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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE. 


RE(iARDKD  simply  as  a  historical  discipline,  the  history  of  thought 
might  fairly  claim  a  prominent  place  iu  education,  and  au  equal 
share  of  the  attention  now  given  to  comparative  and  historical 
studies.  The  evolution  of  an  idea  is  in  itself  as  interesting  and 
valuable  an  object  of  study  as  the  evolution  of  a  word,  of  an  insti- 
tution, of  a  state,  or  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  form. 

liut  aside  from  this  interest  which  it  has  in  common  with  other 
liistoriiral  sciences,  the  history  of  philosophy  has  a  peculiar  value  of 
its  own.  For  the  moment  we  attempt  any  serious  thinking  in  any 
tifld,  —  natural  science,  history,  literature,  ethics,  theology,  or  any 
ntluT,  —  we  find  ourselves  at  the  outset  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wnrd-s  and  ideas  which  form  at  once  our  intelle<;tual  atmosphere 
and  tlip  instruments  with  which  we  must  work.  We  cannot  speak, 
fur  i'xaniplc,  of  mind  or  matter,  of  cause  or  force,  of  species  or  indi- 
vidual, of  universe  or  God,  of  freedom  or  necessity,  of  substance  or 
pvulution,  of  science  or  law,  of  good  or  true  or  real,  without  involv- 
ing a  host  of  assumptions.  And  the  assumptions  are  there,  even 
tliim;;h  wt'  may  be  unconscious  of  them,  or  ignore  them  in  an  effort 
to  disjK'ii.s*^  witli  metaphysics.  To  disi)ense  with  these  conceptions 
is  imiK)ssible.  Our  oidy  recourse,  if  we  would  not  beg  our  ([uestions 
in  advance,  or  remain  in  unconscious  lK)ndage  to  the  instruments  of 
our  thnuglit,  i»r  be  slaves  to  the  thinking  of  the  past  generations 
th.it  huvc  forged  out  our  ideas  for  us,  is  to  "  criticise  our  categories." 
Anrl  nn»»  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  only  successful,  ineuns  to 
tiii.s  mil  is  a  stu'ly  of  t!ie  (trigin  and  development  of  these  categories. 
We  can  free  ourselves  fn»m  the  i)ast  only  by  mastering  it.  We 
may  not  hope  to  sec  beyond  Aristotle  or  Kant  until  we  have  stood 
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on  their  slioulders.  We  study  the  histoiy  of  philosophy,  not  so 
much  to  learn  whnt  other  men  have  thought,  as  to  Icarn  to  think. 

For  an  adequate  study  of  the  history  of  thought,  the  main  requi- 
sites are  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  thinkers  —  a 
requisite  that  need  not  be  enlarged  on  here,  altliougli  such  study  is 
a  comparatively  rocont  matter  in  both  Britain  and  America,  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions  —  and  a  test-lM»ok  to  aid  us  in  singling  out 
the  important  problems,  tracing  their  rievelopmont,  disentangling 
their  complicatious,  and  sifting  out  what  is  of  ptrmaueut  value.  To 
meet  this  second  need  is  the  especial  aim  of  the  present  work,  and, 
with  all  the  excellencies  of  the  throe  chief  manuals  already  in  use, 
it  can  scarctdy  be  (juestionml  tltJit  th«  need  is  a  real  one.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  work  here  translated  (W.  Wiudelband's  Oe- 
schicfUe  der  Philosophie,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1892)  have  no  hesitation  in 
thinking  that  it  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  toward  just 
this  end.  The  originality  of  its  conception  anil  treatment  awaken 
an  interest  that  is  greater  in  pro[Kntion  to  the  rearler's  acqujiiutance 
with  other  works  on  the  subject.  The  author  shows  not  only 
historical  leai-iiiiig  and  vision,  but  philosophical  insight;  and  in  his 
hands  the  comparativn  treatment  of  the  history  nf  thought  proves  as 
suggestive  and  fruitful  as  the  same  method  applied  to  other  subjects 
in  recent  times.  A  work  like  the  present  could  only  have  been 
written  with  some  such  preparation  as  lias  come  in  this  case  from 
the  previnns  treatment  of  Greek  and  Modern  rhiloaophy  at  greater 
length,  and  in  presenting  it  to  English  readers  I  am  confideut  that 
it  will  meet  the  wants,  not  only  of  special  students  of  philosophy, 
but  also  of  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  development  of  thought. 
Teachers  will,  I  think,  find  it  very  valuable  in  connection  with 
lecture  courses. 

As  regards  the  work  of  the  Translator,  Uttle  need  be  said.  He 
has  tried  —  like  many  others  —  to  make  a  faithful  tnmslation  intfj 
intelligible  English,  and  is  fully  conscious  that  it  has  been  with 
varying  succf^ss.  Of  course  translation  in  the  strict  sense  is  often 
imi»ossible,  and  I  cannot  hope  to  have  a^lupted  the  happiest  com- 
promise or  found  the  most  felicitons  rendering  in  all  coses. 
"Being"  (spelled  with  a  capital)  is  used  for"-Seni."  Where  the 
German  "  Fonn  "  seemed  to  differ  enough  from  the  ordinary  English 
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sense  of  the  word  to  make  "form''  misleading,  I  have  spelled  it 
"Form,"  and  the  same  course  has  been  taken  with  "Real"  " Re- 
a/i7iiY/'  where  the  German  seemed  to  desire  to  distinguish  them  from 
**  trirkiich,''*  which  has  been  translated  sometimes  by  "  real,"  some- 
times by  "actual."  "  Vorstellung"  is  usually  rendered  by  "idea," 
folhnviug  Locke's  usage,  except  in  connection  with  the  system  of 
Leibniz,  where  "representation  "  is  necessary  to  bring  out  his  thought. 
"  Idee,"  in  the  Platonic  and  Kantian  use,  is  rendered  "  Idea  "  (s^wlled 
with  a  capital).  The  convenient  word  "Geschelien"  has  no  exact 
counteri»art,  and  has  been  variously  rendered,  most  frequently  per- 
liaps  by  "cosmic  processes."  In  the  additions  made  to  the  bibliog- 
rajihy.  no  attemjtt  has  been  made  to  be  exhaustive;  X  have  simply 
trit'd  to  indicate  some  works  that  might  aid  the  student.  It  is 
si-arrcly  necessary  to  say  that  any  corrections  or  suggestions  will 
U'  gnitefnlly  received  and  utilised  if  possible.  Material  in  square 
brackets  is  added  by  the  translator. 

In  ronolusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  my  col- 
h-ai^iifs,  Priift'ssors  Shorcy,  Strong,  and  Cutting,  and  Dr.  Schwill 
for  hi'lpful  sngg(?sti()ns.  My  v.h'wi  intU'btedness,  however,  is  to  the 
i*ritii-al  taste  and  unwearitMl  assistjince  of  my  wife.  If  I  have  in 
any  tlf-jrce  sufceedcd  in  avoiding  (Jerman  idioms,  it  is  largely  due 

In  litT. 

JAMES    n.   TUFTS. 
TnIVKRHITV  UK  Chicauo, 
July,  1«B. 


TUANSLATOR'S  NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

In  preparing  this  sccoiid  edition  all  changes  made  by  the  author 
in  the  second  (.Jerman  edition  have  ix'en  incorporated  either  in  the 
tt-xt  or  in  the  apiH-ndix  at  the  close.  In  addition,  I  have  included  a 
brief  notiee  (pp.  Cr^MJ?!))  of  ecrtain  aspeets  of  recent  Knglish 
thought,  wliifh  naturally  have  more  interest  for  the  readers  of 
this  tran.slation  than  for  those  of  the  original. 

JAMES    II.    TUFTS. 
UNiTRurrv  or  Chicaiio, 
Mijr.lflOl. 
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Aftkr  many  painful  delays  and  interruptions  I  now  present  at 
last  the  conclusion  of  the  work  whose  first  sheets  appeared  two 
y»'ars  ago. 

Tht»  roader  will  not  confuse  this  with  the  compendiums  which 
Iiavf  v«ry  likely  sometimes  been  prepared  by  dressing  out  lecture 
nnt.-s  on  the  general  history  of  philosoj)hy.  "What  I  offer  is  a 
serious  tpxt-hookf  wliich  is  intended  to  iwrtray  in  comprehensive 
and  compressed  exjwsition  the  evolution  of  the  ideas  of  European 
pliilosophy,  with  the  aim  of  showing  through  what  motives  the 
principles,  by  which  we  to-day  scientifically  conceive  and  judge 
the  universe  and  human  life,  have  been  brought  to  consciousness 
and  developed  in  the  course  of  the  movcnionts  of  history. 

Tliis  end  has  determined   the  whole  form  of  the  book.      The 

lit»-r!iry-histurical  Imsis  of   research,  the  biograpliical   and   biblio- 

gr.ipliical  material,  were  on  tliis  account  necessarily  restricted  to 

the  smallest  space  and  limited  to  a  selection  tliat  should  open  the 

w.iy  to  tlic  best  sources  for  the  reader  desiring  to  work  farther. 

The  phihi.sophers'  own  expositi(»ns,  too,  have  l«'en  referred  to  in  the 

main,  only  wliere  they  afford  a  i»ermancntly  valuable  formulation 

or  ratiiinale  of  thouj^hts.     Aside  from  this  there  is  only  an  occa- 

>i<iii;il  citation  of  passages  on  which  the  author  siipjiorts  an  inter- 

i'n-t:ition  differing  from  that  onlinarily  adopted.      The  choice  of 

niat«'ri:il  has  fallen  everywhere  on  wiiat  indiviiluitl  thinkers  have 

proiluecd  lliat  was  new  and  fruitful,  wliile  purely  individual  turns 

"f  thought,  which  may   indeed  be  a  welcom*!  object  for  learned 

rfSfjin-h,  but  afford  no  philosojihical   interest,  have  found  at  most 

a  brief  mention. 

ix 


As  ia  shown  eveu  by  the  external  form  of  the  exposition,  chief 
emphasis  hu^  been  laid  upon  the  iLevelopmeut  of  what  ia  weightiest 
from  a  philusophical  standpoint:  ih%  kititon/  of  problems  and  conceft- 
tiojfs.  To  midi^rstinid  this  as  a  oouuetited  aud  interrelated  whole 
has  been  my  chief  purpose.  The  historical  interweaving  of  the 
varions  lines  of  thought,  out  of  which  qui  theory  of  the  world  and 
life  has  grown,  forms  the  especial  ohjeet  of  my  work,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  this  problem  is  to  be  solved,  not  by  any  a  priori 
logical  construction,  but  only  iiy  an  all-sided,  unprejudiced  investi- 
gation of  the  facts.  If  in  this  exposition  a  relatively  large  part 
of  the  whole  seems  to  be  devoted  to  antiquityj  this  rests  upon  the 
conviction  that  for  a  historical  understanding  of  our  intellectual 
existence,  the  forging  out  of  the  conceptions  which  the  Greek  mind 
wrested  from  the  concrete  reality  found  in  Nature  aud  human  life, 
is  more  important  than  all  that  haa  since  been  thought  —  the 
Kantian  philosophy  excepted. 

The  task  thus  set  required,  however,  a  renunciation  which  no 
one  can  regret  more  than  myself.  The  purely  topical  treatment 
of  the  historical  movement  of  philosophy  did  not  permit  of  giving 
to  the  personality  of  thtj  philosophers  an  imjiressiveness  corre- 
8|>unding  to  their  true  wortli.  This  could  only  be  touched  upon 
where  it  becomes  tdhcieut  as  a  causal  factor  in  the  combLnatiuu  aud 
ti-ansformatiou  of  ideas.  The  aesthetic  fascination  which  dwells  in 
tlie  individual  nature  of  the  great  agputs  of  the  muvcincnt,  and 
which  lends  its  especial  charm  to  the  academic  lecture,  as  well  as 
to  the  more  extemlHtl  ex]>osition  of  the  history  of  jihihwophy,  had 
to  be  given  up  here  in  favour  of  a  better  insight  into  the  pragmatic 
necessity  of  the  mental  process. 

Finally,  1  desire  to  express  at  this  place  also  my  lively  gratitude 
to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Hensel,  who  has  not  only  aided  rao  with  a 
part  of  the  proofs,  but  has  also  essentially  increiised  the  usefnlnnss 
of  the  book  by  a  subject  index. 

WILHELM    WINDELBAND. 
SnusaBVEO,  NDveml>er,  1891. 


AUTHOR*S  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

A  LARGE  edition  of  my  History  of  Philosophy  had  been  exhausted 
more  than  two  years  ago,  and  in  the  meantime  its  use  had  been 
further  extended  by  English  and  Russian  translations.  This  per- 
mits me  tu  assume  that  the  new  treatment  which  I  gave  to  the 
flubjcct  has  Hlled  an  existing  gap,  and  that  the  synoptical  aud  criti- 
cal method  which  I  introduced  has  gained  approval  so  far  as  the 
I«rineiple  is  eoncerned.  While  therefore  I  could  leave  the  book 
uiH-hanged  in  its  main  outlines  when  preparing  this  new  edition,  I 
riHild  be  all  tlie  more  careful  in  making  evidently  needed  improve- 
ments and  in  fulfilling  certain  specific  requests. 

I'nder  the  head  of  improvements  I  have  undertaken  such  correc- 
tions, crindensations,  aud  exi)ansi(>ns  uj)on  particular  points  as  are 
rHipiisite  for  a  text-btK>k  which  seeks  to  represent  the  present  condi- 
tiitu  of  investigation,  and  in  this  work  the  literature  which  has 
ujiprared  since  the  first  edition  has  been  utilised.  In  conse(iueuce 
id  tlie  great  condensation  of  material  the  exp<isition  had  l)ecome 
.•Sometimes  difticult  to  follow,  and  I  have  aimed  in  many  coses  to 
irive  more  Hucnt  form  to  the  expression  by  breaking  up  some  of  the 
I(in;jiT  sentences,  and  oeeasionally  omitting  what  was  of  merely  sec- 
ond:iry  imimrtance. 

A  desin*  has  been  expressed  by  readers  of  the  book  for  a  more 
*'Xtfnded  notice  of  the  personalities  and  personal  relations  of  the 
philusMphers.  In  'the  preface  to  my  first  edition  I  had  myself 
r»i-n:;nis)*d  the  justice  of  this  demand,  but  liad  disrlaiined  the  inten- 
tion r>f  satisfying  it  liecanse  the  special  jihin  of  my  work  and  the 
iif.-fs-iary  limitations  of  sjiace  luevented.  Now  I  have  sought  to 
f'lltil  this  demand  so  far  as  it  has  seemed  jiossible  within  the 
liitiit  of  my  work,  l)y  giving  brief  and  preeisc  (rharaeterisatii>ns  of 
thi*  most  imjMtrtant  tliinkers. 

A  ilesire  for  a  more  extended  treatment  of  the  philoso])hcrs  of  the 
nineteenth  eeiitury  has  also  been  reckoned  with.  Tiie  few  pages 
ori.jin:illy  a<'er)rdetl  to  the  subjeet  have  Imm-ii  expanded  t()  Ihree  times 
the  former  compass,  and  I  ho[H>  that  although  one  will  miss  one 
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topic  and  another  another,  it  will  nevertheless  be  possible  to  gain  a 
fairly  complete  general  view  of  the  movements  of  philosophy  down 
to  the  more  immediate  present,  in  so  far  as  this  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  history  of  principles. 

Finally,  I  have  remade  the  subject  index,  and  so  expanded  it 
that  in  connection  with  the  text  it  may,  as  I  hope,  have  the  value  of 
a  dictionary  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  This  gives  to  my  work  a 
second  distinctive  feature ;  namely,  that  of  a  work  of  reference  of 
a  systematic  and  critical  sort. 

By  all  these  expansions  the  size  of  the  book  has  been  considerably 
increased,  and  I  express  here  to  my  esteemed  publisher,  Dr.  Siebeck, 
my  heartiest  gratitude  for  the  cordial  response  with  which  he  has 
made  possible  these  essential  improvements. 

WILHELM  WINDELBAND. 
Strassburo,  September,  1900. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  The  Hame  and  Conception  of  Philosophy. 

R.  naym,  Art.  I^iloK^hie  in  Ersch  und  GrUber's  EncydopSdie^  UL  AbtlL, 

Bil.  24. 
W.  Wrridelband.  Praeludien  (Freiborg  i.  B.,  1884),  1  S. 
[A.  St-th,  Art.  Philosophy  in  Bnc.  Bn(.] 
[G.  T.  Ladd,  Introduction  to  Philosophy.    N.Y.  1891.] 

Br  philosophy  preseut  usage  understands  the  scientific  treatment 
of  tlie  general  questions  relating  to  the  universe  and  human  life. 
Individual  philosophers,  according  to  the  presuppositions  with 
which  they  have  entered  upon  their  work,  and  the  results  which 
th»-y  have  reached  in  it,  have  sought  to  change  this  indefinite  idea 
common  to  all,  into  more  precise  definitions,'  which  in  part  diverge 
so  widely  that  the  common  element  in  the  conception  of  the  science 
may  seem  lost.  But  even  the  more  general  meaning  given  above  is 
itst-lf  a  limitation  and  transformation  of  the  original  significance 
wliich  the  Greeks  connected  with  the  name  philosophy,  —  a  limita- 
tion and  transformation  brought  about  by  the  whole  course  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  life  of  the  West,  and  following  along  with 
the  same. 

1.  Wliile  in  the  first  appearance  in  literature*  of  the  words 
^(Ao(704^(F  and  t^iXoawftta  the  8imi>le  and  at  tlie  same  time  indefinite 
meaning,  "striving  after  wisdom,"  may  still  be  recognised,  the  word 
"  philosophy  "  in  the  literature  after  Socrates,  particularly  in  the 
schtwl  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  acquired  tlie  fixed  significance  accord- 


1  Cited  in  detail  in  I'eberwpc-ncinzo.  Gruntlrifti  dfr  Gpgrhichtf  dtr  PMlo$o- 
phi^.  I.  }  1.  [EnE.  trans.  UobtTwcg's  IlitUory  of  Philosophy,  trans,  by  G.  8. 
M-.n-in.     N.Y.  1871.1 

>  llerndotiut.  I.  .TO  and  r»0  ;  Thucvdidps,  II.  40  ;  and  frequently  also  even  in 
I'laUi,  e.g.  Jpol  29  ;  Lysis,  218  A  ; "  Symp.  202  K  ff. 
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ing  fco  which  it  denotes   exactly  the  same   as  the   German   word 

'*  WiifStfusrh'tfl.'" ^  AiHiortliiig  to  this  iripaniiij,'  [iliilosjujhy  iu  geiienil* 
is  the  ]»n?thoilical  work  of  thought,  through  which  wn  arc  to  know 
that  wliich  "is";  individual  "philosophies"  are  the  particular  aci- 
eneea  in  which  individual  realms  of  the  existent  are  to  be  investi- 
{^atcd  and  kuown.^ 

With  tliia  iirat  theoretical  meanhig  of  tlie  word  "philosophy"  a, 
second  was  very  early  associated.  Tho  developuiont  of  Greek 
philosophy  came  at  thu  tiuio  when  the  n;uv(!  religious  and  ethiual 
consciousness  was  iu  process  of  disintegration.  This  not  only 
mode  the  questions  as  to  niaii*s  vocation  and  tasks  more  and  more 
important  for  scientific  investigation  (nf.  below,  Part  I.  eh.  2),  but 
Also  made  instruc^tion  in  tlie  right  coiuluct  of  life  aj)[mar  ius  au 
essentia]  aim,  aud  finally  as  the  main  content  of  philosophy  or 
science.  Thus  philosophy  in  the  Uellenistic  i>eririd  received  tha 
practical  meaning  of  an  nrl  of  life,  htxsvd  ujton  scit'utijir  itrinrijiles^*  — 
a  raeiining  for  wliieh  the  way  had  already  been  prepared  by  the 
Sophists  and  Socrates. 

In  consequence  of  this  chanjife,  purely  theorctieal  intemst  passed 
over  to  the  particular  "pliilosojjhiea,"  whieli  now  in  part  assumed 
the  names  of  tlieir  special  subjects  of  research,  historical  or  belong- 
ing to  natural  seienee,  while  mathematics  and  medicine  kept  all  the 
more  rigorously  that  indeiJcndeuce  which  they  had  piisacssciJ  from 
the  beginning  with  relation  to  science  in  general.'  The  name  of 
philosophy,  however,  remained  atttu-licil  to  those  si-ientific  effarts 
which  hoped  to  win  from  the  most  general  results  of  liiimau  knowl- 
edge a  conviction  for  the  direction  of  life,  and  which  finally  cnlrai- 
natod  in  the  attempt  (made  by  Xco-Pbitonism)  to  create  from  such 
a  j)iiilosopliy  a,  new  religion  to  i-ojdiKic  the  old  that  hail  l)cen  lont." 


'  A  coiireptinii  wliit.-Ti  U  in  Wfll  knnwn  is  nf  murli  nrrater  ronipAS-ii  ihfin  tlie 
Rni;1Lsli  mu\  Frfiich  ''  suit'iict^."  [Iu  ttiH  inLnsliLtiiDi  ttie  wenU  "  Kciuiiiu  ''  anil 
"sck-ntJIio"  arc  vlwU  m  tliis  lnrK'T  wiwe.  Tin-  u-nii  "nannal  srit-mv"  will  bo 
UReflr  ftir  llu'  imrniwvr  ini-iiiiitiK  whu-li  "srit'inr)^ "  iilmn-  i>fti'ii  lui-s.  If  it.  KtmulJ 
serw  !■>  nsiuiiiil  lite  ln't^iiiner  tImL  (iliilt>!i«iphy  iiiid  Hck'iitilk  i.ht>tiu.liL  ttlioul'il  bo 
one,  an<l  tlmt  natural  scu'iice  is  nut  ali  uf  hcU-ium-.  k  uiay  bf  of  viiluc] 

*  riato.  Iff-iK  -im  II ;  Arisimlf,  Met.  VI.  I.  102*1  a  IS. 

'  l*liil*i,  Thrift.  \4i  1).  Ari(il4)lU'  wts  llii*  (luctriju'  "<if  Ik'itXK  &n  sucli  "^  (tko 
IhUt  wv-ejilli'il  MiUipliysirs)  as  " Firat  I'liiliisupliy '*  ■,(vi?r  aKfiiiiat  Hw  oUuir 
*' philodi'pldefl,"  ami  cHrttiti;nitshes  further  tln^>reticiil  ami  priw-tical  "  |ihlloMf>- 
phy.'^  In  oni:  pa^ina^v  (Mrt.  l.H,  \W7  a  :jit)  liu  Applies  tln^  phii-a.!  ^iXi^o^Jtu  alao 
to  ibe  dllleri-iit  (4yhU>iiL«  i>f  Hciciici*  whirl)  Irnvf  fnllnwpil  in  liisturi<'Al  Kiux'Ciwiiui, 
as  we  sImvuUI  Kpoftk  nf  ll»>  p|iiUi««>pIiiert  of  Kant,  Kirlit«,  lU-srel,  ftc. 

*  Cf.  the  ilrfinitlon  of  KplcunDt  In  Sexu  Ktnp.  Adv.  JU<Uh.  XI.  mO,  and  on 
tbe  other  hanil  tliat  ol  SciiLca.  Kjii^it.  HH, 

*<'f.  below,  Part  I. 

'  llcnee  IVoclus,  for  example,  would  prefer  to  bare  philosophy  cftHed 
thcologj-. 
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l%en  was  at  tirst  little  change  in  these  relations,  when  ttie  remains 
ancient  science  passed  over  iuto  the  culture  of  the  present  peoples 
of  Europe  as  the  ilt-toriutuing  forces  of  ttioir  intellectual  life.  Coa- 
tenl  and  task  uf  that  whidi  the  Middlu  Ages  calleti  philosophy  coin- 
eidad  with  the  conooptiou  held  by  later  autiquity.'  And  yet  the 
neaoin^  i^f  phitasophy  underwent  an  I'ssential  change  by  tiudiug 
plulosojihy's  task  alreiuly  ])t*rforin4>'d,  iu  a  certain  sense^  by  religion. 
For  religion,  too,  afTordet.!  not  only  a  sure  conviction  as  a  rule  for 
Um  piidanoeof  personal  life,  but  also  in  connection  with  this,  a  gen- 
«tnl  theoretical  view  of  all  reality,  which  was  the  more  philosophical 
in  \l»  rharaeter.  as  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  had  been  foi-mulated 
rutirvjy  under  the  influence  of  anuient  philosophy.  Uuder  these 
cirRaBCtances,  during  tha  unbroken  dominance  uf  Church  doctrine, 
thare  nmained  for  phil<iS(ipliy.  for  the  most  {>art.  only  the  [Kiaition 
of  a  handmaid  to  ^rvuntl,  develop,  aiui  de/tmd  dogma  acientifiadiy. 
Bnl  just  by  this  means  philosophy  came  into  a  certain  opposition  to 
tkaology  as  re<ga^ls  method ;  for  what  the  latter  taught  on  the 
IfKHUHl  of  divine  revelation,  the  former  was  to  win  and  set  forth  by 
tatfsMs  of  human  knowledge.' 

'■       ■  '•  infutljble  eonsfpience  of  this  relation  was,  that  the  freer 
n  I  u  thinkntg  Uu-ame  in  its  relation  to  the  Church,  the  more 

iod<yf«ndently  philosophy  began  the  solution  of  the  prablcm  which 
•he  had  in  eommon  with  religion  ;  from  presi*ntation  and  defence  of 
doetrioe  she  poMed  to  its  criticism,  and  finally,  in  complete  inde* 
pcDdenea  of  religious  interests,  sought  to  derive  her  teaching  from 
tbv  •ooiees  which  she  Uiuught  she  possessed  in  tlie  ** natural  light" 
of  humiui  re;LSon  and  experience."  Thu  oii|x>sition  to  theology,  as 
sagudj  methods,  grew  in  this  way  to  an  oprK>sition  in  the  subject 
■latter,  and  motlcrn  phitasophy  as  '^  world-wisdom  "  set  itself  ovor 
a^aitist  Church  dogma.*  However  manifold  tlie  aspects  wliiuh  this 
relatioD  took  on,  stiailing  from  a  clinging  att'iehment  to  a  jiassionate 
oonflk't,  tha  office  of  "philosophy"  remained  always  that  which 


*d..  fnr  ri)uii|ili>,  Aiipi»tln<<,  SiiHt,  I.  7  ;  Cnnf.  V.  7 ;  RcdluH  Eriprna,  />e 
Dh.  Prmidnt.  L  1  (Mijrar.  Aifii)  :  AjiBuUn  }*n»)t'og..  cli.  1.  (Mncnj-.  1.  -itl}  \ 
AbvUrd.  lutr^fL  tn  TKrol.  ll.  3  ;  Itnytiiunritut  Lulliu,  De  Qtiinque  Sap.  8. 

''rbomafl  Aquimui.  Mmnma  J'hml.  I.  H'i,  1  ;  t'nntr.  4f^.  1.  H  f.,  II.  1  fl. ; 
IHuuScfldMi,  (*!••  0.r..  I.  ;t.  i|ii.  *  :  DurHiid  i\»  Poui^aiu,  In  SUtrU.  l*rul.,  qu. » ; 
RmraiBitdH  uf  SilitiDtlt^.  7%tul.  Sattir.  l*rot*^n. 

*LMir.  ValU,  Ihattft  Di»iK  III.  M :  B.  Telesio,  De  N<it.   Rrr.  Proftem.;  Kr. 

D*  Aujtm,   III.   I    (Workft,  S|>e(lilirif(,   I.  r»:tli=in.   XV\)  ;    Taun-llus. 

p%ii.^^    Trimvtph.  I.   I  ;    I'antrclxutt,  Vamgr,   (n\.  Huht)  II.  2J{  f , ;  O.  Ilrunn, 

/  I.  rtc..  IV.  107  (Uganle,  I.  S73)  ;   Uobbea.  Dt  Corpor.  I.  (Worta. 

y  .  t  '1  r.m!  fl  f.). 

*  t  rinltifintt,  nn  thi^  nnr  hiunl,  in  Gnttw^liiHl,  KtH*  Or^mU  d^ 

■  it  <I*^iiM,  I7W).  i.p.  1'7  (T. ;  on  tlitj  niher  band,  in  Um; 
anlBlc  J^U-jfJi^htr,  IU  tbe  EnctfctnpMtr  (Vol.  XXV.  pp.  BW  A). 
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antiquity  had  assigned  to  it,  to  supply  from  scientific  insight  a 
foundation  for  a  theory  of  tho  worhl  and  of  human  lifn,  where  rulig- 
ioa  was  no  lunj^er  able  to  meet  this  neetl,  or  at  least  to  meet  it  alone. 
In  the  conviction  tliiit  it  wius  o<iual  to  this  task,  thn  phihisophy  of 
the  eighteenth  eeiitury.  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  considered  it  its 
right  and  duty  to  eidighten  men  witii  r-egard  to  tlie  nature  (if  things, 
and  from  this  position  of  insight  to  rule  tho  life  of  tlie  individual 
and  of  society. 

In  this  position  of  self-security  philosophy  waja  shaken  by  Kant, 
who  demonstrated  the  imiwssibility  of  a  philosophical  (i.e.  nietar 
physical)  knowledge  of  the  world  beside  of  or  above  the  individual 
wsienees,  and  thereby  rcBtricted  once  more  the  oouceptiyn  and  the 
task  of  philosophy ;  for  after  thin  quitclaim  the  realm  of  philonophy, 
OB  a  particular  science,  was  narrowed  to  just  that  critical  consideration 
byBeaaoti  of  ttitel/,  from  wliicb  Kunt  had  won  liis  decisive  insight,  and 
which  needed  only  to  be  extended  systematical ly  to  activities  other 
than  that  of  knowing.  With  thi.s  funtition  cimld  be  niiitcd  what 
Kant^  ealled  the  universal  or  cosniical  coimeption  of  philosophy, — 
its  vocation  in  the  practical  direction  of  life. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  far  from  true  that  this  new  and  ai>parnntly  linal 
conception  of  jjhilosophy  gained  universal  aeceptaufe  at  once.  It  is 
rather  the  ease  that  the  groat  variety  of  philosophical  moveiuents  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Una  left  no  earlier  form  of  philasophy  unrc- 
peated,  and  that  a  luxuriant  development  of  the  '■  metaphyaical 
need  "'even  brought  hack,  for  a  time,  the  inclination  to  swallow  up 
all  human  knowledge  in  philosophy,  and  complete  this  again  as  an 
all-embraeiug  science. 

2.  In  view  of  theae  mutations  through  whieb  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "philoso])hy  "  has  p^isHed  in  the  eourst>  of  time,  it  aeeins  im- 
praoticable  (o^re^erid  to  gain  a  ffene}xil  conception  of  philamphy  from 
hiMoricnl  comparison.  Nune  of  those  brought  forward  for  this 
purpose-''  apply  to  all  those  structures  of  mental  activity  which 
lay  claim  to  the  name.  Even  the  suhorilination  of  philosophy  under 
the  more  general  conception  "  science  "  is  (juestionable  in  the  case 
of  those  types  of  teaching  which  place  a  one-sided  enipluiais  ou  the 


»  Critique  uf  Pure  Itraatm,  A.  mU  ;  B.  8«0. 

■  Schopenhauer.  IVorUl  tut  iVill  tmil  Tilfti,  Vol.  TI.  ch.  17. 

'  InBUaul  of  critiriHitik'  inirtirxilar  ronre]>tions  it.  is  sufflctent  liere  tn  point  tn 
the  widely  tliversing  fonnulaa  in  wliich  the  Qtt«iiipt  has  been  made  to  jierform 
this  (aipOKsible  task:  c(..  for  cxAiujik-,  nnJy  tin-  iiitro<luctir)ii.s  to  worku  such  as 
tliofie  of  Erdtiiaiiii,  llchirrwt'n,  Kuim  Fisrhi-r,  Ztllur,  etc.  All  these  t;«mci^f»tiriii« 
thiw  (iptennincd  apply  otdy  in  «(i  fnr  nn  tlin  luftiory  of  pliiltNiopliy  haH  yi^'ldeil 
the  re/iuU  which  they  express,  but  they  do  not  apply  with  rc(ereuc«  to  the  tnteii' 
tions  expressed  by  the  philosophers  themselves. 
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pnuitical  sigaificance  of  tlieir  doctrine : '  still  loss  can  we  define 
the  aubject-matter  and  form  of  philosophy  cousidered  as  a  special 
■oieuce,  in  a  vaj  that  shall  hold  good  fnr  all  nases.  For  even  aside 
from  the  primitive  or  tlie  rt^vived  standpoint  for  which  plillusopby 
is  a  universal  science,'  tlio  attempts  bo  limit  it  are  extremely  vari- 
oas.  Thi'  proVilema  of  natural  science  form  at  fii-st  almost  the  sole 
c»bjpct»  of  interest  for  philoaopliy,  then  f«r  a  K)ng  period  are  in- 
eltulLMJ  in  its  scope,  aiul  do  not  seixirate  from  it  until  modern  times. 
History,  on  the  uthor  Iiand,  has  rcmnined  an  object  of  indifference  to 
tttust  pbilosophieul  systems,  and  has  emerged  a^  au  object  of  philo- 
■oplucal  iDveatigiitiun  relatively  late  and  in  isolated  cases.  Jhleta- 
phjaieal  doetriues,  again,  iu  which  the  centre  of  philosophy  is 
lutially  sought,  we  see  either  pushed  one  side  at  important  turning- 
points  iu  history  or  declared  to  bo  entirely  impussible^;  and  if  at 
time*  the  ability  of  jiliitusophy  U)  determine  the  life  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  or  of  society  is  emphasised,  a  ])roud  staudi)oiat  of  pure  theory 
reiiounc.''d  sunh  a  menial  occupation.* 

Frooi  stiU  another  side  it  has  been  claimed  that  philosophy  treats 
Ibe  same  subjects  as  the  other  seieuces^  but  iu  another  sense  and  by 
MOtlier  metliod;  but  neither  has  this  specific  characteristic  of  form 
Ufltorical  universality.  That  there  is  nu  such  acknowledged  his- 
torical mvthod  would  of  course  be  no  objection  if  only  the  endeavour 
after  sach  a  method  were  a  constant  charnoteristic  of  all  philoso* 
pliiM.  This  is,  however,  so  far  from  being  the  case  that  in  fact 
many  philit!)i>phers  imprint  on  their  scieneo  the  methoil  of  other 
cLuciplines,  e.y.  uf  mathematics  or  of  investigation  of  nature,'  while 
allien  wdl  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  a  methodical  treatment  of 
tbetr  problems,  and  n^gunl  the  philosophic  activity  as  aualogous  to 
tlia  oreationa  of  genius  in  art. 

3L  Krom  these  cirounif^tances  is  explained  also  the  fact  that  there 
is  DO  fixed  relation  of  philnaopfty  to  the  other  wiences,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  a  dofiniliou  valid  for  all  history.  Where  philosophy  presents 
its«ll  as  the  uuiversal  science,  the  other  sciences  appear  only  as  its 
IBOTO  or  less  distinctly  separated  parts.'  Where,  on  the  contrary, 
pkiloRopliy  is  EU.Higned  the  task  of  grasping  the  results  of  the  par- 


>  Si>  In  Utr  RAjw  nf  the  majrfriijr  of  thr  philnnophen  of  Istcr  antiquity. 
•  A»  lor  n.r  w.if  .  ^.f   |,u  l„^irn,  5$  2it  ff. 

■  Tim  li"  ■  ilitr  auw  vrln-n*  (■liiliM'>|.hy  b  nTntnlc*!  solfly  as  "science 

'  c^icTiKIi'ii  ■  .7..  \V.   H.amillon  tii  hU  m»lcs  to  Hold's  work«,   II.  WW. 

I  b  tti  Uir  <■]<«(•  nl  tlic  « iu'litffnt li  aitd  tim  btt^iining  of  thii  CCD- 

ttnnljfif*  i/r  reiUrniUiHtnt  Atliiutfn. 

llacoii. 


■  S»,  iMi  •  v;iiiij>«_.  Ill  tlie  llttgtdlaji  system. 
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ticular  sciences  in  their  general  significance,  and  harmonising  them 
into  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  worKl,  we  have  as  the  result 
peculiarly  complex  relations :  in  the  first  phice,  a  dependence  of 
philosophy  upon  the  existing  condition  of  insight  reached  in  the  par- 
ticular disciplines  —  a  dependence  which  expresses  itself  principally 
in  the  furtherance  of  philosophy  by  the  prominent  advances  made 
by  individual  sciences;*  in  the  next  place,  an  inHuence  in  the 
opposite  direction,  when  philosophy  takes  part  in  the  work  of  tlie 
particular  sciences.  This  action  is  felt  as  hel])  or  as  hindnince, 
JLCOordiug  as  the  philosophical  treatment  of  tliB  ipiestiuns  embraced 
under  the  particular  disciplines  sometimes  contributes  valuable 
factors  for  their  solution,  by  means  of  its  wider  range  nf  vision  and 
its  tendency  toward  unity,*  but  at  other  times  presents  itself  only 
as  a  cluplicatioti  which,  if  it  leads  to  like  results,  appears  useless,  or 
if  it  wishes  to  furnish  other  results,  (iungemus.* 

yrora  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  farther,  that  the  relations 
ofphitosophtf  to  the  othpr  nrtivitiem  of  ciiu'Iixation  are  no  less  close  than 
its  relation  to  the  individual  sciences.  Fur  the  conceptions  arising 
from  the  religious  and  etliical  and  artistic  life,  from  the  life  of  the 
state  and  of  society,  force  their  way  everywhere,  side  by  side  with 
the  results  won  frtun  scientific  iiivestigiititni,  into  the  idea  of  the 
universe  which  the  philosophy  of  mi'tupliy«icjil  tendencies  aims  to 
frame;  and  the  reason's  valuations  (  WerthlieMiimnHJifjeu)  and  stand- 
ards of  judgment  dcuiimd  their  place  in  that  idea  tlie  more  vigor- 
ously, just  in  projjortion  as  it  is  to  become  the  basis  for  the  practical 
significance  of  philosophy.  In  this  way  liunuiuity's  convictions  and 
ideals  find  their  expression  in  philosophy  side  by  side  with  its 
intellectual  insights ;  and  if  tlicsc  convictions  and  ideals  are  regunliMl, 
erroneously  often,  us  gaining  tliercby  the  form  of  scientific  intelli- 
gence, they  may  receive  under  certain  circumstances  valuable  clari- 
finitinn  and  modification  by  this  means.  Thus  this  relation  also  of 
jdiilosopliy  to  general  culture  is  not  only  that  of  receiving,  but  also 
that  of  giving. 

It  JR  nnt  without  interest  to  oonsUler  also  the  mutations  In  eytet-nnl  potttlnn 
and  »i}ei4il  rfl'iti<niti  wliicli  phlU-ioptiy  hafl  i-xiJCTU-nced.  Uniay  W  aflHUiin?d  llmt 
Biiitiico  wart  fr<na  tUv  t\ml,  wUli  |K-rhiips  a  Ivw  t:xi:«^'i)tiuiiii  {Si)i:riiu*ti),  piirMui:d  iii 
( Jrtifce  iij  cliwttil  .'*L'hi>olj*.'   Th«;  fuel  that  ilH'«e,  even  at  ii  Uiiur  lime,  hwl  tJie  li.trax 


1  Am  tite  iiif1u(.>rice  of  (Mtronntny  upnn  th»  lie^iniiingB  uf  Greek,  ur  that  of 
moohanicH  upon  Uiosc  uf  UKHlern,  [iIiitiMitphy. 

^ 'riiB  I'n'ti^Ktniit  theology  uf  tli«  iiLiicltiuiilti  cuntury  ataiidB  In  tills  rclatliin 
to  (■■Tiiiaii  |iliili<Mi|itiy. 

*  (T.  tlK-  np|i<wiiti.iii  (if  iiiiturnl  Rcktnep  Iti  St'liolllnn'a  pliUoBopliy  of  nature. 

•  H.  IHcls,  Urtfi-r  flif  aU'-Htfn  PkiloHopke.nai-hitlvn  ilfv  drieehen  lu  niiioa. 
Aufwltao  ziim  Jiit>iiauui  K.  Zulh;r's,  lA'ips.  1S87,  pp.  lill  (I, 
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o(  societies  with  relipous  laws '  would  not  in  itself  alone,  in  view  of  the  religious 
rh.inicter  of  all  Gn-ek  juilicial  institutioiis,  prove  a  religious  origin  nf  these 
»-ii.jols,  but  the  circuiuatance  that  (.ireek  science  wurkwl  out  its  contenla  directly 
frvm  n'ligious  idi-as,  and  that  certain  connections  with  religious  cults  present 
themselves  unmistakably  hi  a  number  of  direction^,'  makes  it  not  improbable 
that  the  scientific  societies  spning  originally  from  religious  unions  (the  Mys- 
ti-rifs')  and  continued  in  a  certain  connection  with  them.  Hut  when  the  scien- 
lilic  life  had  develojied  to  complete  independence,  these  connectiona  fell  away 
and  purely  scienlilic  schools  were  founded  as  free  unions  of  men  who,  under  the 
piidance  of  jhtsoils  of  inipoi-tiinee,  shared  witli  each  other  the  work  of  research, 
fX|Htsitii>n.  defence,  and  i>i>leniie,^  and  at  the  same  time  had  an  ethical  bond  iu 
a  c«>nnni>n  i(h*al  of  ihe  conduct  <)f  life. 

With  the  advent  of  the  larger  relations  of  life  tn  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
p^'rit'xl.  these  unions  naturally  became  l(M)Bened,  and  we  freipiently  meet  writers, 
esptfially  among  the  Itomans,  who  are  active  in  the  field  of  philosophy  In  a 
purvly  individual  way,  neither  niemberH  of  a  sclionl  nor  professional  teachers. 
Sui-h  were  ('iceri>,  S*>neca,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  N<it  until  the  latest  periml  of 
antitpiity  wtre  the  ties  of  the  schools  drawn  more  closely  again,  as  in  Neo- 
Pyth;i:;nn'anism  and  Xeo-l'lntontsm. 

Amnn-:  th<'  Uonianii^  and  (lermiuiic  peo]iU'»  the  cmrse  of  events  has  been  not 
unlikf  tiiat  in  the  ancient  wiirld.  The  seu'nce  of  the  Middle  Ages  also  api)eara 
in  thf  tniin  >)f  the  Cluirch  eivilisfition  ;  it  hits  its  seats  in  the  cloister-whools,  and 
is  -timulate<l  tnwant  in(h'i)endent  development  primarily  by  iiuestions  of  religious 
ini»-n"*t. ,  In  it,  t«»o.  the  opi>ositions  of  various  religious  orders,  such  as  the  I)o- 
miniraiiA  and  Franciscans,  a.ssert  themselves  for  a  time,  and  even  tlie  freer 
ecientitic  as-soeiations  ont  of  wliii-Ii  the  universities  gradually  developed,  had 
orirfnally  a  religioiw  backuTound  and  an  ecclesiastical  stamp.*  Hence  there 
WiU  always  but  a  sliglit  degree  of  iude[)fndenee  with  reference  to  (.'hiirch  doc- 
trine ill  this  cori>orate  philosophy  of  tliu  universities,  and  this  held  true  on  into 
th*  ei'jhteenth  century  for  the  Protestant  univtTsities  also,  in  the  foundation 
and  development  of  which  ecclesiastical  and  religiou.s  interests  had  a  foremost 
phiOe. 

(In  the  other  hand,  it  is  characteristic  ot  the  "world-wisdom"  or  secular 
phiIos.ipliy  which  was  gaining  its  inileiM'iidence  at  the  beginning  itf  the  modem 
{■-ri'Ml,  tliat  those  who  briiii;  and  siipiHtrt  it  are  nni  iiL  all  men  of  the  seliools, 
but  nit-n  of  the  world  and  of  life.  An  escaped  monk,  a  state-chancellor,  a 
obMer.  a  nobleman,  a  |irosoribi'd  Jew,  a  learned  diplomat,  independent  men  of 
h'tt«-rs  and  journalists,  —  tinw  are  the  founders  of  modern  philosophy,  and  in 
acr.inl  with  this,  their  work  t;iki's  for  its  tiuter  fonii  not  the  text-book  or  the 
defHisit  of  academical  disputations,  but  the  free  liteniry  pn><luc;lion,  the  essay. 

Not  until  the  second  half  of  the  eiL.'liteenth  century  ilid  iiliilnsophy  agiiiu 
biT'inie  eoriHirate,  and  donii-sticated  in  the  universities,  'lliis  took  place  tirst 
in  (ii-rniany.  when*  the  most  favonrabU'  conditions  wrre  alTorded  by  llie  rising 
itide|»'ndfnce  of  the  universities,  an<l  whi-re  a  fruitful  intereliange  between 
U'*  lu-R*   and   students  of   the  university  w:is    beneficial    to   philosophy  also.' 

1  V,  Wilamowitz-Mollendorf,  Anti'jomm  ton  K>iryi>tos  (riiilol.  Stud.  IV. 
IV-rlin,  IHKl.pp. -^K-t  ff.). 

*  1  ht-  I'vihacon-ans.  as  is  well  known,  offer  a  pn'-cininent  example  of  this  j 
>>'it  synip;ithii-s  with  the  .Vpotio  <  iiltus  are  plain  t'n<iii;;h  in  the  I'latonic  Academy 
aN'».     ITlfidi-n'r  has  lately  snuizht  to  liriiig  the  ;ippareiitly  isolated  Heraclltus 

in(' nnceiiozi    with    the    .Mysteries    (K.    I'llciderer,    lliraklit   vun   A'jihemts. 

lJ.r;in.  iKSiJ). 

'  rf,  H.  I'M'ner,  I'thrr  lUr  Oninnixiifiini  thr  finsfmirlinfllirhPH  Arheit  im 
AfUrthHhi  (I'nuss.  .lahrlj..  .lidir-.  1,111.,  ^^«l,  pp.  I  IT. ),  sind  K.  \W\\.z.  Div  rhilo- 
t-j.'f  Hrtrhtili  II  Ath>n.-<  :  I>tntsc'!i.-  I{   vw.  I"*-"!,  ]i\>.  'V^>i  iT.). 

*  <'f.  li.  Kanfmann,  (Sfsi-hi'hfi-  >!i  rilt-iit.srh'-n  riiinrititiitt'n  I.  pp.  9H  IT.  (Stnttg. 

'  >''7i'7//w;y  haserictid  tin-  tinest  nionuiiniil  |.i  ilic  idral  eonrcption  of  seicnce 
Hi  !Ii'*  a-livily  of  (tt-mian  univi-rsiliis,  in  his  Vnrh  unii'ii'n  iiln-r  ilii"  M'thii'lr  ilix 
nk'i-l- hiinrffH  .Stuiliuins  {'2.  and  ;l.  \'<irlisiuij;.  ties.  Werki',  1.  Abth.,  Vol.  0, 
pp.  l'j:;0.j. 


8  W^^^f         hiti'oduction. 

From  Germany  this  spnwl  to  SutiUiind,  Kiigland,  Fmrn-ti,  And  IiiUy,  anil  in  gen- 
eral It  may  be  a&id  ihal  in  the  niiieU'i'iilli  cetitury  the  8e«t  of  phikwii  tpliy  lit  l'jmwu- 
tially  to  bfl  twmKhl  in  tin-  luiivfrsUies.' 

In  conclnsiim,  the  nhare  of  thf  riiri'ius  peoples  In  the  deveUtpment  of  pliiloso- 
phy  dc^spn't's  a  brief  meninm.  A»  with  all  dnwlinvineiitH  of  Kurnj^ean  eiiliure, 
BO  with  ptiiloaophy, — tlu'  Ureeks  urpateil  it,  ttiid  Uih  priiiiitiv«  jttrueturn  of 
pliiI<t8opliy  dui!  to  their  creative  tu'tivity  Is  Kiill  i<i-day  an  etwontiiil  UiiaiK  of  the 
8cifiiL-f.  What  was  arldwl  in  Aiitli)uu-y  hy  the  iniXfd  peoples  of  Hellenism  and 
by  tliH  UoitiaiiH  dtiwi  iiol,  In  fjHnenil,  amount  to  ninn:  than  a  apLiclfll  form  and 
praclieal  ftdaptatlon  of  tim  tlret*k  jiliilonophy.  Only  in  ilit^  religious  turn  wliicli 
this  last  iiiijvemeiit  wnic  l,cf.  btlow,  I'Jirt  II.  cli,  'I)  do  we  liiid  sunielliin;;  ensvii- 
tifiUy  new  whieh  spranfi  frum  Mie  liariii.ini.-iiii^'  of  nntional  differences  in  the 
ItoniiiM  Riii|iiiv.  'J'lie  Hcifniilic:  eilUilfi'  of  Un-  MiiMU;  A^'is  wna  aUn  intrninlioniil, 
as  in  implifd  in  tlit<  uiLive^rHul  t^rnploytncnl  of  iJim  Laliu  lau^iia(:e.  It  in  witJi 
inoilern  plLilo.s{)]ihy  timt  the  stiet:!^!  <!iianu!ters  of  piiriieuliu'  natioiiii  Ural  preiieiK. 
,  Ui«niwdve.s  as  of  decisive  iufluemx'.  VVIiiUi  the  tnulitionw  of  niedUeval  Helioloa- 
ticisiii  inainlaln  llieiuMelves  niottt  viicnroumly  and  itidrix-ndeiitly  in  Spnin  and 
rortu;pU.  tUe  Italian;*,  (iwrnmns,  Kn^'Iish,  and  French  supply  Ihr  lirst  niovi^menls 
of  tlie  new  (iLUenoe  which  reached  its  liiyhest  point  In  the  cla.»fiical  peritxl  of 
G«nuaii  philoaiiphy.  ('ompur'il  wIlIi  tht^tic  four  nations,  the  reat  stand  almoctt 
entinrly  in  a  reu<;piive  atlluide ;  a  ei'rlfiin  iiidiipiMidmire  ia  noticeable,  if  aay- 
whvrv>  in  mure  I'uccut  time  among  the  Sweden. 

§  2.    The  History  of  PhiloBophy. 

The  more  varied  the  eharaetcr  assumt^il  by  the  problems  and  con- 
tent of  philosophy  in  the  course  of  time,  the  raorc  the  question 
rises,  what  meaning  there  eau  be  iu  uniting  in  historical  investiga- 
tion and  exposition  products  of  thought  whieh  are  not  only  so 
manifold,  but  also  so  different  in  kind,  and  between  which  there 
seems  to  be  ultimately  nothing  iu  nummon  but  tlm  name. 

For  the  anecdotal  interest  in  this  checkered  diversity  of  vari- 
ous opinions  on  various  things,  which  was  perhaps  formerly  the 
chief  motive  of  a  "Hi.storyof  Philosopliy,"  stimulated  too  by  the 
remarkable  and  strjuige  nature  of  many  of  these  views,  cannot 
possibly  serve  as  the  permanent  centre  of  a  genuine  scicutliic  disci- 
pline. 

1.  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  case  8tan<ls  other- 
wise with  the  history  of  philosophy  than  with  that  of  any  other 
science.  For  with  all  these  tlio  tifld  of  research  remains  fixed,  on 
the  whole  at  least,  however  many  the  varialiana  to  which  its  extent, 
its  separation  from  a  still  more  general  field,  and  its  limitation  with 
refert;u(;e  to  neighbouring  fields,  may  be  subject  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory. In  such  a  case  there  is  nu  difficulty  in  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  kruiwledgo  over  a  field  which  (^au  be  deterinineil  iu  this 
way,  and  in  nvrntually  making  just  those  variations  intelligible  as 
the  natural  couaeriuences  of  this  development  of  insight. 

>  The  beKt  i«ridence  for  this  sutiMnenl  is  afforded  by  Just  the  pnssinnaie 

attacka  wliicli  Sehopcnlianer  directeil  iigniinit  Uio  relation  between  pUdtwiipliy 
and  the  univeraillea. 
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Qnibs  oth«rvise,  however,  iu  the  case  of  philosophy,  which  has 
BO  BQch  &ubjoet>iualt(>r  common  to  nW  its  periofls,  and  whose  "  hi»* 
tOTT,"  therefuro>  sets  forth  no  coiisUmt  utlvunL-e  or  gntdual  ap])roxL- 
uatiou  to  a  kimwletlge  of  ttie  snlijcM^t  in  qunstioii.  Rather,  it  has 
•Iviyft  been  emphiisiaeU  that  wlule  iu  other  sciences,  a  qtiiut  build* 
iag  Bp  of  knowledge  is  the  rule,  as  stwn  as  thoy  have  once  K^iiiied 
S  mrv  methotliual  footing  after  their  rhapsotliciil  beginnings, — a 
ruW  which  is  interrupted  ouly  from  time  to  time  by  a  sudden  new 
beginningT  —  i'l  philosophy  the  reverse  is  true.  There  it  is  tho 
ex«!piion  that  successors  gratefully  develop  what  has  been  already 
adiiereO,  aucl  eacli  of  the  great  systems  of  philosophy  hegiim  to 
•olvff  its  newly  formulated  problem  ab  ovoj  as  if  the  other  systems 
had  st^arwly  existed. 

2.  If  in  spite  of  all  of  this  we  are  stiU  to  he  able  to  speak  of  a  "  liis- 
loty  of  philiisophy,"  the  unity  of  connection,  whioh  we  find  neither 
in  kbe  objmts  >vith  which  philosophers  busy  themselves,  nor  in  the 
problems  tliey  havi*  set  themselves,  can  be  found  only  in  the  comimm 
ftxnit  ttAictt  rA^y  fiatv  accomjJishe.fl  in  spite  of  uU  the  viunety  in  their 
mbjeei-matter  and  in  the  purposes  with  whieh  they  have  worked. 

But  this  common  pro<luct,  which  constitutes  the  meaning  of  the 
hulory  of  philosuphy,  rfsts  on  just  the  changinj;  relations  whit^h 
the  work  of  philosophers  h<is  snstiuned  in  tlie  exmrse  uf  history,  not 
imly  iu  th»maturest  results  of  science  in  general  and  of  the  special 
•citocea  in  particular,  but  also  to  the  other  activities  of  European 
errilimtlon.  For  was  it  that  philosophy  hjui  in  view  the  project  of 
Agnwnil  scientific  knowledge  of  the  universe,  which  she  would  win 
Wtbrr  in  the  rolo  of  universal  science,  or  as  a  geuenilising  oompre- 
in  of  the  results  of  the  special  soienoes,  or  was  it  that  she 
;bt  a  riew  of  life  which  should  give  a  complete  expression  to 
the  lujtbest  v:Uuei  of  will  and  feeling,  or  was  it  finally  that  with  a 
dourly  defined  limitatinu  of  her  Held  she  made  reason's  self-knowl- 
tdgt  ber  goal,  —  the  result  always  w:i3  that  she  wjis  lalM)uring  to 
bring  to  conscious  expression  the  necessary  forms  and  principles  in 
wV  '  ''  ■  human  reason  manifests  its  activity, and  to  transfer  these 
1;  r  original  form  of  i>erc*^ptions,  feelings,  and  impulses,  into 

that  of  »fHtrj^ions,  In  some  direetiou  and  in  some  fasliion  every 
lihiloaophy  has  striven  to  reach,  over  a  more  or  less  ext/fnsive  field, 
A  fnrmulation  iu  conception  of  the  material  immediately  given  iu 
tbt*  worhl  anil  iu  life;  and  so,  as  these  efforts  Imve  passed  into  his- 
tory, tb«  onnstitutifui  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  life  has  been 
stop  by  fttep  diKclnsi'd.  Tfif  Jiinlon/  uf  Phtltuinfthf/  /j*  (he  protVMs  in 
MiAtM  fiimfjfftfi  humanitti  haA  fmfn»ti>d  in  Kivutific  concfjUions  it» 
wJ^rrw'nf  the  world  and  its  jurhjuwnta  of  life. 
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It  is  tliis  common  fmit  of  all  tho  intpUontnal  crcationa  whinh 
present  themselves  aa  "philusaphies,'*  which  alone  gives  to  the 
history  of  [jliilosophy  as  a  genuine  scionoc  its  content,  its  problem, 
and  its  jiistitication.  This,  too,  is  the  reiiwon  why  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  plulosophy  is  a  neeessary  requii-enient,  not  only  for 
all  scholarly  cdueation,  but  for  all  culture  wliatever;  for  it  teaches 
how  the  conct-'jitions  anil  forms  have  been  coined,  in  whi<*h  wo  all, 
in  evcry-day  life  as  well  as  iu  tlie  particular  soieuoes,  think  and 
judge  the  world  of  our  experionce. 

The  beginnings  of  the  history  of  philnsophy  are  to  bo  souftlii  in  tho  hlatorlcal 
compnsitioim  [for  the  most  part  li-st)  of  llic  fcceai  sc-huuU  i»f  aTili<inU_v,  iM*]'i'Ciii]Iy 
the  IVrijHltptic  Kehool.  As  wo  amy  i«*e  In  lln'  t'Xiiiiiplca  K'vi-n  by  An;il<)tle,* 
thrwi  work-s  hrwl  iIh)  critlail  pur|triJM;  of  pnr|mriiij;  for  tli<'  (icvt'Iopmi-nt  of  t,li**ir 
own  vifWfi  by  a  lUalmsticjil  fxiiriiiiiatioii  iif  vil■^vs  previoiwly  brought  forward. 
Sul'U  ot>Uccti"iii8  of  hiRtoriml  matf*rinl  were  planiu-tl  fur  the  vaHnUR  flelda  of 
science,  M\ii  itoxo^raphiciS''  in  phi^osupliy  ariiac-  in  lbi»  way  side  tiy  side  witlii 
liWtori*'!*  lit  f»a.i-tieul;ir  iliwiplitiPH,  »iii;li  jm  Mi:iLh*'iiijilir'j*,  n.stnilioiiiy,  phyt*k'8,  eic. 
Ah  iin-liii;il.ioti  Jitid  |H)wi-r  for  iiiilHpi<ni|i'nl  philiwipliii^  Uinu^lit  InhT  rh't'liiiptlf 
tliiA  liu-ratiin?  tIt'KwnijriittHi  int*!  a  Ii-arncU  scrap-book  work,  in  wliicli  were  mliisled 
ancc^Iiitca  from  tbc  lives  of  the  philosi^pbGrs,  Intliviiliml  epigrammatic  sayings, 
and  sketclioi  of  tht-!r  doctrines. 

ThoRe  expiDtltioiiK  bebini(iiiu;  to  the  inndoni  period  which  worn  ]>a8ed  ui>on 
tho  nmiainH  <if  anrn^nt  trudition  b.vi  this  snni<*  rbaraotLT  of  collpclions  nf  curioai- 
tics.  Such  wore  Stmifnj/^g^  rvpn>ilui?tion  of  Diopciie-s  Lat-rtius,  antl  Iiruck«r'» 
worki),*  I  >n1y  with  time  do  wti  lind  orilioal  diw-criinifUi  ijl  natf  nf  ibi*  Anurcea 
{BhMp,^  Fiifli'horn'''),  :i  ninn-  unpffjiuiiffji  npjin  liensi-in  of  tin;  hiHtnrical 
(tisnitiaitici- of  individual  dnctrincs  {TM*'mann,''  Deijt^ramto"),  and  ny^tpmatia 
critioi^im  of  these  upon  tho  ba*iis  of  tbe  new  staud]>oint  {Tenneimnnj^  i'Vi**," 
and  Srhtfit^rm'irJti'r^^). 

It  win*,  hitwfver,  Uirough  Utfiel^  that  Uio  history  of  philosophy  wan  finrt 
made  an  indeiwndent  science,  for  ho  diwovered  tlic  essential  point  that  Uie 

'  £ff.  in  the  l>oj?l!ininjj  of  the  Metaphifeics. 
8  More  in  detail  on  ihcfto  bolnw. 

*  Til.  Stanley.  Th--  llisiovj  '>f  I'kilmofih'j.     I.ojhI.  \<\Hr>. 

*  J.  .1.  IJnickcr,  Hii't"rifi  Cr'iifia  J'hi(«f4}phia:.  6  vols.  Leij*.  l74Sfr.  Imti- 
tutinncH  HiMnriti:  J'ttUngophifV.     l.oiiw.  1747. 

*  J.  a.  Bnlile,  Lekrbuch  tier  iJenchirKit  dnr  J'ttiliMwhiv.    8  vols.    Gotlinccn, 

nmff. 

«  c^.  fi.  Fiillrtboni,  Beitrnge  zitr  OeachirhU  der  Philoxopfite.  Vi  Stmlion. 
Zatllihau,  ITU!  fT. 

■  I).  'I'ledomann,  GeUit  der  Spteutattwn  Phthsofthir.  7  vols.  Marburg, 
1701  fT. 

■  I)e  Ofninilo.  Uhioire  Compart  de$  Siftthnea  de  rbifogophie.  2d  cd.  In 
4  vols.     I'arw,  lW2f. 

"  W.  (J.  Tniinomann,  Orttchirhtfi  i!rr  Phiinrnphiv.  11  vn]«i.  Lfiiifl.  ITIW  ft. 
GniudriMH  der  (iemchi'-Jite  tUr  I'hilrmophin  fi\r  litn  akadem  inch  fin  VnUrricltt. 
L«i|)K.  1812.     [Ena.  tmns.  ISW  luid  1W.'l».] 

I''  J.  l*'r.  Krli-it,  t/eai'hichte  drr  PhiloMjihif.     2  vola.    Halle,  IS.'JTff. 

"  l-'r.  .VhliiiTiiiauhrr,  I'iPAi-hirUle  ih-r  I'fiilfistt/ihlc.  from  bis  littrary  rpinilins 
in  rlK-  Coll.  Wnikrt.    Hi.  Abtlj..  4  ltd.,  1  Ih.     liirliii.  l»:w. 

'!■  f'f.  the  biiniduciiiiiis  of  the  liirmnrnfutdiHjif  iIum  (ifislcji,  of  the  lecturoii  uu 
thi*  tViilifKophj/  uf  llixturn,  mid  iboAt*  mi  tint  IliKtnry  nf  fhihiintphij.  {\vn.  Werke, 
lid.  II.pp.i|-.'ff.;"l\".  pp,  n  rr.;  Xin.pp.  11-1:M.  in  IKtifl's  work**  Ibt?  l-VxrftirW* 
der  l^iUtmtphie,  edihd  fhun  his  liTlun.'s  by  Mleliflta.  onrnpii-s  Volx.  XIII.-XV. 
Ib-rliii.  IKW-JHV  [i.rcUtrcit  t»n  thn  /liaturif  i*/  Vtiihtstifthii,  by  (i.  W.  Henitl. 
'Trans,  by  K.  S.  IhuOani;  in  :)  V4iLs.    Vul.  I.     i.oml.  1H'.)2.]     On  hU  standpoint 
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hiittory  of  philoeophy  can  set  forth  neither  a  motley  collection  of  opinions  of 
T&rk>ua  learned  gentleman  "de  omnihxta  rebus  et  de  giiibusdam  a^iis,"  nor  a 
constantly  widening  and  perfccling  elaboration  of  the  same  subject-matter,  but 
rather  only  the  Ihnited  process  in  which  the  "  categories  "  of  reason  have  suc- 
eeeairely  attained  distinct  consciouBness  and  reached  the  form  of  conceptions. 

This  valuable  insight  was,  however,  obscured  and  injured  in  the  case  of  Hegel 
by  an  additional  asumption,  since  he  was  convinced  that  the  chronological  order 
in  which  tlie  above  ** categories"  have  presented  theinselves  in  the  histtirical 
ey«u-ius  of  philosophy  must  necessarily  correspond  with  the  logical  and  syste- 
matic order  in  which  these  same  categories  should  appear  as  '*  elements  of 
truth  "  in  tlie  logical  construction  of  the  final  system  of  philosophy  (i.e.  in 
Hep'l's  view,  bis  own).  The  fundamental  thought,  right  in  itself,  tlius  led  to 
the  mistake  of  a  construction  of  tlie  liisttiry  of  philosophy  under  the  control  of  a 
philosophical  system,  and  so  to  a  frequent  violation  of  historical  fact.  This 
error,  which  the  development  of  a  scientitic  history  of  pliilosuphy  in  the  nine- 
ty-filth century  has  set  aside  in  favour  of  historical  accuracy  and  exactness,  arose 
from  the  wrong  idea  (though  an  idea  in  logical  consistence  with  the  principles  of 
lle!:«:l*s  philosophy)  that  the  historical  progress  of  philosophical  thought  is  due 
«<'l«-ly.  or  at  least  essentially,  to  an  ideal  necessity  with  wliich  one  "category" 
puabes  forward  another  in  the  dialectical  movement.  In  truth,  the  picture  of 
the  historical  movement  of  philosophy  is  quite  a  difTerent  one.  It  depends  not 
fr'lfly  upon  the  tliinking  of  "humanity  "  or  even  of  the  "  Weltijfint,''^  but  just 
as  truly  uiK>n  the  reflections,  the  needs  of  mind  and  heart,  the  presaging  thought 
and  sudden  flashes  of  insight,  of  philosophising  individuals. 

3.  The  history  of  philosophy,  considered  as  such  a  stira-total,  in 
which  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  man's  views  of  the  world  and 
judgments  of  life  have  been  embodied,  is  the  product  of  a  great 
variety  of  single  movements  of  thought.  And  as  the  actual  motives 
of  these  movements,  various  factors  arc  to  be  distinguished,  both  in 
thf  setting  of  the  problems  and  in  the  attempts  at  their  logical 
solution. 

The  logical,  prafftnntic  factor  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  important. 
For  the  problems  of  philosopliy  are  in  tlic  main  given,  and  tliis  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  riicurring  in  the  histor- 
ical movement  of  thuuglit  its  the  "primeval  enigma  of  exist(ULce," 
and  are  ever  anew  demanding  iinjieriously  the  solution  which  has 
iu'ViT  complet<'ly  succeeded.  They  are  given,  however,  by  the 
in-ulequary  and  internal  contradictions  of  the  material  which  con- 
sciousness presents  for  philosophical  consideration.'      But  just  for 

Utanrl  (i.  O.  Marbarh,  Lrhrhnt'h  *h-r  (Sfi»rhirh1e  I'hil"iio).hir  (2.  Abth.  Li-lps. 
lO  fl.;.  L.  Ilcnriaini,  (imrhirhtt'  drr  fhihixniiliif  in  jimijinntim-htr  liihumUunQ 
:  I>»ii>«.  IHIJT).  and  in  part  also  tlii'  survey  of  tlie  entire  liislury  of  pliilosopliy 
wliieli  .r  ItRuilsH  has  published  as  the  tirst  (only)  viilunie  nf  a  titurttfchti-  tier 
mii'Hij-hif  nfit  Ktiitt  (Hn-slau,  1H42).  In  Frain-,-  this  line  is  represented  by  V. 
('■■iit-iii.  httviiu'-tiiiu  hVIIistiiin-  'I'- In  Vhifintniihir  (Paris,  ISiiH  ;  7lh  t-il.  1HT2)  ; 
llinhn'rf  lirn/nilf  tlf  In  I'hilimi'iiliif  (I'Jth  ed..  Paris,  ISKI). 

'  Mont  pn*eis4-ly,  this  tniidet|u;irv,  wliich  eaiimit  here  1m'  uion-  exactly  devel- 
ojit-d.  nod  whieh  r,in  be  fully  brmmlit  out  only  in  a  system  of  episteniolojry, 
r..n<i-;ts  in  the  eirciitiislain'e  tliat  tliat  wlni-li  is  L;iven  in  experienee  never  nu-i-ta 
i-oliipletely  the  eoiiee[>(i<iii;d  tleniantls  wliieli.  in  el:ib>.r:itin!:  tlie  same  aceopling 
to  the  inner  nature  .if  the  reason,  we  >•■!  up,  at  litst  na'i'vily  and  iniinedjately, 
and  later  with  relleetive  eonseiou-iniss,  'lliis  iiiitimiiniitin  (or  failure  to  meet 
thu  Uw8  of  Uiought)  can  bu  escaitcd  by  ordinary  life,  or  even  by  extieriential 
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this  rci^an  this  matm'uti  ooutains  tha  real  presuppositions  and  the 
logical  constraining  forces  for  all  rational  reflection  upon  it,  and, 
because  fi-om,  the  nature  of  the  ease  these  are  always  assertiug 
themselves  anew  iu  tbe  same  way,  it  follows  that  not  only  the  chief 
problems  in  the  histury  of  jihilosujiliy,  but  also  the  chief  lines  along 
whith  a  solution  is  attcmpteil,  arc  i-epeate-d.  Just  this  couatancj 
in  all  changp,  which,  reganled  from  without,  makea  the  impi-eiisiou 
that  philoaopby  is  striving  fruitlessly  in  ever-recreated  circles  for 
a  goal  that  is  never  attained,  proves  only  thisj  —  that  the  problems 
of  philosophy  arc  tasks  which  the  human  mind  cauiiot  escape.* 
And  so  we  understand  how  the  same  logical  neocssity  in  repnatj?d 
instances  causes  one  doctrine  to  give  birth  to  another,  lleuee  prog- 
ress in  the  history  of  philosophy  is,  during  certain  periods,  to  be 
understood  entirely  pragmatically,  i.e.  through  the  internal  necessity 
of  the  thoughts  and  through  the  *'  logic  of  tlnugs." 

The  mistake  of  Hegers  nientioiic<l  al>nvi>,  conftist^,  then,  only  in  his  wishing  to 
make  of  a  factor  vrliicli  is  effective  wiibin  certain  liniiu,  the  only,  or  at  least 
tlio  prijic'ipnl,  tu'UiT.  It  wou.Ui  be  the  opposlle  error  to  deny  absoluU:ly  the 
*'  rpiu^nii  in  liifttorv,"  hikI  1*i  i*l'i'  in  thi*  suocejtsive  ili>clrinr.t  of  philtMoptiy  only 
confuted  chani:f-r]i('Ui;liti*  of  imliviilual;*.  It  is  mllit'r  trui!  ttial  tin:  t'»tai  roiiicnt 
of  iho  hiatoi-y  of  pliilosophy  can  be  exphiinecl  unly  thrL>u4i  Uie  fact  tliat  the 
iiwe.s,Hitieti  exlstinn  in  the  nature  of  tiling's  assert  thfrnsclvcB  nver  and  over  in 
Ww  tliinkhig  of  indiviihialM,  tiowcvor  iicoiilentiil  th<>  s[x>oiaI  {■ondiiionfi  of  this 
Utter  may  be.  On  these  relations  rest  thn  attempw  made  to  elassify  all  philo- 
Bophical  (Irictrlnes  under  certsiiu  types,  and  to  esiaWish  a  sort  of  rhythmical 
repetition  in  their  historieal  devtdopmciit.  On  this  basl;;  V.  t'ousin'^  hrong;ht 
forward  his  ihi-ory  of  the  fonr  .sy-stciiis,  IdcaliMrn,  Sensiuilisni,  Scttptieiwin,  Mys- 
ticism ;  so  t.no  Ani;u«l  Cointti"  iii«  of  the  three  sUiit's.  Hie  tlieohi^neal,  thu  ineta- 
physiea],  and  the  positive.  An  interesting  and  in  many  ways  inairnctlvo 
gi-oupiii;^  of  plnlotiophicai  doctrines  about  the  particular  main  problems  U 
nfr^>r«le4l  by  A.  Kenonvier  In  liis  AV/kiVj**-  <Vune  Clfissificatian  Synt/uHiiti^ue 
den  Ifoetriiies  PhUoHophiijrteH  (2  vols.,  PariH,  IHhA  f.),  A  sciioiil-bocik  which 
aiTant'es  iliu  jiliihi^tphleal  ibHjtrineji  atrcurditiK  to  probhtnia  niul  t^ehoi»lij  h;ift  been 
issuwl  by  Paul  .lanoi  and  SfialUes  ;  Uistoire  tit  la  PhUoatjphie. ;  hs  prublhntt  e! 
Us  Scales  (Paria,  18S7). 

4.  But  the  pragmatic  thread  very  often  breaks  off  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  Tito  lustorical  order  in  particular,  in  which  prob- 
lems have  presented  themselves,  shows  almost  a  complete  absence 


scienre,  by  working  with  auxiliary"  concepMons,  which  hidned  remain  prfdilem- 
atical  ill  thcniwelves,  but  wliieh.  within  certain  bounds,  snllice  for  an  elahf-ration 
of  Uie  maierlal  of  exjHTieai-e  that  meets  <>ur  prartiral  iiecd-s.  Hut  it  is  just  in 
tIti'SK  auxiliary  mtii-eptions  that,  the  pnOdeins  of  philoHophy  inhere. 

'  III  thii*  way  the  re^tuU**  of  Kiint'H  inve^tljoitioiis  "ii  "The  Anliiiotny  of  Pure 
Iteaaoii "  ( Ciitiqur  of  /'«r»'  IttasoH,  'I'raiiscendeiital  DiaU'Ciio,  second  st-o.)  mkht 
be  hwtorlcally  and  system alitally  extended  ;  t-f.  W.  Windetband,  (hfchirhlf:  dn- 
neHrr>'n  Philo.tonhif,  U.  flo  f. 

2  Cf.  Note  12,  p.  10. 

*  A.  Cointe,  Cotira  de  Vbilosnuhif  Pttsitii-r  I,  0,  with  which  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 
arc  t<>  Itv  eompiired  as  the  rarr>'iii;;  nul  "f  the  sr-jieine.  Similar  thotiglit^  are 
also  fuuju)  in  I>'.'\tetubeil'N  Difcourm  Priliminalre  la  the  Encodopidic 
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of  rach  an  immanent  logical  nucesaity.  Here,  on  the  oontr.iry, 
soother  factor  asserts  itnelf  which  may  Iwst  be  designated  as  the 
Jiattor  eontribttted  ftif  the  AtWorv  of  ciriliiiafioH.  For  philusophy 
receirea  botli  its  proliloms  and  tlie  nialeiiaU  lor  their  solution  from 
th*  ideas  of  the  gtMieral  consciousness  of  the  tiini',  and  from  the 
nseds  of  aooiety.  The  greitt  conquests  and  the  newly  emerging 
qocaSicMis  of  the  spei-iiil  sjoi^ncps,  the  movements  of  the  i-eligions 
rainsfiotciiness.  Uie  intuitions  of  art,  the  revolutions  in  sociid  and 
l^ditii'al  life, — all  these  give  philosophy  new  impulses  at  irregular 
iotrrr&ls,  and  condition  the  directions  of  the  interest  whioh  forces. 
now  these,  now  those,  problems  into  the  foregrouiul.  and  crowds 
others  fitr  the  time  being  aside;  and  no  leas  do  they  condition  also 
the  changes  which  questions  and  answers  experience  in  course  of 
time.  Where  this  dependence  shows  itself  with  esi>ecial  clearness, 
we  have  under  certain  circumstances  a  philosophical  system  appear- 
ing, that  represents  exactly  the  knowledge  which  a  definite  age  has 
of  itAeif ;  or  we  may  have  the  oppositions  in  the  general  culture  of 
the  age  finding  their  expression  in  the  strife  of  philosophical  sys- 
toiac  And  so  besides  tlie  constant  dependence  upon  the  essential 
chaiarlpr  of  the  subject-matter  —  the  pragmatic  factor  —  there  pre- 
vails also  a  necessity  growing  out  of  the  history  of  eiviliKation,  or 
carreot  state  of  culture,  which  warrants  a  historic^d  right  of  exist- 
I  to  fttroetures  of  tliought  in  themselves  untenable. 


TMi  T»1iitVin  nlftn  wrut  flrM  lirouglit  tn  notice  En  a  prater  dpfoec  than  before 
hy  tl^fl.  altliiniuli  tlu*  'Tt'ljuivi'  iriitli  "  which  he  ascrilii'R  bt  the  imnicular 
BTtbtmM  hni  ->M<)>  iitiTi  nl  tht<  eanii-  time  a  Ky^tt.'iiiatlc  niE-aiiin^,  owing  to  hUt 
MdaoCleal   i  '■>!  thnuglit.     Oti   t)ie  othvr  hiuul,  Uic  fleiiK-iit  liut;  to  tlie 

MMary  of  >'i      i  n  him  Im'mi  (>f'.>«t  furumlalcd  uinong  hiit  Ktioci^ttsunt  by  Knuo 

.AdUr.*  wbu  \mm  kkio  nvailod  hiinxflf  of  ii.  in  iinMt  hrilltani  niunni-r  in  hU  vx{tty- 
■Mofi  of  lh»  mbj^rt.  H«>  regardM  phil'i^ophj-  in  iu  hu<UiricAl  imfoUlinR  lu  the 
pWgwuMJtf        ''  '.<•  of  the  buinjui  mind,  antl   makes  its  (U-vi]i>pment 

mfS^fif  M  '  htioned  by  the  ilevelojmtt>«t  of  Viw.  i>h\wi  which  in  it 

la  attalnliu  •<■  Mr.. ..-.<,.. .i:<'.  Alihmtph  DiiH  ri|i|ihi>ti  u>  a  numlwr  of  Ute  miiBt 
teMtant  Ryiit<<iiui,  it  Ik  yrt  \m\  oni-  of  \\\c  fiirinni  inv»|v(il. 

11w  Infliirnr^Ht  fmni  ihe  hlKtnry  n{  rivilitutlinn  which  romUiion  the  ittAi(*nifnt 
awt  ■nlnllnn  <>(  philtMophif?  pnihh'itiM,  aflon)  nn  i^xjit-umtiou  in  inottt  case*  of  ui 
^nff*>nii*ly  ilueri'Mtlni;  |»ln-ni>nu>i)'Hi  whii'h  U  nf  frn>nl  im|i<irtani:e  fitr  underHtand* 
inir  lh<*  lililnrical  ilt'Vi'lopiiirnt ;  s\7..  thr  cftmjiUeation  ur  int^nr-nn'tHH  n/ prob- 
Unu.  Fur  whrn  intcnitt  i»  Oircclt^d  chiefly  on  certain  linvn  of  thutiuht,  it  U 
inrvtobbi,  >  '  m  iMycholngical  Uwk,  that  oMux-iatiunK  will  l>f  fonned 
I  dli  '■«•»  of  thought* —aiU(>rtarl(inH  whii-h  an-  not  hnin.t\  nn  the 


HMMft^ALUi.  —  »..-!  so,  tliai  iinefftinnii  whioh  In  tlifmM'ln>«  bA?t;  nfitliinu  tn  ito 
wflB  irl  other  berome  hirnilpil  ami  mmli<  t<>  ih'|*f'itd  upou  eacb  othiT  in  tlitdr 
eahrttnp.  An  extrenicly  im{iorlant  itiid  wry  nftt-n  ri<curnnK  examplv  nf  tliirt  is 
tte  InUBmdnffllniC  nf  otliir-Al  uid  vulhctir  iniVrcAts  in  tht>  treatment  of  theoretical 
piiiMiii  Ttw  wt'li-kniiwii  1iu:i  of  daily  itf<>  tJiat  men'8  views  are  deiennioed 
■J  llMir  wiibM.  tiopce,  fcont,  and  Utcti nations,  tluU  their  tluroiX'ticsl  mre  condi- 

I  Koao  Ftacber.  GftrhirhU  dtr  nru^rrn  PhUofnphif,  T.  1,  Elnleitang  I.-V, 
{tnnt.  ^  J.  P.  Gordy,  lM*cart«9  amt  hUi  Srhnol,  N.Y.  1H87]. 
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lUmcd  by  their  ftthknl  and  ffiHthatia  jutlgmonta  (  U>thfU«  ilHtth  ihre  Bf-urth^ 

Uingfii),  — tills  fact  in  rfi)*-aU-<l  oti  a  lari,'fri*L':Ut  in  Dieir  viewn  of  l.lm  uiiiverM^, 
aiwl  has  even  boon  able  t"  riw;  so  liifjli  in  iWiiUwnpliy  tli;it.  wliat  liiwl  hfpti  pr«- 
vioualy  iiivaltmUrUy  proulisetl,  was  pruclaUutitl  (by  Rimt)  au  L^pii^tcinulugical 
jiotitulatu. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  histori<:a.l  process  wc  are  tracing  owes  all  its 
▼arietj*  and  multiplicity  of  forms  to  tJio  oircnmstaneo  that  the  ilc- 
velopinent  of  ideas  niid  tho  forniuhttion  of  gmicsral  Ift'lief.s  into 
abstract  conceptions  are  ucconiplished  on]y  tlirotigli  the  tliiuking 
of  individual  jjt*ritfmalitifi)t,  who,  though  rtMilnd  ever  so  deeply  with 
tlicir  thouglit  in  tho  hi.i{ical  connection  and  prevalent  ideas  of  a 
historical  period,  always  a^lil  a  particular  elnjnpnt  hy  their  own 
individuality  and  conduct  of  life.  Tiiis  iriflii'idufd  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  history  of  philosophy  deserves  so  great  atten- 
tion fur  the  reason  that  those  who  liave  bonic  the  leading-  part  in 
the  movement  have  sliown  themselves  to  he  marked,  independent 
personalities,  whose  peculiar  nature  has  been  a  determining  in- 
fluence, not  meroily  for  the  selection  and  corabinatioi»  of  pmblems, 
bnt  also  for  working  out  the  conceptions  to  furnish  solutions,  both 
in  their  own  doctrines  and  in  those  of  their  successors.  That  history 
is  the  kingdom  of  individualities,  of  dt^tails  whioh  are  not  to  \>e 
repeated  and  which  have  value  in  themselves,  is  shown  ulso  in  the 
history  of  philosojihy:  liert^,  too,  great  itensonidiiies  have  exercised 
far-reacliing  and  not  exclusively  beueficial  iufiuencea. 

It  Id  clpftr  that  the  abovo-montinnwi  com  pi  f  cation  of  problpms  Is  broajjht 
about  by  the  siibjcclivt'  itMatims  in  vrlirch  irulivkinril  plilIosojiluTM  »itan(l,  in  a 
much  gTc>a'4*r  (Ittgn^  tliiin  by  liin  (Krc:i8iiiii8  p]V)«-nU*cl  in  thC'  f^■lU'nLl  ctiiiKciiPita- 
nc«3  of  a  time,  of  a  penple,  vtr-  'niftm  U  no  pliilosophii*al  Hysijini  that  ifi  froe 
from  this  Inflnenfc  of  the  vHTsn'malily  of  it«  founder.  Ilf^nce  all  pliilosopbii-al 
syHtt^mn  art)  croation-i  of  indivittuaLiiy.  pi'<>sontliig  In  this  n'tipLt-t  a  certain  r&- 
wnihlaiine  with  wnrkw  nf  art,  antl  aH  »mdi  art'  t«  bti  undn-sUMMt  fnun  th«  ]>nint.  of 
vitnv  fvf  till*  p^^raonality  nf  llu'ir  fmmiter  'i'h«  fl*'nieiit«  nf  (ivi*ry  phMnKoplH-r'B 
WHt'imrhnuiing  grow  out  of  thi-  problems  of  rt-ality  wiiich  an^  ever  the  snmo, 
and  out  of  the  ren^on  as  it  m  directeil  to  tlicir  sohiLimi,  hut  bi>si(li>s  lhi»  out  iif 
the  views  and  i'U'als  of  ]m  penpU'  and  his  tiiiiB ;  tlie  form  and  armntreiivent, 
howpver,  the  conntjctinii  ttnd  vaUmfiiui  wliirh  they  find  in  the  synti'iii,  are  cotuli- 
tlnnett  hy  his  birtli  mid  wliiration,  lilx  a»Miv|t.y  atid  iM  in  lifi',  his  itharacter  and 
hirt  i-xpiTifiird.  Ilrrr.  ai-Knnlinyly,  tin;  imivrrsiiiity  wliicli  tielnnuH  to  t^e  otliiT 
two  fjiciiira  Ih  often  wiuitinic.  In  ihe  wwo  of  these  purely  individuiil  creiilumB, 
aesthetic  chnrin  mnttt  take  ihe  i^lnoo  of  ihn  wf>rth  nf  abiding  kimwletlpp,  and  the 
Impress! veiu-'fls  of  iiiiiiy  phcnuim-nrt  nf  thf  liitrnry  of  plitliwopliy  rcsU,  in  far-t, 
only  upon  tlie  tiiii;:ic  of  their  "poi-lry  of  i<len«"  ( flftrrif-ithrhlun/j). 

In  arhlitioti,  tht>ii.  to  the  cotnplicatinn  nf  pnihletiis  ami  t^i  the  idi-iut  dt^tennliied 
by  fancy  and  feeling,  wliich  an:  alrt-ady  enomjli  to  U-ad  Ihr  gi-iu-ni]  cnnnmon*. 
ness  astray,  there  »r<^  hi  Ihi?  rase  of  iiidiviihials  similar,  Iwil  purely  iientonal, 
pmw^ssoa  t^j  leiui  to  tlir  fonnatioii  and  Hnlutiou  nf  problems  still  more  the  char- 
acter of  artificiality.  Wt-  cannot  fail  to  recr'{nii.He  that  philoROphern  liavt;  often 
l^ne  about  strusi^linj;  with  (|uefitlnns  whieh  tmve  nn  hafiin  In  n'nlity,  i*f>  ilial  alt 
tiiouuht  expeudi-d  upon  them  was  in  vain,  and  that,  on  llie  othrr  liand,  even  in 
wmueclioii  with  the  snlutinn  of  n-iii  proMciti!*,  inifnrlininte  attfmipLs  in  the  a 
priori  ronKtnictJnn  of  concvptlnns  Isave  clipped  in,  wbluh  have  been  liindranctQ 
ratUei  than  huliw  toward  the  issue  of  the  toatter. 
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Thft  wnniWrM  fnalnre  iti  iho  history  of  philutophy  remains  joKt  tliis,  tliHt 
wit  of  Mich  B  niiiltiiude  i>f  milividuul  and  gi'ticml  coinplkiiLtiuiin  ttiL-rc  has  yet 
kMnoaUiv!  whnlo  InUI  ilowii  Hint  outUiit)  of  univi-rsiUly  valiil  ronrcpilnnfl  fur 
vfowinf  UiD  MTttrld  uid  jud^m<>  life,  urhidt  pruHciiLs  Utc  liciciiLitli:  fiii^niticatice  uf 

fl  InrtJttiijtttwM  in  Ihe  hixtonf  of  jthtlnHophif  hna  armi'dingf^  the 
'ttg  tnnicM  to  accoinfiliiJi :  (1)  To  esUiblUh  with  pvevittitm  what 
'■^  (Irrived  fmm  thu  avuiliihle  sources  as  to  tlie  circumstances 
in  life,  tht?  mental  develupmeiit,  and  the  doctriacs  of  individual 
philosophers;  (2)  from  these  facts  to  reconstruct  the  rfenttic  pro- 
in  such  %  way  that  in  the  case  of  ercry  philosopher  wo  may 
ttAdanlADd  how  hia  doctrines  de{)end  in  part  upon  thone  of  bis 
pmdeoesBors,  in  part  upon  the  general  ideas  of  liis  time,  and  in  part 
npoa  bit  OMm  nature  and  the  course  of  his  education ;  (3)  from 
tlw!  consideration  of  the  wliolo  t<>  estimate  what  value  for  tho  tutal 
rwult  of  the  history  of  pliihisophy  belungs  to  the  theories  thus 
•Btablishrd  and  explained  :i5  n>g:trtlH  their  origiiL 

Willi  reifvronco  to  the  first  two  {wints,  the  history  of  philosophy 
in  a  fAffotoffiethftistorical,  with  reference  to  the  thii-d  elemeut  it  is  a 
cr^CiOD^jZo»ijiA/ra/  aeieuce* 

im)  Tn  MUhllkh  iu  f»rU  the  hiHti-ry  nf  phtlosopby  mtuit  proceed  to  a  careful 
and  cij4Drn'h''n!ilYo  cxamiuation  nf  Ute  itourrrs.  1  bpM*  HnurcoSf  bowcvor,  vary 
fjftmti}  :--t  timeo  ni  Uu-ir  iriiiiNiuri'itcy  aiid  ftihtt-M. 

Tk*  t*  for  iiivpHtipitinn  in  the  liislnry  of  pliilnsopUy  arc  of  counw 

Iks  MvrA»  "  ■'••j*t*;M<r«  Uit-msrlvcM.     Fnr  Iho  TntidtrH  periml  we  Bland 

I  Ufon  ti  'tkii'  lootlni;.     Since  the  diHcorf>rv  uf  tlic  nri  "1  priruinfi, 

yttuii.^.  i.  .>.^',  u-<N>iiii'  M)  wi'll  fHiahiiHhiil  and  clt'sr  lliitl  it  (ifftTK  in  |jfti. 
a  dUHfUltitui  ii(  Kiiy  kind.  Tht-  wrilinpt  wliirli  pliiltiMtphiTM  liavit  pub- 
■lam  thu  IIfU»if«tnnrr  an*  ilinmL'hout  nccttsMiLih'  for  thi?  n-Bearoh  of 
M^i^ay.  Thff  osmv  in  which  ()tn-t>Uonit  nf  ):ftiuini  luiw.  uf  tiu>  lime  of  ori>;lna>- 
Itan,  de^  (Jfv  ri«v  to  c»iiui>vt'r><ii^  arv  i-xm-iut-ly  Midduni :  a  phil'ilnpral  criti. 
d^  tarn  hmr  bni  a  luumw  flelil  t>ir  lirtiviiv,  and  when-  it  i*>ui  i>nliT  {h»  is  the 
tmtm  la  }mr\  tn  ri-frn-iiG»*  tit  iln'  difh-rent  e>liil(i|i«  nf  Kaiu'it  worka).  It  cunn'riia 
■MMy  nAHmllnaii'.  and  in  ih<>  \fuA  IriKinin-e  IrHiKTi-rt- nt.  pt>inu.  lli-ro,  tno.  wt>  are 
Inlrtfttaly  attn*  -d  thi-  (-■impU-t'-nr''.'^  <d  ilic  timli-rial  ;  tliat  anythlni;  'if  w(-ti:lit  Is 
loal,  0tr  mtlW  1..  \.4-  .  ri>,  .-I,,]  (mm  Int^-r  pulilicattr>n.  in  ht^rv*-\y  In  t>e  amumt-d  ;  If 
t^  aL-  <>li-iitivi-nrHA  uf  the  taM  dti-ade*i  Iiaa  brought  ns  new 

■Ml«r>-  'f,  Kant,  Maim-di-  llirnn,  ihi' ptnliM»phii-al  ouUMiiir 

Ina  InMii  ouly  viuitnltiit^  iii  (-ompnriaon  with  thi<  vnlm*  nf  what  wnii  aln-ivly 
haiywik.  At  miMi  tt  tma  <-.<ii>'i  rii'-^l  the  iinrtition  of  mippU-nirtitini:  utir  knowj- 
■tgn,  aad  tlii  :    iirMviiK-e.     'I'lic  iniptirtnno«  of  itrriiAii'tutl 

MritNiA  lily  ffli  Uirr.  fi>r  tlii-M-  arv  ndn]>tt<sl  tn  Khrd 

'  llifbt  t'li  f  i.--  ,,!•'■  ■'  111  tlir  lii-ti'iHcal  dwclopinr'nt  nf  phil'^ophy. 

Wltli  tb^  MMirrra  1.1  <  f/it  l'hih>o'<i^h^  the  caM  atnndJi  Irw  favniimhly. 

TV-vr  I,3vr  In  trf.rt    A    I         ;      ',  tn  t«'  Mil*')  hiill  nnly  a  manu.'tcript  oxi»tcrici». 
)t'»>i   hnvi>  pMidt-nd   vahiahh*  wrvkr'  in  piiblisliinff  Ibc 
ti'  may  !»«•  onvinrt'd  that  fur  Lld«  ihtkiI  abw  wf  powaa 
i./t  iiid'-i'd  «^|>«.  lint  in  on  Ihi*  tvIidIl*  ndi-'|tiiiti-  for  nur  pnrpoje. 
il,  nnr  knuwi.-lnu  nf  ih**  Amhliin  and  Jewish  philfMophj  of  the* 
'  ''  ■  iir**  nf  ih'MM'  Ayxirinii  on  ih4'  noorsc  o(  Wfiatrm 

:d  in  di'l.nilH  ;  and  tliis  i.^  |M<rhApH  thfl  gap  moet 
..    -i  llir  »(niin-c«i  ft  if  tlif  hiMnry  of  philnsmphy. 
xltuntlnii  lUi  n'i;.ir<l.s  thi'  dlm:t  nonrofx  fnr  Anfii-nt 

^  i.ti  wurkit,  wtt  havu  prvacrrvd,  to  be  aaro,  ibo  uuflt 


vy 
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iin]Tior(.iint:  the  fnndiunental  pnrtion  of  tin-  wotVs  tjf  Platn  aiul  AtIhWUp,  though 
evt'ii  tlit'Sf  are  often  doubtful  in  form,  linsiilwi  \\ww  w**  have  mily  the  writinns 
of  iRtirr  tiiin'.  such  lus  ttnw  oj  ('U;en>,  Soueca.  IMuuirch.  Uit?  t'burcli  Fathers, 
atiil  iliit  NVii-rhiUmirttM.  \\y  fiir  thr  grtntc-r  part  of  Uie  philosophical  writings 
of  ajili(|uiiy  w  li«l.  lu  tht-ir  atejid  we  must  i-niiti-iit  (>ursflv*'«  with  thu  frag- 
ments which  tlu!  accident  of  an  imiih-nul  mrtitiun  in  thi-  writings  of  «:xUiiiL 
autUora  liiitt  kept  for  us,  here  too  often  in  a  tjui-^tionahlt;  f<.>riii.' 

If,  n(;vt'ithi-ii'!*.s.  siu\-«rss  ha-s  ho*ii  attained  in  Raliiins  a  view  of  the  develop- 
ment iif  rhe  aricittnt  I^hilllH^»^^l^y,  ch'aier  than  that  of  the  inediieval.  pre.tenting  a 
plcUin.'  whtiw  ai-cnnu;y  extendi  (;ven  to  di-lails  and  in  8i'i('iUi1J^'alIy  jussurt-d,  thin 
U  diiii  iHit  nnly  U-i  the  unremitlinR  ]miiia  of  philohi};i8t*  arnl  phijiwiipluirs  in 
wurklu^  Lhi'i'iiisli  tlicir  mat^'rial,  but  also  to  the  ciR^nmBtanw  thiit  benlde  the 
reninins  of  tlie  original  w<»rk.s  uf  Uie  |)hl]oKopUci-B  there  arc  pri'SorvL'd  also,  oi; 
secotnltirti  sottrrri^,  riMiiiiIiiri  of  hlj^tLiriniil  rt^rnrds  nuide  in  antiiiuily.  The  bext, 
indeed,  (jf  tliestj  also  in  hmt:  namely,  tln^  hi^torinnl  works  whicli  amae  frinn  tlie 
lenrned  cw)!leciliin  made  by  the  Peripatetic  and  Stoic  sehnols  at  the  enii  of  Uie 
fonrtli  luid  in  Uie  thinl  century  n.c.  These  works  passed  \aWr  thrmi^h  muny 
liatidn  befiirc  thi-y  were  prewrved  for  un  m  the  exlAiit  compilations  prepi\n.'d  in 
the  Uomau  period,  as  in  the  J'lneitn  Phifosophonnn,'^  ifiny  by  the  uaiiiH  of 
Plutarch,  in  the  writinsH  of  SextUB  Eiupiricus,'*  in  the  Itfijinui^ofkisUK  of  Atlio- 
na^iw,'  ill  th«  treiitine  of  nii'*ij;<ini'8  Lrtcriiiw,  irepi  jilup  Sfiftidruiv  mai  airoftCfuirtiH' 
r^¥  dv  ifiiXoao^l^  riSoKip.f}aivTui',^  in  the.  i-olIec^innK  of  thtf  Church  Fathers,  and 
in  the  n.il«-«  of  tliti  O'lnnmntaloTA  of  iho  latest  pirriod,  such  a*  Ah-xander  Ai>hro- 
riiniEin,  Theniistiua.  and  SImplicius.  II.  Uicls  has  given  an  exeelh-ni  anil  thfir- 
oufih  tri'atinent  of  those  accoiidary  sources  of  ancient  philosophy,  I}"Xtiitrnphi 
Ufii-n  (llerlin,  isTO). 

When-  lliH  ei>riilitiitn  of  the  stmrri's  w  ko  diMihtful  riK  is  the  eiwi^  over  iJie 
entire  lichl  o(  sinrivnt  philo^nphy,  critical  ascertain  merit  of  the  fnrfs  inuRt  ro 
hand  Irt  hand  with  ciamlnatlon  of  the  pragmatic  and  genetic  cimnecti'in.  For 
wherf<  the  tranKUii>4.-iinii  id  the  material  \*  iuelf  doulir.fid  we  can  reiu'h  a  ih^niHiiiii 
only  by  t^tkiiijj  n  view  of  the  eoiiai-ction  that  iiihall  acc<jrd  with  reason  and 
psychological  exp*.iience.  In  theao  cases  it  heconieti  the  task  of  the  history  of 
phihwtipliy  us  of  all  history,  aftpr  eatablirfldiiij;  a  ha«H  of  o])eratlonH  In  that  which 
jji  assured  hy  the  wiuifes,  to  proreed  to  .v*neriain  it*!  pn-tilion  in  thuae  regions 
witli  w]nch  trsulitiim  tlmls  iLs^^If  mi  longer  ilirectly  and  8uroly  in  toucli.  The 
historical  study  i>f  phihis.iphy  in  the  nimneenth  century  may  lionst  that  it  hna 
fulfllleil  this  ULsk,  to  which  It  waa  alimulan-d  hy  Sehlelermai^ht-]-,  Ivy  the  labours 
of  If.  Uitt^-r,  — whuse  iif.nrhirhif  iter  fliHitn/i/ihir  (12  viiIh.,  Ilaniliiir{j:,  lS'il(-5;i)  U 
now,  to  he  sure,  iintl^iuated,  —  IJmndts  and  Zeller  fnr  the  ancle ni  jihlloKoiihy  ; 
and  of .!,  K.  Ki\imann  aud  Kuno  Fisehnr  for  the  modern.  Amon^  the  many 
complete  ex[m«iLions  of  (he  hislnry  of  phi^wnphy  by  far  the  niowt  truHtwoithy 
in  these  respecUi  is  J.  ^,  Knlmann's  Grundrff's  tier  (Jesrhicittf  iter  I'hiloKvphfe^ 
'£  vols.  (3d  ed.).  Berlin,  lii78  ;  [Rrdmann's  Uistanj  of  J'hUvsophy,  trans,  ed.  by 
W.  S.  Ihmyh,  hund.  and  N.V..  181IUJ. 

An  i-xeellwit  biblioi.Taphy  of  the  i--iir.ire  history  of  plnhisitphy,  a-ssi-tabliiig  the 
literature  in  e.riiaustivo  eotupleteness  and  good  arrangement,  is  to  be  found  In 
UelHTwegV  firvit'lriHS  drr  (frxchfrfttr  dfr  Philftintphie,  4  vols,,  ftth  ed,,  ed.  by 
M.  Ilcinze  (Merlhi,  1W1I4-08).  [Ileberweg's  IliMtmj  nf  I'tiUonophif,  iriins,  from 
tile  Jth  tjd.  by  G.S.  Morris  (N.Y.  1871},  contains  additions,  but  at  com-ae  docs  not 

J  The  collections  of  fragments  ol  particular  authors  arc  mentioned  tinder  the 
iiotlces  of  the  individual  phila>tophfrs.  It  would  be  dt-sirabk*  if  they  were  all  as 
excellent  hh  (Jsener's  Rpinirm.  Of  the  fnmnient-s  of  the  Pre-Srie ratios  \V.  F. 
A.  MuUach  has  puhlinlu-d  a  careful  collection,  which,  liowcver,  is  no  longer 
adeijuatc  in  the  prt;sent  condition  of  research  (Frniutieutii  Philnti'/jihiirum 
OriprnritTit  1. 

■^  I'lul.  .yftiralin.  ed.  IJiibner.  Pari".  18-11  ;  Diels.  D'/j:.,  |)p.  2~r2  ff. ;  [Plularub's 
Montis,  MiKfllaitks.  aitd  Esaaya,  ed.  by  Cioodwin,  Uostoa,  IBTU ;  irons.  aJsu  in 
tlie  Ftohn  Lib.]- 

>  Kd.  Bekker.  Kerlin,  1&47. 

«  G.  Kalbel,  lAdp*.  l»»t*-UO. 

(  Ed.  Cubet,  Paris,  lU&O. 
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^v*  ttw  MbUfi$rm|>h]r  of  renent  works.]  Under  the  gi>nera1  lltenitnre  may  alao 
W  meDCioDod,  R.  EuelcEin,  Dtt  LtbtngnnKht^uuHgun  i^rffroMtn  Drnker  (Lcfps. 
Umf). 

(b)  RspUiiation  of  fncts  Id  the  history  of  philosophy  is  f>ithpr  practnaiiR  (1"S'' 
cbI).  or  bMrd  on  %Uv  hiRtory  of  L'tviliMitioii.  ur  psyc-hol.^-iiiil,  forrPKiKimliiiii  to  the 
ilunm  tMCtan  wliich  we  ban'  ttet  forth  at><>vi^  lu  dvttTtntiiiii^  the  niovi'ineiit  nt 
thongkl.  WhUUi  of  theiH.-  thrt«  ukhIvs  of  explauatiuii  U  h>  lie  Hppll<-il  in  iiidlvid- 
aal  nWM  Ur^udii  ttok'ly  upon  the  fttate  of  the  faeUt  with  ivimnl  to  Xhv  irun:*- 
iiiiniiiii  o4  maturial.  It  i«  iht'ii  iiicom-ct  to  iniikp  either  one  tlie  sole  prr.ci])le 
«(  lUBliiiiiiil  The  pra^ialic  nicLbod  of  rxjilanation  Is  iluniinnnt  with  tliuae 
wbD  a««  tn  tfa«  «ntin-  hlFton*  of  phili>?(^>pliy  thp  pn-pamtion  for  n  definite  system 
ci  pkllo*o(^y  ;  Ao  with  llei^el  and  his  disciples  (m-v  alxive,  p.  10  f.>;  iu>  frmn  a 
HrrtnHlflMfr  ■taiidpolnt  witli  Chr.  A.  'I'hilo,  Karzr  pnurmnlhrhr  (irsi'hirhte  (f«T 
TMtlvpkil  (3  pti4.  :  (\x>llii>n.  1S7(M«)).  Kiino  FUiit-r  niid  W.  XN'itidvlband 
tav*  mpluMHeo  in  tlivir  tnteqin'talion  of  nn^dem  philnHoptiy.  the  imporLance 
«(  MMMsrlng  the  bbtory  of  civtliMtioii  nud  the  prohtenia  of  the  ludiTidual 


&ii»  ifuii  .i.  .1..  i.i^ 
OBdavUndinf;  thi«. 


The  iMurly  hiot^tjihirnl  treatment  wliich  driila  only  with  ttiiccrnaire  jxTson- 
aBtha  w  qaitr  inmli-<|uau*  as  a  sfteniilic  exi-witjon  i>i  the  liitttory  «>f  philoAophy. 
TMlK  ■*od»  of  tTi-alnicnt  in  n-prewiitetl  in  n-ri-nt  time  hy  tlie  tn'alise  of  G.  H. 
I^eWM*  TA<  //(rff-r*  'if  i'ftihitof^tj  fn/m  Thnfi-^  f<*  thf  I'rrornt  Ihij/  ("2  ToU., 
Load.  1^1).  •  toMik  <)ebiltiiT<>  ul  all  hifitiiri(.-Hl  appnhenHii-u,  and  at  ili<f  «ame 
tlaw  a  p^rty  romiMwilinu  in  (hi-  spirit  nf  ihe  )'<i«>ititiMm  of  Conit*?.  The  worlcs 
<tt  dbc  Fn-nrti  hitttonnm*  (l>:iinir->n,  I'Vrraz)  art*  incliuei)  to  talte  thU  form  of 
A  avpanur  •■Msy-hlce  treatment  of  individual  philosopbora,  not  losing  from  s^t, 
bowrT^r,  Ttii-  i-"nr»r  n(  devflopnirnt  ot  the  whole.' 

'  .11    ,ii|  \^]i  Is  toeKtabllsh  tlie  principles  noconlini;  to  which  the 

rr  :   tHttmatf  of   the  individual  doetrineti   nniNt   Im*  made  up. 

1  '    .  lilte  all  hiHtory,  in  a  critieal  stiencr  ;  its  duty  is  not 

N.  hut  aliio  to  estimate  what  is  to  count  aii  progress 
M-.w  iiiuvumeiil,  when  we  have  HUt'^eetltHl  in  knowing;  and 
lliere  18  no  history  without  tldtt  eritintl  point  of  ricw,  and 
IIm  wldnici-  of  a  hiMorlan's  maturiiy  ia  that  he  Is  clearly  consciouii  of  this  point 
•f  Tirw  of  orttirlain  ;  for  wlien:  this  is  not  th«  caae  he  proceeda  in  the  aelection 
td  hi*  maii^rfiU  and  In  hla  characc«rtoaUoD  of  detaflH  oidy  instinctively  and 
vitJiaat  a  rlr-ar  Ktandaivl.' 

b  1*  tuidentood,  of  conrBc.  that  the  staofUrd  of  critical  Judfcment  mtut  not  be 
•  pvlrmui  ilM^r)'  of  the  hinorUn.  norevpn  his  philo<;ophic  conviciirm  ;  at  leant 
dv  rmploymtful  of  HUi-h  a  »>lAitd;tril  deprive*  the  critieiMni  exen>iitt*d  in  ai'uonl- 
■BOP  with  it  of  the  valuu  uf  ttcientJHc  universality.  He  who  is  ^ven  to  ibe 
lii^lftf  that  be  poumes  the  sole  phllusophical  truth,  or  who  comes  to  this  tlidd 
IibIiimhI  vllb  tlie  ctiatnnu  of  Ihe  ifpochU  sciences  in  which,  no  doubt,  a  tnire  restilt 
BakKS  It  a  rrry  iiinipU'*  mnltiT  Ut  tmllmnU;  the  attrmpt«  wliich  havo  l»i)  to  it»  — 
madk  *  ooe  may  wt-li  In-  tempt^l  to  viretch  all  fonn»  tliat  past  Wfon*  hlin  upon 
tW  rrrmscnk-l-ed  of  his.  BVHtrm  ;  hut  tie  who  contemplates  the  work  of  Uiou^-ht 
In  kblnry,  with  an  oikii  hbttorical  visioit,  will  be  reKlrained  hy  a  reft|>t-«>tlul 
nfTVmer  fp<m  rt'priuuutdinH  tbu  hetttes  of  pbDoftophy  for  their  ignorance  of  the 
wistkna  of  an  epiipae.' 


>  A.  Weber.  lilMurjf  of  PhUtn>tphy.  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  good  teit-book 
(Ml  pR-ach  n]..  l*arU.  'lM>l).     [  Kn^*.  tr  by  Tidily,  N.Y.  181)0.] 

'lite  ap|4ies  to  ernry  domain  of  hlsUiry,  in  the  history  of  politics  and  of 
tMsfmnue,  •■  wfII  as  In  Uiat  of  phil'M^phy 

*  As  an  fixamph>  id  tlii-'i  it  umv  u-  ni>ti(-e<|  tlmt  tJie  deservintr  author  of  an 
«ieell««t  UUtorp  of  thr  I'mtr.;'-  ■  ■■<  xfrcKnnir*^  Kd.  DUhring,  haji  developed 
In  Us  KwWtdui  QttehirMf  d-r  /  (Ml  ed.,  Berlin.  \h'y*)  all  ifae  caprkw 

«f  « taw-sidsd  JadfcnienL      I'he  i  of  the  c«infetisionid  criticism  passed 

^f  A.  tttAcU,  Uhrhutk  dt-r  Gtmchicht,-  Uer  PhOomipkie  (X  vols.,  Sd  ed^  Malnx, 


•  It  b  impONsihle  Ui  pr- .!#•<(  .  > 
ll  WW  fcT  a  timr  thr  fiL-lii-ti  n<  ' 
Crpm  tb#  *'acliievriiu'lil->  -if  tin-  [>■•  ^m 


i-nst  the  ymithfial  cnn««it  with  which 

t...  |»ok  dowu  witit  ridicule  or  iubuII 

ii;*  •!*  tlie  Cfvat  men  of  tircek  and  fJer- 
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Inf  reduction. 


In  oonlrMt  with  tiilti  extcniAl  Diotbod  of  pmnnuncing  nenteiice,  tlte  itcieiitifio 
hirtorj-  of  jihilosnpliy  niUBt  pluce  iwulf  uium  tliu  Rtaiuljioint  of  ijnmanfnt  erili- 
ctmit,  the  iirinciplea  of  wbieli  are  two :  firrtnal  lo<tic<it  conaUtcnoj  iinil  iutdtcctwii 
fruiffnltt'tiK. 

Kvi-ry  philiianplifr  grows  iiilu  a  purLiiiii  sut  nf  liloaa,  aud  lo  thc8P  his  thinking 
rfiiiaiiiH  liouriil,  anrl  is  Bul»jtwtC'<l  in  its  di'velupiiH'iil.  li»  pnycliolugiL-al  ntctfijiiry. 
Oritlcfil  invcfiU^ntion  boa  to  scULu  lu>vf  fur  it  U&s  bt<uii  pixsxibkt  fur  bini  to  bring 
the  dlffpif  nt  cleniesits  of  hU  tliiukinn  Into  npi'cvim'iu  with  enth  other.  'I'he 
cioniradiction  is  aluMsi  nftver  actually  prcHeiu  iit  no  dirtict  a  form  tiiat  tlic  samo 
tbiiif;  in  MxprMHNly  iiiuitUniiiu^l  luul  jiIhi^  dtfiiii'tl,  but  aLwayu  in  such  a  way  that 
vnriniw  iMwitismn  are^  put  forwanl  wtiioli,  only  by  virUie  of  their  lo^qciil  cnnse- 
r)ucn'-'ert,  kud  to  direct  ptuitrft<liL'iioii  mid  really  irrKwiic liable  result**.  'I'he  dis- 
K'lvci-y  (if  tlifse  discrepancies  in  formal  criticiinn  ;  it  frL'<piently  coiricidt!*  wiiU 
pnmHiiUii*  explaiiRii'iJi,  f(>r  thi«  formal  criticism  bjw  bern  |n-rfnniifil  hi  hfj*r*n-y 
il.Hf)f  by  t!ii<  KuiveKwirH  of  ttii^  pbiliwnpbur  in  tpieHliuii,  ami  liaH  tliUK  dfLurniiiutd 
for  ilunn  ihi-ir  pr»-l>lc»ni». 

Vet  this  pi  lint  of  virw  alone  is  not  PUlHrlrnt.  Aa  purely  formal  it  applies 
without  PKOfptlon  to  all  ait*8i*'d  vli^wt*  of  a  philosopher,  but  it  ^iven  no  crit<*rion 
for  (U'riBlon  tin  the  queHlion,  in  what  ibe  pliiliiso]i.hi<;!il  nijfiiifii-^ance  of  a  iloclrine 
ri'tUly  tronsintH.  For  it  i.s  oftfn  tht)  cnstt  that  [itdloHnphy  Iulh  dune  ii^^  work  juttt 
hi  I'll tii:( -pi ions  whit-'h  must  by  no  incaiH  hv-  n-pinliMt  as  in  tln-iiiM-'lvi-K  pcrfiwt 
or  fri'i!  rroni  I'lintntinutioti ;  wbilii  a  niulliUuUi  nf  iiuUviilual  rnnviclions,  which 
iliuru  in  iiu  iK::caK|ini  I'l  ojtpMsi',  iiumt  rt'inain  uiuKPticvd  in  a  corriur,  »o  fjir  lu^  nur 
historical  Burvey  ii*  mnctTned.  iu  iho  liistory  of  philosophy  great  eiTora  are 
WflKhtiur  tlian  K^itiall  trutlui. 

1*111'  bt;fori>  all  fUt:  the  dn'ci^ivc  <]uestion  is  :  what  Iiah  yielded  a  contrlbulinn  to 
till' diivr*liipiiii*iitnf  man's  conci^ption  nf  Ibe  universe  and  eslimat*?  nf  lifti  ?  In 
the  liistory  of  philnoopliy  tliow  atructuTL'S  of  tlniiiylit  iiro  tlie  oUjerU  of  study 
whikdi  have  maiiitaiiie<l  tliein^tidvc'i  pi-rmanoijt  and  liviui;  a»  forum  of  apprL-liuu- 
Kiiin  and  norru^  of  jinlKOii'iit,  luid  iu  which  tluj  abiding  inner  atrucluru  of  the 
huuiari  mind  hax  tliiw  emny  Ij.>  ck-Hr  rvcojrnitiim. 

This  i*  then  the  standjird,  accordiiiK  to  which  alone  we  can  decide  also  which 
among  tho  di)otrlni'«  of  Ui«  pbiliwio|»hiTrt — uonccrnin^t,  as  they  ofuin  do,  so 
many  varimiH  tluii^H — aro  tci  ha  rc[^nnli-<1  an  proiK:rly  phili>»o))liii;al,  and  which, 
on  thf)  othtT  hand,  arn  to  be  i-xdiudcd  fri»m  the  history  ui  phihwuphy.  Invfsti- 
jmtion  of  the  Hourc's  lias  <if  CfKtrae  the  duty  of  gaih'criiis  ciir>.'fully  and  cnu- 
plut4>ly  alt  the  docti-inoH  of  i>hiloAophitrAt  i^tid  no  of  afiordiii|^'  all  thu  iruLtcrinL  for 
cxpIaluinK  tht^Ir  (C-nt-'KiH,  wla^lhtT  from  their  luy;it-al  couttiiit,  or  fnmi  tin;  liiMlury 
of  viviltHiUiiin,  or  from  p^tynlioln^ical  gmntnlrt  ;  but  the  pui'|iOMe  <if  tlnx  [alMrioUfl 
work  in  yet  only  thin,  that  tin*  philnBophicHlly  inibffvrcnt  may  be  ultimately 
rtcoKniscd  aasuch,  and  the  balliifct  tbrn  thrown  overb»>an.L 

It  in  e-tpt'cialiy  tt-ae  that  tljiH  pniut  uf  vii«w  niuRt  fKiw-nilally  dettinnino  selfiO- 
tiou  and  ])nui<>iiLaliuii  ot  niatt-rial  In  a  ti-xt-hoat,  which  Ik  nut  U]  give  Uiu  IitvuKti- 
gaMi>n  It^vlf.  but  to  i.,^itluT  up  \i»  rv»\\\l8, 

S  3.  Division  of  Philosophy  and  of  its  History. 

It  cannot  he  our  purpose  here  to  prot>ose  a  systematic  division  of 

pliiloRophy,  for  this  rttml'tl  in  no  case'  posarsa  nniwrR:il  vaHfiity  his- 
turiciilly.  ThLi  iliffort'iicos  wbiuh  prevail  in  the  course  of  the  histuri- 
nnl  develniitneiit,  in  tletermiiiing  the  conception,  tho  t;i8k,  and  the 
Kubjt'Ct.-mattpr  of  pluhisiqihy,  involve  sr>  ntK-easarily  aiul  nl>vini]sly  a 
ehan^e  altto  in  tho  cliviHiun^,  that  tlii^  nt^eil»  no  espotaal  illiistnitiun. 
The  oldest  philosophy  knew  uo  division  at  alL    In  later  autitiuity 


man  pliUosophy;  this  was  mainly  ihr*  haimliiiin>8R  nf  an  iffnoranca  wliioh  lind 
no  MtH|iici<>n  thai  it  vrtu*  ullitiiaicly  liviug  uiily  by  tin)  lliuii^lilH  uf  thoau  wlioui  lb 
wafi  abu.'jiug  and  detipitiiug. 
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a  division  of  philosophy  into  logic,  physics,  and  ethics  was  cur- 
rent. In  tho  Middle  Ages,  and  still  more  in  modern  times,  the 
tirst  two  of  these  subjects  were  often  comprised  under  the  title, 
theoretical  philosophy,  and  set  over  against  practical  philosophy. 
Since  Kant  a  new  threefold  division  into  logical,  ethical,  and 
a*stlit'tii.-:il  philosophy  is  beginning  to  make  its  way,  yet  these 
variuus  divisions  are  too  much  dei>endent  u^ion  the  actual  course 
of  philt'sophy  itself  to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  recount  them 
ht're  in  deUiil. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  commend  itself  to  preface  the  historical 
exi^isition  with  at  least  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire  circuit  of  those 
]>r<>bh'nis  which  have  always  formed  the  subject  of  pliilosophy,  how- 
i*vt*r  variffl  the  extent  to  which  they  liavo  been  studied  or  the  value 
tli:it  h:is  Utu  attached  to  tbein,  —  u  survey,  therefore,  for  which  no 
chiini  is  made  to  validity  from  a  systcmatie  jioint  of  view,  but  which 
is  dctt'rniined  only  by  tho  i)nr|)Ose  of  i)rcliiuinary  orientation. 

1.  Thi'urt'ticnl  jiroblcm!*.  Such  wc  call  those  which  refer,  in  part  to 
nur  knowlcdjic  of  tiie  lu-tual  world,  in  part  to  an  investigation  of  the 
knowing  jirocess  itself.  In  dealing  with  the  former  cla.'JS,  however, 
thf  ;:tMi«'ral  {piestions  which  (concern  the  actual  taken  as  a  whole  are 
iii.-tiiii;uislied  from  those  which  deal  with  single  i)rovinces  of  the 
a^•tllal.  The  former,  viz.  the  highest  principles  for  explaining  the 
univi-rse.  and  the  general  view  of  the  universe  based  on  these  prin- 
riph's.  furm  the  problem  of  metiiphj/Hics,  called  by  Aristotle  first,  t.«. 
fun- lamental.  science,  and  designated  by  the  name  now  usu:il,  only  on 
:kt->-iiunt  of  the  jtositiun  which  it  liad  in  the  ancient  collection  of  the 
Aristotflian  works  —  "  after  jihysics/'  On  account  of  his  nionothe- 
i>tic  view  of  the  world,  Aristotle  als<t  called  this  branch  of  knowl- 
«-.i^.-  ihci>lngy.  Later  writers  liave  also  treated  rational  or  natural 
tfi'nl'fji/  as  n  liranch  of  mcta])hysi<'.s. 

Tltf  siM-cial  provinces  of  the  iictual  are  Nature  and  History.  In 
tlic  f.irmer,  external  and  internal  nature  are  to  be  distinguished. 
'V\f  pmblcms  presented  to  knowh-ilgc  by  external  nature  arc  <;alled 
ri.tattjinjii-fil,  iif,  sjK'cially,  problems  of  ttattirnl  i>hilnHi>i>h>j,  or  i)crlia[i8 
jJii/ifi'iil.  The  investigation  of  inUM'nal  nature,  i.e.  of  <'onsciousnuss 
a:iil  its  Ktat"s  and  activities,  is  tlie  business  o'i  pH>jrhiihHj>f.  The  phil- 
o^oplijcal  consideration  of  history  remains  within  the  Iwrders  of 
tluf'retieal  philosopliy  only  if  it  W  limited  to  tlie  invcstigJition  of 
tb«-  laws  that  pn-vall  in  the  historical  life  nf  |»ei)](lcs  ;  since,  how- 
ev-r.  history  ir*  the  realm  of  m'ni's  puritosci'ul  actions,  the  (luestions 
of  tlif  jfhihisojifii/  <tf  histitry,  so  far  as  this  deals  with  the  end  of  tlie 
ni'ivrmeiit  of  history  viewed  a-j  a  wtmle.  au"!  with  the  fultilmcnt  of 
this  end,  fall  under  the  head  of  practical  prublems. 


20  liitroihiction. 

Investigation  directed  ujjon  kuowk'dge  itself  is  culled  logic  (in 
the  general  sense  of  the  word),  and  also  sometimes  twHtic.  If  we 
are  oettupii'd  with  the  quealiou  hnw  knowledge  aetually  urises,  this 
psycho-genetic  consideration  falls  in  the  province  of  psyckQhijy.  If, 
an  the  other  hand,  we  set  up  norms  or  st:uidard8  according  to  which 
our  ideas  are  estimated  sis  regards  their  worth  fur  truth,  we  call 
these  logical  laws,  and  designate  investigatiou  dii-ected  upon  them 
as  logic  in  the  narrower  sense.  The  application  of  these  laws  gives 
rise  ti)  methodohij;/.  which  develops  the  prt^scrijitioua  for  a  systt'Uiatic 
ordering  of  scientific  activity  with  refert'tioe  to  tlie  vaiious  ends  of 
knowledge.  The  problems,  finallyj  wiiich  arise  from  the  questions 
concerning  the  range  and  limit  of  man's  knowing  faculty  and  its 
relation  to  the  rciility  to  be  known,  form  the  subject-matter  of 
epiatemolog^  or  theory  of  knowledge. 

H.  Siebock,  (iKseMchte  dor  Psyrholoffie^  Vol.  I.,  in  two  parts  (Gotha,  1880-84), 
iiitN'riijiliL-l.e,  (>)tt.i'iuliiiji  Into  tliP  Hnhiilasiii'  pi-Hofl. 

K.  rntnll,  {ftttrfiirtilf  tlrr  Littjik  im  AWti'lUmfh^^  4  vnla,  (T.el|>B.  1656-70), 
brought  ilowii  imly  t*i  llie  ICcimus«ftiiL'e. 

Fr.  Haruifi,  Die.  Pfnlosojihlf  in  ihrer  Oe»chiehtfi.  I.  'M'nychologie";  IL 
"Lngik"  (Rurliii,  1877  Hiiii  lh81). 

[It.  Adoinsua,  Tht  HUiury  of  Pajfcfioloffif  (in  prep.).] 

2.  Practical  problems  are,  in  general,  those  which  grow  out  of  the 
investigation  of  man's  activity,  so  far  :uj  it  is  determined  by  ends. 
Here,  too,  a  psycho-genetic  treatment  is  [wssible,  which  fulls  under 
psychology.  That  discipline,  on  the  other  hand,  which  considers 
man's  action  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  ethical  norm  or  stand- 
ard, is  ethics  or  mornl  jyhilomphy.  By  morals  {Monii)  in  the  narrower 
sense  is  usually  understood  the  proposal  and  grounding  of  ethical 
precepts.  Since,  however,  all  ethical  action  has  reference  to  the 
community,  there  are  attached  to  morals  or  etliics,  in  the  narrower 
sense,  tlie  philosophy  of  society  (for  which  the  unfortunate  name 
sociology  seems  likely  to  become  permanent),  and  tlie  phihisophy  of 
law  oT  right.  Further,  in  so  far  as  the  ideal  of  huiniin  stu-iety  ci>n- 
stitutes  the  ultimate  meaning  of  history,  the  philosophy  of  history 
appears  also  in  this  connection,  as  already  mentioned. 

To  practical  problems,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  belong 
also  those  which  relate  to  art  and  religion.  To  designate  philosoph- 
ical investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  and  of  art,  the  name 
tBsthetics  hiis  been  introduced  since  the  end  of  last  century.  If  phi- 
losophy takes  tlie  religious  life  for  its  object,  not  in  the  sense  of 
itself  intending  to  give  a  science  of  the  nature  of  the  deity,  but  in 
the  sense  of  an  investigation  with  regard  to  man's  religious  behaviour, 
we  call  this  discipline  philosophy  nf  rvUgimx. 
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I. 


Ft.  ScliIpiernuuliHr,  GrHH'Uiuirn  rt'nrr  Kritik  der  hUh^riyrn  Sittrnlfhrr  (col- 
|«vt«il  w..rk«.  in,  V..I.  I.,  H.-rliii.  H*:jl).  L.  v.  lUiiiiiiiK.  Dit-  Prinnpirn  drr 
£1E&it  (N  At^i/.f/VA/T  EHtiCirtluHij  (Hi-riin.  \H-i'>).  Vt.  v.  Kniiiiurr,  ffif  yt^ 
wtAf^lichr  Knlin4-l-luttff  itfr  tiftjrijft  vun  Stunt,  Jtrcht,  und  PoUUk  {lA-ips.,  vtd 
«d.,  ItMSl).  K.  FiuerUiii,  lUf  jAUu*.  SUWnhhre  in  ihrrn  grmhMUirfn'n  Ha»pt~ 
^wmm  {*  Tnl.i.,  TUIiiiiKfn,  I»:i7-61>).  I*.  .Inut-t,  HMuirr  dr  In  phiU>Hi>jti»e 
wm^rmlt  *l  potiU'ittf  (I'lLrU.  iKi!^).  \\.  WIk-wlH,  liinturif  nf  Mural  Scifinre 
CBAibnrv.  IHitt).  II.  Si<li:wi<:k,  t'hf  Mrih-Hht  •>/  Kthir^,  4tU  eil.  (I.oik).  anil 
X.y.  IMAi).  {f/ui/iMfx  4,f  thf  JJiHioiy  itf  AVAfV*,  liv  Biime  a»tlii)r  (L^tml.  mid 
N.Y,  :W  t«l..  IW?).  .1.  "Marliueitii.  /y/W  n/'  h'lhiail  Jhroty  (id  ttt.,  Oxford 
4I..I  \.r.  lHMn),j  Th.  /iiTl«-i".  OtM/iii'ht''  d/r  JCthlk.  2  V'-ls.  (the  tltlni  not  yet 
I.  MniAxbur^.  I8»l-t<<i).  K.  KuKtliii,  iirM-hUhttf  der  Klhik  (only  the 
■:.  I  vii|..  'riiltiiiifrn.  18^7).  [J.  Hntiur.  I'hilugujih^  aud  Kcouomicii  in 
<d  IM'iW-nM  {\An\i\.su\d  N.Y.  IHlUi).     D.  li.  Hilcbm.  The  Hittor^ 

■••Hn1tl.thjf  (ill   l»I>'I».)-] 

I  niiiirui,  lifsrhlrhtf  drr  Afttlhflib  (Vlniinn,  IBfiS).  M,  Srluwlcr, 
'  ■ .  "tiiftttr  drr  Jz-s/Ar/iM- (Hrrlili.  I>7I).  [B.  Biii«im|ilft,  'Af  Wjtltirif 
»f  }  ■  .-.-,.,  ;  l^»ml.  and  N'.V.  lMf2).  W .  Kiii<:ht,  The  I'ttHoKnidtj/  nflhr  lintU' 
<.t  ritithnv  of  Uie  tiLstor)'.  Kdin.  »nd  N.Y.  18^*1).  (liiyley  and  b<-n|.t,  A 
'...  .  !■•  ih*  fjtrrtiturr  iif  .Suthrtira.  L'liiv.  cif  Califoniia.  and  IitlroiL  ti/  tha 
Jit*lJtifh  vnd  Untrritth  »f  [.itfrtiry  Crilin'nm  (Hi»l.  IWfl)  liavu  bibli(t(j;i7i|tlii«s.] 
J  Ht-rfctT.  iirtrHirlttr  drr  ftrli(iififntjihUtnittjdiip  (Berlin,  l8fXIJ.  [I'OJijur, 
ihMi'fy  "t  thr  f'hrinttaii  J'hiUnatph^  nf  Htli'jiim  (Vol.  I.,  Kdin.  and  N.Y.  I8«7). 
O.  I*lfc  ifftTvr.  7Vir  rhih-)i'i}iiig  of  lieliyinn,  tmns.  Iiy  Meiiziix  (I^iiiid.  l»H7).  Mar- 
-Oni-ttu.  .1  Stttdg  ../  ttrli'jioH  (■£  v.iIh.,  iHjiHl,  and  SnU  <,f  Anthffrit»  in  IteUtjinn 
'|i!«rt)-  J-  Cainl,  IntrtHl.tn  thr  I'Hilog.  nf  licligiun  (l«tlO).  E.  Caird.  EvvlUr 
ti»m  of  itriigivR  (3!  vuU..  Umd,  and  N.Y,  lt$lK]J.j 

7illi*f  diritioH  of  the  history  of  phitowypky  is  usually  counecteil  with 
that  L-urrent  for  ]H>liticiU  history,  so  im  to  distinguish  throe  great 
periods*  —  Aiideiit.  Aleilio^val,  und  Moilcni  Vhilusojihy.  Yet  the 
tMTtions  made  in  this  war  are  not  so  favourable  for  the  history  of 
phiUsophy  as  tliey  {wrhups  lire  for  jioUtiuiil  history.  Other  points 
cif  divUion  inufit  tm  maile,  Hpially  imiKirtiUit  as  rf^rds  the  natiiro 
,q{  the  (levt^lupmi-ut ;  anil,  on  the  other  hand,  the  traiisitiou  hetweeu 
Middle  A^^t's  and  nxMieru  times  demands  a  shifting  of  the  point 
«CcUTtcion  (in  eitht^r  side. 

In  eonsrquener  nf  this,  the  entire  history  of  philosophy  will  hero 
be  tzvatod  according  to  the  fullowiiig  plan  of  division,  in  a  maimer 
to  bp  more  exactly  illustrated  and  justified  in  detail  hy  the  exposi- 
tkoitlKlf:  — 

(1)  J%f  PftiltMoj^y  of  the  Greeks:  from  the  beginnings  of 
Mtiratific  thought  to  the  death  of  Aristotle,  —  from  about  600  to 

f  B-C. 

^(2)    Iff QenMie- Roman  Phiiosophy:   from  the  death  of  Aristotle 
to  the  passing  away  oC  Koo-Platonism,  —  from  322  B.c.  to  about 

'  A. P. 

(3)  Meditfvat  PhUosfrpht/:  from  Augustine  to  Nicolaus  Cusanus, 
—  from  thfi  fifth  to  the  hftecnth  century. 

(4)  The  FililiM'tphy  of  the  SeruiUtance:  from  the  fifteenth  to  tho 
•erenteenth  century. 
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(6)    The  Philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment:   from  Locke  to  the 
death  of  Lessing,  — 1689-1781. 

(6)  The  German  Philosophy :  from  Kant  to  Hegel  and  Herbart,  — 
1781-1820. 

(7)  The  Philosophy  of  the  Mneteenth  Century. 


PART  I. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  GREEKS, 

Clir.  A.  Branilis,  Ilninilnirh  tier  Gi'Hchichte  dcr  grii-chisch-romischen  rhilo»ophie. 

:\  I't^.  in  (i  voIa.     llorliii,  18;)5-04). 
S.»'ii>'  aiiltmr,  tti-nrhirhti-  tier  Kuttciekftungptt  drr  griecht^rhrn  Phtlnsnphte  uml 

ihr-r  \'i'hiriri-tintirn  Itn  riJini:trheH  Jli-irhe.     2  pta.     Berlin,  1802-00. 
¥A.  ZiiliT.   />('»■  I'hUimti'hif.  ilir  tlrivchvn.     3  pts.  In  6  vols,     lat  vol.  in  Gth, 

•1  \*A.  ill  -iili,  ?J-.'i  vdIh.  in  :V\  o»L     Lt'ipn.  1S79-1»3.     [Traiia.,  with  the  excep- 

tixn  iif  thr  ixirtinii  on  thu  conclmliiig  religious  i>criixl,  as  six  works:  Pre- 

S-ri-'iih'  Phihmnjih'j  ("J  volrt.).  Siicratis  tnul  the  i'<ornitic  Schools,  Plato  and 

tl,'   Ol'hr  Ai-'nU-mij,  Arixlotli-  ami  Ow  tlnrlu-r  Perijmtrtu-n  (2  vols.),  Sloivs^ 

K,'i--,iri<uiA.  mid  Scfjitim,  Ilintorif  of  Erhrticism,  ch\cfiy  hy  S.  F.  Allcyne  and 

II.  J.  Itfirlicl.     Lnnd.  and  N.V.,  I^Hi^nanH.] 
A.  ScIiwcu'ItT.  iif»rhifhU:  der  ^rirchUcheu  Philosophte.     Ed.  hy  K.  Kustlin.    Sd 

wl.     Fn'ihiirj,'.  1H«2. 
L.  Sirniiii«-ll,   iJii!  (ititchichte  der  griechiaduH  Phih}$nphii'.      2  pts,      Leips. 

\<*\  *il. 
\V.    Wimlflbanil,    firmrhiifili'  drt  fiflrti    Philasup/iie.      2<1  ed.       Mniuch,   1W)4. 

'  ll'.-f-tnj  I'f  Anrit^nt  I'liihtHophij,  tniiin.  by  II.  Iv  Cushinini,  N.V.,  ISW).J 
IJiti'f  ft    I'n-II»T.    Uiiifnriu  jiliilnttopliia:  ifni-cii-rtnittniic  (finvrif).      In  Htit  ed. 

Ktliti-'l   h}'  Wi'llniaii,    (iothn,  IKDH.      An  I'xcclli-nt  CDtlt-ction  of  tho   most 

itii[i<irtaiit  HDiiriH'H. 

' \.  \V.  Iti-nn,  'J'lir  lirvk  P/it'luaoptnra.    'Z  vols.     Lond.,  188:1.     Tin-  Philtmo- 

;./.;/,.//;,-,,<■(..      I^.iid.  181IH.] 

Til.  irtMiixT/,   firiirliisrfii'   Ih-nkt-r,    Virinia,  I8ii7.      [Trans,  hy   L.    Magnus. 
t.r>.k   'rhi»k.-r».     Ixmil.  and  N.V.,  IfKXi.] 

Ik  by  sciriH'c  we  uinloistaml  tliat  iiidciionflciit  and  solf-roiiat'ious 
work  <if  iiit«'llij;i'nt'f  wliidi  seeks  knowledije  metlunlieally  for  its 
ftwn  saki*,  tlu-n  it  is  ainnn:;  the  (Irei-ks,  and  tin-  <ii'('fks  <if  tlie  sixth 
pfntiiry  it.*".,  that  we  lirst  iiinl  sm-h  a  acietice,  aside  frnni  Hiune 
it-inh'iH'ii'S  aiHMiii;  the  peoples  of  thi*  (trii'iit,  tlinsc  of  China  and 
India'  particularly,  (ndy  ret-ently  diselosi'il.       The    j^'reat   eivili.sed 


'  KviMi  if  it  III-  Ciiiii'<-i1i-d  ihitt  thr  lH-L'iiiniiiL:s  id  innnil  philn'^iiptiy  nniniii;  ihu 
rh;:u'«-  ri-«'  alM'Vi'  inoralisjn:;.  ainl  c's)ii'iiallv  ihn-f  nf  Imltji-  in  Imliii  ahnvi-  iiici- 
'i*:i'  tt  r>-t1fi'ii<iii.<  (111  ihf  fiiiriitllif  furinsiiiKn  "f  i'iMici-iiti'>iis.  — on  which  uc  .shall 
!.  >'  li'Ti-  pr'Hi.-miri'.  —  the-;!'  rciu.-ihi  s<i  ri'iimtc  fr-'iii  tin*  <'Miir.-*<'  of  Kitropcan 
jiMi  ■?!  ijihy,  which  hums  a  rinii]ilfii-  nniiy  in  ilsilf.  that  a  trxt-himk  ha.-*  no 
■  -..v-i'ii  t<»  filler  upi'n  thciii.  'I'lii'  liu-r.iliirL-  i.s  lir'Hii;lit  i'n;ctlii.T  in  LVbtT- 
w..^.  I.  50. 
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peoples  of  earlier  antiquity  were  not,  indeed,  wautiitg  either  in  an 
abuiuiaucft  of  information  on  single  sxilijiTts,  or  in  gcnrrjil  vii^ws  of 
the  universe;  but  as  the  former  Wiia  guiued  iu  eoum-'ctiuii  with  prac- 
tical needs,  and  the  ktter  grew  out  of  mythical  fauoy,  so  they 
remained  under  the  nontrol,  purtly  of  djiily  need,  partly  of  religions 
poetry ;  and,  as  waa  natural  iu  (lunsHquyuce  of  the  peculiar  restraint 
of  the  Oriental  mind,  they  lacked,  for  their  fruitful  and  independent 
development,  the  initiative  activity  of  individuals. 

Among  the  Greeks,  also,  sitiiiliir  relations  existed  until,  at  the  time 
mentioned,  the  mighty  upward  movement  of  the  national  life  unfet> 
tered  thp  mental  powers  of  this  most  gifted  of  all  pwiples.  For  this 
result  the  democratic  devL'lopmeiit  of  coustitutiuus  which  iu  passion- 
ate party  struggle  tended  to  bring  out  indejicndence  of  individual 
opinions  and  judgments,  and  to  develop  the  significance  of  ])ersoii- 
ality,  proved  even  more  favourable  than  the  reluiement  and  spiritual- 
isation  of  lifo  which  increasing  wealth  nf  trade  brought  with  it. 
The  more  the  luxuriaut  developmeut  of  individualism  hiosened  the 
old  bonds  of  the  common  consciousitess,  uf  faith,  and  of  morals,  and 
threatened  the  youthful  civilisation  of  Orepce  with  the  danger  of 
anarchy,  the  more  pressing  did  individual  men,  prominent  by  their 
position  in  life,  their  insight,  and  their  character,  find  the  duty 
of  recovering  in  their  own  roflnotion  tlie  measure  that  was  I>eeoniing 
lost.  This  ethical  rettection  found  its  representatives  in  the  lyric 
and  gnomic  poets,  especially,  however,  in  the  so-called  seven  loiae  men} 
It  could  not  fail  to  occur,  also,  that  a  similar  movement,  in  which 
individual  oj)inions  asserted  thnir  independence,  should  trencli  upon 
the  religious  life  alre;uly  so  varied,  in  whicli  the  opposition  between 
the  old  mystery-cults  and  the  ajsthetic  national  mythology  stimu- 
lated the  formation  of  so  many  special  types.*  Alr«;a<.ly  in  llie  eo.v 
raogouic  poetry  the  poet  had  dared  to  [)ortray  the  heaven  of  the 
myths  according  to  his  own  individual  fancy;  the  age  of  the  scn'nn 
sages  began  to  read  its  ethical  ideals  into  the  gods  cif  the  Homeric 
poetry,  and  in  the  ethiuoreligious  reformation  attcmiiU'd  by  Tythag- 
ora«,'  coming  us  it  did  in  the  outer  form  of  a  return  to  the  old  strict- 
ness of  life,  the  new  content  which  life  had  gained  came  all  the  more 
clearly  to  view. 

*  The  "seven  saRoa.**  anion<!  whom  Tlialca,  Bias,  PitiiiciiR,  ami  Snlon  are 
osually  naiuc^l.  while  witb  ro^ou^l  to  the  rasa  trndithm  in  not  n^rt'cd,  must  not, 
with  thf  exwption  of  Tliales,  Im>  rc^Jirtletl  as  represenlativea  of  science.  Dlog. 
Laert.  I.  10;  Plato,  Prohiff.  MX 

2  Cf.  K.  Kohile  (i'^i-ht;  '_M  ed.,  18in)  for  the  influence  of  reliRif^us  idc«8. 

^  Phrnrtjthst  ol  SyroH  JH  u>  lip  rcj;anit'"l  as  tliei  in<ist  important  of  Uicse  coe- 
moprtiiie  \Hwin  ;  In-  wniU'  ill  prow  a(  tlif  time  of  Uu-  liral  philoanptiies  bat  bis 
mode  of  thoii^'lit  is  util)  iiiythirnl  throiidlioiU,  not  Kcientillc.  Fra^jiueiita  of  big 
writings  coUecicd  by  Uturz  (Lcip«.  1834}. 
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From  such  conditions  of  fermentation  the  science  of  the  Greeks 
t<"  which  they  giive  the  name  philosophy  was  born.  The  independ- 
ent reflfctii>n  of  individuals,  aided  by  the  fluctuations  of  religious 
fanoy,  *'xtt'n<U'd  itself  from  the  questions  of  practical  life  to  the 
knowledjje  of  Nature,  and  there  first  won  that  freedom  from  exter- 
n:il  ends,  tliat  limitation  of  knowledge  to  itself,  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  science. 

All  these  processes,  however,  took  place  principally  in  the  outly- 
ing; jiarts  of  Greek  civilisation,  in  the  colonies,  which  were  in  advance 
of  the  so-called  Mother-country  in  mental  as  in  material  develop- 
ment. In  Ionia,  in  Magna  Gnecia,  in  Thrace,  stood  the  cradles  of 
wienee.  It  was  only  after  Athens  in  the  Persian  wars  had  assumed 
tot^etlier  with  the  political  hegemony  the  mental  as  well,  which  she 
«;ls  to  kee]»  so  mudi  longer  than  the  former,  that  Attic  soil,  conse- 
crated to  all  the  muses,  attracted  science  also.  Its  advent  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Sophists ;  it  found  its  completion  in  the  doctrine 
aiid  schtMd  of  Aristotle. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  disinterested  consideration  of 
Nature  that  reflection  first  rose  to  the  scientific  construction  of 
ouneeptions.  The  result  of  this  was  tliat  Greek  science  devoted  all 
tlie  freshness  of  yonthful  joy  and  knowledge  primarily  to  the  prob- 
li-nis  of  Nature,  and  in  this  work  stamped  out  fundamental  concep- 
tions, or  Forms  of  thought,  for  apprehending  tlie  external  world.  In 
ordtT  to  turn  the  look  of  philosophy  inward  and  make  human  action 
the  object  of  its  Study,  there  was  first  need,  for  one  thing,  of  subse- 
({iH-nt  reflection  ujkui  what  had,  and  what  had  not,  been  accoiiiplislie<l 
by  this  study  of  Nature,  and,  for  another  tiling,  of  the  imperious 
demands  maile  by  public  life  on  s(;ience  now  so  far  matured  as  to  be 
a  social  fa<-tor.  The  effect  of  this  change  might  for  a  time  seem  to 
be  to<;heck  the  pure  zeal  for  research  which  had  marked  the  begin- 
nings, but  after  positive  results  hiwl  been  reached  in  tlie  field  of  the 
knnwieilge  of  man's  inner  nature  this  same  zeal  develojied  all  the 
more  vigorously,  and  led  to  the  construction  of  those  great  systems 
with  whioli  purely  Greek  philosophy  reaelied  its  consummation. 

The  philosophy  of  the  (Jreeks  divides,  therefore,  into  thrve  {teriods: 
a  »vMmo/of/(>«/,  whieli  extends  from  alxmt  *>iHt  to  about  ■ir>0  it.r. ;  an 
unthroj/filfH/icdl.  which  fills  out  about  the  semnd  half  of  the  fifth 
century  n.r.  (4;"i<M(Mt)  ;  and  a  st/Htcmatif.  which  cimtains  the 
develojmient  of  the  three  great  systems  of  (ireek  sciencte,  those  of 
I>.Mnfx:ritus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  (lOO-.'Jl'?). 

The  pliil'uiophy  nf  tliP  Cn-cks  fnniis  tin-  in'>*%t  instructive  part 'if  the  wlifilf 
hij*titry  uf  philnsophy  frnm  a  thfurcrii-iil  p'tint  "i  view,  imt  mily  li'caiisi'  the 
fumlaDienUiI  cuEiceptinns  created  in  it  huvu  becunit*  thv  jHTinanent  f<iuiiilatii>its 
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for  all  further  development  of  thought,  and  promise  to  remain  such,  but  also 
because  iu  it  the  formal  presuppositions  contained  in  tlie  postulates  of  the 
thinking  Keason  itself,  attained  sharp  formulation  as  set  over  gainst  the  mate- 
rial of  knowledge,  which,  especially  at  the  beginning,  was  still  relatively  small 
in  amount.  Zn  this  the  Greek  philosophy  has  its  typical  value  and  its  didactic 
importance. 

These  advantages  appear  already  in  the  transparency  and  simplicity  of  the 
entire  development,  which  enable  us  to  see  the  inquiring  mind  at  first  turned 
outward,  then  thrown  back  upon  itself,  and  from  this  point  of  view  returning 
to  a  deeper  apprehension  of  reality  as  a  whole. 

There  is,  therefore,  scarcely  any  controversy  with  regard  to  this  course  of 
the  general  development  of  Greek  philosophy,  though  different  expositions  have 
located  the  divisions  between  the  periods  at  different  points.  Whether  Socrates 
18  inatle  to  begin  a  new  period,  or  is  placed  together  with  the  Sophists  in  the 
period  of  Greek  Enlightenment,  depends  ultitnately  only  on  whetUtir  the  result 
(negative  or  positive),  or  the  object-matter  of  llie  philosophising,  is  regarded  as 
of  decisive  importance.  That,  however,  Democritus  must  in  any  case  bo  sepa- 
rated from  the  "  I're-Socratics  "  and  assigned  to  the  great  systematic  period 
of  Greek  I'hilosophy,  has  been  proved  by  tlie  Author  in  his  survey  of  tlie 
lliHtnry  of  Ancii'ut  PhiUmuphy,  cli.  V.,  and  the  objections  which  the  innovation 
has  encountered  have  nut  sutficed  to  cnnvincc  him  of  any  mist-ake. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  COSMOLOGIOAL  PERIOD. 

S.  A.  Ryk,  Die  vomukrathche  Philomphie  der  Uriechen  in  ihrer  organiichen 

liU'ih-rtiHij.     2  I'lirtrt.     I^'ips.  187^77. 
[J.  Uuriict,  Early  Greek  Phiiusojihy.    Lunil.  1802.] 

Thk  iiamcdiate  Ixickgrountl  for  the  bogiiiuings  of  Greek  philoso- 
\t\iy  was  formed  by  the  cosiuogonio  poetry,  whicli  aimed  to  present 
ill  mytliical  k'*'"^'  the  stury  of  the  jirehiHtoric  ages  of  the  given 
Wiirhl.  and  so,  in  the  form  of  narratives  of  the  origination  of  tlie 
univrrsi',  made  use  of  prevailing  ideas  as  to  the  eonstant  mutations 
uf  things.  The  more  freely  individual  views  developeil  in  this  pro- 
Cf>s.  the  more  the  time  factor  in  the  niytli  retreated  in  favour  of  the 
fmpliasi.sing  of  these  abiding  relations;  and  the  question  finally 
f'liii'rgeil :  •' What  is  then  the  original  ground  of  tilings,  which  out- 
liLtts  all  tem[Kiral  cliange,  and  how  does  it  ehangt;  itself  into  these 
jarticuhir  things,  or  change  tliese  things  liaek  into  itself?" 

The  solution  of  this  fjuestion  was  lirst  attempted  in  the  sixtli 
feiitury  by  the  jitil''.sufu  School  of  natural  pliiltmophyy  of  which 
Thalefi.  AnaximaniU'r,  and  Anaxiinencs  are  known  to  us  as  the 
three  eldef  rejiresentatives.  Information  of  many  kinds,  which  had 
long  U'en  publicly  atu^nnutlating  in  the  practif^al  experience  of  the 
st-a-faring  lonians,  stooil  at  their  disposal,  as  well  as  many  true 
observations,  often  of  an  acute  sort.  They  kept  in  touch,  also,  no 
iloubt,  with  the  experience  of  the  Orienhd  peoples,  esjM'eially  the 
P'^ryptians,  with  whom  they  stiM>d  in  so  close  relation.'  Knowledge 
fmm  these  various  sources  was  brought  together  with  youthful  zeal. 
The  chief  interest  fell  upon  pliysical  fpn-stions,  partirnhirly  upon 


'Tin-  iiiflucnrc  of  tlip  Orit'iit  upnii  (lie  Iir[:iiiiiin;;.i  of  firf-i-k  iiliilnsnpliy  lias 
I>-.-ii  (ivirpstimate*!  Iiy  (HhImscIi  i  IHf  llvlhjinu  tnul  die  i'/illnnniitiii-  in  ihrer 
f./fij,  ^rhirlttiif/nn  fCiitfii'lihiiiij.  Hrisliui.  IM.VJ)  jiini  Kolli  i  fiinrfiirhft-  iiusmr 
n'-  n-UAudinrtirn    Pliihm-.i.hie.   2    \'n!s.,    Msuilllliilil.    IH.'tS    IT.).       Ill    tlic    fU.HC    iif 

iiif"rniiitii>ii  u|K'n  partifuliir  lit-Ms  Hiich  intlufin-f  itt  i-crtiiinly  lo  In-  ricnL-nisi-ii ; 
on  tliu  otluT  liaitil,  itiu  Kckiililiu  cuiicrjitioiis  an:  tliruujzliuut  inik'iH-iiil<'tit  wi>rks 
u(  Grvtrk  thuught. 
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thc  great  cleracntiiry  plienomeiia,  to  explain  which  lUEiny  liypothftseB 
were  thought  out.  H»»siilt'S  this,  intorfist  turned  chit^fiy  to  geo- 
jji-nphKral  antl  astrunomit;ul  problems,  such  as  the  form  ol'  tlie  utirth, 
its  rtilatian  to  the  sidereal  heavens,  the  nature  of  tlie  sun,  moon, 
and  planetSj  and  the  manner  and  cause  of  theJr  motion.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  an;  hut  IVehhi  indiiiatioiui  of  a  zeal  for  knowledge 
apjilied  to  the  orgaiiic  world  aud  uiaiL 

Such  wero  the  objects  of  expcrifiice  studied  liy  the  first  "philosophy."  ft 
ato(}(i  quiie  far  removiid  from  medkiil  sfncncc  vrlik-h,  to  bt-  huw,  was  limited  to 
technical  infoniiiitiitii  aiul  jtrottciiMiry  hi  tht;  an.  iiiul  wrh  hiiudfU  down  lu  a 
sfcri^t  diiolriiitt,  pii:ird(^l  in  priist-liki'  (iishioii  in  (irdi-rrt  itiiil  kitIumvIk,  nnch  as 
those  of  UlioiJt's,  Cyruni.",  Crulmia,  ('<i«,  and  CiiJduK.  Ancii-nt  tifiHrin^,  which 
ftiinwl  (!Xprt-ft»iy  lo  bt*  an  an  mul  iiot  a  scii-ucu  («n  lli|ipocnttL'a),  caitu'  into 
cmitHct  Willi  phihfHophy  whi:ii  lliU  was  rtii  all-t'mbniciiig  sck'ncf,  otdy  at  a  hiUi 
IM-riMil  luifl  unite  trariMii-ntly.  Cf.  IlilHf.r,  l.tfirbuvh  tiff  Gesrhirhlti  der  MediciH, 
L  CZii  i-d.,.!*-!!.-!,  1H75). 

So  also  thi"  hi 'Ki linings  of  mathrmaties  e'>  al'^uy  liidi-pcudviitly  hrsirii'  thusv  of 
ntieh'Ut  phlloNiiphy.  Tin-  pr'ijMisitioiis  nwrihed  tci  iho  MiU-stians  maki-  iho  im- 
pn'SMidU  i)f  inilividiial  pii-rt's  tif  inft'iiimtiuti  |Hi-k4'd  up  and  juit  togrlln-r.  ralhiT 
ilrjji  of  rtHUlts  of  KPnuiii':'  rt'st-affh.  ami  are  (jiiitt;  out  of  n-lalioii  with  ihelr 
dociriiies  in  natural  Bchiuce  and  philosophy.  In  thf  im'Ien  of  t!ie  I'ylhiuion'iiiiR, 
also,  niiilheniiitical  «tuili«'s  wiTi;  at  lii-sl  I'vidLMilly  pursiifd  inr  Un-ir  <>wij  siiku,  lo 
hv  drawn  all  tht;  ntoro  vigornunly  into  tin-  Lri'atiin.'ul  of  ^•nfral  jH\»blL'iu.s.  Cf. 
Q.  Cantor,  Qetciiichta  der  Matheimitiky  I.  (f^ipti.  1680). 

The  efforts  of  the  Milesians  to  dotermiue  the  nature  of  the  one 
world-ground  liad  already  in  the  case  of  Amtximnuder  led  beyond 
exiierifnce  to  tho  construction  of  a  metaphysical  conoeption  to  be 
used  for  explanatiou,  viz.  thu  ajrupm;  aud  thereby  drew  science  away 
from  the  itivestigatinn  of  facts  to  the  consideration  of  conceptions. 
Whili*  X»'m){ifianfis,  tho  fanwifr  of  the  Kleatic  School,  drew  tho  Cfm- 
seqiienees  which  result  fur  the  religious  consciousness  from  the 
pliilosophical  couc,ej)tit>u  of  tlie  unity  of  the  worlil,  lIi^TadUuit,  in 
liiird  strupgle.  with  ideas  that  were  obscui-e  aud  religiously  coloured, 
analysed  diistrui'tively  the  pre.snppositinn  of  an  abiding  substance, 
aud  allowed  only  a  law  of  change  to  stand  as  ultimate  content  of 
knowledge.  All  the  more  sliarply,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  Kleatic 
School,  iu  its  groat  representative,  Farmpiiifles,  shape  out  the  con- 
ception of  Being  until  it  reacihed  that  regardless  boldness  of  formu- 
lation which,  in  the  following  generation  of  the  School,  was  defended 
by  Zenn,  and  softened  down  in  some  nifiasure  only  by  Melissus. 

Very  soon,  however,  a  series  of  efforts  appeared,  which  brought 
anew  into  the  foreground  the  interest  in  explanatory  nutiind  science 
that  hail  been  thrust  aside  by  this  devclnprnent  of  the  first  meta- 
physical antitheses.  In  behalf  of"  this  interest  more  comprehensive 
efforts  were  made  toward  an  enrichment  of  knowledge;  this  time, 
more  than  iu  the  case  of  previous  chst^rvations.  questions  and 
hypotheses  from  tho  organic  and  physiological  realms  were  kept  in 
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mind;  and  tbe  attempt  was  maite  to  mediate  with  explanatory 
theories  between  the  opposiu^'  concuptioiis  of  Heraclitus  and  Par- 
ueoides. 

Out  of  these  needs  arose,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
by  side,  and  with  many  reeiprueal  relations,  positivo  and  pulem- 

\y  the  theories  of  Kmpedocles^  AnaxagoraSy  and  J^ucippmi,  founder 
of  the  Atomistic  School  of  Abdera.  The  numljur  of  these  theories 
and  tlieir  well-knowit  dependence  upon  oue  another  prove  tliat  in 
spite  of  the  distance  by  which  individual  men  and  schools  found 
themselves  separated,  there  was  already  a  great  vigour  iu  exchange 
of  thought  and  in  literary  activity.  The  ])icture  of  this  life  tiilcfs 
on  a  much  fuller  form  as  wo  reflect  that  tmditiou,  in  sifting  its 
material,  has  obviously  preserved  only  the  memory  of  what  w:ut 
i>i>l  ini|H>rtant,  and  that  each  of  the  names  remaiuing  known  to 

UHlir:it4*s,  in  truth,  an  entire  circle  of  scientific  activity. 

The  fythagotranBy  during  this  8am«  period,  occupied  a  peculiar 
potition  at  one  side.  They  also  took  up  the  metaphysical  problem 
^Tvn  by  the  opposition  between  Heraclitus  and  the  Eleatics,  but 
hoped  to  find  its  solution  by  the  aid  of  mathematics,  and,  by  their 
tkeary  of  numfiera,  as  whose  first  literary  representative  FhHoiaxu  is 
known,  ailded  a  numlicr  nf  most  important  factors  to  the  further 
mnvem>*at  of  thought  The  original  pur[H>»e  or  tenilency  of  their 
iMguo  made  itself  felt  iu  their  doctriues,  m  that,  iu  fixing  these, 
th^  conceded  a  considerable  influence  to  considerations  of  (ethical 
or  ipsthetic)  worth.  They  indeed  attempted  a  scientific  treatment 
of  ctiiical  questions  as  little  as  did  the  entire  philosophy  of  this 
period,  but  the  cosmology  which  they  ba.'ied  upon  their  astronomical 
ideas,  already  widely  develoi>ed  with  the  help  of  mathematics,  is 
yet  at  the  same  time  i»ermeated  by  aisthetic  and  ethical  motives. 

<>f  tliv  MUesian  Scbool  only  thrco  namps — 'rhales.  Anoxtmnndi^r,  and  An> 
uftttimM — lukVf  \itfM  hAiitlcil  ili'wn  ui  iia.  Pmio  iliU  it  a|;iiM-ft»i  that  tho  school 
floarMtnt  in  what  whm  thi'ii  thi>  Itiiiir  rapiljil  iluritit<  Uie  fntiri*  i^ixth  century, 
Uld  pvrUlMHl  will)  the  city  ItM-lf.  which  w:ui  laid  waittu  by  tJm  I'enilniix  la  41H. 
after  tiie  battle  of  Lade. 

T**^'*^   Npnitiii!  fmni  an  nW  tncrt'liftiii  family,  m  Mid  to  have  prcdicU'd  Uto 

'    ill  I'lH.'),  .tntl  tiirvivitl  iIh>  iiiva/HJoi)  uf  iIk>  I'cntUiiiH  in  llit*  niitltllp  <it 

I  >  iitoiy-.     IU'  h»l  pf  rhRpR  Hoeii  K^'pt,  nnd  wast  not  dftlcitriit  iti  inntiiu- 

uaiK-jil  aitd  pliyslcAl  knowledge,    tio  early  an  oiuhor  as  Ari«toUt<  did  uol  knmr 

vrriUnpi  fntui  him. 

Anazimaiider  mvhim  Iu  have  been  Utile  younger.  Of  hin  trfstiite  vrpt  ^iJffiwi 
»  ^iinutL*  IrL-'im-iit  only  I*  prpwn'od.     <"f.  Nculidiuter  (H«nn,  lW*-1j.  —  IJuHgi-n, 

I'rttrr  tia»  &wttpor  ilrn  A.  (  Wlf-slijulvii,   ISU7) 

It  i«  iJiiTli-iilt  toili-unnim-  lilt-  [H-ri'")  nf  AnaxlmeiMS.  It  falls  probably  abuut 
6IJ0-6U0.     Alni"-'  "■■:!iTt...-  of  hJ4  witrk  rifii  pvatun  p  nialiis. 

Aidds  from  til  -.  Amtuilc(ii»  tlic  brumulnt:  <>f  the  iV'-m;'/iyWr*>  we 

cmv-  «"inr  mt*«jrn-    r  n  noih-t-ridnu  tin;  tln;<jrii'R  '»f  tlif  MiU-Kliui^  t.-lilfny  to 

t'  .'ifanf  tt|  ^(iii|'I>cillH.      (.'f.  II.  liilUT,  tifjirhirJtli  ilrr  yiuhrheu  PUih^- 

111.  l^tfl)  ;  K.  ^fydvl,  Dtr  Furuchriti  dtr  Mttayhifaik  unUr  kUh  iUUt- 

ten  jiiniMhru  JtiUtmuphrn  (LripiL  iMtlj. 
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At  tlie  heail  nf  Uie  BIsatJo  School,  Xenopbanes,  who  aX  all  eveiita  vas 
concrmi'cj  In  its  cHlnblislmifnt,  is  «t»ufrullj'  ifUu^tsl.  Horn  ahimt  oTO  in  Coloplinii, 
III?  flml  ifi  Mti,  in  ciHiseijiU'tnK'  of  the  FH!>ian  (!on>jutst  i>f  Intiia.  aiitl  nftiiici  a 
living  a^  w»ii'lfntk^  pLiiH.  AL  liisl^  in  KIch,  fniintii:':!  by  ihv.  hni\:yui<  wtm  lli^l  iiilO 
M.i^ia  (inecii.  tie  found  a  ]>eriJi;iiiftiL  ilwfllliit;.  3te  illfd  mIUt  4t*H.  'I'ln?  fra^- 
iiicnis  fit  his  imnly  giioinlc,  intrtly  philosoijliical,  siiyinps  liavb  \wvi\  ciillecti'J  by 
KArNtiiii  (AmMUTdaiii,  !&•%).  riuiCoriiiuK  Itiiii  wu  Fr.  )\vn\  (Naumbuty.  1H(I4, 
OliU'iiburi:.  ia(17,  Daiizia,  1971,  Sttltiu,  IH|4  and  1877)  wid  J.  Fniudwitbal  l^Biv*- 
l;iu.  IKMMj. 

P&nnenldsB)  nn  Eleatic  of  renowned  family,  whn  was  not  a  Edranger  to  tbe 
Fviliiii;'>ri-iui  huincty,  wrote  about  47D.  'I'bo  fra;.'Tuciius  of  hi(*  dldncUc  poom 
liavB  b»'rii  ooUfOtfd  by  IVynm  (Ij^ijirt.  IHIO)  and  It.  Hloln  (Leips.  IWW).  [Mut. 
tr,  in  ^-'Kr.  tSpfx.  I'hfl.,  IV.]  Tlie  luiji  trct»ti«)  of  Zoao  (abmit  ■t(ii>-4^10)  wan 
pn.'<bid}ty  the  Hntt  which  was  separated  into  cUaptora  and  arran^d  dialucUcally. 
lit!,  tix),  came  from  Klea.  * 

MellMOs,  oil  thi)  crxiimry,  wan  thr  Hainlait  Ri^tif  ml  who  cniupiorcd  the  AUie- 
niuTi.s  in  44'^.  t^iiiciTtiiiiii;  his  jfiTfumid  iMiiiirctiini  with  llii:  ICIcHtio  Hnhool  iiDtliiiig 
l«  Kin'Wii.      A.  1'ab.sl.,  />.   .W.  J-'ritijrii'htis  t^LiitUi},  Ihn'.rj. 

Tlio  unimpfirifint  fra.vniipnts  rf  th«  IClnalics  nw  in  n  nn'iwtiro  snpplcmcntpd  by 
tlK^acci'UiiLH  u[  Aiisiotk-,  SiinpliciuK,  and  otht.-rj.  'riiti;i>:4('iid<i  Arts  lot  <.-]iaii  work, 
De  XeHrphotif,  Xf.nimf,  it'i>r^iit  {AtUl,  IJu-rl.  (*d.,  1>74  ll.),  wliit'h  [iiu«t  Im  used 
witli  i;n^ai  tllHcroUon,  givt-n  an  accouiiL  lit  tlm  lini  cliapit^r  jtrohaMy  nf  Muli«!iiiii ; 
in  the  ercuiid,  from  ounfiuHjdly  iiiiurm lulling  souruus,  of  /i>uu  ;  in  tUu  third,  of 
4ior^'[aH. 

HaraoUtnsof  KphcsiiH  ("the  Obscure"),  ibout  GSii-ilO,  dhminU?d  wlili  the 
owr-;;piwiiif.'  jUfWcr  of  tin'  dpmoi;r;tcy,  ipivti  up  the  hi^li  |K>«ilii>n  whicli  wa*  tii« 
by  birth,  and  in  tht-  tnnody  li'isiirc  of  lb«  hwt  dHcadw  ul  hi.s  Itfi',  wrol«^  a  1.n*atise 
wliich  wiw  pronnunci'd  ditHrult  of  ciunprt-binsi'in  (.'veii  by  the  anclvtits,  wlille 
tlio  [rofiim-nw  of  It  which  wo  pu^wens  aiv  otwn  very  aitibi'^'uouti.  C<illocii'd  aud 
edltfnl  by  1".  Sflnutcr  (f^clprf.  IHl.i)  and  .1.  Bywaii-r  fOxfurd,  IS??).  r:f.  I'r. 
ScbleU'niiin.'her(W«.  iV ,  Ul.  Al'tli.,  Hd.a,  pp.  l-Hrij;  J.  Uermivs  ((rVjt.-lWutNW- 

Umyrn,  Bd.  I.,  188.J);  V.  Lasalle  (2  Hdo.,  Bi  rliii,  iSoHj;  K.  I*tlcidin?r  tlk-rlin, 
18811).  [a.  T.  VV.  I'atricii,  Hfmrhtiix  in  Am.  dour.  I'ay.,  I.,  18H8,  coiitaina  traiw. 
of  the  ».] 

Th«(  1ir«l.  V)iiria»  in  thR  hinU)ry  nf  plii|rMUi|iiiy  !«  Bmpedocles  nf  AKrijtwntum, 
abmit  4t>i)-4;ii),  a  prl<'slly  and  prn[ibeiii^  pt^rwutiiiliiy.  iimrh  ri'wiink'd  in  his  ehar- 
aeicr  a."!  stutoj^iimn,  phynlcian.  and  worker  nf  niirai-hs.  lie  lind,  too,  ndatidiw 
wilh  till'  Hieili:in  srhoul  of  oral'tn*,  of  wliitdi  the  imiiieK  nf  Kinu.\  and  'I'Uiiui  are 
fauLiliar  ;  and  bttiideM  his  xnifiipwot  (Nnn;^  of  I'uriltcAtinn)  has  k-ft  a  didactio 
iiocui.  tliB  fruL'tneuts  nf  wlilcb  have  l>een  puIiiUslu*d  by  Sturz  (LidpH.  IHbO), 
kaj-«t,en  ( AiiiHlcrdain.  1«.'1H).  atid  Stein  (llonn,  tSiia). 

Anaxagoraa  of  Kljixmnt-ntj  (•'>l)0  till  aftiT  4<)i))  nrtrted,  towanl  ihf  mithlle 
nf  the  lifth  c-^ninry.  In  AiIkii--,  where  he  niadu  friends  wh.I;  IVrii;Ie-s.  In  -134 
ho  was  acciLsi:d  ot  iinploi.y  and  <>bll;:rd  u>  leave  llio  city,  and  fi'Undfd  a  solinol 
ill  LanipxaciiH.  Sehauhach  (Lt-ips.  IH27)  and  Suborn  (llonn,  IH'iO)  havi>  col- 
iLt-tvd  tliv  fni;;iaenl!4  q[  Ids  lreattH>(^  wtfl  ^^«m.  Cf.  Hrekr  (IkrUn,  ItMO), 
Z6voit  (I'ariH,  IHl:!). 

Sd  little  is  known  nf  the  prr^onallty  of  Iieuclpptu.  that  cren  In  Hndont 
times  luH  vury  exinteneu  wa.i  doitltti-il.  'I'li.-  ^^rt-Ai  devt'l'-pnieiit  of  llii*  atomintlc 
ttnory  by  Di'iiineritUM  (kit  rb.  I!)  Iiiwl  rnnipl<'t<dy  overshadowed  il.s  founder. 
Ihit  iniccH  nf  At:"u.ni/*tn  a^■  to  be  iircnj.'nised  with  c-rtjilnty  In  the  entire  «t.nictnnj 
of  thmight  aftur  I'aniienidei^.  I.enoippiH.  If  not  Ixirn  In  Abdera,  yet  aetlvo 
there  as  bend  of  iho  «ohool  nvit  of  whirli  |*i'oia;.'nras  and  Di-mf-erliui*  wi-nt  later, 
niiiHl  have  befti  conU'injxirary  with  KinpediM-les  aii<l  AimxapinV'*,  even  thoiii^h 
HonH'wIiat  i>lder.  Whether  ht*  wr<ite  anytbiiiK  Ih  uncertain.  Of.  I>icl«,  tVrA. 
if^r  Stett.  1'filti.l.  Vrra.  (\m\).~\  Briefier,  Uin  UrhetrrffUHy  ttrr  Atome  (llallc, 
1884);  II.  I.lopiuann,  Die  Mt^JutHik  der  kHCfpp-detHoKrUiMhfH  Atome.  (Lclps. 
ISH-,). 

'I'lu'  Pythagorean  Society  first  ap|io.arcd  in  tho  cith^  of  Manna  Ora-iria  as 
aTy'lif,'iou>;-ii-.iititfal  ai-iiieiatlmi  t^iward  tht  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Its  founflcr 
was  Pythagoras,  of  JSanitw,  who,  bnni  about  iSd,  after  long  ionmeys.  whieh 
lindwlily  IwTliim  toward  Kgypt  nl«<t,  niade  tliis  aristocratic  city  of  t'ruiona  the 
starling-point  of  a  rc-furu)  iiMivi-ni.nt  which  bad  for  its  aim  a  mom]  and  rvliijloiu 
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puriflauion.  Wo  iire  Untt.  appruwd  of  Iho  intnrnnl  relations  of  Uie  sooietjr 
tlirDiwbsalWKiTWtit  imrriitivf.s  |.raiubUc)ius,iV  Vitn  I'/fth-ifiiDifit,  and  rorfihyriiu^ 
ArUn  /ycA^mrvublUIiedby  Kiiftlliii;  (I^-ii)s.  lHl&-liA)j  w]iot.e  tru>it\voriliineas 
tarf'—'-'*-''  h  »rt>tuit.  Iiovu'vvr,  U)  bt"  m-rtaiii  ilial  alru.-uly  riu'  obi  B<H.-ii'ty  impoBnl 
<fcf  -i  ilixm  its  member*,  t'vcn  fur  privau-  lilV.  juui  imriHluci-'il  tin'  prac- 

lin  'in;;  in  cnminnn  at  inU'llectiml  [nirsuit.H,  i-Biieclally  at  niiisiu  niid 

wthmiMiin  In  roiuM.-<|ucr)ce  oi  its  pijlitical  iiosUioii  {Lii  regard  to  wbicb 
8.  Krifrtt**.  i~>ALtln^-n,  iKtoj  the  cxwrnAl  riiiulitluns  of  ilie  i^iirleif  lUMtinierl  at 
fcv;  ■  ivourublif  form,  iiiafilimrh  aj»,  alter  tho  plumler  nf  Hit?  il»inrirmtio 

83^'  C'lxidiim  vun  'A  kiml  of  tu-gi-niniiiu  Intlu^noi'  in  Mo^tia  Unucin. 

u  uiuf.   iiMwt'Vtr.  ihe  I'yibiitf'jrenns  bttatno   the  losrrs   in  the  bitUT  piiny 
aUwaglM  of  th(^  cittrs.  and   uftrii  KiitTert'J   bitUT  peisfciitiun.  by   which   Uie 
y  WM  Anally  ilcAirnyr*!  in  tin-  (uiin-h  ci-nlnry. 
To  l*ylhafMrj;>(  luni'K'lt,  whoiU^Hl  »b:>ui  riiM),  we  cun  tmoc  bnck  uo  phitoHoph- 
Ittl  wminffm.  ultliou^^h  the  KUbse^iut-nt  ntytb-inHkin;;  pRx^wt  K<>u;,iit  soKtrcnu* 
to  makr  biui   tbr   lilul  of  nil    llc-llL*niL!  wiitil'ini.     <K.   ZelkT  in   Vortr.  u. 
\mtO.,  L,  lAr'ti».  IHtU'}.)     i'UxUt  niitl  Atisuali;  knew  only  of  it  pbilnnitpby  of 
-MiMjt.     Philolaas.  wlio  wtnn*  in  Imve  Iw't-n  i»iiiiii*wlint.  yiuincvr  ilian 
uni  Anuxii^i'TiK.  ii|ipi'nnj  iut  thv  iiinut  prximlnent  rt-pn-M-nt-iiUvf  of 
uy.    AluiL-fit  iixibiiik:  w  kn^'Wii  of  the  circuinht«'uitvs  u(  bift  lilo,  luid 
-  of   luH   tr»ali«t-   {M.   by    Bm^rkh,    Berlin,    181H;    cf.  C  Hcbaor- 
M.  IMU)  lit:  untlcr  cimj«iik-i'A))Ia  AitMplciiin. 

1.^  iulb<<n<iiiM  t>(  tiw  »x;if  ly,  only  the  names  art  known.  'Hie 
i.vfs  winit'  Into  BO  close  relations  with  the  I'Jatonic  Apmlemy 
ft;piriU  ibi-ir  pliiW-tuipliV,  lliey  may  nluiortt  bo  ftaiil  to  bnvti  bel<tiii;e<t  to 
IL  Among  Uirm  Aicbjrtaa  uf  Tan-ntuin,  tbo  \vi-ll-km>wn  KuraRdLnil  xtau-siiuin, 
ifcaoM  br  n;  I  ■  ■  '  t'miwmlnjr  the  vt-ry  doubtfnl  frunini-nlM  nUrilmtcd  to 
UHiqL  U.  I.  I  (Leij«.   Wiii),  Fr.  IVu-P*en  (Zoitschr.  f.  Alwrthumsk ; 

urn),  l>   I.'  in,  IVM).  Fr.  Becknmn  (Berlin,  mU). 

Tlw  r  iitflbf  l«-acliintfi'f  llii?  I'ytlwyitrt-aiw,  i-si^'i'lally  In  Llie  later 

tMMQDL-.  >  '"i  nuiny  iMbliiiun.H  fnnu  lnrtd>rn  HoturoeH.  tluit  ficrhaiA 

U  ou  puiitl  ui  tuicieiiL  pliiluaopby  La  tl  su  tUOlouH  to  iletermiiic  t4it<  actual  fnciA 
lo  tile  c«««>  «•  birr,  own  if  we  tilft  out  LJiu  m<«t  tniKlwortby,  num(^ly  Aristotle 
and  Uii  '  I   .'ill  cntnmmtni'in*,  imtibly  SlmplU'lUM,  many  liark  jiointii  and 

«aOtnti>  •  uituitH  reniJiin,  pHrii<Hitarly  in  tli'tAili«.    'I'li<>  n-iuoin  for  Uii4 

O*  }irv»UH<.>  Ml  ...r  f»cl  tluil  in  tbf  (sob-i-'l.  whicli  (or  a  time  was  widely  exiended, 
nrioOfttmiUof  tbiMlglit  run  i^ide  by  Aldi:,  und  ibut  ntnonp  these  the  jueneral  fun- 
4uDrjitAl  tliood^t  fUvt  brought  forward  (^'rbu{>N  by  PbllolauH,  wfu  wt^rktiU  uait 
li  '  -.lyii.     It  wiiiild  Ih>  o(  ^relll  wnUi-  In  allenipt  Kn<'h  a  !M'pnniti<>n. 

1;  .,    tifurhirht*  itrr  p!fth't!f'>fSiirfn'n    J'ttitn"'ptn't>   ( llaniimrF*,  IMrt)  ; 

lUkthuiUucWr,  iJft*  Sygfrm  drr  Piiihaytirtt>r  tturh  ArittuUflt't  (Ib'rtln,  IH(i7^  ) 
B.   Chalgntt,    Vythngurr   rl    In  jjhitimi'pfiiF  pj/thifjorieienne    (2    voU.,    I'artH, 

una). 

i  4.  The  Conc«ptiotu  of  Being. 

Th*  fiurl  that  thingH  of  oxiH-rifnco  L'h:kii(!;o  into  one  anothor  was 
Ih**  ttimuluR  l<i  tho  first  philcnopliic.il  roflectioiis,  and  wonder*  at 
IhU  mnift  indiHrd  luivc  arisen  early  among  a  ptM)plo  so  mobile  and 
wilh  itt»  ^Ttrir'd  an  rxiK-rienro  of  Nature  as  the  luniana.     To  this 
farL  whirh  fiirnUIiLMl  t)ii!i  fiuulamental  iuutiv«  of  iU  n^floetiou,  the 
I*'  -'»phy  Rav*'  livelit'flt  pxprossion  in  HerauliUis,  who  seetns 

U'i.....  .    .11  imwearicd' in  Becking  the  inoHt  pointed  furmnlations 

fur  tliis  universal  mutability  of  all  things,  and  especially  for  the 
I  nluuigeB  nf  nppositen  into  eiwh  utlter.     Uut  while  myth  gave 


>  Cf.  uftm  Hm  plillr«npbl(«l  Tabi«  of  the  BtvMiur,  ArUt.  Met.  I.  3,  MS  b  IS. 
•t'r^^m.  (Schiwl  )  41-44.  W.  'W.  (M. 
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to  this  viev  the  garb  of  a  fabled  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
world,  science  askod  for  the  abiding  ground  of  all  these  changes, 
and  fixed  this  question  in  the  conception  of  the  costmc  mutter,  or 
"world'tUtijff'-*  (Tre//«/ojf),  which  experiences  all  these  traiisforraa- 
tiouR,  from  whicli  all  individual  thinga  arise,  and  into  which  they 
became  again  transformed  {apx^)'  In  this  conception'  was  tacitly 
contained  the  presupposition  oj  the  unity  of  the  icorld;  whetltLT  the  ■ 
Milesians'  already  sought  to  justify  this  we  do  not  know.  It  was  a 
later  eclectic  stra^ler'  who  first  attempted  to  justify  this  MoHixm 
by  the  transformation  of  all  things  into  one  another,  and  by  the 
iiiter-couuection  of  all  things  without  exception. 

1.  That,  however,  a  single  cosmic  matter,  or  world-stuff,  lies  at 
the  basis  of  thi;  entire  process  of  nature,  ap{)e:irR  in  ancient  traili- 
iion  as  a  solf^evideut  presupposition  of  the  Ionic  >SchooI.  The  only 
qnestiun  was  to  determine  what  this  elementary  matter  was.  The 
nearest  course  was  tlien  to  seek  for  it  in  what  was  given  in  experi- 
ence, and  so  Thaies  declared  it  to  be  xoater ;  Amiximenea,  air.  To 
this  choice  they  were  probiibly  determined  only  by  the  mobility, 
changeability,  and  apparent  inner  vitality^  of  water  and  air.  It  is 
evident,  too,  tiiat  the  Milesians  thought  little  in  this  connection  of 
the  chemical  peculiarities  of  water  and  air,  but  only  of  the  states 
of  agf^fgntion*  oonrcrned.  While  the  solid  ap(>ears  in  itself  dead, 
moved  only  from  wlliiout,  tlie  liquid  and  volatile  luake  the  impres- 
flion  of  independent  mobility  and  vitality;  and  the  monistic  prepos* 
session  of  this  first  philosophising  was  so  great  that  the  Milesians 
nevfir  tnice  thought  of  asking  for  a  reason  or  ground  of  this  cease- 
less change  of  the  cosmic  matter,  but  instead  assumed  this  as  a  self* 
intelligihle  fact  —  a  mutter  of  course  —  as  they  ilid  all  change  or 
occurrence;  at  most  they  described  its  indiviiiual  iuruia.  The  cos- 
mic matter  passed  with  them  fop  something  in  itself  living:  they 
thought  of  it  as  animated,  just  as  are  particular  organisms,"  and  for 
this  reason  their  doctrine  is  usually  characterised  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  later  separation  in  conceptions  as  Hf/lozoism. 

^  Wliicli  Aristotle  in  the  Met.  I.  3,  DBS  b  B,  bas  deftnail,  nut  without  the 
lulmixtun!  of  hi.-*  own  i;aU;»:»iri<.-j*. 

'  'I'liiP  expre«sinn  ijoxij,  wliicli,  mnn'over.  bears  in  itself  the  raemory  of  the 
chronological  fancien  of  the  Cosmolugiats,  is  &aiA  by  ijluiplkimt  to  have  bei*u 
UKt^d  first  by  Anaxtinancler. 

»  ninmiitj*  of  Apolloiiia.  Cf.  Slmpl.  Phj/n.  (D.)  32'  151,  30,  anrt  ArUU  Gen.  et 
Corr.  1.6.  ;W2b  13. 

*  ScholAn  Ariat.Cl4tt33. 

>  For  viup,  irypiv  is  fretiuoiitly  sufestltuted.  With  regard  l<i  Ihe  Aip  of  Aiiaxl- 
nieiu'8  the  iic<:nui)t.-4  iii-e  Mich  t)ial  thr  :iiti-i)i))(  hax  hvu  iiiaih'  to  diatinEUiMh  his 
motiiphynlral  '•  iiir"  from  the  (■inpirirjil ;   Kitu-r,  I.  Iil7  ;   Hmiulis,  I.  U4. 

"  PhU,  I'tar.  I.  :l  IDitxnar.  I>.  a7H).  I'L-rhaiw  this  in  lutLuded  to  the  oonjeo- 
ture  of  ArisioUi),  Met.  I.  a,  1»»3  b  22. 
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2-  If  we  ask,  howerer,  why  Anaximenes,  whose  doctrine,  like 
that  of  Thales,  seems  to  have  kept  within  the  btnintls  of  experience, 
safaitititted  air  for  water,  we  learn*  that  he  Iwlieved  air  to  have  a 
c}Mnct«ristic  which  water  lacked,  —  a  characteristic,  too,  which  liis 
predecessor  Auaximander  bud  postulated  as  indispensable  for  the 
eottception  of  primitive  matter,  viz.  that  of  infinity.  As  motive  for 
this  postulate  of  AnaximaMer  there  is  related  the  argument  that  a 
finite  oosmio  matter  would  exhaust  itself  in  the  ceaseless  succession. 
ni  piDdoctions.'  But  Anaxiniander  had  also  seen  that  this  demand 
wade  by  the  conception  of  the  iipy^  could  not  bo  satisfied  by  any 
antter  or  substance  which  we  can  perceive,  and  had  on  this  account . 
tansferrril  the  cosmin  matter  beyond  experience.  He  maintained 
boldly  the  reality  of  an  original  ground  of  things,  possessing  all  the 
properties  that  are  necessary,  if  we  are  to  derive  the  changes  in  the 
vorid  of  experience  from  something  itself  abiding  and  raised  above 
oiMBgB,  — even  though  such  a  ground  might  not  be  found  in  ezperi- 
eoee.  He  drew  from  the  conception  of  the  ap^n  ^^^^  consequence, 
tfaU  though  no  object  of  exi>erieuce  corresponds  to  this  conceptioo, 
*«  muxt  y«t,  to  explain  experience,  assume  such  a  ooueeptton  behiud 
it  w  n*a]  and  conditioning  it.  He  therefore  called  the  cosmic  mat- 
ter **tht  Injinite"  (to  avtipov),  and  ascribed  to  it  all  the  qualities 
poatuboed  iti  the  conception  of  the  Apxn '  that  is,  that  it  had  never 
began  to  be,  and  was  imperishable,  inexhaustible,  and  indestructible. 

Tha  conception  of  •matter,  thus  winstructed  by  Anaximander  is, 
anartheless,  clear  only  in  tlie  respect  that  it  is  to  unite  within  it 
ipitial  infinity  and  the  quality  of  being  without  beginning  or  end 
iitime^  and  thus  the  mark  of  the  all>embracing  and  alldetermin- 
iaf  ;■  on  the  other  hand,  with  reference  to  its  qualitative  deter- 
oUnatioo,  it  cannot  bo  made  clear  what  the  philosopher  intended. 
Later  aeoonnts  give  us  to  understand  that  he  expressly  maintained 
that  the  original  matter  was  qualitatively  unHetermiued  or  indefinite 
(ii^iirrni).*  while  the  statements  of  Aristotle^  speak  more  for  the 
aaramption  of  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  matter-known  in  experience, 
—  a  mixtare  completely  adjusted  or  equalised,  and  therefore  as  a 
vhole  indifferent  or  neutral.  The  most  probable  view  here  is,  that 
Aaaiimaoder  reproduced  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  conception  the 


■Shttpl.  Ays.  <J>.^9f2A,Vi. 

■  Ptat  Ptac.  I.  3  (/MroffT.  I».  277) ;  Arist.  Pftyi.  III.  &.  208*  8. 

>  AilN.  FH^.  m.  4.  203  b  7. 

'  Sdinl.  in  Arise  614  a  S3 ;  Hcrliart,  Bint^itvno  in  die  PkUoecpkie  (Ges. 
W^  f.  t9rt>. 

'  'i.  104)0  b  IB,  and  wptsriatty  PlAy*.  ].  4.  167  &  SO.    C(.  aim  SlmpL 

Ai  \'A,  U  (aoounllnj;  t<i  Tlicnphnuaus).    Itls muoh-treatud  oontro- 

fosj  wui  [>e  spoken  of  more  lii  detail  below  ($6). 
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unclear  idea  of  the  mythical  chans  whiclk  was  "one"  and  yet  also 
"all."  This  he  did  by  asauining  as  the  coaiiiic  matter  an  intinito, 
corporeal  mass,  in  whioli  the  vjuiou.*  empirical  subataui'es  were  so 
mixed  that  no  delinite  quality  could  be  ascribed  to  it  as  a  whole. 
For  this  reason,  howoVHr,  the  separation  of  the  individual  qualities 
out  of  thia  aelf-nioved  matter  could  no  longer  be  regarded  aa  properly 
a  qualitative  change  in  it.  With  this  view  the  cooceptioa  of  the 
\iflity  of  the  world  aa  regards  quality  wwn'id  be  given  up,  to  be  sure, 
and  au  esaential  preparation  maile  for  the  later  development. 

3.  Still  another  predieate  was  given  by  Anaxiinauder  to  the  In- 
finite, — TO  Btlovy  the  divine.  As  a  last  remembrance  of  the  ivligious 
homo  in  which  scientific  refteotion  aroBe,  it  shows  for  the  tirst  time 
the  inclination  of  philosophers,  constantly  recurring  in  history,  to 
view  us  '*  ]>eity  "  the  highest  eoneeptioii  which  theory  has  led  tliem 
to  use  for  explaining  the  world,  and  so  to  give  it  at  the  same  time 
a  sanction  for  the  religious  consciousness.  Anaximatider's  matter  is 
the  first  philosopliic  conception  of  God,  the  Hrst  attempt,  and  one 
which  remains  still  entirely  witliiu  the  physical,  to  strip  the  idea 
of  God  of  all  mythical  form. 

iJut  while  the  religiouit  need  thus  maintained  itself  in  the  deter- 
mination of  metaphysical  conception,  the  possibility  of  an  iu&uenoe 
of  the  results  of  science  upon  the  religious  life  was  lnought  nearer,  the 
more  these  results  met  and  responded  to  an  impulse  which  hitherto 
had  been  dominant  only  in  an  obscure  and  uDccrtain  manner  within 
that  life.  The  transfonnation  which  the  Greek  injtlis  had  undergone, 
as  wpU  in  the  im|K)rt  given  them  in  onsmogonitt  fancy  :ut  in  that  given 
to  their  ethical  interpretation,  tended  everywhere  toward  a  mono- 
theistic culminaUfJu  (Pherecydes,  Solon);  and  to  this  movement 
its  final  result,  a  clearly  outspoken  monism,  was  now  proffered  by 
science. 

This  relation  was  brought  to  expression  by  Xenophanea,  not  a 
thinker  and  investigator,  but  an  iniiiginative  diKcipl<j  of  science, 
strong  in  hi^  convictions,  who  brought  the  new  teaching  from  East 
to  Wost  and  gave  it  a  thoroughly  religious  colcniring.  His  mainte- 
nance of  monotheij<m,  wliieh  he  expressed  as  enthusiastic  intuition  in 
the  saying,'  that  whithersoever  he  looked  all  was  constantly  flowing 
together  fur  him  into  one  Nature  {fiiav  ti%  tfiwiv),  took  on  nt  once, 
however,  that  shai*p  polemic  turn  against  tlie  popular  faith,  by  which 
he  is  principally  characterised  in  literature.  Tlie  acorn,  which  he 
poured  out  with  abumlant  wit  over  the  anthropomorphism  of  myth- 
ology,' the  anger  with  which  he  pursued  the  poets  as  the  portrayers 

1  Timon  in  Sext.  £mp.  Pifrrh.  fl^p,  I.  224.     ^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  601. 
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of  Umss  dirine  figures  provided  with  all  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of 
humAu  nature/  —  these  rest  upon  an  ideal  of  God  which  will  have 
tb«  Supreme  Being  regarded  as  incomparable  with  man  in  both 
bodily  and  mental  characteristics.  When  he  ]>aaseH  to  positive  at- 
tributes, Xenopbanea  becomes  more  obscure.  Uu  tlie  one  baud,  the 
deity  as  erinu  ny  is  identiHed  with  the  universe,  and  to  this  '^  World- 
(MC  are  then  aticribed  all  the  predicates  of  the  Milesian  6pxi 
(eternity,  existence  tliat  has  nut  become  what  it  is,  imperisliability)  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  qouUties  are  ascribed  to  the  deity,  some  of  which 
■n  ipKtial,  as  the  spherical  form,  while  others  are  psychical  fuuo 
lfan&.  Among  these  latter  the  omnipresence  of  tlie  knowing  activity 
tmd  of  the  rational  gnidanoe  of  things  is  expressly  mentioned.  In 
Itua  respect  the  World-God  of  Xenophanes  appears  only  as  tlie 
*^jhtT*  among  the  rest  of  "  goils  and  men." 

WhUe  here  a  predominantly  theological  turn  of  philosophy  is 
alnwdy  manifceted,  tlie  excliange  of  the  jioiut  of  view  of  metaphysics 
tad  mitnml  science  taken  by  Anaximander,  for  the  religious  point 
of  view  of  Xenophanes  shows  itself  in  two  essential  deviations. 
The  ooDception  of  the  World-God  is  for  the  Jatter  an  object  of 
rdifn'^ns  reverence,  and  scarcely  a  means  for  understanding  Nature. 
Thr  Cnldphimian's  sense  for  knowledge  of  Nature  is  slight,  his  ideas 
in  in  jsirt  very  childlike^,  and,  an  compared  with  those  of  the  Mile- 
MOK,  un'levelopcd.  And  so  for  his  views,  the  characteristic  of 
ia&nity.  which  >Iilc^ian  science  regarded  as  necessary  in  the  cosmic 
mfcUir,  oonld  be  dispensed  with ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  him 
Bkore  in  acx»>rdance  with  the  dignity  of  the  divine  Nature,'  to  think 
of  this  as  limited  within  itself,  as  entirely  shut  up  or  complete,  coi> 
■eqaently  as  regards  its  spatial  aspt^ct^  spherical.  And  white  the 
lfilaii«»  thonght  of  the  original  ground  uf  things  as  ever  in  motion 
•poataneottsly,  and  as  characterised  by  living  variety  in  its  inter- 
nal etmctum,  Xennphnn<*.s  ntrunk  out  this  postulate  hitherto  in  use 
for  the  explanation  of  Nature,  and  diTl:ire<l  the  \Vorld-(TiMl  to  lie 
(aaovafale  and  perfectly  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts.  How,  indeed, 
ho  tbcnight  tltat  the  variety  of  individual  things  whose  reiUity  he 
4id  not  doubt,  could  be  reconciled  with  this  view,  must  remain 
■Boertain. 

4.  Aji  was  rf>qutred  by  the  conception  of  change,  the  Milesian 
raoee{>tion  of  the  World-substaoco  had  unito<l  without  clear  discrim- 
isfttwa  two  eastmlial  elements:  the  one  that  of  a  subetance  re- 
flHiniog  Uka  itself,  the  other  that  of  independent  or  self-subsistent 
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ehangeabiUty.  In  the  thought  of  Xenophanes  the  first  element  was 
isolated;  tho  same  process  took  place  for  the  second  through  Ilera- 
oltfiM.  His  doctrine  presnpposes  the  work  of  the  Milesians,  from 
tho  conclusion  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  generation,  in  this  way : 
their  effort  to  dcteriiiine  or  define  in  conceptions  an  abiding  world- 
ground  has  been  recognised  as  hopeless.  There  is  nothing  abiding, 
cither  in  the  world  or  in  its  constitution  taken  as  a  whole.  Not 
only  individual  things,  hut  also  the  universe  as  a  whole,  are  involved 
in  perpetual,  ceaseless  revolution :  aW^owfl,  and  nothing  abides.  We 
oannot  say  of  things  that  they  are ;  they  become  only,  and  pass  away 
in  the  ever-changing  play  of  the  movement  of  the  universe.  That, 
then,  which  abides  and  deserves  the  name  of  deity,  is  not  a  thing, 
and  not  substanoe  or  matter,  but  motion,  the  cosmic  process,  Becorri' 
itiij  itself. 

To  meet  a  strong  demand  that  seems  made  by  this  turn  to  abstrac- 
tion, Htiractlitus  found  lielp  in  the  sensuous  perception  in  which  this 
motion  presented  itself  to  him:  that  oS  Jire.  The  co-operation  of 
this  in  the  conversion  of  things  of  Nature  into  each  other  had  been 
already  noticed  by^  the  Milesians;  to  this  may  have  been  added 
ancient  Oriental  mystical  ideas,'  which  contact  with  the  Per-sians 
made  especially  accessible  to  the  lonians  of  that  day.  But  when 
Heraclitua  di'olared  the  world  to  be  an  ever-living  fire,  and  Fire, 
therefore,  to  be  the  essence  of  all  things,  he  understood  by  this  ilp;^ 
not  a  material  or  substance  whieli  survived  all  its  transformations, 
but  just  the  transforming  process  itself  in  its  ever-<larting,  vibrating 
activity  {ziin^ftnde) ,  the  soaring  up  and  vanishing  whicli  corre- 
spond to  the  Hecoming  and  passing  away.* 

At  the  same  time,  however,  this  idea  takes  on  a  still  firmer  form, 
in  that  Hcraclitus  emphiisised  much  more  strongly  tlian  the  Mile- 
sians the  fact  that  this  cliange  is  accomi>lislied  in  accordance  with 
definite  relations,  and  in  a  succession  that  remains  always  the  same.' 
This  rhythm  of  events  (which  later  times  have  called  the  uniformity 
of  Nature  under  law)  is  tlierefore  the  only  jiermaneut;  it  is  termed 
by  HeracHtus  tho  destiny  {elftapfi-ivri) ,  the  order  (SiVij),  the  reason 
(kayos)  of  the  world.     These  predicates,  in  which  physical,  ethical, 

1  The  difficulty  of  ascribing  to  such  a  motion  without  any  mibstmie,  tu  n  mere 
BecominKi  the  hij^heflt  reality  ami  the  capacity  to  produce  thinga.  watt  cvidfiuly 
very  much  less  lor  undevelopwl  tliovinht  not  yet  conscious  of  its  categories  thaii 
for  later  apprehension.  The  conception  of  Becominj;  aa  fire,  hoverinK  between 
the  aymbuLic  ami  the  real  meauinc  of  the  tvrtii.  was  suppf^rttvl  by  tEie  use  of 
lugoacQ  whiuh  tn'Htjt  nf  fiuii^tSoim  ami  n-lntinrix  an  hIko  HtibHtantivea.  But 
Henwwus  does  not  disdain  to  k't  tho  (tint  iiton  of  a  World -mi  b.slance  stand  in  the 
background  in  hift  metaphors  (of  tho  clay  kneaded  ever  anew,  of  the  drink 
coiitiminUy  stirred). 

'  Further  in  detail  on  this  point  in  the  following  section. 
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and  kigic&l  order  in  the  world  appear  as  still  ideutified,  prove  oulj 
tbe  oudereloped  state  of  thouglit  which  does  not  yet  know  how  to 
•vpanto  the  different  motives.  The  conception,  however,  which 
Httaelituslias  grasped  with  complete  clearness,  aud  carried  though 
vith  all  the  strength  of  his  austere  personality,  is  that  of  order,  a 
eoDoeption,  nevertheless^  whose  validity  was  for  him  .as  much  a 
Butter  of  conviction  as  of  knowledge. 

5.  In  evident  Ojiiwsitioii  to  this  theory  of  the  Ephesian,  the  con- 
wption  of  Bt^iitg  was  worked  out  by  Pamienides,  the  head  of  the 
Elaalic  School,  and  the  moat  important  thinker  of  this  period.  Yet 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconstruct  his  formulation  of  this  conception  from 
the  few  fragments  of  his  didactic  poem,  tlie  quite  unique  character 
«(  which  consists  in  the  union  of  dryest  abstraetion  with  grand  and 
neh  imagery.  That  there  is  a  Being  (fort  yap  tXmt),  is  for  the  Ele- 
itie  a  postulate  of  such  cogent  evidence  that  he  only  states  this 
poailioo  iritbout  proving  it,  and  that  he  explains  it  only  by  a  nega- 
tive turn  of  tliought  which  first  discloses  to  us  completely  the  sensa 
ta  which  we  are  to  understand  his  main  thought.  "  Kon-being  *' 
(^mZm),  he  adds,  or  that  which  "is"  not  (to  fiij  iov),  cannot  ba 
■ad  cannot  be  thought.  For  all  thought  is  in  relation  to  a  some- 
thing that  i>,  which  forms  its  content.*  This  view  of  the  correlo- 
tire  nature  of  Being  and  consciousness  leads  so  far  with  Tarmenides 
that  the  two,  thought  and  Being,  are  declared  to  be  fully  identical. 
Xo  thought  to  whose  content  Being  docs  not  belong,  —  no  Being 
that  is  not  thought:  thought  and  Being  are  the  same. 

These  propositions,  which  look  so  abstractly  outological  if  we  con- 
sider only  the  words,  take  on  quite  another  meaning  when  we  con- 
sUer  that  the  fragments  of  the  groat  Ktean  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
wlatlM  desired  to  have  regarded  as  "Being"  or  that  which  "is." 
This  was  corporeality^  materiality  (ro  wktov).  For  him,  "being"  and 
**AUkg  space"  are  the  same.  This  "  Being,"  this  function  of  Blling 
spaoi^  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  case  of  all  that  "is";  there  ia, 
therefore,  only  the  one,  single  Being  which  has  no  internal  distino- 
**  Non-being,"  or  what  is  not  [has  not  the  attribute  of  Being], 
•ocw*^J'»gly»  incorporeal ity,  empty  xpace  (to  «evw).  This 
doabte  meaning  of  the  cW  (Being)  employefl  by  Parmenidcs,  ao- 
owiluig  to  which  the  word  means  at  one  time  "  the  full  "  and  at  an- 
^Am  tine  **  Ecolity,"  leads  then  to  the  proposition  thai  empty  spact 
tnnmnf  Ite, 

Now  for  the  nafve,  seuauous  way  of  looking  at  things  which 
iarlu  evien  in  these  principles  of  Parmenides,  the  separatcness  of 

1  Fr.,  ed.  Kusten,  vr.  04  S. 
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UtingS^  by  virtiie  of  whitih  they  present  thomselves  in  their  plurality 
and  multiplicity,  consists  in  their  separation  by  empty  space;  and, 
on  the  other  liatid,  all  tliat  takes  place  in  the  corporeal  world,  i.e. 
all  motion,  r-onsists  in  the  change  of  place  which  the  "full "  experi- 
ences in  the  "  empty  "  (or  the  "  Void  ").  If,  therefore,  tlie  Void  is 
not  real  or  actual,  then  the  plurcUity  and  inotion  of  iudk'idual  things 
cann(4  he  real.        .  I 

The  number  and  variety  of  things  presented  in  eo-existenoo  and 
suceession  by  experience  Iiad  given  the  Milesians  occasion  to  ask 
for  the  common  abiding  ground  of  which  all  these  thiugs  were 
metamorphoses.    "When,  however,  the  conception   of  cosmic  sub-  I 
ftance  or  world-stuiT  has  oulminated  with  P;irmenides  in  the  con- 
ception of  Being,  tht'ro  seems  so  little  possibility  of  uniting  those  , 
individual  things  with  it,  that  reality  is  denied  them,  and  the  onej 
unitary  Being  remains  a!ao  the  onUf  being.'    The  conception  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  explanation  hits  so  developed  internally  that  to 
maintain  it  involves  the  denial  of  tiiat  which  was  to  he  explained 
by  it.     In  this  sense  the  Eloatic  doctrine  is  ncoami^m :  the  mani- 
foldnesd  of  things  has  sunk  in  the  All-one :   tlie  latter  aloue  "  ia,"  f 
the  former  are  deception  and  seeming.  V 

According  to  Farmenides,  however,  we  are  to  predicate  of  the 
One  thflt  it  is  eternal,  lias  never  come  into  being,  is  inipnrishable, 
and  especially  (as  Xeuophaues  had  maintained)  that  it  is  through 
snd  through  one  in  kind,  one  with  itself,  without  any  distinctions 
or  differences,  i.e.  completely  homogeneous  and  absolutely  nnchangcw 
able.  He  follows  Xenophanea  also  in  regarding  the  One  as  limited, 
complete,  and  definitive.  Being  is  then  a  well-rounded  sphere,  ])er- 
fectly  homogtmenus  within  it.sclf,  and  this  only  and  unitury  ioorld- 
body  is  at  the  same  time  the  tvorhlthotujht'  simple,  uxcluding  all 
particulars  from  itself  :  rd  yap  itAcok  i<rrt  vmjfio, 

6.  All  these  attem])t3,  in  part  fantastic,  in  jMirt  regardlessly 
abstract,  were  needed  in  ortler  to  gain  the  presuppositions  for  the 
development  of  the  tirst  usable  conceptions  fur  apprehending  Nature. 
For  iraiMirtant  as  were  tho  motives  of  thought  that  had  come  to 
recognition  therein,  neither  the  world-atuff  or  cosmic  matter  of  the 
Milesians,  nor  the  '* Fire-Becoming'*  of  Httnu^litus,  nor  tho  Being  of 
Parmonidcs  were  available  for  explaining  Nature.  Now  the  imper- 
fection of  the  first  had  become  clear  through  the  contrast  which 

>  A  f^iA  T^W  in  Uioiw  ooniiiidc'r&Uona  uf  tho  Elcattcs  is  obvioiuly  pUycd  by 
the  aniblf.'uit.i»'H  in  lanciiiKf,  by  which,  on  thu  om;  hantl,  lU^  li"  means  boiTi 
numerical  unity  and  nho  ((iialitAtlvo  unity  i>r  nitnptiriiy,  while  tlit^  verb  </ro«  litui 
nut  only  tliu  fuiicUon  of  the  i-<i]mla,  but  iilwo  the  iiifaniny  i»f  •'  Uenlhy.*' 

'  U»'nce,  tentiri  like  "  Tii!it<TiH!i^m  "  itiitl  "  Idpiihrtin"  iii>  ti<il  npply  to  tbisualvo 
IdentUieatiuQ  of  cuitHciuiuiKVM  and  Ita  object,  ttie  wrpon-sl  wurid. 
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Vfuatcd  the  tvo  lmtt«r  as  by  a  gulf,  and  trith  tho  recognition  of 
tk^oecMion  waa  given  for  the  more  independent  investigatorB  of 
tti  BAZt  pehoii  to  separate  in  their  oonoeptiona  the  two  mvot^fi 
(tiiiif  snd  becoming),  and  by  slotting  th(*m  ovt>r  ogaiust  one  anothur 
M  think  out  new  foruia  of  relation^  cub  of  which  ^termaneutly  valua- 
Utoitegories  for  the  knowl(*dge  of  Nature  resulted. 

Thew  iMdiQting  atUmptu  hare  in  common,  on  the  one  hand,  tho 
iMOignition  of  ttie  Eleatio  postulate  that  that  whiuh  "ia"  muRt  be 
Aoagbt  throughout  not  only  as  eternal,  without  a  beginning  and 
iaperiahablef  but  also  oa  homogeneous,  and  aa  regards  iba  qtmlitioi 
■Mihwijinihlr ;  on  the  other  baud,  however,  tliey  assent  also  to  tho 
Ifcwiflil  of  Heraelitufl  that  an  undeniable  reality  belongs  to  Uocora- 
iOf  and  change  {Geaehthen),  and  so  to  the  manifoldnosa  of  things. 
Ooaimnn  to  them,  also,  in  their  adjustim^nt  of  these  two  needs  of 
AOQ^lt  lA  the  attempt  to  assume  u  pluralily  of  beintjH,  each  of  wltlch 
■hoald  tatisfy  for  itself  the  iH>8lulate  of  Parmeuides;  while,  on 
tfas  oih«r  hand,  by  changing  their  Rpatial  relations,  they  were  to 
Ininif  aboat  the  ehangi>ful  variety  of  iiulividual  tliiiig.s  which  ex|H)- 
rfnos  shows.  If  the  Milesiaos  had  sjjokeii  of  qualitEtivi:  changes 
of  the  cosmic  substance  or  matter,  the  Eleatio  princi]>lu  had  ex- 
dndid  tlio  possibility  of  it ;  if,  nevertfaelesSf  change  ought  to  reoeivo 
rtoogniticm,  as  witli  Heraclitus,  and  be  attributed  to  Heing  itiudf, 
it  must  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  change  which  leaves  untoutOicd 
Ihn  iiualiticfl  of  the  existent.  Sueh  a  ehaiigt*,  however,  wiui  think- 
■Ui  only  as  a  change  of  place,  i.e.  as  vntiion.  The  investigators  of 
Ktf«fe  in  the  fifth  century  maintained,  therefore,  with  the  Kleatioa, 
tlw  (qaalitative)  unehangeableness  of  the  existent,  bat  against  tho 
Booties,  its  plurality  and  mutiun; '  with  Hi'rielitus,  they  iiiftisted 
■pon  the  Rolity  of  ucpurrenc**  and  change,  and  against  Henu.-litnM, 
it|Kiti  the  Being  of  permanent  and  unohangeshls  substoiioes  m  umhir- 
^ingand  pntdueing  the  some.  Their  common  view  i«  this:  thero 
io  ft  planlity  of  existing  beings  whioh,  unchangeable  in  thorn- 
selv«o,  nuko  tho  change  and  variety  of  individual  things  oompro- 
iMMiblo. 

7.  This  principle  seems  to  have  been  aaserted  first  and  In  its 
aost  imperfect  form  by  Empedocla,  —  in  a  form,  howovsr,  Uiat  was 
vidoly  infloeotial  historically.  He  put  forward  as  *'  tUituhtts  "  '  tho 
fan  vhich  are  still  current  in  the  jfopuhir  modes  of  thoughtj  —  eortlii 


(insta.  n#«<f.  IBI  IJ  ;  Artat.  ntr.  lor.).  AXXojwr.i  f<|tutluUn  obanin) 

(tkutps  ot  pLaofi)  an*  ooutrw^uol  tu  i>i4<-U*a  of  «irvu  or>irra/teXs. 
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water,  air,  and  fire.^  Kach  of  these  ia  according  to  this  system, 
without  beginning-  and  imperishable,  homogeneous  and  unchange- 
able, but  at  the  same  time  divisible  into  parts,  and  in  these  parts  _ 
capable  of  change  of  place.  Out  of  the  mixture  of  the  elements  I 
arise  individual  things,  which  in  turn  cease  to  exist  when  the  mix- 
ture is  separated  into  the  elements ;  to  the  kind  of  mixture  made 
are  due  the  various  qualities  of  individual  things,  which  ai'e  often 
different  from  the  properties  of  the  elements  themselves. 

At  the  same  time  the  note  of  unchangeable ness  and  a  deviation 
from  the  Milesian  Hylozoisra  assert  themselves  in  the  system  of 
Empedocles  to  the  extent  that  he  could  not  assign  independent  ca- 
pacity of  motion  to  these  material  elements  which  experience  only 
changing  states  of  motion  and  mechanical  mixings.  On  this  account 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  causp,  of  motion  independent  of  the  four 
elements.  As  such  a  cause  he  designated  lave  aiul  hate.  The  out- 
come, however,  of  this  first  attempt  to  set  over  against  a  deiid  matter, 
deprived  by  abstraction  of  all  motion  of  its  own,  the  force  which 
moves  it,  as  a  metaphysically  independent  something,  was  very 
obscure.  Love  and  hate  are,  with  Empedocles,  not  mere  properties, 
functions,  or  relations  of  the  elements,  but  rather  independent 
powers  set  over  against  them  [  but  how  we  are  to  think  the  reality 
of  these  viovii\g  forces  is  not  disclosed  in  any  satisfactory  way  in  the 
fragments.'  Only  this  seems  certain,  that  in  fixing  the  dual  nature 
of  the  principle  cf  motion  the  thought  was  also  operative  that  two 
distinct  causes,  love  and  hate,  were  requisite  to  accouut  for  the 
good  and  the  evil  in  the  change  of  things  of  our  experience,'  —  a  first 
indication  that  determinations  of  "  worth "  or  value  are  beginning 
to  be  introduced  into  the  theory  of  Nature. 

8.  Empedocles  thought  it  possible  to  derive  the  special  qualities 
of  individual  things  from  the  proper  mixture  of  the  four  elements : 
whether  he  attempted  so  to  derive  them,  and  if  so,  how,  we  do  not 
indeed  know.  This  difficulty  was  avoided  by  Anaxagoras,  who, 
from  the  Kleatic  principle  that  nothing  that  is  can  arise  or  pass 
away,  drew  the  couclusiau  that  as  many  elements  must  be  assumed 

'  Aside  fmm  dopendenco  upon  hw  pntdeocssorn,  his  Relfrtion  wjih  evidently 
due  to  the  ini;litia.tKin  to  n'pari  thir  difTvivnt  titatcs  of  aggrt'^Htlon  i\a  tin-  nrifdnal 
GSfience  of  Uiiiigs.  No  importance  scema  tii  have  attached  t»)  the  number  lour, 
in  this.  The  dialectical  construction  whlidi  I'lain  aud  Aristotle  gavti  for  this  is 
quite  remote  from  the  thought  of  the  AKriKentliie. 

*  If  ^tXia  Hiid  w.Vor  are  occasionally  couutad  by  the  later  recorders  as  fifth 
and  Bixlh  ttpx"*  "^  Kmpedocles,  we  must  not  infer  fnvin  llils  timi  lie  regarded 
them  as  substances.  Uist  ob«c«iv  ntvi  wlmost  niytliirnt  t*Tniini»loKy  r«*ts,  for 
the  most  p»rt,  upon  Itu:  fact  timt  uotiirriitioiis  stnndiiif;  for  funcliiuia  arusubHliin- 
lives  in  lanRuaKi'.  ■  Ariflt.  Met.  1.  4.  iM*4  b  .12. 

*  lEo  called  them  rw^ptiaru  (seeds  of  things),  or  alito  Hlwply  xp4^ni  (sab- 
fltancvdj. 
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u  there  are  simple  substances  in  the  things  of  exi>erience,  meaniug 
hy  simple  sulistanccs  those  which  on  repeated  division  always  sep* 
U»te  into  parts  qualitatively  the  same  with  thfir  wholes,  i^uch 
•iMnentary  sulM^tonces  were  later,  in  accordance  with  his  detiiiition, 
c&lled  homoi<nneriai.  At  that  time,  however,  when  only  mechanical 
divuiou  or  change  o(  temperature  were  known  as  means  of  iuvesti- 
fStion,  this  conception  of  element  (in  principle  entirely  correspond- 
the  conceptions  of  the  chemistry  of  to-day)  applied  to  the 
p&rt  of  the  substances  given  in  experience/ and  on  that  ac- 
oooBt  Anaxagoras  maintained  that  there  were  counrkss  (^tetnents  dif- 
fering in  fonn,  colour,  and  t;iste.  Ho  held  that  they  wero  present 
throughout  the  entire  universe  in  a  very  finely  divided  state.  Their 
coming  together  or  comjKmnding  {trvyKpitri%)  constitutes  the  arising, 
their  separation  (StoKpio-tv)  the  jMUJsing  away,  uf  individual  things. 
TiMra  18, Accordingly,  something  of  every  substance  present  iu  every- 
thing: it  is  only  for  our  sensuous  apprehension  tliat  the  individual 
thing  tAkes  on  the  properties  of  that  Hulwtance  or  of  tho.He  sub- 
itaaMS  which  may  be  present  in  a  pre |>ondera ting  degree. 

The  elements,  as  the  true  being,  are  regarded  now  by  Anaxagoraa 
also  as  eternal,  without  beginning  or  end,  tmchangeable,  and  though 
norabic  in  8{>ace,  yet  not  in  motion  of  themselves.  Here,  Uto,  then, 
W9  nust  a«k  for  a  force  which  is  the  cause  of  motion.  Since,  how- 
•twtf  this  force  must  be  reganled  as  existent,  a  something  that  is, 
Anaxagoras  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  assigning  it  to  a  special, 
aiog^  sort  of  matter  or  elementary  substance.  This  force-vlement 
or  moHvt^matUr  {BeuryuugniUoJ)  is  conceived  to  be  the  lightest  and 
nuHil  mobile  of  all  elements.  In  diutinotiou  from  all  the  others  it  is 
Jhatonn  of  tlie  hoiaoi'umeruii  which  alone  is  in  motiun  of  itself^  and 
^■OlumuDicat«*s  this  its  own  motion  to  the  rest;  it  moves  itself  and 
the  rest  To  determine  the  inner  nature  of  this  "  force-substance," 
however,  two  Unes  of  tliought  unite :  the  projterty  of  originating  mo- 
tion is,  for  the  naive  mode  of  looking  at  things,  the  surest  sign  of  the 
ttiu'iiui/«;  this  exceptional  kind  of  matter,  then,  which  is  self-movedr 
most  bo  animate  matter  or  '^'soul-fituff "  {Seelenaktff),  its  quality 
most  be  animate  or  |>syclucal.'  Aud,  secondly,  a  power  is  known. 
throogh  its  effect :  if,  now,  this  motive-matter  is  the  cause  of  the 
fenoation  of  the  world,  to  bring  about  which  it  bos  separated  out 
the  rrmaining  idle  elements,  then  we  must  be  able  to  know  its 
ttntnrr  from  this  which  it  has  accomplished.  Bnt  the  universe,  in 
{■articular  the  r^ular  revolution  of  the  stars,  makes  the  impression 

■  Aeenrdlnft  tn  tlie  rmcineDts  of  Ansxagoras,  bones,  flecli,  and  marrow  alsaj 
s  [Tte  GrtMik  ^fx4  and  (.ierraan  Sftle  include  both  Uicoe  i 
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of  hemUiful  and  jmrjtosive  order  {Kwrfun).  Buoh  a  mafitertng  of 
gigaatio  masses  in  a  harmonious  system,  —  this  utitiisturljeil  circling 
of  countless  worlds,  on  which  Anaxiigoras  turned  his  wondering 
con  tern  plat  ioUj  it  seemed  to  him  could  be  the  result  only  of  a  mind 
arranging  the  movements  according  to  ends,  and  ruling  them.  For 
this  reason  he  characterised  the  force-substance  as  Iie<iHon  (nrvt)  or 
as  "  Tfiought-stuff.'* 

The  vots  of  Anaxftgoras  is  then  a  stuff  or  Kulistance,  a  corporeal 
clement,  homogeneous,  uni)roduccd,  and  iini)erishable,  dilTuacd  ici  a 
finely  divided  state  throughout  the  universe;  different  from  the 
other  substances,  however,  not  only  in  degree,  as  l)eing  tliB  finest, 
lightest,  and  most  mobile,  but  also  in  essence,  since  it  alone  is  aelf- 
raovfd,  and  by  virtue  of  its  own  motion  moves  the  other  elements  in 
the  purposive  way  which  we  recognise  iu  the  crdi^r  of  the  world. 
This  emphasising  of  tlie  ortler  in  theunivRrse  is  a  Heraclitic  element 
in  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoras,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
ordered  movements  to  a  rational  cause  of  tlipm,  acting  according  to 
ends,  is  tlie  first  instaiiiM!  of  the  tdt'iflttfjinit  exjilnmUt'on  nf  nalitrey 
With  this  procedure  a  conception  of  woitli  (  Werfhbeyrijf) — nauuily, 
beauty  and  jwrfection  —  is  made  a  principle  of  explanation  in  the 
theoretical  field  also. 

9.  The  Atomism,  of  Lenrippns  ileveloped  from  tlie  Eleatic  concep- 
tion of  Being  in  a  direction  ojtposite  to  that  just  traced.  Wliilo 
Empcdoclcs  maintaincil  that  some,  and  Anaxagoras  that  all,  qualities 
wore  metaphysically  primitive,  the  founder  of  the  B<d:onl  of  Ahdera 
remained  in  accord  witii  the  position  of  Parnicnidos,  that  no  "Being" 
belongs  to  any  of  all  the  various  qualitative  determinations  exhibited 
by  experience,  iinil  that  the  side  property  of  Being  is  the  property  of 
filling  space,  corpon'uUttf,  to  irXtW.  If  now,  however,  the  jdurality  of 
things,  and  the  nnitations  taking  place  among  them  as  they  oome 
and  gOj  were  to  he  maxle  intelligible,  then  instead  of  the  single  world- 
body,  with  no  internal  distinctions  which  Parmenides  had  taught,  a 
plurality  of  such  must  be  assumed,  separated  from  one  another,  not 
by  other  Being,  but  by  that  which  is  not  Being,  Non-being:  i.e.  by  the 
innorporeal,  by  anjfl*t  sptu-e.  This  eiilily,  then,  whicli  is  Non-being  [i.e. 
not  Being  in  the  true  sense],  must  have  in  its  turn  a  kind  of  Being, 
or  of  metaphysical  reality  ascribed  to  it,"  and  lieucippus  regarded  it 

I  Afl  wirli  lie  wiw  jiraUfd  by  Plati  (Vinrtl.  97  B),  Anil  ovpreRilriialt-cl  by 
Arit*t<itlLi  (.i/f-r  1.  :j,  1)<*4  b).  Cf.,  Iiowcvor,  %  h.  The  moclertis  (llcp-l)  Imvo 
luliiliHl  thn  funtii-i'  nv«T-Pstiinnt,e  of  si'cUinn  to  inU-rprpt  Vi\^  vavt  a»  hii  Inirnato- 
riiil  pritu'ltilf.  But  the  fniL'nu-nU  (Siiiipl.  Phyif.  (D.)  3.1'  Ififl.  i:i)  Icnvc  no 
tli^iiln  thnt  iliifi  lluhtrwt.,  piiri^Nt  vlcmt-iit.  \Tliii!)i  ilneM  not  tiibii;l>P  nitti  tlif^  n-s1^ 
but  oiilv  ])li>i4  abiiui  tliuiu  iiiiil  iduvli!  tlu'iii  iiH  livini;  fiiRT,  waH  iiIku  a  spaau- 
liUiug  liuiiuir  crstuC.  ^rjut.  Adv.  Cot.  4,  2,  IIUU. 
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M  Um  unlimited,  the  Sartipav,  in  contrast  with  the  limitation  vbioh 
Being  proper  possesses,  atMonlinf;  tu  rarmcnides.  Leucippiia,  tliere- 
fbra^  ehfttters  in  pieces  the  wurld-body  of  Fiirntenides,  iuid  snatt«>r8 
iti  parts  through  infinite  space.  Each  of  these  jKirta,  however,  is, 
like  the  absolute  Being  of  Tarmenides,  etoroal  aud  uiiehanj^eable, 
witboul  bcgiuoiug,  iudestruotiblo,  huinogeneouR,  limited,  and  indi- 
riaible.  Hence  these  portions  of  Doing  are  cnlled  atoma,  utu^uk; 
and  for  the  reasous  which  had  le<l  Anaximander  to  his  concept 
of  Um  iwupov  I^uoippus  maintained  that  there  were  cnuntlcsa 
attnbeni  of  such  atom.s,  inftnittdy  varieil  in  form.  Their  size  must 
bfl  taik«n  as  imperceptibly  small,  since  all  things  in  nnr  experience 
am  dirifliblo.  Since,  however,  they  all  possess  only  the  one  like 
quality  of  filling  space,  difTereuoes  between  them  can  be  only  quan- 
titative; differences  in  size,  form,  and  situation. 

Ont  of  such  metaphysical  considerations  grew  the  concept  of  the 
alcm,  which  has  proved  so  fruitfnl  for  the  theoretical  soience  of 
Kattire  just  Iwcanso,  as  was  e\-ident  already  in  the  system  of  Ivcu- 
eippfu,  it  contains  the  [mstulate  tliat  all  qualitative  difiTercnces 
txMbitctl  by  Nature  are  to  be  reduced  to  quantitative.  The  things 
vhiefa  ve  perceive,  Leucippus  taught,  are  conibiu;Ltions  of  atoms; 
thcjr  arite  when  atoms  unit?,  atul  jioss  away  when  they  part  The 
properties  which  ve  perceive  in  these  complexes  are  only  seeming 
or  apptttmnee ;  there  exist  iu  truth  only  the  dett^rmiiiations  of  size, 
form,  armngi'meut,  and  situatiou  of  the  individual  atoms  whii'li 
eoattitnto  Rciog. 

Empty  i»iiaco  i»,  acconliugly,  the  presupiKisition  as  well  for  the 
onitiitg  and  separating  of  atoms  as  for  tlieir  sepanitenrss  and  shape. 
All  "  becoming,"  or  change,  is  in  its  essence  motion  ofatoina  in  vfKtce. 
If  ve  Oik  for  the  gronnd  of  this  motion  of  the  atoms,'  since  space 
aa  properly  not  a  true  Being  caimot  be  allowed  as  cause,  and 
Af^mism  recognises  nothing  as  actual  exce]>t  space  and  the  atoms, 
thu  groond  can  be  sought  only  in  the  atoms  them.selves;  i.e.  the 
ainms  aro  of  themselves  in  motion,  and  this,  their  indpi>endent  mo- 
tioa,  ii  Bi  tmly  without  beginning  and  end  as  is  their  lieing.  And  an 
Ibe  fttoaia  are  indefinitely  varied  in  bize  and  form,  and  complettdy 
iadopendeot  of  one  another,  sn  their  original  motions  are  infinite  in 
variety.  They  fly  confusedly  about  in  infinite  space,  which  knows 
BO  above  and  below,  no  wttliiu  and  without,  eacli  for  itself,  until 
tbeiracridental  meeting  leads  to  the  formation  of  things  and  worlds. 
Xba  Mparation  between  the  eonceptioua  of  matter  and  moving  force 


*  Arb4.  Pkf«.  Vtll.  1,  '»[t2  &  'i-£,  uyn  of  llic  AtomUu  tliat  tliry  did  not  uk  M 
U>  tbe  oriciB  ot  inotiuii  —Ma  matter  of  oourec,  fur  ihvy  declared  niotion  lu«l( 
to  te  eiMrlcM  (oL  AtrL  L  4). 
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which  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras,  each  ia  his  way,  had  attempted, 
was  thus  in  turn  abolished  by  the  Atomists.  They  ascribed  to  the 
I>articles  of  matter  the  capacity,  nut  indeed  of  qualitative  change 
(^AAmWtf),  but  of  indepetident  motion  (Ktrvott  in  the  narrower  sense, 
equivalent  to  vtpt^opa),  and  took  up  again  in  this  sense  the  principle 
of  Milesian  hylozoism. 

10.  In  opposition  to  these  pluralistic  systems,  Zeno,  the  friend 
and  disciple  of  Parraenides,  souglit  to  defend  the  Eleatic  doctrine  by 
Betting  forth  the  contnulictinns  in  which  the  assumption  of  a  plural- 
ity of  Heings  is  involved.  As  regards  size,  he  |>ointed  out,  it  fol- 
lows tliat  the  totality  of  Being  must  be  on  the  one  hand  infinitely 
small,  on  the  other  hand  intinitely  great:  infinitely  small,  because 
the  combination  of  any  number  whatever  of  j>arts,  each  of  which  is 
to  be  infinitely  small,  never  yields  anythiug  more  than  an  infinitely 
small  sum ; '  infinitely  great,  on  the  contrary',  because  the  bound- 
ary which  is  to  separate  two  parts  must  itself  be  an  existent  some- 
thing, i.e,  spatial  magnitude,  which  again  is  ilseU  separated  from 
the  two  parts  by  a  boundary  of  which  the  same  holds  true,  and  so 
on  in  injinitujn.  From  the  latter  argument,  which  was  called  that 
from  diehnt^Jiuy  (the  «k  ^.j^orofiCut),  Zon*j  reiisoned  alsi>  that  as 
regards  number,  what  is  must  be  unlimited,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  complete  Being,  not  in  process  of  becoming,  is  to  be  regarded 
also  as  numerically  limited  [i.e.  as  complete].  And  just  as  with  the 
assumption  of  the  "  many,"  so  the  position  that  empty  space  is  real 
is  held  to  refute  itself  by  a  regress  ad  injinitum :  if  all  that  is  is  in 
space,  and  thus  space  is  itself  an  existing  entity,  then  it  must  itself 
be  in  a  space,  and  this  last  likewise,  etc.  When  the  concept  of  the 
infinite,  to  which  the  Atomists  had  given  a  now  turn,  beciuue  thus 
prominent,  all  the  enigmas  involved  in  it  for  the  contrasting  points 
of  view  of  intellect  and  sense-perception  became  prominent  also,  and 
Zeno  used  them  to  involve  in  a  reductio  ad  abmirdum  the  opponents 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  one,  self-limited  Being. 

This  dialectic,  however,  cut  both  ways,  as  was  shown  in  the  Ele- 
atic School  itaelf,  by  the  factt  that  a  cotcmpoiury  of  Zeno,  Melissus, 
who  shared  his  opinions,  saw  himself  forced  to  declare  that  the 
Being  of  Parmenides  was  as  unlimited  in  space  as  in  time.  For  as 
Being  can  arise  neither  from  other  Being  nor  from  Non-being,  so 
it  can  be  limited  neither  by  existing  Being  (for  then  there  mnst  be 
a  second  Being),  nor  by  a  non-existent  (for  then  this  non-existent 
must  be)  :  a  line  of  argument  more  cou.ststent  from  a  purely  theo- 


1  The  argument  can  be  directed  only  agauut  Atomism,  aiid  applies  to  this 
wealtly. 
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tctScU  point  of  view  than  the  position  of  the  master,  which  had 
bp«n  iafiuennml  by  fleterminatious  of  worth. 

11.  The  Ppthaijoreans  took  a  mHiUuting  jmsition  in  thpse  ques- 
tioos:  for  this,  as  for  their  other  duLrtriiies,  tliey  wi*re  ha])pily  tilted 
l*y  their  employment  with  mathematics^  and  by  the  maimer  in  which 
tbej  prosecuted  this  study.  Its  chief  direction  seems  to  have  been 
Arithmetical ;  even  the  geometrical  knowlcd^'c  ascribed  to  them  (as 
the  well-kDOWii  proiH>sition  named  after  Pythaijoprts)  amounla  Iti  a 
lint-ar  representation  of  simple  relations  between  nunibei's  (3*  +  4' 
=s  5*,  etc).  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  general  relatioa»  of  construc- 
tions in  space  only  that  the  Pythagoreans  found  ntimliers  to  be  the 
dvtanaining  principles;  the  same  was  found  to  be  true  also  in  such 
pheomnena  of  the  corporeal  world  as  they  were  chieHy  engaged 
with-  Tlieir  theoretical  investigations  concerning  music  taught  thera 
tluit  harmony  was  based  ujkju  simple  numerical  relations  of  the 
Imgth  of  the  strings  (octave,  third,  fourth),  aiul  their  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  which  was  far  advance*!,  led  them  to  the  view  that 
the  barroony  prevailing  in  the  mntiuns  in  tlie  heavenly  bodies  had, 
like  the  harmony  in  music,'  its  ground  in  an  order,  in  occordanoo 
with  which  the  various  spheres  of  the  universe  moved  about  a  com- 
moa  oentie  at  iutcrvals  tixe<l  by  numbers.  Suggestions  so  various 
as  these  mentioned  seem  to  have  united  to  evoke  in  a  man  like 
/Mo4a««  the  thought,  that  the  yiermanent  Being  which  philosophy 
was  ipeking  w:ls  to  be  found  in  nnmhfrs.  In  contnu<t  with  the 
abanging  things  of  experience  mathematical  com-eptions  ^xHisess  as 
i^ards  their  content  the  marks  of  a  validity  not  subject  to  time 
^tliey  are  eternal,  without  beginning,  iraperishablp,  unchangeable^ 
ud  even  immovable ;  and  while  they  thus  satisfy  the  Eleatic  postu- 
Iftte  for  Heiug,  thoy  present,  on  the  other  hand,  tixed  relations, — 
that  rhytlimic^  onler  which  lleracUtus  had  demanded.  Thus,  then, 
tha  Pythagoreans  found  the  abi^ling  essense  of  the  world  in  the 
Bwthematical  relations,  au<I  in  |>articnlar  in  numbers,  —  a  solution 
of  the  problem  more  abstract  than  the  Milesian,  more  capalile  of 
represented  to  pcrci^ptitm  or  imagination  than  the  Eleatic, 
than  the  Herdclitic,  more  difficult  than  those  offered  by 
eoleaiporary  mediating  attempts. 

Tbe  PythJigorean  doririw.  of  numbers,  as  carrietl  cut  by  them,  was 
aKanhed  portly  to  the  numerous  observations  they  had  made  on  the 
arithmetical  relations,  partly  to  analogies  which  they  discovered  or 
aometimes  artificially  introduced,  between  numerical  and  philosophi- 
cal piobtema.    The  definite  nature  of  each  individual  number  and 

1  Ool  of  tUi  analogy  snwe  tbs  boUitlc  idea  of  the  bArmony  of  tbe  iphares. 
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the  endleasiiesa  of  the  niiinl»r  series  muKt  indeed  have  at  first  Bug- 
t;c8t('(l  that  I'Wility  belongs  as  wol]  to  the  limitetl  as  to  tlio  unUmitoil, 
aiid  by  transferring  tbis  thought  into  the  ge4>metTioal  Hphere  the 
Pythagoi-eaua  came  to  recoguise,  iii  addition  tu  the  elements  as  the 
limited,  a  Reality  aa  l^louging  also  to  spane  as  the  uiiUniitefl  void. 
They  thought  of  the  elements,  iiowcvor,  lis  dctoririinud  by  the  tbrins 
of  the  simple  solids:  iire  by  the  tetrahedron,  earth  by  the  cube, 
air  by  the  octahedron,  water  by  the  icosaliedrou,  and  a  fifth  material, 
flBlher,  which  tliey  added  as  the  celestial  element  to  the  four  terres- 
trial elements  assumed  by  Kmpedocles,  by  the  dodecahedron.'  Id 
these  conceptions  the  prevailing  idea  wiis  this :  mrjmreatity,  or  the 
essential  tpuLlity  of  IxxJies,  consists  iu  the  matbeniatiiuil  liuiiUitiun 
of  the  unlimited,  in  tha  alMpiny  out  of  space  into  forms.  Mathemati- 
cal forms  are  made  the  essence  of  physical  reality. 

The  Pyth^oreans  further  Ijelieverl  that  in  the  antithesis  between 
the  limited  and  the  uidiinited  tliey  recognised  the  antithesis  found 
in  numbers  between  tlie  odd  and  the  even;'  and  this  antithesis  was 
again  ide;itihed  with  that  between  the  perfect  and  the  ini]>Qrfeotr 
the  good  and  the  bad,^  in  this  last  ease  not  without  the  influence  of 
old  ideas  connected  with  the  religions  faith  of  the  oracles.  Their 
WHltantt'hauwng  becomes  thus  dxtalisiic:  over  against  the  limited, 
odd,  [Kirfect,  and  good  stands  the  limitless,  even,  i]a])erfeet,  and  Ixid. 
As,  however,  both  principles  are  united  in  the  number  one,*  which 
has  the  value  of  an  even  as  well  as  of  an  odd  number,  so  in  the 
worhl  as  a  whole  thene  autitUeses  are  adjusted  to  form  a  harmony. 
The  world  is  harmony  of  numbers. 

Some  of  the  Pytliagoreana,'  moreover,  sought  to  trace  out  through 
the  various  realms  of  experience  that  fuud:uueutiil  antithesis,  in  the 
asfiumption  of  which  all  the  3c)kk>1  xvere  agreed,  and  so  a  table  of  ten 
jWir*  ©/"opposi'le*  came  into  existence:  viz.  limited  and  unlimited  — 
Olid  and  even  —  one  and  many  —  right  and  left  —  niiile  and  female 
—  at  rest  aauj  in  motion — straight  and  curved  —  light  aiul  dark  — 
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*  Wliilpi  the  miiln  Wnv  of  the  I*yt^>afwran»  Ihiw  foflowed  Empodorliw,  n  Inter, 
Bc]tbniitii!i,  cohixriverl  uf  this  limit-allon  of  timcp  in  th«  aenne  of  AUmilpni. 

s  Tht'  n-Hxnii  jinwiiUil  ft>r  iliin,  viz.  ihivl  evi?u  numtjom  permit  of  hwcctlon 
to  inftnity  (V),  is  inilcfd  very  qiiextlonable  ftiitl  artlllclftl  (Hlmpl.  Phyn.  I).  lOft* 
406,  2U). 

"  Nor  must  we  here  nvcrlnolc  the  factor  which  hmJ  aln',iily  aBHcrt4*(i  ItKclf  with 
Xennphaiir«  niid  I*firiin'ni<l'M,  Wz.  that  to  the  Greek  thr  cnncc'piion  of  inpannre 
was  one  thiit  hail  n  hi^h  <-lliicAl  worth;  h<>  that  tho  ItilinitUf  which  dtirUtes  all 
meoauro,  iniuil  l4>  him  ai)jH-ar  iiii[)i^rfcc(,  w\\'\\v  tliu  deliiiiUi  or  liiiiituil  {wrwtfioa- 
tUvcf")  wfta  in-cesaarilv  ifgardiHl  at;  nioro  viihinble. 

♦  Arifft.  Mft.  I.  6,  iWi  A  III. 

^  Or  int'n  isUiiidin;;  in  rl-x*  relations  with  I*ythftgorcanisni,  such  a^  the  physi- 
cian AlcmiL-on,  A  pcrhnptt  KoitK'what  older  cunUJinporary  of  I'hiEolaos,  Cf. 
Aiiiii  JK0(.  i  6,  MM}  a  2^. 
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good  and  lud  —  square  and  oblong  or  with  unequal  aides.  This  is 
eridcntly  a  collection  put  together  without  system,  to  Jill  out  the 
MOTrtii  number  ten.  but  an  attempt  at  an  articulatiuu  may  at  least  be 
raMgnisiML 

la  ■ccordjuire^thcn,  with  this  or  a  similar  snhemo  the  Pythagoreans 
exerted  thomsolvus  to  make  uu  order  of  things  corresponding  to  tlie 
system  of  numbers,  by  assigning  the  fundamental  ooneeptions  in 
STfliy  department  of  knowledge  to  various  numbers,  and  on  the  uthcr 
haiid  by  sdjudgiitg  to  every  individual  number,  but  e3{>ecially  to  those 
ixam  itDe  to  ton,  determining  siguiticauce  in  the  various  spheres  of 
naality.  The  fantastic  nature  of  the  symbolie  interpretation  into 
which  they  fell  in  doing  thia  mu^t  yet  not  cause  us  to  overlook  the 
fibcA  Ihat  the  attempt  was  thcrew  ith  made  to  recognise-  an  ahtdintj  order 
4{^l&m(Fa  which  could  bo  grasped  and  rxpressod  in  concept ioxii,  ami  to 
find  tbo  ultimate  ground  of  this  order  in  imUfu^inaticai  reiatiotis. 

Nor  di<l  it  escape  the  notice  of  the  Fythagon^'ans  themselves, 
MMahiy  of  the  latter  menilwrfi  of  the  sclioo),  timt  numbers  could  not 
he  ttlW  the  priueiples  {Apxui)  of  things  in  the  same  way  in  which 
tiwtenn  is  applied  to  the  various  "stuffs,"  or  kinds  of  matter,  to  the 
■leaimts,  ctr..  that  things  liave  not  aristm  out  of  them,  but  are 
Jbrmed  aeeordimj  to  them  ;  and  jterhaps  they  best  and  most  effuc- 
liTcly  exprt'-ss  their  thoughts  when  they  say  that  all  things  are 
etfpitm  or  imUaU'onJi  of  numlxfrs.  With  this  conception  the  world  of 
■atbematicsl  fonn»  was  thonght  as  a  higher,  more  original  reality, 
of  which  the  empirical  reality  was  held  to  I»e  only  a  copy:  to  the 
tamer  belonged  abiding  Being;  tlio  latter  was  the  uoutrusted  world 
oC  Beeoming  and  change. 

$  5.   Conceptioiu  of  Cosmic  Frooeues.' 
y,  Der  Brtjrif  rirr  I'hyi^  in  grirthitrhtn  Fhilonnphie,  t.  Berliu,  1884. 

As  the  fart  of  i'hango  —  that  is,  the  rosmic  processes — furnisheil 
the  most  immeitiate  oroasion  for  reflpctinn  njxin  the  nbiiling  It^iiig, 
BO,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  various  conceptions  of  Iteing  h:td 
a*  thrir  uUiraitte  aim  only  to  make  the  prtict'sses  of  Kature  intel- 
liffihle.  This  tisk  was  indeed  ocpasioimlly  forgotten,  or  set  aside, 
in  thfl  drvplnpm^'nt  of  the  conceptions  of  Keing,  a.s  by  the  Kle^liesj 

it  imm^liately  afterward  the  further  progress  of  thought  proved 
be  determinotl  all  the  more  by  the  renewed  att<>ntion  given  to 

<  [flr*rh^tMt.     I  hflTP  tnuulntcd  thU  woni  varlmwljr  by  "ehangp,"  *'oeenr. 

%m."  I  :    '  pbu-n,"  "«iininie  to  pan,"  •' bpfiiiitlnjr."  pU'.    Th* 

\aaL,  M  <(  f'lr  tlw  <irf*'k  >^7mwu  *ei-uiit  lunlly  bruad  enough. 

The  Gi:tmMi  [urA(t»  Auj  ;mmrai  procea  er  evuut.J 
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Becoming  and  change^  and  by  the  need  of  so  thinking  Being  that 
Bwnming  and  <;haiige  coiihl  not  only  he  recoriciUxl  with  it,  hut  also 
be  made  intelligible  by  it.  Il4and  in  hand,  then,  with  ideas  of  Bein^ 
go  those  of  Becoming,  the  two  in  coustanb  relation  to  one  another. 

1.  To  tlie  loniaiis  the  living  activity  of  the  world  was  something 
80  much  a  matter  of  t'-oui-se  that  they  never  thought  of  asking  for 
a  cause  of  it.  jVaVvc  llylozoism  could  have  in  view  only  the  explana- 
tion of  a  parUcnlar  occurrence  or  cosmic  process.  Explanation^ 
however,  consists  in  reducing  what  ia  striking  —  not  a  matter  of 
oourse  or  intelligible  in  itself  —  to  such  simpler  forms  of  occur- 
rence  as  seem  to  need  no  explanation,  inasmuch  as  they  are  most 
familiar  to  our  perception.  That  things  change  their  form,  tlieir 
qujilitiesj  their  working  upon  one  another,  seemed  to  the  3/iVe- 
sians  to  require  explanation.  They  contented  themselves  in  this 
with  conceiving  these  changes  as  condensation  or  rarefaction  of  the 
cosmic  mn-tter.  This  latter  process  did  not  seem  to  tliem  to  need  a 
farther  explanation,  though  Anaximencs  at  least  did  add,  that  these 
changes  in  the  state  of  aggregation  were  connected  with  changes  in 
temperature  —  condensation  with  cooling,  rarefaction  with  growing 
warm.  This  contrast  gave  rise  to  tlte  arrangement  of  the  states  of 
aggregation  in  a  series  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  rarefaction 
or  condensation  of  the  primitive  matter:'  viz.  fire,  air,  water, earth 
(or  sluue). 

The  Milesians  used  these  ideas  not  only  to  explain  individual 
phenomena  of  Nature,  particularly  the  meteorological  processes  so 
important  for  a  sea-faring  people,  hut  also  to  expLiin  the  develop- 
ment of  the  present  stats  of  the  world  out  of  the  prime  matter. 
Thus  Thales  conceived  water  as  in  part  rarefying  to  form  air  and 
fire,  and  in  part  condensing  to  ftirin  earth  ami  stone ;  Anaximoncs^ 
starting  from  air,  taught  an  analogous  prucesa  of  wurld-formation. 
As  a  result  of  these  views  it  was  assumed  that  the  earth  —  resting 
on  water,  according  to  the  first,  on  air,  according  to  the  second  — 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  sphere  of  air  revolving  about  it,  and  this 
sphere  of  atr  was  yet  again  surrounded  by  a  sphere  of  fire,  which 
either  broke  through  or  shone  through  in  thfl  stars. 

In  setting  forth  this  process  of  world-origiiKUinn,  wliich  was  per- 
haps still  regai-ded  by  Thales  and  Auaximander  as  a  jirocess  occur- 
ring once  for  all,  the  Milesians  attached  themselves  closely  to  the 
cosmogonic  poetry.'    Not  until  later  does  the  consideration  seem  to 

*  Ilenco  it  in  intelliicible  that  there  were  aUo  pliysirisU  (not  known  to  ua  by 
name)  who  would  reftan!  ll»;  wnrM-stuff  jis  an  inUTiiniiciijito  stago  between  air 
ftnd  wftter,  or  btUwopii  air  ami  fin-. 

■  Hence,  aUo,  tlie  dt-signallon  of  the  world-stufi  as  tpxh  (beginning). 
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liare  guned  prevalence,  that  if  to  ohaiige  of  form  a  change  back  to 
the  origiual  form  corresponds,  aud  if,  at  the  saiue  time,  matter  is 
to  be  xcgarded  as  not  only  eternal  but  eternally  living,  it  is  necessary 
to  naanme  a  ceaseless  pnx^ess  of  world-formation  and  world-destruo- 
Uoo,  a  coHntUiss  number  of  successive  worlds^ 

3L  Although  these  essential  constituents  characterise  also  the 
phjsio^  theories  of  AnaxiiiMnder,  he  was  led  beyond  them  by  his 
OMtaphysical  conception  of  the  ajntpov.  The  tutiuite,  self-moved 
flutter  which  was  intended  by  this  obscure  conception  was  indeed^ 
«■  a  whole,  to  have  nu  detinite  properties.  It  mtos  held,  however,  to 
eomtaiu  gnaiUative  oppositea  within  itself,  and  in  its  process  of  evolu- 
tioffi  to  exclude  them  from  itself,  so  that  they  became  separate.' 
An&umandor  remained  then  a  Hylozoist  in  so  far  as  he  regarded 
mniter  aa  self  •moved;  he  had  seen,  however,  that  the  differences 
BnMt  be  ]>ut  into  it  if  they  were  to  come  forth  out  of  it  ou  occasion 
of  it*  »elf-motion.  If,  then,  as  regards  his  doctrine  of  Reing,  he  ap- 
proaebod  lite  later  theory  of  a  plurality  of  primitive  substances,  and 
■buklODed  the  doctrine  that  the  primitive  matter  was  changeable  in 
qoatity,  he  was  yet  entirely  at  one  with  the  other  Milesians  as 
reguds  his  conception  of  the  causelessness  of  the  cosmic  process,  and 
thought  that  by  the  uuion  of  the  twu  opfwsites,  the  warm  and  the 
eoldr  which  he  conceived  as  the  first  to  come  out  from  the  ixeipov,  he 
Donld  explain  water.  This  done,  he  eould  proceed  with  his  cosmog- 
ooj  along  the  oceanic  path  taken  by  Thales. 

But  besides  these  physical  and  metaphysical  determinations,  the 
only  fragment'  preserveil  from  him,  giving  his  own  words,  repre- 
tbe  perishing  of  things  as  an  expiation  for  injustice,  and  so 
the  first  dim  attempt  to  present  the  world-process  aa 
C0ioaf  mcenitjf^  and  to  conceive  of  the  shadows  of  trans itorinesa, 
wlueh  rest  even  on  the  bright  picture  of  Hellenic  life,  as  retribution 
for  Bin.  However  doubtful  the  partioalar  interpretation  of  this 
ttttexanoe,  there  is  yet  without  doubt  voiced  in  it  the  need  of  giving 
to  plijcteaJ  necessity  the  worth  of  an  ethical  order.  Here  Auaxi- 
nnmlcr  appears  as  a  predecessfir  of  Jlerarlitns. 

Sw  The  nnler  of  events  which  Heraclitus  thought  ho  could  estab- 
lish M  the  only  constant  amid  the  mutation  of  things,  had  two 
itial  marks,  thn  hnrmont/  ofoppoaites  and  the  circuit  wmpleted  by 


*  Thi*  (ktfCHno  wM  Biipporied,  prubablf  by  Anaximsnder,  oeruUnly  by 
j|Ba3diB«iiMk.     It  te  repeMod  in  Ucrs<;liUu  and  EiDpodix-lcs. 

•Till  iliiililii  iiSMiiiwn  for  this  very  rommv.rt«il  tnie«tion  (KiUer,  Seydel, 
ZrOcv)  M*  Ari«.  r%f».  I.  4.  187  n  20.  and  Shnpl.  /"fcy*.  (».)  Xf  IM.  14  (after 
IbeoBlinutiM)  ;  •!«>  tlit<  rnntinuAtlon  of  th**  |>a>i<'u'<'  in  t)i>'  following  not«. 

■MnmL  Phms.  (D.)  fl'  24,  18.  CI.  Th.  Zioglwr,  Ardt.  /.  Qetch.  d.  I*hilos^ 
L  tftff. 
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maiter  in  iU  succeMive  chntifjes  in  the  uHioer*e.  The  obaervation  that 
everytliiiig  in  tho  worlil  ia  in  process  of  constant  change  wae 
exaggenited  by  Heraolitus  to  the  claim  that  everything  is  con- 
tinually obauging  into  its  opi>osite.  The  "other"  was  for  him  eo 
ip»o  the  opposed.  Tlio  "flux  of  things  "  became  tninsformed  In  his 
poetic  rhetoric  into  a  ceaseless  strife  of  opposites,  and  this  strife 
(irAc^ioc)  he  declared  to  be  the  father  of  things.  All  that  seems  to 
be  for  a  shorter  or  lunger  time  is  the  product  of  opposed  motions 
and  foreos  which  in  their  operation  maintain  themselves  in  equilib- 
rium. The  universe  is  thus  at  every  moment  a  unity  divided  in 
itself  and  again  re-united^  a  strife  which  finds  itcs  reeuuuiliation,  a 
want  that  linds  its  satisfaction.  The  essence  of  the  world  ia  the 
invisible  harmony  in  which  all  difforcncea  and  oppositions  are 
solved.  The  world  is  Itocoming,  and  Becoming  is  unity  of  oppo- 
sites. 

These  antitheses,  according  to  the  view  of  Heraclitus,  present 
themselves  particularly  in  the  two  processes  taking  place  in  con- 
trary directions,  through  whicli,  ou  the  one  hand,  tiro  becomes 
changed  into  all  things,  and,  ou  the  other  hand,  all  things  change 
back  into  lire.  The  same  stages  are  jiassed  through  in  both 
processes:  on  the  "uwiy  downward"  fire  passes  over,  by  condensution, 
into  water  and  earth,  on  the  "icuf/  upicurfV^  earth  and  water,  by  rare- 
faction, paAS  over  into  Bre;  and  these  two  way^  are  alike.  Change 
and  counter-change  run  on  side  by  side,  and  the  semblance  of  a  per^ 
manent  thing  makes  its  appearance  where  for  a  time  there  is  as 
much  couutoiwHiange  upon  the  ono  way  as  there  is  change  upon  the 
other.  The  fanta^tie  forms  in  which  Ifcraclitus  put  these  views 
envelop  the  essential  tliougEit  of  a  seijuntiuo  of  changes  taking  place 
in  coiiforniity  to  law,  and  of  a  continual  coin|>etii«itiun  of  these 
changes.  The  world  is  produced  from  the  fire  in  ever-repeated 
rhythm  and  at  fixed  intervals  of  time,  and  tlieu  agaiu  flashes  up  iu 
fire,  to  arise  from  it  anew,  a  Phoenix.' 

In  this  cDaseless  transformation  of  all  things  nothing  individual 
persists,  liut  only  the  order,  in  which  the  exchange  between  the 
contrary  movements  is  effected, ^ the  law  of  chtxiuje.^  winch  oonsti- 
tutes  the  meaning  and  worth  of  the  whole.  If  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween upposites  it  seems  as  though  something  new  wore  constantly 
arising,  this  new  is  at  the  same  time  always  a  i>erishing  pnidnct 
The  Meoomiug  of  Hcrnelitns  produces  no  Being,  as  the  Being  of 
Parmuuiiles  produces  no  Becoming. 

1  In  flpriiilii  his  pliyBical,  and  pspeolally  likt  OAtronnmlCAl,  f(1(>«s  arc  woak. 
MetApliysk-al  lii()iiir>'  ifi  more  inipoi-tAiU  with  lijiti  Llian  fX))latmUir>'  iiivestiga- 
lion.     He  sliarcs  tliU  Willi  his  i>|>[Htiu>i)t,  I'amienidos. 
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4.  la  £act,  the  doctriae  of  Being  held  by  the  Eleaiica  excluded 
with  |;4urality  luul  change,  events  or  cosmic  processes,  also.  Ac- 
ftimiing  to  tiieir  metapliysics  au  cveut  or  occurreuce  is  iiicomprehen- 
aSUei  it  i4*  impossible.  This  met<iphysii:.s  tolerates  no  jtbysics. 
i^UflMtudeft  denies  to  lime,  vlb  to  space,  indepeudeut  reality  (oXAp 
w*^  rov  iovTos):  for  him  there  is  onty  timeless  Being  with  uo  dis- 
tinctioits.  Although  Parmeuidus  added  to  the  tirst  part  of  his  didao 
tao  pt.>«m,  which  preseuts  the  doctrine  of  Being,  a  soeoud  part  wliich 
tnikU  ithysical  problems,  this  is  yot  done  with  the  protest  in  advance 
that  be  U  here  presenting  not  truth,  but  the  "opinions  of  mortals." 
At  the  basis  uf  all  these  onliiiary  opinions  lies  the  false  presupposi- 
tion, previously  rejected,  that  in  addition  to  Being  there  is  still 
another,  Noo-being.  AU  l)eeoming,  all  plurality  and  motion,  rest  ou 
(be  interaction  of  these  oi)]M>8ites,  which  ace  then  further  designated 
U  lif^t  Mid  darkness,  wnmitli  and  ooUl.  A  WeUanxdufumuj  is  tlieu 
portrmyed  in  po<;tic  imagery,  iu  winrh  fire  shapes  the  dark  empty 
^WH)  into  ourportvtl  structures,  a  mode  of  representation  wluch  in 
put  remiuiU  us  uf  Heraclitus,  and  in  part  acconls  with  the  astro- 
Domiool  teaching  of  the  Pythagoreans.  The  all-ruling  Fire-power 
(i^MM')*  as  inexorable  necessity  (S^v),  with  the  help  of  Utve  {ipatv) 
Unee*  together  uiuit  is  idcin,  working  from  the  centre  of  the  world 
wtiranL  Appropriation  of  the  dot^trines  of  others  and  polemic 
Hamit  iboro  apjMijkr  in  motley  mixture,  agreeably  to  the  j>urposu  of 
tha  vbole.  Oror  this  tissno  thus  interwoven  hovers  a  poetic  breath 
of  ploitic  formative  power,  but  original  research  and  clear  ooiioop- 
tiou  are  lackiug. 

&  JdeM  more  dcBnito,  and  mora  usable  for  explaining  the  par- 
tieobkr,  are  fouud  among  the  suocessors,  who  tnuisfurmed  the  Eleatie 
aoQoapCion  of  Being  into  the  conceptions  of  Hlement,  homuiomerijPf 
ao4  atom,  expressly  for  this  purpose.  They  all  declare  tliat  by 
Oammtnre  or  enmttig  tn  be  notlungeI.se  is  to  1k'  nnthtrsttHHl  than  tho 
Smtiini  nf  nnchingrable  corjtoreal  particles.  Euipedoflm  and  Anta- 
•gonu  seem  still  to  have  sought  to  connect  with  this  the  denial  of 
qjaoa,— a  principle  whi(*h  they  receive^l  from  Parmenides. 
aaeiibed  to  tlieir  sutistaores  univei-sal  divisibility,  luid  ro- 
(Viled  jttrtt  a«  capable  of  displacement  in  such  a  way  Umt  as  tliesa 
fwta  mixed  and  rucipronally  inti*rpenetrato<l,  all  spai^c  sliould  be 
always  fiiled  out.     The  motion  iu  the  world  consists,  tlieu,  in  thta 
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'  Th«?  hyjviiht'Ucnl  pijv^sltinn  of  lii->w  llip  world  w-iulti  have  w  be  thmiKht  If, 

is  wMtfi'm  Tit  llrlns;,  N'm-ltriiii;,  ]iliina]ity.  arxl  li«-cutiiliig  wfn<  altiii  n'^^arrled  m 

'<iir  lifttid,  X  iMtlriiiii'-.  pun><"u-i  ami  oil  tilt'  ottirr,  it  met  the 

\  wtin  pFiUilily  (Iftiinijitfd  uf  the  mnster  an  cx]ilan»Uan  of 

Hw  'nro  ut  iiiv  4-iii[iLrlcal  wurM. 
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displacement  of  the  parts  of  matter^  eacli  of  which  is  aln^ays  crowd- 
ing and  displacing  the  other.  Things  at  a  distance  from  one  another 
cannot  act  upon  one  another,  except  as  parts  of  the  one  How  out  and 
penetrate  into  the  other.  This  action  is  the  more  possible  in  pro- 
portion as  the  effluxes  of  the  one  body  resemble  in  their  spatial 
form  the  pores  of  the  other.  So  at  leust  Empedocles  taught,  and 
the  assumption  of  an  infinite  divisibilitij  of  substances  is  attested  in 
the  case  of  Anaxagoras  also.  Another  picture  of  occurrence  more 
akin  to  the  present  way  of  thiuking  is  that  presented  by  Lencippua.  _ 
The  atoms  which  impinge  upon  each  other  in  empty  space  act  upon  H 
each  other  by  ptessure  and  imj)act,  group  themselves  together,  and 
so  form  greater  or  smaller  things  or  masses  which  are  not  separated 
and  destroyed  until  some  impact  or  pressure  of  other  masses  comes 
from  without.  All  occurrence  and  coming  to  be  consists  in  this 
process  in  which  atom-uomplexcs  are  successively  formed  and 
shattered.  ■ 

The  fundamental  form  of  world-motion  in  all  three  systems,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  the  vortex,  of  circular  rotsition  (Si'w^).  According  to 
Empedocles  it  is  brought  about  by  the  forces  of  love  and  hate  acting 
among  the  elements ;  according  to  Anaxagoras  it  is  begun  by  the 
Reason-stuff  adiug  ax-cording  to  ends,  and  then  contirnies  with 
mechanical  consisteticy ;  according  to  Leucippus  it  is  the  result 
always  occurring  from  the  collision  of  several  atoms.  The  principle 
of  mechanism  was  with  Empedocles  still  enveloped  in  myth,  with 
Anaxagoras  it  first  made  a  half -successful  attempt  to  break  through 
the  covering,  and  was  completely  carried  through  only  by  Leucippus. 
What  hindered  the  6rst  two  from  reaching  this  position  was  the 
introduction  of  considerations  of  worth  into  their  explanatory 
theory.  The  one  was  for  tracing  the  good  and  the  evil  back  to  cor- 
responding powers  of  mind,  which  were,  to  be  sure,  not  ascribed  to 
any  being,  bub  mytlkically  hyposfcitise^d  ;  the  other  believed  that  he 
could  explain  the  order  of  the  whole  only  from  the  assumption  that 
purposive,  rationally  consideretl  impulse  had  originated  the  motions. 
Yet  both  came  so  near  the  position  of  Leucippus  as  to  demand  a 
teleologicfU  ezplawUlon  for  the  beginning  only  of  the  vortex-motion; 
the  farther  conrse  of  the  motions,  and  thus  every  indivitiual  occur^ 
rence,  thoy  explained,  as  did  Leucippus,  purely  me'^/ia^wVa?/^/,  by  the 
pushing  and  crowding  of  the  particles  of  matter  after  these  are  onco 
in  motion  in  the  manner  determined.  They  proceeded  so  con- 
sistently in  this  that  they  did  not  exclude  from  this  mechanical 
explanation  even  the  origination  and  functions  of  organisms,  among 
which,  moreover,  plants  are  regjirded  as  bt'ing  us  truly  aiiirtiate  as  are 
animals.     Anaxagoras  is  reprn.Trhpd  for  tliis  by  Vh\Ui  and  Aristotle, 
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i»i  tn  expression  of  EmiMjdocles  has  been  liaitded  down,'  ancording 
Eo  which  he  taught  thiit  the  auimals  had  ai-isen  here  anil  there,  with- 
out 40J"  rule,  in  o<id  and  grotesque  I'orms,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
tineoiily  those  fitted  for  life  maintained  themselves.  Theprineiplo 
«f  the  turvival  of  the  tittest,  which  plajs  so  gri^at  a  part  in  the 
UoloQr  of  to-day,  i.e.  in  Darwinism^  is  hem  already  clearly  formu- 

On  the  ground  of  these  ideas,  an  intert'sting  contrast  discloses 
ittelf  in  the  uaae  of  the  three  iavestigaturs,  as  regards  their  atti- 
todt!  towanl  cosraogonic  theories.  For  Eni]^>edoeles  and  for  Leu- 
cippus,  namely,  the  jirocesH  of  world-formation  and  world-dissolu- 
CitJD  is  a  pt^rpetual  one ;  for  Aiiaxagoras,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one 
that  takes  plaoe  oure  for  all.  Hetween  the  first  two  there  is  again 
tbe  diffcrenoe  that  Empedueles,  like  lleraclitns,  teoi^hes  that  the 
world  uisea  and  perishes  in  periodic  alternation;  while  Atomism, 
OB  the  contrary,  holds  that  a  c!ountle.s.s  number  of  worMs  ronie  into 
being  and  pass  away.  Acuonling  Ui  the  principles  of  JCmpedoeles, 
to  b«  more  explieit,  there  ana  four  different  states  of  the  elements; 
their  mmpiete  intermixture,  in  which  love  alone  rules,  and  hate  is 
azcludiHi,  he  calls  <t<^p<k^  (itphere)  ^  when  hate  penetrates,  this 
hoiaogoiieous  world-sphere  becomes  separutt'd  into  tbe  individual 
thiog%  nntil  the  elements  arc  completely  parti>d  from  one  another; 
and  oat  (if  this  sej>arate  condition  love  brings  them  again  together, 
OBlil  full  union  is  again  attained.     Neither  in  tbe  ease  uf  complete 

■  mixture,  nor  in  that  of  complete  separation,  are  there  individual 
fchmgs ;  in  l»otb  cases  the  Kleatie  acosmism  makers  its  appearance. 
A  world  of  itulividual  things  in  motion  exists  only  where  love  and 
hate  struggle  with  one  another  in  mingling  and  separating  the 
■koMOiti. 

It  is  otherwise  with  lieurippns.  Some  of  the  atoms  that  dart 
_^  about  irregularly  in  the  universe  strike  together  here  and  there. 
■  From  the  various  impulses  to  motion  which  the  individual  particles 
W  ''  '  It.   where   snrh    aggregations   occur,   there    results, 

1^-     ^  •-■        I'ktmatkai  nfcessHj/  (limyici}),  a  whirling  movement 

Hof  the  whole,  which  draws  into  itself  neighbouring  atoms  and  atom- 
conplexes,  and  sometimes  even  whole  "  worlds,"  and  so  gradually 


>  .^riat.   J%f9.  II.  8,  ins  b  20.     Moreorer,  wu  find  an  expmuion  alretdf 
tn  AnaxinuuiiW.  wblcb  leacbM  a  transfonnatioQ  of  DrRanlims  by 

inn  l4>  nhatiifnl  itinrlillotut  of  life :  I'luL  Pine.  V.  ID,  I  (Dor.  I).  4fl0, 16). 

►  ,..,«    ,1...  .1,.  ,  1  !.,„(  ttiinkrnt  claimed  no  athi?r  oriifin  than  that  of  growth 
BO  RmpMoclea  in  Flut.  Sirom.  fr.  2.  (Dtrr,  l>.  570,  17). 

*  f  ui  miagestlnn  fntm  llii?  EleAiic  wnrld-sphct*,  which  Uiia 

,  lolly  ailJuMtMl  miuglltig  of  all  elumenta,  taught  by  Euipedoclee,  ODoh 


I 
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extemb).  Meaiiwliile  such  a  aystcm  in  process  of  revoliitiou  ifl 
differentiating  itself,  since,  by  tlie  rotation^  the  finer,  mrjro  movable 
atoms  are  driven  to  the  periphery,  the  more  inert  aud  massy  are 
gathered  in  the  coutre;  and  so  like  finds  its  wa}'  to  like,  not  by 
inclination  or  love,  but  through  their  like  eonfornnty  to  the  law  of  fl 
preasui'O  and  iiiipa<;t.  Bo  there  arise  at  various  times  and  in  differ-" 
eut  places  in  the  boundless  universe,  various  worlds,  each  of  whifh 
continues  in  motion  within  itself,  according  to  mechanical  law,  iintil 
it  perhaps  is  shattered  iu  pieces  by  collision  with  another  world,  or 
is  drawn  into  the  revolution  of  a  greater.  So,  the  Atomists  maiu- 
tained,  the  sun  and  moon  were  at  one  time  worlds  by  themselves, 
whiuh  subaequently  fell  into  the  greater  vortex  of  which  our  earth 
is  thd  centre.  How  near  in  principle  this  whole  conception  is  iff. 
the  natural  seient-'e  of  to-day  is  obvious. 

Tim  tdi'ulntjhuti  point  of  viow  taken  by  Anaxagoras  excludes,  on 
the  contrary,  a  phirality  of  worlds  in  time  as  well  as  a  plurality  of 
worhls  in  spaee.  The  ordering  mitul,  wliiirh  introtluces  tin;  pur- 
posive motion  of  the  elements,  forms  just  this  one  K-orkl  uidy,  which 
la  tho  most  perfect.'  Anaxagoras,  therefore,  qtiite  in  the  manner  of 
tlie  cosraogouio  poetry,  describes  huw  the  beginning  of  the  world 
was  preceded  by  a  cliaotic  primitive  condition,  iu  which  the  ele- 
ments wpre  intermingled  without  order  and  without  motion.  Then 
came  the  voS?,  the  "  Keaaon-stuff "  {Verntcn/lfftoff),  and  set  it  into 
ordered  motion.  Tltis  vortex-motion  began  at  one  poiat,  the  pole  of 
the  celestial  vault,  aud  extended  grailually  throughout  tho  entire 
mass  of  matter,  st^parating  and  dividing  the  elements,  so  that  they 
now  perform  their  mighty  revolution  in  a  uniformly  harmoniovis 
manner.  The  tele:ologi(;al  motive  of  the  doctrine  of  Auiixagoras 
is  due  essentially  to  his  admiration  of  the  order  in  the  ittellar 
world,  which,  after  it  has  performed  tho  rotations  started  by  the 
vow,  moves  on  without  disturbance  always  in  the  same  tnick.  There 
is  no  ground  for  asHuming  that  this  teleological  cosmologj-  directed 
attention  to  tho  adajitation  to  ends  in  living  beings,  or  even  to  the 
connected  system  of  Nature  as  beneficent  to  luau ;  its  gaze  was  fixed 
on  the  beauty  of  tho  starry  heavens ;  and  what  is  related  of  the 
views  of  Anaxagoras  on  terrestrial  things,  on  organisms,  and  on 
man,  keeps  quite  within  the  setting  of  the  meehanical  mode  of 
explanation  in  vogue  among  his  contemporaries.  What  he  said,  too, 
with  regard  to  the  presence  of  life  on  other  heavenly  bodies,  might 
just  as  well  have  come  from  the  Atomists. 


J  Thtfl  motlvf,  fully  carrlwl  nnt,  Is  foniul  In  Plato,  Thn.  31,  witli  unmistak- 
able reCerencti  to  the  opposition  between  Aiiaxagonui  \nA  the  AtuinisUi. 
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Aeaudiiigljrt  altbouirh  AnaxAfconu  conceived  of  the  twili  oa  nltuj  ttiu  prtuclple 
«f  utn^lon,  Mul  Uiouf;ht  of  lUu  (lAitlcloti  of  ibiH  »(ul>»unct!  as  iniii^lod  in 
{MUr  or  leaser  nunibLT  with  organic  Itodieii,  yet  tlm  ci>iitnil  jMjitit  in  t-liis  cou- 
MUon  U  Uuu  of  the  Authorship  of  the  utrunoioical  wDrlil-onlvr.  'llie  othei 
Ml,  Uw  Boaii<at  or  factor  of  Uie  cauiw  of  animate  lifo,  is  much  wore  eii«r[;ctj- 
Ciilf  emphaeised  in  ihtt  transformation  which  a  youngfr  L'c)«t:ti(!  natural 
ymi'if***r.  Dingrtus  of  ApoilnHia,  nni1t>rtook  to  t'ffect  in  the  coiicfpiiun  of 
AMEHona  by  eaiuiectliig  it  wltli  thf  hyloi:t)i»tio  principle  of  ADuxinu'n>ufi. 
Ml  IhrngTiiTi  air  as  i^x^  [lirxt.  prliu'lpK*,  priniilivi;  eli'muntj,  Hinsl  it  out, 
WwTvr,  with  the  charocteiiAtlftt  of  the  tout, — oniiiifKicnoc  and  forcf  nctinj^ 
Mtttfilliifi  ^<  tii<l8,  —  iiamc-d  tills  "  raliMutl  air"  alno  wnuna  [xpirll],  and  fouuil 
|hl>  '  •   jirinciplp  in  man  nnil  other  organ ii)m»  as  well  as  in  thu  univc-rso. 

A  ;  U^lcal  knowlfdjie  enahleil  him  to  carry  tlirouph  in  detail  this 

Auu^  an  ^ippUwl  to  thu  Htriicture  and  fuiictioua  of  the  human  hody.  With 
Ub  leloolu^  becauiu  Lbo  dominant  modi:  nf  ai'pn-ht^ndiiit^  al-so  the  urytiHic 
fwfiL 

Hk  (ncmenia  have  bei^n  collected  by  Schom  (Bonn,  18£0)  and  ranzerbieter 
(IMfm.  ISaO).     Cf.  K.  Steiuhart  in  Erach  uud  Grtibei's  Encpdopadie. 

t  AH  theM  doctrines,  however,  preauppoae  the  conception  of 
motion  as  one  tliat  is  intelligible  of  itself  and  in  need  of  no  further 
rxplcuMtiou.  They  thought  thi'j*  had  explained  qualitative  change 
vHen  th*?y  ha<l  pointed  out  as  itH  tnie  esaence  motion,  whether 
faetwooa  tlie  parts  of  a  continnonsly  connected  matter,  or  in  empty 
•pttoe.  The  op(K>sitifin,  therefore,  which  the  Eleatic  pM^hot>l  brotight 
to  bear  uj>on  all  thcac  doctrines  was  directeil  first  of  all  n^ninst  this 
oonctfption  of  motion,  and  Zeno  showed  tliat  this  could  by  no  means 
ba  takrn  so  simply,  but  was  rather  full  of  contradictions  which  inca- 
pAcilatpU  it  for  serving  as  principle  of  cxjilanalion. 

AjDOftg  Zeno's  famous  proofs  of  the  impossibility  of  motion,'  the 
wtmktai  is  tliat  which  proceeds  from  the  rrlativitif  of  the  amount  of 
waNon,  by  showing  that  the  movement  of  a  wagon  is  variously  esti- 
fl»t«d  if  it  is  observed  either  from  wagons  also  in  motion  but  in 
dilTvrvnt  directions  and  at  varying  rates  of  8p«!ed,  or  again  from  two 
wngimt  one  of  which  is  moving  and  one  standing  still.  The  three 
other  proofs,  on  the  contrary,  which  made  use  of  the  analysis  into 
dJBcret*  parts,  infinitely  many  and  infinitely  smalt,  of  the  space 
paased  throagli  by  motion,  and  the  time  occupied  by  it,  were 
•trtmger,  and  for  a  long  time  were  not  overcome.  The  first  proof 
va«  with  reference  to  the  i?npo9sibtlittf  of  paMiing  throuffh  a  Jlxed 
yacw.  This  was  regarded  as  proved  by  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
^bt  line,  since  the  infinito  numlk-r  of  points  which  must  be  attained 
lufop-  reaching  the  goal  fterniitted  no  beginning  of  motion.  The 
same  thou^t  appears,  somewhat  varied,  in  the  second  argument, 
wbitib  Mcks  to  prove  the  imprnutthilift/  of  pa&ning  through  a  space 
wii'fA  hoM  movable  boundaries.     The  argument  (known  as  that  of 


I  Arttt.  /*y».  VI.  fl,  S39  b.  0.     <-'f.  K<\.  Wellmann,  Z^non's  Brwefae  gftfrn  die 
Btwtgmmg  mmi  ihn  WUUrUgumjfn  (Krankfiut  a.  O.  1S70). 
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Achilles  and  the  tortoise)  is,  that  since  the  pursuer  ia  every  intor- 
val  or  subdivision  of  time  uiuKt  lirst  reach  the  point  from  which  the 
pursued  simultaueously  starts,  it  follows  tluit  tlie  hitter  will  always 
be  in  advance,  though  by  au  interval  which  becomes  eoustanlly 
smaller  and  approaches  a  mininuuu.  The  third  :u-guinHnt  has  refer- 
ence to  Me  injinilely  small  exitnt  of  the  7noUun  jterfurmeil  in  any 
instant.  According  to  this  argument, called  "(ft.e  resting  arrow"  the 
moved  borly  is  in  every  instant  in  some  one  point  of  its  track ;  its 
movement  in  tliis  instant  is  then  equal  to  zero;  but  from  ever  80 
many  zeros  no  real  magnitude  arises.  fl 

Together  with  the  above-mentionod  difficulties  {Airopau)  with 
regard  to  space  and  plurality,  these  argumentations  of  Zeuo  set 
forth  an  extremely  skilfully  projected  system  of  refuting  the 
mechanical  theories,  especially  Atumism,  —  a  refutation  which  waa 
intended  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  indirect  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Eleatic  conception  of  Being. 

7.  The  numbpr-thcory  of  the  Pt/fha/jnrenHH,  t-oo,  w;is  determined  hy 
Eleatin  conoeptioua  in  so  far  as  its  procedure  was,  iu  the  main,  to 
demonstrate  ni athematic-al  forms  to  l>e  the  fundaiueiital  relations 
of  reality.  "When,  however,  they  termed  the  actual  world  of  reality 
an  imitation  of  the  mathematical  forms^  they  thereby  ascril)ed  a  sort 
of  reality,  even  though  of  a  derivative  and  secoiidary  chai-acter,  to 
individual  things,  and  tn  what  takes  place  among  them.  They  were 
also  the  less  inclined  to  withdraw  from  answering  cosmological  and 
pJiVHiciil  (questions  as  thoy  were  able  to  bring  to  philosophy  the 
brilliant  results  of  their  astronomical  investigation.  Tliey  had  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  and  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies ;  they  were  aware  idsu  that  the  change  of  day  and  night 
depends  upon  a  movemeiit  of  the  earth  itself.  At  first,  indeed,  they 
thought  of  this  movement  as  a  circuit  performed  about  a  central  fire 
to  which  the  earth  presented  always  the  same  side,  a  side  unknown 
to  us,'  On  the  otlier  hand,  they  assumed  that  about  this  same  cen- 
tral fire  there  moved  in  concentric  circles,  outside  the  earth's  track, 
successively  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  planets,  and  finally  the  heaven 
containing  the  fixed  stars.  They  brought  into  this  system,  however, 
in  a  way,  the  meta[>hy8ical  dualism  which  they  had  maintained  be- 
tween the  perfect  and  the  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  they  regarded  the 

1  Already  in  f'laUt's  timt»  the  hypothpsis  of  the  centml  fire  was  given  up  by 
the  younn(;r  I'yt.hacOTcans.  Kcphnutua.  Hiceiua  of  Rynicufie  (and  with  it  ihat 
of  the  "  rnunier-e'arth,"  which  ha*l  Iiithert/i  beon  a«suirii'ci  an  plnrwl  tiotwpon  the 
central  Are  ami  tlw  partli,  inventefi  mcrply  tn  fill  mil  the  numtwr  t«ii),  and 
iiinlearl  Hit?  earth  wiis  Incatcd  hi  lltt-  I'cntre  of  the  iiniventp  and  provided  with  a 
nitailon  on  its  axis.  With  thii)  ktwr  as^nmiitioii  iliat  of  a  reeling  ixjsiiion  of 
the  heaven  of  the  fixed  aw.ra  waa  conneclttd. 
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of  the  stars,  on  account  of  the  sublime  uniformity  of  its 
tioiu,  OB  tliL'  realm  of  iterf<K;t.iim ;  the  world  '*  beneath  tlie  moon," 
QQ  tlio  contrary,  ou  ueeuutil  uf  tliir  uiiivst  of  its  uhuugiiig  furnmtions 
and  motions,  ther  regarded  as  that  of  imperfection. 

This  way  of  lLK>k.in)^  at  lliiiijjs  runs  punilK-l  to  that  of  Anaxaporas, 
and  leads,  though  in  auullu'r  way,  to  tho  iiiUM-vveiiving  and  oomplica- 
tioa  of  theory  with  considerations  of  worth  [fthical  or  sesthetio 
values ].  /(  iww  in  amnt^rtion  iri/h  aftfrnnnmiral  it^sight  th/U  the 
(AcnuyAf  of  an  vrtter  of  yitture  in  LumfonuUtf  to  law  ilanutefl  tw  cltfar 
htowUidyr  uftou  the  Grecian  mind.  Aiiaxaguras  reasons  Uvm  this 
toon  onle ring  principle.  Pythagoi-eanisin  finds  in  tlie.  hftarens  the 
diriup  rvst  of  unchangeableness  {Sichjhichhleibens)  which  it  misses 
Bpoa  tfac!  earth.  Hvv^^  we  have  a  meeting  of  the  ancient  religious 
ideaa  and  the  very  different  result  yiiddeil  thus  far  by  the  scientifin 
work  of  tbe  Greeks.  This  latter,  seeking  a  L'eriuuneut  in  the  muta- 
tioQuf  occurrence,  found  such  a  j>prmanence  only  in  the  great,  simple 
nlationa,  in  tlie  revolution  of  the  stars,  which  abides  cvt;r  the  same. 
In  the  terrestrial  world,  with  its  whole  change  of  manifold,  cou- 
stmtljr  intersecting  motions,  this  uniformity  remained  still  bidden 
bom  Gnck  science :  sho  regarded  this  terrestrial  world  rather  as  a 
domain  of  tbe  imj>erfect,  tlie  lower,  which  wants  tbe  sure  order  of 
that  utlier  World.  lu  a  certain  sense  this  may  be  looked  upon  as 
tlu^  ultimutc  result  of  the  Hrst  period,  a  result  which  had  a  determin- 
ing tollnence  for  after  time. 

Whai  thfi  Mtltadc  of  the  PyUiKf^rrans  wsa  to  the  question  connerninf;  a  peri- 
■ttcflfamiEe  of  orifdaation  and  annihilaiion  of  tbe  world  In  uocprtain.  A  plurality 
ti o»«1tl«tin|C  worlds  U  cxrluiM  in  lluir  Hytittfm.  lu  their  theory  of  world-for- 
■flikm  and  in  their  pArtii-ubLr  jihy.si(-:kl  (Imrtriii^s  tht-y  conctfiW  n^^  pnuninent  a 
|ila«'  Ui  (in  that  tiwy  niiuc  very  near  to  lleraclilUK.  ArisUillr  even  placm  one 
irf  the  roDtcnipurarlfs  of  I'liiloIiiuN,  Jlipitasua  of  M«tapoiiluni,  in  immudlat<i  con- 
aac«k«  wIlJi  Ikraditiu  {Mrt.  I.  S). 

llwftr  KMa  It  nipt  ion  of  trtluT  an  a  Kftli  clement  out  of  wliSch  the  Kpheiical  shell* 
at  tim  hmwf.BM  wvrr  fonne«l.  in  a'Milinn  tn  the  four  elenifnl^  of  I-Iiii)M'iI<vrl(-«,  is 
eotmccu^  wiili  tU'i  wi«ir«tion  wUit-li  thpy  nimle  hetwi-cii  ht-iivcii  and 
It  in  ni>t  IcKH  ilifUcult  to  ilM-i(l«-  whciUor  they  dtrlvfd  ihc  L'lcmcnts  from 
m  icmanil,  ami  if  so,  how:  ai'>:iinlinet^>  many  |MAt<ageg  it  wouJd  aeem  at 
If  tbay  bad  spoken  of  a  pirogrcntivo  ■*  attniction,**  /  p.  in  this  cjiae  (of.  abova,  p. 
M).  mathrniatical  shaping  oat  or  formUiK  of  emply  fipncc  by  the  fr  fone),  th« 
orvuial  numlter.  which  is  exalted  above  liniltatiuu  aixl  the  unlimited.  Yet  It 
—■oil,  loo,  Uiat  in  rvgard  to  theue  questions  varioua  views  weru  hold  within  ih* 
mbotA  aide  bj  side. 


S  6.   The  Conceptions  of  Cognition. 

(!fwtn,  t/WW"  die  Krim^  rrkenttlnutithforftutthfT  uud  ethiitcJter  Pki- 
<  M  d*n  vorBokratiteh^H  iMnkem,  I'hilog.  Mi)nal8heftP.  II.  (IWHt),  pp. 

B.  MOnx,  />iV  h>it>w  itT  ErktHntnitfth^orie  fji  der  vonophiMtisehfH  l^riodt 
4er  pfitckiMchtn  l'h*lo§Arphie.     Vtuuua,  ItySi*. 
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The  question,  what  thiuj,'a  rmUy  are,  or  what  is  the  intrinsio 
natui-e  of  things,  which  is  already  uontaiiieil  iu  the  Milesian  con- 
ception of  the  ^x^',  pi'«»»ppOf*'iS  that  the  cuiTent,  original  and  ualve 
mode  of  thinking  of  the  world  has  hcen  shaken,  althougli  this  pre- 
supposition hns  not  come  to  clear  reco^^iiition  in  coiisiiiousness.  The 
question  proves  that  reflective  thought  is  no  longer  satisfied  with 
the  ideas  which  it  flnda  current,  and  that  it  srcks  truth  behind  or 
above  thiuu.  Thosy  itlt^aH  are  giveiif  however,  through  sense-per- 
ceptictu  and  throuyh  the  involuntary  ehihoratiou  of  this  iu  thought, 
—  an  elaboratiim  that  has  been  transmitted  from  genei-utioii  to 
generation,  until  it  has  bceamo  cons«lid;i.h'(l  and  tixtid  aud  embodied 
in  language?,  and  ao  foruis  a  part  of  the  thinker's  data.  Wht-n  the 
iurlividual  with  hia  rrtli?t;tion  transcends  tlicsn  ideas  ao  given — and 
it  is  in  this  that  pliilusojdiical  activity  ultimately  ounsista  —  he  does 
it  on  the  ground  of  logical  npeds  whieh  iiflsert  themselves  as  he  re- 
flects on  tlicv  given.  His  plnlosdphising,  then,  oven  though  he  takes 
no  account  of  this  fact,  grows  out  uf  discrepauciL's  Iwlwucn  his  expe- 
rience and  his  thought  —  out  of  the  infttlec]^uacy  exhibited  by  what 
is  prRSonti*^!  to  hia  perception  or  iinaf^iiiation,  whun  Hft  over  against 
the  demands  and  presupimsitions  of  his  understanding.  However 
unconscious  of  this  its  inner  gmund  ualve  philosophiHing  may  be 
at  the  outset,  attention  cannot  fail  to  be  turned  in  time  to  the  diver- 
sity in  the  Bournes  cif  tht;  nniifiicting  ideas  witliin. 

1.  The  first  observations,  tiierefoi-o,  which  the  Urecian  philosophers 
made  on  human  knowledge  concyrii  this  cwdmsi  between  experience 
and  rejfecfion.  The  farther  the  explanatory  theories  of  science 
became  sejiarated  from  the  way  of  looking  at  things  which  belongs 
to  daily  life,  the  cleartT  it  became  to  their  authors  that  those 
theories  sprang  from  another  source  than  that  of  the  custoniai-y 
opinions.  Ti»  l^e  suro  thny  liavo  uot  its  yet  much  to  say  on  this 
point.  They  sot  opiuiou  (So^)  over  against  truth,  and  this  often 
means  only  that  their  own  doctrines  are  true  and  the  opinions  of 
others  false.  80  much  only  is  certain  to  them,  that  tlicy  owe  thoir 
own  views  to  reflection,  while  the  niass  of  mankind  =-coneeming 
whose  intellectual  activity  it  is  just  the  older  philusophera, 
Heraclitus,  Parmenides,  Empedoclos,  who  express  themselves  in 
an  extremely  depreciatory  manner  —  persist  in  the  illusion  of  the 
senses.  Only  through  thinking  {*ppovt.7v,  voeXv,  Aoyo«),  then,  is  the 
truth  found;  tlio  senses,  if  alono,  give  fraud  and  a  Ho.'  So  strong 
has  reflection  i)ecome  in  itself  that  it  not  only  proceeds  to  con- 
sequences which  to  the  common  thinking  liave  become  absolutely 


1 


1  Hemcl.  Frasf.  (Scliuat.)  11,  123  ;  Paniion.  Fraff.  (Kuwien)  M  fl. 
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paradoxical,  but  also  maintains  expressly  that  it  is  itself  the  sole 
loarce  of  tnith  as  opposed  to  opinions. 

This,  to  be  sure,  works  oddly  when  we  notice  that  completely 
opposite  illustrations  of  this  same  assertion  are  given  by  Heracli- 
tus  and  I^irmenides  in  close  succession.  The  former  finds  the 
deceit  cause*!  by  the  senses,  and  the  error  of  the  multitude,  to  consist 
in  the  illusory  appearance  of  the  Being  of  permanent  things,  which 
is  presented  to  men  by  sense-perception ;  the  Eleatic,  on  the  contrary, 
18  zealous  against  the  senses,  because  they  would  fain  persuade  us 
that  there  are  in  truth  motion  and  change,  becoming  and  arising, 
plurality  and  variety.  Precisely  this  double  form  in  which  this 
same  claim  is  ]iut  forward  shows  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  an 
investigation,  but  the  expression  of  a  demand  made  on  other 
grounds. 

Moreover,  this  proi)osition  fits  very  differently  into  the  general 
theories  of  the  two  great  nu'taphysicians.  Tlie  flux  of  all  things, 
with  its  restless  change  of  individual  phenomena,  as  taught  by 
Heraclitus,  mak<>s  it  easy  to  comprehend  also  the  possibility  of  the 
emergence  of  false  ideas,  and  tin;  seeming  of  ]>ermanbnce  and  Being 
had  l)esides  a  siM-eial  explanation  in  the  counternjourse  or  opi>08i- 
tion  (ivavrwrpuiruk)  of  the  two  "  ways,"  for  this  causes  the  illusion  of 
pornianent't*  or  Being  to  arise  where  there  is  just  as  much  change  in 
one  din*etii»i  as  in  the  other  [(.e.  from  i)rimitive  fire  into  things  and 
vicf  ivrwi].  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  see  where  the 
seat  of  illusion  and  error  was  to  be  s<mght  in  the  one  world-sphere 
of  rarmenides,  everywhere  the  same,  whicli  was  held  to  be  at  the 
same  time  tlie  (me,  tnie  worhl-thought.  The  search  could  Iw  only 
mxnong  individual  things  and  their  clianging  iictivities,  wliich  were 
themselves  declared  to  be  illusiun,  non-existent  Nevertheless 
then^  is  nn  supjtort  to  Ix!  found  in  the  literature  preservt-d,  for 
8Upi*nsing  that  this  so  8inii>le  a  thought  ^  which  would  have  over- 
thn>wn  the  entire  Eleatie  system,  ever  0(!C'urred  to  the  investigators 
of  that  time.  In  any  <'ase,  the  Eleatics  contented  themselves  with 
the  assertion  that  all  particular  existence  and  all  change  were  decei>- 
tion  and  illusiun  of  the  senses. 

The  same  iin^re  denial  of  that  vhirk  they  conhl  not  explain  seems  to 
have  been  employed  also  by  the  successors  of  the  Klcatics  in  the 
matter  of  the  qualitative  attributes  of  individual  things.  Emiml- 
tyleit  at  least  maintained  that  all  things  were  mixtures  of  the  ele- 
ment.^.  Tlic  trusk  that  logically  grew  out  of  this  was  to  show  how 
the  other  qualities  arise  from  the  mixture  of  the  pK^ertiei  of  the 

1  Firut  carried  uut  in  Plato,  ^SojAM,  S8T  i 
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elements.     But  this  he  did  uut  perform;  so  far  as  our  knowledge 

extends,  be  did  not  at  all  set  liimself  tliis  task;  he  probably  re- 
garded these  ]>artie'nlar  qualities  as  not  being  (objectively),  and  as 
a  d('C('])ti<)ii  of  the  aenseSj  just  as  all  qualities  wliatever  were  such 
in  the  view  of  ir'urmenides.  And  ao  the  oldest  view  of  tlie  Attv 
mists,  as  suin>orted  by  Lettdpfms,  may  well  have  gone  just  to  this 
point,  maintaining  that  in  individual  things  only  the  form,  arrange- 
ment, situation,  and  uiutiuu  of  the  constituent  atoms  were  real,  and 
■  that  the  other  properties  were  a  deceitful  product  of  the  senses, 
which  here,  too,  found  no  further  explanation.' 

These  ditticulties  were  perhaps  jointly  influential  iu  the  mind  of 
AiHtxago^ras  when  he  regarded  all  qualities  as  original,  and  not  as 
having  become  what  they  are,  and  aceordingly  postulated  countless 
elements.  Rut  for  him  arose  the  op|>ORite  difficulty  of  showing  how- 
it  could  come  about,  if  all  was  regarded  as  contained  in  all,  every 
quality  in  every  thing,  that  only  »onie  of  these  qualities  seemed  to 
be  jtreaent  in  iudividual  things.  He  explained  thia  in  part  from  the 
consideration  tliat  many  of  the  eonstitucnt  parts  arc  im])erceptible 
because  of  their  minuteness ;  Iieuee  it  is  only  by  thought  that  we 
can  learn  the  true  qualities  of  things,*  Besides  this,  however,  ho 
seems  to  have  followed  up  the  thought,  found  already  in  Anaximan- 
der's  idea  of  the  airupov,  that  a  complete  mingling  of  delinite  quali- 
ties yields  something  indefinite.  So,  at  least,  he  described  the 
primitive  mixture  of  all  substances  whieh  preceded  the  formation 
of  the  world  as  completely  devoid  of  (juality,*  and  a  similar  thought 
seems  to  luive  permitted  him  to  regai'd  the  four  elements  of  Kmped- 
ocles  not  as  primitive  substances,  but  rather  as  alreatly  mixtures.* 

The  ratiouaiism  common  to  the  pre-Sojdiistic;  thinkers  assumes, 
among  the  Pythtpjoreans,  the  partic^ular  form  of  affirming  that 
knowledge  consists  in  mathematical  thouglit.  This,  though  in  itself 
a  narrowing,  is  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  groat  step  in  advance,  in- 
asmuch as  there  is  here  given  for  the  first  time  a  positive  delinition 
of  "  thought "  as  contrasted  with  "  perception."  Only  through 
number,  taught  Philolam,*  is  the  c^isential  nature  of  tilings  to  be 
known;  that  is,  it  is  when  the  definite  mathematical  relations  lying 
at  their  basis  are  recognised  that  things  are  projwrly  conceived  or 

1  It  Ib  extremely  iinprohable  tliat  the  snliiUon  of  the  problem  through  the 
wiDJectl/lty  of  the  sense-qualiiii^s,  which  is  found  in  Democritiis,  was  presentnl 
iiln:!uly  by  T.inici))tiu»,  ami  t1ienL*fiirt\  btifoiti  Prutagoriut,  who  is  universally 
reia»nh-<l  m  ilin  fimmJt^r  of  tins  ihcury. 

*  Soxt.  Kmp.  Adv.  Math.  VII.  W)  f. 

»  iViiy.  (Scliorn)  4.  >'rom  this  piwwiBC  the  tme  llRht  may,  perhatw,  be  thrown 
upon  tliE^  Kt-iiitc-  in  which  Anaxinmii'ch-r  designates  the  Arnpinr  as  Hpimr. 

*  Arist.  De  G/!n.  ei  Cvrr.  I.  I,  314  a  2-1. 

*  Frag.  (MuU.)  13. 
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ondcntood.  This  had  been  the  experience  of  the  Pythagoreans  in 
mtuic  and  in  astronomy,  and  this  was  the  object  of  their  desire  and 
•ffort  in  all  other  fields.  When,  however,  they  nltimat^ly  came  to 
tbe  result  that  this  requirement  could  be  comjiletely  mot  only  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  fierfect  world  of  tbe  stars,  they  concluded 
from  this  that  scieuce  (troi^)  rehites  only  to  the  realm  of  onler  and 
prrfeictioiu  tliitt  is,  to  hcaveu,  and  that  iti  the  realm  of  the  im  per- 
fect, of  change  not  subject  to  order,  i.e.  on  earth,  only  practical 
lUlity  (dpcnf)  is  of  avaiL' 

Another  ptwitive  characteristic  of  the  "thinking"  which  the 
vriier  investigators  had  set  over  against  "perceiving,"  without 
doser  specitieation,  appears  obscurely  in  the  reasoniugs  of  Zeno, 
tif.  oonformity  to  logirxd  laws.  At  the  basis  of  all  his  atta^'ks 
igUDst  plurality  and  motion  lie  the  principle  of  contradiction  and 
tbe  presupposition  that  tliat  can  nut  be  lu^tuul  of  which  the  same 
tbing  must  be  affinned  and  also  denied.  This  principle  and  prcsup- 
potiUou  vrere  applied  with  clearness  and  certainty,  though  not  ab> 
■tnotly  expressed.  The  Eleatic  theory  of  the  worlds  so  highly 
pvadoxical,  forced  its  supporters  to  enter  into  polemic  more  than 
did  others,  and  the  accounts  as  to  Zcno's  tr<>atise,  which,  as  it  seemSj 
waa  alao  logically  well  arranged  and  divided,  offer  a  notable  evi- 
deooe  of  the  developect  technique  of  refutation  to  which  the  school 
tttaiiud  in  cousequeuce.  To  be  sure,  this  formal  training  wlueU 
praTsUed  in  Eleatic  circles  does  not  seem  to  have  led  as  yet  to  the 
slMtmrt  titati'ment  of  logical  laws. 

2.  The  setting  over  iLgainst  eiu-li  other  of  *' thinking"  and  "per- 
OMTing"  oroHti,  then,  from  an  estimation  of  their  relative  epistemo- 
lofical  value  {erkenntnisstheorfti»:h''n  Werthb€^immnno)  [i.e.  from 
the  pOBtaUte  that  one  of  these  two  forms  of  mental  activity  is 
vortb  more  epistemologically  for  attaining  truth].  In  decided 
oontnuli^'tion  with  this,  however,  stind  the  psycholoffical  principles 
with  vhitdi  these  same  investigators  sought  tu  apprehend  the  origin 
and  process  of  knowing.  For  although  their  thinking  was  directed 
flniand  chinfly  toward  the  outer  worbl,  man's  mental  activity  came 
vodAT  their  att-ention  in  so  far  as  they  were  obliged  to  scm;  in  this 
■ctiritj  onn  of  the  formations,  or  transformiitions,  or  products  of 
Bf)iion«  of  the  universe.  The  mind  or  soul  and  its  action  are  then 
stilus  time  considered  scientiticjilly  only  in  amnetiion  with  the  entirt 
ownv  of  the  tmJiwrM,  whose  product  they  are  as  truly  as  are  all 
Other  things^  and  sinc«  among  the  men  of  this  period  the  general 
(dnoiplos  of  explanation  are  everywhere  as  yet  conceived  corporo- 
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ally  it  follows  that  wo  meet  also  a  thorough-going  ^nalerialistic 
psychology.^ 

ifovf  mmd  or  soul  is  ia  the   first  place  movlTUf  force.     Tbales 

ast'ribed  Buch  a  sotU  to  magnets,  and  declared  that  the  whole  world 
was  full  of  souls.  The  essential  naturo  of  iudivirlual  bouIs  was 
therefore  sought  at  tirat  in  that  which  had  beea  recognised  as  the 
moviug  principle  iu  tlie  whole.  Anaxiuieues  found  it  in  air, 
HeracUtus  rwI  likewise  Parnxenides  (in  his  hypothetical  physica) 
in.  fire,  Lcucippus  in  the  fiery  atoms,'  and  Anaxagoras  in  the  world- 
moving,  rational  substance,  the  voGs.  Where,  as  in  the  system  of 
Enijindcudt'S,  a  oorjuvreal  moving  [irinciplc  wa.s  la<;kiiig,  the  luixtnl 
substance  wliich  streams  through  the  living  body,  the  blood,  was 
regarded  as  soul.  Diogeties  of  Ap<i]luiiiii  found  the  essence  of  the 
soul  in  the  air  mixed  with  the  blooJ.'  With  the  l*ythagoreans,  too, 
the  iudivirlual  suiil  vAm\d.  not  be  ooi:sidet*ed  ;ls  the  Munie  with  the  m 
(One)  which  they  couceived  aa  moving  prineiide  of  the  world,  nor 
regarded  as  a  part  of  it ;  instead,  they  taught  that  the  soul  was  a 
number,  and  made  this  very  vague  statement  more  delinite  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  harmony, — an  expreaaion  which  we  can  only 
inter])ret*  as  meaning  a  luirnujny  of  the  body;  that  is,  the  living, 
hannunious  activity  of  its  purta. 

If  now  to  this  moving  force,  which  leaves  the  body  in  death,  were 
ascribed  at  the  same  time  those  properties  which  we  to-day  defiiguatd 
as  "  psycliicid,"  we  find  a  clear  characterisation  of  the  si>ecifically 
theori'tical  interi'st  by  wliiirh  iliia  oldest  soience  was  filled,  in  the 
fact  that  among  these  attributes  it  is  that  of  ideation,  of  *^  kuowing,"  ■ 
which  is  almost  exidusivoly  the  object  of  attention.*  Of  feelings 
and  volitioua  there  is  acart-ely  incidental    mcution."    liut  as   the 


1  BcbWcs  thnso  ohnmctcrlHiutmis  r.f  iho  anil,  wliich  rnsiilUifi  fr»m  Ihnlr  ppn- 
eml  F((!iiMitili:R  theory,  wi;  Mtul  in  llnr  inuiiLimi  in  n\n.i  o{  severnl  <if  iheiM!  men 
(llenw'liliiK,  I'anrUMuili'R,  Kiiiiti-ilnrli's,  .irid  tin?  I'ytiiiijrnrenris)  fttUL  ntlior  iloc- 
trini's  which  nn>.  nnl  only  mil.  r(inni.'cu*i1  with  iho  fonricr,  hut  are  even  in  con- 
lr<i<licti(}n  lo  tht-in.  A  conccptlnu  uf  the  baily  :lk  primtti  nf  thi-  sunt  (TUfm  — 
(T^jiMi),  pf^nitnnal  iiTiinnrtalily,  rrcMin|H^iiH»^  afu-r  lii-iLlli,  tmiiKtiiip'ntloit  <i|  smiln, 
■ — all  thetw  sro  iili-iw  which  the  ['liihwitphers  t'>nk  fmm  ihetr  n-tfttiouB  to  the 
my«ierit'«  ami  n'Uliicd  in  ihflr  prlosUy  u-acliinR,  howmcr  Uitlo  thi'y  aorunled 
with  ihtir  Kcu:iilili>c  U-ivcliin^H.     Sm^U  ex  [in -hs  inns  arc  nut  trt>au>il  above. 

*  In  Hkn  niaiuipr,  ivntie  nf  the  Vy  thHicnri'Rim  declared  tlie  mot«a  which  the 
sunlight  diHclpflCH  in  1.hu  air  tu  be  hi.>uU. 

«  Since,  with  reference  to  tills,  herecnpiijicij  theiJI.stinctlonlirlwpnii  vpnonsanil 
arlerial  blood,  hP  meant  by  his  irwCua  whattJir.  nheniiMtrj'  of  t(i-<lay  ciiIIh  oxygen. 

*  Ace,  tn  rittto,  PhmUu  J^-*'  fT.,  wlii-n-  i\\v  vii'w  is  rt'jt'clwi  iw  inau-riHlislic. 

*  'Die  ™0t  "if  Anaxagoriw  Ih  only  knowing  ;  air  with  Diogenes  of  Aimlhinia  in 
a  great,  pnwcrfiil,  Pl^-mal,  intrlligeni  lioily.  Ih-iiiK  with  rarnit-nldoH  in  at  tbe 
same  t.inio  »«m,  etc.  Only  it>i\&nt\  anil  t«t'«fft  wiiJi  Ktii[>fdoi;LeK  are  inythlcAliy 
hypnslasbiiNl  impuIaeM.  ami  iht'sf,  Um,  liavc  nothing  tt>  do  with  hia  pftyclioKi^'iiml 

VIEWS. 

*  Witli  tlila  ia  cnnuccted  the  fact  thai  lit  geneml  we  cnnnot  om-i^  8pt>«k  of 
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Jadiridtuil  suul  in  so  far  as  it  ia  moviug  force  was  Iiuld  to  be  a  jiart 
of  the  force  which  moves  the  entire  uui verse,  so  also  the  "  knowing" 
of  tiie  indiritlual  could  be  conceived  only  as  a  part  of  the  knowing 
aetiTity  of  the  worliL'  This  is  clearfSt  iu  the  systems  of  Heraclitus 
mad  Anazagoros;  each  individual  has  so  much  knowledge  as  there 
ia  Dontoined  in  him  of  tlie  general  World-ri'ason,  —  lire  with 
Heraclita.V  the  vovs  with  Anaxagoras.  In  the  case  of  Leucippus 
and  of  IHogoues  of  ApoUonta  the  ideas  are  simitar. 

Tliis  physical  conception,  which  with  Anuxagoras  especially  i^ 
purrty  «|uantitative,  was  given  a  turn  by  Ifei-nelitiui,  in  whicli  the 
r-p:  ityil    {K)stulat«   again    foiTt'S   its   way   to  tbe   frmit,  and 

u»>--'-j:  ..__it  in  the  interest  of  a  deeper  insight  and  a  profoundor 
riev.  The  World-reason  in  wliich  the  individual  partici}>ate8  in  hia 
knoirlodgo  is  everywhere  ttto  same;  the  Adyoc  of  Herai^litus^  and 
tbo  Hive  of  Amixaguras,  as  homogenons  Kcasun,  are  distributi.'^d 
tluQCigh  the  whole  universe  as  moving  force.  Knowing,  then,  ib 
ttfti  which  is  common  to  all.  It  is  therefoi-e  the  law  and  order  to 
iriiteh  every  one  has  to  unite  himself.  In  dreams,  in  personal  opin- 
km,  eeeh  one  has  his  own  world ;  knowing  is  common  (^w)  to 
&IL  By  Tneans  of  this  chanicteristie,  viz.  that  of  universally  valid 
Isw,  the  ccmooptiun  of  kunwing  acquires  a  itormalive  sitjnijirance,* 
and  ftnbjection  to  the  common,  to  the  law,  appears  as  a  duty 
in  the  iutollectual  realm  as  well  as  in  the  political,  ethical,  and 
religious/ 

uammptB  m  ethksal  tovesdeaiion  In  thi«  i»erIo(l.  For  Rinf^lo  mnrallfllng  rrllrctinns 
■r  auiwnhiani  ouinot  be  ragarded  us  begtmiings  nf  i-UiUm.    l>u  ttiu  unly  l-xw])- 

'  It  ■'  Workl-Aniil  "  WM  fina  intod  by  IMntn.  or  at  Lho  carlioirt  by 

thi'  '    '■    ■    inixmcnl  wlitcli  ha«  cnrlaiiily  bi'Cii  iiiiuii  ^luottioiit-d  JUkI  for 

Ihb  ruMuD.  iiuil  2\).  Tbt  iili-a  U  oTtniiily  prcHi'iii  in  Anaxiuiene«,  llvnu-litua, 
Aanrasnm*.  nnft  p<*r1iaps  kIjk)  unoni;  thr  rythiu:i)n>:mH. 

*  i  i:.uliixii'jiJ  rxpn«Ninn,  Uie  iliyiitt  luiul  U  tltc  wlKeM,  and  Uin 
wai  ho  i4i)u|  fr>m  On--  wi*t  (intuxiirHtittri). 

-<  I  .  I'M  '1-—  .mil  lliy  followinjr,  M.  llvit\iiVt  Itie  hehrt  wm  Lng\}9  fn  rffr 
fH9t1iki*fktn  Ii,il..t>uf,Ki^  (Oldenburg,  1872). 

•  fYtty.  (Schu.t.l  yjii. 

'  'ttiU  In  ilin  mily  CfMRwptinn  in  Uic  ilcvc'ioiitiu'nt  of  pn'-S<iiih  wti*^  tJintiftlii,  in 
Uin  ta**-  «i{  whirh  yrv  cnn  Kpe&k  of  an  atU'iniK.  tn  prfipnunil  a  M-i>-iiLiHc  itrinripl* 
nl  Hk4r».  U  llrrarlitiu  bnil  lu  miiiU  a  uuivenal  expreuiun  for  all  niurul  dutiet 
kn  MfiAAkinK  nf  UiIa  sutviriilmuiiin  u>  litw,  ur  at  It-OML  hit  u^nmi  ■iiuh,  h«  Aliochrd 
U  U  oar*  u>  tlir  funiliuiK'nuU  tbniichu  of  kiii  iii>>titphyKif.ii,  wliicli  dii'lon-d  thb 
l*w  U>  be  U)(>  Abldioft  ('ivtt'nc*'  vt  Ilie  world.  Yi-t  «iu>nti<<n  ban  uIk.vv  ($  4)  btfen 
■Hrt  lo  U>e  fact  tbat  In  Uie  o<)iii!*'t<iiiin  of  the  world-onlLT  which  bovLOvd  bofore 
hiaUt  bar  did  U(H  lu  yot  M-(>.imU'  r<<iiM-i-iiiJily  thr  iliiT<-n-iiL  ni>>tivti«  (espi'cially  the 

eyd'A.]  tr.'in  Utr  i-U(lr»t),  nml  mi  •  iliicjil  itivrKlipilion  d<H-«  not  «a  yet  work 
t-'-  m  ihr  iihyni<"al  to  nti  indi'i.x'iidfni  p«mitir>n.     Tlwi  saiuo  U  Ini6  of 

lb*-  '  ii».  whoi'Xpn-.-itM-d  ihi-L'oncfptioiiof  onierby  the  tcrni  "bjimiony" 

(»:■  Ifihl  l>r  a/loptjvl  from  lli'raclitiis'l,  and  Uicn-foir  di^fictiiitvd  virtue 

M  '  "     To  hr  nun;  Htvy  um(h1  the  terui  ''hiirmoiiy  "  fur  Uiu  suul,  for 

itn,  Mwi  lor  MMiy  utbcr  thingB. 
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3.   If  now  we  ask  how  under  these  assumptiona  the  fact  waa 

explained  tbn,t  "  knowleilge"  conies  into  the  individual  man,  i.e.  into 
his  Itody,  we  iind  that  the  only  answer  offered  by  Heraclitiis  and 
the  whole  eompany  of  his  successors  is,  "througli  the  door  of  the 
senses."  Wlien  :i  man  is  awake,  the  World-reason  streunis  into  his 
body  through  the  ojifned  senses  (sight  and  hearing  are  of  course 
chiefly  noticed  '),  and,  therefore,  he  knows.  This  comes  about.,  to 
he  sure,  only  if  there  is  besides,  in  the  man  himself,  so  much  reason 
or  soul  that  the  motion  coming  from  without  in  met  by  an  inner 
motion;'  but  upon  this  interaction,  effected  through  the  sensesr 
between  the  outer  and  the  inner  reason  knowledge  rests. 

A  psychotogicnl  distinction,  then,  between  pen^eiving  and  think- 
ing, which,  aa  regards  their  respective  epistemoU>gi4uil  values,  are  so 
abruptly  opposed,  Heraclitus  does  not  know  how  to  state.  Par- 
menides,'  however,  waa  just  as  little  in  a  position  to  make  such  a 
distinctiim.*  Katlier,  he  ex])resned  jnore  sh;ir[ily  still  thn  tlrjtemlence 
Vjion  Ijodily  rdatious  in  which  the  tiiinkiiig  of  the  individual  man  is 
involved,  when  lie  said  that  every  one  so  thought  as  the  conditions 
constitute*!  by  the  mixture  of  substances  in  the  members  of  the  body 
permitted,  and  when  he  found  in  this  a  couUrmatiou  of  his  general 
thought  of  the  identity  of  corporeality  and  thinking  in  general.* 
Still  more  exjircsa  is  the  testimony"  that  Empedoides  dcohired 
thinking  and  perceiving  to  be  the  same^  that  be  tliought  change  iu 
thinking  as  dejiendent  upon  change  of  the  Lwjdy,  and  that  he 
regarded  the  constitution  of  the  blood  as  of  decisive  importaaic© 
for  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  man. 

These  two  last-named  thinkers  did  not  hesitate,  moreover,  to  make 
their  conce]ition  more  plain  to  the  imaf^inatioti  by  nipaiia  of  physio- 
logical hyiwtheees.     Parmenides  taught  in  his  hypothetical  physics 

>  AIsDKinell  (Rmpedoolei)  &ncl  taste  (AnaxAcoros).    Only  the  Atomlsls,  and 
in  pnriiculitr  I  V'liiocritas,  leem  to  havu  givon  value  to  ihi*  Ktmtiu  tif  ii>iicli. 
"  AriKt.  De  Aa.  I.  2,40rill27. 
'  Tlieoplir.  Df  .Sfnt>.  3  t. 

*  Ko,  Uhi.  It  U  rcpiirtpd  (Theophr.  Ds  Sejts.  25)  of  Alcmajon,  the  I*yihago- 
reiniaing  physician,  that  ho  iloclan-il  ihoiight.  or  cnnwinu8iu*«K  (*ti  /lAtnt  fu»(i)*t) 
to  be  tho  cliiinicteri«tic  which  (lialiiiyiiiHhi'H  man  from  Llic  oMu-r  aninialH.  But 
B  more  prci-iHP  di'lerniinaiioii  i»  lacking;  htTi;  also  unless,  in  acconlance  witli  the 
expri'ssiori.  we  think  of  snuii'tliinir  aimlJar  to  Iho  Arifiloteli.T,ii  naipiv  alaBjtTi/Mv. 
WiUi  this  would  OfiTep.  tht!  circuniHiaii<-«'  that  th(«  flrxt  attfiiipu  tn  IduiImi^  thH 
pArliculur  |Myuhi(-a)  H<-ti%'itii>F«  hi  jKirtii-iilar  panx  of  tlu>  hcvly  sifi-m  rn  have  hi'fn 
made  in  the  Lin:letf  of  tU(:<  I'ylhairoreaas  ami  nf  the  physir-lanit  who  Ktitod  in  iinar 
relations  lo  thoin;  localisliij;,  e.g.,  thought  in  the  hnUn.  pciTKptioix  in  Uie  indi- 
vidual orRaim  and  in  thu  luarl,  and  tlm  einntionA  aluo  in  the  latter  organ.  Vmtn 
tliem  I}io(;en(4i  of  Apollonia,  aniL  afltT  him  DemucrilUH,  aeem  to  have  talccn 
these  beginninps  of  a  physio  I  ofrical  psvfholojiv. 

*  Frnif.  (Karsl.)  vv.  Hlt-I41t. 

«  Arist.  lie  An.  I.  2,  4lM  h  7  ;  IU.  3,  427  a  21 ;  Met.  III.  6,  1009  b  17; 
TUcoplir,  De  A'ena,  10  t. 
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tti;it  like  is  always  i»'n;i'ived  by  like,  warmth  without  by  the  warmth 
iti  man.  the  eold  without  by  the  coltl  even  in  the  (lead  body.  Emped- 
Kh's.  with  the  aid  of  his  theory  of  effluxes  and  pores,  carried  out 
x\u'  thought  that  every  element  in  our  body  perceives  the  same  ele- 
:.it*nt  in  the  outer  world,  so  us  to  teach  that  each  organ  is  accessible 
t"^  till'  impress  of  those  snbstaiu^es  only  whose  effluxes  fit  into  its 
l-'ft's;  I.e.  he  derived  the  specific  energy  of  the  sense  organs  from 
n'l:Uions  of  similarity  between  their  outer  form  and  their  objects, 
and  carried  this  out  for  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  with  observations 
wiiich  in  (Kirt  are  very  acute.* 

This  view,  that  like  is  ai>prehended  by  like,  was  opposed  by 
AnaxagunLS — on  what  ground  it  is  not  certain.'  He  taught  that 
ItTffption  is  only  of  opjKisite  by  opposite,  warmth  without  by  the 
T'tld  ill  man.  etr.'  At  all  events,  his  docrtrine  also  is  a  proof  that 
tlicst'  nu'tnithtjuirnl  ratiouali/ttH  maintained  all  of  them  in  their 
j'-^if-'Ii'iltuji/  a  crass  seytmitionaliifm. 

>  'ni»-«.i»lir.  /V  Si-ns.  7. 

'  i'i-rhit|M  wu  havf  licre  a  romcmbranco  of  Homclitus,  who  also  explained 
l«r<-t-|<tiMii  frutii  the  iparriorpoirla, — iniitiiii)  agniimt  mutton, — anil  witL  whom 
•  .].)»miti>>ii  w:is  tlif  )>riiirii>h>  of  all  inntion. 

^  'r)M-«i|<hr.  lie  St'nn,  27  ft.  It  iti  inU^n^Rtinfif  that  Anaxagoraa  inferred  from 
iLi-i  tliat  tvL-ry  perct'{itiu»  is  joiiifd  with  pain  (Xi>ri)). 
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[U.  Jackstm,  Art.  iSi'phi»l9,  In  h'nc.  JJril.] 

Toe  fiirther  development  of  Greek  science  was  determined  by  the 
oircumstauiio  that  in  the  powerful,  universal  upward  movement  of 
the  mentiil  ami  siiirituiil  life  winch,  the  nation  auhieveJ  after  the 
victorious  result  of  the  Ptrsian  wars,  seieuce  was  toru  away  from 
the  restraints  of  close  schools  iu  which  it  ha*l  been  quietly  pursued, 
and  brought  out  uj>on  the  stage  of  puffltcUy,  where  all  was  in  vehe- 
ment agitiLtion. 

The  circles  in  which  scientific  research  was  fostered  had  widened 
from  generation  to  guueratiou,  and  the  doctrines  which  at  first  liad 
beeu  presented  iu  snialh-r  soi^ieties  and  sprrad  abroad  in  writings 
that  were  hard  to  uuderstiiud,  had  begun  to  tiltor  through  into  the 
general  consuiousnoss.  Tlie  poets,  as  Kuripides  and  Epicharmus, 
began  alreatly  to  translate  into  their  language  scientific  conceptions 
and  views  j  the  knowludgc  gained  by  investigation  of  Xature  had 
already  been  made  pructicaJly  effective,  as  by  Hippodamus  in  his 
architecture.  Even  medicine,  which  liad  formerly  been  only  an  ark 
pnu*ti.sed  according  to  traditions,  hecAme  so  permeated  with  the 
general  conceptions  of  natural  philosophy,  and  with  the  special  doc- 
triues^  information,  and  hypotheses  of  physiological  research  which 
in  tlie  cour.se  of  time  had  occupied  an  cvcr-broader  space  iu  the* 
syatems  of  science,  that  it  became  encumbered  with  on  excessive 
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gowtfa  of  etiological  theories,'  and  first  found  in  Hippocrates  the 
rafomor  who  reduced  this  tendency  to  its  proper  measure  and  gave 
ba<!k  to  the  physician's  art  its  old  character  in  contrast  to  scientific 
docthoe.' 

Horeorer,  the  Greek  nation,  matured  by  the  stem  experiiince 
which  had  been  its  lot  within  and  without,  had  entered  upon  the 
age  of  manhood.  It  luid  lust  its  uaivH  fuitli  in  old  tradition,  and 
bad  learned  the  value  of  knowledge  and  ability  for  practical  life. 
Of  science,  which  up  tii  thia  time  had  followed  in  quiet  the  pure 
impolse  of  investigation  —  the  noble  curiosity  whif^h  spoks  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  —  the  state  now  deniandetl  light  on  the  questions 
which  disturbed  it,  counsel  and  lielp  in  the  duuht  iutu  which  the 
liunnaiice  of  its  own  dcrelopincnt  in  cuUtire  had  plunged  it.  In 
the  fererish  eutulatiou  of  intellectual  furcea  wliich  this  greatest 
period  in  the  world's  history  brought  with  it,  the  thought  everywhere 
^iaed  rrvognition  that  in  every  walk  in  life  the  man  of  knowledge 
is  the  movt  capable,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  successful.  In 
•Tery  department  of  practical  activity,  the  fruitful  innovation  of 
indejtendent  reflection,  of  individual  judgment,  took  the  place  of  the 
old  lif«  controlled  by  custom.  Tfie  mass  of  the  people  was  ateized  with 
Af  bmnUug  desire  to  make  the  reanltn  of  science  its  own.  It  was  eape- 
euUj  tnie,  however,  that  at  this  time  fiuuily  tnidition,  habituation, 
paraonal  excellence  of  chanictcr  and  a<ldrcss  were  no  longer  suffi- 
cieat,  u  formerly,  for  the  man  who  wished  to  play  a  political  part. 
The  r&riety  of  transactions  and  the  attendant  difliculties,  as  well  as 
the  intelleotiia]  etatos  of  those  with  whom  and  upon  whom  he  would 
worit,  made  a  theoretical  tchooiing  for  the  political  career  indispen- 
atfala.  Nowhere  was  this  movement  so  ]«werful  as  in  At}wn»y  then 
tha  oapital  of  Oreeoe,  and  here  also  these  desires  found  their  fullest 
MtHfartion. 

For  the  supply  followed  the  demand.  The  men  of  science,  the 
99fkiU9  {(To^arat),  8tepi>cd  forth  out  of  the  schools  into  public  life, 
■ad  taught  the  {leople  what  they  themselves  had  learned  or  diacov- 
rrvd-  They  did  this,  indeed,  partly  out  of  the  noble  impulse  to 
leach  their  fellowK!itixens,'  but  it  was  none  the  less  true  that  this 
teacbing  became  their  h*t»ines».  Prom  all  parts  of  Greece  men  of 
Um  different  schools  flocked  toward  Athens  to  expound  their  doo- 


*  Tlili  bmoraUon  In  Tii<*<llrlne  benn  amnne  Uie  phTsiclans  who  stood  in  i 
wlilJwi  to  PyUuurtrrnnlsm.  rsTt^ciAlly  with  Akmieaii.  As  a  liur&rjr  insUaoa 
el  ll,  ttw  wrftinc  wlitrh  ifivrn  fnlm-tjr  tinitcr  Lit?  name  of  IMppocrates,  wtpl  itmlt-tft, 
■WW.     Cf.  n.  Sivbeck.  rVrjtrA  iI   l*wv(k.  I.  I.  d4  IT. 

*  Cf.  prinH)mlly  bU  writni;:^  wtpi  ipxat^t  l^p^'M  uid  rt/U  i^airiit  ^wf. 

*  Ct  I'rotAgoras  la  Itftto,  PnH.  310  d. 
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triues,  &iid  from  so  expounding  thorn  iu  tlic  capital  as  well  as  Id 
tfic  smaller  nities,  to  giiin  honour  and  wenlth. 

In  tills  way  it  happened  that  in  a  short  time  not  only  the  social 
position  of  scifince,  hut  its  own  imuT  iiaturi',  its  tendtiiiey  and  th* 
questions  for  its  solutiun,  wuro  fundainen tally  changed.  It  became 
a  social  power,  a  deteniiiiiiug  factor  iu  political  lite,  as  in  the  OASe 
of  Pei'icles ;  but  just  by  this  means  it  camn  into  a  state  of  dejtendence 
upon  the  demands  of  practical,  and  in  paHicnlar,  of  political  life. 

These  deimintls  shuwt^l  themsejves  prin<;ipally  in  the  facts  that 
the  democratic  polity  tlemanded  of  ]>oliticians  tirst  of  all  the  cajxio* 
ity  for  public  speaking,  and  that  in  conaoquiMice  the  instruction 
of  the  Sophists  wjis  especially  sought  as  a  pvepiuation  for  pubUo 
life,  and  converged  more  and  more  upon  this  object.  Men  of  science 
became  ttadifra  of  elotjuence. 

As  sutih,  however,  they  lost  sight  of  the  goal  of  uaturc-knowlcdgOi 
the  vision  of  which  had  formerly  hovered  b^jforo  the  eyes  of  scleuoe* 
At  the  most  they  present<;d  triinsaiittL'd  doctrines  in  the  most  grace- 
ful and  pleasing  form  possililu.  Hut  thuir  own  investigations,  if 
they  were  not  confinpd  to  a  formal  routine,  were  necessarily  directed  ■ 
toward  m«n'.v  ikinklmj  tind  ivUliug,  —  thtj  juitivitit^s  which  ])ublic 
spejikiug  wtts  dtaigned  to  diiternmio  and  control,  —  tuwanl  the 
luauner  iu  which  ideas  and  volitions  arise,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  contend  with  one  another  and  maintain  their  mutual  rights. 
In  this  way  Greek  science  took  an  essentially  aidhropnlofjieal  or 
aubjtctioe  direction,  studying  the  inner  a^'tivitius  of  man,  his 
ideation  and  volition,  and  at  the  same  time  lost  its  purely  theoretical  ^ 
character  and  acquired  a  pre[)omlorantly  practical  ttitjnijir.ance.^  H 

l^ut  while  the  activity  of  th«  Sophists  found  itsoU'  Lirouglit  face 
to  face  with  tlie  manifold  character  of  human  thought  and  will, 
while  the  teiuihera  of  eloquence  wore  presenting  the  art  of  persua-fl 
Hion  and  pursuing  the  patli  upon  which  every  opinion  oouhl  lie 
helped  to  vict<iry,  fivery  purpose  to  its  achievement,  the  question 
rose  before  them  whether  above  and  beyond  tliose  individual  opin- 
ions and  pnr^Hises  wLiich  each  one  fuuls  within  hiniiielf  as  a  necessity 
and  can  defenrl  ugainst  otlicrs,  there  is  auytlnug  whatever  that 
is  right  and  true  iu  itself.  The  question  whether  tfiere  ia  anjfUiing 
UHivers<iiltf  vaiidj  is  the  ]>roblem  of  the  authropologtnal  period  of 
Greek  jdiilnsojihy,  or  of  the  CJi-eek  Enlightenment. 

For  it  is  likewise  the  problem  of  the  time,  — of  a  time  in  which 
religious  faith  and  the  old  morality  wore  wavering,  a  time  when  the 


'  Ciwni's  WL'lI-knciwu  exprwtsjoti  {Tnnr.  V.  4,  10)  with  regard  to  Soorates 
holds  good  for  the  entire  philosophy  o(  iliis  perind. 
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teapect  which  anthohty  luul  commanded  sank  more  and  more,  and 
all  tended  towards  an  anarchy  of  individuals  who  had  hecuuiti  self- 
gofCfUing.  Very  soon  this  internal  disintegration  of  tho  Greek 
qglrit  become  clearly  evident  in  the  disurdurs  of  tho  Peloponnesian 
war.  and  with  the  fall  of  Athenian  supremacy  the  (lower  of  Grecian 
eolture  withered. 

The  dangers  of  this  condition  were  at  first  decidedly  iucreasod  by 
plulaaopby.  For  while  the  Supliists  were  perfecting  the  scientific 
developuunt  of  the  fnrmal  art  of  presentation,  vorilicAtiou,  and  refu> 
taboD  which  they  had  to  teach,  they  indeed  created  with  this  rhcto- 
tiov  oa  the  one  band,  the  bcg^innin^  of  an  iiideiKMident  psychotogj/, 
and  tiused  this  branch  of  investigation  from  tho  inferior  )>o3ition 
which  it  had  taken  in  the  cosmological  systems  to  the  im[>ortance  of 
a  ftUMlameotal  science,  and  develo|>od,on  the  other  hand,  the  prelim- 
ioariea  for  asystamatioeunsidenitiouof  tha  loijicai  und  ethical  iiorm«. 
Bat  an  they  considered  what  they  practiseil  and  taught,  —  viz.  the 
•IdU  to  carry  through  any  pro^wsition  whatever,'  —  the  relativity  of 
Inuwui  ideas  and  jmrpitse.s  preHcnted  itself  to  their  consciousness  so 
clearly  and  with  such  overwhelming  force  that  they  disowned  in- 
qoiry  afl  (o  the  existence  of  a  universally  valid  truth  in  the  theoreti- 
cal, aa  well  as  in  the  practical  sphen%  and  so  felt  into  a  iK^pticism 
vfafeb  at  first  was  a  genuine  scientific  theory,  but  soon  iKcaino  a 
Mroloafl  play.  With  their  solf-complacont,  pettifogging  advwacy, 
thm  SciphistA  made  themselves  the  mouth-piece  of  all  the  unhriiUed 
tendflwinri  whii'h  were  undennining  the  order  of  public  life. 

Tba  intellectual  head  of  the  Sophists  was  PrtJttujoms;  at  least,  he 
vaa  the  only  one  who  was  the  author  of  any  con<-nptions  philosophi- 
eatly  fruitful  ami  sigiiifii-ant  Oontnuited  with  bim,  OoryioK.  who  is 
(saally  pl:u'4«il  at  his  side,  apitoiLrs  only  as  a  rhctoririun  who  occa- 
■kiDally  attempted  the  domain  of  philosophy  and  surpassed  the 
untHeei  uf  the  Kleatic  dialeutic.  Jlippi'us  imd  Prudictm  are  uuly  t4> 
lilf'MMltionH,  tho  (me  as  the  ty{>e  of  a  jHipnlarising  polyhistor,  and 
the  oCh<*r  as  an  oxiiniple  of  superficial  moralising. 

T  •  ■■  '■'-■-  '  '  '■  rwtivity  and  lack  of  conviction  of  the  younger 
Sc<;  {-posed  faith  iu  reason  and  a  conviction  of  the 

extacenoe  of  a  universally  valid  truth.  This  conviction  was  with 
bin  of  an  ossentiiiUy  pra*;tinal  sort;  it  was  his  moral  rlisjmgition,  but 
it  led  him  to  an  investigation  of  knoivletUje,  whieh  he  anew  set  over 
against  opinions,  and  \vhose  essenee  he  found  in  coin'pptinntil  thourjht. 

Socntee  and  the  Sophists  stand,  acconlingly,  on  tlic  ground  of 


>Ct  tha  vnll-knnwn  rb»  qrrw  \irfQ»  uptlrrm  rouir,  Artobi|>h    Suit    \Vi   fT. 
MI.;  ArUL  i£A«<.  II.  :;4.  UftZxU. 
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the  same  common  consciousuess  of  tUe  time,  and  <liscuss  tlie  same 
problems;  but  where  the  Sophists  with  their  skill  and  learning  re- 
main caught  in  thf  coiitusiun  ot  the  opiaious  of  the  day  and  end 
with  a  negative  result,  there  the  plain,  sound  aenacj  and  the  pure 
and  noble  personality  of  Socrates  find  again  the  ideals  of  morality 
and  science. 

The  strong  impression  which  the  teaching  of  Socrates  made  forced 
the  Sophistic  activity  into  new  lines.  Jfc  followed  him  in  the  at- 
tempt to  gain,  through  soioutific  insight,  sure  priuciples  for  the 
ethical  conduct  of  life.  While  tlio  old  acliools  htwl  fortlie  moat  part 
become  disintegrated,  an<i  had  diverted  their  activity  to  the  teaching 
of  rhetoric,  men  who  had  enjoyed  intercourse  with  the  Athenian 
sago  now  founded  new  schools,  in  whose  scientilic  work  Socratic 
and  Sophistic  principles  were  often  strangely  intermingled,  whUo 
the  exclusively  anthropological  direction  of  their  investigation 
remained  the  same. 

Among  these  schools,  called  for  the  most  part  "  Socratic,"  though 
not  quite  accurately,  the  Megan'an,  founded  by  Euclid,  fell  most 
deeply  into  the  unfruitful  subtlnties  of  the  later  Sophists.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  the  Elean-Eretrian  School,  the  most  unimportant. 
The  fundamental  contrast,  however,  iu  the  conception  of  life  which 
prevailed  in  the  Greek  life  of  that  day,  fomid  its  scientific  expression 
in  the  teachings  of  those  two  schools  whose  opposition  permeates  all 
ancient  literature  from  that  time  on:  namely,  the  Cynic  and  tlto  I 
Cyrmmic,  the  precursors  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean.  The  first  of  " 
these  schools  numbers  among  its  adherents,  besides  its  founder 
Antistkenes,  the  popular  figure  of  Dioyenes.  In  the  latter,  which  ia 
alno  nailed  the  Hedonistic  School,  the  founder,  AristippiiSf  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  grandson  of  the  same  name,  and  later  by  TheodoruSf 
Anniceris,  Megesias,  and  Euemerus. 

The  wanderiER  teachers  known  as  the  SopWdtB  camo  in  part  from  the  earlier 
Bcliolaalic  societies.  In  the  second  hsilf  of  tliii  lift.li  <;Mit.viry  these  bad  for  lUe 
tiioat  piirt  (Ibiqipiinrfd,  ami  iia*l  ^ivcn;  place  to  a  frciT  anmiuncement  of  opiiiioiia 
attaiiicil,  wliicli  w;i.s  not  tmfavoiirible  Ui  apfcial  rt-search,  partU-uliirly  physiologi- 
cal reweiirch,  aa  in  the  cxse  of  Blppo.  Cleidemus,  iind  DiogeaoQ  >>l  Apolliinia. 
but  which  waa  attendee!  by  acriiipling  ot  gKni-ral  Bptoiilatiori.  duly  the  school 
of  Abilcra  ant!  Iht  Pytliagnn  an  School  snrvivwl  tliis  time  of  di«*r>]ut]on.  A 
Hwiety  of  lli>racHtfanK  which  maintainei]  itwlf  in  Epliesua  appears  mnm  Uj  have 
fallen  away  into  the  pursuits  of  tho  Sophlats,  a»  in  the  caiw>  of  Cnitylna.^ 

From  the  Atonii--+tic  School  came  Protagoras  of  Alidcra  (abnul  480-410).  IIo 
■VTAH  one  of  the  tirst.  and  rJiililly  tht-  nuMt  nMiowniil,  of  theaewanderiiiE  teachers. 
Af.tivw  at  v.arioii.i  times  in  Athens,  Tie  ie  said  to  have  been  convicted  of  irnpiety 
In  that  city,  to  have  fled  because  of  this,  and  lo  have  met  h\s  death  in  Hl^bt.  t'HF 
hla  nuineroua  treatises,  grammatical,  lofrical,  ethical,  political,  and  r«ligioua  in 
their  cbaraoler,  very  little  has  butn  pretterved. 


•  In  Plato  (Theat.  181  A)  they  are  called  ol  ^torrm  of.  ArisL  Met.  IV.  £, 
1010  a  13. 
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in  AUiriia  lit  427  as  ui  enToy  frum  his 
„  ...er.iry  intliu'iu'e.     In  old  agfi  ho  lived  in 

lie  came  from  the  isicilian  school  of  orators,  with  which 


I 


QotgiMM  nt  Leonttni  (483-37S) 
ibU*«  city,  and  thei 
].iUiua  is  Tbeasaly. 
Butedodes  at«o  had  been  connect(KL> 

Coaorrning  Bipptaa  of  KUa,  with  the  excepcinn  nf  some  npiiiions  (among 
wfaMi  «re  tfaoM  rriLici^d  in  ibe  PhiU>nia  diah>},'ne  i/i/>/>iViJi  M^jvr),  it  is  known 
only  tint  ha  made  grvat  parade  of  his  '*mucb  kiiowlfdgi'/*  of  Prodlciu  of 
IbU^  a  toini  on  the  iahiiid  of  Ceos,  the  familliir  alle>;ory  "  lli-milffi  ni  ih«  Cn^s- 
foads**  i»  pTMBrrcil  by  Xt-nophon,  3fnnur.  II.  1,  21.  Tht-  it'Diaining  Soithiicta, 
known  for  the  nu»l  i»art  Llmm^h  I'lal^i.  are  witliout  intriiwlc  liuponance.  We 
know  only  ttial  Uiu  ur  Ihat  cUaniciemiic  nfliniiaUun  i^  put  in  the  nioutli  of  one 
oraaoUier. 

la  tunning  a  cwncvpUon  of  tlie  Sophistic  dorixine  we  have  to  a^nttttd  witti  Uie 
rfMctthy  tluA  we  an  luatlc  at.^iiuunti.Mt  with  theui  aluu^t  I'xclusively  througb 
tlMlr  TfctorioQS  oppooenlii,  I'lnio  and  AriKtotle.  The  timt  hw  givrn  in  ilir-  /Yo> 
■■ypff—  a  gxmueful.  liVL'ly  drtincaLion  of  n.  Supliiet  iMni^ri'Mf.  n-diili-nl  willi  tine 
lluny,  in  toe  (!orijiit*.si  uutrv  cnrnt-Mt,  in  tht<  ThfirMus  a  tilinr])iT  (Titici^Dl,  and 
!■  Ill*  ChtfWavand  JiHthydrmus  suitercllious  satire  of  the  S(.>plu&li»'  otftliiKtH  of 
—uMnc  In  tlie  dbUajrue  the  M>/<Aixc.  to  whit!li  I'iato'H  naoie  is  attached,  au 
cxIiaBay  malicious  dennitiuii  of  the  tlieoms  of  liie  Sopliibta  »  attt-mptt'd,  nitd 
AriabitlD  rvachr^t  Llie  same  result  in  ttte  book  on  the  fallacii^  of  tlic  Sophists 
(Ok.  M«6aSI). 

Tbe  hirttnry  of  philosophy  (or  a  long  time  repeated  the  depreciatory  judg* 
neaA  of  opponotitH  of  the  Sophlittn,  and  ullowt-d  thi-  word  <r»^(«^Ti}i  (which 
IHOUSt  only  a  **  h-nrm-d  mAit,"  or,  if  you  will,  a  "  pntf<'!*Dor'*)  to  bt'ar  ttie  dis- 
^umfiag  mitanini;  wtiit':h  Uiey  had  pvi-u  il.  Uegel  rehabilitated  the  Sojibists, 
Mri  UH^Tvupon  it  folluweil,  as  oft<'n  hap(>ens,  that  tliey  were  {or  a  time  cver- 
■almw!  I  «1.  as  bv  Croie. 

M.  Hchanz.  hir  .^^phuUm  (Coltingen,  1867). 

Soent«sof  .\th.-nH  (VtO-rtmii  ni;tk<'f4  an  i-p<K-h  in  the  hifliory  of  phi1(>K4>]>hy, 
eff«a  by  his  external  cfaaracterbiiic.-i,  by  his  ori^nal  personnllty,  and  hiR  new 
Mjrta  (i  philusopbiidng.  Hu  wan  neither  navant  nor  wandering  teacher,  tiC' 
Intiytl  to  no  school  and  adlifrml  to  none.  lie  was  a  Kimple  ni;m  of  the  pi-oplt^ 
lbs  wm  of  a  u-aliHor,  and  nt  first  bnsled  himself  with  tbe  chi»l.  In  bis  ardent 
4c*ire  f«'r  knnwk-djn.*  he  absorKnl  the  new  doctrines  with  which  tlte  strteta  of 
Us  native  city  re-<-<-h<>ed.  but  did  not  allow  liiiuaelf  to  be  dazxlid  by  thP8«  brilU 
innt  ibotorical  fffurtjt,  nor  did  h«  lind  btniKflf  much  advnni'e<l  by  them.  His 
kam  tboiight  took  note  of  their  c>ntriidi(niiin8,  and  IiIh  moral  eanu^tiient  waa 
adtOdMl  ^  ttw  snpeT6cia]iiy  and  frivnllty  of  thlH  cont^tATit  eflort  after  culture. 
Br  bHfl  tt  to  be  hlB  duty  to  enlighten  hinutcli  and  his  fi-Ilow-citiuns  concirtiing 
l>  -  ■    <»ot  ti^\«  pn.*t4'nd>-d  kn"wli-d(;e,  and,  thn>Uf:h  eameM  invetitigittion, 

U-  :iTtnith.     So,  a  philosopher  nf  thiii  oppnrlnnity  and  of  daily  life,  he 

wprxf^)  'ni2ly  anmng  fais  fellow-citizcrts.  until  misundemtandin^'  and  per- 

■anal  i  u^ht  him  bofore  tlio  cotirt  which  condemned  him  to  the  deaili 

tknl  Wik.  ..■  u-  '.iit«  his  greatest  0nry. 

Hw  an'oufiiN  oottPMTilpg  him  pive  a  cl^ar  and  truatworthy  pictare  of  bia  jter- 
•oanllty.  In  them  uoounta  Plato'a  finer  and  Xeiiophcn'a  rnaraer  portrayal 
flipplMDMit  *«6h  other  rnoKt  happily,  'lite  firat  in  alnuet  all  hla  writings  brings 
««l  tlia  bnnoiDvd  teacher  with  dramatic  vlvldneaa.  Of  tlie  second  wv  have  to 
maMtr  tha  UemorafiiUa  i^Ar»ttirftto^6iMra  Ztttpdrovt)  and  tlie  Sj/mponum. 
Aaiwuda  hb  teaching,  the  case  ia  mort>  dlfHctilt.  for  here  the  pn>i>en  tat  ions  of 

h  Xsnonfaon  a^  flato  ar?  partiftan  writliira.  each  Uying  claim  to  the  famous 
farliii  own  doctrine  (in  the  case  of  Xenophcn  a  mild  Cyniciftm).    The 
■tatfomiUi  of  AHatotle  arc  aatboritativo  on  all  ciW'ntlal  pointa,  becausu  of  the 
gwalgif  bivtoriral  M>))nrat|nn  and  the  freer  point  of  viirw. 

R.  Albrrti.  SokraUn  nioUingrn,  1800)  ;  A.  Labrioln.  La  DoUrina  di  Socrale 
(]KhIm»  »«7l)  :  A.  Fouillfie,  la  I'UUomphir  dr  S»crate  (I'aria,  1»73). 

BMdld  of  Megara  founded  hia  Krhifol  coon  after  the  death  of  Socratea.  The 
twa  RriMios  (see  below),  Bubulldea  of  MOetua.  Alcxlniu  of  Elia,  Diodonu 
OtaooB  of  CUia(dlod  mi),  anil  Stilpo  (380-300),  are  to  b<<  mentioned  aa 

■  In  ivfpfd  to  iheM  niationihips  cf.  11.  Uiela,  Beriehu  der  Berl.  AiadamUy 
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belon^ntifr  to  tliis  sohonl,  which  had  only  a  briuf  existence,  and  later  becaran 
inci>n'"rftliMl  with  tlie  Cynics  and  .Su-'ics.  The  same  Is  true  of  tlie  siwiety  which 
Ph»do.  tin-  fiivduriu-  pupil  iif  SfHiratiw,  fiinn<lfd  in  his  huinn  at.  Klis,  and  which 
MenedemuB  soon  'aUvt  tninttplunted  to  Kivtria.  Cf.  C  Midlul,  IlUtuire  d< 
Vicute  tie  Megarr.  et  dr.a  pcnlra  <V Elia  H  ti'Krftrie  (I'arl^,  1845). 

The  fouiuiLT  of  tlie  Cyiilc  Scbon)  (iinun-d  afti-r  tlic  pjmnasluin  CynotatT' 
tics)  wafi  Antiathenes  '>f  AiIk-mh,  who,  like  Kiirliil,  vns  an  older  fricttd  of 
SocraU'S.  'Hii'  jiin^^idiir  Diogenes  of  Sinoiw  in  nitliiT  n  cliunicteristic  by-timire 
In  the  lii^tor}'  of  civiliiiatiun  lljiin  a  man  of  science.  In  thitt  conuectiun  Crates 
of  Ttiebeti  may  oIko  be  muntiouod.  JLater  this  school  waa  bluoded  niUi  that  of 
ll»;  StnicK. 

^  F.  lKJiiiinI*.T,  AiHisfhrnicn  (Ilallt*,  IRHii)  ;  K.  W.  (Jottlinjr,  Diojfrnes  tier 
KifHf/ctr,  oiler  dit  I^hilf/sophie  des  {/rUchiscken  I'ruletariata  (Ges.  Abtuuidi. 
I.  251  if.). 

AriatlppuB  of  Cyryno,  a  S(jphi>tt  and  wanderiufi  teacher,  sitninwhat  younger 
than  Hurlid  and  Aiiti^illiiiui's,  and  nnitl^d  iinly  Tur  a  Ittlitt  tinii:  with  thp  Socmtic 
circle,  ftiiiiid'-d  his  kcIiodI  in  nld  a^<,  and  hvchh  to  liavi>  h-it  to  hL<  p-andtton  the 
Byst^'inatic  devflopnient  of  thouelits,  which,  for  liiintwlf,  wcro  rather  a  pruciical 
principle  of  life.  Thf  above-naiucd  succeaaors  {Tlieuduruit,  etc.)  cxU-nd  into 
Ihe  llilrd  cpntur)',  and  form  ilm  tiraiifiiiioii  to  Uie  Kpicurtan  Sctioal,  wtiiuh  took 
up  tii«  n^miianiM  nF  t1i»  Ut'dnriHlU;  into  iXanU. 

A.  VVl'iuIi,  I/i'  I'UiliiX'iphitt  C'jmutk-a  (Gollingen,  1841). 

§  7.  The  Problem  of  Morality. 

The  rrflcntioius  of  the  Gnomic  poets  and  the  sentcnoes  of  tlie 
so-called  seven  wise  men  liuil  alre;i<ly,  :is  their  ceiilnil  }K}int,  the 
admonition  to  observe  moderation.  In  like  manner  the  pessimistic 
complaints  which  wc  meet  among*  poets,  philosophers,  atul  moralists 
of  tlie  fifth  century  are  directed  fur  the  most  jiurt  agLiinst  the 
unbridled  liceuiite  of  int^n,  tlit^ir  hick  of  disuipliju!  and  of  obedience 
til  law.  The  more  sisrious  minds  discni-ned  thn  danger  which  the 
]):i.ssionati>  seething  and  fo.inkin^  of  jmlilic  life  brought  with  it,  aiic] 
tlie  iKtlitical  experietn^e  that  i>arty  strife  Wiia  ethically  (-ndurable 
only  where  it  loft  the  order  of  the  hiws  untouched,  made  suhjcctioii 
to  law  appnar  as  th(^  suprnmo  duty.  Ileriiclitiia  :ind  the  PythagorRaiis 
expressud  this  with  eoiupk-te  clearnesa^,  and  knew  huw  to  attacli  it 
to  the  fimdamenta!  conceptioris  of  their  nieta]>liysioMl  tlieories.* 

We  meet  hero  witli  two  ujisunijitions  which  oven  among  these 
thinkers  appear  as  self-evident  presuppositiuns.  The  fii-at  is  the 
vttlidity  nf  laws.  The  nsuvB  ponsciousness  ol>ipy.s  tlie  commauj 
without  a-sking  whence  it  comes  or  by  what  it  is  justified.  Tjaws 
have  iietmU  existence,  those  uf  jnorals  as  well  as  those  of  the  courts ; 
they  are  here  onee  for  all,  and  the  individual  has  to  follow  them. 
No  one  in  the  prr-Sophistic  period  thought  of  examining  the  law 
and  asking  in  what  its  claim  to  valid  authority  consists.  The  sec- 
ond assumption  is  a  eonviction  which  i^  fundamental  in  the  moralis- 
ing of  all  peoples  and  all  times:  vi?..  that  obedience  to  the  law 
brings  advutitatje,  disregard  of  it,  diaadvuntivje.     As  the  result  of 


*  Cf.  alwve,  p.  03.  note  Gu 
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tius  thought  odmoDition  takes  ou  the  character  of  persuasive  couo- 
mI,*  vhicb  is  directed  to  the  shrewdness  of  the  one  admonished  as 
well  as  to  the  desires  sluioberiuii;  within  him. 

With  llic  Greek  Knliglttenmeiit  coululenoe  ia  boUi  of  these  pr&- 
Boppositions  began  to  vavor,  and  accordingly  morality  became  for 
It  (k  problem. 

I.  Tlie  impulse  to  this  came  from  the  exjyeri&nrM  of  public  life. 
Ttie  fraquout  and  sudden  change  of  constitutiuns  w.is  indeed  adapted 
to  ondermine  the  authority  of  law.  It  nut  otily  ttxjk  away  tite  halo 
u(  unconditional,  unrjucstioned  validity  from  the  individual  Taw, 
but  it  ai'custonied  the  citizen  of  the  d  r  man  rati  n  republic  especially 
til  rrfl^-ct  and  decide  upou  the  ground  and  validity  of  laws  as  he 
nm«ult<^]  and  voted.  Political  law  lM?canio  a  subject  for  discussion, 
indiridnal  set  himself  with  Iiis  jndj^ment  above  it.  Jf,  now, 
noting  this  mutation  iu  time,  uttt'utiou  is  also  given 
totbs  Turiety  exhibited  not  only  in  the  politictd  laws,  but  also  in 
the  uaagM  pr<*Hcribod  by  customary  morality  in  the  difTorent  states 
■■dttDOOg  different  [feoples,  the  con.'wquence  is  that  the  worth  of 
vnirerBal  validity  for  all  men  can  no  longt^r  Im  attributed  to  lawn. 
JkX  leaal  this  holds  good  in  the  first  ]ilaee  for  all  taws  mude  %  ma7i; 
IB  any  ca*e,  therefore,  fur  {Hflitical  laws. 

In  the  fftoe  of  these  exiwriem-es  the  question  arose  whether  there 
u  anytbing  whatever  that  is  valid  everywhere  and  always,  any  law 
tkat  is  independent  of  the  difTerence  between  ]>eoples.  »t;ites,  and 
liiiiMi,  aud  th*'n:fi)r4'>  authni-itstivi<  for  all.  Citwk  ftfti>-s  h**tjim  thu» 
wUk  aproblntt  tchifh  tr/jj*  c^mftletehj  parallel  to  the  initt'ui  prohtfttt  uf 
fitftifM.  The  i-sscm-e  of  things  which  remains  ever  the  Kaiiie  and 
Mirvivr«  all  (duuige.t  tho  phili>siiplierfi  of  the  first  |Hiri4id  had  called 
KaiiLTv  (^wif)  :'  it  ia  mtw  ask'-d  whether  there  is  also  det4-rmiue<t 
Irf  this  unuhanging  2faXure  (i^wru)  a  law  that  is  exalted  almve 
ail  ekaiige  and  all  difTeremes.  and  in  cttntrast  with  this  it  is  iK)int4.^d 
oat  that  all  exiitting  prencriptions  valid  imly  for  a  time,  and  within 
■  Itmited  territory,  are  given  and  efitablishetl  by  human  inttitution  or 
^lahtte  (0*ou  or  v^fUf). 

Tlr.s  contrast  between  Nature  and  institution  or  statute  ia  the 
sent  Rhoroctenstio  work  of  the  Greek  Enlighteiunent  in  the  forma- 
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,,1,.  ,.f  ti.i.4  i„  the  alh'^ory  nf  ppulinuii,  in  wliirJi  ihtt  choodnK 
riiouitljUuB  by  Virtue  a«  mvil  M  by  Vi«s  in  vase  )m 
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WQl  Intr'-  '  iiuluiicc. 

n  |>iiUa  (II  \fii.  Mrm.  IV.  4,  14  (t. 
•  ii-,i  ^Awi  i»  •')••  tlUn  borne  hy  the  wHUnm  <>f  all  the  older  philomplim. 
b  1  iliiil  ilie  L-..nHliuillv<!  mark  of   XUa  c<jiim<|>t  ^(J*»i  was 

«n-  iilnit  uvor  liku  ilM^f.    llvu  ootitmry  of  Uiis  is  tbuu  Uie 

tnuMM  us  ut.it  MI.IC4I  i.'i'vun  A  ftiugtv  time. 
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tion  of  conceptions.      It  dominates  the  entire  philosophy  of  the 
period,  and  has  from  the  boginiiiug  not  only  the  meaning  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  genetic  exjjlanution,  but  the  si^iticance  of  a  norm  or  sXaxi- 
^vd/or  the  fstimalinn  of  worth.      If  there  is  anything  universally 
valid,  it  is  tliat  which  is  valid  "by  Nature"  for  all  men  ■withou-t 
distinction  of  people  and  time;  what  lias  been  established  by  inau 
in  the  course  of  history  has  only  historical  worth,  worth  for  a  single 
occasiun.     That  only  is  justly  authorised  which  Nature  determines, 
but  human  institution  goes  beyond  this.     The  "  law  "   {vufj^oi)  tyr — 
atmises  over  man  and  forces  him  to  much  that  is  contrary  to  Nature. '' 
Philosophy  formulated  in  its  conceptions  that  opposition  between  {k 
natural,  "liiviiie"  law  and  the  written  law,  which  formed  the  t 
of  the  Atitiyone  of  Sophocles. 

Out  of  this  tuitithesis  came  the  problems,  on  the  one  hand, 
establish  iu  wliat  this  law  of  Naturt',  everywhere  tlie  same,  coiisiiits; 
on  the  other,  to  understand  how,  in  addition  to  this,  the  institutional 
of  hist4)ri(yil  hiw  arise.  " 

The  first  problem  Protagoras  did  not  avoid.  In  the  mythical 
presentation  of  his  thought  which  Plato  lias  preserved,'  he  taught 
that  the  gods  gave  to  all  men  in  eipial  measure  a  senxe  ofj't^tK'ey  and 
of  ethical  resyecl  or  reverence  {&ik^  ami  otStis),  in  order  that  in  the 
struggle  of  life  they  might  be  able  to  form  ]>ermauent  unions  for 
mutual  preservation.  He  found,  therefore,  the  ^wit  of  practical 
life  in  pritnary  ethical  feelings  which  impel  man  to  union  in  society 
and  171  the  atalfi.  Tlie  cariying  out  of  tliis  thought  in  its  detiiils  and 
the  definition  of  the  boundary  Iretwcen  this  which  is  valid  by  Nature 
(^vtr«)  and  the  positive  determinations  of  historical  institution  are 
uiifortunat^'ily  not  preserved  to  us. 

There  are,  however,  many  indications  that  the  theory  of  the 
Sophists  proceeded  from  such  fundamental  conceptions  to  a  wide- 
reaching  criticism  of  existing  conditions,  and  to  the  demattd  for  pro- 
fomid  revolutions  in  social  ancl  political  life.  The  thought  was 
already  at  that  time  forcing  its  way  forward,  that  all  distinctions 
between  men  before  the  law  rest  oidy  upon  institution,  and  that 
Nature  demands  equal  ri/jhl  for  iiJi.  Lycophron  desired  to  do  away 
with  the  nobility.  Alcidamaa' and  others*  combated  slavery  from 
this  point  of  view.  Phaleas  demanded  equality  of  property  as  well 
as  of  education  for  all  citizens,  and  Hippodamus  was  the  first  to 


themj^^ 
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>  Hlppijw  ill  Plat.  Proi.  Ul  C. 

*  Hint.  I*n>t.  .IHO  ff.      Ct.  A.  Harpff,  Die  Ethik  de*  Protagorat  (Heidelberg, 
1884). 

»  Arifit.  tthft.  I.  1.1,  i:»73  b  18.    Cf.  alfiO  Oral.  AUic  (eti.  Bokker)  U.  164. 
*Ari8t.  PuH.3.  1253  b  20. 
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projeet  the  oatlinea  of  an  ideal  atate,  constituted  according  to 
iCMon.  Kven  tho  thought  of  a  political  etjuality  of  women  with 
men  came  to  the  surfocc  in  this  connection.* 

Xi  DOW  positive  legislation  deviates  from  those  demands  of  Nature, 

itB  rationale  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  itUerests  of  tlinso  who  make 

tlie  laws.     Whether  tliis  takes  the  form  assumed  in  the  opinion  of 

TThnuymachus'  of  Chalcedou,  who  held  that  it  is  those  iu  powsr 

^vfao  bj  roeaits  of  the  Iftw  force  the  subjects  to  du  what  is   fur  their 

^the  masters')  advantage,  or  whether  it  wears  the  contrary  form  as 

^reloped  by  Callicles,'  tliat  laws  have  been  erected  by  the  great 

^MM  of  the  weak  as  a  bulwark  against  the  power  of  strong  pcrson- 

mliti»t  which  would  be  superior  to  the  individual,  and  that  according 

^no  the  view  of  Lycophron*  all  those  who  do  no  harm  to  others  thus 

^^■^hUlP'^"'^    f*^)*   themsvlves   life  and   pro[>erty,  —  in   all   these 

^BHBfB^pouud  of  the  laws  lies  iu  the  interests  of  those  who  make 

tbem. 

12.  If  personal  interest  is  tlu'reforc  the  ground  for  setting  up  laws, 
It  b  alao  the  sole  motive  for  vbej/iny  them,.  Even  the  moralist  wishes 
ki  oonrince  man  that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  accommodate  himself 
to  th«  law.  From  this  it  follows,  however,  that  obedience  to  the 
law  \b  under  obligatiun  to  extend  only  so  far  as  it  is  the  indi- 
tidntiT*  intfretit.  And  there  arc  rases  where  the  two  do  not  coincide. 
It  tt  not  true  tliat  only  subordination  to  law  makus  a  man  happy  j 
than  are  great  criminals,  so  Polus  works  out  the  thought,*  who 
have  attained  the  happiest  results  by  the  most  frightful  misdeeds. 
Exp«ri«noe  contm<licts  the  claim  that  only  right  doing  leads  to 
happinefu;  it  shows  rather  tliat  a  shrewd  conduct  of  life,  restrained 
hj-  DO  regard  for  right  and  law,  is  the  best  guaranty  of  good  fop> 
tuoe.* 

Through  such  considerations  the  scepticism  which  had  originally, 

as  it  ae«m8,'   been   directed   only  toward   the  validity   of   political 

I  law,  gradually   attacked  that  of  the  moral   laws  as  well.     What 

I  Poliift,  Callieles,  and  Thrasymachus  propound  in  the  Platonio  dia- 

[iognaa,  the  Qonjiaa  and   the  Rejuihlir,  with  regard  to  the  ooncep- 

ItioBa  of  the  jn»t  and  unjust  {hUaim  and  a&xof)   has  reference  in 

measure  to  the  moral  and  to  the  politi<^1  law.    Thiu  double 

I  ia  effected  through  the  middle  ground  of  the  characteristics 


I  Tht>  pMBftbut*  In  the  SccUna*M$<B  of  Aristophanes  can  refer  only  to  thte. 

*  t'lftt.  Bfp,  3se  c. 

■  Hal.  Owv-  4«3  B. 

*  ArtiL  Pol.  111.  0.  1280  til. 
•In  mat.  Oorv.  471. 

*  Ct.  Uw  inaiM  of  dl>«/a  by  ThnwymncbtiM  in  PUi.  Rfp.  M4  A. 

*  Tbis  ti  especially  true  of  l>rotagonu,  pi>r)i»()«  aliwi  of  Hipplaa. 
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of  penal  justice,  and  prorcs  that  the  law  of  Nature  is  set  orer 
against,  not  only  the  rivil  law,  liut  also  the  roquiremouts  of  morals. 

In  both  re8[]ticts  the  naturalism  and  nulicalism  of  the  younger 
Sophists  pushed  on  to  the  extreme  consequences.  The  weak  may 
subject  himself  to  the  law ;  ho  is,  though,  but  the  stupid  man,  serv- 
ing the  uses  of  others  by  so  doing; '  the  strong,  however,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  ttie  wise,  does  not  allnw  himself  to  l>o  led  ostnty  by 
the  law;  lie  follows  soU-ly  the  imjiuhe  of  his  otcn  tiature.  And  this 
is  the  right,  if  not  according  to  human  law,  yet  according  tb  the 
higher  law  of  Nature.  She  shows  in  all  living  beings  that  the 
stronger  shouUl  rule  the  weaker;  only  for  the  slave  is  it  becoming 
to  ruuoguise  a  command  above  himself.  The  free  man  should  not 
biadle  his  desires,  but  let  them  have  full  development;  according  to 
human  law  it  may  be  a  disgrace  to  do  injustice,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  Nature  it  is  a  disgraoo  to  suffer  injustice.' 

In  such  forms  the  indunth/ffl's  nntural  diaim.v'tion.  the  constitution 
of  hi.t  impuhps,  tww  prftrlnimed  as  inw  of  NiUurp^  and  exalted  to  be 
tlui  MHjirt'vte  taw  of  action  ;  and  Archeiautt,  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoraa, 
belonging  to  the  Sopliistic  ijeriod,  proclaimed  that  the  predicates 
good  and  bad,  "just"  and  "shameful^'  (Si«aM»f  —  uJa^^ur),  spring 
not  from  Nature,  but  from  Institution.  Ail  ethiciU  jiidyintj  ia  con- 
ventional.' 

3.  Jit'iiffioiis  ideas  vrcro  also  involved  in  this  overthrow  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  course,  and  all  the  moro  sinco  after  their  theoretical  value 
had  been  taken  away,  at  least  in  educated  circles,  by  the  cosniologi- 
cal  philosophy  typified  by  Xenopluiues,  they  h:ui  rctaimMl  recogni- 
tion only  us  allegorical  methods  of  presenting  ethical  cuuceptions. 
In  this  latter  line  of  thought  thi^  school  of  Anaxngoras  had  been 
active  for  a  timt?,  es[iccia!Iy  a  certain  Mctrodorus  of  Lamjisjicus.  It 
was  only  a  consequence  of  the  cubical  relativism  of  the  Sophists 
when  Prodicus  taught  that  men  liad  made  to  themselves  gods  out  of 
all  that  brought  them  blessing,  and  when  Critiaa  dcflarcd  belief  in, 
the  gods  to  be  an  inveatiou  of  shrewd  statecraft.*  If  such  claims 
stiU  excited  indignation  among  the  Uhisses  and  the  powers  of  the 
oliicial  priesthood,*  it  was  cyusy  for  Protagoras  in  the  presence  of 
these  questions  to  wraji  himself  in  the  mantle  of  his  scepticism." 

4.  The  position  of  *)>iwrateg  with  reference  to  this  whole  move- 
ment presents  two  sides :  on  the  one  hand,  he  brought  t\w  ])rineiple 

iTIinutymAcliiis  in  I'lub.  ItfP.  MS  C. 

3  Cillicks  in  rial.  Uoni.  483  A  and  491  E. 

MUnfi.  r..-urt.  II.  I'i. 

*Si-xt,.  Kiiip.  Adr.  ^fnlh.  IX.  M-r>4. 

'  .\m  ix  r(li<jwri  l>v  ilif  CrDiiiJiMiiiiatluii  vt  DiasuraH  of  MuIuh  (AriHlupb.  Av.  2078). 

•  Diog.  Lac-n.  IX.  51. 
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leriyinis  the  movement  to  its  clearest  aiiil  most  comprehensive 

pretision;  on  the  other  Imnd,  be  i»et  himself  m  the  must,  vigoruus 
iner  agamst  its  outcome,  and  Iwth  these  sides  of  liis  aetivity, 
OS  thi^y  seem  to  bo  aiid  much  as  this  external  opposition 
Xiu  do  with  the  tragic  fate  uF  the  man,  stand,  iiuvvrthuless,  in  the 
;«xiiet  and  rigidly  euusLstunt  L-uunecCioni  fur  just  by  grasping 
Ihe  pnnciple  of  the  Knlight<Mtment  in  all  its  depth,  and  formulating 
Lt  in  its  full  furc«,  did  Soerates  succeed  ia  developing  from  it  a 

ftitiTe  result  of  wide-reaching  power. 

For  him,  also,  tlie  time  for  following  traditional  customa  without 
I  question  is  {last.  Iude[>endent  jndgnifint  of  individuals  has  Liken 
Um  plaue  of  authority.  But  while  the  Sopbixta  gave  their  attention 
to  Uio  ona/y«ut  of  the  feeiinys  and  impulses  wlu<:h  lie  at  the  basis  of 
tbe  •otual  decisions  of  individuals,  and  ultlnmU-ly  saw  themselves 
toned  to  adjudge  to  all  the^e  motives  the  (K^ual  right  of  an  uufold- 
ing  in  aoconlance  with  the  netsessity  of  Nature.  i><>erates,  on  the 
oootnuy,  reflected  n]K>u  precisely  that  element  which  was  tlie  deci- 
iiT«  factor  in  tho  culture  of  his  time:  namtdy,  the  practical,  pulit- 
K'al*  And  social  significance  whicli  knowledge  and  science  had 
acfaioTod.  Jnst  through  the  process  in  which  individuals  had 
aidiieTed  independence,  through  the  unfettering  of  personal  [Missions, 
il  hid  become  evident  that  in  all  fields  maiis  ability  resU  hj/oh  kis 
JmaigkL  la  tliis  Socrates  found  that  objective  standard  for  the  esti- 
maiiom  of  men  and  their  actions  whirh  the  iSophists  hod  sought  in 
vain  in  the  machinery  of  feelings  and  desires. 

Ability,  then,  or  excellence  (TikhttgkeU,  Aptrif)  is  insight.  He 
vbo  acta  aoconiing  to  feelings,  lu'cording  to  prcsnppositioita  that 
are  not  dear,  according  tu  custums  that  have  been  hantled  dijwn, 
maj  indeed  oooasionally  hit  the  right  tiling,  but  he  does  not  know 
it,  be  is  not  sure  of  Uio  isruc  ;  he  who  ia  entirnly  involved  in  delusion 
and  error  as  to  tlie  matter  in  hand  is  certain  to  umke  mistakes ;  he 
only  will  be  able  to  act  right  who  has  the  right  knowteilge  of  things 
and  of  himself.'  Scientific  knnwlcdg*'  (ivurr^nif)  is  therefore  the 
basis  of  all  r^ualities  which  make  man  able  and  useful,  of  all  ningle 

Tbia  insight  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  i  n  an  exnd  ktxmHtdgt  of  the 
tkiitg$  to  which  the  action  ts  to  relate.  Man  »hnidd  understand  his 
bofineas  (  as  we  land  the  able  man  in  every  business  to  be  the  one 
wbo  has  learned  it  thoroughly  and  knows  the  objects  with  which  he 
bas  to  work,  so  should  it  be  also  in  civil  and  political  life ;  here,  too, 

1  Thaai  ftindainenul  Uioiifrhu  nf  Aocntee  are  nprndaond  by  Xaat^on  aiut 
nstotai  coaaUiMB  Uinw  aih)  variationn.  In  Xunnphnn  Uw  |i>Mige,  Mem.  III. 
dL  V,  b  moal  liuitortiuit  for  coiDparlMuii;  in  i'Uw,  ib«  iliiklu;;uo  J'totofforoM, 
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only  iusiglit  should  be  trusted.'  The  individual  excellences  differ- 
entiate themselves  accordingly  with  reference  to  the  objects  which 
the  knowledge  concerns  in  the  individual  case;'  eoninmn  to  all, 
however,  is  not  only  knowledge  in  general,  but  also  sdfkjiowledge. 
Hence  Socrates  dt^clured  it  to  be  liis  ]>riiicii)al  vocation  to  educate 
himself  and  liis  fellow-citizens  to  earnest  self-t>xainiQation;  the 
yvwft  (TtawTw  was  the  watch-word  of  his  teaching.'' 

5.  These  considerations,  which  Scxsrates  deveUijied  out  of  the 
principles  by  which  practieal  ability  or  excellence  is  determined, 
boname  transferred  by  the  aid  of  the  ambiguity  in  the  word  ipm^* 
to  ethical  excellence  also,  or  virtue,  and  so  led  to  the  fundamental 
doctrine  that  virtue  conffiula  in  knowledge  of  the  good*  So  far  the 
course  of  thought  followed  by  Socrates  is  clear  and  free  from  doubt. 
The  sources  Ijecomo  leas  clear  when  we  ask  wliat  the  juao  who  was 
80  strenuous  to  i-eacli  clearly  defineil  conceptions  intended  by  the 
good.  According  to  Xenophon's  exposition,  the  good  {iyaBw)  must 
have  coincided  everywhere,  for  bis  master,  with  the  profitable  or 
useful  ((o^eXi/wi').  Virtu©  would  then  be  the  knowledge  of  what 
was  suited  to  the  end  in  view,  nr  useful,  in  eacii  partitnilar  instance. 
This  interpretation  is  the  easiest  to  attach  to  that  analogy  between 
moral  virtue  and  the  various  kinds  of  excellence  shown  in  daily 
life,  which  Socrates  really  taught,  and  tlie  presentation  given  in  the 
earliest  Platonic  dialogues,  in  particular  the  Protngornn  attributes 
to  Socrates  this  standpoint  of  indivhinal  advantagK.  Insight  or  dis- 
cernment (here  called  prudence,  4,p6vi}<ri^)  is  a  measuring  art,  which 
weighs  exactly  the  benefit  and  the  harm  that  will  result  from  the 
action,  and  so  chooses  what  is  most  to  the  pur[>ose.  In  further  agree- 
ment with  this  view  is  the  fa^^t  that  in  exact  contrast  with  the 
Sophists,  who  demanded  a  free  and  unerampud  development  of  the 
passions,  Socrates  empliasised  no  virtue  so  much,  and  exhibited  none 
80  fully  in  his  own  life,  as  that  of  self-control  ((ru^boo-iVi^). 

liut  according  to  this  interpretation  the  Socratic  conception  of 
the  good  would  be  indefinite  in  its  couteut;  decision  must  be  made 
from  case  to  case  as  to  what  suits  the  end  in  view,  or  is  useful,  and 

'  Hence,  too,  the  anti-demiwrat^c  pntjition,  so  fatAl  for  bU  personal  (te«tiny, 
takrn  by  Socrau-a,  who  dcm&nded  cxpn-Ksly  tliAt  tlie  nimt  difBcult  and  most 
■vKponKililf!  art,  that  of  gnveniing,  Hhr)uhl  h<'  praiitlnul  only  by  those  of  the  most 
complftu  iliKcenimiMit,  and  wlio  on  this  nx't'uunt  absolutely  rejected  the  appoint- 
ment of  state  officials  bj'  lot  or  popular  clioica. 

*  Socrates  did  not  attempt  a  Hyrtt*?in  of  thfi  individual  excellenr-ea ;  on  the 
othvr  hand,  he  did  give  by  way  of  example  chiftnldotis  of  courajp;  (cf.  the  Platonic 
Lnche*),  piety  (I'laL  Stahyphro,  Xon.  Mtm.  IV.  0,  .1),  jufltteo  (^Vem.  IT.  0.  0). 
etc. 

*  Ai  defined  by  hU  theowtical  philosophy;  nee  5  8. 

*  The  mine  ambi^raity  wbu'h  tios  pivi'n  occaAiun  to  countless  diilicultiee  lloi 
In  the  Latin  virttis;  so,  too,  in  a>B^dc,  6o»utn,  good. 


Chap.  2,  §  7.]         Problem  of  Moraliti^  :  Socrates, 
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mirtftliid  of  the  good  we  itbuuld  again  always  have  what  is  good  for 
aom^king^  It  may  be  regarded  as  cerUiin  that  Socrates  strove  to 
bmnsoend  this  relativism,  and  also  that  by  reason  of  the  anthropo- 
logicftl  basis  of  his  thinking  he  did  uot  get  beyond  this  positiou  in 
the  formulation  of  his  couctiptions.  His  doctrine  that  it  is  better  to 
suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong,  his  strict  conformity  to  law,  in 
aecordance  with  which  he  scorned  to  avoid  the  execution  of  an 
ttnjiist  sentence  aiid  preserve  himself  by  flight  for  further  life  and 
tciiviiy,  his  admonition  that  the  trne  meaning  of  life  consists  in 
r^wpa^tOf  in  continual  rightrdoing,  in  man's  ceaseless  labour  for  ethical 
unprovement,  in  the  participation  in  all  that  is  good  aiid  boaiitiful 
(flgtAMdystfai),  esi>eoialIy,  however,  his  erotic,  i.e.  his  do(^trine  that 
friendship  and  the  relation  of  attachment  between  teacher  and 
taught  should  consist  only  in  a  mutual  striWn^^  to  become  good  or 
eoostantly  better  through  their  life  in  common  and  their  niutiLil 
farthenmce  of  each  other's  aims, — all  this  goes  far  beyond  the  con* 
epCioD  presented  by  Xenophon.  It  can  be  united  with  the  stand- 
Qt  of  utility  only  if  we  attribute  to  So<tnites  the  distinction 
the  true  welfare  of  tite  soul,  ou  the  one  baud,  ami  earthly 
on  the  other,  which  Plato  makes  him  set  forth  in  the  Fftfedo, 
but  of  which  we  elsewhere  find  but  slight  traces,  since  the  historic 
Socfmtes,even  according  to  Plato's  Apology,  maintjiined  a  cora|iletcly 
teeptical  position  with  regiird  to  personal  immortality,  and  did  not 
know  the  sharp  Platonic  separation  between  immateriality  and  cor- 
poreality. Socrates  teaches,  indeed,  even  acconling  to  Xenojihon, 
that  man's  true  fortune  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  outward  goods  nor  In 
luxurious  life,  but  in  virtue  alone :  if,  however,  this  virtue  is  to 
consist  only  in  the  capacity  to  recognise  the  truly  useful  and  act 
■eeordingly,  the  doctrine  moves  in  a  circle  as  soon  as  it  maiiiUiins 
that  this  truly  useful  is  just  virtue  itself.  In  this  circle  Socrates 
remained  fast;  the  objective  determination  of  the  conception  of  the 
food  which  he  sought  he  did  not  Rnd. 

6.  However  indefinite  the  answer  to  the  qnestion  as  to  what 
■hould  properly  form  the  content  of  that  knowledge  of  the  good 
which  constitutes  virtue,  Socrates  was  at  all  events  convinced  — 
and  this  proved  much  more  important — that  thia  knowledge  i» 
in  iUeif  9*iJIU'ient  to  Cftuse  one  to  do  the  good,  and  »o  bring  happi- 
■#««.  This  proposition,  which  may  serve  us  a  typo  of  a  ratiunalis- 
tic  conception  of  life,  contains  two  pregnant  presuppositions,  oue 
psydutlngieai,  vir..  pronniinced  intellectual  ism,  the  other  ethical,  viz, 
proQOunceil  ewlttPuaniMni, 
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The    futidamontal    assumption   wliieh   Socrates    thus    makes  La 
iuileud  tlic  tjxpresaiou  of  Iiis  own  refiertivo,  jiulioioiis  nature.     Every 
man,  lie  says,  acts  iti  tiie  maimer  tliat  liu  cuiittidtirs  best  auitcii  for 
his  «ik1j  most  bcuefioial  and  most  usefnl  ;  no  one  tlucs  t)iat  which, 
lie  knows  tu  be  unlit  for  thu  cinl  in  view,  or  even  tit  in  a  lesser 
degree.     If,  then,  virtue  is  knuwlodge  of  what  ia  to  the  purpose,  it 
follows  immediately  tlukt  the  virtuous  man  acts  in  aceoL-dauuB  witl^ 
his  knowledge,  tht-refore  to  the  purpcme,  rightly,  in  the  way  that  ii»- 
beneliciitl  to  bini.     No  one  docs  wrout;  kuowinyly  and  purposely  :  hts 
only  does  not  act  rightly  who  haa  not  right  insight.     If  it  sometime^ 

senma  as  if  some  one  acted  wrongly  in  the  fiuie  of  better  insight 

"against  his  better  judgment"  — it  must  in.-,  that  he  wiia  not  clearly" 
and  surely  in  possession  of  this  better  knowledge,  for  otherwise  hi 
would  have  purpuscdy  injured  himself,  which  is  absurd. 

Ju  this  a  fundameutiil  ditTeronce  between  .Soerates  aud  tl 
Sojdiists  liocnmea  evident:  the  latter  maintained  the  originality  o; 
the  will,  and  on  that  aeeiinrit  its  warrant  from  Xaturo  ;  for  Socrates, 
to  will  a  tiling  and  to  regard  a  tiling  as  good,  ptotitablf,  and  useful 
are  the  same  thing.  Knowleilge  determines  the  will  without 
opposition  ;  man  docs  what  he  holds  to  be  best.  True  as  it  may  bo 
that  Socrates  was  in  error  in  this  ojiiuion,  and  that  the  truth  lies  iu 
the  niRaii  bi-tweon  him  anil  the  Sophists,  this  his  iutellectuajistio 
conception  of  the  will  i3amc  tu  exercise  a  decisive  influence  over  all 
ancient  ethics. 

'  Sin  is.  then,  error.  He  who  docs  a  biul  act  does  it  from  a  mistaken 
judgment,  rcgavding  the  bad,  i>.  the  injurious,  as  the  gootl ;  for  every 
one  believes  that  ho  is  doing  the  good,  i.e.  the  advantageous.  Only 
Iweauso  the  ease  stimds  thus  is  there  any  meaning  in  instructing 
me.n  ethicidly  ;  only  fur  this  rcxHiui  is  virtue  c;i}iiil)le  of  being  taught. 
For  all  teaching  addresses  itself  to  man's  knowloilge.  Uecause  maa  B 
can  be  tiiught  what  the  good  is,  therefore  — ^and  Viy  this  moans  alono 
—  he  can  be  bruuj;;lit  to  the  stage  of  riglit  action.  Were  virtue  not 
knowledge,  it  would  not  be  capable  of  being  taught. 

From  this  8t:ind[X)int  Socrattts  raised  the  customary  morality 
taught  by  the  popular  moralising  to  a  sciontitiu  plane.  All  his 
keenness,  bis  subtlety,  and  dialectical  dexterity  were  employwl*  to 
prove  against  tho  Sophists  that  not  only  the  surest^  but  even  the 
only  sure  way  of  attaining  to  permanent  happiness,  lies  in  nlwying 
ethical  prpsoriptions  undi^r  all  circumstances,  in  subordincUiuti  to  law 
and  Toorala.     So  he  gives  luLck  to  Authority  her  riglit.     The  prin- 

'  Cotnparo  \n  Hlato  tlie  n'fnution  of  Thrasymachiis  in  the  ftrst  book  of  the 
Rfpulillr,  wlilcii  may  he  wcarflnd  n.s  Snnratin  hi  iw  principles,  but  Whtch  In  part 
U  very  weakly  8UpiKjru.'d,  IjoUi  in  lonn  aud  in  tiiatitT. 
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cipln  of  the  Enlightenment  tolcratos  no  unquestioning  subjection  to 

lik*  Gxisting  state  u{  things  and  requires  examination  at  tbo  laws  ; 

btttt&cM  lawi  SHHtain  the  examimition,  they  evince  tbeiustlvus  to  be 

Kqoiremeiitji  tniuie  by  insiglit  into  what  Is  for  the  best ;  and  because 

H  Imi  qow  been  recogniaeil  that  it  is  the  right  course  to  obey  them, 

■Uuooditional  obedience  must  be  rendered.^     Far  from  being  in  con- 

^ctwith  the  institutions  of  law  and  morale,  Socrates  is  rather  the 

*>*i«  vho  undertook  to  prove  their  rioitonabieneat  and  therebg  their 

^Utim  to  utiiwraal  ViilUiitjf.^ 


V.  U'iMatif^r,  Soer^tft'  lithre  oom  H'tUen.     Intubruck,  1877. 

U.   Ili'iiize,   Der  KuJamotihmtis    in   der    ffri^cJtisKhKu   Philosoithie.     T^lpfl. 

J  7.  In  addition  to  the  psychologico-ethioal  presupixisitions  that 
P^^u  will  is  always  dirtM'ted  toward  what  is  rtiiHjgui^jtHl  as  good, 
^ad  that  therefore  virtue,  as  knowledge  of  the  good,  draws  after  it 
KjI  itscrlf  the  apjiropriate  :u;tion,  we  find  in  the  argumentations  of 
*  Soemtm  the  further  opinion  that  tliis  appropriate  action  of  tho 
Ttrtooiti  man  actually  attains  its  uud  and  makes  him  happy.  Uappi^ 
MM  or  wtUrhting  (cv&u/iovui)  in  the  necessant  revuU  of  virtue.  The 
uUflUigvnt  man  knows,  and  hence  docs,  what  is  good  for  him ;  he 
Inat  tbeu,  through  his  doing,  lieoome  happy  also.  This  assump- 
tiOD  applH!B,  however,  only  to  a  perfect  iut«lligence  which  wuuld 
b*  abioluUdy  certain  of  the  effects  that  an  intendcil  action  would 
tiATe  in  Ui«  connected  series  of  ttiu  world's  events. 
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*  la  (li*tAll«.  OS  ml^ht  bn  fimrotpd  from  tho  tiAttir^  of  tlir  raw,  thU  retiabillta- 
Iflm  at  Ui«  |M>piilAf  iiiomlH  fnlU  Intn  LriTlnl  iiionilMiiic.  rK{MH>inlly  »«  Wnnplinn 
panrmyu  it  Hul  vitilln  S>H^niUui  Iii>|n-iI  |in<riMily  by  iIiih  iiicmiim  Ui  rvmlt-r  Ibe 
ri||U  •ervirx<  Ui  hiH  iH.'oplf ,  H  pntvfi)  t<i  W  jn-tl  xhv  |Hilrii  wticrv  be  caiiie  to  Ibe 
1  ltHwr«n  two  Rtoolii :  with  thr  SnpbblK  unci  tbt'ir  BdherpiitM.  be  pamMt  for 
,  no  Uin  (lUirr  baii-l,  the  men  wbn,  liki:  A risu >| ■baiD'H,  Maw  pns 
.xcntiotihi):  of  ibi'  .-iiitlinrity  of  law  am!  iiinratH  in  ^cni-rul,  l-be  ilan- 
■>f  ibf  lliti''.  witbout  invrMipalion  rliwsed  hitn  wh'>  wlolipd  to 
>><<rity  uti  a  bLwiii  of  mw^iii,  amon^  tbuMo  wtio  wvnj  uiult-rmbiinK 
:m:  ki!iiitlil  i-4>itii:  atxiut  that  Socnilt-K  apiH-an-d  in  the  Cloudt  ul 
'  typn  n(  S<))ibi<ttlr  U'lu'lilniT  wliicb  he  combntcri. 
lU<  allnii  u>  tlio  princijili'A  nf  Kncrateii  tu  drmaod  or  itvfti  (a 


■  IT--. 
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mtbne  U-i  <:v<:i  v  m^Uri'luat  net  a  apeciaJ  pxaminnlion  <■(  \\w  Kn'unilfl  <tf  the  poUl- 
Iral  nt  '■UiI'-jU  r-wimjin'l  If,  for  example,  li  ba«  nnce  been  rwofrtiiBwl  m  richt 
l»  obvjr  the  •■nlinanrtw  of  Uir  p^TRrnment  under  all  cirvumstaiicva,  iliis  ut>«lleoce 
tlu-n  be  rviKbit-i).  t-viu  if  t)i<.- ordinance  cTtdfUtiy  i-miiinamlH  tlic-  imr<ia«ou- 
And  ti«  unju!<t ;  ci  I'lnto'«  t'rito.  If,  tut  wtm  ii-u<*  of  Sormtea  himiiflf,  a  man 
IsOOBrtnonl  tbat  hia  lid-  i»  undiT  divine  (nikdiince,  un<l  lltal  wbfTti  bU  liuii)cbt 
<|i—  tH'l  SOlRcp,  a  ItiiflxT  viii.T  wamrt  tiiin  Llir<Mii;li  liis  fct-lin^,  ~~  at  least,  wants 
fete  awajr  from  what  In  wn>n(r.  —  then  bo  miwi  ob«y  tiiin  vuice.    Cf.  on  the 

■-'j .  I  ft,     Tbetanentlal  Ihini;  nlwayn  Ik  that  a  niiui  ttive  an  account  to  bim- 

Salf  of  bb  AtAas,  but  thr  ^nind-t  on  wbtob  lie  artM  in  wi  doin^  may  even  oozukt 
!■  neb  mtximii  im  rrrluitr-  nn  fjaminntSun  iH  iHtiiriitHal  cattw. 
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The  transmitted  expressions  of  Soorates,  in  fact,  make  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  convinced  that  man  could  possess  that  instghfc 
which  by  its  operation  upon   his  action  and   its  consequences  is 
adapted  to  bring  about   happiness,  and   that   he  miglit  (fdiu  this 
insight  through  philosophy:  that  is,  through  unremitting  earuest 
examination  of  himself,  of  otSiers,  and  of  the  relations  of  human 
life.     Investigations  as  to  how  far  the  world's  course,  which  nma 
cannot  foresee,  ntay  cross  and  destroy  the  operation  even  of  the  best 
planned  and  most  intelligent  conduct  of  life,  are  not  to  bo  point*^ 
out  in  the   teaching  of  Socrates.     When  we  consider  the   slight 
degree  of  confidence  which  be  otherwise  had  in  human  knowledge, 
as  soon  as  this  attempted   to  veuture  beyond  establishing  ethical 
conceptions  and  practical  requiremeots,  we  can  explain  the  above 
conviction  only  on  the  following  basis  —  lie  did   not  fear  that  the 
providential  guidance,  which  was  for  him   indeed  an  object  not  of 
knowledge,  but  of  faith,  would  frustrate  the  beuelicial  consequences 
of  right  action. 

8.  Socrates  had  defined  virtue,  the  fundamental  ethical  conce; 
tion,  as  insight,  and  this  in  turn  as  knowledge  of  the  good,  but  h; 
given  to  the  concept  of  the  good  no  xmiversal  content,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain respect  had  left  it  open.  This  made  it  possible  for  the  most 
diverse  conceptions  of  life  to  introduce  their  views  of  the  ultimate-fl 
end  (t(Xo5)  of  human  existence  into  this  open  place  in  the  Socratic 
concept ;  and  so  this  tirst  iucoraplete  work  in  the  formation  of  ethi- 
cal conceptions  at  once  afforded  the  material  for  a  number  of  partic- 
ular structures.'  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Ct/Jiic  and 
the  Cfjirenaic.  Both  present  the  attempt  to  define  the  true  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  life  of  the  individual  in  a  universal  manner.  IJoth, 
wish  to  show  in  what  man's  true  happiness  consists,  haw  man  must 
be  constituted  and  how  he  mwst  act  in  order  to  attain  this  with  cer- 
tainty; both  call  this  constitution  or  disposition  through  which 
participation  in  happiness  is  gained,  virtue.  The  eudaemouistic  side 
of  the  Socratic  ethics  is  here  developed  in  an  entirely  one-sided 
manner,  and  though  universid  validity  is  vindieated  for  the  concep- 
tion proposed,  the  point  of  view  of  the  indiciduars  Inijjpiness  forms  so 
exclusively  the  standard  that  the  worth  of  all  relations  of  public 
life  even  is  estimated  by  it  In  Cynicism,  as  in  Hedonism,  the  Greek 
spirit  is  proceeding  to  appropriate  the  fruit  which  the  conditions 
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'  So  indeed  in  the  ewe  of  Xenophon  and  jEschincs ;  the  phllosophishiig  cob- 
bler Simon,  too,  seems  to  havo  have  bft* n  thus  dependent  on  SiicrAtefl.  What 
the  Mc-^rinn  nmJ  th»t  Kh-an-Hrt'iriftti  schools  acooiiiiilislnMl  hi  lliis  rcAjnTt  is 
too  indefiiiili'ly  trHitiinitl*ii  to  uk,  and  in  lo<i  chfljely  in  eoiilact  wilh  CynifiiBUi, 
to  deserve  Reparato  metktton. 
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ol  life  brought  about  by  civilisation  yielil  for  the  fortune  of  the 
isdirulaaL  Tbe  critiuism  of  tlic  social  couditiona  and  authorities, 
hegtai  by  the  Sophists,  has  won  a  tixcd  ntanilard  through  the  medi- 
Urngftid  of  the  Socnitic  conception  of  virtue. 

The  doctrine  of  virtue  taught  by  Antistthenes^  takes  at  the  begin- 

ti&isbigfa  and  specious  turn  at  the  {>oint  where  the  doctrine  finds 

hiri(  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  Soenitic  circle,     lie  declines  to 

dvSiie  more  closely  the  contents  of  the  concept  of  the  good,  and 

tbebm  virtue  itself  to  be  not  only  the  highest,  but  the  only  good, 

■ndentaudiog,  liowever,  by  virtue  essentially  only  the  intellujent  con- 

^tdiofUfe.     This  alone  makes  happy,  not  ituleed  through  the  conse- 

)tteiices  which  it  brings  about,  but  through  ilitelf.     The  contentment 

*fcat  dwells  within  the  right  life  itaelf  is  accordingly  completely 

^dependent  of  the  world's  coui'se :    virtue  is  itself  sufficient   for 

^{^OBM ;  the  wise  man  stands  free  in  the  presence  of  fate  and 

'oftiine. 

Kai  this  Cynic  conception  of  virtue  as  sufficient  in  itself  is,  as  is 
%b(nrn  by  its  further  development,  in  nowise  to  lie  interpreted  as 
^fluing  that  the  virtuous  man  should  find  his  fortune  in  doing 
Cood  for  its  own  sake  amid  all  the  whims  of  fate.  Cynicism  did 
ftot  riae  to  this  height,  however  much  it  may  sound  like  it  when 
viftae  is  celebrated  as  the  only  sure  possession  in  the  vicissitudes 
ttl  life,  when  it  is  designated  as  the  only  thing  to  be  striven  for, 
aad  bMcneas,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  only  thing  to  be  avoided.  This 
doetrine  U  a  postulate  derived  with  great  logical  cousiBtency  from 
UkS  Soeratic  principle  that  virtue  necessarily  makes  happy  (cf. 
•bore*  7),  and  fmra  this  [wstulate  Antisthenes  sought  in  turn  to 
ilafiae  the  real  contents  of  the  concept  of  virtue. 

Iff  namely^  virtne  is  to  moke  happy  with  certainty  and  nnder  all 
dnmnstmnces,  it  must  be  that  conduct  of  life  wliich  makes  man  as 
imdfpemdtni  as  posaihle  of  the  rourte  of  events.  Now  every  want  and 
every  desire  is  a  bond  which  makes  man  dependent  upon  fortune, 
ta  eo  f ar  as  his  happiness  or  unhappiness  is  made  to  consist  in 
whrthor  a  given  wish  is  fulfilled  or  not  by  the  course  of  life.  We 
kave  no  power  over  the  outer  world,  but  we  Imve  power  over  our 
dsBRs.  W«  ex[»08e  ourselves  the  more  to  alien  powers,  the  more 
w%  dceare.  hope,  or  fear  from  them  ;  every  desire  makes  us  slaves  of 
Am  ooter  world.  Virtue^  then,  which  makes  man  independent,  can 
eonnsfc  only  in  suppression  of  desires,  and  restriction  of  wants 
to  the  smallest  conceivable  measure.  Virtue  fg  freedom  from 
I,'— fnira  the  standpoint  of   eudirmoni.sm  certainly  tlie  m(Mt 


1  PHndpelly  prMenred  Id  Dlnf;.  Larrl.  VL 


>  Xen.  Sgrnp.  4,  34  ff. 
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cottfi«t«at  concloflioiif  aod  one  that  most  have  appealed  especially  to 
men  of  a  bumble  position  in  Life  aach  as  we  find  the  Cynics  to  be  in 

part. 

By  carrying  out  this  thought  in  a  radical  manner  the  Cynics  cazna 
to  occupy  a  purely  negative  attitude  toward  ciTilisation.     By  aiming 
to  reduce  the  measure  of  the  virtuous  wise  mau's  wants  to  what  waft 
absolutely  inevitable,  and  to  regard  all  other  strivings  as  pemicious 
or  indifTereiit,  they  rejected  all  the  goods  of  civilisation  and  attained- 
the  ifieal  of  a  atale  of  Nature, — an  ideal  stripped  of  all  higher  wortU- 
Takiug  up  earlier  Sophistic  theories  and  developing  them  farther^ 
they  taught  that  the  wise  man  accommotlabes  himself  only  to  wUa'ft> 
Nature  pertimpt^^rily  demands,  but  despises  all  that  appears  desir- 
able or  worthy  of  obedience  merely  as  the  result  of  human  opinior* 
or  institiitiun.     Wealth  and  refinement,  fame  and  houour,  seemed  tc» 
them  just  as  superfluotis  as  those  enjoyments  of  the  senses  whiclm 
went  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  ch*m*'ntary  wants  of  hunger- 
and  love.     Art.  and  science,  family  and  native  lund,  were  to  Lheiiz 
indifferent,  and   Diugeues  owed  his  paradoxical  popularity  to  the 
OHteotatious  jest  of  attempting  to  live  in  civilised  Greece  as  if  in  » 
state  of  Nature,  solely  ^wiu 

In  this  way  the  philosophising  proletarian  forced  himself  to  despise 
all  the  good  things  of  civilisation,  from  the  enjoyment  of  which  he 
found  himself  more  or  less  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  he  recog> 
nised  none  of  the  laws  to  which  civilised  society  subjected  itself,  as 
binding  in  tliemselves,  and  if  thero  is  any  truth  at  all  in  the  coarse 
anwdutcs  which  antiquity  relates  on  the  subject,  this  cliiss  took 
pleasure  in  sooffing  openly  at  the  most  elementary  demands  of 
morals  ami  derency.  Tins  forcwl  and,  in  part,  openly  affected  nat- 
uruliHm  knows  nothing  [iiiy  longer  of  SiVrj  and  niSw?  (justice  and  rev- 
erence), which  the  ohier  Sophistic  te.-uiliing  had  allowed  to  remain 
as  nutund  iHi]mW'H,  ami  elirits  a  conception  of  virtue  which  Bui>- 
poHCS  that  i^rr.vA  nnd  lust  iiumplctc  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
natural  man. 

Yet  thu  Cynics  wero  not  so  liad  as  they  mode  themselves. 
Diog*m<*8  even  presorveil  a  remnant  of  respect  for  mental  training, 
as  the  otUy  thing  which  could  free  man  frum  tliu  prejudices  of  con- 
ventional institutions  and  lead  to  freedom  from  wants  by  insight 
into  the  nothingness  of  the  pret<<nd(>d  goods  of  civilisation.  He 
alst)  eonducted  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Xeniades,  a  Corinthian 
Sophist,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Cyuic  naturalism,  and 
not  without  success. 

On  the  whnlu,  this  philosnjihy  is  a  eharaptonstic  sign  of  the  time, 
the  miu'k  of  a  disposition  whichi  if  not  hostile,  was  yet  iudilferent 
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toiocie^  aud  luul  lo&t  all  compreheiiaiou  of  its  ideal  goods  ;  it  ena- 

ns  to  see  from  within  how  at  that  time  Graek  society  was  dis- 

.ling    into    individualB,      Whea    Diogenes  called   hiiuseU  a 

Manopolitan,  thc?ro  was  iu  tliis  no  trace  of  the  ideal  thought  of  a 

oornmunity  of  all  men,  but  only  the  denial  of  his  adherence  to  any 

civilised  comrauuily ;  and  if  Cratt^s  taught  that  the  plurality  of  gods 

•3tisU  only  in  the  opinion  of  men,  and  that,  "according  to  Nature," 

ttiew  i«  but  one  God,  there  is  in  the  Cynic  doctrine  no  trace  to  war- 

v*^!!!  thr  conclusion  that  this  monothcisui  was  for  them  an  especially 

dmr  idea  or  even  an  especially  deep  feeling. 

9.  til  complete  contrjisl  with  this  system  stands  //erfo7u'*m,  the 
l^hitosophy  of  nvfardleaii  eujutjmeitl.  Stilting  as  did  the  Cynics 
^vom  the  iucompleteness  of  the  Socratio  dm-tritie,  Aristippus  struck 
o«t  in  the  op[)0«it«  direction.  He  was  quick  tu  give  to  tlie  concept 
^>f  the  good,  a  clear  and  simple  tionttsnt,  —  that  of  ittfosMre  (^jSorij). 
"This  Utter  conception  at  first  does  duty  under  the  general  iJsycholo- 
meaning  of  the  feeling  of  contentment  which  grows  out  uf 
filtlfilmeot  of  every  striving  and  wish.'  flappiness  is  then  the 
of  pleaimre  which  springs  from  the  satislied  will.  If  this  is 
the  only  thing  to  bo  considered,  it  is  a  matter  of  indilTercnce  what 
tb«  objacl  of  will  and  nf  gratifieation  is;  all  depends  on  the 
difiBe  of  pleasure,  on  the  strength  of  the  feeling  of  satisfaction.* 
Tlut,  however,  iu  the  opinion  of  Aristippus,  is  present  in  the  highest 
dcyiTC  in  titc  rjiso  of  sensuous,  botlily  enjoyment  which  i-elatea  to 
tb*  imOMHlinte  present,  tu  the  .satisfaction  of  the  moment.  If,  then, 
viitao  \»  knowledge  directed  toward  happiness,  it  must  enable  man 
to  9iX}oy  M  touch  and  as  vigorously  as  [wssiblo.      Vidue  is  ability 

Erwy  one,  to  be  sure,  may  and  can  enjoy ;  but  only  the  man  of 
•4afl&tton,of  intelligence,  of  insight  —  the  wise  man  —  understands 
b<!  'M"y  ^''''.V-      In    this    we    must   consider   not  only    the 

In:'      ,,      '   appraisal  (^/idn7<r(f),  whirh  knows  how  to  select,  :imong 
Um  rarious  enjoyments  that  present  themselves  iu  the  course  of 
Ufe.  tfaosio  which  will  afford  the  ph^asure  that  is  highest,  purest, 
Icwt  nixed  with  pain;  we  nnist  consider  also  the  inner  sclf-possea- 
of  the  man  who  is  not  blindly  to  follow  every  rising  appetite, 
who.  when  he  enjoys,  is  never  to  give  himself  entirely  up  to 
enjoyment,  but  is  to  stand  above  it  and  control  it.     The  enjoy. 
aeot  which  makes  man  the  slave  of  things  is,  indeed,  as  the  Cynics 


*  Besfdn*  thlft,  kIm,  X«nophon  not  infrcquenUy  puts  the  1/66  Into  tho  moolh 

*  TUs,  UM,  \m  a  coiiip)«tely  comol  eoiuKquuuco  (rom  the  eodMBoniatic  prin- 
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say,  to  be  rejected;  but  to  deliyht  in  pleasure  and  yet  Dot  give  one's 
self  up  to  it  is  liardcr  than  to  renounce  it,  as  tliey  do.  Of  this, 
however,  man  becomes  capable  through  right  insight  only.' 

On  this  ground  the  Cyrenaica,  in  particular  the  younger  Aristippua 
(called  /iip-poStSuKTos,    "mother-tau^'ht,"  because   his   Rrandfatlier's 
wisdom  wa-s  triLnsmitted  to  lum  through  his  mother  Ai-ete),  set  on 
foot  aysteiaatic   investigations  as   to  the  origiu  of  the   ira^,  the 
feelings  and  impulses.     In  a  physiological  psychology  which  was 
connected  with  that  of  Trotagoras  (cf.  below,  §  8),  tliey  traced  the 
varieties  iu  feeling  back  to  states  of  motiou  in  the  body :  to  nat 
corresponded  indifference,  to  violent  motion  pain,  to  gentle  motion 
pleasure.     Kcsiiics  suoh  expUuatory  theories,  however,  this  philos- 
ophy of  boHoimnts  extended   to  an   unprejuditied  general   theory 
of  things.     For  them,  too,  as  Thcodoym  taught,  all  ethical  and  legal 
prescriptions  were  ultimately  merely  institutions  that  were  valid  for 
the  mass  of   men;  the  educateil    toan  of  eiijoyiaeut  gives   himself 
no  truuble  about  thcni,  atid  enjoys  things  when  they  come  into  his 
possession.     Theodorua,  who  bears  the  surname  "the  Atheist,"  put 
aside  also  all  religious  scnifilcs  which  are  opposed  to  devotion  to 
sensuous   enjoy meut,   and    the   school   also    exerted    itself    in    this 
interest  to  strip  the  halo  from  religions  faitli^  so  far  as  jiossible,  as 
is  proved  by  the  well-known  theory  of  EueitieruMy  who  in  bis  upa 
AvaypntftTf  undertook  to  trace  belief  in  the  gods  back  to  the  worship 
of  ancestors  and  veneration  of  heroes.  ^M 

Thiis  tbe  Cyreuaius  ultimately  agreed  with  the  Cynics  ill  tbis, 
that  they,  too,  regarded  all  that  is  fixed  vofi*^,  i.e.  by  tho  social 
convention  of  morals  and  law,  as  a  limitation  of  that  right  to  enjoy-  ■ 
mont  which  man  has  by  nature  (^wei),  and  whirh  the  wise  man 
exercises  without  troubling  himself  alx>ut  historical  institutions. 
Tho  Hedonists  gladly  shared  tho  refinement  of  enjoyment  which 
civilisation  brought  with  it ;  they  found  it  convenient  and  per- 
missible that  the  intelligent  man  should  enjoy  the  honey  wliich 
others  prepared ;  but  no  feeling  of  duty  or  thankfulness  bound 
them  to  the  civilisation  whose  fruits  they  enjoyed.  This  same  con- 
ditiuu  of  recognising  no  native  land,  this  same  turning  aside  from 
the  feeling  of  political  responsibility,  which  among  the  Cynics  grew 
out  of  despising  the  enjoyments  of  civilisation,  resulted  for  the 
Cyrenaics  from  the  egoism  of  their  enjoyment.  Sacrifice  for 
others,  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  a  general  object,  Theodorua 
declared  to  bo  a  form  of  foolishness  which  it  did  not  become  the 
wise  man  to  share,  and  even  Aristippus  rejoiced  in  tbe  freedom  from 


1  Cf.  Diog.  Laert.  IL  66  S. 
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COBOectioD  with  any  state,  which  his  wandering  life  afforded  him.' 
Tbe  philosnpliy  of  the  purasitcs,  who  fcsisted  at  the  fuH  table  of 
Greoiau  beauty,  wiis  as  far  reruoved  fi-om  the  ideal  meaning  of  that 
bnnty  u  was  the  philosophy  of  the  beggars  who  lay  at  the  tlirtishold. 
In  the  meautiine,  the  principle  of  the  expert  wi'ighing  of  enjoy- 
ments coutaiu.s  an  element  which  necessarily  leads  beyond  that 
doctrine  of  enjoyment  for  the  moment  which  Ariatippus  preached, 
■ad  this  advance  was  made  in  two  directions.  Aristippus  himself 
Inui  alnady  admitted  that  in  the  act  of  weigliiug,  the  pleasure 
and  pain  which  would  in  future  result  from  the  enjoyment 
anst  be  taken  into  account ;  T%eotlorus  found  that  the  highest  gtxHl 
wae  to  be  aougbt  rather  in  the  cheerful  frame  of  mind  ix^pd)  than 
biUk!  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  and  .^;t/tic«i-M  came  to  see  that  this 
tenld  be  attained  in  a  higher  degree  thnmgh  the  spiritujil  joys  of 
bmiHUi  intercourse,  of  friemlship,  of  the  family,  and  of  eivil  society 
tiiaii  through  budUy  enjoyments.  This  knowledge  that  the  enjoy- 
OHUts  afforded  by  the  iutellectuid  and  spiritual  aspects  of  (uvilisu^ 
IIQO  are  ultimately  finer,  richer,  and  more  gratifying  thau  those 
bodily  existence,  le^uls  directly  over  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
ionroans.  But,  on  the  other  band,  the  Hedonistic  school  could 
not  fail  ultimately  to  see  that  the  painless  enjoyment  to  wliich  it 
aimed  to  educate  the  man  of  eulturc  is  but  a  rare  lot.  In  general, 
fouikd  lltgttiat^  lie  la  to  be  accounted  as  already  happy  who  attains 
the  painless  state,  la  free  from  actual  discomfort.  With  the  great 
Biaat  of  men  discomfort,  the  \ni\i\  of  unsatisfied  desires,  pre- 
poodAiatee:  lor  them  it  would  be  better,  therefore,  not  to  live. 
Tb«  ifflpnaaiTeneai  with  which  he  presented  this  brought  him  the 
Rimune  ircim^omrof, — he  persuaded  to  death.  He  is  the  first 
fCpnaontntivH  of  entlftmoniiitic  jtfxsimism;  with  this  doctrine,  how- 
ever,  eudsemonUm  refutes  itself.  He  shows  that  if  happinesSf 
mtiafacrtioD  of  wishes,  and  enjoyment  are  to  be  the  meaning  and 
end  of  homan  life,  it  misses  this  end,  and  is  to  be  rejected  aa 
iroTthleea.  Pessimism  is  the  last  but  also  the  aonihilating  con- 
•MnaDee  of  eudiemonism,  —  its  immanent  criticism. 

$  8.   The  Problem  of  Science.' 

~T.  Bslorp.  FnncAungen  tvr  Oeschtchu  da  Erktnntntuproblem*  bet  dea 
iMm.    BkUd.  ism. 

The  Sophists  were  teachers  of  political  eloquence.  They  were 
obliged  in  the  first  instance  to  give  instructioii  ou  the  nature  and 

<  Xfn.  ,V*TO.  IT  I.  8  fl. 

*  [  WimtuMTlu^.  Science,  u  used  in  tliis  scctiMn.  ta  ncBrly  eqairalcnt  to 
**arlf!ntiflc  knuwlc^Ke."  Soinctiuies  the  sabJccUve  avpect  of  the  term  is  pruini- 
nflBl,  and  •ometintu  the  objecUve.] 
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right  1180  of  language).  And  while  they  wero  transforming  rhetoric 
from  a  traditional  art  to  a  spience,  they  applied  theraselvea  in  the 
first  place  tn  linguistic  researches,  and  bacame  creators  of  grammar 
and  syntax.  They  instituted  investijfations  as  to  the  parts  of  the 
aentence,  the  use  frf  words,  synonyms,  and  etymology.  Prodicus, 
Hippias,  and  I*rotagoras  distiiJ^ruishecl  themselves  in  this  rcsfiect; 
as  to  the  fruit  of  their  iuveatigations,  we  are  only  imperfectly 
informed. 

1.  Our  knowledge  of  their  logical  acquisitions,  which  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  allusions  are  lost,  is.  in  a  still  more  unfortunate 
condition.  For*  as  a  matter  of  course,  tho  teiichors  of  rhetoric 
treated  also  the  train  of  thought  in  diaeourse.  This  train  of  thought, 
however,  consists  in  proof  and  rofutatioti.  It  was  then  inevitablo 
that  tho  Sophists  should  project  a  theory  of  proof  and  refutation, 
and  there  is  explicit  testimony  to  this  in  tho  case  of  Protagoras.' 
Unfortuiuitely,  there  is  no  more  precise  information  as  to  liow 
far  the  Sophists  proceeded  with  this,  and  as  to  whether  tliey 
attempted  to  separate  out  tlte  logical  Forms  from  those  elements  ■ 
which  belong  to  tho  content  of  thought.  It  is  characteristic  that 
the  little  information  wliich  wo  have  concerning  the  logic  of  the 
Sophists  relates  almost  without  exception  to  their  emphasising  of  ■ 
tho  prinri]th  nf  contradictioti.  To  tho  essential  nature  of  tlie  advo- 
oate^s  task,  refutation  was  more  nlosely  related  than  proof.  J^rotag- 
oras  left  a  special  treatise '  concerning  Grounds  of  Refutation^ 
perhaps  his  most  important  writing,  and  formulated  the  law  of  the 
contradictory  oppositre,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  say  that  there  are  with 
refnrenra  to  every  ohject  two  mutually  ojiposing  propositions,  and 
to  draw  consequences  fixtui  this.  He  thus  formulate^l,  iu  faot^  the 
procedure  which  Zeuo  had  practically  employed,  and  which  also 
played  a  great  part  in  the  disriplinarj'  exercises  of  the  Sophists, 
indeed  the  greate^^t  part. 

For  it  was  one  oE  the  main  arts  of  these  "Bnlightencrs"  to  per- 
plex men  as  to  tho  ideas  previously  regarded  as  valid,  to  involve 
them  in  contradictions,  and  when  the  victims  were  thus  confused, 
to  force  them  if  possible,  by  logical  consequences,  real  or  manufac- 
tured, to  sn(;h  absurd  answers  as  to  make  them  bpcome  ridiculous 
to  themselves  and  others.  From  the  examples  wliieh  Flato'and 
Aristotle'  have  preserved,  it  is  evident  that  tliis  procedure  was  not 


\ 
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»  Diog.  Lftcrt.  IX.  61  ff. 

*  It  ie  probahlw  Miat  Kara.fiA\\(trrtt  (sc.  >.6rfat)  ant!  'A.m\oytat  are  only  two 
differont  titles  d!  lhi«  wurk,  tlitf  first  cliiipU'r  nt  wliicli  trtated  truth. 

*  Pinto  in  thp  Kvthndemu*  and  In  the  Cratptits,  Aristotle  in  the  book  ^'Ontke 
SophwUc  Fatladt*.** 
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tiwa^v  any  too  purely  logical,  but  was  thoroughly  sophistical  in  the 
pfoaeat  acaso  of  the  word.  The  examples  shuw  that  these  people 
let  slip  BO  ambiguity  in  speech,  no  nwkwarduess  in  popular  esprcs- 
rion,  jf  out  of  tt  they  might  weave  a  snare  of  absurdity.  The 
vittieUnis  which  result  are  often  based  uieroly  upon  lanj^age, 
gnunmar,  and  etymology ;  more  nirely  they  are  properly  logical ; 
ijuitu  often,  however,  coarse  and  dull.  Characteristic  here,  too,  are 
the  catch-qut.Alions,  wlit-re  either  an  atKrmative  or  negative  answer, 
aeooniing  to  the  custums  and  presup^tiisitions  of  the  ordinary  mean. 
xngB  of  the  words,  g^ves  rise  to  nonsensical  consequences,  uuforeseen 
by  ttn  ODe  aoswering.* 

Plato  has  portrayed  two  brothers,  Euth^dem^is  and  Dionysidorus^ 
•mha  praofcisod  this  art  of  logomachy  or  erutie^  which  had  great 
vaooeaa  unuug  tlie  Athenians  who  were  great  talkers  and  accus- 
iocaed  to  word-quil>bling.  Asi<te  from  them,  it  was  pro»ecutt*d 
pffinoipaUy  by  the  Mvfjariait»,  uinong  uliout  tlie  he:ul  of  tlie  school, 
Emiid,  busied  himself  with  the  theory  of  refutation.'  His  iutha- 
lauta,  Eubulitif»  and  MfjeimtK,  were  famous  for  a  series  of  such 
****''*■.  which  mode  n  great  sensation  and  called  forth  a  wbule  lit- 
•ntofv.*  Among  these  there  are  two,  the  "  ileaii "  and  the  '*  Bald- 
haiul,"*  the  fundamental  thought  in  which  is  to  be  ti-ncod  bock  to 
Ztmo,  aod  was  introduced  by  lam  into  the  arguments  by  which  be 
viabad  to  show  that  the  CJjm[K>sition  of  magnitudes  out  uf  small 
patta  ta  impossible.  In  like  manner,  Zeno's  arguments  against 
IHBtlftll  ir«ra  ampUHe<l,  even  if  not  dee|H'n4Hl  or  strenL^tliened,'  by 
BmUmt  ^Offaiaa,  OiorloruH  Cronna.  Unwearied  in  tinding  ont  sueh 
qporw*,  difticulties,  and  contradictions,  this  same  Oinilonts  invented 
aiao  the  bUDuua  argument  (Kvpuvuv)  which  was  designed  to  destroy 
tiM  «otieeptioD  of  poasihilit>':  only  the  artual  is  [Ktsaible;  for  a 
puasible  which  doea  not  become  actual  evinces  itself  thereby  to  be 
uapoaaible.* 

In  aiiot}ier  manner,  also,  the  Sophists  who  were  affiliated  with  the 
Bteatic*^  show  an  extreme  application  of  the  principle  of  euntradio- 
Uoa,  and  a  oorKeponding  ejntfifjeraiion  of  (/ic  principle  of  identity. 
Xran  Oorfiaa  ae«mi  to  have  support^'d  his  opinion  tlmt  all  state< 

Bta  ara  ftUae,  upon  the  assumption  ttiat  it  is  incorrect  to  predicate 


s  Ab  a  typl<^1  nrnmple,  **  Have  you  left  off  beating  your  fuber  ?**  or  *'  Hare 
yea  abed  ynar  ban»  7  ^* 

•  liw>(r-  Liu-n   II.  107. 

•  Cf,  l*nu.tl.  r,V**ft.  #/«■  £/«7.  I.  a-l  ff. 

<  H'tikh  kvmcl  nf  irnm  liybvlnt;  Mlded  makes  th«  heap  T    Wliicta  hair  faUlDf 
oat  DiAkeii  the  bolit  hmd  f 

•  Scxi.  V.mv.  Mo-  Math.  X.  HA  B. 

•  Cte.  IM  Fftu,,  7,  13. 
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of  any  subject  anything  else  than  just  this  subjixit  itself;  and  the 
Cynics,  as  well  as  StiljX)  the  Megarian,  made  this  thought  their  own- 
There  remain,  accordingly,  only  such  purely  identical  judgments  as, 
good  is  good,  man  is  man,  etc.*  As  a  logical  consequence  of  this, 
judging  and  talking  are  niaile  as  imjKfSsible  as  were  plurality  and 
luotiuu  according  to  the  Eleatic  principle.  As  in  the  metaphysics 
of  Parmenides,  the  ghost  of  which  appears  occasionally  both  among 
the  M^ariaiis  and  the  Cynics  (cf.  below,  No.  5),  the  lack  of  coacep- 
tions  of  relation  permitted  no  combination  of  unity  with  plurality 
and  led  to  a  denial  of  plurality,  so  here  the  lack  of  conceptions  of 
logical  relation  matle  it  appear  impossible  to  assert  of  the  subject  a 
variety  of  predicates. 

2.   In  all  these  devious  windings  taken  by  the  researches  of  the 
Sophists  concerning  the  knowing  activity,  the  sceptical  direction  is  m 
manifesting  itself.     If  on  such  grounds  the  logical  im[K>ssibility  of  ^ 
all  formation  of  synthetic  pruptisi tions  was  waintaiued,  this  showed 
that  knowledge  itself  was  irreconcilable  with  the  abstract  principle 
of  identity,  as  it  had  been  formulated  in  the  Eleatics'  doctrine  of 
Heing.    The  doctrine  of  I'ariueiiides  had  itself  become  ensnared 
past  hcl]>  in  the  dichotomies  of  Zcno.     This  came  to  most  open  ^ 
expression  in  the  treatise  of  Gorgiatt,^  which  declared   Being,  Knowl-  fl 
edge,  and  Communitratiou  of  Knowledge  to  be  inijMJSsible.     There  is 
nothing;  for  both  Being,  which  can  bo  thought  neither  as  eternal 
nor  as  transitory,  neither  as  one  nor  as  manifold,  and  Non-being  are 
concejitions   that   arc   in    themselves  contradictory.     If,    however, 
there  were  anytluug,  it  would  uut  be  kuow:ible;  for  that  which  is 
thomjht  is  always  something  else  than  that  wliich  actually  is,  other* 
wise  they  could  not  l)e  distinguished.     Finally,  if  there  wi're  knowl- 
edge, it  could  not  be  taught;  for  every  one  has  only  his  own  ide^s, 
and  in  view  of  the  difference  between  tlie  thoughts  and  the  signs 
which  must  bo  eini)loyed  in  their  communication,  there  is  no  guar- 
anty of  niutnal  understanding. 

This  uihili-inn,  to  be  sure,  scarcely  claimed  to  be  taken  in  earnest  j 
even  the  title  of  the  book,  irtf»  ^wrctw  ^  irfpl  rov  fti)  Syrtn  (Concem- 
ing  Nature,  or  concernin/}  that  which  is  not),  appears  like  a 
grfjtosque  farce.  The  Rhetorician,  trained  to  formal  duxterity,  who 
despised  all  earnest  science  and  pursued  only  his  art  of  speaking,* 
indulged  in  the  jest  of  satirising  as  empty  the  entire  labour  of  philos- 


r 


1 1'lzU  Theat.  201  R.  Cf.  S'jph.  261  B. 

•  Kxtracut  axv  found  partly  in  the  thinl  chapter  of  the  psi^utlo-AristoteHaii 
IreatiHU  />e  Xrniijihatir,  ZmoHe,  Gvrgia  (.cf.  p.  ;J0),  in  jiart  in  Sext.  Emp.  VIL 

•  IMul,  Meno.  96  C. 
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ophy,  and  doing  this  ironically  in  the  style  of  Zeno*s  piuching-mill 
of  contradictiuus.  But  jtist  the  facts  that  he  did  this,  and  that  his 
work  found  applause,  show  how  among  the  men  who  occupied  them- 
selves  in  lustructiug  the  jjeuple,  aud  iu  the  circles  of  seieiititic 
culture  it«elf,  faith  in  science  was  becoming  lost  at  just  the  time 
wbeA  the  mass  of  the  people  was  seeking  its  welfare  iu  it.  This 
despair  of  truth  is  the  more  comprehensible,  as  we  see  liow  the 
•ertous  soieutific  investigation  of  Protagoras  attained  the  same 
result. 

B.  Luu,  Utatiamiis  Hnd  t\uiiliriJimun.    L  Berlin,  1880. 
W.  Halbha.    Die   lierichu.   drs  Vinton  und  AriMoUlt*  Bher  Protagoraa. 
Smarihisn. 

8«ai(,  Dtr  ProtagtireiaiAe  SensualumuM  (Zuiuchrifl  fUr  Philusuphiu,  vols. 

3.  The  genu  of  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  is  found  in  his  effort 
to  explain  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind  pstfcho^eiteticaUtf.  Insight 
into  the  origin  and  developnifMit  of  ideas  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  practical  as]>ect  of  a  system  of  ethics,  and  jiarticularly  fur 
tb«  cultivation  of  rhetoric.  The  statements,  however,  which  the 
metaphysicians  had  occasionally  uttered,  were  iu  nowise  sufficient 
Xar  the  purpose,  constructed  as  they  were  from  general  presupposi- 
and  permeate^l  by  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  observations  in 
ilogical  psychology  which  hml  Imcri  made  in  tlic  more  recent 
eirelea  of  investigators  who  were  more  given  to  natural  science, 
ofTrriKl  themselves  as  fit  for  the  puri>osu.  Tliiukiug  and  jwrceiving 
luul  hrcn  set  over  against  ea<di  other  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tbrir  relative  worth;  this  determining  element  now  disapjieared  for 
Protagoras,  and  so  there  rcmaiuL'd  for  him  only  the  view  of  the 
peyobological  identity  of  thinking  and  perceiving,  — a  view  to  which 
even  those  metaphysicians  had  committed  themselves  as  soon  aa 
thej  attempted  to  explain  ideation  from  the  world-process  (cf.  §  8). 
In  Bonaeqnence  of  this  he  declared  that  the  entire  psychicid  life  con- 
tUia  only  in  percejitions.^  This  aenmialittm  wiis  then  illustrated  by 
the  great  mass  of  facts  which  physiological  psychology  had  assembled 
in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  physicians  that  were  scien* 
tiSe  investigators,  and  by  the  numerous  theories  which  bad  been 
brought  forward  with  special  reference  to  the  process  of  the  action 
of  the  senses. 

All  these,  however,  had  in  common  the  idea  ttiat  perception  rests 
tn  the  last  iustjutce  ujion  motion,  as  docs  every  process  by  which 
tilings  come  to  be  or  occur  in  the  world.     In  this  even  Anaxagoras 

1  Diog.  Lacrt.  IX.  61, 
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and  Empedocles  were  at  ouo  with  the  AtoroiBta,  from  whose  school 
Protagoras,  as  a  native  of  AUleru,  had  prubably  gone  out.  This 
agreement  extended  still  farther  to  the  assumption,  made  ou  all 
sides,  that  in  perception  there  was  not  only  a  condition  of  motion 
in  the  thing  to  be  perceived,  but  also  a  like  condition  iu  the  iraroip- 
ient  organ.  Whatever  view  might  be  taken  as  to  the  metaphysical 
essence  of  that  whicli  was  there  in  motion,  it  aecmod  to  be  a(iknowl- 
edged  aa  undoubted  tliat  every  perception  presupposed  this  double 
motion.  Krupeihjcles  had  alrtiady  anticipatcil  the  doctrine  that  the 
inner  orgauit;  motion  ailvauees  to  meet  the  outer.' 

On  this  fountUitioti '  the  Vrutagoreau  thenrtf  of  kiimdedtje  is  built 
up.  If,  that  is  to  say,  perception  is  the  piddiu-tof  these  two  motions 
direoteil  toward  one  another,  it  is  obviously  aottwtkitig  elne  than  the 
perceivtn'j  siiltjfii-f,  btit  just  as  obviously  it  is  somvthin»j  ehe  than  the 
object  whir^i  cu!h  forth  the  perception.  Conditioneil  by  lM>th,  it  is  yet 
dilTerent  from  both.  This  pregnant  discovery  is  designated  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  snbjectivUi/  of  »en^-percp.ption. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  Protagoras  this  appears  with  a  poeuliar 
restriction.  Sitsce,  like  all  earlier  thinkers,  he  evidently  could  nut 
assume  a  consciousness  without  a  corresponding  existent  content  of 
ooDsciousuess,  he  taught  that  from  this  double  motion  there  was  a  two- 
fold result:  viz.  pfrception  f^ui<T6j}iTti)  in  the  man,  and  content  of  per- 
ception (to  uifrflj^Toy)  in  the  tiling.  Perception  is  therefun?  indci-d 
the  completelif  adetpuite  knotvledtje  of  what  iit  pereeived,  but  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  thing.  Every  pei-ception  is  thou  in  so  far  tiue  as,  at 
the  instant  when  it  arises,  there  arises  also  iu  connection  with  the 
thing  the  re[U"e8eutcd  t^ontcut,  as  aio^rcJr,  but  no  jienreptinn  knows 
the  tiling  itself.  Consequently  every  one  knows  things  not  its 
they  are,  but  as  they  are  m  the  moment  of  pert'cptlon  for  him,  and 
for  him  cidy ;  and  they  are  in  this  moment  with  refereuce  to  him 
such  as  hi^  represents  thcin  to  himsi*lf.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Protagorean  relativism,  ai'L'onling  to  which  things  arc  for  every 
individual  such  as  they  appear  to  him  ;  aud  this  he  expressed  in  the 
famous  proiiosition  that  aunt  is  the  measure  of  oU  thimjtt. 

Acconling  to  this,  therefore,  every  opinion  which  grows  out  of  per- 
ception is  true,  and  yet  in  a  certain  sense,  just  for  this  reason,  it  is 


•  Whetlipr  llicHc  two  moiiojis  wore  alrciuly  dt^slpmu-d  by  I'nujmonw  as  nclivQ 
anfl  ^xuwivi*  {traiovv  KwX  vi-a^o").  •^*  ^*  ll'f  raitH  In  t'lat-o^n  pruHeiiUUion  (,T%MCi. 
15rt  A  t.nmy  rfinain  uri'lfciilt-i].  At  all  I'vi-nU,  sucb  anOiroiiologfeal  categories  In 
UiL>  niotuli  of  the  Soplii»t  are  nnt  surpriRiiLg. 

'  With  r»!(:ttr<l  to  such  iirepuralory  ideas,  tlien;  is  no  ground  to  tnw-c  this 
th«ory  of  the  inotioiw  whiai  Hrtvarw^e  lo  meet  one  another,  to  iirpct  connection 
with  'Uf.ra<:liiu9.  Its  lleraclitt'an  t'lcment,  which  Pinto  very  correctly  saw,  wah 
aufticlently  iniihitaiiied  by  itiosc  direct  pmdeci'iwors  who  reduced  idl  Becoiiuug 
ftuU  change  to  rflatiotiM  of  iii<tth>ii. 
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abo  false.  It  is  valid  only  for  the  one  perceiving,  and  for  him  even 
only  a.1  Ihe  inoiubut  when  it  arises.  AJl  u»it*i!riia/  validity  forsakes 
St.  Atid  flinoo,  according  to  the  vievr  of  i'rotagoras,  there  ui  no 
other  kind  of  idejis,  and  tluTcforc  no  other  knowledge  tlian  porcep- 
tioD,  ther«  is  fur  humiiii  knowledge  nothing  wimtcver  that  is  univer- 
aallj  valid.  This  riuw  is  phenomenatisjn  in  so  fur  ikS  it  teiiehes  in 
this  entirely  detiiute  sense  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon,  limited 
U>  the  individu:il  and  tu  the  moment ;  it  is,  however,  scepticigm  in  so 
far  a«  it  rejents  all  knowledge  which  ti-anscends  that. 

Dow  far  I'rotagoma  himself  drew  practical  conscqiiencos  from  thia 
L'  lliat  every  one's  o])inion  is  true  for  himself,  wh  do  not 
Iiat<«r  Sophists  eonc-lud<.>d  that,  accorJiLig  to  this,  error  wotUd 
not  bupuflftiMe;  everything, and  again  nothing,  belongs  to  everything 
aa  aUributf.  In  partieiilar  they  eonidnded  that  no  actnal  eontriulie- 
tion  is  |Mj«iMblo;  for  einee  every  one  talks  about  the  content  of  his 
p«i«i*^4i«n,  difft^rcnt  lutsertions  can  never  have  the  same  object.  At 
.IjU^UnDts,  Protagoruii  refnsed  to  make  any  positive  statement  con> 
what  w;  he  sjKtke  not  of  the  actual  reality  that  moves, 
bnt  only  of  motion,  und  uf  the  phenomena  which  it  pruducos  for 
pMception. 

Monwvffrr  the  attempt  was  now  made,  whether  by  Protagoras  him- 
teif,  or  by  the  Sophistic  m.'.tivity  dependent  upon  him,  to  trace  dif- 
iianiMiMi  in  perception,  and  so  also  in  the  phenomenon,  back  to 
iifferencea  in  thia  motion.  It  was  principally  the  velocity  of  the 
motion  which  was  considered  in  this  connection,  though  the  form  also 
van  proliahly  n^garded.'  It  is  interesting  to  uute  further  that  nndnr 
tlu*  ortnecpt  of  ]>rre4>]>tion  not  only  sensations  and  |H*rceptions,  bnt 
alao  tkut  aposuous  feelings  and  desires,  were  snb.snmei1 ;  it  is  note* 
wortbjr  especially  lH>cnnHo  tx>  tlirse  st;ites  also  un  luV^rof,  u  momen- 
tary ((iialiiication  of  the  thing  which  pnxlue^d  the  perception,  was 
Itfid  to  corrcsfiond.  Tlie  predicates  of  agrecablene^  and  desir- 
ability receive  in  this  way  the  same  valuation  e])i.Hti'mologically 
aa  do  the  predicAtes  of  sensaons  qualiticatioa.  What  appears 
acrwablo,  os^-fnl.  and  desirable  to  any  one  is  agiveablc.  useful, 
and  deairaUfl  fur  him.  The  individual  state  uf  cdnHciousness  is 
Wm,  too,  the  meosare  of  thingn,  ;uid  no  other  universally  valid 
determination  of  the  worth  uf  things  exists.  In  this  direction 
tlt«  HedoniiMU  of  Aristippus  was  developed  out  of  the  Trotagorean 
doetrlae ;  we  know,  teaohes  Aristippus,  not  things,  but  only  their 

1  t^wlttlMii  we  hnre  liorc  MserUng  iuelf  the  ilpveloptn^nt  of  the  Pyt}ia|ron>ut 

ibt    :       '  :   I  wliflfai  imti'l  Uie  AtonilsUo  •ch<">l,  tn  wlilcli  ibU  reductlnn  of  Uie 

qu.'  :  i|ii<  i|iiiiririi.iiivii  wiw  ciBWOtia)  (ef.  aImivi'.  $  ro.rwn  lltoaKli  ihe  hn- 

tiiui<i  frniti  priuii(iloUibtit«r  iriUfsncli  inrUtpliyHical  Utearlmos  AumiUin. 
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worth  for  us,  and  the  states  (ini^)  into  which  they  put  ua.  These, 
however,  are  rest  and  iiuliffereuce,  violent  juotion  aud  pain,  or  ^utle 
motion  aud  pleasure.  Of  these  only  the  last  is  worth  striving  for 
(cf.  above,  §  7,9). 

4.  Thus  all  courses  of  Sophistic  thought  issued  in  giving  up  truth 
as  unattainable.  SocraleSy  lioteever,  needed  tnUh,  and  on  this  account 
he  believed  that  it  was  to  be  attained  if  it  were  honestly  sought  for. 
Virtue  is  knowledge ;  and  since  there  must  be  virtue,  there  must  be 
knowledge  also.  Here  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  moral  con- 
Bciowtness  appears  with  complete  cloiimess  an  au  epistemoloyicat 
postulate.  Because  morality  is  nut  possible  without  knowledge, 
there  must  be  knowledge  ;  and  if  knowledge  is  not  here  and"  now 
existent,  it  mnst  he  striven  for  as  the  lover  seeks  for  the  ]>osse3sion 
of  the  loved  object.  Science  is  the  yearning,  struggling  love  for 
knowledge,  —  ^fnXovoipiaf  philosophy  (cf.  Plat.  Symp.  203  E). 

Out  of  this  conviction  grow  all  the  jieculiarities  of  the  Socratic* 
doctrine  of  science,'  and  in  the  first  place  the  bounds  within  which 
he  held  knowledge  to  be  uecesaary  aud  there  fort*  possible.  It  is 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  human  life  that  is  necessary 
for  the  ethical  life ;  only  for  these  is  a  knowing  necessary,  and 
only  for  tliese  is  man's  knowing  fjiculty  adequate.  Hypotheses  as 
to  metaphysics  and  the  philosophy  of  Nature  have  nothing  to  do 
with  man's  ethinal  tjusk,  and  thoy  are  left  unconsidered  by  Socrates, 
so  much  the  rather  as  he  shared  the  view  of  the  Sophists  that  it 
was  impossible  to  gain  a  sure  knowledge  concerning  them.  Science 
is  possible  only  as  practical  insight,  as  knowledge  of  the  ethical 
life. 

This  view  was  formulated  still  more  sharply  by  the  Sophistic 
fluccessora  of  Socrates  under  the  influence' of  his  eud  tie  monistic 
principle.  Fur  l>oth  Cynics  and  Cyrenaica  science  had  worth  only 
so  far  aa  it  affoi-ds  to  man  the  right  insight  which  serves  to  make 
him  happy.  With  Antistheues  and  Diogenes  seienoe  was  prized 
not  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  for  controlling  the  desires  and  for 
knowing  man's  natunil  needs;  the  Gyrenaics  Haid  the  causes  of 
perception  (to  mirotrjitoTa  Ta  traBrj)  are  for  us  as  much  matters  of  ■ 
indifference  as  they  are  uukuowjilile;  knowledge  winch  leads  to 
happiness  has  to  do  only  with  onr  states,  which  we  knnw  with 
certainty.     iBdifference   toward  mfitaphysics   and   natural   science 

'  Cf.  Fr.  Schleiermarher,  t/eber  den  Wcrth  des  SokratRS  aU  Phftosophen  (Ges. 
W.  III..  n<l.  2.  pp.  a87  ff.). 

^  [Wisiwunrhaftslfhrfi.  Win^fniirhafl,  "scHmtia."  "aclpnce."  lia-s  Iipit  both 
Ibt  subjcutivt!  nii<l  dbjectiv*'  wtriisi' ;  knuwlwlpe  as  mental  act,  Hnrl  knowledi^e  as 
a  bfwiy  <if  iniili.  Iltrnce  U'l'w n*i7n irtn/c A rr  nn'mw  buili  "doctrine  of  Bclenoe," 
i.r.  Bcienco  of  knawlodgc,  and  "  HCk-iiiific  doctrine  "  i.«.  jttiUoaopliy.  — Tr.] 
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ii  with  Socrates,  as  with  the  Sophists,  the  result  of  employment 
vitli  the  inner  nature  of  man. 

5.  It  will  remain  a  noteworthy  Smit  for  all  time  that  a  man  who 
to  narrowed  for  himself  the  intellectual  horizon  of  scientific  research 
If  did  Socrates,  should  yet  determine  within  this  the  esxential 
nahar  of  teience  itself,  in  a  manner  so  elear  and  so  authoritative 
for  all  the  future.  This  achievement  was  due  esseutially  to  his 
oppo»Uion  to  the  relativism  of  the  Sophists, — au  opposition  that  was 
ft  natter  buth  of  instinct  and  uf  pustlive  conviction.  They  taught 
tint  lliere  are  only  opinions  (£ofai)  which  liuld  good  for  individuals 
with  pajfcho-^ffnetic  necessity ;  lie,  however,  souglit  a  kuowfeiUje  that 
»tHTfiM  be  atUhoritative  for  ali  in  like  manner.  In  contrast  with 
the  change  and  multiplicity  of  individual  ideas  he  demanded  the 
ooe  and  abiding  which  all  should  acknowledge.  He  sought  the 
lof^eoi  **  Naturv"  (^t>crts)  as  uthers  had  sought  the  cosmological 
or  ethical  ** Nature*'  (of.  %  7,  1),  and  found  it  in  the  concept  or 
geneml  notion.  Here,  too,  the  view  propounded  was  rooted  in  the 
■**-****^,  the  theory  in  the  pustulate. 
The  ancient  thinkers,  also,  had  had  a  feeling  that  the  national 
tng  to  which  tliey  owed  their  knowledge  was  something  essen- 
,v  other  than  the  sensuous  mndt;  of  apprehending  the  world  in 
TOgue  iQ  everyday  life,  or  than  traditional  opinion ;  hut  they  luid 
aoi  beeo  able  to  carry  out  this  distinction  in  relative  worth  either 
pqrehologically  or  logically.  Socrates  succee^kHl  in  this  because 
bflt»  too,  be  defined  the  thing  in  question  hy  the  work  which  he 
txpected  it  to  perform.  The  idea  that  is  to  be  more  than  opinion, 
th^  in  to  serve  as  knowle<tge  for  all,  must  be  what  is  common 
to  all  the  particular  tdeas  which  have  forced  themselves  upon 
iikdividuals  in  individual  relations:  subjective  universal  validity  is 
to  be  expected  only  for  the  objectively  universal.  Hence,  if  there  is 
to  b0  knowledge,  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  that  in  whiirh  all  {tar- 
liealar  ideas  agree.  This  universiU  in  the  object-matter  which 
mak«s  pueaible  the  subjective  community  of  ideas  is  the  concept 
iXvyo*),  and  aeienoe  [scientific  knowledge]  is  acconlingly  conreptional 
tkimkiiig,  —  abstract  thought  The  universal  validity  which  is 
fhinnnl  for  knowledge  is  only  possible  on  condition  that  the 
let*-:  '^  '<uc«>pt  brings  out  into  relief  the  common  element  which 
b('  I  in  all  individual  [Kirceptiona  and  opinions. 

HcDi'o  Ihft  goal  of  all  scientific  work  is  the  detervii nation  of  the 
mtgmtiitl  natnrt  of  ronc*^itionii, — definition.  The  aim  of  investiga> 
tioa  U  to  establish  n  watrrov  ttij,  what  each  thing  is.  and  to  come  to 
idaaa  of  an  abiding  nature  as  over  against  changing  opinions. 
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It  dilltr.  Anlitfhcnea,  lartwiil,  erplafiwid  the  ceoeefH  by  the  definlikm  that  it 
it  ihw  wbjeb  ddcraioea  Ifae  tiirifeai  Beiag  of  the  tliiag ;  >  bM  be  eooeeind 
tU»  kUntitjr  of  the  exideat  witb  itadf,  naied  aborv  aU  nebowoa,  in  ao  bold  a 
manorr  that  be  tbongbt  of  vntj  truly  exbllas  entity  as  cvpMie  of  being  deflm^ 
otily  ifaruaith  U^Milf.  Pndlcatioa  b  latpoadbte.  Then  an  none  but  aaalyUa 
jiul^^tu-iiu  (cf.  abure.  So.  1).  AfoonUngly  only  the  oompuslU:  oui  harv  iu 
evtentiaf  ^ArtavnUi  A«Xima\ivy\  iu  conccptioiu  ;  the  flimple  is  d>A  to  Iw  defined.' 
Then  1%  Ihea,  ao  puiB$bility  ■>(  ao'li-rsuiiiliu^a;  the  nmplo  by  ooncepUoas ;  Itoao 
(Mly  be  cxbibH«d  in  a  leouiuai  urQ»eutjUii*a.  The  Cynics  cane  thaa  fium  the 
Kiwrxtic  il'wtriat*  of  tite  eonceptton  to  a  aetunalfam  which  ncogniiBd  aa  dmple 
and  original  only  thai  wlueli  eaa  be  giagped  «Mi  the  hands  and  aeon  with  the 
eyiM,  and  this  la  the  ground  of  their  opposition  to  Plato. 

6.  Thtf  searching  out  of  concejition/!  (for  his  purpose,  indeed,  only 
ethical  conceptions)  wa3  accordingly  for  Socrates  the  essence  of 
science,  and  this  determined  in  the  first  place  the  outer  form  of  his 
philosophising.  The  conception  was  to  be  that  which  is  valid  for 
a]l ;  it  tuuat  then  be  found  in  common  thinking.  Soerates  is  neither 
a  solitary  hypercritic  nor  an  instructor  who  teaches  ex  cathedra^  but 
a  man  thirsting  for  the  tntth,  as  anxious  to  instruct  himself  as  to 
U'ito.h  others.  His  philoso])Iiy  is  a  philosophy  of  the  dialogue;  it 
deviOops  Itself  in  conversation  which  he  was  read3' to  be^n  with 
ercry  one  who  would  tilk  with  him.'  To  the  ethical  conceptions 
wliirli  he  alone  was  seeking  for,  it  w-is  indeed  easy  to  find  access 
from  any  object  whatever  of  everyday  bur-iness.  Tlie  common 
element  muflt  l)o  found  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  thoughts;  the 
Auih>yuTfL6tt  WUH  tlic  way  to  the  XoyiK.  But  this  "  conversation  " 
cjiciriintcretl  many  diflicullies:  thn  inrrtia  of  the  customary  mode 
of  thinking,  the  idle  ilnsire  for  innovation,  and  the  parailoxical  state- 
ments wliich  were  chanictcristir  of  the  Sophists,  the  pride  l>e!ong- 
ing  trj  Bcoming  knowledge  and  thciughtless  imitjition.  Into  sunb  a 
condition  of  things  Socrat^^s  made  Jiis  entrance  by  introducing  him- 
■olf  OB  one  engcr  to  learn.  Ry  skilful  questions  he  drew  out  the 
views  of  others,  disnlosod  the  di^fci'ts  in  these  views  with  remorse- 
Imr  ciiuHi«U'iicy,  and  finally  led  tlie  Allien  lan,  proud  of  his  culture, 
into  the  stato  of  mind  where  he  recognised  that  insight  into  ont^a 

»  Uyn  ierlw  i  rh  rt  n'  4  frn  aijXSr :  Diog.  Loeit.  VI.  S. 
■  I'lat,  Thertt.  2(HJ  tJ. 

•  'IIiIn  ffwitir  united  with  llii>  inflnoncct  of  7.fiiit*>i  <liiilf»r.t.ic  to  stamp  upon  the 
luoaooUiug  plilluftoijlitcal  UluntLun!  Lliu  form  uf  tla*  dialogue. 
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•«*  i|;wonB»«e,  w  the  btvjinning  of  all  knowicdffc.  Whoerer  stood 
this  test  and  still  roinain^M  witti  hiin  was  tukeu  into  partnership 
isaierious  elTurt  to  detormiue,  in  ooiumon  thicikiti^,  tlio  essential 
aeining  of  coureptioiis.  Umlertiikirig  the  direction  of  the  cmiver- 
aatinii.  i>(H:rat«"s  bi-tiiiglit  his  cuiiipniiiun  step  by  step  to  luifoUl  hia 
uiru  ihuugbts  iu  clearer,  Ivsa  contradictory  stateiaeiitj),  and  no  caused 
ium  to  bring  tu  duHnitv  exprussioa  what  wcia  sltimborin^  in  him  as 
itt  imprrfoct  presentimunt,  JIo  cullud  this  hia  art  of  mental  mid- 
mi/rrff  and  thiit  prcpuratinn  Tor  it  his  irouy. 
7-  The  maietitic  methwl  hus,  howerer,  still  another  essential 
,in  the  pitM-ess  of  convt-rsiitiou  the  common  rational 
t»  to  light,  to  whieh  all  parts  are  subjeut  in  spite  of 
iheir  ilirerging  opinions.  The  conception  is  not  to  be  made,  it  is 
[  be  foond ;  it  is  alreiuly  there,  it  requires  only  to  be  deUt'ered  from 
fnri*hi[H.'S  of  individual  ex[»erieiice8  and  opinions  in  wbieli  it 
lies  litddeu.  The  jmxrt'dniv  of  the  Socmtic  formation  of  conceptions 
is,  then.-fort%  rptujtujic  or  itidiivtice:  it  leads  to  the  gtinerie  conccp- 
l^lum  by  the  euinparisun  of  ]jurtieular  views  and  individual  sensuous 
pnUitinii!?;  it  decides  ev&ry  individual  question  by  seeking  to 
forwanl  to  dotermino  a  general  conception.  This  is  oocom- 
by  hriu^ing  together  analogous  eases,  and  by  searching 
allieil  relations.  The  general  conception  thus  gained  is  then 
Iplovr^l  to  decide  the  speeial  problem  pru[>osed,  and  this  aubordi- 
motion  of  the  jtartirvlar  under  //le  f/ewral  is  thus  worked  out  as  the 
/kttdomtntai  relation  of  scientijit:  knmvMfje. 

The  iodoctive  method  of  procedure  as  employed  by  Soerates, 
aenonSiag  to  Xeuophon  and  Plato,  is,  to  be  sure,  still  markrnl  by  n 
efaUdUke  tiniplieity  ind  im perfection.  It  lacks  as  yet  caution  in 
yimial isation  and  niHthodiral  eireuuutpection  in  the  formation  of 
eoneeptionx  The  nee<l  for  the  general  is  so  lively  that  it  satisfies 
itaelf  at  onoa  with  hastily  gathered  mat^-rial,  and  the  conviction  of 
tlw  drtermimng  valitlity  of  the  conception  is  so  .strong  that  the 
iodiridua)  questions  proposed  ore  decided  forthwith  iu  aecordauoe 
with  it.  But  howevt^r  great  the  gajM  may  be  in  the  arguments  of 
SoonUes,  the  KigniKi-aneu  of  these  ftrguments  is  by  no  means  lessened. 

rni«  doctrine  of  induction  lias  its  value  not  for  mrtJiodulotjy,  but  for 
'--•!-  Tid  for  the  throry  of  knotrfed^f.  It  fixes  in  a  way  that  is 
forull  the  future  that  it  is  the  Uisk  of  ncknce  to  strive  to 
rtinluu»h  j/enfTfi/  rtinrt^ttiomt  fn>tn  comiHirifton  offurta. 
M.  While  AocRitctt  thus  dcfitiiMl  the  essential  nature  of  science  as 
cocm^ptioiial  thought,  — thinking  in  eoneeptions,  — he  also  fixed  the 
hovrndt  uritAin  irhirh  aeience  can  be  emjttoitt^l :  this  task  is,  in  his 
opiiuoo«  to  bo  fulfilled  only  witliiu  the  domain  of  practical   life. 
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Science  is,  as  regards  its  form,  the  formation  of  conceptions,  and  of 
regards  ils  content  ethics. 

Meauwttile  the  wholo  mass  of  ideas  conoerning  Nature  an<l  all  ti 
connected  questions  and  problems  still  persist,  and  though  for  the  m^ 
part  thoy  arc  a  mutter  of  iudifi'erenee  for  the  moral  life,  neverthe- 
less they  cannot  be  entirely  put  aside.  But  after  Socrates  renounced 
the  task  of  attaining  insight  into  such  questions  through  conceptions, 
it  was  all  the  more  possible  fur  him  to  form  an  idt-a  of  the  universe 
that  sliould  satisfy  his  scieiitiUcivHy  giouEuled  ethical  needs. 

So  it  comes  that  Socrates  puts  aside,  indeed,  all  natural  science, 
but  at  the  same  time  professes  a  teleuhgical  view  of  Nature,  which 
admires  the  wisdom  in  the  arrangement  of  the  world,  the  adaptatiuu 
in  things/  and  which,  whore  understanding  ceases,  trusts  Providence 
in  faith.  With  this  Hiitli  Socrates  kept  himself  as  near  as  pn<;.sible 
to  the  religious  ideas  of  his  pople,  and  even  spoke  of  a  plurality  of 
gods,  although  he  indeed  inclined  to  the  ethical  monotheism  whieh 
was  preparing  in  his  time.  But  he  did  not  eouio  forward  in  such 
matters  as  a  reformer  :  he  taught  morality,  and  if  he  exix)unded  his 
own  faith,  he  htft  that  of  others  untuuidieil.  fl 

t)ut  of  this  faith,  however,  grew  the  conviction  with  whieh  he^ 
limited  the  rationalism  of  iiis  ethics,  —  his  confidence  in  tlie  Saifiovun. 
The  more  he  pressed  toward  clearness  of  conceptions  and  complete 
knowledge  of  ethical  rehitiona,  and  the  more  tnie  to  himself  he  waa 
in  this,  the  less  could  he  hide  from  himself  that  man  in  his  Umitar 
tion  does  not  completely  suc^eeed  in  this  U\sk,  that  there  are  condi- 
tious  in  which  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  for  certain  decision,  and 
where  feeling  enters  upon  its  rights.  Under  such  conditions  Soc- 
rates b(dit;vcd  that  ho  heard  within  himself  the  rinimoHioH,  a  noun- 
selling  and  for  the  most  part  wiirnitig  voice.  He  thought  that  in 
this  way  the  gods  wanied  from  evil  in  difHcult  cases,  where  hia 
knowledge  ceased,  the  man  who  otherwise  served  them. 

So  the  wise  man  of  Athens  set  faith  and  feeling  beside  ethical 
science. 

1  It  U  not  probable  tlutt  Socrates  cx])oriBne«d  uiy  Htrnnp;  infliiRnot*  fmm 
Anaxiiffonui  in  Lhia  reHjHwL,  for  Uie  lalt^r'a  tcleoltifij-  relatt-H  to  the  hanni»ny  of 
tilt-  hU^Uiir  univirrtHj,  mil  to  human  life,  while  ttii>  cnnsideriittonR  wliit^h  are 
jiHcrilH'il  Uj  Socrates,  especially  by  Xennphon.  make  nlility  for  niati  ibe  DUuidaM 
for  aiimiratlon  of  the  wi^rld.  Much  inure  nl'iKt-ly  n^laiiKf  tn  Sncmiic  failh  are 
the  religioua  views  of  the  great  poete  of  Atlieiui,  especially  Ibe  trageiiiMU. 


CHAPTKU   Iir. 
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Tiw  third,  complnting  p<*ricKl  of  Greek  science  harvested  the  fruit 
of  the  two  jireoediii{f  developmeuts.  It  appears  esseutially  as  a 
rwctprotal  inter-pfitietrntinn  ofonmulngirnlanfinnthrnpolfujirnlfiodieaof 
Ikomgkt.  Tins  uiiioD  api»ears  in  hut  a.  very  slight  degree  as  a  neecs- 
sitjr  fuund  in  the  nature  uf  the  cu.He,  still  less  as  a  demand  of  the 
Imir;  mtlier,  it  is  in  its  essentials  the  work  of  great  pci-sonalities 
and  of  the  peculiar  direction  taken  by  their  knowledge. 

The  tondt^ucy  of  the  time  wa«  rather  toward  a  practical  utilisa- 
tcience:  it  was  in  accord  with  this  tendency  when  research 
into  special  investignHons  nn  nie<^hanica],  piiysiohigical, 
rbfftnncal,  and  [lulitical  problems,  and  when  scieutitic  instruction 
■eoooiaiodatod  itself  to  the  \dt'-t^&  of  the  ordinary  man.  Xot  ntily  for 
tbn  ISAM  of  the  people,  but  for  scholars  as  well,  general  ({uestious  of 
QMiBology  baii  lost  the  interest  which  in  the  beginning  was  directed 
toward  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  went  weptically  abandoned 
bceaiUf*  oi  tfap  Sophistic  theory  uf  knowli-dg»^  is  nowhere  j^resiMited 
Id  the  form  of  renunciation  or  lamentation. 

If,  therefore,  Greek  philosophy  turned  with  renewed  fore©  from 
tlft»  investigation  of  human  thinking  and  willing  —  researches  with 
vhtrh  it  had  busied  itself  during  the  time  of  the  Eulighteniuent  — 
hark  tu  the  grejit  pndjlems  of  metaphysics,  and  reached  its  greatest 
bright  along  this  path,  it  owes  this  achievement  to  the  personal 
It  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  three  great  men  who 
ht  in  this  most  valuable  development  of  ancient  thought,  and 
stand  as  ita  repreaentativeii,  —  Dt^nnrriluM,  PUtto,  and  Aristotle. 

The  rrtatitm-t  of  these  thn*H  heroes  of  Greek  thought  differ  from  the 
n»*8  of  all  their  predecessors  by  reason  of  their  »y^tma(\c  char- 
letrr-  &u?h  of  the  three  gave  to  the  world  an  all-embracing  system 
of  aeicDce  complete  in  itself.  Their  teachings  gained  this  character, 
M  t3ie  one  band,  through  the  all-sideduess  of  their  prublems,  and  on 
the  other,  through  the  conscious  unity  in  their  treatment  of  them. 

While  each  of  the  earlier  titinkers  had  seized  upon  but  a  limited 
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and  Empedocles  were  at  one  with  the  Atomists,  from  whose  school 
Protagoras,  as  a  native  of  Abdei-ii,  liiul  probably  gune  out.  Tliis 
agreement  exteuded  still  farther  to  the  assuuiptiou,  luade  ou  all 
sides,  that  in  perception  thore  was  not  only  a  condition  of  motion 
in  the  thing  to  he  pert:eive(l,  but  also  a  like  condition  in  the  percip- 
ient org!in.  Whatever  view  might  be  taketi  as  to  the  metaphysical 
esaence  of  that  whioh  was  there  in  motion,  it  seemod  to  Iw  acknowl- 
edged as  undovi\)ted  that  every  jjorneptiou  presupposed  this  doubla 
motion.  Kmpeduclea  had  alreaily  .intieiputeil  the  doctrine  that  the 
inner  or^nii:  motion  aclvauees  to  meet  the  outer.' 

On  this  foundation '  the  Fiutat'ofeau  (fiaurr/  vf  htotcleiltje  is  built 
up.  If,  that  is  to  say,  puicepliuii  is  the  jiroductuf  these  two  motions  _ 
directed  toward  one  another,  it  is  ohvioualy  aometking  else  than  tht  ■ 
perceuunfj  aii/yetV,  but  just  as  obviously  it  in  soiiielltimj  elsv  than  the 
object  which  calls  forth  the  perception.  Conditioned  by  both,  it  is  yet 
different  from  both.  This  pregnant  discovery  is  desigimted  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  subjevtivitrf  of  itanse-perreptioit. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  Protagoras  this  appears  with  a  peculiar 
restriction.  Since,  like  all  earlier  thinkers,  he  evidently  could  not 
assume  a  conscioustiess  without  a  eurres ponding  existent  content  of 
couaoiousuesa.  he  taught  that  from  this  double  motion  there  was  a  two- 
fold result:  viz.  jyerception  (mtr^ipK)  m  the  man,  and  conteHt  ofjter'm 
ceptinn  (to  (iio-^to*')  in  the  tliiuj^.  IVnM'[iti(>n  is  therefore  indi'ed 
the  cunijtletflif  adcrptale  Jinoivledfje  ofxvkut  is  perceived,  but  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  thing.  Every  perception  is  then  in  so  far  true  as,  at 
the  instant  when  it  arises,  there  arises  also  in  connection  with  the 
tiling  the  i-ejiresenled  eoiiteut,  as  aiiT&rjTov,  but  no  ]wr('eption  knows 
the  thing  itself.  Consequently  every  one  knows  thin^  not  as 
tliey  are,  but  ;is  they  are  in  tlie  mumend  of  perception  for  him,  aud 
for  hira  only;  aud  they  are  in  this  moment  with  referenee  to  him 
such  as  he  represents  tHeni  to  himself.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Protagtirean  relotiiu'.tiu,  ;uu!(irding  to  which  thing.s  are  for  every 
individual  such  as  they  ajij)ear  to  hira  ;  and  this  he  expressed  in  thi 
famous  jiroposition  that  luav  i«  the  ineannre  of  nil  things. 

Acconling  to  this,  therefore,  every  opinion  wliieli  irrowsout'of  pe> 
caption  is  true,  and  yet  in  a  certain  sense,  just  for  this  reason,  it  is 
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'  Whether  tht-ae  two  tnntious  were  already  tlesigtiatcd  by  rrotagoras  as  acthrt 
and  passives  (iraiaiv  ami  riexo')-  «■«  '«  tlie  rftHH  in  I'lnto's  prt'setitatiDti  (T%rtrt, 
16ft  A),  may  roinaln  nn<U'eiHe<1.  Al  all  evr-nb*,  such  anthropological  catef^riea  ill' 
Ihc  mouili  lit  itu)  Siipliist  arc  noi  >^iu'[) rising. 

"  Willi  rttpinl  t(»  Hucli  jutpHi-ati'ry  idoRs.  there  in  no  pnumd  In  Irare  this 
theory  rtf  th»;  imUinns  whw-Ii  Bilvftiifn  to  inett  nni?  anntlior,  to  ilirect  connection 
with  IJeraclilus.  its  llcracUtcaii  element,  which  I'lato  very  corrt'ctly  saw,  waS 
Mufflt^lyutly  maiiitainfd  by  tliiwo  i.lirui?t  prcdecewnirs  who  reductd  all  IleCdnniig 
and  change  to  rvlitlioiiJ^  of  ittotion. 
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I  falfip.     U  is  valid  only  for  the  one  perceiving,  and  for  hlin  even 

|v  at  the  inombut  when  it  arises.     All  univerml  valuUty  forsakes 

And  siaoe,  according  to  the  view  of   Probiigoi-as,  tliere   is   no 

U'f  kind  of  ido4i5,  and  therefore  no  otlier  kiiowluilge  than  pernei)- 

[•u,  tLer«  is  for  human  knowled^  nuthiuf;;  whatever  that  is  uiiiver- 

Xy  viuiiL     This  view  is  phenomenalism  iu  so  far  as  it  teaches  in 

1  entirely  definite  seuse  a.  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon,  limite<l 

I  the  individual  and  to  the  uiuiuunt ;  it  Ls,  however,  acepticiam  in  so 

^a.r  as  tt  rejects  all  knowledge  which  transcends  that. 

How  far  Ji'nitLgonis  luinseU  iliew  practical  consequences  fi-om  tliis 
pn»ciplo  that  every  one's  ojiinion  is  true  for  himself,  we  do  not 
rknuv.  lj:iti?r  Sophists  concluded  that,  according  U>  this,  error  would 
Doi  be  |x)aaiblc;  everything, and  ag:iin  notliing,  iK-luugs  to  uvurytliing 
as  lUtributc.  In  piirticular  they  couchuleil  that  no  actual  contradio- 
tiCNI  t>  possihle  ;  fur  since  evt-ry  one  talks  uhuut  the  content  of  his 
pCfOiptsoiL,  diffen^nt  assertions  &in  never  have  the  sante  object  At 
all  «T«n(s,  I'mtagoras  refused  to  make  any  positive  statement  con- 
Mming  witat  is;  he  «i>oke  not  of  the  actual  reality  that  moves, 
bvt  ooly  of  motion,  and  of  the  phenomena  which  it  produces  for 

Mon«ov«r,  tht*  :ttteni|it  was  now  made,  whether  by  Protagoras  him- 
•eU,  or  by  the  Sophistic  activity  dependent  upm  him,  to  trace  dif- 
ferenoM  in  ])erception,  and  so  al»>  in  the  phenomenon,  back  to 
in  this  motion.  It  was  principally  the  velocity  nf  the 
I  wbloh  was  considered  iu  this  connection,  though  the  form  also 
[irobalily  n-garded.*  It  is  interesting  to  noUr  further  that  under 
I  ooncrpt  tif  fiercfption  not  only  Bens;itions  and  perc^ption.s,  but 
■lao  th«  wnonnns  feidings  and  desires,  were  subsumeil;  it  is  note* 
vorihy  «(|MVially  iM-iynise  to  these  suites  also  an  aitrBjfTov,  a  moincn- 
tary  iiualitieatiun  of  the  thing  which  prodiired  the  ]jerct>ptiou,  was 
held  to  Doneapond.  The  predicates  of  agn.>(Mihtene8S  ami  desir> 
Ability  receive  in  this  w.iy  the  same  valuation  epi^tcnuilngically 
M  do  tbe  predicati*H  of  sensuous  qualiHcation.  What  appears 
ignwable,  nsefiil,  and  dcsi  ruble  in  any  one  is  agreeable,  useful, 
nd  deaimble  for  him.  Thu  individuid  state  of  consciousness  is 
,kerB,  too.  the  measure  of  things,  and  no  other  uuiveraally  valid 
eterraiuation  of  the  worth  of  things  exists.  In  this  direction 
t  H«^tl<>niiim  of  Amtippus  was  dt-veloped  out  of  the  Protagorean 
ino ;  we  know,  leaches  Aristippus,  not  things,  but  only  their 


ibUev  wv  havn  hen?  Mupitiiut  ii«clf  Oip  rti'vclopmcnt  of  Uie  l^rthai^o^•»n 

ii(  koowlrd^  <mu  nf  the  AUtmistic  HrhiHii,  ut  wliii'li  Uiix  reiliictlnn  i>f  Uio 

.  .ilv»  u>  tli4>  •)iiaiittiaLive  was  («<M.'UtijU  (rf.  nlwivr.  j  •'()•  evvti  Ltiougli  Uif>  Ko- 

dvcUwd  (p>m  princii'lr  b*  viiU-r  inu*  mirli  mcLipbyAiDol  thooriM  m  Atomism. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  [PabtL 

Ihe  iiumerous  titles  nnly  very  uiiimpurUnt  and  In  part  doubtful  fragments  are 
extant.  The  mi>»t  important  writings  sewm  to  have  beoii,  tlieon-ticaUy,  the  M^« 
aod  M4K^t  5tdK0<rMot,  irtpl  '9V  and  wtpi  litQiv;  praclically,  wfti  tMut^^  and  (r»^ 
Ml.  W.  Itakl  (,l)iedenhoU'D,  l«t*W)  has  bepm  to  work  thnmgh  the  aouron 
whic^h  h:ul  Iwmi  collected  hy  W.  Hurt'hanl  (MiitdL'n,  IH^  and  l)s34)  and  Lort^ 
zjng  (Berlin,  Wt'i'A).     I'.  Natorp  lia»  cdituU  tliu  h'lhini  (I^t^ipit.  18!)3^. 

Cf.  P.  Natorp,  yortchnayen  :ur  Gefrhichtf  df»  HrkfutituiMtpniltlrum  im  Alter- 
thum  (Borliii,  1»84);  Ci.  Hart,  Zur  HeHtu-  vnd  Krkeundivt^hhrr  tha  Vemokrit 
(LeipB.  IfiWI). 

Plato  i»f  AllH'iis  (rj7^H7),  of  flisthi^iiirtlu-ii  family,  had  tnogl  successfully 
assiiuilntod  lUo  an.Htiii  anrl  sL-it'iiiilic  iiultiirv  uf  his  lime  wli«n  the  personality  at 
Socrates  miide  »>  decisive  an  impn-Hslon  u[>on  hiui  that  he  abaiiiifuwd  liis  at- 
tempts at  piittiry  anil  dovntod  hiiuHt'lf  entirely  ^^  thu  society  uf  the  imister.  He 
was  his  tniMrtt  and  ituwt  intullliient.,  and  yol  at  the  Baine  time  his  most  indepeii- 
dent  dts'.'lple-  Tlio  exeeutinn  cif  SmTratea  occasioneil  lii»  a»:cepui:ii:e  of  Euclid'l 
iniriiation  to  Mt^;,'nra ;  then  he  journeyed  to  Cyretie  and  Kny|)t,  returtiod  lorn 
time  to  Athcnw,  aiul  hi-re  hr  yan  Ui  leatli  thrnuyh  tij.s  writings,  and  perlmi>s  also 
orally.  About  :M)  wn  liuil  hitn  in  M:i^na  Grnteia  and  Sicily,  where  he  t>ecaiii6 
connecled  with  l]l«  Pyihagiuvaiitt  and  luok  part  altiu  in  pL>litical  action.  Tliia 
brought  hitn  into  serious  daiifier  at  thu  court  of  the  rulor  of  SynbcuHe,  the  elder 
ntonyHiua,  wliotu  he  sought  to  ijiduencn  with  the  help  of  bis  friend  Dion;  he 
wa»  delivered  aa  prUouer  of  war  to  tli«  Spartaiw  and  ranRouied  only  by  the  help 
ot  a  friend.  This  attempt  at  practical  politics  in  Sicily  waa  twicu  repeated  later 
(307  and  3(11),  but  always,  with  unfortunate  re.<iult3. 

After  the  first  Sicilian  journey,  he  fuunded  bin  si^bonl  in  the  grove  Akudemnt, 
attd  soon  united  ahuitt  hini  a  i^rt^at  nuntbi;r  of  protiiinenl  men  for  thu  purpiHQ  1 
of  oommon  wTienUtic  work.  Yut  the  bond  of  this  ^tociety  watt  to  be  sought  siill 
more  in  a  friendi^hip  based  upon  community  of  ethical  iile.-tla.  Ilia  teaching 
aviivity  at  the  beginninc;  had,  like  that  of  Socrates,  that  charaol«r  of  &  commoo 
search  for  truth  which  tlnda  expn-asion  in  thi-  dialogue.  It  was  not.  uuiil  his 
old  a^e  that  it  look  on  uion*  the-  form  of  the  didactic  lecture. 

Thix  life  finds  its  n>sthetie  and  literary  embodiment  in  I'lnto^r*  unirht,^  la  whic;h 
tho  procesft  itiwlf  of  phi|l■h•l)>]lisin^  is  sift  forlli  with  ilraiiialiiT  vividufj«  and 
plastic  portraiture  of  personalitiejt  and  Ihi-ir  viwws  of  life.  An  works  of  nit,  the 
Stfmpiiainm  and  the  Phtedo  aro  moet  siiccvMful ;  the  ^andeat  impression  n( 
chc  sysieiu,  aa  n  wbole,  is  afforded  by  the  Hcpithtir..  With  the  exeeptlun  of  tlie 
Apolofjy  of  Socrates,  the  form  is  everywhere  that  of  the  diidogue.  Yet  tlio 
artistic  trtratni'Cia  KUfTors  in  tUaio's  uUl  aKe,  aiul  tho  dialo^Mi^  reiuaius  only  oa 
the  schematic  settinR  of  a  lecture,  as  in  the  Tiiiuvus  and  tho  Loim.  For  ihe 
most  part,  Socrates  leads  the  couverHatlim.  and  it  is  inti>  his  mouth  that  I'lato 
puta  liix  own  decision  when  be  cornea  to  one.  Ivxceptiuits  lu  tins  are  tiol  found 
until  In  the  latL>Ml  writiJigK. 

The  mixle  of  preReTitation  is  also  on  tlie  whole  more  artistic  than  spientific.  U 
exIiibitJi  txtreoie  vividness  and  plasticity  of  imacinatlon  in  jii^rfect  languik^,  btli 
no  alricluDsa  in  Jteparatlnt;  problenia  or  in  methodical  InveHtigalion.  The  coa- 
tenia  of  any  indlviduat  tlialogue  is  to  lie  ileai(;tiat«d  only  by  the  pniminent  DUb- 
joct  of  inrjuiry.  Where  abslratit  presentation  is  not  pnasiblo  or  not  in  ptaco 
Plato  takes  to  his  aid  the  so-called  myths,  allc);orical  presentations  which  utilise 
motives  fnun  fahlca  and  lalea  of  the  ^odti  iti  free,  poeilc  form. 

'llie  traiisiniiwi'in  of  bis  worka  iit  oidy  in  part  eertaiu,  rind  it  is  just  naflnubtfal 
in  what  order  they  originated  and  what  n-lathni  they  bear  to  one  another. 

The  (ullowlnK  are  ainonK  the  mosi  important  names  of  ihosi:  who  have  worhpd 
over  Iheso  iiuealioiia  since  Schleicnnacher  in  his  tranalatlon  (lit^rliii,  IKm  (T.) 
gave  an  impulse  \\i  that  dh-eciion:  J.  Socber  (Munich,  ItUU),  C.  Vv.  Ilemiaim 

-  ■  -  -  ■ 

<  Tran»1aled  Into  Rertnan  by  Hier.  Mflllpr,  with  Inlroduetlona  by  K.  Steinhart 
8  vols.  I<eipB.  185(t-I>ttif!.  As  ninth  volume  of  the  serte.-*  Platnu'*  t.rhfu,  hy 
K.  Hteinhart.  Leii>s.  \>ST.\.  [Knulish  hy  .fowitt,  Uiird  ed.  d  vols.  Oxford, 
18Ii:^.  J  Among  more  ret^-nl.  edilionH,  in  whieli  the  pauiiig  of  that  of  Stepltaiius 
(Parla,  1678),  eniploycd  In  eitatiotis,  ih  alwjiys  n-pi-aled.  are  to  hv  noted  those 
of  J.  Bekker  (.Berlin,  IHltJ  f.).  Stallbntuu  (l.i-iiM.  IH^rt),  Schneider  aud 
llirwhig  ^ParU:  Uidot,  la-iO  (I.),  M.Scltiui/  (Leips.  1ST6  Cf.). 
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OUtenlxM^r  (ill  llrrmr*,  IWl),  H.  Siebevk  (FreiburR  i.  B.  IWilO.  (II.  Jnck- 
•Mt  111  ./uur.  Phil.^  X.,  XI.,  »ik1  XIII.;  ArcKer-HIiura  eiliiions  of  Vh(tdo  and 
Tiwutu*;  reviewt-a  critically'  by  P.  Miori-y  in  ^fw.  Jvnr.  PhiUd.,  IX.  and  X.] 

(On  rtAlu'fl  pblLusopliy, iu  aaaitioii  Uj  the  above,  W.  ]'aur,  Ptatoatizt  Platan- 
ttnm  ^L<«n4l.  ainl  N-Y.  189:J)  ;  J.  Mariititau,  in  Tttjfm  nf  EOiical  Theory  (Loud. 
*oJ  N.Y.  I88ti),  also  iu  Esgai/s ;  An.  i'/ufo  iti  fj^r.  DrU.^  \>y  L.  Cauipbej) ;  li.  I* 
NvUJ(wbl|i.  TAc  Thror^  u/  Hducutiua  in  /'.'«  J.Vp.,  in  UttUmca;  J.  S.  Mill  in 


tm»f»  ami  Ditctttswna.'] 

Tim  writings  which  ore  conBtdorcd  gunutnely  I'kumiu  are  (a)  youthful  works, 
•Udk  aoarod J  go  beyond  the  Suorntk  titaniljKiint:  Ajfohtgy,  Crito,  EutUtiphrOt 
iM&tt,  Lndkt*  (periiaiM  al»»  ttuxrmuUf,  llippias  Miiwr,  and  Alcibiutleg,  I.)  ; 
(ft)  writings  to  MUMish  his  position  with  rf;.'Rrd  to  the  Su|>hiBtic  thHnrtne»: 
/VtatoW****,  Uvryiaa.  JSutti;/drmua,  Crtttnlmi,  Mrnn,  'Jhra-trtua;  (r)  main  worka 
W«l4kHl  U>  pn'sciit  liLi  own  tl<n;triiie  :  Pl,<ttlru.i,  Syntpogium,  Pha-do,  Pttiifbug^ 
Hd  thm  JiffufJir.,  wh<JHf  working  nut,  hi'^uii  t-arly  nmi  cnnipk-ted  in  BUfCt:i«iive 
MhUo,  a*  it  vevrv,  fXtvink'U  into  the  la^t  ytarH  of  Uic  rhitusophir'ti  life  ;  {d)  tho 
wrlUtiim  of  bra  old  n^ :  Ti'mio-uji,  the  JMten,  and  the  fni;nii»iii  vi  t'ritim.  Among 
lk«  douUrul  wrilinga  tho  miwrt.  hnixirtant  an>  tlie  ^Sophiia,  Politictts,  and  J'ar- 
mfmiiirt.  TbuMe  iir'>bal>ly  did  not  ovi|{inHtc  witli  ]'laU>,  but  wllh  men  uf  his 
•cliivil  wlui  wi*rf>  oI.MM'ly  ri'lated  with  the  Kleatie  dialt-ciic  and  eristic.  The  first 
ATP  by  ll)4*  mini**  author. 
Cf.  IL  T.  Huriii,  Si'Kfn  tim-h-^r  xnr  (i*^rrhirhte  dfn  Pi'ilnniKmtu  (GoUingcOi 
B!  "  -  'i  'ir«iti».  11411(1  ,iud  llir  tMhfr  (oMiaHUms  nf  S<icrttleti  (lx>nd.  11^5); 
k.  ^  I.  />!  nV'f  lenf-Tits  We  J'hitoH  ( I'aris,  ItlT^);  K.  llviU,  (O.  MSUer'a 

a«^  ^  .VA.  W*.,  a.  Aurt.,  II.  2.  I48-l'3i). 

Platu'aaciuiul  btfnllMl  thr  Academy,  iiiitl  tlip  tiutp  of  iU  development,  which 

WMhui  io  the  and  of  anrifiit  tboii;^hi,  luid  wtiii-h  wiw  aided  by  thecoultnaed 

pMMMMkm  of  th«  aowlviuic  ktovu   and  the  i^'ninaaiuni  existlnij  there,  is  uaually 

dirhlad  tnlo  Uim'  ur  fivn  p"nrMi4 :    (I)  the  older  .Arjidemy.  I'laLo'a  nuwt  imine- 

diu«  circle  nf  ach'tlara  anil  the  HUt'cH'ilinc  ^i-nt-nilitinh,  exletidin(£  to  aliout'itK) 

B^':  <X>  Uiv   Middb>   Aradeiiiy,    wliirh  t<Hik  a  .Ht-i-ptical  ilinrtinn,  nnd  in  which 

c^dbrr  wlioul  lit  An'esilaiirt  and  a  youtiprr  tu'liiwil  of  CnnxfuleK  (abtrnt  ItKl)  are 

InftuUheil ;   (•1)  Dip  New  Aradettiy,  nbifh  with  I'tdlo  nf  IjiriNHB  (alxtut  IlH)) 

■■1  back  lit  the  old  ibt^inalixui,  and  willi  AnliiK'tiuauf  Axealon  {abonl  twenty- 

A«»  yMf*  bur)  Utin«d  inu>  tlie   |iatba  of  KcK-ciici8m.    Concerning;  ttie  two  (or 

low)  luflr  tanan  of.  Port  11.  ch.  1.      Ijiter  the  Neo-i'lalonic  school  took  pntae^ 

^m  vd  the  .^'•a.Iiriiy.     d.  I'art  II.  ch.  i. 

To  Ube  Older  Academy  bclonxed  men  nf  p-eat  enidilion  and  honourable  per* 
■wtallty.  Tbt'  litMils  -if  tlit<  srhool  were  SpenalppiiB,  the  nephew  of  I'lato, 
Zaoooimtea  ••(  I'bali-eclmi,  Palemo  and  Ciatea  of  Athi-ns  ;  Ifcalde  these, 
FtllUp  of  iipiis  and  Heracleldes  from  I'onlic  lltraclea  an*  tu  be  mentioned 
anoni  Um^  nbler,  and  Ciautor  anions  the  younp-r  tneinbtTi.  l*aa  doeely 
falfttita  with  tlio  w-tn'ol  wi-re  the  tuitnmoinera  Sudoxiu  of  Cnldos  and  the 
I*yt]n4pm-aii  Aiohytaa  »f  Tan-utum.     II.  Ileinze,  Seii»^ratet  (Letpa,  ItHRf). 

Arirt^*'"  "f  Stocira  towent  far  altove  all  lib*  assoclatcn  in  the  Academy 
nB4-332).  Aa  m>u  of  a  Mitcedonian  phyKirinn,  he  bmiiKhl  with  him  an  incline 
Unn  toward  ui«Iti:al  and  natural  schnoe,  when,  at  iti;liUen  y»ar«  of  a*^,  he 
eatonHl  tbv  Acwlemy,  in  whi(d)  ax  litrrarv  tmpportor  and  also  ju  teaclier,  at  first 
oflbslarfiei  be  early  played  a  compireiivfly  iiii]e[H--Ddent  fiarl,  without  acting 
pmrti^iy  Iu  a  feeling  of  rererent  ffub<»nlinatii>n  u»  the  inaatcr,  by  so  dning. 
It  waa  not  until  aft'T  I'Uto'a  death  that  he  sc-parated  himitelf  exU-nially  fniin  the 
AcMl^my.  TlsltinR.  with  Xenorral^-a,  bin  friend  llenniaH,  the  niler  of  Atameusand 
1  in  Mysia.  who*e  rt-latire  T*y1bi.w  he  afurwanh*  married.  After  ait  appar- 
trmniwnt  atav  at  Alliena  and  Mltylene,  lie  iinderlnok,  at  the  wish  of  Tbilip 
SUcAdon,  (he  «-duralinn  of  tho  latter'ti  son  Alexander,  atul  conducted  it  for 
■bani  tbrw  yeara  with  the  crculeM  resultA.  After  thin,  he  IIvchI  lor  some  yeant 
Ik  Ua  n*tln  city,  pursuing  Kcientilic  atudjeji  witli  hift  friend  Theophrastu«,  and 
MMHilwr  with  him,  in  <h«'  year  3-t5,  fonnd'il  in  Athenx  Via  own  »choo|.  which 

Kia  srM  In  the  I^rrnm,  and  (^probably  un  account  of  tU  sbailj  waIkH)   waa 
I  the  Peripatetic  Sclnwl. 
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After  twelve  years  of  Uio  ffreotost  activity,  ho  left  Athens  on  tioonniit  ol 
political  dUturbaticcs  and  wi!nt  to  Cbiilci».  wlit-ri'  \w  i\\K*\  in  tlie  fnlluwln^  year, 
of  a  digease  of  tlm  st.jmiU!li.     Cf.  A.  Stalir,  ylnV-Vz-Zm,  I.  (llallt?,  I8;:i)). 

Of  thi*  n-NiilUi  of  [Ii«  ♦■xinionlinarily  cinuprL-ln'rixivc  literary  activity  «f  Arl»- 
toUi;  only  lilt-  ttnmlU'ftt  part,  hut  tlie  itmnt  iiiiptirlitiil  ii»rt  rritin  tliu  ixtint  of  view 
of  science,  is  extant.  The  tlialMj^iies  iiubliftlncl  liy  hinisi-lf,  whicli  in  Mie  eyes  vi 
tho  uneienU  placed  him  oti  a.  level  with  I'lalo  an  an  sniuiinr  also,  i\tv  lusl  with  llm 
exceptioii  nf  h  few  fnipiiiTiUi,  anil  sn  aW»  an:  the  ^va\  ^u^mpilatioim  wliiiOi  with 
tlie  Hirl  of  hix  Kclinlar.-^  lie  [iri'pan'il  (or  i\\h  itiffeiiftit  bnincheH  i>f  iiciotitiflr  knowU 
edjice.  Only  his  fciftiUfic  ilhtirtu-  trritinffn,  whlcli  were  ilehij^neJ  lui  u-xi.-lM«.ik« 
Ui  bn  made  the  foundatioD  uf  lectures  In  the  l,yceuiu,  are  extant.  The  iihiii  at 
execitliun  in  Ills  wnrlu  varies  ^atly  ;  in  many  (ihiccs  there  are  only  sketchy 
nntes,  in  iitliern  complete  elatxin\iiiiii8 ;  there  are  alwi  tlifferent  revi«ioiiH  of  the 
same  sketch,  and  it  is  prt)tial>lu  that  siipplemetitJiry  uiuU.er  by  dillereiil  scholan 
has  I>pen  inserted  in  thn  caiw  oi  tiie  uiaiiuseriptA.  Since  the  lirst.  complete  wli- 
Lion  prepared  in  aiirirtit  litiicK  (lut  it  api^'urt,  nn  l.)ie  inrraNinn  (if  a  new  di^-overy 
of  urigiinU  maiiuwriptj*)  liy  AndruaiciH  of  Itlioilert  ((X>-0O  ii.c.)  did  nui  st-panite 
Itaese  purtd,  uianv  critieiil  (|ne.stioiii4  are  «till  ailoat  eoiu'iTiiinc  it. 

Cf.  A.  Stahv.  AriHlafrlia.  11.  (  Lelps.  lt<:i-J);  V.  Kfwe(Herlin,  18.14);  H.  BiMliU 
(Vlomui,  IWiJ  B.);  .1.  Ili-niays  (U'Tlin,  IWW);  H.  Heilz  (Leips.  JWtii  and  to  Uw 
second  ed.  (if  <>.  MUller's  Oexch.  dcr  gricch.  Lli.,  JI.  i,  2:10-32]);  E.  Vabkm 
(Vienna.  1S70  ff.). 

TbiH  teKt-Look  r.nllwition,'  aa  It  were,  i«  arrancfil  In  the  fotlowine  mannt^r: 
(a)  Dvieal  Irealiw*;  Ww.  Vtitryfrifn,  on  the  I*ropniiitiitn^  on  Intn'prrttituni, 
the  Anulvtics,  the  7'o;v(>v<  including  the  honk  on  tin-  I'lilliuiet* —  hnnifcht  together 
by  the  3oho(il  as  "Or./«7)*i»(i"  ;  (ft)  Theoretical  IMdlitsophy  :  Fmtdumt-iittU  SrffHC* 
{Mrhijiftysirn).  tlie  P/tijitie^,  tho  liiitlorg  of  Aumtnlit,  and  the  }'i"j''huliiijft  ;  U>  the 
tliii-e  lu.st  ai-e  aLUu'hed  a  iiuinher  of  fu-parate  inatisen  ;  (f>  l'm<ni.ial  t'liilownphy: 
tlir  Elhii'x  in  the  Nieouiiudiean  and  Kudeinian  filition^i  and  thu  PuUticM  (wliirji 
likewifie  Ik  not  roinplote) ;  {d)  Toiotical  or  rotUeal  I'hiloisopliy ;  the  Jlhetoric 
and  the  IWtic. 

Fr.  Bieae,  Dir  FkHttifiiphu:  drs  Ari^tntfUg  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1K:JG-I2);  A. 
Kosniini-Serhati,  Ariitlittflc  AV/>oy/o  ff/ AVdi/iJM'iff^  ('I'oriiio,  ]KJ8);  (>.  II.  I.ewes, 
Aristotitf,  ft  Chitptt-r  _fyom  thf  lli»u>r\f  of  Scifucf  (Lond.  Ib04) ;  G.  (irote, 
ArisloU^  (pubUthcd  from  his  literary  n'ninins,  Lond.  1872). 

[Tntn«.  of  ilji-  V,ttirif'h»j>j  hy  K.  Wallare  (Canih.  IS)*2)  ;  of  llit'  Ethics,  by 
l*eterK  [I-ond.  1MS|  ),'\VflIilon  (Loud,  and  N.V. ),  Wiili.iins  (Lund.  IM7il),  Chase 
(Lond.  1KT71.  Hntch  (Lond,  l><7ii);  of  rhe  /'rWiVji.  by  Whanon  (l.'nn»b.  18*1)  ;  of 
the  yitUti'-ti,  hy  Welldon  (C'amb.  1«J«*),  Jovvwi  (2  vol:)..  (>xf<tnl,  |**8f»-ttH)  ;  of 
llie  liheforic,  by  Welldon  (Lond.  and  N.Y.  1H»I);  aUo  tr.  of  all  of  the  alwiveiuid 
of  the  MftOfihtji'teit,  Or^ttnon,  and  lligturi/  of  Anintftli'  in  llie  liohn  Library. 
Kditions  ol  thM  l'i>tiUrii  vt'uh  valuable  introduction  by  Newman  (Oxford.  1H87, 
2  voIh,);  of  the  Kthics,  by  A.  timnt.  Of  ah*o  Art.  in  Htir.  Jtril.,  ArlnlnUe  by 
A.  rjianl ;  T.  H.  "ireeti  lit  tl'ortr^;  A.  C.  Mindlcy,  jl.'«  Thrunj  ff  thr  HUtlr^  in 
JieilcMica.     I'..  Wallace,  Outltnr*  of  A.'s  I'hil.  in  convenient  lor  the  Ktudent.J 


§  9.   Metaphysics  grounded  anew  in  Epistemolo^  and  Ethics. 

The  great  syatematisers  of  Greek  scieuce  exercisetl  a  swift  but 
just  criticism  upon  the  Sophistic  ilnctriiie.  Tliey  saw  at  once  that 
among  the  du(!triiii'S  of  the  Sophists  hut  a  single  onti  possessed  the 
worth  of  lasting  validity  and  scientitie  fruitfuhiess  —  the  itercvption 
theory  of  Ptutnfforo*. 


1  Of  the  newer  edition*,  that  of  the  Berlin  Aearlemy  (J.  Bckker,  BrandU, 
Biwt>,  rm'ner,  Boiiilj:),  (t  voU.,  Berlin,  18.'J]-7n,  in  madw  the  Iwuds  of  ciialioiui. 
The  t'arixian  edition  (Didot)  Ik  also  to  be  noticisi  (IMlbner,  BuKKeniaker,  lleil?.) 
6  rols.,  raris.  I«4*-7-l. 
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1  Thia,  therefore,  became  the  startiag-poinfc  for  Deraocritua  aiui 
(otrioUt;  aud  boUi  adopted  it  in  order  to  transcotnl  it  and  attock 
ihecviaseqiieDces  which  thp  Sophist  had  drawn  fiviin  it.  lioth  admit 
tbt  |)erc«ptiou,  as  being  itself  oiilv  a  product  of  a  uatural  process, 
cu  Iw  the  knowledge  of  something;  only  which  likewise  ari-sea  and 
l«Rt  mway  as  transitory  product  of  tho  samo  natural  process. 
Pfiwptiuu  then  [^ives  only  opinion  (Soia) ;  it  teaches  what  ap]>ear8 
to  luil  for  hiiinaii  view  (r:ilU'd  yofiia  ui  iKMucKritiia  with  a  genuine 
Sopbuttc  utLHln  uf  L'xpression),  nut  wliat  truly  ur  reiilly  {irr^  witli 
DuRHJcHtUH,  irrmK  With  i*iat<>)  is. 

For  I*rotJij,'ornfl,  who  regardwl  i^rceptinii  jia  the  only  source  of 
Itztoirledgc,  th(*re  was  rons^vpiently  no  knowledge  nf  what  is.  That 
be  took  tho  farther  step  of  denying  lieiug  altogether  and  declaring 
the  objects  of  ]^)eroe[itinn  to  be  the  sole  reality^  behind  wliirih  there 
ii  no  Being  to  be  sought  for, —  this  "  positivi&t"  concUisiou  is  not 
to  he  demonstrated  iu  bis  case:  the  doctrine  of  "nihilism  "  ("there 
iiou  Being")  is  eipressly  ascril)pd  by  tnulition  oidy  to  Gorgias. 

If,  nevertheless,  frtim  any  gmniidH  whatever,  a  universally  valid 
kaovltnlgr  <yK7crii;  yvutfxij  with  l>eniocritus,  iirurr'^tJLyj  with  i'tato)  w;ia 
to  bo  ikf^iin  set  over  ;igainsi  opinions,  the  sensualism  of  VrotagortiS 
aust  be  abaotlnned  and  the  position  of  the  old  metaphysicians,  who 
(tistiiqpiishGd  thoutfht  (Suiroiu),  as  a  higher  iuid  better  knowledge,  , 
from  pcrctiption,  ntuHt  be  taken  again  (uf.  §  0).     Thus  Deuiucritua  | 
uhJ  l*lato  both  in  likt^  manner  transi-cntl  rnitagoras  by  ni'knowledg- 
am  tlw  rrlativity  uf  perception,  and  looking  to  "thought'*  again  for 
kaowlsdgv!  of  what  truly  is.     Both  are  outspoken  rutimmUM*} 

%   This  new  metaphyaical  rationalism  is  yet  distinguished  from 

Ifae  oUler  rutiouali.mu  of  the  cosmologieal  jwriod,  not  only  by  its 

tinNider    |i6yeluilngR':il    ba^ia,   which    it   owed    to   the    Protagorean 

ftsalyiU  of  perception,  but  also  in  consequence  of  this,  by  another 

vodfotfofl  of  pffctptioH   UHfif  frotn  the  ntandpoint  of  the  thfortf  of 

kmimitdg*.     The  earlier  metaphy^iicians,  where  they  could  not   lit 

tiia  eoutcnts  of  perception  into  their  conccptional  idea  of  the  world, 

bad  ttmply  r<*jected  them  as  deceit  and  illusion.     Now  this  illusion 

had  been  explained  (by  I'robigoras),  but  in  such  a  way  that  while 

H  •nrrenderiug  itji  uoivental  validity  the  content  of  pereeption  might 

HjrH  claim  at  least  tlie  value  of  a  (miMtVnf  (i»d  relutii-^'  reality. 

B      Tliui,  io  couaootion  with  the  faet  that  seientiKu  knowledge  was 


i 


*  •  '     -  Ailr.  M'irh.  VIII.  Wl.      The  (|.»rtrjiie  of  l>i-miM!rltiut  with 

2:i  "  knnu-liilcr  is  intDit  Hhai|>]y  furiiuiLaU'd  In  Si'xt.  Knip.  /l</r. 

iIA.  %  11.  1.;,'       ]■  n  k  uphill  ilif  IVotajioniiii  AciiwHal'wni  in  fnunil  priii- 

ff!l|HlI>  li)  the  Ar.>  iftitivo  ratlunulltttiu  uuiuidu  iii  Uiu  Jiiixtlrti*,  iSf/m- 
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directed  toward  the  abiding  "  true  "  Beiug,  led  to  a  division  m  tt« 
conception  of  reality,  and  with  this  the  fuiulaiuentiil  need  of  explauar 
tory  thouglit  uaiLie  to  dear,  explicit  consi-iouauess,  —  a  need  whiek 
unconsciously  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  beginnings  of  science.  To  the 
two  kinds  uf  knowledge  —  so  Domocritiis  and  Plato  taught — cor- 
responrl  tiro  fit^vrretU  kimis  of  reality:  to  i>erce]>tion  a  ciianging, 
relative!,  transient  reality  or  actuality ;  to  thought  a  reality  houiu-H 
geueous,  absolute  and  abiding.  For  the  former  Democritus  seems 
to  Lave  introduced  the  expression  phenomena ;  Tlato  designates  it 
as  the  world  of  generation,  ytKccrts:  the  other  kind  of  reality  Demotv 
ritua  calls  to  imj  ovra ;  rlaU>,  to  ovrm  ov  or  owiii  [that  which  reaUg 
is,  or  essence]. 

In  this  way  perception  and  opinion  gain  a  correctness  which  is 
analogous  to  that  of  scientific;  thought.  Perception  cuguises  chang- 
ing reality  as  thought  cognises  abiding  reality.  To  the  two  modes 
of  cognition  correspond  two  domains  uf  reality.' 

Kut  between  these  two  dumaius  there  exists  for  this  reasoa  tho 
same  relation,  cm  rvgnrds  their  resjM>ctive  values^  as  obtains  Ixjtwecn 
the  two  kinds  of  iiognition.  By  as  much  as  thought,  the  universally 
valid  act  of  consciousness,  is  above  perception,  the  knowledge  valid 
only  for  individuals  and  for  the  particular,  by  so  much  is  the  true 
Being  higher,  pun-r,  unire  primitive,  raised  above  the  lower  actuality 
of  phL'[iuiJiena  and  tlie  changing  processes  and  events  among  them. 
This  relation  was  especially  emphasised  and  carried  out  by  Plato 
for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  un  folded.  But  it  appears  also  with  Demoo- 
ritus,  not  only  in  his  titeoty  of  knowledge,  but  also  in  his  ethics. 

In  this  way  the  two  metaphysicians  agree  with  the  result  which 
tho  Pythagoreans  (cf.  §  5,  7,  and  §  fi,  1)  had  likewise  won  from 
their  preuaises,  viz.  the  distinctiun  of  a  higlier  junl  lower  kiml  of 
reality.  Kevertheless,  in  the  presence  of  this  similarity  we  are  not 
to  think  of  a  dependence;  in  nowise  in  the  case  of  Pemocritus, 
who  was  a  complete  stranger  to  the  astronomical  view  of  the  Pj'thag- 
oreans,  and  scarcely  in  the  case  of  Plat^j,  who  indeed  later  adopted 
the  astronomical  theory,  but  whose  idea  of  the  higher  reality  (the 
doctrine  of  Ideas)  has  an  entirely  different  content.  The  case 
nither  is  that  the  coiiitnnn,  funilaniental  motive  wlnt-li  came  from 
the  conception  of  Being  propounded  by  Parmenides,  led  in  these 
three  quite  different  forms  to  the  division  of  the  world  into  a 
sphere  of  higher  and  one  of  lower  reality. 

3.  The  pnifjintitic  paraJiflinni  in  tlie  motives  of  the  two  opposed 
systems  of  Democritus  and  Plato  reaches  a  step  farther,  although 


1  Ik'M  [r>nimlnled  in  Pint.,  Tiia.  27  1)  ff.,  especially  29  C. 
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but  a  sbiirt  step.  To  the  world  of  {>erceptiuu  b(!luiigf  without  doubt, 
tltt  speiufiti  qualities  of  the  senRes,  for  tliese  disclose  their  relativity 
ife  Ue  fftut  thut  the  same  thiu>^  iqipeurs  dlffereutly  to  different  simses. 
Bvtftfter  we  luive  altstnicted  these  qualities,  thut  which  remiiius  as 
m  object  for  the  knowledtf  "f  the  truly  actual,  is  primarily  the 
/jm  which  things  have,  and  both  tliiukers  deKigrintcd  as  the  true 
cucntial  aatupe  of  things  the  \mnifortn8  {ihiai). 

But  it  almost  seems  as  though  here  they  h:id  nutliing  in  nomraon 
Wttiie  Daiue,  striking  as  this  fact  is ;  for  if  Beiuoeritus  understood 
h$  ibe  SSau,  which  he  also  called  (rxv/xara,  his  atoui-forins,  while 
riito  uudersttKid  by  his  J&'m  or  eiS^  tlie  coneeptinns  corresponcling 
10  log^ical  sjn'cies  {Qattuntjsfmjriffv),  then  the  apparently  like  atate- 
■wDt  that  the  truly  existent  consists  iu  "  forms  "  has  a  completely 
different  meaning  in  the  two  authors.  For  tliis  reason  we  must 
kire,  U)o^  remain  in  ihmbt  as  t4)  whether  we  should  see  a  pariUel 
dttpeadenoe  upon  I'ljthujoreaniam,  which,  to  l>e  sure,  had  previously 
^'Otid  thr  fssenoe  of  things  in  nuitlitmiutie^l  furnis,  aud  whose  influ- 
'!'•>  ujHin  the  two  thinkers  may  l>e  iissiiiiied  without  encountc'iring 
u;  ditHoalties  in  the  assumption  itself.  At  all  events,  liowever,  if 
teoamon  Buggestion  was  present,  it  led  to  tpiite  rlifferent  n?.sults  in 
tkp  two  HyKtenis  U'fnre  us,  and  Lliuugh  in  both  of  them  kiiowledgti 
(rfauChematiiral  relatiuns  stauds  in  very  cUiso  relation  \a)  knowledge 
flftnie  n'ulity,  th»»e  relations  are  yet  completely  different  with  the 
K»pi:rt)vi*  thinkers. 

4.  Thf  rehitionaliip  thus  far  unfolde<l  between  the  two  rational- 
iitk  i^stoms  changi's  now  suddoidy  to  a  sharp  opposition  as  soon  as 
m  eocuid^'r  tho  motives  from  whieh  the  two  thinkers  transcended 
IJba  Prutagorean  sensualisni  and  relativism,  and  observe  also  the 
•OiMoqiMDfles  whieh  result  therefrom.  H'to  the  cireumstanee  be- 
ponM  of  decisive  importance,  that  Plato  teas  the  disciple  of  Socrate»t 
wkile  Dt-moiTitus  exiM>rienced  not  oven  the  slightest  iiiHuenoe  from 
tlM  gw^i  Athenian  ^igr. 

With  Democritus  the  demand  whieh  drives  him  to  transcend  tho 
of  I*nitagora8  grows  8i)lely  out  of  his  theoretical  need  and 
aecorditig  iti  his  [wrsunal  nature,  —  the  demand,  namely, 
tlut  thrre  is  u  knowledge,  and  that  this,  if  it  is  not  to  lie  found  in 
prmrptioo,  must  be  sought  for  in  thought;  the  investigator  of  Nat- 
mn  beli«rrs,  as  against  all  the  Sophistic  teaching,  in  the  ]K>8Kibility 
of  ft  theory  that  sitall  explain  phenomena.  I' Into,  on  the  contrary, 
0Hs  out  with  his  pootulato  of  the  Sooratic  conception  of  virtue, 
"Virloe  is  to  be  g^iined  only  through  right  knowledge;  knowledge, 
bbWfver.  U  cognition  of  th**  true  Itcing:  if.  then,  this  is  not  to  be 
foand  in  {tercejition,  it  must  bo  sought  for  Uirough  thought.     Fur 
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Plato  pliilosophy  grows,  according  to  the  Socratic  principle,*  oat  of 
the  ethical  iiec*!.     But  while  tho  Sophistio  fricmls  of  Socrates  were  ' 
endeavouring  to  give  to  the  knowledge  that  constituted  virtxie  some  | 
objcot  ill  the  form  of  a  general  lift'-inirpose,  the  good,  plpasnrc,  et^^i 
Plato  wins  his  mytaphysicul  ]iositiun  with  oui^  stroke,  by  drawing      ' 
the  infureucu  that  this  knowledge  iu  which  vii-tue  is  to  cunsisl  must 
be  the  cognition  of  what  is  truly  real,  th«  ovvm, — a*  opiMistnl  to 
opinions  whirli  rclatii  t^i  t!u'.  relative.     In  his  case  the  knowledge 
in  which  virtue  is  to  consist  demands  a  metajihysics. 

Here,  then,  the  ways  ai*e  already  parting.  Knowledge  of  tbftfl 
truly  real  was  for  DemocrituH,  us  for  t)ie  «tlil  metaphysicians, 
Bssentiaily  an  ulea  of  the  unchangeably  ahiding  l>eing,  liul  sua  idea 
by  means  of  which  it  shouhl  l)e  {lOM.sildo  to  understand  the 
derivative  form  of  reality  which  is  eognised  in  peri-epliuu.  Hi« 
r  rationalism  auiountt.'d  to  :m  pj7>//i»af,i'oj(  uf  itht^t)*ysii»'itit,Xii  be  gained 
through  thought ;  it  was  essenlirtlhf  ihnorv.tii'nl  r>ttiuiiiiUnm.  For 
l*luU),  on  the  euiitrary,  knowledge  i)t*  the  tnily  reul  liad  its  etliitral 
purpoau  witliin  itaelt";  tliis  knowledge  was  to  eoustitiite  virtue,  and 
hence  it  had  no  other  relation  to  the  world  given  throngh  per* 
ception  than  that  of  sharply  defining  its  limits.  True  Heing  has 
for  Democritus  the  theoretical  value  of  explaiuing  phcnnmettR;  for 
Plato,  the  practical  viilne  nf  being  the  obji-et  of  that  knowledge 
whieh  constitutes  virtue.  Jlis  doctrine  is,  as  regards  lis  original 
principle,  exaeHd'aKif  Hhiixtl  nUiottoli-Km. 

iJcnioeritus,  therefore,  persevered  in  the.  work  undertaken  in  the 
BL'hool  of  Abdera,  —  tin:  eonstruetiim  of  a  metaphysics  of  Nature. 
\Vil.li  (he  help  of  the  Sophistic  psychology  he  developed  Alomtnn 
to  a  coiiiprehensive  system.  Like  Leui-ippua,  he  regarded  empty 
space  and  tlu;  atoms  moving  in  it  as  the  ti-ue  reality.  Jle  then 
attempted  not  only  to  explain  from  the  motion  of  these  atomvH 
all  i-juidilativc  phenomeiui  of  the  corporeal  world  as  quantitative 
l^henoinena,  hut  al.so  to  cxidain  from  these  motions  all  mental 
activities,  including  that  knowing  activity  which  ia  directed 
toward  true  Being.     Tliu^  he  created  the  fifntem  of  matfrutlwH. 

I'lato,  however,  was  led  to  the  entirely  ojiposite  result  by  his 
att;ichmenl  to  the  Socriitie  doctrine,  which  provetl  to  be  of  decisive 
importance  for  his  conception  of  the  essential  nature  uf  science. 

n.  Socrates  had  tauglit  that  knowledge  etnisisls  In  (jmet^U  cnncpp- 
lions.  If,  luiwevcr.  this  knowhtdge,  in  contrast  with  opinions,  was 
to  be  knowledge  of  what  truly,  luttuaUy  is,  titere  must  belong  to  tha 
coutent  of  these  conceptions  that  higher  Being,  that  true  essential 


1  twl  furlh  luosl  clearly  in  tlie  iVeno.  00  fl. 
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Rmlit/  which,  it  was  hplil,  could  be  grasped  only  by  thought,  in 
nmtrast  wiUi  pcrueptiuti.  The  ''forms*'  of  true  reality,  knowledge 
»hii^h  cnn6tilTit<s  virtue,  arc  the  s/m-ciVji  nv  rluss-rowejitit  {Gfittutign- 
ijfr).  tHrf.  With  this  cousitlei-atioii,  the  IHul<.>uii-'  ouiiofptiou  of 
tfar  "  [dna  "  fir^t  piina  its  ooiiiplete  iletrniiiiKition. 

So  luidi-irstiHKl.  I^lato's  docirinn  of  hiea*  presents  itself  as  the 
•nmmit  of  Grevk  philo^tophy.  In  il  are  eoiubint'd  all  the  ditTcrt^it 
Him  of  thought  which  had  bocti  dirc('t4f!d  t-DWiird  the  physical,  the 
•tkioal,  the  l<ji;ic.al  tirst  princijilc  {^px^  or  ^wn%).  The  I'labuiiiu 
Idfii,  the  apooios  nr  cinsswioncept,  is  HmUy  the  abiding  Being  in  the 
elttiig0  of  |)henoinena;  .SL>i!ondly,  ttie  object  of  knowledge  in  the 
daikfrp  of  opiniuns;  tlurdly,  the  true  end  in  the  chnuge  uf  <lcstres. 

Ihit  tliis  otHTM,  from  the  natnre  of  its  deflnitinn,  is  nut  to  be  found 

viUiin  tho  Hphero  of  what  may  he  |H!reeived,  and  everything  cor- 

(nrBol  is  cjtp:ihlc  of  being  (K-rceived.     The  Itleaa  are  then  something 

CttMitially  different    from  the  corporeal   world.     True   reality   is 

faeofporeaL     The  division  in   the  eouoeption  of  reality  takes  on 

Msordinj^ly  a  fixed  form;  the  lower  reality  of  natural  pi*oc;esses  or 

ipneration  {yivtuis),  which  forms  the  object  of  pcnreptiun,  is  the 

corpiimLl  world;  the  higlter  reality  of  Buing,  which  thought  knows, 

bl  thr  iiiciir[M>r('al,   the   iinniaterial  world,   roiruv  wiyro^.     Thuii   the 

I'latouic  system  bcconte^s  immfUeriaiisnit  or,  as  wc  call  it  after  tlio 

BMQing  given  by  him  to  the  word  "Idea,"  Jtloiiivm, 

tik  In  the  ]*hitonic  Bysteni.  aoGortliugly.  we  tind  perha]>8  the  most 
CJdAfwiTe  interweaving  and  compltrntion  of  problems  which  history 
1mm  Mcn.  The  ddctrine  of  iJemocritits,  on  the  contrary,  \»  nded 
Atonifbont  by  the  one  interest  of  cx]>laiuing  Kature.  However 
rieb  tba  rMolts  which  this  latter  doctrine  might  achieve  for  this 
its  proper  end,  —  results  which  conhl  \w  taken  up  again  in  a  later, 
■tmilarly  dittposed  condition  uf  thought,  and  then  tirst  unfold  their 
whole  fruitfutness.  —  at  first  the  other  doctrin«  must  surpass  this, 
mil  the  mo^•  in  pro|>ortion  a»  it  satisfied  all  needs  of  the  time  and 
miite*!  within  ittMdf  tlie  entire  product  of  e;Lrlier  thonght  More 
palnti  of  attack  for  immanent  eriticiuni  are  pcrhap8  nfTered  by  the 
nilOBic  system  than  by  that  nf  Democritus;  but  fur  (jn-ek  thought 
Hub  latter  was  a  relnpNe  into  the  losmnlngy  of  the  first  period,  and 
it  was  Flalo'a  doctrine  that  miut  become  the  system  of  the  future. 


S  to.   The  System  of  MatehalunL 

Hw  ayitfticatifl  cbaraetcr  of  the  dootrine  of  Democritua  consists 
in  the  way  in  which  ho  carried  tlirr>ugh  in  all  detKirtments  of  his 
work  the  fundamental  thought,  that  scientific  theory  must  so  Car 
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gain  knowledge  of  the  true  reality,  i.e.  of  the  atoms  and  their 
motions  in  space,  a-s  to  bo  alilo  to  expliiin  friim  them  the  reality 
whicli  appears  in  pheiiorueiia,  as  this  presents  itsell  iu  perception. 
There  is  every  iiidi coition  (even  the  titles  of  his  books  would  shov 
this)  tiiat  Deinocritus  touk  up  this  t^isk  by  means  of  investi^atiuus 
covering  the  entire  eompass  of  the  objeets  of  experience,  ami  in  this 
eonnuction  devoted  himself  with  as  great  an  interest  to  the  psy- 
chological as  tu  the  physical  pruhleni.s.  So  much  the  more  uni-st  we 
regret  that  the  greiLttr  part  of  his  teaehings  has  been  lost,  and 
that  what  is  preserved,  in  connection  with  accounts  of  others, 
permits  only  a  hypothetical  reconstrut:tiun  uf  the  main  conceptions 
of  his  great  work^  a  recoustructiou  which  must  always  remain 
defec.tivR  an<l  uncertain. 

1.  It  must  bo  assumed  iu  the  first  place  that  Bemocritus  was 
fully  conscious  of  this  task  of  science,  via.  that  of  ex[>Iainiug  the 
world  of  experience  through  f^onc^eptJons  of  the  true  rfality.  That 
which  the  AtumisU  regard  as  the  Existent,  viz.  si»a<-'e  and  the  |Kir- 
ticles  whirring  in  it,  has  no  vain©  except  for  theoretical  purjjuses. 
It  is  only  thought  in  order  to  nmke  intelligible  what  is  pereeived; 
but  fur  this  reason  the  problem  is  so  to  think  the  tndy  real  that 
it  may  explain  the  real  which  apjjcars  in  phenomena,  that  at  the 
same  time  this  latter  reality  may  "remain  preserved"'  as  some- 
thing that  "is"  in  a  ilerivL'il  seuae,  and  that  the  truth  which  inheres 
in  it  may  remain  recognised.  Hence  Demoeritus  knew  very  well 
that  thought  also  must  seek  the  truth  in  i»erceptioTi.  and  ^in  it  out 
of  p<;reeptioii.'  J[is  rationalism  is  far  removed  from  Iwing  in  con- 
tradiction w\%\\  exi>erieiice,  or  even  from  being  strange  to  experience. 
Thought  has  to  infer  from  perception  that  by  means  of  which  the 
latter  is  explained.  The  motive  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
tlie  mediating  attempts  following  the  Hleatic  paradox  of  aeosmism 
became  with  Bemocritus  the  clearly  reeognised  priucipla  of  metar 
physics  and  natural  science.  Yet  unfortunately  nothing  is  now 
kuown  as  to  how  he  curried  out  iu  (Jetail  tlie  methodical  relation 
between  the  two  modes  of  cognition,  and  how  the  process  by  which 
knowledge  grows  out  of  perception  in  the  particular  instance  was 
thought  by  him. 

More  particularly,  the  theoretical  explanation  which  Demoeritus 

*  Thfi  very  happv  exprcsBion  for  this  is  Jiowiifisii'  t4  ^oi^wiv.  Cf,  also  ArisL 
Qtn.  €t  Corr.  I.  m'*,  5  a. 

"  Hence,  llie  t-xpressious  in  which  lie  recottnwM  llie  truth  in  the  phenntne- 
nrtn ;  P.J/.  Arint.  l)r  An.  I.  2,  4e.|  n  'i7,  nnil  tlie  !ikp.  T"  att('m|it,  howi*VHr,  lo 
coiiRmut  out  ni  this  n  "  spn.iualism  "  of  Democrltua,  ns  has  been  attempted  by 
E.  Jolmsnii  (I'JauDii,  1808),  coiitradlcu  completely  llie  accounts  with  regard  to 
his  attitude  toward  Prula^raH. 
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gure  for  th«  contents  of  perception  consists,  as  with  Leucippus,  in 
the  nduetioH  of  <Ui  itfufnom^na  to  the  mecftunicn  of  atomn.  What 
appears  in  pt^rcejition  as  qualitatively  deternuntxi,  and  also  as  iu- 
rolved  iu  qualitative  change  (MAc«ov>«/ioi'),  exists  "in  truth  "  only 
■»  a  quantitative!  relation  of  the  atoms,  of  llieir  onlcr,  anil  their 
noticm.  The  tank  of  science  is  then  to  rt^tluce  tUl  rfualitrUive  to 
gmtmiilfUhre  reluiioHs,  and  to  show  in  detail  what  quantitativo  rela- 
tione of  thr  al»sfjlute  reality  pn>iiuue  the  qualitative  characteristics 
of  thp  reality  whirli  appears  in  pheiioinfua.  Thus,  the.  jirejudice  in 
iwr  of  what  may  be  perceived  or  imaged  (ansvhanlich),  as  if  sjxitial 
fcnB  and  motion  were  sonietliing  simpler,  mure  comprtfheusible  in 
UiaoMelTes,  and  less  of  a  pi-ohlem  than  qua1tti\tive  ehanu;ter  and 
Alteration,  ia  mode  the  principle  for  tho  theoretical  explanation  of 
tlie  world. 

Siuia;  this  principle  is  applied  with  complete  systematic  rigour 
lo  thi*  whole  of  ex|>crience,  Atomism  regards  the  pstychieal  life  with 
all  its  Msential  elements  and  values  as  also  a;>A«';io»ie»ioit.  and  the 
fom  and  motion  of  the  atoms  which  constitute  the  true  Ik^ng  of 
tbis  phenomenon  muttt  Iw  stati'il  by  the  explanatory  theory.  Thus 
miUter  in  its  form  and  motion  is  regarded  as  that  which  alone  is 
troljr  real,  and  tho  entire  mental  or  spiritual  life  fis  the  derivtHl, 
ptmaomenal  reality.  With  tliis  the  system  of  Dcmocritus  first 
■iismnrfl  the  charat'tcr  of  eunseiuus,  outsiKjken  material inni. 

'J.  Iu  the  projKtrty  phifMnd  i\w{r\iui»,  the  teaching  of  l>emoeritu8 
pwantH,  therefore,  no  change  in  principle  as  cninpan-d  with  that  of 
liBOcippua,  though  there  is  a  great  curichmeut  by  careful  detiiiled 
inrentigation.  He  empttaaised  still  more  sharply  than  his  predeces* 
9tiTy  where  pOMible,  the  thought  of  the  meiihanicjil  necesKity  {Avaymf^ 
vhteh  he  aUu  orcjwionully  called  Xoyoc),  in  accordance  with  whieh 
all  oeourrence  or  eltange  whatever  takes  jilace,  ami  further  defined 
this  thought  a»  involving  that  no  ni>eniti(m  of  atoms  uiK>n  one 
■BoUmt  is  possible  cxeept  through  inifiort,  through  immetliate  con* 
tact,  and  further,  that  this  opt'tntion  consists  only  in  the  change  of 
iht  state  of  motion  of  the  atoms  which  are  aLso  unchangeable  us 
T^puds  thfir  furin. 

Thi^  »t4>m  itself  us  that  which  ''is,"  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
wonl,  hiis  weordingly  only  the  characteristics  of  abstract  cor|Kjrc- 
ality,  riz.  the  tilling  of  a  limited  sfaee,  and  the  quality  uf  being 
in  moition  iu  the  void.  Although  all  are  im]M!r<-eptihly  small,  they 
yet  exhibit  an  endless  vari«'ty  of  forms  (iJUai  or  o^r/fuira).  To  form, 
vhuth  constitutes  the  pnip4>r  fundanient;d  ditference  in  the  at^ims* 
fatkmgs  in  H  certain  8«'nse  also  size;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Um  Mune  storeometrical  form,  e.y.  the  sphere^  may  api^car  in  different 
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siKOS.  Tlie  larger  tho  atom,  the  ^"eiiter  its  umss ;  f nr  the  essential 
quality  of  what  is,  is  iiuU't^d  miitc^riiility,  «ii;u;e-cliiitiiiiig.  For  this 
riMLsini  n^mcHiriltiM  awserted  weiylit  or  liglitueaa  to  be  a  fiiutaioii  of 
size/ evidently  yiL'Uling  to  the  niechanical  analogies  of  daily  life. 
In  conneetion  with  thi^st^  terms  (0upv  ami  koC^w),  liowpver,  we  are 
not  to  think  of  tin'  falling  umLioii,  Init  sololy  of  the  tieriree  of  mechani- 
cal 7n(H'iibil!tf{  oi  of  inertia.'^  llrncr  it  was  also  hi.s  opinion  that  as 
the  atom-4;oiu[>lfxes  wliirltid  about,  the  lighter  jmrts  were  forituil  out- 
wan],  while  the  move  inert  with  their  inferior  mobility  were  gath- 
ered in  the  JuifMle. 

The  same  propt-rtieH  communieato  themselves  as  metaphysical 
qualities  to  things  which  are  composed  of  atoms.  The  form  and 
si?xi  of  things  is  produced  by  the  siinpln  summation  of  the  form  and 
ai/J^  of  the  ronipi^ncnt  atoms  ;  thongh  in  this  ease,  the  inertia  is  not 
dependent  solely  tipon  the  siim  total  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  atoms,  ■ 
hut  uiiuii  the  gi-oater  or  les^s  amount  of  empty  spaec  that  rontains 
ht^tw4?cn  tlio  iiuliviilual  partiflL-ti  when  they  are  groupetl  togt^tlier. 
The  inertia  depends  therefore  upon  the  less  or  gi-Hjatcr  degree  of 
deusittj.  And  sinee  tlie  ease  with  which  paitieles  may  be  disphvced 
with  reference  to  one  atuither  dfju^mls  upon  this  interni]>tinn  of  tha 
mass  by  empty  space,  the  properties  of  hftrduess  and  Boftness  lieluug. 
alau  to  the  true  reality  that  is  known  by  thought. 

All  other  projierties,  however,  belong  Ui  things  not  in  them- 
selves, but  only  iti  so  far  as  motions  proceeding  from  tilings  tu:t 
u[)on  the  orgjuis  of  pereeptioii ;  they  are  "  states  of  [Hiruei^tiou  as  it 
is  in  process  of  qualitative  change."  lUit  the.sc  states  are  also 
conditional  thruughout  by  the  things  in  wbi<h  the  iicrctdved  projj- 
erties  appear,  and  here  the  arrangement  and  the  situation  which  the 
atoms  have  taken  with  reference  to  each  other  iu  the  process  of 
composition  are  of  primiipal  inii)urtant!e.' 

White,  then,  form,  size,  inertia,  ileusity,  and  hardness  are  projiortios 
of  things  ire^j  i.e.  in  truth,  all  that  is  perceived  in  them  by  the  indi- 
vidual senses  as  colour,  sound,  smell,  taste,  exists  only  vo/iMor  BiirtL, 
i.e.  in  tliu  phenomenon.  This  iloi.-trine,  wIumi  taken  up  anew  in  tlio 
philosophy  of  the  Kenaissance   (cf.  Part  IV.  cli.  2)  and  latert  wae 

1  Ah  the  mont  extiMiMlvo  expedition  for  tlilB  ftiul  fur  tlu;  rollowini;  uipio  Ttie- 
oplir.  fJif  tS'mfi.  fll  ff.  (  />i<jc.  I),  ."ilrt)  i«  tn  W  o-impan-fl. 

'  It  is  spjiiTt'ly  to  bi*  tii'Ouloil  m.iw  whether  tii«  nutlion  of  tlioli"  nwn,  whicti 
Alomiaiu  aacribL'il  t-o  nil  Llie  ntnm^j  :ta  prinijllvt-  and  cjiusolfiw,  wok  Ihouglit  of 
by  DemocTitiu  as  notKlilitincU  iilrfitdy  liy  tht>  Hizt>  nv  mtuM,  wi  tlinl  I  he  t^rnater 
bad,  even  fniin  the  bejjiimiiiK,  poswi'sneil  lt>tw  veloi-ity.  At  all  events,  Ihtwe 
dctcmiinntirxiB  heU)  ftn<Ml  for  him  wiUifii  tlie  sphere  of  the  mechnnicaL  otx!»l1on 
of  tliH  atoms  on  one  another.  Wliai  is  larger  csin  ho  iwfibed  with  greater  diffl- 
cuUy  ;  what  t»  .imnller  can  be  punheO  niorti  eaiiily. 

•  Cf.  Arisl.  Gen.  tt  C'orr.  L  a,  315  b  «. 
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dasignatM]  as  distinguisliing  between  tho  jtrimary  and.  secondary 
^waiiUea  of  things,  and  it  is  desirable  to  introthice  this  expressiau 
hem,  Binoc  tt  curres ponds  throughout  to  the  jiietaiihysiciil  and  f  piste- 
ttolngical  Sense  in  whit^h  Democritns  made  the  I'rotagoreau  doctrine 
awful  for  his  own  purpose.  While  the  Sophist  would  make  nil 
properties  seooudnryand  relative,  Democritus  admitted  this  only  for 
tlie  qualities  i>crceived  by  special  senses,  and  set  over  against  these 
tho  quanlitiitive  determiuatious  as  primary  and  abaoliite.  He  there- 
fore <lesig»ated  also  as  ''  genuine  knowledge  "  tho  insight  into  the 
primary  qualities  to  be  won  through  thought,  while,  on  the  c^ontrar}', 
peraeptioii  whirh  is  ilirected  tuward  the  secondary  qualities  he 
lemed  "obecure  knowledgi^  "  (yviftriij — tTKorirj  yvtofi*}). 

3.  The  aeeundury  quulitivs  appear  iLTiHirdinifly  as  dependent 
Spoa  tiae  primary ;  they  ai-o  not.  however,  dei>endent  ujtvn  tliese 
alnoe,  b«t  rather  u)>on  the  notion  of  these  upon  the  percipient 
■gvot.  Bat  in  tlie  atomistic  system  that  whieh  perceives,  the  mind 
or  mul,  can  eunsist  only  of  atoms.  To  be  more  explicit,  it  consists, 
acconling  to  I»eni<>eritus,  of  the  fiame  atoms  which  constitute  also 
tKe  eawDoe  of  jSre.*  namely,  the  finest,  smoothest,  and  most  mobile. 
Theee  are  indeed  scattered  also  througti  the  whole  world,  and  in  so 
far  anlnuUs,  plants,  and  other  things  may  be  regarded  as  animates  AS 
hanng  »oals,  Imt  they  are  united  in  largest  numbers  in  the  human 
body,  where  in  life  a  tire-atom  is  placed  between  every  two  atoms  of 
other  sorts,  and  where  they  arc  held  togetlu-r  by  breathing. 

Upon  this  presupposition,  then,  analogous,  its  we  see,  to  the  older 
ejBtetna,  Democritus  built  up  his  explunation  of  phenomena  front 
tbv  tnie  etaence  of  things.  That  is.  p«>reeption,  and  with  it  the 
•■eundary  qualities  arises  from  Che  action  of  things  upon  the  tire- 
atoms  of  the  souL  The  reality  which  ap}>ear8  is  a  necessary  result 
of  the  tme  reality. 

In  carrying  out  this  df>ctrine  Demonritus  t(x»k  np  and  refineil  the 
llwinifii  of  peroeption  advanced  by  his  predecessors.  The  elHuxes 
<e£.  above,  {  6,  ^S)  which  proceed  from  things  to  set  in  motion  the 
organs  and  through  thom  the  tire-atoms,  he  called  images  (<r8wAa), 
tmd  ivganied  them  as  iutinitely  suiall  copies  of  the  tliiug^.  Their 
imptveaioa  ui>on  the  fire-atoms  is  perception,  and  the  similarity 
betwwtu  tlie  content  nf  this  [>erccption  and  its  object  was  held  to  be 
aooorert  thtircihj  Since  impat^t  and  pressure  are  the  essence  of  all 
the  neelianict  of  the  atoms,  touch  is  regarded  as  the  most  primitive 
MOM.  The  special  organs,  on  the  contrary,  were  regarded  as  capable 
of  reeeiving  only  such  images  as  corresponded  to  their  own  fonna* 
tion  and  motion,  and  lids  theory  of  thi^  *pet'.ijic.  eaeryy  of  thf  mttM 
evymu  mu  worked  nut  very  acutely  by  DemueriLtiii.     From   this  it 
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followed  also  that  in  case  there  were  things  whose  effluxes  could 
not  act  upon  any  une  of  the  organs,  these  would  renuiia  im perceptible 
for  the  ordinary  man,  and  for  these  perhaps  "  other  senses  "  might 
be  accessible. 

This  theory  of  images  appeared  very  plausible  to  ancdent  thought 
It  brought  to  definite  expression,  and  indeed  to  a  cerUiin  extent  j 
explained,  the  mode  of  representing  things  which  is  still  comnHmi 
for  the  ordinary  Ronsciousuess,  as  if  our  perceptions  were  ''wipies"  I 
of  things  existing  outside  of  us.     If  one  did  not  ask  further  how 
things  should  come  to  send  out  such  miniature  likenesses  of  thfm- 
selves  into  the  world,  he  might  think  that  he  understood,  by  means 
of  this  theory,  how  our  "impressions"  can  resemble  things  with- 
out.    For  this  reason  this  theory  at  once  attained  the  predominance 
in  physiological  psychology,  and  retained  its  position  until  after  the 
beginnings  of  modem  philosophy,  where  it  was  defended  by  Locke. 

Its  significance,  however,  for  the  concfptions  in  the  system  of 
Democritua,  lies  in  this,  that  it  was  reg:ird«d  as  describing  that 
motion  of  the  atoms  in  which  perception  consists.  It  remained 
hidden  from  this  materialism,  which  was  such  from  principle,  as 
well  as  fi'om  all  its  later  trausformatiuiis,  that  perception  as  a 
psychical  activity  is  something  specifically  different  from  any  and 
every  motion  of  atoms,  however  dotcrmined.  But  in  sei^king  out 
the  individual  forms  of  motion  from  which  the  individual  p(*rcep- 
tions  of  the  special  senses  arise,  the  philosopher  of  Ahdera  caused 
many  a  keen  observation,  many  a  fine  suggestion,  to  become  known. 

4.  It  is  interesting  now  that  the  same  fate  bi-ft'll  the  materialistic 
psychology  of  Demncritus  as  had  befallen  tlie  pre-Sophistic  meta- 
physicians (cf.  §  6)  :  it,  too,  was  obliged  in  a  certain  resjinct  to  oblit- 
erate again  the  epistemologlcal  uuiitrast  between  perception  and 
thought.  Since,  that  is,  all  psychical  life  is  ryK'^"l*^*l  '^  ni4)tion  of 
the  tire-atoms,'  and  since  the  motion  of  atoms  in  the  connected,  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  is  conditioned  by  contact  and  impact,  it  follows 
that  tliougkt,  wliinli  knows  tlie  truly  real,  can  be  expluiued  ouly  from 
an  ivifireitiiion  which  tliia  truly  real  makes  upon  the  fieiy  atoms, — 
explained  therefore  itself  only  through  the  efflux  of  such  images. 
As  a  psycliokigical  process,  therefore,  thought  is  the  same  as  perce|>- 
tion,  viz.  imprpssion  of  images  upon  fire-atoms;  the  only  difference 
is  that  in  the  case  of  perception  the  relatively  coarse  imnf^s  of  the 
atom-complexes  are  active,  while  thought,  which  apprehends  true 
reality,  rests  u|)on  a  contact  of  the  fire-attuns  with  the  finest  iuuiges, 
with  those  which  represent  the  atomic  structure  of  things. 

^  Arisi.  Df^  An.  \.  2,  406  a  8. 
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H  Odd  and  fantastic  as  this  sounds,  the  itulications  are  yot  all  in 
^mnmr  of  the  supjiositiou  that  Dt-uiocritus  drew  this  conclusion  from 
^Uie  presuppasitions  of  liis  id  :teiialistic  psychology.  This  psychol- 
ogr  knew  do  iiide|>endcnt,  Iti^crniil  moohaiiism  of  ideas  or  conscious 
but  only  an  arising  of  ideas  througli  the  motion  of  atoms. 
it  regarded  ideas  that  wore  evidently  deceiitive  as  also 
'  imprvsftiouB/'  and  sought  for  these  the  exciting  images.  Dreams, 
,  wete  traced  Iwrk  to  eT&wXa  which  hjul  either  penetratal  into  the 
in  the  waking  state  and  on  accouul  uf  their  weak  motion  had 
pcvriously  produced  no  impression,  or  had  first  reached  the  fiery 
ttoms  in  sleep,  eroding  the  senses.  A  luystcrious  ('' magnetic,"  or 
■pfychic,*'  we  should  say  to-day)  action  of  men  ihhui  one  another 
appmred  comprehensible  on  this  liypothesis,  and  an  objective  basis 
vu  given  to  faith  in  ginls  au<]  demons  by  :Lssuming  giant  forms  in 
infinite  space  from  whicli  corresponding  images  jii-oceed«d. 

Id  «>rn'!i|>findenee  with  this  Democritus  aeema  to  have  thouglii  of 
•  genuine  knowledge  "  a«  that  motion  of  the  fire-atoms  which  is  pro- 
^oced  by  the  impression  of  the  smallest  aud  finest  images, — those 
which  rrpre<K*nt  the  at.onii(*  composition  of  things.     Tliis  motion  is, 
bovcTcr,  the  most  delicate,  the  finest,  tlie  gentlest  of  all  — that  which 
BDMf  DMK«t  to  rest.     With  this  definition  the  contrast  hettceen  per- 
efytfAm  and  thoutjht  tvax  erja^AAeri  hi  f/uajititathv  t^rms  —  tjuite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  system.     The  coarse  images  of  things  as  wholes  set  the 
[firry  atonut  into  relatively  violent  motion  and  produce  by  this  means 
tire  in.tiight**  which  pn-sentH  itself  ;us  perception;  the  finest 
,  on  the  contntry,  impre.s.s  upon  tlie  fiery  atoms  a  gentle,  fine 
BOtiott  which  evokes  the  *' genuine  insight "  into  the  atomic  structure 

I  of  things,  i.e.  tliought.  In  consideration  of  this.  Democritus  com- 
mcttdi  the  thinker  to  turn  away  from  the  world  of  tlte  senses,  quite 
in  euDtrast  with  the  mode  of  thought  which  would  develop  truth  out 
of  pen^ption.  Those  finest  motions  :i»8ert  their  infiueuce  only  where 
the  ooanKT  are  kei»t  Itaitk;  and  whore  too  violent  motions  of  tlio 
finy  fttonu  take  place,  the  result  ia  false  ideutiou,  the  itXXotf^pw«^v.* 
R.  This  same  quantitative  contrast  of  strong  and  soft,  violent 
ami  gentle  motion,  was  laid  by  Democritus  at  the  ba^s  of  his  ethictU 
Umofy  aUo.'  In  !io  doing  he  stood  with  his  [psychology  completely 
■pOQ  the  intfUettiiaiiatic  stand|ioint  of  Socrates  in  so  far  aa  he 
tnukapoaed  the  epij^temolngical  values  tif  ideas  immediately  into 
Hcthical  values  of  stiite.s  of  will.     As  from    ]>eroeption  ouly  that 

'         >  Thfoptir.  /v  SrM.  .w  (M.A  I),  fiuo. 

SftM*  ri->«'iiil>lufM'«>  wlfJt  ili«>  thi>i>f.v  •»!  ArfflripTNUi  CS  7|C)  i*  "o  striking,  tluU 
tta  SMiim)>(ii>n  i>f  a  nuiKil  (■'■rin>M*(inn  i>i  xcurrt'ly  to  1m?  aroMM.     Tot  it  m«y  be 
that  wr  «)u>iilil  M-fk  for  rilit  rDtlnr  in  n  rointiioii  il<-|M-iiili'iint  ti[>nn   ItoUgorfM, 
I  in  the-  inU'rurtioi)  of  AioitiiMiii  ntiil  llt'^lnninm  ii)m>ii  cauh  oIIibt. 
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obscure  insight  fallows  which  lias  for  its  object  the  phenomenon 
and  not  the  true  essence,  so  iilsu  the  pleasure  which  urises  from  the 
excitAtion  of  the  senses  is  only  relative  {vofuo),  obscure,  uncertain 
of  itself,  and  titTcitful.  Tho  true  hiipitiiiess,  on  the  con tniry,  f or 
which  the  wise  man  lives  "according  to  mituitj"  (^wrtt),  the  tv^fny 
vioy  which  is  the  end  (tc>,(>«)  and  measure  {olpot)  <iP  human  life,  must 
not  be  sought  in  external  goods,  in  sensuous  satisfaction,  but  only 
iu  that  gentle  motion,  that  trarHjiiil  frame  (cietrTti),  which  altentls 
upon  right  insight,  upon  the  gentle  maveiaent  of  the  fiery  atoms. 
This  insight  alone  gives  to  the  soul  measure  and  harmony  (^/i^ 
Tput),  gtuirds  it  from  emotional  aslouisluncnt  (niVuu/iuu-tu),  IlmuIs  it 
security  aiul  inijuTtiirhability  (druprtiiii,  afti/i/Jot),  —  tlio  ocean-calm 
iytX.T}*'!])  of  the  soul  that  hiLS  hce^mc  ma.ster  of  its  passions  throngb 
knowledge.  True  hapidness  is  rest  (i^fnixw),  and  i-est  is  secured  only 
by  km)wle<lge.  Thus  DcniocrituH  gains  as  the  »?ap-stone  of  his 
system  his  personal  ideal  of  life,  —  that  of  pure  knowledge,  free  ■ 
from  all  wishes ;  with  this  ideal,  this  systematic  materialism  cul- 
minates  iu  a  noble  and  lofty  theory  of  life.  And  yet  there  is  in  it 
also  a  tendency  which  eiianic tenses  the  monds  of  tlie  age  of  the 
Enlightenment:  this  peace  of  mtud  resting  upon  knowledge  is  the 
happiness  of  an  individual  life,  and  where  the  ethical  teachings  of 
Democritufi  extend  beyond  the  individual,  it  is  friendship,  the  rela- 
tion of  individual  personalities  tu  one  another,  that  he  praises, 
while  he  remains  indifferent  as  regards  oonncctiou  with  the  state. 


§  11.   The  System  of  IdeaUsm. 


The  origin  and  development  of  the  I'latouic;  doclrim:  of  Ideas  is 
one  of  the  ntost  difficult  and  involved,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  fruitful,  processes  in  the  entire  history  of  £viro|)eau 
tlunight,  and  the  task  nf  appndiending  it  jtroporly  is  made  still 
more  dirticult  by  the  literary  form  in  whii:h  it  hua  been  trau-smittciL 
The  riatonic  dialogues  show  the  philosophy  of  their  author  ia  ■ 
prooesB  of  coustiuit  rtvshaping:  their  eonijwsition  extended  through 
half  a  century.  Since,  however,  the  order  in  which  the  individiml 
dialogues  arose  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  and  cannot  be  estab* 
lished  absolutely  from  external  characteristics,  pragmatic  hypotheses 
based  on  the  loyicid  ccuuieetions  of  thought  must  be  called  to  our  aiiL 

1.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  ciuestion  that  tho  oppositioa 
l>etwoen  Socrates  and  the  Sojihists  formed  tho  starting-point  for 
Platonic  thought.  Plato's  first  writings  were  dedicated  to  an 
affectionate  and  in  the  main,  eertsiinly,  a  faithful  presentation  of 
the  Socratic  doctrine  of   virtue.     Tu   this  he  attached  a  polemic  ' 
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agBinst  the  Sophistic  doi!trines  of  scwiety  and  knowledge  marked  by 
uusKCttsing  keenness,  hut  :l1mo  by  an  increasing  tendouoy  toward 
«StebIuhing  hia  uwii  view  upcm  an  indi-pendent  \ya&\&.  The  Fliitonic 
erttaciaxu  of  the  Sophistic  theories,  however,  proceeded  esueutially 
frcnn  the  Sooratio  postulato.  It  admitted  fully,  in  the  spirit  of 
ProCmgDru,  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge  gained  through  percep* 
tioa,  but  it  found  just  iu  this  the  inadequacy  of  the  Sophistic  theory 
for  a  true  science  of  ethics.'  The  knowlc*lge  winch  is  necessary  for 
Tictoe  cannot  consist  iu  opiniuus  as  they  arise  from  the  cliaugiuj; 
fltatM  of  motion  in  subject  and  object,  nor  can  it  consist  of  a 
ntioDul  consideration  and  legitiuiatiou  of  such  opinions  jraiucd  by 
P«repptiun;'  it  roust  liavo  a  wholly  different  source  and  wholly 
differrot  objects.  Of  the  corporeal  world  and  its  clianging  states  — 
Plato  held  to  thii  view  of  Protagorn.s  iu  it»  entirety  —  there  is  no 
■nJunrff,  but  only  perceptions  and  opinions ;  it  is  accordingly  an 
■MorjMrecU  voorld  that  forms  the  object  of  science,  and  this  world 
most  exist  side  by  side  with  the  corporeal  world  as  independently 
ti  does  knowlmlgc  side  by  side  with  upiniun.' 

Here  wo  have  for  the  first  time  the  claim  of  au  immateritd  rtttiity, 
Ironght  forward  expressly  and  with  full  consciousness,  and  it  is 
dnr  tliat  this  springs  from  the  ethioal  need  for  a  knowledge  that 
il  fAiM4  above  all  ideas  gained  by  sense>|>ercepttDn.  The  assump- 
tkm  of  immateriality  did  not  at  first  have  as  its  aim,  for  IMato,  the 
nplnnation  of  phenomena :  its  end  was  nither  t<i  assure  an  object 
for  fftliiral  knowledge.  The  idpalistic  metaphysics,  therefore,  in  its 
first  draft*  builds  entirely  upon  a  new  foundation  of  its  own,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  work  of  earlier  srienoe  that  hail  been 
diieeted  toward  investigating  and  understanding  phenomena;  it  is 
U  hmmxierinl  Eleatitnn,  which  seeks  true  Being  in  the  Ideas,  with- 
out troubling  itself  al>out  the  world  of  generation  and  oocurrencOf 
which  it  leaves  tn  jierception  and  opininn.* 

To  avoid  numerous  misunderstandings*  we  must,  nevertheless, 
opmsly  point  out  tliat  the  Platonic  conception  of  immateriality 
(iPM^nrny)  is  in  nowiae  coincident  with  that  of  the  spiritual  or 
payehical,  as  might  be  easily  assumed  from  the  modern  mo<le  of 
thinking.     For  the    Platonic  conception  the   particular   psychical 

1  On  UiU  point,  the  TAccMw  bringi  togetliur  Uie  wbule  criUdsm  of  the 
fenlkUic  di*ctrtiie. 

•  MCm  iXit^  itrrA  V^ev,  ThnH.  201  R.     (Probably  a  llioory  of  Anllatlienet.) 

•  ArlM.  MH.  1.  tt,  U(47  a  »2  ;   Mil.  4,  lOTSbl^. 

*  Ai  Kl  furtb  In  i}it<  <liiili<Lii«a  Phattrvs  aii'I  Ui«-  .VyrapoWum. 

*  InTT^I^iJuiu  B»  U>  Uicorvtical  and  natural  ■dencp  ar«  flnt  foaod  In  the 
Ut-  -.. 

I.  Uic  Nro-Pytlia^onsAU  aii>1    Nui>-I'latnii{c  tntuifomiatitni  of  the 
dodilii*  oi  ItieM  gave  oo^Aioii.    C(.  It.  II.  ch.  S,  $  IH, 
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fimctioua  belong  to  tlie  world  of  Becoming,  precisely  as  do  those  of 
the  body  and  of  other  corijoreul  things  j  and  on  the  other  Iiand,  in 

the  true  reality  the  "  forms  "  or  *•  shapes  "  of  ciorporeality,  the  Idea.s 
of  sensuous  qualities  and  relations,  find  a  place  precisely  as  do  thos«^ 
of  the  spiritual  relations.  The  identitication  of  spirit  or  mind  and 
in  corporeality,  the  division  uf  the  world  into  mind  and  matter,  is  uii— 
Platonic.  The  iiicoi-poreal  world  wliich  Plato  teacht's  is  not  yet  the 
spiritna!.  JH 

Ratiier,  the  Ideas  are,  for  Plato,  thai  incorporeal  Being  trkich  iff  ™ 
knovm  (krmujh  voncejtttom.  Since,  that  is,  the  conceptions  in  which 
SociatifR  found  the  osspiioe  of  sciienci;  iii*e  not  given  as  snob  in  the 
reality  that  cati  be  jjerceived,  tliey  must  form  a  "second,"  "other" 
reality,  ditfere^nt  from  the  former,  existing  by  itself,  and  this  imiuar 
terial  reality  is  related  to  the  material,  as  Ihnny  to  IJeeoming,  as  the 
abiding  tu  the  ehangitig,  :ls  the  simple  to  the  manifold  —  in  short, 
as  the  world  of  Parraenides  to  that  of  Heraelitus.  The  object  of  ■ 
ethitial  knowledge,  ciugnised  through  genend  coneeptions,  is  that 
wliieli  '*  is  "  in  the  true  sense  ;  tUe  ethiuid,  the  logical,  and  the  phys- 
ical upx^  {ground  or  first  principle)  are  the  same.  This  is  the  poiiitl 
in  whi(!h  all  lines  of  earlier  philosophy  converge. 

2.    If  the  lileaa  are  to  be  " something  other"  tliau  the  percep 
tible  world,  knowledge  uf  tbetn  through  conoeptious  canuut  be  found 
in  the  content  of  perception,  for  they  cannot  be  eonUiined  in   it.  ^ 
With  tins  turn  of  thought,  which  currespouds  to  the  sharper  separa-fl 
tion  of  the  two  worlils,  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  knowledge  becomes 
much  more  rittionalistic  tluin  tliat  of  Demncritus,  and  goes  also 
decidedly  beyond  tluit  of  Soci-ates ;  for  while  the  latter  hiid  devel- 
oped the  universal  out  of  the  oi)iuioiis  and  perceptions  of  individuala 
inductively,  and  had  found  it  as  the  common  content  in  these  opin- 
ious  and  perceptions,   Plato  does  not  eoueeive  of  the  process  offl 
induction  In  this  analytical  manner,  but  sees  in  perceptions  only  the 
suggestions  or  promptings  with  the  help  of  which  the  soul  bethinks 
itself  u[  the  concRptions,  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ideas.  ■ 

Plato  expressed  this  ratitniahstie  principle  in  the  form  that  pkil- 
oaojyhical  knowledge  is  reruUectiun  (n^ufivT/o-t?).     lie  showed  in  the 
example  of  the  Pythagorean  proposition '  that  mathematical  knowl-fl 
edge  is  not  extracted  from  sense- perception,  but  that  sense-iwrcep- 
tion  offers  only  the  opportunity  on  occasion    of   which    the   soul 
recollects  the  knowledge  alreaxly  present  within  her,  that  is,  knowl-^ 
edge  that  has  purely  nitioual  validity.     Ite  points  out  that  the  pure™ 
mathematicjil  relations  are  not  present  in  corporeal  reality ;  on  the 


1  Menu,  80  a. 
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MBtniry,  the  notion  of  those  relations  arises  iu  us  wlieu  similar 
fibres  uf  jNirueptiuu  liflax  but  tlte  u4;<!asion  thttrefor,  and  he  extcndud 
tiiii  otMervHtioii,  wliicU  is  coin[)U-tely  applicable  tu  luathE^maticol 
toowlwlK*",  Ui  the  sum  total  of  seioiitific  knowledge. 

TttAt  this  reBeotiuu  upun  what  is  nitioiially  neeessary  should  be 
nonwived  of  as  rHcoUeetion  is  connected  with  the  fai;t  that  I'lato, 
M  little  as  any  of  his  preiloeessors,  re<*^jgiiises  a  creative  activity  of 
thf  cooseiuitsnesSf  which  prwluees  its  content.  This  is  a  general 
limit  for  all  Greek  [wyeholugv-  ■  tlie  eont<-Mit  for  ideas  must  somehow 
be  given  tt>t1ie  "rouI  '*;  heniT,  if  the  Ideas  are  not  given  in  jmreeption, 
lad  the  soul  nevertheless  tinds  them  in  herself  on  oce.isinn  nf  jtcr- 
aeptioD,  she  uust  have  alreaily  reKeii^ed  these  Ideas  in  some  way  or 
other.  For  this  act  of  reception,  however,  Plato  finds  only  the 
raythieal  representation,'  that  before  th<'  earthly  life  the  srnils  have 
bfkM  the  pure  forms  of  reality  in  the  tncur^^oreal  wurld  itself,  that 
the  perception  of  similar  corporeal  things  calls  the  remembrance 
lAck  U»  those  furms  forgotten  in  the  corjwreal  eiu-thly  life,  and  that 
fnnn  this  awakes  the  j>hih»titltmil  imi/ufw,  the  Itjve  of  the  hh-.ws 
■  (J^M«),  hy  whi(!h  the  S(iul  biMMJUies  ruisiid  again  to  the  knowleilge 
of  that  true  reality.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  DiMnonritus,  it  is 
•huirn  that  the  entire  ancient  ratiunalisin  could  form  no  idea  uf 
tfaft  process  uf  thought  except  after  the  analogy  of  sensuous  perctip- 
tioa.  particularly  that  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

What  Socrates  iu  his  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  conceptions  had 
dMignitteil  jis  induction,  became  transfornifil,  therefore,  fur  IMatu^ 
iafto  an  intuition  that  proceeds  by  reeuUm-ting  (mtvaywyrj),  into  Tt> 
flietioti  \x]>on  u  higher  and  purer  perception  {AnackauuMg).  This 
par*  perooptinn,  however,  yieUI^  a  plurality  of  ide;i8  currespouding 
to  the  multiplicity  of  objects  which  (j^'cnsion  such  perceptions,  and 
from  this  grows  the  further  task  for  science  to  know  also  the  re/(i- 
(I'oju  o/  the  Iiltnia  to  euch  other.  This  is  a  second  step  of  Plato's 
bryuiid  ScM-nitos,  and  is  siiecially  i!niK>rtant  for  the  reason  that  it  led 
shiirtly  to  the  apprehension  of  the  logical  relations  b^iceen  concep- 
liowi.  It  was  principally  the  relations  of  the  suV»ordination  and  co- 
ordiiiaiioo   of    concepts  to  which   Plato   liocame   att^mtive.      The 

IdtrtsioD  of  the  class-concepts  or  logical  genera  into  th*ir  species 
filsyvd  a  great  part  in  his  teaching.'  The  possibility  or  impossibility 
of  the  anion  of  particular  conceptions  is  brought  more  exactly  into 

»  Vt.  Ittitf-h-  Ifl  r.  Yrt  thin  divldine  proccas  Is  not  anywhero  erpecially  promi- 
nmi  In  tlif  whtinp»  that  are  o*Tt^iin1y  Ptaionlr.  It  ix  hnodlcd  with  the  pedutir 
o(  -I  "I  itie   S^tfthiM  niMl    I'olitirM*.     Antii|uU\   pn'Mprvf^-d   "dvQnUiaiu" 

Ut>'-  11^"  fri_>ft>  Uir  I'lal'uik- ■cbtMit.     \u  AttfH'tum.W   ■'•tl  (',  u  an  iiuiUUue 

«<  mwukc^rj,  L>y  a  cuiuic  povt,  ul  tliis  icodcmical  cuiiccpl-iiplittiiig. 
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GonsideTation,'  and  as  a  methodical  aid  he  recommeniled  the  hyjjo- 
thetical  method  of  disuussiun,  whiuli  aims  tu  exumiue  a  Leiitativel^ 
proposed  conceplian  by  developing  all  the  possible  coMseqmnioee 
that  would  follow  from  the  possibility  of  its  uniou  with  eoneeptioiL^ 
already  known. 

Those  logical  oporatious  taken  as  a  wliole,  by  means  of  which  th^ 
Ideas  and  their  relations  to  one  another  (kouuikui)  were  to  be  found, 
Plato  deimted  by  the  name  dialectic.     What  la  fctund  in  his  writinga 
concerning  it  has  titrout^hout  a  methodological  character,  but  is  not 
properly  logical.  H 

3.  The  doctrine  of  knowledge  as  recollection  stood,  however,  in 
olosest  ftonneetion  with  Plato's  conception  of  the  relation  of  Idaaii  to 
the  world  of  phenovieiia.  Between  the  higher  world  of  ov<ria  aud  the 
lower  world  of  yo-e^rn,  b«'tw«?en  what  is  and  what  i«  in  process  of 
Becoming,  he  found  that  rL'hition  of  siniihirity  whiL'h  exists  between 
archetypes  (irupuSay^ru)  ami  their  copies  or  images  (aSu>\a).  lu  thia^  ■ 
too,  a  strong  influence  of  mathematic-s  upon  the  Platonic  philosophy 
is  disdosi-id :  as  the  Pythagoreans  had  already  designated  things  as 
imitations  of  numbers,  so  Plato  found  that  individual  tliiiiga  always 
correspond  to  their  class-concepts  only  to  a  certain  degree,  and  that 
the  class-concept  is  a  logical  ideal  which  none  of  its  euipiric-al 
examples  comes  up  to.  Ho  expressed  this  by  the  conception  of 
imiUUion  (fiifiipis).  It  was  thua  at  the  same  time  established  that 
that  second  world,  that  of  the  incorporeal  Ideas,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  higher,  the  more  valuable,  the  more  primitive  world. 

Yet  this  mode  of  representing  the  matter  gave  rather  a  dctei 
miuation  of  their  res|wctiv6  values  than  a  view  that  was  usable  fo 
metaphysical  eonsideration :  hence  Plato  sought  for  still  other  design" 
nations  of  the  relation.  The  logical  side  of  the  matt^'r,  according  io 
which  the  Idea  as  class-concept  or  species  represents  the  total  unl^fl 
fciry  extent  or  conipass,  of  whi<rh  the  individual  tilings  denote  but  a 
l>art,  appears  in  the  expression /irtr/Zn^N-i/iOH  (fiiStit^),  which  means 
that  the  individual  thing  but  parfcikes  in  the  universal  essence  of  the 
Idea;  and  the  changing  jn-ocess  of  this  ])artaking  is  emphasised  by 
the  conception  of  prpitftife  (irapowrcH).  The  class-concept  or  species 
is  present'in  the  thing  so  long  as  the  latter  posscjises  the  qimlitica^ 
which  dwell  in  the  Idea.  The  Ideas  come  and  go,  and  as  these  now 
communicate  themselves  to  things  and  now  again  withdraw,  the 
qualities  in  these  things  which  are  like  the  Ideas  are  saceessively 
changed  to  the  eye  of  perception. 

The  precise  designation  of  this  relation  was,  for  Plato,  ac 

1  Fhardo,  102  ff. 
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of  Qolf  secondary  interest,  provided  only  the  difference  between 
tbe  vorld  of  I<leas  and  the  corporeal  world,  aud  the  depeiuleuce  of 
tlM  Utter  upon  the  former,  were  rocognised.'  Most  important  and 
KilBeieat  for  lilin  was  tlie  conviction  tliat  by  means  of  conco])tions 
thu  knowledge  which  virtue  needs  of  wliat  truly  aud  really  ur,  could 
b«  won. 

A.  Mpen,  OtOoloyia  FlatonlM.    Leips.  1683. 

4.  But  the  logico-metaphysical  interest  which  Plato  grafted  upon 
Uie  Socratic  doctrine  of  knowledge  carrieil  him  far  beyniid  the 
■tiler  aa  regards  the  contents  of  this  dontrine.  The  general 
e&anot«rutics  which  he  developed  for  the  eHsenoe  of  the  ideas 
applied  to  (4^  cUi*»-coucpj}t8,  and  the  immaterial  world  was  therefore 
pwplod  with  the  archetypes  of  the  entire  world  of  exjwrience.  So 
■•ay  clftM-ooncopts,  so  many  Ideas ;  for  I'luto,  too,  there  are  <^ount- 
leM  "forms."  In  so  far  criticism'  was  right  in  saying  that  Plato's 
world  of  Ideas  was  the  world  of  pei-ception  tliought  over  again  iu 
eoooeptoou. 

In  faet,  according  to  the  first  draft  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
Hhftm  are  Ideas  of  everything  possible,  of  things,  qualities,  and 
nlatiow;  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  an  w(dl  a8  of  the  liml  and 
kb«  u^ty.  Since  the  Idea  is  detined  methoilologir-iilly.  in  a  purely 
fomuU  way,  as  l- buss-concept,  every  chLsa-coneept  whatever  Itelonga 
10  tbtt  higher  world  of  pure  forms ;  and  in  the  dialogue  Parmenidest* 
BoC  oiUy  was  Plato's  attention  called  by  a  man  schooled  in  the 
Eleatie  Sophistic  doctrine  to  all  kiuds  of  dialectical  difKculties 
which  inhere  in  the  logical  relation  of  the  one  Idea  to  its  ninny 
captea,  but  he  was  also  rallied,  spitcftdly  enough,  with  the  thought 
of  ail  tiie  foul  companions  that  would  be  met  in  his  world  uf  j>ure 
oooeeptual  forms. 

'lato's  philoaojjhy  h;id  no  principle  that  c-ould  HPrve  as  a  weapon 
iiut  such  an  objection,  nor  is  there  in  the  dialogues  any  iutima- 
tioii  that  ha  liad  attempted  to  announce  a  definite  criterion  for  the 
rffffm  of  thooe  claMs-rnnnepts  timt  were  to  be  regarded  as  Ideas, 
aa  cooatitueuta  of  the  higher  incor[K>real  world.  Nor  do  the  ex- 
ainplrs  which  he  adduros  permit  such  a  principle  to  be  recognised; 
we  can  only  say  tliat  it  seems  as  if  in  cnnrse  of  time  he  continually 
emphasised  more  strongly  the  attributes  expressini;  worth  (as  the 
good  and  the  beautiful),  the  mathematical  relations  (greatness  and 
8iRallnf>Aa.  numeri'-al  determinations,  etc.),  and  the  types  of  species 
in  the  organic  world,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  no  lunger  reckoned 

»  AMb,  100  D.  «  Arial.  Xtt,  I.  0,  WO  b  1.  •  Ihirm.  130  C. 
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among  the   Ideas  mere  concepts   of  relation,   especially  negative 

notiona  and  tlniif,'a  made  by  liuiuau  art.' 

5.  Uur  kuawledge  of  the  nnstematic  fotmeciion  atut  order  whicb 
Plato  mtendo<i  to  affirm  in  tlie  realm  of  Ideas  remaius  ultimately  as 
obsonre  iis  that  in  rejjard  to  the  precediug  point.  Urgent  as  he  wa3 
to  establish  co-onlinatiun  and  suburditiatiuu  aiuuug'  the  eunceptiuniSy 
the  thuufjht  of  a  logically  arranged  pyramid  of  conceptions  whicli 
must  culiniiiate  in  the  conception  that  vras  moat  generiU  ami  poorest 
in  content  seems  not  to  huve  been  carried  out.  A  very  problematical 
attempt  to  set  up  a  limited  number  (five)  of  most  t,'eiieral  concep- 
tions^ is  presented  in  the  Sophist  (2i">4  IT.).  liut  tln^se  attempts, 
which  tt;ud  tuwiird  the  Aristotelian  doetriiie  of  the  eategoneSj  are 
not  to  be  traced  hack  with  certainty  to  Plato  himself. 

With  him  we  ftud,  rather,  imly  the  doctnne  presented  in  the 
PhilebHttj  as  well  as  in  the  Kt^pufjlk,  that  the  Mi'a  of  (he  Goixl  is  the 
highest,  embracing,  ruling,  and  rcalisinjj  all  others.  Plato  defines 
this  Idea  as  reganis  its  e<intent  as  little  as  did  Socrates;  he  de- 
termined it  only  by  means  of  the  relation,  that  it  should  i-epreseut 
in  its  content  the  highest  absolute  end  of  till  reaUt}/,  r>f  the  incor- 
poreal as  of  the  corporeal.  The  snbordination  of  the  other  Ideas 
to  this  highest  Idea  is  accordingly  nut  the  (wjical  subordination 
a  particular  under  the  general,  but  the  teteohnjicat  of  the  means 
the  end. 

la  the  latest  period  of  his  philosophising,  concerning  which  we'. 
have  only  mtinuitiona  in  the  Laws  and  in  critical  notices  of  Aris- 
totle,' and  m  the  teachings  of  his  nearest  successors,  the  imperfec- 
tion of  this  solution  of  the  logical  problem  seems  to  liave  led  Plai 
to  the  utifortmiate  thought  of  developing  the  aystem  of  Ideas  ac- 
cording to  the  int^thoil  of  thi*  Pfflhinjurean  nitmbei'-lhfnry.  The' 
Pythagoreans  also,  to  be  sure,  had  the  purpose  of  attaching  th« 
abiding  arrangements  of  things  symholii^ally  to  the  development  of 
the  number  series.  But  that  was  only  a  makeshift,  Iwcause  they^ 
had  as  yet  no  idea  of  the  logical  arrangement  of  conceptions:  hence,.] 
when  Plato,  in  connection  with  his  other  thoughts,  fell  back  upon 
this  makeshift,  desigriated  the  Idea  of  the  Good  as  the  o-,  the  One, 
and  attemjited  to  derive  from  it  the  duality  (Sua«)  of  the  Infinite  or 
Indefinites  \vm\  the  Measure  (an-tt/joc  and  tti/w?,  =  even  and  odd;  cf. 
§  4,  11),  and.  from  this,  further,  the  other  Ideas  in  such  a  way  as  to 
present  a  series  of  the  conditioning  and  the  conditioned,  neither 

'  Cr.  a]«o  Arist.  M,-t.  XII.  3,  1070  c  18. 

"  Beiiift.  r«'st.  iimiioii.  sann^iuiw  ("To^irin)  ami  oihcmess  (^tpArijt),  i.e.  the 
diviaiun  of  Hpin;:  into  the  riir^tiiiK  (oi^rCa),  fv«>r  ttiti  Miuie  with  itNelf.  and  the 
moved  {-^ivtQa),  in  procefw  r>f  constant  pliaiip*. 

■  cr.  A  'lYtndelenburg,  PltxtonU  Oe  Idtia  ct  Xnmeria  Doctrina  (Leips.  1820). 
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Utit  deplorable  cuiistruotiun  uur  the  fact  that  men  like  Speusippus, 

Xeuuurates,  Ttiilippus,  and  Arch^tus  undertook  to  carry  it  out  in 

dMai],  would  be  worth  more  particular  inHntiun,  wrro  not  this  just 

*i»s  [loiat  to  wliich  the  specuhition  of  the  >ieo-PytIiagoreana  and  the 

I^Po-l'latoniats  became  attached.     For  by  this  gradation  which  Tlatu 

Uum  began  within  the  oUrUk  the  world  of  true  realit3',  the  divixion 

i*  tkt  eoHtieption  of  reaiUif,  which  ha*i  develojied  out  of   tho  ojipo-si- 

tifiD  i)etween  poreeption  and  tliouyht,  iH^taine  mnltijiUedt  and  thus 

dualism  was  agaiu  idwlinhed.     Fur  wheu  to  the  One,  or  the  Idea  of 

tint  GchkI,  was  ascribnl  the  liighest  abiHilute  reality,  and  to  the  vari- 

DQ>  stmLii  of  the  worUl  iif  Ideas,  a  reality  of  coustiintly  tlecreasiiig 

vortik  in  proportion  as  they  were  removed  from   the  Dne  in  the 

qntan  in  numbers,  there  arose  from  this  a  scale  of  reulUiea  which 

txtaoded  from  the  One  down  to  the  lowest  reality,  —  that  of  the 

oofporeal  world.     Fantastic  as  this  thought  may  be,  it  yet  evinced 

ita  fofV«  aod  inflaeuee  in  the  development  of  thought,  even  to  the 

tKnaboM  of  moderu  philosophy.    Its  pow«r,  however,  lies  doubtless 

m  mil  caues  in  its  amalgamation  of  attributes  of  worth  with  these 

Tuiotti  grades  of  reality. 

6.  While  as  uietaphysioa,  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  fell  into  such  seri- 
ow  diSii'ultit'K,  it  was  carried  out  in  an  extremely  ha|>py,  simple,  and 
tnuupftrent  manner  in  ttiat  domain  whitdi  formed  its  projier  home, 
— that  of  ethics.  For  the  systematic  elalmraliou  of  this,  however, 
PIaIo  ueeded  a  patfrholoijtf,  and  that,  too,  of  another  sort  than  the 
psjrebology  which  had  arisen  in  |ireviouH  science,  out  of  the  presup- 
pemtions  of  natural  phihisophy,  and  with  the  aid  of  individual  per* 
WpCknu  or  opinions.  When,  in  contrast  with  this,  he  developed 
hia  {Mvrhology  from  the  postulates  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideiis,  the 
mtull  was  of  course  a  purely  meta]>hysical  theory  which  stood  and 
Ua  with  its  postulate,  yet  it  was  at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the 
import  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  a  first  attempt  to  understaml  the 
p>)rchtral  life  from  within,  and  in  aMiordanoe  with  its  internal  char- 
acter and  articulation. 

Th«  eotic«ptton  of  the  mul  nr  miml  was  in  itself  a  difficulty  '  in 
the  dualism  of  the  dotarine  of  Ideas.  For  Tlato,  also,  "suul  "  was 
oa  the  one  hand  the  living  element,  that  which  is  moved  of  itself 
wul  moves  other  things,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  perceives, 
knowa,  and  wills.  As  principle  of  lifn  and  of  motion,  the  soul 
belongs,  therefore,  to  the  lower  world  of  Ik'ooming,  and  in  this  it 
remains  when  it  [wreeives  and  directs  its  desires  toward  objects  of 
the  fti'usva.     But  this  same  soul,  nevf  rthelfss,  by  its  true  knowledge 

>  Ph0edi>.  76  B.,  105.  PHtzAr.  346,  J^W*.  X.  MM). 
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of  tlie  Ideas,  becomes  partaker  in  the  higher  reality  of  abiding  Bei»g* 
Hence  it  must  bo  afisignod  a  jiosition  between  the  two  worlds  —  not 
the  timeless,  unohangeil  esaence  of  the  Ideas,  bvit  a  vitality  wUicl* 
survives  change;  i.e.  immortaiih/.     Here,  for  the  first  time,  persona-l- 
immortality  is  brought  forward  by  Plato  as  a  part  of  philosophic^: 
teaching.     Of  the  proofs  which  the  Pftuvdo  adduces  for  this,  thos9 
are  most  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  systpm  which  reason  fruna 
the  soul's  knowledge  of  Ideas  to  its  relationship  witli  eternity  ;  in 
correspondence  with  the  form  of  the  system  is  the  dialectic  false 
conclusion   that   the  soul  cannot  be  or  become  dead,  because  its 
essential  eharacteristJo  is  lifo;  the  most  tenablft  of  tlie  arguments  is 
the  reference  to  the  unity  and  substantiality  which  the  soul  evinueB 
in  ruling  the  body.  I 

In  consequence  of  this  intormodiafce  position  the  soul  must  bear  in 
itself  the  traits  of  both  worhls;  thi'^ro  must  be  in  its  essence  Hoiue- 
thing  which  corresponds  to  the  world  of  Ideas,  and  something H 
which  corresponds  to  the  world  of  perception.  The  former  is  the 
ratkwal  nature  (koyiariKov  or  vou-;).  the  scat  of  knowledge  ami  of  the 
virtue  which  corresponds  to  it ;  in  the  latter,  the  irrational  nature, 
Platttmade  a  further  distinction  of  two  elements,  —  the  nobler,  which 
inclines  towards  tlie  Heasun.  and  the  lower,  which  resists  it.  The 
nobler  he  found  in  the  ardent,  spirited  Will  {Si>int,  9vfUK),  the 
flower  in   the  sensuous  desire  {AjipHite,  itrt^vfiia) .     Thus  Reason, 

/  Spirit,  and  Ap])etite  are  the  tliree  forma  of  activity  of  the  soul,  the 

/   classes  or  species  (aSij)  of  its  states. 

These  fundamental  psychological  conceptions  which  had  thus  grown 
out  of  considerations  of  ethical  worth  are  employed  by  Tlato  to  s«t 
forth  the  moral  destiny  of  the  individual.     The  fettering  of  the 

I  soul  to  tlie  body  is  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  punishment  of 

'  the  sensuous  appetite.  Plato  extends  the  immortal  existence  of 
the  soul  equally  beyund  the  two  bjundarit's  of  the  earthly  life. 
The  sin  for  the  sake  of  which  the  soul  is  ensnared  in  the  world  of 
sense  is  to  be  sought  in  a  pre-existent  state;*  its  destiny  in  the 
hereafter'  will  depenil  Ujion  how  far  it  has  freed  itself  in  the  earthly 
life  from  the  sensuous  appetite,  and  turned  to  its  higher  vocation  — 
knowledge  of  the  Ideas.  But  inasmuch  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
soul  appears  to  be  to  strip  off  the  sensuous  natuw,  the  three  forms 
of  activity  are  designated  also  as  prtW»  nfthc  noul.  In  the  Timcpua 
Plato  even  portrays  the  proiVeH  of  the  formatiou  of  the  soul  out  of 
these  parts,  and  retains  iminoi  tality  for  the  rational  part  ouly. 

1  Tbeae  doctriiifH  arw  ilcpiuted  in  the  form  of  mythical  allegories  which  make 
tl«p  nf  motivt-H  from  the  popular  fftilli  mid  frfnii  ihf  MyHterj-ovilta.  V.  Phir*ir. 
2W  ff.;   dorgias,  62a  ff.;  Rrp.  ((14  ff.;   Vha^io,  107  fl. 
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It  is  alroadj  clear  from  these  cliauging  determinations  that  the 

nlitioo  of  these  three  fmidiimeutal  fiirms  of  the  psychiciil  life  to 

none  loi)  strongly  emphasised  unity  of  the  soul's  nature  was  not 

ly  thought  out ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  give  to  these  uomseptiuus 

i«d  fnuii  the  ethical  need  the  siguiiieanee  of  purely  psychologi- 

diitinctions,  such  as  havu  siiioe  been  made.' 

*.  But  at  all  events  there  followed  in  this  way,  from  the  doctrine 

o(l(w  two  worlib,  a  negative  morula  that  would  fly  from  the  wurld, 

ud  in  which  the  withdrawal  from  the  world  of  sense  and  the  spir- 

■taoliafttion  of  Ufo  were  praised  as  ideals  of  wisdom.     It  ia  nut  only 

thp  I'kt^lo  that  breathes  this  rarnest  disposition  in  its  i)ortntyal  vi 

Uie  death  of  Socrates;  the  same  elhic;i.l  thwiry  prevails  in  such  din- 

Itigucn  nfl  the  Gortfitu,  the   TftetPtrlNXf  and,  in  part,  the  RepHblie. 

^■l  in  Plato's  own  nature  the   heavy  UihmI  of  tlie  thinker    was 

lau-d  with  the  liglit  Iieart-lieat  of  the  artist,  and  thus  while  his 

pbiliHUiphy  hm-d  liim  intn  the  realm  of  iKwlilfss  foriris.  the  whole 

diarm   uf    Helleuie   beauty    w:ui    living  and    aetivi!    within    him. 

SirvDgly  as  he  therefore  combiited  root  ami  brauuh  the  theory  of 

Art«ti|>pU8,  which  would  fain  regard  man's   strivings   as  satisfied 

witb  sensuous  pleasure,  it  was  neveithtdess  his  opinion  that  the 

14m  of  the  U(K>d   Iwcoraes   realised  even  iu  the  world  of  sense, 

Joy  in  th«  beautiful,  pleasure  in  the  sensuous  imiUitiun  of  the  Idea, 

punlvM  because  free  from  the  element  of  vrislimg,  the  development 

of  knowledge  and  practical  artistic  aktU^  the  intf  Uigent  understand- 

{ag  nf  the  nuithematieal  ndations  which  measure  empirical  reality^ 

oad  the  ajipropriate  oitlering  of  the  individual  life,  — all  these  were 

Tmlood  by  him  as  at  least  preparatory  stages  and  participations  in 

tint  hi>;hp»t  giMMl  which  consiKtH  in  knowleilge  of  the  Ideas,  and  of 

fhe  btghi>flt  among  tluim,  the  Idea  of  the  Good.     In  the  SffoijiOKittm 

and  in  Uie  PkiMius  he  has  given  expression  to  this  his  eatiumte  of 

the  gcMidfl  uf  life. 

This  name  thnnght,  that  ethical  values  and  standards  must  illu- 
miDO  the  whole  circuit  of  human  life,  was  used  in  anotlier  form  by 
Plato  in  that  presnntution  of  the  system  of  the  virtues  which  he 
developed  in  the  Jifjutblic.  Here  he  showed  that  e^ich  part  of  the 
■ool  has  a  definite  tatik  to  fulfil,  and  so  a  perfection  of  its  own  to 
rsneb :  Ch«  rational  part,  in  fcjiulpm  (ao^ux),  the  spirited  {BvumiH^) 
to  CTSTgy  qf  will  (courage,  At^pia),  the  apjietitive  {irtOvfiijTtKov)  in 

*  That  tha  qacsUon  hen  for  PlEto  wu  •wentlally  th«t  of  the  gradstinn  of  lbs 
pn'rhi(-»l  fnmi  tJif  p^^int  of  rlfw  of  relative  wortii,  fai  Khown  imt  only  In  ihe 
i<ni|)lnjinriit  mule  nf  lliMie  dliilincti<ms  in  pthica  and  polJUtv,  but  lUao  in  HUeh 
IHoarkS  ■•  tbose  whlrb  df'<ii|rT))i(<*<l  tli>^  trljtle  divui'iii  lut  rlmmrii-ri.<itlc' fur  !liit 
dWiiaat  ctf|gbiio  beings  (plant,  aniuuil,  riiiui'),  kt  for  the  <ljfTcrent  peDplffl, 
ntmot  suulhem  countricH,  ol  uurtberu  ouuutrie«,  and  iLe  Urwlu. 
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»elJ^pMXDl  (raoileration,  trutiftpoawr})  ;  thiit,  however,  in  otlditiou  to 

all  thesL*,  as  the  virtue  of  tho  soul  us  a  whole,  there  most  be  the 
right  relation  of  these  parts,  complete  upd£/lUiiess^{\yisU<^e,  SiKtuoawij). 

The  true  sipnificauce,  however,  of  these  four  cardinal  virtues,  is 
iirst  UQl'olded  upon  a  higher  domain,  that  of  politics. 

8.  The  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideiis,  directed  as  it  was 
toward  the  general  and  the  universal,  exhibited  its  most  perfect 
operation  in  the  iwjKii^t  now  to  be  iiotitmrl,  viz.  that  the  etliiral 
ideal  of  the  riatonie  [ihiloaopliy  Uiy  not  iu  the  ability  and  happi- 
ness of  the  imliviiluiU,  but  in  the  cthioid  iierfectiLui  of  the  species. 
True  to  the  logieul  principle  of  the  dof-trine  of  Ideas,  that  which 
truly  is  in  the  ethical  seiiiic,  is  not  the  individual  man,  but  mankind, 
and  the  form  in  which  this  truly  existent  humanity  apjiears  is  the 
or^'anic  union  of  iiuiividiuls  iu  the  attife.  Tlie  ethical  ideal  b4!eonies 
for  Plato  the  poiitical,  antl  in  the  midst  of  the  time  which  saw  the 
dissolution  of  (Jreek  ])olitiral  life,  and  in  opposition  to  tliosu  doc- 
trines which  pniolaimed  otily  the  [uineiple  of  individual  happiness, 
lie  raised  the  conception  of  the  state  to  an  all-controlling  height. 

He  considered  the  state,  however,  not  from  the  side  of  its  empiri- 
cal origin,  but  in  reference  to  its  t;uik,  viz.  that  of  presenting  iu 
large  the  ideal  of  humanity,  and  of  educating  the  citizen  to  that 
particular  virtue  which  makes  him  truly  happy.  Convinced  that 
his  project  could  be  realised,  with  force  if  neeessary,  he  wove  into 
its  fabrie  not  only  features  which  he  approved  of  the  then-existing 
Greek  political  life,  in  particular  those  of  tlie  aristocratic  Doric 
cuustitutions,  but  itlso  all  ttie  irleals  for  whose  fultilnient  he  hoped 
from  the  right  formation  of  public  life. 

K.  F.  Hfrin.inn,  Oes.  Abhandlxingeu,  122  ff. ;  E.  Zellor,  Vorlraffe  und  ji6- 
handlutifiin,  J.  fii  ft. 

If  tho  ideal  state  is  to  present  man  iu  large,  it  must  cxiusist  of  the 
three  parts  which  correspond  to  the  three  parts  of  the  soul,  —  the 
teacfiinrj  class,  the  warrior  dans,  and  the  vorklnrf  class.  It  belongs 
to  tlic  first  class  alone,  that  of  the  cultured  (<^*AocrcK^oi),  to  guide  the 
atate  and  to  rule'  (^x<^rcf),  to  give  laws  and  to  watch  over  their 
ohservanee.  The  virtue  proper  to  this  class  is  wisdom,  insight  into 
tliat  which  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  and  which  is  demanded 
by  the  ethical  aim  of  the  whole.  To  support  this  class  there  is  the 
second  class,  tluit  of  the  public  officiiils  {iiriiemtptK',  guardians,  ^vXaxcf), 
which  hiia  to  evince  the  virtue  of  the  feiirless  performance  of  duty 
(AvSpia)  as  it  maintains  the  order  of  the  st:ite  within  and  without 

1  Uenou  the  XoTirrticAi'  Is  called  aim  i/yt/utvuciv. 
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It  is,  howover,  obedience  which  holds  the  desired  in  check,  self-control 
(tf-M^pomVij),  that  becomes  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  artisans 
and  farmers  (ycwpyoi  teat  ^7j}uovpyoC) ,  who  have  to  care  fur  providing 
for  the  extenuil  ni«aus  of  the  states  by  their  labour  and  industry.' 
Only  when  each  class  thus  does  its  duty  and  maintains  its  appi-o- 
priote  virtue  does  the  nature  of  thu  sUite  correspond  to  the  ideal  uf 
justice  (AuauKrvn)). 

The  principle  of  ariMocracy^  in  education,  which  is  of  decisive  iin- 
portanoe  in  the  Platonic  ideal  of  the  state,  appears  most  clearly  in 
th«  provUioD  that  for  the  gre^t  ma&s  of  the  third  class  only  the 
offUiovy  ability  of  practical  life  is  claimed]  and  in  that  this  is  re- 
l^id«d  as  suttieicnt  for  their  purpose,  while  the  education,  wliich  the 
state  has  the  right  and  duty  to  take  in  hand  itself  in  order  to  train 
Uscatiseiis  for  its  own  ends,  is  given  only  to  the  two  other  classes. 
By  neaii§  of  a  constantly  repeated  pnx^ess  of  selection  eontinned 
fnim  birth  to  the  late  years,  the  govennuent  causes  the  two  upper 
tdaasfs  U*  be  continually  renewed,  strata  by  strata;  and  in  order  that 
w>  indiridual  int<^!n.-st  may  remain  tu  hold  l»ick  these  classes,  who  are 
properly  the  organs  of  the  whole  body,  in  the  fullilnicnt  of  their 
taok,  they  are  to  renounce  family  life  and  private  property.  Their 
lot  is  lliat  of  education  by  the  state,  alisence  of  family  relations, 
commanity  of  life  and  of  goods.  He  who  is  to  live  for  the  ends  of  the 
whole,  for  the  ethiiral  education  of  the  people,  must  not  lie  bound  to 
Uiv  individual  by  any  personal  interest.  To  this  thought,  which 
fomid  ita  historic  rf^Uisation  in  the  sacenlotal  state  of  the  mediaival 
Uuarehy,  is  limited  whatever  of  communism,  comntuuity  of  wives, 
cte.,  men  have  professed  to  discover  in  the  Platonic  teaching.  The 
great  Idealist  earries  out  to  its  extreme  ronsfi jump's  the  thou^'lit 
that  thr  end  of  liuman  life  consists  in  uiuntl  education,  and  that 
the  «ntir«  organisation  of  a  community  must  be  arranged  for  this 
lole  end* 

d.  With  this  a  new  relation  between  the  world  of  ideas  and  the 
world  of  phenomena  was  discovered,  and  one  which  corresiHjnded 
noift  pt-rfectly  to  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  system  :  the  Idea  of  the 
Gofxl  disclosed  itself  as  the  task,  as  the  fud  (rcXot),  which  the 
phrnnmenon  of  human  life  in  society  has  tu  fultil.  This  discovery 
became  of  decisive  importance  for  the  Hnal  form  taken  by  Plato's 
Metaphysical  system. 

For,  as  first  projected,  tin?  doctrine  of  Ideas  had  Iwen  precisely  as 
)m|ietent  as  the  Eleatic  doc^trine  of  Being  to  explain  empirical 
Uty.     The  class-concepts  were  held   to  give  knowledge  of   the 

1  Hence  the  third  put  uf  the  sniil  is  ralliMl  also  the  ^i>«xa4^t*i>. 
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absolute  reality,*  which,  purely  for  itself,  simple  and  changeless, 
without  origin  aud  iniiierisliable,  forms  a  world  liy  itself,  and,  as  iQ< 
corporeal,  is  separated  from  the  world  where  things  arise.  Heuce, 
as  was  demonstrated  in  the  dialogue  iiia  ^'ophiat,*  m  a  keen  polemic 
against  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  this  doctriue  formed  no  principle  of 
motion,  and  therefore  no  explanation  of  focts^  because  it  excluded 
from  itself  all  motion  aud  change. 

lint  however  little  Plato's  inttrrests  may  have  been  directed 
toward  this  end,  the  conception  of  the  Idea  as  true  Being  ultimately 
denif»n4led,  nevertheless,  that  tlie  phenomenon  should  be  regartled,  ■ 
not  only  as  somctldng  other,  somethinj?  imitativR,  something  that 
partic'.ipaV^d,  hut  al.Ho  as  sonu-tlLing  dependent.  It  demaudeil  tliat 
tbe  Idea  be  reyanl&i  tw  nt'nte  nf  otnirrenve  nnd  dmhye  (oirui).  But 
that  wliicli  is  itself  absoUiti^ly  nnchuiigeablo  and  immovable,  and 
excludes  every  particular  function  from  itself^  cannot  he  a  cause  in 
the  mechanical  suiise,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  it  presents  the  etid 
for  the  sfike  nf  which  the  nccurreuee  takes  plaoe.  Here  for  the  first 
time  the  relation  between  the  two  worlds  of  Being  and  Becoming 
(owTui  an<i  yivtmt)  is  fully  dctined;  all  change  and  occurrenee  exists 
for  the  sake  of  the  Idea;*  the  Idea  is  thvi  final  cause  of  phenomena. 

This  foundation  of  teleological  nietniihtfifiat  Plato  gives  in  the 
Phihl/KHiiwd  in  the  middle  hooks  of  the  Ht'pniMc,  and  adds  at  once  a 
furthnr  cuhiiinating  thought  by  introthiciug  as  the  final  cause  of  all 
oocurreiice,  the  world  of  Ideas  as  a  whole,  but  in  particular  the  high- 
est Idea,  to  wliicli  all  the  rest  are  sulhordinate  iu  the  sense  of  means 
to  end,  —  the  Jtiea  of  (fm  (iood.  Tliis,  referring  to  Anazagoras,  he 
desigimtes  aa  the  Wurld-reiison  (itros),  or  as  the  deity.* 

Side  by  side  with  this  wotif  taken  fi-om  Auaxagoras,  another  of 
a  Pythagorean  nature  appi-ars  with  inereasing  force  in  a  later  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  Idcius,  a  viotif  in  accordance  with  which  the 
imperft't'liou  of  the  phenomeuDn  is  iwiinted  nut  as  in  eootrast  with 
the  true  Being.  This  imnlenuacy,  however,  (Mnild  not  lie  derived 
fnmi  Being  itself,  and  just  a.s  Leucippus,  in  order  t^>  undcrstaud 
plurality  aud  mutiuUf  had  declared  that  in  addition  to  the  Being  uf 
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'  Si/mp-  211  11,  ah-b  icttS'  oiri  fuff'  airrov  ftovotiMt  iti  6v. 

"  I'affC*  24(i  ft.  The  ilorliiin?  tlu-n-  LTiticiwil,  Lliiit  of  ihi'  ii!r«i>iaTo  rWij,  can  in 
aonordaiico  with  the  iiidividuitl  vi-rlwil  coiiicwti'iurcii  W  only  the  I'lutoiiic  ;  Juftt 
lliii*  \h  a  fiicuir  ill  the  dfcinion  .•iRnhi8ttheKeDuiiienf-**«  of  the  dialogue.  Srhlch-r- 
marher'it  liyiMiihcHlK  of  a  Megnrinn  doctrine  of  Jdeu,  thought  out  to  rescue  thu 
geQiilneliCM,  hu  noltdiowii  iuuLf  U.'iia.blu. 

<  rhihb.  M  c. 

*  Yot  we  are  not  to  think  in  this  case  of  personnllty,  or  of  a  spiritual  belnx. 
hut  nf  the  iihmiluli'  illii'-iU  orid  or  jiurimni!  of  iln-  w.irld.  flic  ounccplion  of  the 
rf>affif  fiudioK  i\n  f  xjirt  flclliiition  im  littli-  ki»  wilh  Surnitt-K.  U  i«  ratlier  presup- 
posed as  being  the  aimplest,  the  moet  cnroprelieosible  in  ic«elf. 
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ludes  the  Not-being  was  also  "  real,"  or  "  actual,"  and  existent, 

*J  Phto  saw  himself  forced^  with  like  logical  coasisteucy,  for  the 

purpoae  of  explaining  phenomena  and  the  inadequacy  which  they 

aiiow  with  refervnce  to  the  Ideas,  to  aiisume  beside  the  world  of 

B«ii>g  or  of  cause,  i.e.  the  world  of  Itleas  and  the  Idea  of  tlie  Good, 

ft  meondary  or  accemor^i  ratine  (fi'mtTuw)  in  tliat  which  has  not  the 

attribtite  of  Being.     Indeed,  the   |istraUelism  in  tho  two  thitikers 

l«TM-9  01)  far  that  this  secomlarj'  cau^e,  wiiieh  is  not  Being  (ro  fki}  oi-), 

u  fi>r  I'lato  ]>recistity  Uie  same  as  for  Leucippus  and  Fhiluktus,  viz. 

'Wipfjf  apace} 

S|i*ce  waa  then  for  I'Lito  the  "nothini:»  ■'  ont  of  which  the  world 
of  |»lfcei)omena  is  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  Idea  uf  the  Good,  or  of 
tb«  drily.  This  process  of  formation,  however,  consists  in  takittg  on 
maiktmatkat  form ;  heneo  TLato  taught  in  the  Phihhnn  that  tho 
wotld  of  perception  was  a  *'  mixture  *'  of  the  **  unlimited  ■'  (a-n-ccpov), 
iA  space,  and  of  **  limitation  "  (r^c),  i.e.  the  mathematical  forms ;' 
'maA  tliAt  the  cause  of  this  mixture,  the  hight'st,  divinu  world-prin- 
eiple,  waa  the  Idea  of  the  Good.  Space  a^suntcs  matheniatical  for- 
mation in  order  to  U'come  like  the  world  of  Ideas. 

The  inipi>rtane«  which  mathfutatics  had  posseHsed  from  the  outset 
to  ihr  devrlupnieot  uf  i'lato^s  thought  findn  thus  at  last  its  uietaphyn* 
ical  expreasiou.  The  mathematical  structures  are  the  intermeiliate 
link,  by  mrans  of  which  empty  space,  which  is  nnt,  is  able  to  imitate 
tu  pbeiiompua  the  pure  "forms"  of  the  world  of  Ideas.  Hence 
aallwmatii*al  knowledge  (Sfivnta),  as  wrdl  as  purely  philosophical 
kaowledge  (i^rurrrifkii)^  haa  to  do  with  an  abiding  essence  (oucrui), 
ajid  ia  therefore  comprised  together  with  this,  as  rational  knowledge 
(ro^m«).  and  Mt  over  against  knowle<Ige  of  phenomena  (&>^).  Hut 
ooetipying  thus  an  intermediate  place,  it  takes  only  the  position  of  a 
hut  sta^  in  the  preparation  for  the  wisdom  of  the  "rulers,"  as  set 
forth  in  the  system  of  education  in  the  Hepubtic, 

10.  The  metaphysical  preliminaries  were  now  given  for  what 
Plato  ultiinatidy  projecfce<l  in  the  Timaua;  viz,  a  sketch  or  rough 
^ramr/ht  of  the  philonnph*/  of  Nature,  for  which,  uf  course,  true  to  his 
•tiilstriiiologtcal  principle,  he  could  not  claim  the  worth  of  certainty, 
bat  only  that  of  probability.'    Since,  that  is,  he  was  not  in  a  position 

■  Under  Uie  inttuenre  o(  tho  Ari«tnt«liajt  trrtninology,  tUs  secondary  eaoM 
tas  hMta  il(«lsnBU>il  me.  "matter"  <^Xit),  anil  it  in  nn\y  rwentljr  tliat  nuxlem 

rBMMfCfcM  bftvp  nimdi-  it  clear  tlmt  tlip  riniunir  *•  niittttT"  is  simply  Hinot).     Cf. 
M.flMllnll.  VmUnur/tunifrn  e.  PhiU>*.  d.  Cr.  ('i  .\utl.,  Fnllniru*  i.  U.  1H89). 

'  &  li  pn>liablt'  tliai  in  Uim  olm*'  I'Inin  tnitu()i<im><l  the  numlifm  htbi  the  wnrld 
ef  Uaa*  lta«-tf.  Inii  liKiktHl  upon  thuir  rrprE-H^-ntation  in  fffuiartrlMt  Mructuivs  as 
Ut»  ••  llmlUijon  *'  xi'ifil  In  «]»aoe. 

■  Tlifl  IlMoQJt.-  I'h>t4i(;et  u  then  hypoLhi'tical  in  llki<  intnner  with  that  of 
ftrawaidcs.     U«r»,  U>o,  ti  wuultl  ievm  UiAt  n-gard  (or  Uie  dcmoiuls  at  bis  dis- 
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to  carry  through  dialeclically,  and  establish   in  conceptions   t' 
project  of  explaining  occurnmco  from  the  world's  end  or  puriKwe, 
Plato  gave  an  expoBitiou  of  Iiis  teleotogicai  vien:  of  Nature  in  mythical 
form  only,  —  a  view  intended  only  aa  an  opinion,  and  not  as  scienc 

This  view,  nevertheless,  takes  a  jwsition  sharply  opposed  to  tht 
mechanical  explanation  of  Nature,  and,  as  this  latter  is  set  forth,  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  that  Plato  had  any  other  doctrine  in  mind  than 
that  of  Demorritiis.  In  oi>|K)Kitiun  to  the  theory  whicli  makes  all 
kinds  uf  worlds  arise  here  and  there  from  the  "accidental  *'  (mean- 
ing "  purposeless  "  or  "  undesigned  ")  meeting  of  "  that  whicb  is  in 
unordered,  lawless  motion,"  and  perish  again,  he  sets  forth  hia  own 
theory  that  there  is  only  this  one,  most  perfect  and  most  beauti- 
ful cosmos,  unitary  in  natni-o  and  unique  as  regards  its  kind,  and 
that  its  origin  can  be  traoud  only  to  a  reason  outing  according  to 
ends. 

If,  then,  it  is  desired  to  form  a  theory  concerning  this  origin,  the 
ground  of  the  world  of  phenomena  must  be  sought  in  the  telle  rela- 
tion of  this  world  to  the  Ideas.  This  relation  Plato  exjiressed  by 
t!ie  idea  of  a  '*  wortd-formhff  God "  fSij/iiov^yos,  demiurge)  who 
formed  or  shaped  out  that  wliioh  is  not  licing,  i.e.  space,  "  with 
regard  to  the  Ideas."  In  this  connection  the  Nut-being  is  characte^ 
ised  as  the  indefinite  plasticity  which  takes  up  all  corporeal  forms 
into  itself  (htiafxtvij),  and  yet  at  the  same  time  forms  the  g:-ounil 
for  the  fact  that  the  Ideas  find  no  pure  representation  in  it.  This 
counter-working  of  the  accessory  cause,  or  of  the  individual  acoes- 
Bory  causes.  Plato  designates  as  merJtaniral  jiwe-wi/y  (ivayKr}),  He 
takes  up  then  the  conception  of  Demoeritus  as  a  [Xirtieutar  inoment 
into  his  physios,  in  order  to  explain  by  it  what  cannot  lie  under- 
stnail  tnleologioally.  Divine  activity  according  to  ends  and  natural 
necessity  are  set  ovtT  against  encli  other  us  explaining  ])rinriples,  on 
the  one  hand  fur  the  ]]urfui:t,  aiid  on  the  other  hand  fur  the  iinper^ 
feet  in  the  world  of  phenomena.  Ethical  dualism  passes  over  from 
metaphysics  into  physical  theory. 

ciptefl  was  unllnd  wlih  a  poloniical  piirpoiw.  Honco  Uit^re  in  founil  mlnplpd  in 
tlic  7V)nu?iJ5,  :i  <i('p('iiili!tii'i- upnii  I>eiti(icriliiH  and  h.  i-'oiiiliiiliti^  nf  Iiiit  viowii,  au 
atlltiicU-  like  th;il  of  Piinrionkifs  townnl  rtcnicHtuH.  Yrt  the  distiiiciion  I«  not 
lo  ho  UtTRfitU-n,  tlint  the  Klcatlc  drntrd  the  rcalliy  of  the  world  of  phcnntnenn, 
while  I'lato  iloniwi  only  thflt  it  could  bo  known  spieiiUfically.  i.^.  Uiroofth  »>»- 
coittioriR.  In  preRt'iitinf;  hin  view,  bowi'ver,  I'lato  ^<>p)4  iutoqiiitHliniiK  of  iwlron- 
otuy,  mecIianicK,  chmniHlrj',  nrpinio  life.  phyfiiol<).ici''Jil  psychi>t"k'y.  fuiftlly  even 
into  those  of  medicine.  He  f;'ves,  Itierefoi'e.  a  kind  of  cntnpi-tulituiK  exposl- 
tion  nf  hf>t  ophiintiH  In  tiiatl<TS  of  natuml  Hci^MH'p.  npiniiiux  which  In  detail  xre 
extraonlhuirily  faiiljuitii',  ami  njt  i;Minpan-il  wiili  the  exni-L  idcaH  i-veii  of  hla 
Uuio,  iiinil<><|iii)te  ;  an<l  yet.  Uvki-u  in  Ihtir  wliolt'  conneetion,  iti  llit*ir  rehitiou  U 
their  ci>iitral  principio,  ihcy  have  exercised  an  effect  extending  far  beyond  Uio 
dnigu  ul  Uielr  author. 
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The  charactflristic  fundamental  thoaglit  of  the  Platonic  as  con- 
kTssted  with  the  Atomistic  physics  is,  that  while  Deintwritus  con- 
eeiT«d  of  t)ie  movements  of  the  whole  as  mei^haiiical  resultants  of 
the  original  states  uf  motion  trf  the  individual  atoms,  I'lato,  on  the 
roatzmij,  regarded  the  ordered  motion  of  the  uuiver»e  ua  a  ivhate,  as 
the  primitive  unit,  and  derived  awry  individual  uhange  or  occur- 
renee  from  this  purposivcly  determined  whole.  From  thin  thouglit 
•ptaug  the  sknmge  conatructiou  of  the  conueption  of  the  woWd-Jouf, 
which  Plato  characterised  as  the  single  principle  of  all  motious,  and 
thus  oUo  of  all  determinations  of  form,  and  likewise  of  all  autivitiea 
of  peroe])lion  and  ideation  in  the  world.'  In  fantastin,  obseure  ex- 
{locition  he  brought  forward  as  the  mathematical  '*  division  "  of  this 
vorldHumlf  hii  astronomical  theory,  which  was  in  the  main  closely 
eoanorti*d  with  that  of  the  younger  Pythagoreans,  but  which  was 
taw  advanced  than  theirs  in  its  assumption  that  the  earth  stood 
rtiU*  The  main  criterion  in  this  prooesa  of  division  was  the  dis- 
tiactaon  between  that  which  remains  like  itself  (ruvrof)  and  that 
vhiidi  ohoagea  {$a.Ttpov),  —  a  contnu^t  in  which  we  easily  recognise 
the  Pythasorean  contrast  Itctwecn  the  perfect  stellar  world  and  the 
irfect  terrestrial  wurld. 

'A  lirailar  continuation  of  Pythagorean  doctrine  is  oontaiued  in 
Om  Platonic  TimieuM^  with  reference  also  to  the  purely  muthematical 
eonstmctiou  of  the  cor|>ort-<al  world.  Hitc,  tmi,  the  four  elements 
•n  ehanactcrised  according  to  the  simple,  regular,  geometrical  solids 
{et  p.  46).  But  it  is  expressly  taught  that  these  wMist  of  truinyu~ 
lar  ntrfoffM,  and  thone,  t<H),  of  a  right-angh*d  sort,  which  are  in  part 
•qailateraJ,  in  partsn  furme<l  that  the  shorter  sido  is  half  the  length 
of  the  bypothoDuse.  Tlio  limiting  surfaces  of  these  solids,  —  tetrahe- 
diODf  cube,  etc.,  —  maybe  thought  of  as  composed  of  such  rights 
njlled  triangles,  and  Flato  would  have  the  essence  of  space-filling, 
la  density  or  solidity  of  IxxlieB,  reganled  as  uuusisting  in  this  com- 
positiun  of  tlieae  limiting  surfaces.  By  thus  eoncoiving  of  physical 
bodiM  A*  purely  matliennitit^  structures,  the  metaphysical  thought 
of  Um  FhiMmt  found  expression  also  in  physics,  —  the  thought, 
asmelyi  that  the  phenomenal  world  is  a  liniitiition  of  8[iaoe  formed 
in  imitatitm  of  the  Ideas.  Thpso  triangular  snrfiUH's,  which  were, 
ver.  conceived  of  as  btnng  indivisible,  have  a  suspicious  simi- 
;y  with  the  atoinie  forms  (frjcrfjiaru )  of  Demof-ritus. 
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this  rMf>f>rt  Uif  'fimiruit,  (^iiitP  M  dooA  Pcniocrltiifi.  rhnnirlipniwi  paychlrAl 
jces  by  tlirr"'n-:v.i  .if  mittun.  tnvini.  Nt  i-xamplp.  rluhl  klratimi  lo  l\u* 
^■■. .  menlir  uidlvldiuil  fx-rrriiUon  to  tlm  Mr<p*r.  etc.     "Snil'*    ik    (ur   Uie 
'■rtvkii  nt  tho  flame  Uioo  prinei|i|i-  of  uixiion  mid  of  iterccptiim.  nrnl  ja<t  Uutt 
itvrrKir  luid  «/r#vriKAr,  AHhI.  Itr  An.  T.  3.  40.1  b  26),  uid  uvcii  Plato  makcfl  the 
~i  otanctaiiUo  dependent  upon  Uh*  l\nU 
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§  12.   Tiie  ArlBtotelian  Logic. 

Tlie  breiidth  of  plan  which  ujipeared  in  the  S3'stein3  of  tho  two 
great  autipodJil  thinkers,  Deinoci-itus  and  Plato,  and  iu  aceordauce 
with  which  their  doctrines  weru  methodically  developed,  made  it 
indispensable  that  there  should  be  not  only  a  division  of  labour,  but 
a  separation  of  iiroblems.  The  titles  of  tho  writings  of  Democritus 
make  it  [n-obabtc  that  he  pi-ouecdoil  clearly  and  definitely  in  this 
respect  also.  Plato,  to  be  sure,  conceived  his  literary  activity  essen- 
tially from  the  ai-tist's  point  of  view,  but  it  is  evident  tliat  in  his 
activity  as  a  teacher  he  did  not  fail  to  make  that  arrangement  of 
problems  for  separate  treatment  which  we  miss  in  his  dialognes. 
Iu  his  schoot  the  division  ol*  philosophy  into  dialectici  ph3'iiio8, 
and  ethics  became  dominant. 

If  by  dialectic  in  this  connection  we  are  to  understand  essentially 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas  in  its  metaphysical  development,  An'stoUe 
made  the  great  step  in  ailvance  of  prefacing  the  investigation  of  the 
subject-matter  in  all  three  depai-tmeiits  with  a  preliminary  study  of 
the  e.Hnential  natnrH  uf  science,  a  doctrine  of  the  forms  and  laws  of 
acieutitie  thought.  Kveu  with  the  Sophists  and  Socrates  reflectJOQ 
had  begi.111  upon  the  question,  in  what  scientific  activity  properly 
consists^  and  the  sharpened  attention  given  to  the  inner  processes 
had  made  it  possible  for  the  abstracting  thinker  to  separate  the 
general  forms  of  the  thought-process  itself  from  tlie  particular  con- 
tents to  which  this  process  relates  at  different  timea.  All  these 
beginnings  and  attempts  — for  even  with  Plato  it  did  not  go  beyond 
this  —  were  comprehended  by  Aristotle  in  his  Logic,  and  developed 
into  a  complete  system  in  whioh  we  have  before  us  the  ripe  self- 
knowledge  of  (Jrcek  science. 

1.  The  immediate  aim  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  is,  according  to 
the  express  declarations  of  the  philosopher,  entirely  rnethodohMjiml. 
The  way  is  to  be  shown  by  which  the  goal  of  scientific  cognition  can 
be  reached  in  all  departments  of  knowledge.  As  in  rhetoric  the  art 
of  perstmsion  is  taught,  so  in  logic  we  are  to  learn  the  art  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  cognition,  and  proof.  For  this  reason  Aristotle 
did  not  reckon  logic,  which  was  his  greatest  creation,  amang  the 
philosophical  disciplineji  themselves,  but  treated  it  in  his  lectures 
as  a  propittleutic,  and  for  this  reason  his  Rchool  regarded  this 
study  as  the  general  instrument  (opyavov)  for  all  scientific  work. 

But  this  preparatory  study  itself  was  made  a  science  by  Aristotle. 
Instead  of  bringing  forward  rules  of  practical  value  in  individual 
cases,  :t8  may  well  have  been  the  case  with  the  Sophists,  instead 
of  the  general  fixing  of  a  principle  which  had  been  the  service  of 
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Sociatra,  he  offers  an  examination  of  the  thinking  activity  on  all 
aides,  a  comprehensive  examination  of  its  regular  forms.  He  fulfils 
Ike  metbodoloKicaJ  task  by  formal  lo^ic 

But  in  so  doing  it  becomes  evident  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  right  thinking  can  be  gained  only  (rum  understauiUng  the 
task  of  thought,  and  tlmt  in  turn  this  task  can  be  disclosed  only 
fiom  a  definite  idea  of  the  general  ndation  of  knowledge  to  its 
object.  Thus  the  Aristotelian  logic  is  connected  iu  the  most 
mtimate  manner  with  the  metaphysical  presupposition  which  Ho 
St  the  bttftis  of  his  treatment  of  the  other  disciplines  also.  In 
ito  priociple,  it  is  thoroughly  epitttemoloffical. 

2.  As  such,  however,  it  has  its  roots  in  the  Socratic-Platonlc 
doetriue  of  ideas.  That  which  truly  i';t,  is  the  general  or  unii?«r«al, 
and  knowledge  of  this  is  the  comfffthn.  In  this  respect  Aristotle 
■Ivmys  remained  a  Platonist.  What  he  coml>ated  in  the  system  of 
Kts  grcmt  predecessor'  was  only  the  Eleatic  asxnmption  of  absence 
^  nkUion,  —  absence  of  relation  between  general  and  particular, 
beivcen  Ideas  and  phenomena,  between  (ronceptious  and  pereep- 
tiooa;  an  absence  of  relation  which,  iu  s]>lte  of  all  his  efforts, 
Plato  had  not  overcome,  even  in  the  later  phase  of  his  teaching. 
Efcn  ss  the  final  e^use  of  occurrence  the  Ide;i3  remained  a  world 
\j  themselves  t)C8i<le  (vnfwi)  the  pht^nomeua.  Tliis  tejuing  apart 
fyiyrXrr)  of  essence  and  pheuomenou,  of  Being  and  Uecomiug,  ist 
in  addition  to  special  dialectical  objuctious/  the  object  of  the  chief 
ivprooeh  which  Aristotle  brings  against  the  doctrine  of  ideas. 
WhiJfi  Plato  had  made  two  different  worlds  out  of  the  general 
which  \s  known  by  the  conception,  and  the  ytarticular  which  is  per- 
il, llie  entire  effort  of  Aristotle  is  directed  toward  removing 
this  division  in  the  conception  of  reality,  and  discovering  that 
nlation  between  Idea  and  phenomenon  which  shall  make  concep- 
tlCNuU  knowledge  able  to  explain  what  is  pt.^rceived. 

Oat  of  this  grows  as  the  primary-  Uuik  for  logic,  tlmt  of  recognis- 
ing the  true  rtitUion  between  the  literal  and  the  particular,  and  hence 
this  fawlamftotal  form  nf  alxitract  or  conceptional  thought,  which 
had  been  already  re<-ognised  as  fuudamental  by  Socrates,  stands  in 
lbs  centre  of  the  Aristotelian  logic. 

S*  FrtadpaUy  bi  Met.  I.  V,  and  XIII.  4. 
*  iH  thHT,  two  are  urtiioi pally  wurtliy  of  mention  la  pMilng.  The  one 
■IS,  from  tbe  loiciail  (^ulK'nliii^tiim  wincli  obtains  unoii^  the  Meu,  that 
BththK  tluU  w«  ptircvivc  iiniM  Iw  Kubsuint'd  under  a  numbtT  of  Idpas ;  Uie 
KcalU  atumtton  to  the  lUtMt'ulty  that  the  n-semblunci'.  which,  acconlio^  to 
jffiUcm  fxiMU  hftwcfi)  Uio  liK-a  ami  'be  jihcttomtfiioii,  makoi  neoemary  ttill 
Bfcer  grnctRd  above  both,  ct^;.. /n  in/luitttm  {Atitp*nm  — aAriwt/Ktwm  —  r^ir«t 
i>vr«f). 
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Tlie  importance  of  this  same  relation  grows  out  of  still  another 
course  of  thtniglit.  If  Aristotle  found  any  previous  works  that 
were  prcparatflvy  for  his  theory  of  science,  tliuy  consisted  in  the 
considerations  of  the  Sophists  with  regai-d  to  the  art  (principiUljr 
rhetorical)  of  proof  and  refutation.  If  miw  Aristotle  a.sked  hi!* 
one  can  prove  anytliing  suientifically,  i.e.  in  a  manner  uuiversaUj' 
valid  and  relating  to  true  knowledge,  he  found  that  this  could  w>n* 
sist  only  in  the  deditctiuji  of  the  pariiadar  from  the  genpral.  Tu 
prove  gcionti6f.:ally  means  to  state  the  grounds  for  the  validity  ot 
what  is  asserted,  and  these  are  to  he  found  only  in  the  more  general 
under  which  llie  particulap  is  subsumed. 

Frnin  tliis  rcsult^'d  the  peculiar  conijilioation  which  constitute 
the  Aristoteliiui  conception  of  scienpo.  Tlic  general,  the  Idea,  is, 
as  tho  true  Being,  the  cttwse  of  ocinirrence  and  ehange.  It  is  th:it. 
therefore,  out  of  which  and  tlironsh  which  the  pei-ceived  jtartifuliir 
13  to  he  comprpfiended,  vcnreitml,  or  e^rpfuiufd-  Science  has  to  set  furth 
how  tho  perceived  particular  follows  from  the  general  which  is 
known  in  conceptiona.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  is  in  thought 
tho  ground  by  means  of  wliich  and  from  whiidi  the  particular  is 
proved.  Accordingly,  conceiving  or  conipreliending  and  proving  are__ 
the  same  thing,  viz.  deduction  of  the  part icniar  from  the  general.         fl 

Tho  Sf'icntiHc  theory  of  Aristotle  is  nreordingly  concentnitcd  in 
the  conception  of  dcrivafitin.  or  ik'ductiou  (diroSetfts).  iScicntitic 
explanatiiin  of  phenomena  from  true  Being  is  the  same  logical 
process  as  scientific  proof:  namely,  the  deduction  or  derivation  of 
what  is  given  in  perception  from  its  general  ground.  Explainiiiy 
and  i>r(jving  are  therefore  denoted  by  the  same  word,  "deduction," 
and  the  right  ])roof  is  that  which  takes  as  its  groimd  the  actual  or 
real  general  cause  of  that  whi<'h  is  to  bo  proved.'  It  is,  therefore* 
thfi  task  of  science  to  exhibit  the  lofjkal  neassity  \\\i\\  which  t!ie 
particular  insight  (of  perception)  follows  from  the  general  insight  (of 
OOinoeption),  and  the  particular  plienumcnon  from  the  general  cause. 

This  characterisation,  of  the  task  of  science,  thus  dL'vcloi)ed  from 
metaphysical   presuppositions,  experienced  an  essential  change  iili_ 
the  progress  of  its  author's  investigations.  ^| 

;i.  Tlie  most  immcili.ite  task  of  logic,  according  to  this,  is  to 
establish  more  exactly  what  deduction  —  I'.e.  on  the  one  hand,  proofs. 


^ 


»  This  ilefinition  of  the  concfiHlon  of  $ciftit!J\c  prvnf  is  obviously  liirectt'd 
^alnM  the  rhfiitricnt  proof  of  the  Sopliiarj*.  In  itu-  m-i  vf  ]M'rnn(it«ion,  nil  prcjofa 
aro  WL-k-rtiiic.  Uowcver  extcvniil  ilicy  iimy  n'limin  to  tlip  tnic  nature  (if  the, case, 
pp  »vi«lt«l  (tpily  llipy  ii.rt'  fonnally  siiffiritnt  to  hring  the  hearer  to  assent.  ScieiUlfic 
pronf,  hnwcvcr,  should  proccecl  tnim  tho  triner,  lnjiical  neci-ssity  of  tbe  catKt,  ami 
Bhoiikl  therefore  glvo  at  the  same  time  height  into  tlio  true  cause  of  wlial  is  to 
be  pruvcd. 
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«i  the  oilier  hand,  exjilanation  —  pmperly  is,  or  to  set  forth  those 

fanas  in  which  thought  cognises  the  dei^emleiice  of  Ike  particular 

^Km  tiU*  general.    This  thi»ory  was  given  hy  Aristotle  in  the  Anal^- 

k$ttb€  logical  groundvvork,  which  treats  synthuticiiU}-,  iu  the  first 

jwt,  of  the  syllogism,  in  th?  second  of  deduction,  proof,  and  concoi>- 

tiJtL     For  in  the  pi-ocfSiS  of  analysing  those  activities  of  thought  in 

^vhteh  aJl  deduction  eonsists,  there  results  as  simple  fundaineiitul 

Ubrm  the  do<Inction  of  ono  projMiRitioii,  one  statement  from  anotlier : 

*ie.  the  inftrtnce  or  ByUogiam  (trwXXoyitf/*os). 

The  dottrinf  nf  the  ttyllntjinm  he»:anie  thus  the  central  point  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic.  To  tliis  points  all  that  ho  taiti^ht  (ayiiiarontty 
otUj  in  the  most  genei-al  outlines)  concerning  the  forms  of  thought 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  syllogism :  out  of  it  come  all  the  points 
Tiew  in  his  mothoilidogy. 

The  outlines  of  this  tloctrine,  which  form  the  hdfiis  of  traditional 
nren  to  this  day,  are  the  followiug.  The  syllogism  is  the 
inetiou  of  a  judgment  from  two  other  judgments.  Since  in  a 
irnt  one  concept  (the  pre<Licate)  is  iiltirmed  uf  another  concept 
<l}ie  subject),  this  attirmatiun  can  he  grounded  only  by  establisliing 
tbit  desirpd  connection  l»etwcpn  the  two  by  means  of  a  third  concept, 
the  middle  term  (^urw).  This  third  concept  must  then  stand  iu 
tome  relations  with  tliu  other  two,  and  these  relations  must  lie 
in  two  judgments,  which  are  called  the  premises  (irport£- 
le  syllogism.  Inference,  or  drawing  the  conclusion,  con- 
in  the  process  of  thought  which,  from  the  relations  that  one 
the  same  concept  (tho  middle  term)  sustains  to  two  other 
pUi,  diHCM>Ters  tho  relation  of  these  two  concepts  to  each  other. 
AgteeiUily  to  its  general  )>  res  up  positions,  the  Aristotoliui  doctrine 
the  syltogtsni  tixeil  its  attention  upon  but  one  of  the  t^ssible 
lions  exUting  between  concepts,  —  the  relation  of  the  ttubordiw^ 
of  the  [Kirticnhir  nniler  the  general.  The  only  qneKtinn  for  this 
iry  is  alwnys  whether  the  one  concept  (the  subject)  should  In 
iboittinated  to  the  other  (the  predicate)  or  not.  The  doctrine  of 
syllogism  has  to  do  only  with  the  knowleflge  of  those  forms 
thought  according  to  which  it  is  to  be  decided,  with  the  help  of 
•a  ititarmedinte  concept,  whether  a  aitbortUrnttion  of  one  concept  vjtdrr 
\Mkrr  occur*  or  not.  This  ([uestion  Aristotle  answered  iu  an  ahso- 
Itely  exhaustive  manner ;  in  tlus  cunsistd  both  the  abiding  worth 
U«  doetrine  of  tho  syllogism  and  also  the  limits  of  its  signifi- 


In  MNTNipondenec  with  the  fact  just  noted,  Aristotle  treats  in  his 
fory  of  the  jnilynwnt  essentially  only  the  two  elemfuttt  which  come 
Iu  consideration  for  this  end:    first,  Quantity,  which  determines 
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the  kind  of  subordination  of  the  subject  to  the  predicate  as  regards 
extent,  and  yiebls  the  distinctions  of  general,  ijarticular,  and  singQ- 
lar  judguiButs;  and  second.  Quality,  according  to  which  this  sul> 
ordination  is  eitlier  affirmed  or  denied,  and,  therefore,  the  relation 
either  of  connection  or  of  Beparatiou  is  aasurtod  as  existing  bet^'oea 
the  respective  extents  of  the  two  cnncejjts. 

The  kinds  or  iif^ures  (rrx^fuiTa)  of  tlie  syllogism  are,  therefor*, 
essentially  fixed  by  the  maiiiier  in  which  the  relations  of  subordina- 
tion between  tlie  concepts,  which  are  given  in  the  premises,  deter- 
mine the  siiI>ordin;itioii  sought  in  the  cyiiuhision,  —  a  relation  whiob 
finds  its  exturual  expression  in  the  position  of  the  middle  t«.»rni  in 
the  two  premises,  since  this  is  either  the  subject  of  one  premise  and 
predicate  of  the  other,  or  predicate  of  both,  or  subject  of  both.  As 
the  most  valuable  and  primitive  of  these  three  ilgures,  however, 
Aristotle  consistently  designated  the  first,  because  in  it  the  principle 
of  suboi-d illation  is  jmrely  and  clearly  expressed,  since  the  subject 
of  the  concliLtjiou  la  subordinated  to  the  ttiidiLle  term,  and  together 
with  tins,  as  failing  within  its  compass,  is  subordinated  to  the  predi- 
cate of  the  major.' 

4.  But  by  deliniug  inference,  aud  so  deduction,  proof,  and  expla^ 
nation  in  this  way,  it  followed  that  only  propositions  of  a  lesser 
degree  of  generality  could  hDdeilur.pd  from  those  of  liigher  generality 
by  means  of  this  activity  so  essential  to  science.  That  is,  by  means 
of  inference,  we  can  never  prove  anything  e(]ually  general  with  tlie 
premises,  to  say  nothing  of  proving  anything  more  general.  The 
peculiar  restriction  of  the  ancient  idea  of  the  nature  of  thought, 
according  to  which  thought  c^ia  only  apprehend  and  take  apart 
what  is  given  but  can  never  produce  anything  new,  makes  its 
appearance  in  this  featuro  of  the  Aristotelian  logic.  From  this, 
however,  it  follows  iiumediately  that  the  deducing,  proving,  and  ex- 
plaining science  may,  indeed,  in  the  individual  case,  be  able  to  t&ke 
that  which  has  served  as  premise  in  the  syllogism,  and  deduce  it 
again  as  the  conclusion  of  a  still  more  general  syllogism,  but  must, 
nevertheless,  ultimately  proceed  from  premises  w!dch  are  themselves 
capable  of  no  further  deduction,  proof,  and  comprehension,  of  no 
reduction  to  middle  terms.  The  truth  of  these  ultimate  premises  is, 
therefore,  iimnvtHate  (afucra),  not  to  be  deduced,  proved  or  compre- 
hended. All  deduction  needs  something  primitive;  all  proof,  a 
ground  that  cannot  l>c  proved ;  all  explaining,  something  given  which 
cannot  be  explained 

I  The  details  cannot  be  devclnped  here.  Of.  in  general,  F.  Kaiii|>e,  Die 
ErkrnntntH»thfort«  dra  AriMofthf  {]^*ipft.  1870);  U.  Kucken,  Die  Mttltodr  \irr 
ariiiiotrliitt'ht-n  FtirnchiiHtj  (Ufrliii,  1872). 
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■  The  apwlictic,  proring,  auil  explaining  actirity  of  science  has, 
'  thetvfore,  a  limit ;  the  ultimate  gruiiiuls  of  proof  are  not  to  be  proved ; 
tAc  ultimate  can.sos  used  in  explaining  are  not  to  be  explained. 
Ilenr-o  if  science  is  to  fultil  its  task,  whiuli  consists  in  explaining  the 
putioubu'  by  means  of  the  general,  it  must  first  press  forward  from 
the  particular  on  to  the  general,  in  the  case  of  which  proving  and 
expljuoiog  are  forbidden  by  the  nature  of  the  ease,  because  oa  imme- 
diately certain  it  asserts  itself  as  nut  to  be  deduced  and  not  to  be 
pmvnd.  Henee  the  processes  of  deducing,  proving,  and  explaining, 
in  which  the  ultimate  task  of  science  cxfusists,  must  l>e  preceded  by 
tlw  Atarrhing  out  of  the  starting-points  for  deduction,  of  the  ultimata 
grcMUids  of  priH>f,  and  of  the  highest  principles  of  explanation.  The 
actirikj  of  thought  involved  in  this  last  process  Aristotle  calls  dia* 
IrofiCt  and  has  laid  down  its  principles  in  the  Topics. 

Ttu*  procedure  of  searching  out  thfi  tjrounds  is  not,  in  the  nature  of 
th«  caae,  attended  by  the  same  "  apodictie  certainty,"  as  is  that  of 
dadneinf  consequences  from  the  grfjumis,  when  the  latter  are  once 
Mtebltsbed.  Investigation  procenls  frum  the  particular  given  in 
parrrption,  and  frnm  the  iileas  i!urreiit  in  tmstomary  opinion  (lySo^), 
to  find  the  general,  from  which  the  particular  can  then  be  proved 
asd  Mphiined.  InfeMitjiUifm,  therefore,  follows  a  direction  the 
nmse  of  tluit  taken  by  deduction ;  the  latter  is  deductive,  the 
fomter  inductive,  epagogic.  The  latter  proceeds,  proving  and 
uplaiuing,  from  gencrid  X*i  particular ;  the  fonnor,  searching  and 
testing,  from  particular  to  genend.'  Only  the  comjdcted  science  is 
"apodicUc*';   sciencu,  in  its  process  of  coming  into  being,  is  ei>a- 

In  all  these  investigations  and  the  contrasts  that  appear  in  them, 

the  chief  question  for  Aristotle  is  that   with   regard  to  judgments; 

bat  in  connection  with  tliis  he  treats  also  concvjda.     As  a  judgment 

it  prov(<d  or  deduredr  by  bt'itig  concluded  Innw  more  general  judg- 

ita,  by  means  of  the  middle  term,  so  a    concefit   is   deduced  or 

hf  being  formed   from   a  more  genend  concept  (the   next 

ir  class  or  genus,  yivoi)  by  adding  a    {>articutar  characteristic 

mark  or  dijfemtce  (&u^opa).     This  deduction  of  the  concept  isdejini- 

tiom    (lfit9fta%).    As,  however,  the  deduction  of   propositions   ulti- 

■nteljr  preauppoees  most  general  premises,  which  cannot  be  further 

■Thh  rrlaii<m  nf  cmtmrietj  between  dpiluctlmi  aiitl  liKjulry  Arlsu^Ue  ex- 
pnawnl  In  lb*-  staUftufiiU  llint  tlint  wliirh,  om  rfKiinIx  lh«  natnrv  of  lh«-  tiling,  is 
Oil*  orl^luU  {rpiffpow  rj  #(!»«).  wt<l  thervtoro  the  peniTnl,  w  lor  tiumnn  kiiowl- 
MJI^>  ihn  Uti*r,  iltftt  wliii'li  riiiuit  b^  ao(|iiint1  (l^rtpa*  wp6t  i]tUi)  i  nail  that,  on 

t  r/tntnuy.  Umt  wlilrli  in  for  wi  the  hhihI  itiimi-diiilfi  (rfiirtpon  wp6t  ^uat),  tlio 
t,  b,  accunling  to  itie  true  twu-'iicv,  the  tlerivalj  te,  lliv  Ulvr  (^ttrtpot  rj 
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proved,  so,  too,  flftfiiiitinn  of  lower  (ymcepLa  goes  baok  ultimately  to 
loost  ^(iiieral  eutuifpta  which  withdraw  from  all  atUuupts  at  deduc- 
tion and  oxi)liiniLtii?n.  Tlit>8e  concepts,  alsoj  as  well  as  the  highest 
premises  of  pi-oof,  must  he  sought  inductively;'  and  it  seems  SfcS 
though  Aristotle  looked  upon  the  propositions  of  highest  generality^ 
as  tho  elueidutions  of  these  most  general  concepts.  I 

6.  Amonfi  thfi  text- hooks  which  Atistotio  left,  the  two  mat  is 
logical  treatises,  the  Analytics  and  the  TopU%  are  those  which  arts 
inoRt  nearly  complete  by  far.''  This  may  explain  the  fact  that  th 
logical  tloni;ind.H  whiuh  the  IMiiliisupher  makes  of  science  are  devel-' 
oped  so  eleai-ly  and  siir<»ly,  wliile,  on  thu  other  hand,  his  system  a» 
carried  out  in  the  form  known  to  us,  fuIHls  in  but  a  lesser  measure, 
the  ex])ectations  tlnis  raised. 

l<'or  evidently  we  siiould  expect  that  a  sure  statemeut  could  !» 
made  as  to  what  tho  Philosopher  deelarewl  to  i>n  those  immeiliately 
certain,  highest  propositions  or  coiic(q>t8  which  were  to  bo  the  result 
of  investigation,  and  tho  starting-point  of  proof  and  ex|)lanation. 
If,  however,  we  ask  for  these,  we  tind  ourselves  in  great  embaprass- 
raent  as  rrg-.irds  tho  te;u:hing  of  Aristotle.  Of  general  projtosltions 
there  is  hut  a  single  ]>rinf.tple,  the  priiic.iplp.  of  cnnfntfiicU'fu,*  which 
he  Rct  forth  as  an  niiprfU'iihle  major  premise,  or  highest  prim-iple 
for  all  proofs,  partly  in  tlie  purely  togieal  setting  that  aftirmation 
and  denial  of  the  siune  comhination  of  roncepts  redproeally  exrlude 
eiu'h  other,  jmrtly  in  the  nn_-tapliysieal  form  that  a  thiii^^  cannot  be 
the  same  and  also  not  be  the  same.  Hvit  asiHo  from  this  he  prefers  to 
call  attention  to  the  fftct  that  every  department  of  knowledge  has  its 
own  uUimiit<?  presuppositions,  and  does  not  state  these  more  exactly. 

If,  liowover,  we  seek  for  the  highest  concepts, — aside  from  tho 
reference  miide  here  also  to  the  ]i:irtieular  nature  of  individual  dis- 
ciplines, — we  have  the  ohoiee  between  the  four  "principles"  idpxii)t 
or  "causes,"  ttf  the  MefupfnjsicM,  atid  the  "categories,"  which  ai-e 
dosiguateil  as  tho  fundamental  forms  of  predication  concerning  what 
is, — a  ehoif^e  not  ileindt'd  by  Aristotle.  In  both  ejises  we  iind  o«r- 
sclves  alreaily  in  the  midst  of  the  material  as  opposed  to  tho  formal 
elements  of  his  teaohing. 


I 


I 

I 


*  Over  wialnat  detomiinatlnn  (wp^fitirtt),  as  tho  dpdurtlon  of  one  concept 
fmiii  iliM  lii^'lur  liy  a<Uliiiy  a  ti^w  iimrk,  Ktaiula  ilnTefore  alBimctiini  (d^o(^ffir) 
Hs  ppH'i'KK  of  (uniuition  nf  class-conct'pis, — a  pTO(;os«  wliicli,  by  ooiitiimally 
tnklnj;  nwfiy  1n*iJvulii;il  chnmctorUtics.  gains  a  concept  ponror  in  cniitcnts,  Imt 
wl  tt^r  in  its  rxiciit.  Porminirm  nf  coticcpt-s  i.s,  aci.<ini)ncly,  with  j>  ri;it>itli'.  a^in 
CO  aitletf ly  analylii-,  wliiie  wilii  I'laUi  il.  Iiail  I>i*pn  iiiluitivf.  AriHU>lIe  ww  tho 
II rut  to  fri'e  hiiiinclf  from  llii-  o]>iionl  nn:ilf>jr?'.  itl  icrnrilniipt*  wllli  wlilcli  the  know- 
ing process  of  ttiouglit  Imtl  hccn  ronrrtivcd  even  liy  Dcuifwritiis  iini  I'lnlo. 

*  In  tho  case  o(  the  TupUs,  UiIj*  r»ti]|il<'t('rip»<»i  neenis  even  to  have  been  at- 
laiued.  ^  Met.  IV.IiH. 


J 
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■  S  13.   The  System  of  Development 

■  Tl?  impression  of  something  comjdftely  new,  which  the  logic  of 
I      Anvtotl^mukes,  as  contrasteil  with  all  that  hotl  previously  appeared 

^  tirwk  •eience,  roats  principally  upon  the  capacity  for  abstntfi 
*4«9ftf.  presupposed  iii  so  high  a  degree  by  this  se|»aration  of  the 
BVn«ral  Foniis  of  th«U|;ht  from  every  pussihle  content  —  a  separa- 
tion that  evinced  his  geniiin.  Thi«  p'tiins  fur  the  furmatinn  (»f  con- 
^ptiuiis  by  abfttraetiou  was  evintit^d  by  Aristotle  in  all  departments 
trf  liis  sciiiitific  work,  and  if  the  "Father  of  logic"  becnmo  tha 
J)lii]oHophic  t^arher  for  two  thousand  years,  ho  owes  this  success, 
first  of  all,  tn  the  siireness,  clearness,  and  consistency  with  which 
lie  formetl  and  defined  his  conceptions.  He  fulBlled  the  task  set  by 
Socrates,  and  in  so  doing  created  the  langunf^  of  science,  TJie  funda- 
netttml  Jiart  of  the  seieiitiGe  conceptions  and  fX]>rfssiun8  )'V«rywherts 
In  tiM,  evtfD  to  the  present  time,  goes  back  to  his  formulations. 

Witl»  this  inclination  to  alistraction  is  coitnectcd  the  further  fact 
KSmU  Ari»tntlf'  scdved  Uw  fniktUtmental  pmblem  of  Grpvk  philostiph^ 
—  Tiz.  how  behind  the  changing  multiplicity  of  phenomena  a  uni- 
tary and  abiding  Iteing  i.s  to  bo  thought  —  by  means  of  a  concejtt  of 
rrJo/roft,  that  of  rffvWo;>m<'nf.  His  two  great  predi-cesgnrs  b.id  still 
bvvD  seeking  to  assign  u  piirticular  content  to  the  conception  of  tnie 
Bving.  l>nmnrritus  had  reganled  the  atoms  and  their  motion,  Plato 
the  Ideas  and  their  Bnal  causation,  as  the  causes  of  phenomena, — 
Mttsea  different  from  the  phenomena  themselves.  Aristotle,  how- 
ert-r,  determined  the  true  n'ality — that  which  is — an  the  eaatnce 
nA*M  HM/ittds  fN  the  jifitmnme^ta  ffi*>7nftelves.  fie  renounced  the  at- 
tempt to  think  out  !is  the  cause  of  phenomena  auniething  different 
from  them  (a  secmid  world),  and  tanyht  ihut  the  Being  of  things 
which  is  known  in  concrption  iwssesses  no  other  reality  than  the 
•am  total  of  the  i»henomcna  in  which  it  rvftlinnt  itself.  So  regarded, 
Beiiq;  (o^itm)  tikes  on  the  chartrh-r  of  the  funrure  (ro  ti  ^v  <fnu). 
whi<^h  ponstitutes  the  one,  only  grtuind  of  its  individual  formations^ 
hot  is  Tta\  or  actual  only  in  these  tliemselves,  an<1  atl  pfn^iomfuni 
mfpearancr  or  coming  into  being  becomes  the  rtfilimititm  nf  the 
nam<«.  This  is  the  contn^pt  of  relation  by  means  of  which  Aristntio 
nTercame  the  opposition  of  the  IlcnLclitic  and  Kleatie  metaphysics. 

1.  In  particular,  the  prix-css  nf  development  presents  itielf  to 
ArisVitlu  as  the  rrlation  of  Fftnn-  nnd  MttH^r  ((73o«,  /lo^^i; — vKtf)^ 
Plato '  bod  diMilaivd  the  world  of  phenomena  to  be  a  mixturo  of  the 

*  Tba  mala  oatltnM  of  ibe  Ariib^tetbin  nii'Li}il)yiuc'»  ilfvrlnp  in  tlir  Nhnplr«t 
Wftj  from  UuU  pluUH!  itf  tlit*  rbl'Uiii'  iiMlitj'liViii'-'  whicli  m  |)ri-iK-iitr<l  in  iIk- 
Pha^hnM  (ef.  BboTo,  }  11,  fl).  Cf.  J.  C.  Glu«*r.  Die  Mctnph^fik  tie*  ArtntuUlr* 
(Berlin,  IMl). 
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" unliuiiteil "  and  of  "limitation";  Aristotle  holds  to  the  ohserra- 
tiou  that,  in  everything  of  the   pheuomeaal  world,  formed  matter 
lies  before  ua.     But  for  liim  this  matter  is,  indeed,  in  itself  indefi- 
nite, and  yet  not  imrely  inilifferont,  empty  spiicpj  but  a  corporeal 
substratum  (wTTOKetfuvov) ;    for   him,   this   form   is   not   merely  the 
mathematical  limit,  but  the  form  determined  as  to  its  contents  bj 
the  essence.     The  matter  or  material  substratum  is  the   possibility 
of  that  whii^h,  in  thn  complete  thing,  has  become  a(-.tual  or  real  by 
means  of  the   form.     In   matter,   therefore,   the   essential   nature 
{pvtria)  is  given  only  pulenUally  (Stvo/i'O-     I'^irst,  and  only  by  me^ans 
of  the  form,  does  it    exist   in    reality  or  aclualitif  (tvtpyiitf,   tuitn). 
Occurrence^  however,  or  the  natural  process,  is  that  process  in  which 
the  essence  passes  over  from  mere  possibility,  through  form,  into 
actualisation.     The  essence  has  not  any  secuud,  higher  reality  beside 
and  apart  from  the  jihouomena;  it  exists  only  in  the  successioaof 
its   phenomenal    manifestations,  by  means  of  which  it  realises  ita 
own  possibility.     The  universal  is  real  or  actual  only  in  the  partic- 
ular;   the  particular  is  only  because  in   it   the  universal  realises 
itself. 

With  this  transformation  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  Aristotle  solves 
the  fundamental  problem  of  the  tbeort'tical  ph  ilosopliy  of  the 
Greeks,  viz.  that  of  so  thinking  Being  or  what  "  is  "  that  Becomiug, 
or  the  process  of  Nature  {das  Geachekeii),  may  be  explained  from.  ■ 
it.  From  the  Hylozuism  of  the  Milesians  on  to  the  opposing 
theories  of  his  two  great  predecessors,  all  standpoints  of  Greek 
metaphysics  are  contained  as  elements  in  this  doctrine  of  Aristotle. 
The  Being  cognised  in  concejjtion  is  tlie  general  essence,  which 
realises  itself  in  its  particular  phenomenal  manifestations  from 
potentiality  on  through  form,  and  the  process  of  this  realisation  is  ■ 
motion.  Being  is  that  whieh  comes  to  existence  in  the  processes 
of  Nature.  This  stilf-realiaation  of  the  essence  in  the  phenomena, 
Aristotle  calls  enlehchy  (<WcA<x««^)' 

2.  The  central  point  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  lies,  therefore, 
in  this  new;  conception  of  the  cosmic  ptytcemes  as  the  realisniioH  of 
the  essence  in  the  phenovienon^  and  the  respect  in  which  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  earlier  explanation  of  Nature  consists  therefore  in 
carrying  throuffh  in  conceptions  the  teieolmjtf  which  I'lato  had  orUy 
set  up  as  postulate,  and  developed  in  mythical,  figurative  form. 
While  the  earlier  metaphysics  had  looked  upon  the  mechanical 
process  of  pre8.sure  and  Impjict  as  the  typical  fundamental  relation  I 
of  the  cosmic  processes,  Aristotle  regarded  as  this  typical  rela- 
tion tho  devclojmient  of  organisms  and  man's  building  or  forming 
activity.    From  these  two  departments  he  took  his  examples  whea 
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it  rished  to  elucidate  the  metaphysical  chara(!ter  of  the  cosmic 
fKoeeSMt.* 

yerertheless,  the  relation  of  ftirni  and  matter  is  not  completely 
the  sune  in  thesis  two  kinds  of  purposive  processes,  aud  the  differ- 
moe  between  the  two  asserts  itself  everywhere  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Aristotelian  t'uudamental  thought.  lu  the  case  of  organic 
ptooeeses,  matter  and  form  are  the  two  sides,  separable  only  through 
afastmclioo,  of  one  and  the  same  reality  identii^al  from  beginning 
lo  end;  even  in  the  germ  which  in  the  [trocess  of  devolopuient 
brings  the  essence  to  its  unfolding,  the  matter  is  ali-oady  shaped 
tnbenially  by  the  form.  In  the  caae  of  artistic  construction,  on  the 
rontrary,  the  material  which  contains  possibility  exists  at  first  by 
itself,  and  the  work  of  the  artist  with  its  end  in  view  is  added  later 
to  produce  the  8hai>e  by  means  of  motion. 

In  the  latter  case,  tlierefore,  the  development  is  to  be  regarded 
iEtider,/bur  princijiteji.  These  are  the  Mailer,  the  Form,  the  End,  and 
the  CitwK  of  wliat  comes  to  (jass  or  comes  to  be. 

In  the  former  case,  on  the  contrar}',  the  three  other  principles,  as 
set  over  against  the  Matter,  are  but  different  expressions  for  the 
wamt  thing,  since  the  Form  constitutes  the  Cause  and  the  Kosult  of 
WB  ptoccfts. 

We  find,  acconlingly,  that  when  applied  to  the  task  of  science, 
tliis  fundamental  relation  of  form  ami  matter  is  carried  out  in  a 
Iwofold  way :  on  the  one  hand,  individunl  things  are  regarded  as 
•rU-realifting  foruut;  on  the  other  hand,  things  in  reiatton  to  one 
anotkrr  are  regarded,  the  one  as  matter,  the  other  as  form.  These 
two  ipplications  of  the  fundamental  principle  go  through  the  entire 
Aristotelian  systeni  side  by  side,  and  in  the  general  principles  of 
Um*  lyBtem  they  sometimcN  so  collide,  that  it  is  only  by  their  scparor 
tioD  that  apparent  contradiction  can  be  cleared  away. 

3.  The  former  point  of  view  yields  the  result,  that  for  the  Aristo- 
telian conception  of  the  world,  in  contrast  with  Iwth  that  of  Bemoc- 
Htns  and  that  of  Plato,  the  tnily  reid  is  the  individual  thing, 
determined  in  itself  by  its  form.  To  it,  therefore,  belongs  primarily 
the  name  of  etsence  or  mhxtancfi  (oinria).  But  the  essence  develo|)S 
and  realises  itself  in  individual  determinations,  which  are  partly  its 
■tsfees  (roBij).  partly  its  relations  to  other  things'  (ri  irpos  tl). 
Heooe  knowledge  has  these  which  belong  to  the  thing  (ri  cvfi^fttpif 
Cora)  to  predicate  of  it,  while  the  individual  thing  itself  cannot  be 
pradiottted  of  anything  else,  Le.  in  the  proposition  it  can  be  only 

■  Aside  from  its  dlscunlon  hi  the  Metaphysics,  ibis  (lOBsUon  is  chiefly  treated 
in  the  n^siOL 

«jbc.xiv.2.  loeohss. 
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subject  and  never  predicate.'     Of  these  modes  in  which  subetanM 
manifests  itaulf,  or  of  the  jirtidicates  tliat  are  possible  with  regard 
to  it,  Aristotle  enuwenites  as  calejjorieSf  quantity   (irocrov),  quality 
(iroioi'),  relation  {vp6t  Tt)i  determinutiou  in  space  uud  time  (ntiv,  iroTi),    ■ 
actiou  (iroKiv),  and  pa»siu]i  or  passivity  {vatrx^tv) ;  and  in  additiou, 
also,    position    {Ktlcri^ai)    and    condition    (^x*^v).      This    collcctidu 
(making  tfin  categories  inclnsive  uf  substam^e),  iu  which,  perhap6| 
gramuiitticrul   observations  eo-oj^erated,  is  designed  to  present  th© 
hifjlttut  dances  or  genera  uudt^r  which  the  contents  of  all  possible 
idea^i  are  to  be  subsumed.     Yet  Aristotle  made  no  methodical  uso 
of  this  collection,  and  his  doctrine  of  t\i&  categories  ac([uircd,  there- 
fore, no  importance  in  his  metaphysics,  aside  from  the  alxive-notcd 
relation  of  substance  to  its  determinations. 

When  we  consider  how  sharply  Aristotle  shaped  out  the  scientifie 
conception  of  substance  in  its  logical  and  metaphysical  character, 
it  may  appear  strange  at  the  first  glauee  that  he  has  announced 
neitluT  a  methodical  prim-iple  nor  a  i-eal  principle  applying  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  according  to  which  it  would  be  possible  to  de- 
cide what  these  truly  cKi.stlng  individual  things,  in  his  sense  of  the 
word,  are.  It  is  cluur  nuly  thatf  on  the  une  hand,  he  did  not  regard 
zs  essence  everything  whatever  that  occasionally  appears  in  ex* 
perience  us  a  thing  separate  from  others,  ami,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  ascribed  this  almractcr  to  organic  individuals,  to  individual 
men.  It  would  be  in  the  spirit  uf  his  teaching  to  suppose  that  be 
could  have  spoken  of  an  "  essence  "  only  where  an  inner  determina- 
tion of  ffirm  constitutes  the  ground  of  the  coherence  of  individual 
characteristics,  where,  therefore,  the  knowledge  of  this  essence 
solves  the  problem  of  science  —  viz.  to  determine  existent  reality 
by  the  gemiral  conception.  —  in  so  far  as  the  abiding  individual 
thing  forms  the  clasa-cuncf  pt  fur  all  its  particular  modes  of  appear- 
ing which  show  themselves  in  perception. 

Itut  the  Socmtic-lMatonic  view  of  the  problem  of  science  bi'ought 
with  it  the  consequeuoo  that  Aristotle  deKiaed  ynt  aj'ain  the  fssonco 
of  the  individual  thing  as  that  thnnigh  which  the  individual  thing 
belongs  to  its  dasa  or  gpecies.  If  substance,  a&  contrasted  with  its 
perceptible  phenomena  and  attributes,  presents  the  universal,  on 
the  other  hand  the  sj^ecies  (ycvos,  or  again  I'latonicaJly,  cSo$)  is  the 
universal  that  realises  itself  in  the  individual  substiuiees.  Here,  tms 
the  same  relation  is  i-e|jeat(td ;  the  species  exists  <mly  in  so  tax  as  it 
roatises  itself  in  individual  things  as  their  tndy  existing  essenoef 
and  the  individual  thing  exists  only  as  the  species  comes  to  its  plie- 
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■  ttOMBiAl  luanifostatiou  in  it    Just  for  this  reason  the  species  also 

■  ^VQ  ibe  claim  to  tbe  metaphysical  significance  of  being  essences 
I     (•Mm),     liy  this  means  the  couception  of  substance  with  Aristotle 

■  contains  a  peculiarly  changeable  double  meaning.     The  substances 
f     Imper  are  iudivirhial  things  as  dotornuned  in  conce]ition,  Vmt  as  a 

I^Qoond  kind  of  substanu'ea   (SciVcpot  oJHrtut)  '  we   have  the  spcries 
'^'hJob  ooDStikute  tlie  essence  of  individual  things,  just  as  these  latter 
^^uttitute  the  essence  of  perceptible  phenoroena, 
SoientiSc  knowledge  is  direotod  partly  toward  the  conception  of 
%Ju»  individual  thing,  partly  toward  the  conception  of  the  species. 
%aeb  of  these  realises  itself  in  phenomena,  and  here  there  is  found 
■atach  which,  as  belonging  directly  to  the  cou<^cption  {witftt^TjKara  in 
%Im  narrower  sense),  can  be  deduc««t  from  it,  but  also  much  which, 
as  Ibreign  to  tlie  oonct'ption,  appears  in  the  particular  only  iucidont- 
ally,  as  aoDUaequeace  of  the  mutter  in  whirh  the  cuneeption  realises 
itself;  and  of  this  which  is  oonceptionally  indifferent  or  "  accUlentul " 
(^^i^^ff^ffiptira  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word)  tliere  is,  accoi-ding 
to   Uie  ptvsupiHjsitions  of   the  Aristotelian  doctrine,   no  ''theory," 
•cifutitio  kuowleilge.     Hence  Aristotle  also  —  and  in  this  lies  a 
ehancteristic  limit  of  the  ancient  study  of  Nature  —  disclaimed  on 
fcineipU  any  scientific  insight  into  the  necessity  of  law,  with  which 
thp  most  individual  and  most  jwirticular  follow  from  the  gcn- 
Tbis  individual  instance  he  declared  rather  to  be  soniotlnng 
i«*U/  accidental,  not  ti>  be  explained  by  oonceptiun,  and  limited 
itifio  ciinsi<li't:ition  tu  that  whii'h  is  valid  universally  {ttaff  oAou), 
least /or  the  mtut  part  {ijrl  t6  -roXw). 
4.    In  this  we  see  decidedly  a  holtling  fast  to  the  tradition  of  the 
of  Ideas :  the  same  attitude  discloses  itself  also  in  another 
on.     If,  that  is,  the  relation  of  matti^'r  and  form  is  affirmed 
bariwe^n  the  different  things  or  elassca  of  things,  eat^h  of  which  is 
in   itsrU  already  actual   as  formed  matter,   this  relation  t>eoome8 
rrlittitr  in  so  far  as  tlie  same  thing  which  in  contrast  with  a  lower 
U  to  In  regarded  as  form,  appears  as  matter  when  eontrasted  with 
Uw  bifjber.     In  thisasix^ct  the  conce)>tion  uf  development  becomes 
tlwt  prituiiple  of  an  nrdfrimj  of  fhiu/js  ticconlhig  to  their  mftnphyiiieai 
ffwJti«M,r(niMidrring  tlu'se  things  ax  rising  in  iinintt^rruptedsuooession 
from  tbe  lowest  fonmitions  of  matter  to  the  highest  forms.     In 
this  scale  every  class  of  things  is  aj^Higued  its  metaphysical  dignity 
lij  nwNUis  of  tbe  test  that  it  is  regarded  as  form  of  tbe  lower  and  as 
Um  matarUl  of  the  higher. 

*  flo,  St  ImuR.  Ihrr  am  rni\fi\  in  th?  trr-ati:4e  on  catecarles,  the  geDalncnnas  of 
wbMi  la,  til  bn  xitn,  nni  i>iiiin-ly  nTicniU*"4U->l ;  yet  las  datlgjiatlua  U  quite  in 
thm  Une  o<  AriMuUt^'d  teuchuij;  taken  aa  a  whole. 
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This  system  of  individaal  things,  and  of  thoir  classes,  has  both  a 
lower  aud  au  ujiper  limit,  tbti  forniei  iu  mere  matter,  the  hitter  ia 
pure  form.  Wholly  unformed  matter  (n-^juJTjj  vXtj)  ia,  of  course,  in 
itself,  as  mere  possibility,  uot  actual ;  it  uever  exists  without  being 
somehow  actualised  as  form.  Yet  it  is  not  merely  that  which  is  not 
Being  (the  Flutuuic  fiij  ok,  or  emjity  space),  bat  the  accessory  cause, 
which  evinces  itself  as  such  through  real  effects  (tA  ov  oi>K  av€v,  sine 
qua  nnn).  Its  reality  is  shown  iu  the  fact  that  the  forms  dniiut 
completely  realise  themselves  iu  individual  tliiugs,  and  that  from  it 
side-workiugs  (Tmpa^Ws)  proceed  which  are  without  connection 
with  the  purposefully  iu;tive  form,  or  even  in  contnwliction  witli  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  from  matter  that  the  fact  is  explained  that  the 
forms  realise  themselves  only  potentially  (motA  to  Swarov)  ;  from 
matter  arises  that  which  is  coneL-ptioiially  indeterminate  (trvfi^ 
fSifKoi),  or  the  accidental  (aiT-o^Toi-),  — the  lawk*ss  and  pur|M>seless 
in  Natiire.  Hence  the  Aristntelian  doctrine  distinguishes,  ia  it« 
ex]danatii)n  of  Nature,  ;i.s  elitl  I'lato  in  the  Phiii^buSy  bi'tween  Jinal 
cansvH  (to  ov  ci-tKa)  and  muchatiivut  causen  (t«  i^  dvayKij^)  :  the  former 
are  the  forms  whii'h  realise  tliemseJves  in  matter;  the  latter  reside 
in  matter,  out  of  which  proceed  side-workings  and  counter- workings. 
Tlius  the  cosmic  processes  are  regarded  by  Aristotle  ultimately 
under  the  amilogy  of  the.  plastic  artist,  who  linds  in  the  hard  material 
a  limit  to  the  realisation  of  his  formative  thought.  This  material 
is,  indeed,  so  far  related  to  the  Idea,  that  the  Idea  caa  present  itself 
in  it,  at  least  in  general,  and  yet  it  is  m  so  far  a  foreign,  aud  thus 
an  independent,  element,  tlmt  it  in  part  opposes  itself  as  a  retanting 
principle  to  the  realising  of  the  forms.  Ancient  philosophy  did  not 
overwtep  tins  (luaHitm  between  the  jiurposive  activity  of  the  form 
ami  the  resistance  of  matter ;  with  tht-  demand  r>f  the  teleological 
view  of  the  world  it  united  the  naive  honesty  of  experience,  recog^ 
aising  the  necessity,  purposeless  and  contrary  to  design,  which 
asserts  itself  in  the  ]ihenompna  of  the  actual  world. 

6.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  self-evident  in  the  case  of  pure  form, 
since  its  conception  is  immediately  connected  with  that  of  true  act- 
uality^ that  it  possesses  in  itself  the  highest  actualitv  without  need- 
ing any  matter  whatever.  The  assumption  of  such  a  jiure  Form  is  fl 
necessary  according  to  the  system  of  Aristotle,  for  the  reason  that 
matter,  as  the  merely  possible  or  potential,  has  in  itself  alone  no 
prinei]>le  of  motion  or  of  generation.  We  cannot,  indeed,  speak  of 
a  beginning  of  motion  in  time  in  this  system  of  development,  which 
centres  about  the  conception  of  self-realising  essence,  ."^ince  motion 
mn.it  be  as  fitenml  n.t  Bring  itself,  tu  the  essential  characteristics  of 
which  it  belongs  j  but  yet  we  must  point  out  that  property  in  Being 
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wluch  is  the  cause  of  motion.  This  is,  however,  everywhere  tlie 
fction  of  the  form  U|)OU  the  matter,  in  wUii-h,  with  refereiiCB  to  tiidi- 
ridialthiii}^  A  nst4>tle  distinguishes  two  elements,  viz.  an  impulse 
tobcfonncil  inhereui  ia  matter,  aud  the  pui'i]Osivti  motion  proceed- 
tB|  fioin  Uie  form  itself.  But  in  so  far  as  the  form  is  itself  moved, 
it  mt  be  regarded  in  turn  as  matter  for  a  higher  form  ;  and,  since 
^ttituoe  thing  is  true  of  the  latter,  and  so  on,  motion  would  not  be 

lerstood  if  the  chain  of  its  causes  did  not  have  a  Krst  link  in  the 
Form  whieh  is  itself  not  moved.  The  JirM  jhom**}*  [irp&Tov  KLvrnv) 

lUflf  unmoved.  Heuee.  in  the  ca.se  of  its  airtiun  upon  matter, 
<«A}  tlw  first  of  the  two  elements  above  mentioned  comes  into  con- 
■idenition.  It  operates,  not  by  means  of  its  own  activity,  but  only 
*?  means  of  the  fact  that  its  absolute  actuality  exeites  in  matter 
(bf  impulse  to  form  itself  acconling  to  it  (the  prime  mover),  not  as 
*  nxfchanicAl,  but  as  a  }mre,  fnal  muse  {kivu  tij  ipiafurov,  ov  kivov- 

The  prime  mover,  or  the  pure  Form,  means,  then,  in  the  Aristo- 

blian  nif  tajthysies,  quite  the  same  thin}*  as  the  Idea  of  the  Good  in 

tbo  Platfmie,  and  for  it  alone  Aristotle  employs  all  tlie  predicates 

I'f  the    l*liit<mic    Idea.      It   is   eternal,    unchangeable,    immovable, 

•holly  indeftemlent,  sejiaruteil  {xtopiarov)  from  all  else^  incorporeal, 

and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of   all  generation  and  change. 

It  b  the  perfeti  Itcinrt  (htpytta)  in  which  all  possibility  is  at  the 

CUM  time  actuality ;  of  all  that  exists  it  is  the  highest  (to  rt  Tjr  dnu 

ri  wpwTDr)  and  best  —  the  tieity.* 

The  highest  Being  or  £ssenee,  thus  determined  according  to  its 
tdatioas,  is  also  cliaractorised  by  Aristotle  as  regards  it«  content. 
Such  an  activity,  related  to  no  possibility,  resting  purely  within 
itM*ir  (defiui  yurus),  is  thought,  and  thought  alone;  not,  of  course, 
that  nrnbU  pnH:ess  which  applies  itself  to  individual  things  and 
tbirir  changing  phenomena,  but  the  jmre  thought,  which  is  employed 
with  it*elf  and  its  eternal  nature;  that  thought  whirh  presupposes 
oothiug  else  as  an  o)tji*rt.  but  ha-i  itself  for  its  constant,  unchang- 
ing couCeut,  the  thought  of  tliought  (vmjati  roi^ewf),  —  9e^-con9ciou»- 

In  these  conceptions,  so  determined,  dwells  a  signiBoanoe  of 
■ugfaty  import  for  the  world's  history.    On  the  one  hand*  mono- 

■  Tb«  oxpnsiUnn  of  this  coarar  of  thnncht  tnnn  wlilch  tlia  later  scM^llod  m*- 
pr%M\f  fur  thf  ryfuirtiff  tif  l.'afi  cssontiaUy  tu^m\  in  fn-jri'l  principally 
twt'lftli  IwMtlt  i»f  rli'-  M^t'tfb^in'rti.  Ill  liifj  jxiiiiilar  (iiiil*>frue«  AriirtuUe 
BMtMl  il  with  (ivt4-ntun»ii(>n><  of  worth,  l>y  Rising  it  the  fnllnwinc  f"rm : 
Iblinrtir-a  botwwn  the  imiMTfift  nnd  th**  motp  ptrrfwt  which  things  of 
•aqwrhmci)  iihow  presupiHises  tbo  rcaUiy  uf  n  mnat  pcriect.  Cf.  SohoL  in  AriaL 
4V7m«. 
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thcism  was  hcrnwitli  coin.!i)jttionQUy  ibnuulattMl  and  scientifically 
grouudeii;,  ou  the  other  lumd,  it  passed  over  from  the  pantheistic 
form,  which  it  had  with  Xenojihanes,  and  ovt:u  still  with  Plato,  into 
the  iheiatic  form,  since  God  is  couooived  of  as  a  self-conscious  beiug 
different  from  the  world-  Jiut  besides  this  transcendeucef  the  doc- 
trine that  Ood  IS  the  ab-sohUe  mind  or  xpirit  {GeiM)  involves  at  tlje 
satno  time  the  metaphysical  advauce  that  the  immaterial,  the  incor- 
poreal piire  ijeitig,  is  made  equivaleut  to  the  spiritual.  Hjpiriittal 
moHothei.titi  ia  the  riiie  fruit  of  Grecian  science. 

This  divino  apirituality  is  cunctdved  of  in  u  purely  intellectualistio 
manner ;  its  essential  nature  is  solely  thought  directed  upon  itself. 
All  doing,  all  willing,  is  directed  towai'il  an  uhject,  distinot  from  the 
doer  or  tho  vviUcr.  The  divine  mind,  as  pure  form,  needs  no  ubjt'Ctj 
he  is  sufficient  for  iiiniself.  and  liis  knowledge  of  himself  (dcwpui),  ■ 
which  has  no  other  goal  tlian  itself,  is  his  eternal  Mossed n ess. 
He  ;ic:t.s  uinm  Lhti  wnrhl,  imt  thrungii  his  motion  av  activity,  bul 
through  the  longing  for  him  wliich  the  world  has.  The  world,  awl 
what  takes  jilaco  in  it,  arises  from  tlie  Imujing  of  matter  ajter  Qod. 

6.  Matter  (the  merely  potential)  is  that  wliieh  is  moved  withont 
itself  moving  anything;  (rod  (tlie  solely  actual)  is  tliat  which  inovcti 
without  itself  being  niovwl;  between  the  two  is  the  entire  series  of 
thinf^s,  which  sutler  motion  iu  well  as  call  it  forth;  and  these,  tak«D 
as  a  whole,  are  detiiguati'd  by  Aciatotle  as  Nature  (<^ixris;  equivalent 
to  ''world"  according  to  present  usage),  ^'ature  ia,  aacordiugly, 
the  connected  system  of  living  heiwjs  vieu'ed  as  a  imitjf,  in  which 
matter  developing  ever  higher,  from  fui-m  to  form,  through  all  the 
multitude  of  its  particular  shapes,  approaches  the  resting  Being  of 
tlie  deity,  and  imitating  this,  [lotentially  takes  it  up  into  itself. 

But  in  this  nonnection,  the  (inided  svnle.  of  thinijn^  in  the  exposition 
uf  which  the  Aristotelian  philomithy  of  Nature  consists,  shows  a  two- 
fold standard  for  estiinnting  relative  worth.  The  scale  is  therefore 
developed  in  two  different  Rcrics,  which  find  tludr  union  only  at  the 
end  in  u  manner  whieli  is,  indeed,  consistent  with  the  fundameut;ti 
ooneeptions  of  the  systeiUj  but  which  is,  uovcrtheless,  in  itself  sur- 
lu-ising. 

In  the  conception  of  the  deity,  according  to  Aristotle,  there  meet, 
i.fl  chief  characteristica,  that  of  Being,  resting  within  itself,  ajid 
rLMuaiuing  like  itself  (^u&cov).  and  that  of  spirituality  nr  rationality 
(rout).  Hence  the  individual  "forms"  of  Nature  take  a  higher 
rank  in  priijHM'tinn  iia  they  cnntain  the  one  nr  the  other  of  these 
elements  wliieh  uonstitulo  the  highest  worth.  In  the  one  line, 
the  series  of  phenomeTia  asernds  from  the  unordered  change  of  the 
terrestrial  world  to  the  ovcr-uiuform  revolution  of  the  stars;  in  the 
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tUer  line»  we  arc  led  from  Ibo  merely  mechanical  nhangti  of 
pbM  to  tbtf  activities  of  the  suul  aud  itd  most  valuable  develup- 
HBl,  tatiutuil  kimwUvlge;  nml  l>utlL  tileries  have  thu  flame  terminuSj 
JMimuch  aa  the  stars  that  are  iu  most  uuit'urm  laotioa  are  cuq- 
oored  pf  :i6  the  bigbeet  intelligeuces,  tlie  most  rational  gpirita. 

T.  In  relation  to  the  Hrst  of  the.se  two  aspects  Aristutle,  taking 

ip  the  MtroQomical  views  of  Plato,  adopted  the  old  Pytbngoi-ean 

mithwiit  between  the  earthly  aud  the  Ueaveuly  world,  aud  it  ia  to 

tw  aKribed  to  the  victi^rious  inHucuce  of  his  philosophy  that  the 

itulurur  ideaa  of  the  lutur  f'ytliagureans  did  uot  prevail  iu  antiqmty, 

ni  ijjiUf  iif  their  reeo^MiitioD  by  those  learned  in  asli-unomy  in  the 

^'liuwin^  periikil.     As  the  wholo  iiuivi>r»u  haa  the  most  perfect  form, 

■inrywhtJrw  tlie  same,  —  that  of  the  sphei-e,  —  so  among  all  mt>tioits 

tW  nost  pi^rfwt  is  the  rirenlnr  motion,  which  returns  into  iUelf. 

Tbis  belongs  Ut  the  (fthert  the  celestial  element,  nut  of  wltjch  the 

ttifsuv  formed,  and  the  transparent  holluw  sjdieres,  in  wbioh  the 

•tars  more  with  eve^-Ulicban(^*d  uniformity.     Farthest  out,  and  ia 

u  abftolute  cbAiigelesiim'Ss  that  comes  nearest  the  divine  Ueing,  is 

Ike  braven  of  the  tixe4i  stars,  beneutti  that  the  pliiueta,  the  sun,  and 

Unt  noon,  whose  apparent   deviulion  fnmi  the  circular  movement 

Vms  uxplaiued  by  a  complieatinl  tlieui*)'  of  huUow  spheres  placed  one 

vitbinottother,  the  theory  which  Eudoxus,  an  listrunomer  sustaining 

a  oloae  rrlation  to  the  Academy,  and  his  disciple  Callippas  bad 

pcopooodod.*    Tbe  stars  themselves  were,  however,  fur  Aristotle 

bttnga  of  AU{K'rhumaa  intolli^ence,  inc(ir{x>rate  deities.    Xbey  ap> 

pnwd  to  him  as  the  purer  forms,  those  more  like  the  deity,  aud 

fmm  tbero  a  purposive,  rational   influence  upon  the  lower  life  of 

^.^MflMd  to  procei'dj  —  a  thought  which   beuame  the  root  of 

1  astro  h>gy. 

The  lower  "  forma"  of  terrestrial  life,  on  the  other  hand,  nre  tlie 

•dmmenU  (of  Kmpedotdos),  which  are  t-hanu'terised  by  the  ten- 

to  rtKiilinrar  motion.     Itut  rectilinear  motion  involves  at  once 

I  tlie  opposition  of  two  t4*ndencies,  —  the  oeiitrifug-al,  which  belongs  to 

Kire;  and  Uic  o^rntriprtid,  whiclt  Indimgs  tu  Eju-tli.     The  first  of  tbe 

two  tendonciwi  is  also  attriltuted  in  a  lr««<T  degree  to  Air,  and  tlie 

latter  in  a  lesser  degree  to  Water,  aud  so  tbe  central  nuisa,  our  earth, 


*  1Mlifl|iar»t1l.  f^  Sf^rv  Omnf^ntrirhf  lU  Kmt.timn,  CatUppn.  rd  ArtMtotfh  (}Si- 
la».  11(7«).  1^.  iiUn  it.  timy\v-.  Die  kiumiiai^h'^n  .Sfftli-tuf  ttrr  tiriffhrn  ( Ikrlin. 
Uttl),  A>  n  prinriplr  of  mrtliixt.  tin-  fitllnwihi;  pffiKTiptinii  fiT  llu*  )iniiiiiKnl  uf 
Iknaa  <|n'  -  Iht'H  itniutrv)  tl  [rum  Uie  (Mil  A<»lRiiiy.  typical  u(  Uie  msUi- 

«BallM»-i  :il  printiii|io«iitinn  uf  llic  «))i'iMiljitiv(«  ripUiuLtiun  of  Nstare  : 

tii  U»dw"*'  r  nil-  iiiiifnniily  orcltTwl  m-uiium  of  Uiv  utiirn  li>  uiruw  o(  wbic.li 
daHIr  apparrni  moUiiuit  iimy  iwexploiui'il  (aia^wfdr).  ^^iinpl.  iu  ArUU  De  t'a-lo 
(Kant.).  111). 
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proved,  bo,  too,  definition  of  lower  concepts  goes  back  ultim? 
most  general  conct^pta  whirih  withdraw  from  all  attempts  at  deduc- 
tion and  oxplaniitioii.     Tliese  concepts,  also,  as  wvU  as  the  liighest 
premises  of  pioof,  must  be  sought   inductive!}';'   find  it  seems  a*| 
though  Aristotle  looked  upon  tlio  propositions  of  highest  giuiemlitj 
as  the  eliUMilatiiins  of  tliese  most  general  concepts. 

fl.  Among  the  text-books  wliich  Aristntlo  left,  the  two  raait* 
logical  treatises,  the  xiimlytics  and  the  Topics,  are  those  which  ar^ 
most  nearly  complete  hy  far."  This  may  exjilaiii  the  fai't  that  th^ 
logiual  (ieuuinds  vvliicli  tlie  Pliilosopher  makns  of  science  are  (level  — 
oped  80  clearly  and  snrnly,  while,  ou  the  uther  iuuid,  his  system  aS 
carried  out  in  the  form  known  to  us,  fulfils  in  but  a  leaser  measure 
the  expectations  thus  rais^^d. 

For  evidently  wo  should  expect  that  a  sure  statement  could 
made  aa  to  what  the  Philosopher  declared  tu  be  those  iminediutelyl 
eertiUDf  higliest  proimsitions  or  connpjiU  whicli  wito  In  be  the  restdt 
of   i II VHSti Ration,  and  the  starting-point  of  proof  antl  explaiiaticni. 
Ifj  however,  we  ask  for  these,  we  find  ourselves  in  great  ombarrass-fl 
ment  as  regards  the  te^iching  of  Aristotle.     Of  goncnil  jirupositioiifl 
tliere  is  but  a  single  principle,  the  prim-iplp.  of  cotitnidkiiou'  whieh 
he  Slit  forth  aa  an  uuprovahle  major  pRMuise,  or  highest  principle 
for  all  proofs,  partly  in  the  purely  logical  setting  that  afHrmation 
and  ileuial  of  tlie  same  combination  of  concepts  reci]>roeally  exclude 
each  other,  jiurtly  iu  tlie  m('t:ij>hysical  form  that  a  thing  cannot  be  M 
the  same  and  also  not  be  the  same,    liut  a^^ide  from  this  he  prefers  to  ■ 
call  attfMition  tn  the  fact  that  every  dejiartnient  of  knowledge  has  it-a 
own  ultini;it.t'  prt!Sii])positions,  and  dues  not  sUite  these  i[ii>re  exactly. 

If,  Iwjwevyr,  we  seek  for  the  highest  concepts, — aside  tram  the  _ 
reference  inailo  here  also  to  the  particular  nature  of  individual  dis-  m 
oii>lineH,  —  we  have  the  ehoicf  l>ctween  the  four  *'  principles  "  (<lp;^u'), 
or  "causes,"  tif  the  Metupkyfiics,  and  the  "categories,"  which  are 
designated  as  the  fun<lamental  forms  of  predication  concerning  what 
is,  — a  choice  not  decided  hy  Aristotle.  Tn  both  cases  we  find  our- 
selves already  in  the  midst  uf  the  material  as  opposed  to  tlie  formal 
elements  of  his  teaching.  S 


'  Over  acalnifit  determination  {irfiivB^ati),  a«  (lie  dpduciion  of  one  concept 

fn^iu  the  bl^liiT  by  a<liihi|s'A  iivw  mark,  MiiLiit]i«  lh>ref<iru  alisinuHion  (d^aJpc^it) 
a»  \n-\H^'»s  uf  fdnrialiiiii  of  I'luHH-cunrii)!!*, — a  jmurss  which,  by  ciMitinually 
Inking  iiwny  iiulivulual  champterisiicB,  pains  a  cnnrrpt  pnnn>r  In  coni4;iitft,  bat 
wi  Icr  ill  i[n  extent.  Formation  of  eoiierpu  \a,  afc-irrliiicly,  with  Arlsttvtlc.  ninilu 
CO  uplctely  analytic,  whili- wirh  I'lilLo  il  bad  bi-i-n  intuilivc.  ArislJitlr  wa»  Ibo 
tir.Hl  lo  fri'i'  liinmi'lf  froiii  iho  iipticnl  iinal";:y.  in  .irfonlanrc  wilh  wliiob  Ibf?  ktiow- 
infi  pm(;«**8  of  thtnisbt  Inid  lictn  foncoivcd  cvlmi  by  Dt'niocritiui  and  Pbitn. 

^  In  tho  case  of  tho  Topics,  thix  cnmplcieni-sR  seems  crcn  to  Lqvc  been  at- 
tained. ^ ,vtt.  IV. an. 
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§  13.   The  System  of  Derelopment 

Tte  impression  of  sonu-thinj,'  completely  iitw,  which  the  log:ic  of 

-A  miotic  makes,  as  eontnutctl  with  all  that  had  previously  apiK'itred 

iri  liitvL'k  eeienue,  testa  principally  ui>on  the  capacity  for  ahstrnri 

^Jkoa^ht,  presupposed  in  so  high  a  degree  by  this  separation  of  the 

neral  Forms  of  thought  from  every  possihie  ctmtunt  —  a  aeiKira- 

iou  thai  evinifd  his  gf^niim.     This  giMiius  for  the  foniuition  of  con- 

pttnuii  hy  alfAtraction  was  evinced  by  Aristotle  in  all  departments 

^yS  hift  scientifio  work,  and  if  the  "  Father  of  lo^e  "  became  the 

'(ihilnsophic  t+'acher  for  two  thousand  years,  he  owes  this  success, 

ftrat  of  all,  to  the  sureness,  clearness,  and  consistency  with  which 

Iw  fomad  and  defined  his  conceptions.     He  fulfilled  the  task  sot  hy 

Socrates,  ami  in  so  dnini;  created  the  languaf^c  of  science.    The  fuiidn- 

Bwntal  jiart  of  the  scientific  conceptions  and  exprpHsious  everj'where 

ifi  (Ut*,  eT«n  to  the  present  time,  goes  back  tu  his  formulations. 

With  lhi«  inclination  to  alistraction  is  conncetiHl  the  further  fact 
Ihftt  Ari»Uitli*  solved  the  /fimtumejitut  proNfim  uf  (fvf^k  }>hiloin»ithy 
— Tix.  how  behind  the  changing  multiplicity  of  phenomena  a  uni- 
twy  and  nhiding  Heiiig  u  to  l>e  thought  —  by  means  of  n  concept  of 
rAaikm^  that  ot  dtrvvhjnnfMt.  His  two  great  predecessors  had  .still 
been  Mekiag  to  assign  a  particular  content  to  the  contro[»ti<in  of  true 
Bttlng.  Demoeritus  had  reganled  tin*  atoms  and  their  mntinn,  Plato 
Um  Idttos  nxid  their  5nal  cnusation,  as  the  causes  of  phenomena, — 
different  from  the  phenomena  tlicuiselvcs.  Aristotle,  how- 
determined  the  true  reality — timt  which  is  —  ax  the  esseno! 
wAicA  unfiAds  in  the  phvnomfna  thnnjiftt'es.  Ho  renounced  the  at- 
tempt lo  think  out  as  the  cause  of  phenomena  something  different 
from  them  (a  second  world),  and  taught  that  the  lii'ing  of  things 
vbieh  is  known  in  noneeption  ])08sesses  no  other  reality  than  the 
■urn  total  of  the  plienrMnena  in  which  it  r^t/w/t  i tsel f .  So  regarded, 
Kring  (omtm)  talci'S  im  the  character  of  the  emwiirp  (ro  rl  ^y  ttvai), 
wh'wh  oonstitutofl  the  one,  only  ground  of  its  individual  formations, 
bat  is  real  or  ai^tual  only  in  these  themselves,  and  alt  phmnmettal 
appeamnce  or  i?omiMg  into  being  becomes  the  rrnh'Mttirm  of  the 
cnenctf.  This  is  the  eonwpt  of  ndation  by  means  of  which  Aristotle 
orercarae  the  opposition  of  the  lleniditic  and  Eleatie  metaphysics. 

1.  In  particular,  the  pnx'css  of  ilevelopnient  pn-sents  it-ielf  to 
Aruttotle  as  the  relation  of  Form  ami  Mitier  (cISck,  inop^-^  —  vAi;). 
PIftto  '  hod  defllAred  the  world  of  pbenomeuji  to  bo  a  nuxturo  of  the 

1 """  11  ouUInM  or  ihu  AriBUitclian  nictnptiyitir>««  develop  In  the  Hltnple»t 

wi, .  lI    pliAAtf  (•(  Ittit    I'Utoiitr  ini-L-tiiliVxii'.'i  wliirh    \a   prfMriitei)    ui   tlir 

J^,<r..«-    .  i.  abovr,  S  It,  9).     CL  J.  C.  Glaiwr,'  />i>  Mrtaphvik  tUu  Ari»t4,Mrs 
(Berlra.  IMl). 
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manner  all  the  particular  iuformation  aud  theories  which  his  prede- 
cessors,  especially   Dpinocritus,   possessed  on  this  point;  but  h& 
overenme  tli«  common  inadequacy  of  all  earlier  doctrines  by  conced- 
ing a  much  greater  importance  to  the  self-activity  of  the  soul  in  i\\& 
process  in  which  perception  arises.     Not  satiafii»d  to  adopt  the  olA 
theory  that  perception  consists  in  a  co-openition  of  object  and  sub- 
ject, he  pointed  to  the  unitfj  of  cojotciousnem  {Einheitfirfifceit,  ftetrm^), 
with  whirh  the  animal  soni   unites  what  is  given  in  thp  individnnl 
perceptions  of  the  individutil  senses  to  form  collective  perceptions, 
or  perceptions  that  perceive  the  object  as  a  whole,  and  in  so  doicg 
gras]is  also  tlie  relations  of  number,  situation,  and  motion.     Tluw 
above   the   individual   senses  we   must   assume   tlm  commuu  9fnae 
{koivov  alifOifrr/ptov),^  which  18  also  the  seat  of  recollection,  both  of 
the  invohintary  nr  memory  {p.vjfir})  :ind  the   voluntary  (Ay.tftvTjatf), 
by  virtue  of  the  oircumstaucu  thut  in  it  the  percejitiuns  remain  jis 
imaginative  representations  (^armo-uu) ;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
it  is  also  the  scat  of  our  knowledge  of  our  own  states.'  h 

10.  Vegetative  and  animal  suuls,  however,  form  in  man  but  thsf 
matter  for  the  realisation  of  the  Form  peculiar  to  Iiim,  —  tlie  n?aj»on 
(vovT  —  JtaroeTtrftit).  Uy  its  operation,  impulse  (opefis)  becomes  will 
(jSoijXt^ins)  ;  imaginative  representation  becomes  knowledge  (<«* 
irHjfirj).  It  conies  as  a  something  now  and  higher  ("from  without," 
BopaOtv)  to  all  the  psychical  activities  which  develop  froui  iicrcttption 
even  among  the  beasts,  Aristotle  expressed  this  relation  by  desig- 
nating tlie  pure  i*ational  activity  itself  as  tlui  wtivc  reason  (>w« 
fl-WT/Ttittk),  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  pasaic^  renson  (vors  ira^rufoc), 
the  material  of  perceptions,  which  arises  from  the  bodily  existence, 
furnishes  iKJssibilities  and  occasions  for  reason,  and  is  subsequently 
worked  over  ami  furmed  by  it. 

Accordingly  the  "passive"  reason  signifies  the  indiviiinai  pha$e 
(Erscheinvvgidvp.ise)  given  in  the  natural  disposition  of  the  individ- 
ual man,  and  determined  by  the  occiisions  of  his  personal  exi>eripnce, 
—  the  *' active"  reason,  on  the  contrary,  signifying  the  pure  reason 
confiidei-ed  as  a  unity  in  its  nature  and  priiunples  (prhicipfelif.  Eiji- 
heitikkkeit),  common  to  all  individuals.  The  latter  is  imperishable, 
as  it  is  without  beginning,  while  the  former  passes  away  with  the 


•  With  n>ganl  lo  phy^inlojitca]  locflli«.fltion  Arlslfltlo  foiim!  the  pnychical 
ftctivity  to  b»  (ittaclu'cl  tn  Uie  vital  warmth  (ffx^vrov  0tfiti4»),  whifh  jik  animating 
breath  (mGp.a)  la  mingled  wllh  the  hln*Kl,  m\<i  lii«  srihivU  (ievclnperi  this  doc- 
trine BtlU  fm-ther.  Of.  H.  Sicbeck.  Zfilsrhrifr  fiir  V']i}n-rt*f"jeh'>i<>'jie,  188],  pp. 
3U4  ff.  In  couKerjueiiw  of  thh*  he  rppnrded  ilip  hn-art  lui  thP  si>at  nf  tlip  oomiiion 
sense  and  so  Htippliintt'd  the  bctttr  insight  vviih  whirh  Alriiri-oii.  I)lo;:eiie(t  of 
Apollonla,  DemoijritUB,  and  I*1mo  had  ri'<'iici!i(ic<l  the  iinportanee  of  the  brain. 

«  This  begimUug  for  a  doctrine  of  innrr  ncrfpthn  is  found  In  Arist.  De.  An. 
JII.  H,  4:i{i  b  la. 
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ibtlinduals  in  whom  it  appears.  Peraonal  immortality  is  put  in 
m  by  this  conclusion  just  as  in  the  Plutonic  Timt^ta,  where 
;  WW  claimed  only  for  tlie  "nitioniil"  "jwrfof  the  soul,  ^.e.  that 
pirtirhich  is  everywhere  alike  and  impersonal.  It  ia  clear  that  we 
Mveben  no  longi-r  to  do  with  empirical  psyf.holofjy,  but  with  such 
dortriBM  as  liave  been  token  from  the  systematic  connection  of 
th«  whole  worit,  and  grafted  ui>on  psychology  in  consequence  of 
Whical  and  epistemo logical  [vifltulates. 

11.  In  the  conception  of  the  reason  as  the  Form  peculiar  to  the 
^vnan  soul,  Aristotle  found  the  key  to  the  solution  of  that  feature 
Oftb«  tthhtil  problem  which  even  Flato  hatl  souglit  in  vain,  i.fl. 
Mat  of  the  ctmteut  of  tlie  Good.  Man's  hajijnnem  or  ivell-being 
{tdatttavix),  wliicb  in  Aristotle's  system  also  is  regarded  as  the 
ftopmne  end  of  alt  endeavour  (rcXoc),  in,  indued,  depMident  in  part 
^^lOD  external  fortune ;  it  is  not  comjdetti  until  this  has  afforded 
ill  good  things;  but  ethics  has  to  do  only  with  that  which  stands  in 
o«r  power  (ri  i^'  i}/*!*-),  only  with  the  happiness  which  man  gains 
by  his  own  activity  {rpaKTw  Aya$w).  Every  being,  however,  be- 
comes happy  by  tlio  unfolding  of  his  own  naturo  and  of  his  own 
pMuliar  activity  —  tnan,  therefore,  through  rfffisoa.  The  vMue  of 
num  ifl,  accordingly,  that  habitude  or  [>enuanent  state  of  mind  {Un) 
through  which  he  is  niaile  capable  of  the  practice  of  rational  a(aiv- 
ity;  it  develoiM  out  of  the  endowments  of  his  natural  disposition, 
■ad  haa  for  its  fruit,  satisfaction,  pleasure. 

An  in  the  aiiiniiil  soul  impulse  and  jieroeption  were  to  be  dis- 
^gitished  lis  ditTerent  expressions,  so,  too,  the  reason  develops 
iuielf,  partly  as  rational  action,  partly  as  rational  thought;  as  por- 
fMTtion,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  character  or  disfiosition  {$^),  on 
th«  other,  of  the  faculty  of  intelligence  {<u<r8^t-ttr0aii  in  the  broadest 
miM>  of  the  word).  Thus  there  result,  as  the  exoellenoe  or  ability 
of  the  nttional  xnao,  the  ethical  and  the  inteUtctucU  or  diatwttic  vir- 

(MX. 

12.  The  ethical  virtnea  grow  out  of  that  trnining  of  the  will  by 
whi^'h  it  iMTomea  accustomed  to  net  according  to  right  insight 
Opur^^f  —  &pBov  Xoyof).  It  enables  roan,  in  his  decisions,  to  follow 
pnietiral  reason,  i.e.  insight  into  what  is  correct  or  proper.  With 
this  do<!trine  Aristotle  transcends  the  principles  of  Socrates,  — 
with  evident  regard  to  tiic  facts  of  tho  ethical  life:  not  that  he 
Miij{nnil  to  the  will  a  psychological  independence  as  over  against 
knowledge;  the  point,  rather,  is,  that  he  gave  up  the  opinion  that 
tbe  determination  of  the  will  arising  from  rational  insight  must  of 
iUrlf  Iw  -itronger  than  the  desire  arising  from  defective  knowledge. 
:^incc  experience  often  showa  the  reverse  of  this,  man  must  g-^iu  by 


I 
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practice  that  self-control  {iyKpartia)  by  means  of  which  he  follows 
under  all  circumstances  that  which  U  rutiuuulLy  kuuwu,  even  agaiosC^ 
the  strongest  desires.'  ^ 

While  to  ethical   virtue   in    general  belong  natural   disposition,  ^ 
insight,  and  lialjitiide,  tht*  individual  virtues  are  distinguished  by 
the  different  relations  of  life  to  which  they  refer.     A   »ysteiualic 
deveUipineut  of  tliese  is  not  given  by  Aristotle,  but  wc  have,  rather, 
a  coiiipichensive  and  deli<'att*  treiitmeat  of  the  individual   virtues.^ 
The  general  principle  is  tliat  ratioual  insight  alwiiys  finds  the  rUjU  V 
mean  between   the   unreasonable  extremes   to  which   the   nutarol 
impulsive  life   leads.     Thus   courage    is    the    right   mean   bftweea 
cowardice  and  rashness.     A  particularly  dotaileil  exiK)8ition  is  given 
to  friendship'  as  the  common  striving   for  all   that  is   good   and 
beautiful,  and  also  to  justice  us  the  basis  of  the  jiolitioal  coinniuriity. 

13.  For  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  was  convinced  that  the  moral  excel-' 
lence  of  man,  sinco  it  always  relat«*s  to  activities  which  ju-osper  ia 
the  life  of  acoinuiunity,  (^an  tiud  its  fultilmeat  unly  iu  tho  lifo  of  a 
oommunity;  for  him,  t<.)o,  there  is  ultimately  uo  perfect  moral  life 
outside  the  .iCctife,  tho  essential  end  of  whi^^h  w;i8  considered  by 
Aristotle,  also,  ta  be  the  ethical  traiuiug  of  its  citizens.  As,  never* 
theless,  iu  the  cose  of  the  individual  man,  virtue  ought  to  develop 
out  of  the  natural  disposition,  so  the  political  relations  also  are 
treated  hy  Ai-istutlo  from  the  point  of  view,  that  the  iastorically 
given  relations  are  to  Iw  used  for  the  highest  jxissible  fulfilment  uf 
that  highest  end. 

Every  constitution  is  right  if  the  government  has  the  ethical  weal 
of  the  community  as  its  highest  goal ;  every  constitution  has  failed 
if  this  is  nut  the  case.  The  good  of  the  state,  therefore,  does  not 
depeml  upon  the  external  form,  which  is  defined  by  the  nundn-r 
of  those  who  rule.*  The  rule  of  a  single  individual  may  be  right 
as  a  kingdom  (/Suo-iAcui),  bad  if  a  despotism  (rupawi?) ;  the  rule 
of  few  may  be  go(}d  if  an  aristocracy  of  culture  and  disposition, 
if  an  oligarchy  of  birth  or  property,  had;  the  rule  of  all  as  a 
republic  of  law  and  order  (TroXtreia)  may  be  good,  as  mob-rule 
(^fiOK/wTii*),  bad.  With  profound  |X)litical  intelligence,  Aristotle 
brings  toguthcr  in  these  expositions  the  experieii<*es  of  Grecian 
history,  and  on  the  ground  of  these  enters  upon  the  phUosuph^  of 

>  Iu  the  polemic  asalnxt  the  Kocratic  doctrine  which  Arlstotlo  brlnfss  forward 
In  this  Hue,  E(h.  Nir.  ill.  1-R.  arc  developed  cJic  tirst  btgUmiuga  of  Lhc  pruhlom 
of  fri*e<i(»ui. 

^  In  the  oi^^hth  boolc  of  thiC  yieooiarhttan  EtSirv. 

'  A  point  of  view  which  the  (li^lociie  the  StaUnmnu,  \tnBa\nv.  unftn*  PlAtn^s 
nnine,  linci  already  t'nii>lia.''i.'M-(l,  wUili-  IMnlo  hiiiiwlf  in  the  ItfjmhUf  n>nHtnirt»| 
thp  "  bnd  "  crttiHtitiili'tnn  fnrni  pMychoIugltuiI  aimlugies  of  a  pr»*duininanw  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  suul. 
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AiKory  is  giving  iDtimatioDS  as  to  the  nocesRity  with  which  individ- 
«»l  fonus  of  coD»titutiuns  pass  over  into  one  another  and  develop 
wil  c.f  one  another. 
After  these  prpsiipiwsitions  we  <*aM  understand  tlmt  Aristotle 
ot  think  oi  projecting  in  detail  the  e.niistitution  nf  an  ideal 
Pliito's  manner.  He  contented  himself  with  a  critical 
[ttDphasising  of  those  elements  which  had  prove<l  requisite  in  indi- 
'iduaj  cunstitutiuus  fur  fultilimg  the  general  task  of  tlte  state.  In 
^is  connection  he  agrees  with  the  Thitonic  demand  for  a  puhlic 
•yat«m  of  education ;  the  etliical  community  must  itself  take  the 
M^  of  fitting  for  their  place  the  elements  uf  whieli  it  will  in  fnture 
•"■iRtrtj  and  It  is  the  task  of  eduontion  (in  the  treatment  of  wliich 
^^  fimgiDflnt  of  the  l^Aiticx  hreaks  off)  to  lead  man  out  of  his  rude 
*^*4«  of  nature  with  the  help  of  tlie  nohle  arts,  to  ethical  and  intel- 
lectual nulture. 

l4.  To  the  praetiejil  activity  of  tlie  reason  (AoyicrrtKof),  in  the 
^^txwlpr  sense  of  tlie  wonl,  Arist^Hlc  rockoneil  also  "making" 
l.vwMr)  iu  addition  to  '^ acting"  {irpa^i%);  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
ftftO  great  distinction  lictwe^-n  this  creative  activity,  wliich 
■il  ItMlf  in  arif  and  the  action  directed  toward  the  ends  uf 
daily  life,  that  be  oocofiionuUy  set  the  science  of  art,  poietio  phi- 
Dphy,  a«  a  third  inde|»endent  science,  side  by  »ide  with  ttie  thoo- 
aud  practical.  Of  this  poietic  philosophy,  there  is  preserved 
baudM  the  Rhetoric  only  the  fragment  of  his  theory  of  the  art  of 
povtry,  under  the  name  of  the  Pttetic.  This  sets  out,  indeed,  from 
JiriD<'iple!(  ndating  tji  the  nature  of  art  iu  general,  but  iu  its  particu- 
Ur  sabjdct  ofTers  only  the  otttliuea  of  a  theory  of  tragedy.  In 
ik\»f  Boch  pectdiar  relations  of  this  science  of  art  to  the  two  other 
principal  parts  of  philosophy  ap]>ear,  that  it  becomes  ditlicnlt  t^i  sub- 
oniinAte  this  branch  under  either  of  the  other  two. 

Art  is  imitative  production,  and  the  arts  are  distinguished  as  well 
hf  Uie  objects  which  they  imit:ite  as  by  the  material  with  which 
^tk«j  ImitAte.     The  objects  uf  poetic  att  ore  men  and  their  actions; 
■  Hi  nMi»  are  language,  rhythm,  and  harmony.     Tragedy,  in  particu- 
lar, repments  an  important  action  aa  jKuformeil  immediately  by 
■ptAking  and  acting  jiersnns.' 

tBut  the  purjiOBo  of  this  imitative  representation  is  an  ethiait  one: 
the  paaaions  of  man,  in  particular  iu  the  casi*  of  tragedy,  fear  and 
9^ptithy,  are  to  be  so  excited,  that  by  their  excitation  and  en- 
baucrment  purijicaiion  of  the  soul  (jtaAi^t«)  from  these  passions 
is  bnnight  about. 


>  Pixt.  a,  I'I4»  b  :f4. 
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On  the  doetrine  of  the  Cnthanix,  whtrli  lM>eame  no  IraportADt  Utt  tbe  Ikte^^ 
tlie()i7  of  art,  nitiJ  on  tliv  liutmture  coiiwrniiig  it,  cf.  A.  Uoriug,  Die  KHHUtlfkr^^ 
den  Arisloteles  (Jpiih,  t8T*t). 

The  attaiuinent  of  this  end  is,  however,  accomplished  in  soclk. 
a  way,  that  in  artistic  rrpre^ntfltioii  the  partirular  is  brought  t» 
our  view,  not  as  a  partiouhir,  but  in  it<*  ui)ivi>rsaL  nature  or  eitsence. 
Art,  liki)  snionce,  has  for  its  object  the  universal  iu  its  i>artiuular 
realisation;  it  offers  a  kind  of  kmiwledge,  and  with  this  the  pleas- 
ure whirh  attends  uikui  kninvh'dj;i'.' 

IJi.  The  ht}jhe8t  iMrfeetiou  of  its  develojimeiit  finally  is  otdiievert 
by  the  r.itinnal  imtiire  of  man  in  knouivriQe.  Thf  ditiHO^t'tc  virtiu'i 
are  thn  hi^hi'st,  arnl  thitsn  whii-h  brln^  complete  hapitineKS.  The 
activity  of  the  thportlicul  rrttwtn  {iirurriffirnHKiM')  is  dirwfed  to  the 
immediate  apprelieiision  of  the  hi^diest  truths,  i.e.  of  the  eoneep* 
titins  aiul  juil;^ineiits  which  thi;  iniUu'tive  searcli  of  scientiHc  inTe»> 
tikf;ition  only  lea^ls  up  to  witlinnt  ln'iup  able  to  prove,  and  from 
which  all  (ieduetion  must  tuke  its  iH'niuinujj  (of.  S  I'J,  4). 

Kilt  knnwlpdgf!  of  these,  the  full  iintVilding  of  the  "aetive  reason* 
in  man,  is  apaiu  desiffnat^fl  by  Aristotlu  as  \x  *'■  behnUlhig''*  (dtupui)) 
acid  with  this  t>ehohUnK  of  the  highest  truth  man  gains  a  pniticipa- 
tion  in  that  ptire  thmight,  in  which  the  essence  of  the  deity  consists, 
and  tbuH.  also,  in  tlie  eternal  bleiweihieM  of  the  divinn  self-eonsrious- 
ness.  For  this  "beboldhig"  whieh  exists  only  fur  its  own  sake 
and  has  no  ends  of  will  or  deed,  this  wishless  absorption  in  tho 
perception  of  the  highest  truth,  is  the  blessedegt  and  best  of  all. 

'  Foet.  9,  U&\  b  6. 
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FART  II. 

THE  HELLENISTIO-ROMAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Am  npmU  tbe  gcncnit  literature,  tlie  iaiue  works  acn-e  for  this  purl  that  wore 
dinl  al  tbe  bfgiimitij{  u(  I'tu-t  1. 

With  the  age  of  AHsbotle,  Gn-cian  civiUttation  stepped  out 
frum  \i6  DUtioual  restriction!}  an<l  into  thu  ^^rcut  ^eiienil  iiuiviMDcnt 
in  wliii'h  tlie  iiimjilcs  tif  uitti(jiiit.y  tliat  ilwell  about  tlie  MQiliter- 
rmnmn.  through  interchange  and  ailjuHtrucut  of  tUeir  iilcaSf  become 
faned  into  uite  iMiniiiMiri  civiltsutlou.  This  pn>cess  bcgnn  through 
thm  union  of  OrientJil  with  Givek  thought,  in  the  Ilelleui^itic  states 
of  Alaxaoder's  succcsboi-s.  It  found  its  external  completion  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  its  intenml  oompletion  in  Christianity.  Melkm- 
isiu,  Rtinianitini,  and  Christianity  were  tlie  thn*e  HtageH  in  which  tltu 
world's  fnliirp  r.ivilisatioii  developiMl  from  antiijuity. 

The  intellHctimlly  tleteriuiniug  element  iu  this  union  was  Greek 
«cieuc«,  and  herein  consist;}  its  significance  for  the  world's  lust^try. 
It  became,  like  (ittH'k  art^  the  commoa  possession  of  ancient  civiU* 
satioa.  To  it  were  jniiied  step  by  step  the  highest  niuvements  iu 
ttx  innrr  life  of  the  peoples,  ami  it  became  the  forming  power  for 
all  the  limginKN  oiul  impulse's  that  lived  within  their  souls.  It 
was  with  the  full  uf  its  political  inde [tendency,  with  its  absorj)- 
tioD  inUi  tlie  Kuipiro,  that  the  Greek  nation  bought  the  accomplish* 
it  of  its  task  of  civiliwition;  by  their  dispoi^al  over  the  world 
Grttfks  tKH'aiiie  the  tea^'iu-rs  uf  llie  world. 

Bnt  in  coiinectiou  with  this  eutranv«  iuto  mor«  extended  relations, 
Greek  soieue«  ex|K*rieneed  a  sei>aration  of  tlte  diffen*nt  elements 
vhicb  were  nnited  in  it.  Together  with  the  purely  theoretical 
lDt«t««i  tn  whii^b  it  h«I  originated,  and  which  had  found  ao  ulear 
u  0xpra««ion  in  tho  personality  ami  teaching  of  Aristotle,  a  practi- 
cal interest  had  in  time  developed,  which  sought  in  seieuee  the 
oonrictiou  that  should  govern  life.  Iu  IMato's  philosophy  the  two 
were  insejtarately  fusetl  together,  but  now  these  two  tendencies  of 
•ot»acu  Itecume  He[ijirated, 

Seiwntifie  thought,  which  \iiu\  come  to  a  knowledge  of  its  owu 
tu  tbe  Aristotelian  logic,  had  arrived  at  the  consciousness 
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of  fuudameutal  noucepbitms,  with  the  aid  of  which  it  could  uso  the 
ivbuudaiiue  of  phenoiniiiia.  Tlie  principal  opt»osing  theories  of  the 
interprt'tatioQ  of  the  world  had  developed  in  the  great  systems,  and 
in  this  way  a  fixed  friuiie  or  settiu;;;  waa  formed  for  the  acientilic 
treatment  of  detail.  But  bet^dtiniug,  as  it  did,  with  so  slightly  ex- 
tendod  a  knowledge  of  detail,  tht;  more  suceysst'id  Greek  science  was 
in  the  devclopiuunt  of  priueiples,  the  more  it  now  experienced  a 
crippling,  at  once  of  metaphysical  interest  and  metaphysieal  forue. 

In  cons^'quuneo  of  this,  however,  the  theoretieal  te'udency  of  sci- 
ence was  toward  details,  and  tlie  fnnihiiiiental  scientifif^  ehanu'ter  of 
til**  Hpllenisti(!-Uoman  time  is  i^rmlitiiin.  and  the  th'i^vhjttnent  of  the 
special  acieiiais.     The  individnal  man  of  science,  by  eutrance  into 
one  of  the  great  schools,  gained  a  tlrni  support  of  collective  opinion, 
and  a  ruling  principle  for  the  treatment  nf  separate  (juestious  and 
Bul)jeot»  whieh    interested  him.     And  indifference  toward  trener;U  ■ 
metaphysical  theories  was  the  greater,  the  more  it  appeared  that" 
fruitful   investigation  in  sjieeial  provinces,  extension  of  knowledge 
of  faets,  and  couijireheiision  of  S[>eeial  depaitmeitts  of  science  were 
possible,  independently  of  the  strife  of  metaphysieal  systems.     The  _ 
separation  of  problems,  which  bad  l>een  completed  typically  in  the  I 
Aristotelian  teaching  antl  school,  led  necessarily  to  specialisation, 
and  the  purely  theoretical  interest  in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  _ 
developed,  during  the  Mcllenistio-lUiman  period,  essentially  in  thel 
individual  science.s.    The  great  tutvants  of  later  antiquity  st^aml,  it  is 
true^  iu  loose  relations  with  one  school  or  another,  hut  they  always 
show  themselves  iniliffereiit  to  metaphysics.     So  it  happens  that 
during  this  time  production,- so  far  as  the  theoretical  |>rinciples  of 
philosophy  were  concerned,  was  extremely  small,  while  investiga.- 
tion  into  mathematics,  natural  seicnee,  gnimmar,  philology,  literary 
and  general  history,  luid  rich  and  compreliensive  results  to  record. 
With  the  great  mass  of  those  names  which  are  reckoned  a.s  "  philos- 
ophers," whether  heads  of  schools  or  associates  in  the  schools,  and 
whieh  are  continued  in  the  schematic  treatment  of  the  ''History  of 
PkiloH'/phrf,''  only  literary-historical  notiees  are  connected,  as  that 
they  worke(l  specially  in  this  or  that  dejvartment ;  or  it  may  be  [>er- 
sonnl  information,  of  no  importance  to  philosophy,  as  that  they 
attached  themselves  to  this  or  that  one  among  the  earlier  teachers, 
—  abnost  never  do  we  find  any  formation  of  now  and  original  con- 
ceptions.     So   far  as   theoretical  knowledge    was   concerned,  tliia 
period  turned  the  old  problems  of  the  Greeks  hither  and  thither, 
ami  moved  along  the  track  whieh  it  found  already  laid  down. 

So  much  the  more  powerfully,  rlnring  these  eentiiries  of  appropri' 
ation  and  elaboration,   did  the  practical  significance  of  philonophif 
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nftdd  itself.  The  need  of  a  scientific  dwtrine  of  the  ends  of 
fcnmAD  UfC;,  of  such  a  wisdom  ns  should  guarantee  the  hiipjiiuess  of 
the  individual,  could  but  became  more  urgent  as  the  ideal  structure 
of  Greek  life  fell  in  pieces,  as  the  reli^on  of  tlie  people  sank  ever 
taort*  aud  more  to  an  exteruul  tradition,  us  the  crumbling  political 
life,  rubbed  of  its  independence,  no  longer  awakened  devotion,  and 
the  individual  in  his  inner  life  felt  tlirown  back  upon  himself. 
TboA  tcmtom  for  the  cowinct  of  life  lieeainp  tlie  funtlanientjil  problem 
of  the  philoHojihy  which  followed  that  of  the  CireekK.  and  the  nar- 
rowing in  tlie  statement  of  the  philusophieal  problem  which  Socrates, 
aiid  after  him  the  Cynic  and  Cvrciiaic  schools  of  Sophistic  tliouglit, 
bad  l»egi;ii,  is  the  general  chanw^tcr  uf  the  succeeding  i)erioU. 

This  did  not  exclude  general  theoretical  do<'tnnes  aud  their 
■harply  diampioned  contests  from  assuming  airs  of  gi-ent  import 
tauiee  during  this  period;  but,  on  the  one  han<I,  they  invi  with  no 
original  interest  for  their  own  sake,  and  consequently  develuiied 
ODly  in  the  directions  which  were  determined  by  the  real  end  in 
riew,  i.f.  that  of  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  life;  on  the?  uthi*r  band, 
they  were  lacking  in  originality,  they  were  tbntughout  only  tli**  old 
traditions  shifted  alx)ut,  comlitionfHl  by  the  fundamental  ]iractical 
thoughts.  Even  such  comprehensive  systems  as  the  St^jic  and  the 
Neo-Platonic  work  only  with  the  conceptions  of  Greek  plulusophy, 
in  order  to  gain  a  theoretical  basis  for  their  ]>ractical  ideal.  The 
hey  to  their  theoretical  doctrines  lies  always  in  the  fundamental 
fnuBtical  conviction,  and  in  so  far  they  are  all  of  them  charuoter- 
istie  ty|>e8  of  the  mingling  of  problems. 

With  this  predominance  of  practiiKil  importance  is  connected  the 
fmci  that  the  dependence  of  philosophy  u[>on  the  general  movement 
of  eiviliiHition,  which  had  alreiuly  with  the  Sophists  made  its 
mtrunce  into  the  quiet  circ^lp  of  disint^'rcsted  investigation,  bec-ame 
in  the  Hellenistic-Roman  {period  a  permanent  phenomenon^  and 
this  appe:trs  must  decisively  iu  the  changing  attitude  of  this  phi- 
Lo««>phy  luwanl  retitjimi. 
Tlie  development  which  Greek  philosophy  had  taken,  and  the 
tr  more  sharply  pronoun(««l  opjmsition  to  the  religion  of  the 
Dpie  into  which  it  had  come,  brought  with  it  the  result  that 
the  special  task  of  that  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  life  which  the 
poftt-Aristotclian  philoKopliy  sought,  was  to  find  a  comjumnallon  for 
T^igioua  faith.  The  cultured  world,  which  had  lost  the  supjiurt 
afTurdnl  by  religion,  and  was  ob1igf>d  to  give  up  that  of  the  state 
atfto,  »iught  it  in  jihilosophy.  As  a  result,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
llellrnistir-Roman  wis^Iom  for  the  wmthirt  of  life  was  primarily 
thai  of  itulividuiU  monUittf,  and  the  philosophy  which  busied  itself 
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with  this  had,  consequently,  a  thoroughly  ethical  stamp.  Tb^ 
flharpnc-wt  uf  the  o[j[>usiliuii  of  this  iiifUvitlualistio  ethics  to  relii^iod 
aiipeunt  most  clearly  aiuoug  the  Epii^ureaiis.  But  id  the  ollii:l~ 
schooU,  also,  tlie  doctrines  of  the  deity  have  a  purely  etiiieal,  or* 
perhaps  a  theoretical  interest,  but  uuue  that  h  specitieally  religiuus. 

This  easeutially  ethical  development  of  philosophy  r«*rtched  iia 
completion  in  Greece,  especially,  indeed,  in  Athens,  which,  amid  all 
the  spread  of  Greek  culture  eastward  and  westward,  formed  fur 
centuries  the  centre  of  scientific  life.  f$nt  soon  new  centres  pa^ 
ticularly  fi)r  erudite  detailed  investigation,  arose  in.  the  great  libra- 
ri(»i  and  museums,  iu  Khodes,  in  Pergamum,  in  Alexandria^  in 
Tarsus,  in  Rome,  and  later,  in  Antioch  and  Byzantium.  Of  these, 
Alexnmlrin  liecame  e.s|Micially  iniport^Liit,  where  not  only  did  elahoni- 
tive  enuLitiun  experieuce  ao  typital  a  developiufut,  that  the  entire 
direction  of  this  jjeriod  is  generally  called  'Miterary-historical"  in 
accordance  with  it,  but  where,  also,  the  philosophical  direction  of 
the  time  exiicrienced  its  decidL-d  change. 

For  as  time  went  on  philosophy  could  not  remain  indifferent  to 
that  deep  feeling  of  dissattsfacti<m  which  had  Sfizud  the  ancient 
world  iu  the  midst  of  all  the  glory  ol  the  Kumau  Empire.  This 
huge  empire  offered  to  the  peoples  which  it  had  weldnd  together 
into  a  mighty  unit,  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  national  - 
independence;  it  gi*.anted  them  ueitlier  inner  worth  nor  outer  for^  I 
tune.  The  draught  fruui  the  life  uf  earth  liad  become  insipid  to 
aucieut  peoples,  aud  they  thirsted  after  religion.  So  they  groped 
after  the  different  cult.s  and  religious  praetiees  which  individual 
peoples  had  brought  with  them,  and  the  religious  of  the  Orient 
became  mixed  witii  those  of  the  Occident. 

Into  tliis  movement  philosophy  whs  the  more  drawn,  the  more  it 
became  clear  that  it  oould  not  satittfy  the  cultured  man  by  the 
presentation  of  its  etliical  idial  of  life,  —  eoukl  not  secure  for  him 
the  promised  happiness.  It  followed  then  —  at  first,  in  Alexandria  ■ 
—  that  the  miiiglitig.  surging  HgimI  of  religious  ide:ui  emptied  itself 
into  philuHuphy,  wliii-h  now  sought  to  buihl  up  u}<nn  a  st-ieiitilic 
bniiis,  not  only  nn  othic.il  conviction,  but  a  religion  as  well.  I'biUts- 
ophy  emjiloyeil  the  conception.s  of  Greek  snimice  to  clarify  and  put 
in  order  religious  ideas,  to  give  to  the  importunate  demand  of 
religious  feeling  an  idea  of  the  world  that  sliould  l)e  satisfactory 
to  it,  and  so  crtiated  the  nyMems  nf  rtlUjioH»  mrtnplinmrti,  in  more  or 
less  intimate  eonuectiou  with  th(>  contending  religious. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Hi'llenistie-UtMiiaii  philosophy  there  are  two 
distinct  periods  to  be  distingui.shed,  the  efhieitl  and  the  rfliyiout. 
Tliu  hutt  century  bx.  is  to  bo  designated  as  the  time  in  which  the 
one  groilually  [mssed  over  into  the  other. 
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THE    ETHICAL    PBRIOD. 

Tmk  two  schools  of  the  great  niastera  of  Attio  philosopliy,  the 
.^iMflrmic  and  tlit*  PerifuUelic,  followed  the  Utndnnoy  of  the  time 
irinok.  t^V^twl  s^'iiMU'i^  into  the  two  bnirifihes,  ethiciU  pliilosopby 
Mantod  investit^ntion.  While  in  tlio  Hriit  geiieratiuii  uf  the 
Aadflny  —  tlwt  ronU'inporury  with  Aristotle  —  a  rythugoreaiiising 
inrtmihjnii  n  hiul  prnluiniiKitHii,  this  luiule  room  in  the  nnxt  immjoiI 
far  |Ki|iQlar  moralising  (uf.  p.  101).  In  the  LyL-«uui.  indetnl.  7'ftvo- 
pkroMttis^  and  aft«r  him,  Strata.  b<-ld  foAt  to  the  development  oiid 
iv-«ba|fii)^  of  the  Ari.Htoteliiin  lUftaiihytiii'S.  but  the  anauciatos  of 
Thmpnutus,  Di^wMrchuit,  AriHtoxeuun,  nnd  others,  OS  well  as  Theo- 
phTMtuB  himself,  turned  t'l  hterary-hi.storic4d  studies  and  to  natitnil 
acMinre  Ijiter,  tho  Peri|iatetiea  hod  a  f^reat  share  iu  the  Alexan- 
drian erudition,  and  the  history  of  philosophy  especially  fouud  in 
tlwin  ita  most  industrious  worker^?.  Hut  in  philosophy  itself  they 
pltjred  only  the  eonservative  rdle  of  defemiiug  the  system  of  their 
school  a^inst  the  attacks  of  the  others,  especially  upon  the  ethical 
yfOd  the  new  edition  of  the  Aristotelian  works  hy  Andrtmi- 
Dew  stiiiiuluB  for  a  zealnus  n-proihiction  of  his  teaching. 
t^niphraaet,  oommentariea,  exeeq>tfl,  and  interpretations  formeil 
tbc  ehit'f  oecui»ation  uf  the  later  Peri|w,tetic8. 

Tlie  Aeaileiny  and  Lyceum  were,  however,  injured  in  their  work- 
ing by  thd  two  sehoolit  which  were  founded  toward  the  cud  of  the 
frmrth  crntury.  and  which  owed  their  gr^-at  sueoess  to  tlie  fact  that 
thpy  fonnulaU-d  the  tendency  of  the  tim<*  toward  the  practical  wis- 
<iota  of  lifr  with  the  eleiiruetut  and  impressiveuess  of  oue-sidedness: 
niunrly,  the  Stoic  and  the  Kpicnretin, 

Tb«  fir&t  was  founded  iu  the  SroA  voMtXif  by  ^pro,  a 'native  of 
(Jltium  in  Cypnis,  and  hail,  both  in  his  time  and  in  that  of  his  suo 
ewur>r,  CtenntU*'H,  mort)  likeness  to  Cynicism  tluiu  in  the  time  of  ita 
thini  head,  0irifnijrf*uii,  wh(i  sucwtMlril  in  turning  the  school  into  a 
HrntiHc  cnursc.  Eit'furtin.  »pn  tlie  ct»ntniry,  fimndcd  a  suciety 
nuul*^  the  lleduui&tic   principle,  iu  a  refined  and  iutelleet- 
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ualised  form,  its  centre,  but  developed  only  a  slight  degree  of 
scientific  vitality.  While  numerous  adherents  were  won  to  its 
social-ethical  principle  then  established,  and  to  the  view  of  the 
world  connected  with  it,  as  these  were  continued  through  antiquity 
and  especially  in  tlie  Konmn  world,  the  school  remained  decidtdly 
more  unfruitful  soit^ntihually  than  the  others,  as  well  in  the  siwciid 
sciences  as  in  philosophy.  Its  ductriues  have  been  presented  iu  ao 
interesting  manner  by  tlie  Rmiiaii  poet,  Lticretius. 

These  four  schools  continucil  side  by  side  in  Athens  for  centurit's, 
and  in  the  time  of  tho  I'^mpire  they  were  still  maintained  in  various 
chairs  of  instruction,  and  formed  there  a  sort  of  university ;  but 
only  in  the  Acailemy,  and  here  only  with  great  gaps,  can  a  succes- 
sion of  heads  of  the  school  be  traced;  while  tlie  traditiun  in  the 
case  of  the  Stoa  and  the  Epicureans  breaks  off  with  the  first  oeu* 
tury  B.C.,  and  for  the  I^ycemn  soon  after  that  time. 

At  first,  however,  these  four  schools  contended  with  each  other  in  ■ 
the  liveliest  fashion  during  the  third  and  second  centuries  v.c,  and 
it  was  especially  in  etbipal  questions,  and  in  metaphysical,  physical, 
and  logical  rjuestions  only  in  so  far  as  connecbtid  with  the  ethical, 
that  they  sought  to  bear  away  the  palin  fojui  one  another.' 

But,  moving  along  side  by  side  with  the  dogmatic  doctrines  during 
the  whole  perioil  was  another  tendcnt-y,  which,  like  the  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  philosophy,  originated  in  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists: 
namely.  Scepticism.  It  did  not,  indeed,  take  on  the  form  of  an 
association  in  a  school,  but  it,  too,  was  brouybt  together  into  a  ayatfm' 
atic  form,  and  fuund  an  ethical  cidmination.  Such  a  concentration, 
in  accord  with  tho  spirit  of  the  times,  of  the  negative  results  of  the 
teaching  of  the  S(»[hhists,  wxs  achieved  by  Pyrrho.  whose  doctrines 
were  set  forth  by  Timon.  This  Sophistical  scepticism  had  the 
triumph  of  obtaitung  possession  of  Plato's  grove  for  a  time;  for,  if 
the  Middle  Ai^uiternif  dill  not  make  this  doctrine  fully  its  own,  it  made 
it  a  weapon  for  combating  Stoicism  ,ind  gromiding  its  own  ethics. 
In  this  phase  of  the  development  of  the  Academy  appear  the  two 
hejids  of  the  school,  Arcesilmiit  and  Carneades.  who  were  .se^mrated  by 
about  a  century.  In  after  time,  when  the  Academy  again  rejected 
Scepticism,  this  doctrine  met  with  sympathy  principally  among  the 
empirical  ph^sieiann,  among  whom,  even  at  tho  end  of  this  |jcriod, 
jEnmdemu»  and  Afjrijipa  are  to  be  mentioned.  A  complete  cnlleo- 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  tlic  Sceptics,  made  at  a  much  later  time, 
is  preserved  in  the  works  of  Sextiu  Empiricus. 


1  Ciconi  it)  LiiR  phllosophicnl  dialopips  frivojt  vivid  pictures  cf  thme  scbool  oon- 
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Hut  Uie  deeper  Hignificance  of  this  Scepticism  was  that  it  brought 
teMprrwrion  the  fuailnnhmtat  fnime  of  rairnj  whioh  had  seized  the 
Mtifeaxiciunl  civilisatiuu  ii8  it  haU  ou^-u  seized  that  uf  Greece, — a 
faun  of  mind  at  variance  with  the  true  ideal  iiiipoi-t  and  content  of 
Iht  dvilisatioD ;  and  the  same  luok  uf  the  spirit  of  decided  couvio- 
iVm  foQod  only  another  form  in  the  Erlecticim  which  began  to 
develop  iu  tlie  second  half  of  the  second  century.  With  the  exten- 
«0D  uf  the  sohools  in  the  great  r«l,ition«  of  the  life  of  the  Koninn 
Empire,  the  schtA>l-spirit  iliisuppeared,  polemic  was  cri]>pled,  and  tlie 
Biwd  of  adjustment  and  fusion  made  itself  felt  instead.  The  teleo- 
iogical  view  of  the  world,  ctipcciaHy,  formed  the  basis  u{X)n  which 
Ptatoniftm.  Aristotelianismf  and  Stoicism  could  agree  in  a  common 
Dppo«itioD  against  Epictireaoism. 

The  tendeocy  toward  such  u  fusion,  toward  tn/ncretijim,  first  awoke 
la  the  Stoic  school,  and  found  its  most  efficient  su]>iH>rters  in  Pan(n- 
tims  uid  f^osiiloniiu^,  who  supplemented  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoa 
on  all  (rides  by  borrowing  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  elements.  In 
appositiua  to  Uiem  atuoil  the  New  Arademy,  which,  after  Philo  of 
hariaaa  had  made  an  end  of  the  sceptical  episo^le  in  the  develop- 
nent  of  tlie  school,  mode  the  attempt,  through  Antiochti«^  to  unite 
philosophy,  then  so  disunited,  U[)on  those  doctrines  in  which  Plato 
and  ArUtotle  agree. 

L«!&8  imiKirtont,  because  more  devoid  of  principles,  but  not,  there- 
fore, tb«  less  significant  historically,  was  tliat  sort  of  eclecticism 
wlUda  the  Romana  employed  in  taking  up  Greek  philosophy.  This 
eonaistrd  in  piecing  together,  from  an  essentiaUy  practical  jxiint  of 
Tlew,  ih*  different  school  systems  which  met  their  approval.  Tliis 
was  tbe  oaae  with  Cicero,  Farro,  and  in  part  with  the  school  of  the 

Of  lb*  ParlpiiUUc  Scbool  (Uie  Lyceum),  thoeo-foumiorliiniwlf  U  primarily 
t*  tv  BOilf>'<l.  Tbeophrastna  M  Fn'bufl  in  l^oibaN  (about  37(^2H7),  a  luiu^^wlial 
ymmtm  rrifiid  M  .\n<«i'^tk-.  vrhn  iliniiigh  bin  tcAchltigi  and  wrHinipi  won  icnul 
Mfd  fur  Ui«  ■cli»<il.  itr  hi*  ukuIu,  tlie  bctunlcal,  bIao  ii  fnmment  uf  tbo 
JMl^iAlvAai.  «Stncb>  (rrrm  hit  t'harartm,  froiii  ttif  treailiw  conrtmlng  pcr«rp- 
llMi.  frnoi  hh  hiMnrr  r>f  ]ihviil<'i«.  iin<l  fuunu  i8<>lau>4l  fraiaiici>L«  a*v  preMrred 
imUuA  by  V.  Wlmuu'-r,  lln'^fAU,  \^n~*vi). 

WiUi  him  *i>T)«>nr  Sadsmna  ••!  KIkmIc!*,  Arlatoxenua  nf  TKTVtitum.  wbo 
LatBdM  maalc  hiiu<>ri<-nllr  i>ii<l  tli'-'tntirjilly  {  Klmtent^  tUr  Xtuaik,  (i^rnian  by 
f  IL  W«acph»l,  I^ttM.  IKKl).  Dlcaaarohua  of  Mfwiim.  x  Icanod  |H<Iybb'U)r  wbo 
[wniCr  »  hUt'-ry  ofCnniftii  ciTlllMtMrn  {0im  'KXXdJai),  nn<l  Strato<'f  l.nnil>">''Uft, 
,  «||A  w  h»>*>l  nf  tlM>  M|i.>r>l  (287-MU)  ami  bjul  u  mimaiui-  " 'Ibe  lliyHiciit." 
Aauiojiibv  l'<'rl(i>i«-tlrilox()frniph«ra,  Hamiippu^,  Sntiim,Hatyni».  llcr&clpldM 
MBtaa  (tn  Ui«-  fti.-ontl  rirniiiry  h.(-.).  and  ftinmiK  tbe  Uter  i-otutni'iittuun, 
AWlllirtfr  of  .Aphnvtli-iinfl  (shnot  Snci  «.t>   In  Albcn*)  an*  (u  be  mentinnpcl. 

The  Mkldl*  Academy  bridti*  wiUi  Arcectlaua  of  I'tuute  In  Aolla  (about 
Sl&-Mt).  wbt»i>  U'ld'tiiriLfd  wrrr  rpconlrtl  by  \\U  \>n\i\\  Lticydei.  and  i-lidn  %»iUt 
CtenaAdsatHi  Itmnc  1<Vii  nnd  biA«iicoofr.sMr  ('DU'niarbitn.  wbo  dli>d  110.  Nntb- 
kati  fnaaJn*  nf  thfir  writitimi.  1  b>>  frtunvt  Hn%  besklv  IHo^jtmes  I^ertitu,  pnn- 
dMUy  (%wnt  axMi  Sc-xtiu  Kmpinmx. 
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.fust  aa  iiidimct  nnd  general  in  iu  c1ia.ractcr  va  onr  knowledfce  of  the  Rdwl 
Academy.  Pbilo  of  Larirtsa  wilh  «till  in  Kmiin  in  K7.  \\\&  i-\.\cce»st>v,  Aiiti>i 
cbOB  of  Ascalon,  woh  hi'iini  l>y  Cir<in)  in  ALIii^n.s  in  TH.  To  Uie  Hupporuri  ofl 
otk'ciic  PlfUnnism  in  thin  first,  essentially  flhioal  form  bel(>ng  ainunp  iitb«nl 
Alius  Didymua,  who  inclined  strongly  to  Stoicimu  (in  ttm  timu  of  AugastutJJ 
and  ThraRyllua  (under  'I'it»^riu8j,  who  preiiarcd  Eii  edition  of  the  worki  i 
Demu'Titii-s  iind  I'lato,  arran^^l  ac'corditig  to  Hutij«Krtii.  An  extensive  lll^nloifl' 
of  paraplirasc  and  commenlnry  coonecled  with  Plato's  woriw  idso  developed  ia 
the  Acailemy. 

Wlien  wt>  consider  the  perfu>nallly  of  tlie  Stoic  Schoiil,  we  are  struck  b;  Um 
frequency  ol  the  dt'scent  of  its  ineinbern  from  the  llellenititic  mixed  races  of  ilit 
Orient.  Thus  the  foundtT,  Zeno  (almut  :U0-266),  came  fnim  bis  Cyprian  boBM 
an  a  morcliaut  to  Atheiut,  and  there,  taken  captive  by  pliilofuiphy,  Ls  said  to 
have  absiirbed  the  doctritie-si  nf  llie  diffi^rent  scrhonlw,  tci  fimnil  liis  own  in  Ibe 
year  .lOti.  Wva  principal  jiupil  wuti  Cleanttaes  uf  Abkok  in  'I'ma^i,  from  vrhoK 
writiDgs  a  monnthflstic  hymn  lo  Zeu«  i.H  [jru-st-rvcd.  Stub.  Erl.  I.  aU(W»t'lB. 
niutli,  p.  2^0.  Tliu  w!ii;ntitii:  head  uf  thi;  nuliuol  wa.s  CbryBippiu  (1280-2110)  o( 
Soli  or  Tiintiiit  in  CtUcia.  Ke  xa  said  lo  tiavt-  written  an  i-xtraortlinary  aitiount, 
but,  aside  from  the  titles,  only  very  uuiiuportant  fragments  of  hi:^  works  an 
prt'served.  Of.  0.  Basnet  (Loewen,  1H22).  Annjuj:  the  literary-Uistonoal 
anv^nntu  of  the  Smic  Subool,  Diogenes  of  Ilaliylun  ami  Apotlodoms  are  to  tw 
mentioned  ;  AriKtan'hns  and  Knit^tHtlittncK  }4L4K)i1  in  clnttc  relulinn  t<i  llie  srhwl. 

FaneetiiiB  (I8<)-II0),  who  wa«  «tron;:iy  iiidiicnced  by  the^  Acwiemir  ac^pticL-nit 
aiid  who  iiiainialned  a  clofie  rc-lacion  wilb  the  lloman  Htate»tineti,  h^'.'an  the  nyu- 
crelislic  dcvi-lnpiutnt.  o[  liic  Stoa,  which  waa  completed  by  Poaldoniuaof  SyrJ&d 
Apatnca  (about  lUo— r>fl).  The  latter  wiw  one  of  the  gniil)'*)  polytiiNlont  of 
antiijuity,  es^x-ciidly  in  the  ^^'oip-aphlco-liiHtoricat  domain,  lie  tanght  in  Hbodc^^f 
and  was  heard  by  ninny  yonng  Konians,  among  whom  was  Cicero.  ^W 

Cfincurniug  the  St^iicmif  tlie  time  of  the  Kmplre,  ef.  Lli<>  pillowing  chapter. 
Soiireem  for  iju*  SUiie  dnetrinex  an;  (^lecro  and  l>ingeii«-H  IjUerlius,  Roiik  V'll,,  in 
pari  also  the  extant  writings  nf  tha  Stoics  uf  tha  time  of  the  fc^nipire,  and  the 
discovfHe.H  at  llereiilaiifuni. 

I),  Tltidinaiin,  Sf/tlrm  <lrr  stoiHrhen  Philoiiophie  (3  toIm.,  I^eifw,  1776);  P. 
Weyg<»ldt,  /Ji>  Phitonophie  (It  Stoa  ( r.eips.  IflH:!)  ;  ]\  (>gi>rean,  Eiutni  mtr  If 
Sytitenie  Pttilofophi'tttfi  ilfji  StoMcHS  (I'arin,  H*8i)  ;  L.  Stein,  Die  i*Hgchotttgir 
der  Stoa  (2  vols.,  Uerlta,  I8»(Mt»)  ;  [Capes,  Muicwm,  Lond.  IBDUJ. 

Spionms  (.111-270).  1>orn  in  Saniat,  tlie  son  of  an  Athenian  schoolmaBter, 
hiul  aln-:idy  made  nltenipt.s  at  teaching  in  Mitylene  and  in  Lamp«>acus,  before 
fmiiiding  in  Athene,  in  .'WMJ,  the  society  which  w  naioiil  after  liis  "ganlt-ns" 
(jc^irai,  Ai»r(/,  an  also  Ihtr  titliiT  st'honU  were  iiiitned  afler  tlie  placHS  where  lliey 
asseniWed).  He  w:i«  iiuicli  loved  a*f  a  t^'aeher,  on  accunnt  of  his  companionalilo 
qualities.  OF  ht.s  numeroiH  writings  lightly  thrown  ofl,  the  proverb*  (ciiptai 
iAiai),  tlirec  didactic  letters,  parts  of  his  treatise  npl  i^vatwK  (in  the  dbicoverie^ 
at  HeriHdaneiim),  and  bCHides  iLirdy  Ht'Attered  fraKineiitH  are  preserved ;  c»llected 
and  arran^eil  Hy)iLeinati<mlly  by  11.  L'setier,  fCpifitrcn  ( Lei  jus.  IS87). 

Among  the  groat  ma*w  nf  his  foUowern,  antii)Uily  brhigs  Into  prominence  his 
cloBPsi  friend  SleiriKinnw  of  ^alnp^^al■lIfl :  alnn  Zeno  of  Sidou  {almiu  \rA)}  and 
Hhiedrus  [about  HHI  ii.c.  ].  PbUodemus  of  (i;idara  in  f'nele-Syria  ha«  bt>ci>me  a 
somewhat  more  dJHtinrt,  llgiire  to  un  ttiikee  a  part  nf  bin  wrltingK  hiLS  been  fonixl 
at  Hereulaneuin  {llfrculatifnuiiifa  columitmui  qua'  mprmunt.  first  series,  NapIcA, 
1711^  fl. ;  second,  ItiOl  ff.)  ;  the  most  valuable,  vtpl  cif/ulur  xtU  r^nrtiioewr  (cf. 
Fr.  IlahUMdi.  l.yek,  1870;   H.  v.  Anilm,   Philml'nnrn,  Halle.  lftJ*rt). 

Tlie  dida<'lic  poimi  of  Til,  Lucretius  CarUM  (OH-'^i).  Dr  .Vafunt  Rfnm,  \n  »ii 
books,  has  been  edited  by  Lacliinann  (Berlin.  ISW))  and  Jac.  Beniays  (f^'ips. 
1H;'j2)  i  [Kng.  ed,  wjtii  U,  of  the  poem  by  Munro.  Lond.  1S»((.  I'A.  The  AUmtc 
Thpnnj  itf  I .mrniu»,  by  .L  Ma-Hson.  Lonil.  1«M]. 

Further  suturven  are  Cicero  and  ningvnes  Laertius,  in  the  tenth  book. 

Cf.  M.  truyau,  Ln  Montlf  itEpu-Hre  (CariH,  IH7H);  I',  v.  Gizyckl,  Vrhrr  doa 
Lrften  und  tlifi  Afomtphilwoptiie  df»  Kpikvr  (IJerlui.  IH71»)  ;  W.  WalUce.  Kpi- 
r.ureuniitjn  (I^.nd.  ItWO)  ;  [Wallace,  Art.  Ep.  In  Snc.  BriU ;  W.  h.  Couriiiey, 
Ep.  ia  Ucllcnica], 
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SoepCloiAin,  as  accords  with  the  nature  or  Uip  amv-,  makts  itA  appearance, 

MACloae  achuol.  but  in  I<hk«it  fitrtn.*     H  rfinaios  dutibtfal  whether  the  sys- 

ot  ScvptictHtn,  PytTfao  of   EliH  (perba.ps  306-275),  bad  any  fntiuiate 

frith  tlie  Socrattc-.SopliJBiic  schi>*ii  of  his  native  city.    A  ctruiiti  ItrjKci, 

"vho  iMiaafl  for  Uie  sou  of  StUpo,  U  looked  uii'tn  as  an  iiiiermedttttu  link,     He 

•OOoaiyMlWd  Alcxaudcr  uii   hU  journey  u<  A^iH.   t<ii;i<thf'r  ivith  a  follower  of 

lHwiHililUi.  Anutan'liu;*  by  iiaine.    The  Rilto^nrtph,  'I'iiiion  of  I'hlius  {S-2i}-23(\ 

the  IstMr  i»rt  of  tbe  time  nt  Athens)  from  I'yrrhu's  stniuljkoint  deridi-tt  phih^Ho- 

fiham.      Pn^meDls  of  bu  writings   in  ('.  Woch^mutb,   De   Timone  Phtituio 

(Uip*-  16W).     Cf.  Ch.  Waddiiijnoii,  P^rhon  (Paris,  1877). 

Tne  rxtvmal  rvlatiMiH  of  Int^T  SwpticiBni  are  very  obscure  and  nncerCAtii. 
ffn— tilnmiii  from  Cnoestu  taught  in  Alexandria,  and  composed  a  treatise, 
Um^mhmtm  \i^9t,  of  which  Dothing  reaiains.  His  life  falls  pmhably  in  the  first 
•Mctory  mx.y  yet  It  has  also  been  set  almost  two  cenitiriftt  later.  Of  A^rippa, 
MMlittu:  in  d«iaU  can  be  eHUblwhed.  The  lilemry  rf|>r<'Meritalive  of  Scepticism 
h  t)  III  Sextaa  Cmpliioua,  who  lived  about  '2W  a.i>..  and  of  his  writ- 

ing 'Stant  Uvi  Outline  Sketchtg  of  I'jfrrhi'nism  {Hv^^^upum  vvorinrt^it), 

mmI  Uk  tutv3>tigacions  comprehended  under  the  name  AthTimg  Mathfmiitieot, 
€4  vihicb  B'Hiks  VII.-XI.  contain  the  expoHitiiui  of  thn  Hcnptieal  doctrine,  with 
many  tniaah\»  historical  notices  (i>d.  by  J.  Hekk<T,  llerlln,  IH'J). 

Ci.  K.  SUodltn.  Ge»ch.  iiud  (fH$t  dfs  Wv/ttiVismtt*  (I^iiw.  17i*M>5) ;  N. 
MAeeon,  7%9  Urtek  Serfitieti  {l^nidon,  18l!li)  ;  h.  Haas,  lir  l'hUnsi,j>/,nrvm 
ftlirtfonil  SiiCcn«t(o»i|/.»i«(Wlir7.biir::.  IS7o);  ['iwen.  h'rrningM  wWA  the  Sftp- 
ttea  (Load.  1SH1)  ;  A.  .Seth,  Art.  .S-r/iuri>ni,  in  h'nc.  iii-it.]. 

Amnnfc  the  KomanA,  the  ndmlMlon  of  philoenphy  at  first  encountered  violent 

VMlMAiice;  but  by  thir  lieifinniiig  of  thu   tlrst  century  ii.c.  ft  was   the  genera) 

«agloin  for  the  touiik  Itouians  of  superior  rank  to  study  In  Athens  nr  IthcKliti, 

mad  to  beu  the  lectures  of  the  beadi»  of  iichoFilM.  for  the  same  end  ns  tluit  for  whieh 

ttw  Adwniaiui  IimI  (nnuerly  heard  the  Sophit<ls.    The  literary  activiiy  i>f  Marcus 

TUUMdooro  (lUtM:l)  must  be  judired  fnmi  the  point  of  view  of  his  purpose. 

vUdi  «■>  to  awaken  amaiiK  his  couiur^men  an  inclination  for  icencral  scien- 

itte  evUan  aad  a  comprehension  of  its  meauinp,  and  fn>m  this  stand|Miinl  bis 

'   ta  to  be  highly  prizi^l.     Skill  in  cnni[Kisition  and  grace  of  form  excuse  the 

of  pivper  philowjpliiitini:  ahility.  which  is  slmwu  in  n  selection  of  doctrincH 

ou  no  philnsophlcal  principle.     The  main  treatises  are  Dt  /'mifcws.  De 

Ofeii^,   TtuirnlaHir  DinimUititmrn,   Anvl'mi'-n,   Of  Xttturn  Drttrnm,  Ife  Fato, 

Dr  DiriHtitiftxt.    Cf.   Ilerliart.    tV'er  die  i'1(i7y«o/»Ai>  drti  Vicrrv ;  in  Works, 

XIL  107  (L     [Trans,  of  ihr  ahuve  writings  of  Cicerw  in  the  Bohn.  Lib.] 

Ub  friend,  M.  Tcreuilus  Varro  (Iltl-27),  the  well-known  polyhfstor  and 
pntUttc  wrlt4-r,  wm  more  learned,  bat  of  his  labours  towanl  the  history  of  philos- 
«fiiiT  only  (■rm«i»nal  noie«  are  extant. 

QalDtaa  BextoA  and  a  von  of  the  same  name  and  Sotdon  of  Alexandria  are 
.Sf-\ti,Lit!i.     SHlim  seems  to  have  been  the  ini<'rnirdint«-  Imk  in  which 
8U4c  muraU  were  brousht  inl'r  union  with  the  AU-xaiidnan  1'ytluLKurea.uisui, 
iJiMI  that  religious  turn  wtiich  rhararttrixes  tht-nt  In  the  lime  of  \\w  Knipin!. 
of  »'■— -  •^'-■■frufft,  diwovercd  in  a  Syrian  translation,  liave  been  euiUxl 
ftyOOdri.  ^nn,  1873). 

On  thr     :   I  '•ndithtns  of  thi/i  whole  peritKl  cf.  K.  Hir«e),  VUertncKungtm 

am  <Xcmf*w  phti^ykiMchem  ScAriflen  (3  vols.,  Leips.  I677-B3). 

yi  14.  The  Ideal  of  the  Wise  Man. 
be  rundamciital  ethical  tendency  of  the  philosophising  of  this 
rt!  pi*ritKl  18  still  more  precisely  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
throughout  indiruiual  etAic»  that  funas  the  centre  of  tnvestiga- 
in  tttU  tinifl  of  epigones.     The  elevation  to  the  ideals  of  ethical 

■  Hmk»  all  n«ckt>ninKi  by  the  siiKemioM  of  heads  of  tbe  school,  aliempied 
in  orAtr  to  &x  tbe  ohronolugy  of  the  later  Sceptics,  are  Ulosory. 
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oomtnunity,  in  whicli  morals  culminated  with  both  Plato  and  Aris- 
tatlOj  wiw  a  glorification  that  had  i>econie  foreign  to  its  time, 
thjit  through  whieh  Greece  had  become  great,  viz.  the  though 
of  an  ficfcivi^  living  atat-e.  Thii*  huil  hist  power  over  the  hearts  ( 
meu,  and  even  in  the  schaols  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  it  fuuiid 
little  sympathy  that  the  Aculemiciiins,  as  well  as  the  PeriputeticiiJ 
brought  into  t!io  foregiound  the  question  of  indivitlual  haiipinea] 
and  virtue.  What  is  presen'ed  from  the  treatiBe  of  the  Academi-' 
cian  Grantor,  On  Urte/,^  or  from  the  works  of  Theophrastiis  under 
thfi  title  of  Ethical  Characters^  stands  wholly  upon  the  footing  of  A« 
philosophy  that  esteems  the  right  appreciation  of  the  good  thingl] 
of  life  to  be  its  essential  object. 

In  the  endless  discussions  on  these  questions  in  which  the  schiwls 
engaged  in  the  following  centuries,  the  sucuessors  of  the  two  great 
thinkers  of  Attic  philosophy  fonnd  themselves  in  an  attitude  ol^ 
common  opposition  to  the  new  schools.     Both  had  pursued  through 
the  entire  circuit  of  empirical'  reality  the  realisation  uf  the  Idea  of 
the  Goodf  and    in  apito   of  all   the  idealism    with  which   Plato 
especially  strove  to  transcend  the  world  of  the  senses,  they  had 
not  failed  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  this   world's  goods. 
Highly  as  they  prized  virtue,  they  yet  did  not  exclude  the  view  that 
for  the  complete  happiness  of  man'  the  favour  of  external  fort\me, 
health,  prosjwrity,   etc.,  are   requisite  also,  and  they  denied  espe- 
cially  the   doctrine   of  the   Cynics   and  Stoics   that  virtue  is  not 
only  the  higliest  (as  they  a<hnitted),  but  also  the  .sole  gcjod. 

At  all  events,  however,  they  too  laboured  to  determine  the  right 
conduct  of  life  which  promised  to  make  man  hajqiy,  and  while 
indiviilual  members  of  the  schools  pursiicrl  their  special  researches, 
the  public  activity,  especially  that  of  the  heads  of  the  sohools 
in  their  polemic  with  their  opponents,  was  directed  to  the  end  of 
drawing  the  ;?j'c(ure  o/</if  iiommi  ?ntiH.  This  it  was  that  the  lime 
desired  of  philosophy  :  "  Show  ua  how  the  man  must  be  constituted 
who  is  sure  of  his  happiness,  whatever  the  fortune  of  the  world 
may  bring  him!"  That  this  normal  man  must  be  called  the  able, 
the  virtuous,  and  that  he  can  owe  his  virtue  only  to  insight,  to 
knowledge,  that  he  tlierefore  must  Iw  the  "wise"  man,  —  this  is 
the  presuitposition  arising  from  the  Socratie  doctrine,  which  is 
recognised  as  self-evident  by  all  parties  during  this  entire  |jeriod; 
and  therefore  all  strive  to  portray  tlie  ideal  of  the  wiite  man,  i.e. 
of  the  man  whom  his  insight  makes  virtuous,  and  so,  happy. 


1  Cf.  F.  Kny^pr  (Hfidelberii,  JB41). 

>  Tbls  AriHUiii-lian  view  waa  completely  asscuted  to  by  Spcuaippus  and  Xe 
ocratea  of  Uie  Older  Academy. 


Ci*f.  I,  5  14.]         Ideal  <if  the  Sage  :  Epicuru*. 
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1.  Tlif)  mo6t  prominent  characteristic  in  the  coni;cpt.iuu  uf  thu 
"wiH  man/'  as  deterinineU  in  this  |>criod,  is,  therofore.  imperturba- 
MiCj  (o/aror//.  (tra/M^ia).     Stoics,  Kiiicureaiis,  and  ScoptiiiB  are  un- 
tnried  in  praising  thi«  iadppend^nce  of  tln>  world  us  tlie  desii-able 
quUty  of  the  wise  inan:  he  ia  freB,  a  king,  a  (rod;  wliatovor  liap- 
I  to  htJu,  it  eauiiut  attack  his  knuwludgi',  his  virtue,  his  liappi- 
his  witidum  rests  iti  himself,  and  tl»)  world  docs  nut  troidde 
W    This  ideal,  sua  tlius  portrayed,  is  characteristic  of  its  time; 
tl»e  normal  man*  for  this  period,  is  not  he  who  works  and  creates 
fcrthe  sake  of  ^'at  purjioses,  but  he  who  knows  liow  tn  free  him- 
self from  the  external  world,  and  tind  his  happinesg  in  hhnafilf  alone. 
The  inner  iaulatiou  uf  individuals,  and  indifTbretire  toward  gtmeral 
endA,  6nd  here  sharp  expression:  the  orervomi'mj  of  the  outer  world 
oooditiana  the  hapjiineas  of  the  wise  man. 

But  since  he  has  no  [wwer  over  the  world  without  hirn,  he  must 
aracorau  it  within  himself;  he  must  become  master  of  the  effects 
vhiob  it  exercises  upon  him.  The.se  etFects,  liowcvcr,  consist  in 
\hm  f««lioga  and  desires  which  the  world  and  life  excite  in  man; 
tliey  aro  difiturbanoes  of  his  own  nature — emotions,  or  j^assions 
(v^Af,  e^f^HS),  Wisdom  is  shown,  therefore,  in  the  relation 
wfaJcU  nuui  maintains  to  his  passions.^  It  is  e.ssoulially  freedom 
from  passionB  or  emotions,  einotionlessneHS  (apathy,  ArriOcta,  is  the 
fiCoio  expreMiou).  To  rest  unmoved  within  one's  self,  this  is  the 
UMsiog  of  this  "  wisdom.'^ 

The  Urrnis  with  which  this  doctrine  is  introduced  in  the  case  of 
^l^ikurui  and  Fyrrho  point  immediately  to  a  de[>endeno«  ujmn 
)  AriitippQS  aad  t>em(>critu8.  It  corresponds  to  the  |L;nuhiHl  trans- 
furmalittn  which  took  place  in  the  Hedonistic  sehiml  (ef.  §  7,9)  tlmt 
Spknru*,'  vlio  mitdc  its  principle  his  own,  and  likewise  designated 
§deanT9  as  the  highvM  good,  nevertheless  preferred  the  permanent 
frame  of  »atiJtfactioH  and  rest  to  the  epjoyment  of  the  moment. 
The  Cyrcnaics  also  had  found  the  esseuua  of  pleasure  in  gentle 
notion;  but  —  Epicurus  held — that  is  stilt  a  "pleasure  in  motion"} 
mad  tlw  state  of  painless  rest,  free  from  all  wishes  {^ionj  Karatmj- 
fMTucf).  is  of  higher  value.  Even  the  zest  and  spirit  of  enjoy- 
Bcnt  has  become  lost;  the  Epicurean  wonld  indued  gladly  enjoy 


'Tte  ancient  rnncioiitton  nt  the  passions  (^{ff^rt),  cxtfniling  tbto  modem 
fBpinou).  is  aix-onltiu'ly  wider  than  thai  nf  i\w  prcwui  imvi'-bold^'y.     It  i» 
iMflnod  by  tlic  I^itin  ttiiiiilation  " perturbtUiowj  aiiinti."  "i-iuuiiuiii,"  and 
lDililri«t  ail  fflAtcN  uf  f<i'liii|f  ami  wtill  In  which  tiiiui  iit  di-|tL-iidL-ut  upuii  Uiu  outer 


'  X»  [QUrnirdiate  llnlai.  the  yuunger  followers  of  I>emi»criiiw,  sirtmRly  tino- 
Uuvd  with  SfphUliL-  ductriiir,  aru  uanunl;  viipvciiUly  a  ecrtabx   .Vu>uij^A<ihc«, 
;  Bpteama  hvard. 
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all  pleasure,  but  it  must  not  excite  him  or  set  him  in  mntica. 
Peace  of  suul  {yaXr^vidfi-o^^  of.  §  1(1,  5)  is  all  that  he  wishes,  and  be 
anxiously  avoids  the  storms  which  threaten  it,  i.e.  the  passions. 

Epicurus  therefore  recognised  the  logical  consistency  with  whidi 
tlio  Cynics  had  characterised  absence  of  wants  as  virtue  and  hap(ii- 
ness}  but  lie  was  far  from  seriously  rcnoumnng  pleasure,  a^  tlw 
did.     The  wise  man  must,  to  be  sure,  understand  this  also,  and  art 
accordingly,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  requisite  in  the  course  of  tilings. 
But  his  satisfaction  will  be  greater  in  prnportion  as  the  compass  of 
the  wishes  which  he  finds  satisfied  is  fuller.     .Just  for  this  reawia, 
he  needs  the  mitigJif  (^pon/o-w)  which  not  only  makes  it  possible  to 
estimate  the  <liiTi?reiit  degrees  of  pleasure  and  i>ain  as  determinral 
tlirough  the  feelings,  which  are  to  be  expected  in  a  particular  case, 
but  also  decides  wbctlier  and  how  far  one  sliould  give  place  to  indi- 
vidual wishes.      In  tliis  aspeet  EpJcureaiusm  distinguished  tlirp* 
kiiuls  of  wants  :  some  are  natural  (<^ixt«)  and  unavoidable,  so  that, 
since  it  is  not  possible  to  exist  at  all  without  their  satisfaction,  even 
the  wise  man  cannot  free  himself  from  them  ;,  others,  again,  are  only 
conventional  (vitfUf),  aitilicial,  and  imaginary,  and  the  wise  man  has 
to  see  tlirough  their  nothingness  and  put  them  from  him;  between 
the  two,  however  (here  Epicurus  opposes  the  radically  one-sided 
nature  of  Cyniiism),  lies  the  greut  mass  of  those  wants  which  have 
their  natural  riglit,  but  are  not  indeed  indispensable  for  existence. 
Hence  the  wise  man  can  in  (;ase  of  necessity  renounce  them ;  but 
since  the  satisfiwstiou  of  these  gives  hapjuuess,  he  will  seek  to  satisfy 
them  as  far  as  possible.     Complete  blessedness  falls  tu  his  lot  who 
rejoices  in  all  these  good  things  in  quiet  enjoyment,  without  stormy 
striving. 

On  the  same  ground,  Epicurus  prized  mental  joys  higher  than 
physical  enjoyments  which  are  connected  with  passionate  agitation. 
But  he  seeks  the  joys  of.  the  mind,  not  in  ]>ure  knowledge,  but  in 
the  aesthetic  refinement  of  life,  in  that  intercourse  with  friendx 
■which  is  ijervaded  by  wit  and  seutimeut  and  touched  with  delicacy, 
in  the  comfortable  arntugemcnt  of  daily  living.  Thus  the  wise 
man,  in  quiet,  creates  for  himself  the  blessedness  of  self-enjoyment| 
independence  of  the  moment,  of  its  demands  and  its  results.  H« 
knows  what  he  can  secure  for  himself,  and  of  this  he  denies  himself 
nothing  ;  but  he  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  be  angry  at  fate  or  to  lament 
that  be  cannot  possess  everything.  This  is  his  "ataraxy,"  or  im- 
passiveueas :  an  enjoyment  like  that  of  the  Hedonists,  but  more 
refined,  more  intellectual,  and  —  more  blaa^- 

2.  Pyrrhijft  Hi'donism  took  another  direction,  inasmuch  as  ho 
sought  to  draw  the  practical  result  from  the  sceptical  teachings  of 


I 

I 


I 


i 
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tLe  SopbmU.    According  to  the  exposition  of  his  disciple,  Timou,  he 

Mil  it  lo  be  the  task  of  aGi«uc«  to  iuvestigate  the  constitution 

of  things,  iu  order  to  estiiblisli  man's  appropriate  relationa  to  them, 

ud  U)  know  what  he  may  exiicot  t<t  gain  from  them.^     But  accord- 

iiif  to  Pyrrlio's  tlieory   it   has  become  evident  that  we  can  never 

boT  the  tnie   constitution  of  things  hut  at  the  most  can  know 

onljr  states  of  feelings  (ira^)  into  wltich  these  put  us  (Protigoi*as, 

AristtppUK).       If,  however,  there  is  no    knowledge    yf    things,    it 

ouuiDt    be    determined  wliat    the    riglit   relation  tu    them  is,    and 

vliat  the  sacvess  that  will  residt  from  nur  action.     This  see]iticism 

is  Uie  oegative  reverse  side  to  the  Socrutic-Platimic  inference.     As 

llwro,  from  the  premise  tlmt  right  ai'tion  is  nut  possible  without 

ki>owledgi%  tlio  demand  had  been  made  that  knowledge  must  be 

possible  so  liere  the  argument  is,  that  because  there  ia  iio  kuowU 

tdgCf  right  action  is  silso  im|K>ssible, 

I  Uuder  these  circumstances  all  that  remains  for  the  wise  man  is 
to  resist  as  far  as  possible  the  seducetnents  U>  opinion  and  to  action, 
to  which  tli»  nuuts  of  nien  are  subject.  AM  action  proceeds,  as 
Soinutes  had  iuught,  fn>m  our  ideiLs  of  things  <uid  their  value;  all 
foulUh  luul  injurious  actions  result  from  incorrect  opinions.  The 
wise  miui,  however,  who  knows  that  nothing  can  be  athrmed  as  to 
things  themselves  (di^ua-ui.),  and  that  no  o]iinion  may  be  assented  to 
{AxanXifil>ia)  *  restrains  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  judgment, 
ntu\  thereby  also  from  action.  He  withdraws  into  himself,  and  in 
(ho  mtsfjcHJiion  (c'lro;^)  '  of  judgment,  which  preserves  him  from 
paosioD  and  from  false  action,  he  tinds  imperturbability,  rest  within 
himwir,  €UarfUPif. 

This  is  the  Sceptical  virtue,  which  also  aims  to  free  man  from  the 
world,  and  it  finds  its  limit  only  in  the  fact  tliat  there  are,  never- 
tbelesR,  rebtiona  in  which  even  the  wise  man,  withdrawn  within 
hiniArlf,  must  act,  and  when  nothing  else  remains  for  him  than  to  aet 
according  to  that  which  apjiears  to  hint,  and  according  to  tradition. 
3.  A  deeper  conceptitm  of  the  process  of  overcoming  the  world  in 
nmn  was  fonned  by  the  Sloiat.  At  the  beginning,  to  be  sure,  they 
pCDfeaaed  quite  fully  the  Cynic  indifFcrence  toward  all  gooils  of  the 
oub'r  world,  and  the  self-euntrul  of  the  virtuous  wise  man  remained 
stampeil  upon  their  ethiee  also  as  an  ineradicable  feature ;  but  they 


I 


I  Knwb.  Prop.  Kr.  XI V.  IH,  2.  The  tluclrine  of  I'yrrtio  In  sliown  by  thU  lo 
tw  In  rxiKt  cotncUleiicp  with  tlic  tendency  of  the  time  ;  it  aitks,  "  Wbai  are  we 
to  tin,  thAii,  [f  ihi'Tf  U  III)  kiKiwl^ltfi-  ?  " 

*  An  rxiireiiftioti  whlcli  wum  prnliulily  fonned  in  ihe  polemic  against  the  Stole 


eonoppclon  of  ii*rd\irt-ti :  ef.  $  17. 


I  Sorpdoi  wen  mIIimI  nljio  the  i^KTuoi  [**  Hiupenden  "]  with  nference 
to  Ihift  term,  etuuftcterisUc  fur  ttiom. 
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und  form  its  ronteats  as  »  wnitj,  is,  aeeording  to  its  proper  and 
true  uature,  reawMi  <m5«)  ;  the  states,  thaeCofe,  in  which  eoatdou- 
ne»s  allows  itwif  to  be  barried  along  to  assent  br  the  riokuee  o( 

excitement  contradict,  m  like  meftsnre,  its  own  uture  and  kmbou. 
These  states  {affi^nM)  are,  then,  \ho^  of  pusaoa  (vitff)  aad  di-v 
sase  of  the  sotil ;  tlicy  are  pertorUiliooa  of  the  soal,  eontrarr  to      | 
Mature  and  contfarjr  to  reason.'    Hence  the  wise  man,  if  he  eanoot 
defend  hinutelf  froia  thoiK  pxfitatinns  of  feeling  in  presenee  of  the 
world,  will  deny  them  hl»  as»f  ut  with  tiie  pow«r  of  reason ;  he  <1om 
not  allow  them  to  bucoine  passions  or  emotions,  his  rirttie  is  tbe 
aA^ettM  of  Fmrftinnjt  (^w^wi)-     His  DvercomiDg  of  the  world  is  hii 
overcoming  of  \nn  own  irii|iiiUe«.     It  is  not  until  we  give  our  assent 
that  we  become  dependent  upon  t}ie  course  of  thiiq^s;  if  we  with- 
hold it,  our  pLTWJiiality  reioaiuM  iiumorablCf  resting  upon  itself.     If 
man  cannot  hin<ler  fut«  from  preparing  for  him  pleasure  and  pain, 
he  may,  uevfrthid'-HN,  by  ettteemiug  tbe  former  as  not  a  good,  and 
the  latter  as  wrt  an  evil,  keep  tbe  proud  oonsoioosnsas  of  his  selt^ 
Bufficienry.  f 

Hence,  in  it*if>lf,  virtue  is  for  the  Stoics  the  sole  good,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  v'u:v,  which  consists  in  the  control  of  the  reason  by  the 
passions,  is  the  sole  evil,  and  all  other  things  and  relations  are 
regarded  as  in  themselres  indifferent    (tt&d^oyMi).*    But  in  their 

'  Tliiii  iiMicnt,  to  be  sure,  even  sccordinic  to  the  Suika,  rests  upon  tbs  indlM 
mem ;  In  iIik  cami*  of  |>ajM4lon,  Uicn^forc,  upon  a  faUo  ju<l^ent,  but  it  \s  yet  b(* 
the  Hairii:  lime  tin-  a<-t  nf  ibe  will  wliich  U  IhiuiiiI  npwilhtlic  judpnu-nt.     Cf.  $  17. 

'  Ulnft.  lyOtirt.  VII.  110:  rJt  wdOoi  —  ^  1X0701  kaI  wapA  ^iVt*  '^vx^  ^Imtftr  if 
ifiuk  wKiorifvfaa.  The  psycho) nf;icnl  thi>nry  of  the  em'^tianR  w:ik  dt-vcloped 
eMptrcinlly  by  <'liryfilt>i>nii.  Zeno  ilistlnpuuthcd,  as  fundamental  forms,  pleomire 
and  pnin,  rh<Nlri'  ami  foar.  Ah  pHnciph'H  nf  division  amnii^  the  later  Kti^ii^aJI 
tlipn*  wt'ni  t')  linvf*  hp^'n  iimmI,  i^arlJy  rh!iraru>ri'«l  icn  nf  the  lilfaa  anti  juduiiientsB 
whirli  oftll  init  th«*  cninilon.  and  partly  the  eharnet.pri«lie*-  of  the  Ktalen  o(  ftylinif 
and  will  whIHt  prorrt'd  front  il.     CI.  li\^^s■  Liwrt.  VII.  Ill  ff.;  Stol>.  Kei,  II.  1*4  f. 

'  lly  n'<-lt<*iiiri((  fvt'ti  lifu  Eii  lliU  divixinn,   tUvy  caniu   bi  tlu-ir  well-known 
defennr*  rtr  eoriiiiicnilnijun  of  huIckIb  (iii.y*n^)-     ^t-  l^ivg.  Lavrt.  VII.  130;| 
Mwuco,  Kit.  1-J,  10. 
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doctrine  of  goods  they  moderate  the  rigour  of  this  priQciplo  by  the 
totiuotion  of  Uie  desirablo  anU  thiit  which  is  to  be  rejected  (vfimry 
IM  and  awwrpoi^ypUm) .  Strongly  as  thay  emphasised  in  this  von- 
Dvction  that  the  worth  (d^ta)  wliich  beh>ngs  to  the  desirable  is  to  be 
<liitiji|^ished  strictly  from  the  Good  of  virtue,  which  is  a  pood  in 
Uwlf,  there  yet  resulted  from  tins,  in  oppositiuit  to  the  Cynic  oue- 
■mImUu'bs,  an  nt  least  secondary  nppreciutiou  of  th«  good  things  of 
Ii/e.  Fur  since  the  ilcsiralile  was  valurd  ior  the  rt^asoii  that  it 
twuird  ailaptod  to  further  the  Good,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
(i^uwril  of  that  wbioh  waa  to  be  rejected  consisted  in  the  hindrances 
»hirli  it  prei»an?»  fur  virtue,  the  threiuls  iKitween  the  self-sufficient 
individual  and  the  course  of  the  world,  which  the  Cynic  paradoxical 
theory  hod  cut,  were  thus  more  and  more  knit  together  again.  The 
■mob  between  what  is  desirable  and  whiLt  is  to  l>e  rejentc^d,  the  nhso- 
IvUly  uidifTcrtiut,  survived  ultimately  only  in  that  which  could  be 
bniQ^t  in  DO  relation  whatever  to  morality. 

As  thvse  distinctions,  by  repression  of  tlio  Cynic  element,  grada- 
illjr  aade  StDicism  mure  viable  and,  su  to  spcMk,  1>utter  able  to  get 
on  in  the  world,  so  we  may  see  a  like  moditication,  by  moans  of 
thick  it  Ifccamo  more  usable  iKMlagogically.  in  the  later  removal  of 
Uie  abrupt  contrast  which  at  the  Iteginniug  Wiis  miule  between  the 
rirtwnu  wise  and  the  vicious  fools  [(^lAoi.  ixiopoi).  The  wi»e  nsan, 
w  it  was  mid  at  the  beginning,  is  wise  ami  virtuous  entirely,  and  in 
everything  the  fool  is  just  as  entirely  and  universally  foolish  and 
(inful;  tliero  ia  no  middle  ground.  If  man  possesses  tlie  foivu  and 
KMindn*****  of  reasou,  with  which  be  controls  his  passions,  then  he 
poaMMM  with  this  one  virtue  all  the  individual  partienhir  virtues' 
at  the  tame  tdme,  and  this  possession,  which  alone  makes  happy, 
OKonot  be  loat;  if  he  hicks  this,  he  is  a  playtbing  of  circumstances 
and  of  his  own  passions,  and  this  radical  disBa.se  of  his  soul  commu- 
ninttfft  itself  to  his  entire  action  and  passion.  According  to  the 
view  of  the  Stoics,  therefore^  the  few  sages  stood  as  perfect  men 
over  against  the  great  mass  of  fools  and  sinners,  and  in  many  declar 
laatioiu  they  lamented  the  baseness  of  men  with  the  Pharisaic 
peeeitnUm  which  thus  gratifies  its  self-consciousness.  Hut  over 
againat  tliis  first  opinion,  which  looked  u[K>n  all  fools  as  to  be 
rejf'ctotl  alike,  the  consideration  prei^ented  itself  that  among  these 
foola  there  were  always  notienahle  ditTeren<?es  with  regard  to  their 
departnra  from  the  ideal  virtue,  ami  thus  betwpcn  wise  men  and 
CooU  there  was  inserted  the  conception  nf  the  man  who  is  progres- 
sive and  in  a  state  of  imprveement  (wpoKowrttv).     The  Stoiejt,  indeeil, 

■      ^TteSbofasaisonukle  the  PInUmIe  mrdinAl  viitncs  the  NucU  for  thi*ir  sya- 
Blwaalk  ibwlu|iimiit  of  thetr  doctrine  of  ibc  vlnuw.    Stob.  EH.  U.  lOi  S. 
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held  fast  to  the  Tiew  that  no  gradual  transition  takes  place  from 
this  process  of  improvement  to  true  virtue,  and  tliat  the  entraoce 
into  the  condition  of  perfeetiun  re^ilts  rattier  from  a  sudden  taro 
about.  But  when  the  different  stages  of  ethical  progress  (x/xMomf) 
were  investigated  and  a  stiite  was  designated  as  the  highest  stage, 
in  which  apathy  is  indeed  attained,  but  not  yet  with  full  sureness 
and  certainty,' — -when  this  was  done,  the  rigorous  boundary  lineji 
were  in  some  measure  effaced. 

4.    Vet  in  spite  of  these  practical  concessions,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  individual  ]>ersonality  within  itself  remained  ultimately  an 
essential  characteristic  in  the  Stoic  ideal  of  life;  on  the  other  hawl, 
this  which  these  Greek  epigones  in  common  regarded  as  the  mark 
of  wLsdum,  was  nuvrhere   so   valuiibly  supplemenU'd  as  among  tht* 
Stoics.     Scepticism,  so  far  aa  we  can  see,  never  desired  such  a  pos- 
itive supplementation — consistently    enough  ;    and    Epirureanim 
sought  it  in  a  direction  which  expressed  in  the  sharpest  fonn  tlii' 
testriutiou   of  ethical    interest   to   individual   happiness.     For  the 
positive  content   of   the  wise  man's   peace  of  soul,  hidden   from 
the  storms  of  tlie  world,  is,  ftir  Epicurus  and  his  followers,  at  last 
only  jtletunre.     In  this  they  lacked,  indefd,  that  spirited  joy  of  the 
sensuous  nature  with  which  Aristippus  ha<l  exalted  the  enjoyment 
of  the  moment  and  the  joys  of  the  br>dy  to  Iw  the  supreme  end, 
and  we  find,  a.s  already  nientiuiied,  tliat  in  their  doctrine   of  the 
highest  gnod  the  blas^,  critically  appreciative  epicurism  of  the  culti- 
vated man,  is  declareil  to  be  the  content  of  the  ethical  life.     To  he 
sure,  in  his  psycho-genetic  explanation  Epicurus  reduced  all  pleaaore 
without  exception  to  that  of  tbe  senses,  or,  as  they  said  later,  to 
that  of  the  flesh;'  hut,  combating  the  Cyrnnaios,  he  declared*  that 
just  these  derivative  and  therefore  refined  joys  of  the  niitid  were  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  Benses.     He  recognised  very  properly  that 
the  individual,  upon  whose   iudependenco   of  the  outer  world  all 
hiuges,  is  much  surer  and  much  more  tlie  master  of  mental  than 
of  material  enjoyments.     The  joys  of  the  body  depend  on  health, 
riches,  and  otiier  gifts  of  fortune,  hut  what  is  afforded  by  science 
and  art,  by  the  intimate  friendship  of  noble  men,  by  the  calm,  self- 
coutcuted  and  free  from  wants,  of  the  mind  freed  from  passions, — 
this  is  the  sure  possession  of  the  wise  man,  almost  or  wholly  un- 
touched by  the  change  of  fortune.     The  (esthetic  aelf-enjot/meiU  of 
the  cultured  man   ia   hence   the   highest  good   for  the  Epicureans. 

1  Cr.  tbe  account  (probably  with  regard  to  Chryslppiu)  in  Seneca,  £>. 
76,  8  ff. 

«  AUien.  XII.  Mrt  (Th.  Fr.  4O0)  ;  Pint.  Ad.  Col.  ^7.  1122  (Cb.  Fr.  4U)  ;  W. 
Contr.  £pU.  Oral.  I,  l«i8  (Ua.  Fr.  42«).  »  I)iug.  Laert.  X.  137. 
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Thus,  to  be  sure,  the  coarse  aud  sensuous  in  }[edunism  fell  away^ 
and  the  Gardens  of  £picurus  were  a  nursery  of  fair  conduct  of  life, 
finest  morals,  and  noble  empluymonts;  but  the  principle  of  iiidi- 
tiiIu^lI  enjoyment  remained  the  same,  and  the  only  difference  was 
that  the  Greeks,  in  the  old  age  of  the  national  life,  together  with 
Ibeir  IComon  disciples,  enjoyed  in  a  more  refined,  intellectual,  and 
driicate  manner  than  did  their  youthful  and  manly  ancestors.  Only 
the  content  had  become  more  valuable,  because  it  was  tlio  ci>ntent 
pre»ented  to  enjoyment  hy  a  civilisation  more  richly  develojujd 
and  deeply  lived  out;  the  disposition  with  which  life's  ouj)  was 
nmliogly  empUed,  no  longer  in  ha^ty  quLLiling,  but  in  deliberate 
draughts,  was  the  same  egoism,  devoid  of  all  sense  of  ihity.  Hence 
the  inner  iudifferenee  of  the  wise  man  toward  ethical  trailition  and 
roles  of  tlie  land,  which  we  find  here  also,  though  with  greater  cau- 
tion ;  hence,  above  all,  the  putting  aside  of  all  metiiphysical  or 
friigious  ideas  that  might  disturb  the  wise  man  iu  this  self-complar 
eaot  aatisffU'tion  of  enjoyment,  and  burden  him  with  the  feeling  of 
NSponaibility  and  duty. 

5.  To  this,  the  Stoic  ethics  forms  the  strongest  eoiili-asl.  Already, 
in  the  thought  reminding  us  of  Aristotle  (§  13,  11),  that  the  soul 
exeivi»i'4  its  own  protrer  nature  in  the  rational  power  with  which  it 
nfUMit  assent  to  impulses,  we  may  recognise  the  peculiar  antago- 
DiBm  which  the  Stoics  assumed  iu  the  human  psychical  life.  For 
jtwt  wlmt  wo  DOW  are  likely  to  call  the  natural  impulses,  viz.  the 
vxcitjitious  of  feeling  and  will  callt^l  forth  by  things  of  the  outer 
Torld  through  the  senses,  and  referring  to  these  things,  —  just  these 
•Mn«d  to  them,  as  a)x>ve  mentione<l,  that  which  was  contrary  to 
nature  (iropa  t^ixnv).  Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  them  ihe 
"nature,"  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  universe  ingt-neral.  When, 
for  this  reason,  they  adopt  the  Cynic  principles  in  which  the  moral 
is  mad«  equivalent  to  the  natural,  the  same  expression  contains  in 
this  Utt«r  case  a  completely  changed  thought.  As  a  part  of  the 
World'reason  the  soul  excludes  from  itself,  as  an  opposing  element, 
the  detenaination  by  sensuous  impulses  to  wliich  the  Cynics  had 
Mdoced  morality :  the  demands  of  Nature,  identical  with  those  of 
in,  are  In  contradtetion  with  those  of  the  senses. 

Aeeordtugly.  the  positive  content  of  morality  among  the  Stoics 
•ppMUrs  as  harmony  trith  Nature,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
law  which  claims  normatix'e  validity  as  it  confronts  the  sensuous 
(m^).'     In  this  formula,  however,   "Nature"  is  used   in  a 


'  Wlih  this  is  complcU'd  an  intonKtinjt  chance  hi  RophlMic  lennlnoUkgy  in 
which  ({7.  1)  ifitiot  anil  rt^it  )i.-ul  Imh^ii  nuuie  oquiVKleoi  to  onu  anottn'r,  uitd 
ML  ov«r  a^OHt  ^£ru  ;  with  tlie  .SIoWm  r6tu»  =  ^vait. 
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double  sense.'    On  tUe  one   liaud  ia   meant  universal  Nattire,  th^ 
croative,    cosmic    power,    tUo    world-thought   at^ting   aftcording  tc» 
ends  (o.r.  %   15),  tlie  K^>k\  and  agrot-ahlj  to  this  iiifaiiing,  maii'» 
monUitv  is  Ilia  subordin;iCi«ii  tt»  iUl'  hiw  ol"  Nature,  liis  willidg  obe— 
diinictt  to  the  courao  of  the  worhl,  to  tlie  eternal  nefteaaity,  and  in  fl» 
far  :w  this  World-reason  is  desviKiiatcd  in  the  SU)iti  dootrine  as  deitj*, 
it  is  also  obedienee  to  God  and  to  the  divine  law,  aa  well  aa  suIk 
ordinatiuu  tu  tlie  world-pur  post)  aud  the  rule  of  I'rovidenco.     The 
virtuu  of  the  perfect  individiiitl,  who,  aa  over  against  other  iudi- 
viilual  beings  and  their  action  upon  Inni  throu^di  the  senses,  ought 
to  withdraw  within  himself,  his  owu  master,  and  rest  withhi  him- 
self,  aiipears  thus  under   obligation   to   suuietliing   universal  and 
all-ruling. 

Nevertheless,  fiirce  aceording  to  the  Stoie  imjicoption  the  i^c 
fioviKov,  the  life-unity  of  the  huuian  soul,  is  a  coiisnbstintial  part  of 
this  divine  World-reaaon,  the  life  in  conformity  with  Nature  must 
be  also  that  which  is  ada]»tBd  to  httmitn  mitttre,  to  the  essential 
nature  of  man;  and  this,  too,  as  well  iti  tlie  more  g^^nenil  sense 
that  morality  coincides  with  genuine,  PA)mi>li!tc  humanity  aud  with 
the  reaaonablnness  which  is  valid  in  like  measure  for  nil,  as  also  in 
the  Bpeeial  ineiuiing,  tinit  hy  fullilling  the  eunimaiid  of  Nature,  each 
person  brings  to  its  unfolding  the  inmost  g*>.rm  of  his  own  inrjividnal 
essenee.  Uniting  these  two  points  of  view,  it  se«!nn?d  to  the  Stoics 
that  a  rationally  guided  consisteney  in  the  conduct  of  life  was  the 
ideal  of  wisdom,  aud  tliey  found  the  sniu-eine  t^8k  of  life  in  this, 
that  the  virtuous  man  lias  to  ]irMS(^rve  this  r-ompleto  liarmnny  with 
himstdf  in  ev«ry  ehange  of  lilt*,  as  his  true  slrtingth  of  idiaracter. 
The  political  doctrinairism  of  the  Greeks  found  thus  its  philusophi- 
eal  forijudation  and  l)Ccamo  a  welcome  conviction  for  the  iron  states- 
men  of  republican  Kome. 

But  whatever  the  jjarticular  terms  in  which  the  Stoics  gave 
expression  to  their  fundamental  thought,  this  thought  itself  wa« 
everywhere  the  same,  —  that  life  aneording  to  Nature  and  acoording 
to  reason  is  u  ihtli^  (ku6^kok)  which  the  wise  man  has  to  fulfil,  a 
law  to  which  he  has  to  subject  liimself  in  opposition  to  his  sensuous 
inclinations.  And  this  feeli tiff  of  restpansihUit)},  this  strict  conscious- 
»H8,H  of  the  "  ought.''  this  recognition  of  a  liighiT  order,  givea  to  their 
doctrine,  as  to  their  life,  backboue  and  marrow. 

This  demand  also^  for  a  life  acconling  to  duty,  we  oei?asioQally 
meet  among  the  Stoics  in  the  one-sidod  form,  that  tlie  ethioal  oon- 

'  Vi.  Diop.  U\cvX..  VII.  87. 

-  Thtiri  tlie  fiM'inuUiM  6fM\tr(ovninti  r-g  ^6a*i  (%»  and  itioy^ovitinn  ^p  hav6  , 
liltimaurly  tli6  enuio  umaniiij;.    Sutb.  Ed.  II.  13:j. 
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(•*^oi»n««s  rpqnirea  some  things  on  rational  grounds,  forbids  the 
"t^positfs,  and  declares  all  el^e  to  )ic  ethically  intlifferent.  What 
^  not  oomnianded  atid  not  iorbiddon,  remaiiia  miiraUy  indifferent 
(ASu^oyMv),  and  from  this  the  Stales  sometimes  drew  lax  conse- 
lUenoM,  which  thoj  perhaps  defended  more  in  wards  than  in  aetual 
^trftntioo.  iiut  here,  too,  the  systematic  development  of  the  theory 
created  valuable  intermediate  links.  For  even  if  only  the  Guod  is 
Uaconditinnally  commanded,  yet,  in  a  secondary  degree,  the  desir- 
Sldo  most  be  reganlod  as  cthiealiy  a<lvisable;  and  though  baseness 
proper  consists  only  in  williug  tliat  which  is  unconditionally  for- 
bidden, the  moral  man  will  yet  seek  to  avoid  also  that  which  is  "to 
\m  Bttjected."    Thus,  ddrrespouding  to  the  gradation  of  goods,  there 


introduced  a  like  gradation  of  duties,  which  were  distinguished 
*M  aljeolute  and  "  intermediate."  So,  on  the  other  band,  with  regard 
to  the  valuation  of  human  iictions,  a  distinction  was  made  on  a  some- 
what different  basis  between  those  at'tions  which  fulHl  the  demand 
of  reaaou'  externally  —  these  are  called  "  belitting,"  cuufnrmahle  to 
duty  In  the  broader  sense  (Ka&riKovra)  — ari<l  such  as  ful&l  the  de- 
xmind  of  re^ison  solely  from  tho  intention  to  do  the  Good.  Only  in 
tbe  UtUr  case*  is  there  a  perfect  fulHIment  of  duty  {KaTop$i»ifta.)f 
tfao  opposite  of  which  is  tlie  intention  that  is  contrary  to  duty,  as 
vrineod  in  an  action,  —  sin  (A/idfyrrfna).  Thus  tho  Stoics,  proceed- 
-  lag  f^ra  tho  consciousness  of  duty,  entered  ujion  a  profound  and 
I  Mmart  study,  extending  sometimes  to  considerations  of  casuistry', 
^■K  the  ethical  values  of  hunum  will  and  action,  and  wr3  may  r^^gard 
BH  their  most  valuable  contribution  the  universally  a])]die<l  thought, 
P  that  man  in  all  bis  conduct,  outer  and  inner,  is  rctsponsible  to  a 
bonier  command. 

0,  The  great  difference  in  apprehension  of  the  ethical  life  which 
eaiflts  Iretweea  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics,  in  spite  of  a  number 
of  deep  and  far-reaching  common  (piatitii^s,  berx)mes  most  clearly 
■mifest  in  their  respective  theories  uf  nnciett/  and  of  the  state.  In 
Uu*,  to  be  sure,  they  are  both  at  one  nlmtfst  to  verbal  agreement  in 
Ibe  doctrine  that  the  wise  man*  iu  the  self-sufficiency  of  his  virtue, 
needA  the  state'  as  little  as  he  needs  any  other  society ;  yes,  that  in 
certain  oirtnimstaaoes,  he  should  even  avoid  these  in  tlie  interest, 
either  of  bis  own  enjoyment  or  of  the  fulfilment  of  duty.  Iu  tliis 
senae,  oven  the  Stoics,  espechdly  the  later  Htoics,  dissuaded  from 


>  <# ■  i  >iT«r  mlptt  r*mw:  Pins.  lAitrU  VII.  108. 

>  FiH*  the  cofiuufft  hi^rv  alluileil  to  by  Uio  Sb>ic-A  Kant  hu  made  ctutomarr 
tlir  -  '  IU  IcjpUk)-  aiiU  uiomlUy  ;  tlir  Latin  dUlinguialKfl  ftCC(udiD(  to 
Ol'  ilfiit,  rrrtnm  Jiml  hmi'Mttia. 

'  t.^ i'luL  De  Aud.  Poei.  U.  JT  (L*b.  Ft.  M8). 
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entrance  into  the  family  life  and  political  activity;  and  for  tU<* 
Epicureans,  the  responsibility  which  marrlnge  and  public  activity 
bring  with  them  was  sufHcient  to  justify  a  irery  sceptical  attituile 
toward  both,  and  espetnally  to  inakn  the  latter  ap]tear  advisable  for 
the  wise  man,  only  iti  the  ease  where  it  is  unavoidable,  or  of  quito 
certain  ailvantage.  In  general,  the  Epicurfeaus  hold  to  the  maxim  o 
their  master,  to  live  in  quiet,' ^otft  ;3tuitra?,  in  which  the  inner  crura. 
Ijlint'  of  ancient  society  toimd  its  typiciil  expresaiou. 

But  a  greater  distinction   between  thje   twcj  jconceptions  of  lif^ 
shows  itself  in  the  fact  tluit,  to  the  Stoics,  hiiniiin  society  appeared 
as  a  conimainl  of  n'ason,  which  mvist  give  way  only  oecusionally  tt^ 
the  wise  man's  task  of  personal  perfection,  while  Epkurua  expressl}^ 
denied    all    natural    society    among   men,*   and    therefore    reduced^ 
every  form  of  social  conjunction  to  nnnsi derations  of  utility.    So- 
the   theory  of   frieinlshiii,    which   in    his   school  was  so  zealously 
pledged,  even  to  the  point  of  seutiinetitiility,  diil  not  find  the  ideal 
support  which  it  had  received  in  Aristotle's  splendid  exposition;' 
it  tiiids  ultin^ately  only  the  motives  of  the  wise  man's  enjoyment  of 
culture  as  heightened  in  society.* 

In  particular,  however,  Epicureanism  carried  through  systemati- 
cally the  ideas  alrt^ady  developed  in  Sophistic  teaching  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  political  community  from  the  well-weighed  int(-;resl 
of  the  individuals  who  ftirmod  it.    The  state  is  not  a  natural  structure, 
hut  has  been  brought  abovnt  by  men  as  the  result  of  reflection,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  which  are  expected  and  received  from 
it     It  grows  out  of  a  compact  {avv0^Kij)  which  men  enter  into  with  ■ 
each  other  in  order  that  they  may  not  injure  one  another,'  anrl  the 
formation  of  tlie  state  is  hence  one  of  the  mighty  processes  through 
which  the  human  race  Iijls  brought  itself  ujii  from  the  savage  state  to  ■ 
that  of  civilisation,  by  virtue  of  its  growing  intelligence.*    Laws,  ' 
therefore,  have  arisen  in  every  ]>articular  cjtse  from  a  convention  as 
to  the   common   ajlvantage  {frvfiPokov  tow  tru/i<^€povro^).      There  is 
nothing  in  itself  right  or  wrong;  and  since  in  the  formation  of  a 
compact  the  greater  iatelligeuce  asserts  itself  to  its  own  advantage 


>  Plutarch  wrote  against  this  the  extant  treatise  (1128  ff.).  «'  naXOt  Xiyrru 

a  Arriaii.  KpiH.  Dha.  1.  S-H,  I  (\U.  Fr.  iViC);  ih.  II.  20,  fl  (523-). 

'  Cf.  §  i:J,  11!.  Tlie  t«xU!nwive  liUTnliin*  im  fri<Tiil«lii])  \s  in  thiB  respect 
a  charac^lfristic  si|j:n  of  tlie  (inn;  which  found  it^  chief  inl«r&st,  in  the  huliviilual 
pcniouality  and  iis  rclatlocis.  Cici'To^H  dialLiguu  Laiiu$  {De  AmieUtd)  njpnv 
diict's  eaaenlially  the  Pertpal^lic  ronofi)!!!!!!. 

♦  Dine  Laprt.  X.  VHt  (i;«    Fr.  MO). 

*  Cf.  amonji  the  Kiptat  Him  of  Kplcuras  the  terse  gontences  in  Dirig.  Tj*rt.  X. 
160  f. 

^  Cf.  the  description  in  Lucnttiua,  De  Her.  Nat.  V.  922  (T. ,  especially  1 103  ff. 
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u  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  aclvantai^s  of  t}ie 

»ise  Uial  diseluse  themselves  as  motives  in  the  enaction  of  laws.' 

And  as  is  the  case  for  their  origin  and  eunt^nt,  so  also  for  their 

*^i(lity  and  ac-kiiowledgment,  the  amount  uf  pain  which  they  are 

'd^pted  to  hinder  and  pleasure  which  they  are  adapted  to  produce, 

's  the  only  standard.     All  the  main  outlines  of  the  utilitarian  theory 

**X  society  are  logically  developed  by  Epicurus  from  the  atomistic 

ttsumption  that  individuals  first  exist  by  and  for  themselves,  and 

^Ikter  voluntarily  and  with  design  into  the  relations  of  society,  only 

^or  the  sake  of  tlie  goods  which  as  individuals  they  could  not  obtain 

Ot-  could  not  protect. 

7.    The  Stoic*,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  man  as  already,  hy  virtue 

of  the  Ronsubstantiality  of  his  soul  with  the  World-reason,  a  being 

Pooatituteri  by  Xature  for  society,'  and  by  rensou  of  this  very  fact 

%■  miliar  obligation  hy  the  command  of  rciLSon  to  lead  a  social  life, 

-~an  obligation  vhich  admits  of  exception  only  in  special  cases. 

As   the   luoflt  immediate   relation   we    have  here  also   friendship, 

Um  cthieal  eoDnectiou  of  virtuous   individuals   who  are   united  in 

the  common  employment  of  proving  in  action  the  moral  law.^    But 

£i<OBi  tbeM  purely  personal  relations  the  Stoic  doctrine  .it  once  passes 

owrtokhc  most  gpneral,  tn  all  rational  iK-ings  tJiktMi  iis  an  I'litircty. 

Am  parts  fif  the  same  oue  World -n^asuu,  goils  and  men  together  form 

one  great  rational  living  structure,  a  toVitckoi'  ownj/io,  in   which 

^T«ry  individual  is  a  necessary  member  (fii\o%),  and  from  this  ro- 

salts  for  the  human  race  the  ideal  task  of  fonning  a  raiim  of  reason 

that  shall  emhriu'e  all  its  members. 

The  ideal  sUttc  of  the  ^itoics  as  it  had  been  already  delineated  by 
Zeooy  partly  in  a  polemic  parallel  to  that  of  Plato,  knows,  acconl- 
^BfT^Tt  uo  Itnunds  of  nationality  or  of  the  historic  state;  it  is  a 
rational  society  of  all  men,  —  an  ideal  universal  empire.  Plutarch, 
indeed,  recoRnisetl*  thut  in  this  thought  philosophy  (xmstructed  as 
ntkmal  that  which  wua  hist<^>rie4Llly  prepared  by  Alexander  the 
Qrost,  and  completed,  as  we  know,  hy  the  Homuns.  But  it  must 
not  leroain  unnoticed  that  the  Stoics  thought  of  this  empire  only 
•TOOadarily  as  a  jtolitical  power;  primarily  it  was  a  spiritual  unity 
of  knowledge  and  will. 

It  is  comprehensible  that  irith  such  a  high-flying  idealism  the 


I  Stnh.  Ftor  4.1.  ).W  (IV  Fr.  6.10). 

•  rwr  ^i«»  roKiriiJr  ^^wr:   Stnh.  Efh  ft.  226  ff. 

•  li  WM.  L>  Iw  iiirf,  cxiraoniinarlly  tliffleuli  for  the  .Stoics  to  brin^  the  need, 
which  thfy  wt'rc  nhlEci^l  u>  rernfcnj&o  m  a  (act  lyiug  kt  the  basia  of  the  socIa) 
bniNiUr,  inu)  kccoM  wiUi  ihv  ttHlopcndcDce  of  Uie  wtie  man,  tu  baJdly  empha- 
•UmI  by  thrni. 

•  FliiL  Dt  Alrx.  M.  Fori,  L  0. 
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Stoics  retained  only  a  very  weak  interest  for  actual  political  life  in 
the    proper    sense.     Albhongh   the   wise  man   was   permitted  and 
indeed  charged  to  take  part  in  the  life  of  some  particular  state,  Ia 
order  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  all  eveu  in  this  base  world,  yet  both  the 
particular   forms  of  tho  state  and  the  individual    historical  states 
were  held  to  be  ultimately  indifferent  to  him.     As  tu  the  fornwr, 
the  Stoa  could  not  liecome  enthusiastic  for  any  of  the  charauteri^ttc 
kinds  of  government,  but,  following  the  Aristulelian  suggestion,  kU 
rather  to  a  mixed  system^  aomethiug  such  as  Polybius  *  presented 
as  desirable  on  the  ground  of  his  philosophico-histohcal  cuusiilerir 
tion  of  thf  npct^ssur^'  tntn.sitions  of  one-sided  forms  into  each  other. 
To  the  splitting  up  of  mankind  in  different  states,  the  Stoics  op- 
posed the  idea  of  co»niopGlitaniam^  —  world-citizenship,  —  which  fol- 
lowed directly  from  their  idea  of  an  ethical  community  of  all  men. 
It  corre9pf)uded  to  the  great  historical  movemontH  uf  the  age,  that 
the  differencR  in  worth  lietween  Hellenes  and  Barbarians,  which  lud 
been  still  maintained  even  b}*  Aristotle,'  was  set  aside  by  the  Stoics 
aB  overcome,'  and  though,  in  actiordauee  with  their  ethical  princiijla 
they  were  too  indifferent  to  the  outer  relations  of  position  to  outer 
upon  activfl  .igitation  for  sof^ial  reforms,  they  demanded,  neTerthe> 
less,  that  jnxtice  and  the  univeraal  love  of  man,  which  resulted  tu 
the  highest  duties  from  the  idea  of  the  realm  of  reason,  should  be 
applied  also  in  full  menanre,  even  to  the  lowest  members  of  human 
society  —  thu  »lavi?s. 

In  spite  of  tlie  fact,  therefore,  that  it  turned  aside  from  the 
Greek  thought  of  the  national  state,  to  the  Stoic  ethics  bolonga  the 
glory  that  in  it  the  ripest  and  hi^jhest  which  tho  ethical  life  of 
antirjiiity  produceil,  and  by  means  of  which  it  transcended  itself 
and  pointed  to  the  futnr*%  attained  its  best  formulation.  The  intrin- 
sic worth  of  moral  pentonality,  tlie  ovorconiing  of  the  wnrhl  In  man's 
overcoming  of  himself,  the  8ul)on]in;a;{Hi  of  the  inilividual  to  a 
divine  law  of  the  world,  his  dispoBitian  in  an  ideal  union  of  spirits 
by  means  of  which  he  is  raised  far  above  the  bounds  of  his  earthly 
life,  and  yet,  in  connection  with  tins,  the  energetic  feeling  uf  duty 
that  ttiaclies  him  to  fill  vigorously  his  place  in  thf?  nctiml  world. — 
all  these  are  tho  tdianioteri sties  of  a.  view  of  life  whiuh,  though 
from  a  scientitio  point  of  view  it  may  appear  rather  as  put  togefclier 
tlian  aa  protluced  from  one  priiitjiple,  presents,  ui-vfrthcless,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  aril  pregnant  creations  in  tho  history  of  the 
conceptions  of  liuman  life. 

>  Tn  the  extant  part  of  tho  sixth  book. 

«  AfM.  Pol.  T.  2,  12Ji2  li  5. 

"  Seiu-ca,  Kp.  »rj.  M  j  cf.  Straho,  T.  4, 0.  Tlio  pcrsnnsl  cnmpoellioD  also  of  tha 
Stoic  scIkhiI  watt  frmn  iu  Let^intiinii;  decidedly  iiili-'mnUdiial. 
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8.  In  a  coDcentrutcd  form  all  these  doctrines  appear  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  law  of  life^  determined  by  Xiiture  and  reaaon  for 
aJl  men  eqiudly,  to  c^iktu  iUKatov,  and  this  corioeptiun.  through  Cicero,^ 
bec:uiie  tlie  formative  principle  of  Jinman  jurispnulence. 

For,  ID  his  eclectic  attachment  to  all  the  great  men  of  Attic  plii- 
loaophy,  Cicero  not  only  held  faat  objectively  with  all  his  energy 
to  the  thought  of  a  moral  world-order  which  determines  with  uni- 
versal validity  the  relation  of  rational  beings  to  each  otlier,  but 
he  thought  also  with  regard  to  the  suhjertivc  aaiwct  of  the  question 
—  in  correspondence  witli  his  epistemologieal  theory  (S  17,4)  — 
that  this  comuiaud  of  rexson  was  innate  in  idl  men  equally,  and  that 
it  had  grown  into  inseparable  connection  with  their  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  Out  of  this  lex  naturtp.,  the  universally  valid  natural 
luw  wliieh  is  exalted  above  all  human  caprice,  and  above  all  chiinge 
of  hiHtoricat  life,  develop  both  the  commands  of  morality  in  genenii, 
luul  in  particular  those  of  human  society. — tUa  jiia  natarule.  Itut 
while  Cicero  proceeds  to  project  from  this  standiwint  the  ideal  form 
of  politioai  Life,  the  Stoic  universal  state  takes  on  under  his  hands  ' 
the  outlines  of  the  Houiau  Kmpire.  (Josmopolitanism,  which  had 
arisen  among  the  Greeks  as  a  distant  ideal,  in  the  dowufull  of  their 
own  political  importance,  becomes  with  the  Komans  the  proud 
self-consciousness  of  their  historical  mis:^ion. 

But  even  in  this  theoretical  development  of  what  the  state  should 
\}e,  Cicero  interweaves  the  investigation  of  what  it  is.  >iot  sprung 
from  the  conaidcration  or  the  voluntary  choice  of  individuals,  it  is 
mther  R  prnduet  of  hisUtry.  and  therefore  the  ever-valid  prim-iple.s 
of  the  law  of  Nature  are  mingled  in  the  stnietnres  of  its  life  with 
the  hifttoricAl  institutions  of  positive  law.  These  latter  develop 
partly  as  the  domestic  law  of  individual  states,  jujt  civUe,  partly  as 
the  hiw  which  the  c:onfedr'rat.ea  of  ditferent  states  recognise  in  their 
relation  to  one  another,  Jhs  gentium.  Both  kinds  of  jwsitive  law 
noineida  to  a  large  extent  in  their  ethical  content  with  the  law  of 
Knture,  but  they  KUpplenient  this  by  the  mtdtitude  of  historical  ele- 
ments which  iu  tboni  come  inU>  force.  The  conceptions  thus  formeil 
arc  iinjiortant  not  only  n^  eonstmnting  the  .skeleton  for  a  new  spci^ial 
seienne  soon  to  branch  off  from  i)hilo80phyj  they  have  also  the 
significance  that  iu  them  the  worth  of  tlie  hixiorical  for  the  first 
time  reaches  full  philosophical  ap])reciation  :  and  at  this  point  Cicero 


I  Two  of  hlH  tmitlHM,  only  partly  prf-wrwd.  coma  Into  noiwldprallon  hrre, 
(ljf\\m.  IS.V1).  and   K.    liililciilirami,   tiiM-hirhti^    ttml   Sjfuttiu  der   tirrhtu- tind 
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knew  how  to  transform  the  political  greatness  of  his  people  into  a 
scientific  creation. 

§  15.  MechaniBm  and  Teleology. 

The  practice  of  the  schools  in  the  post-Aristotelian  period  sepv 
rated  philosophical    investigations    into    three    main    divisions,— 
ethics,  physicSj  and   logic   (the   latter  called   canonic   among  tin 
Epiuureaiis).     The  chief  interest  was  everywhere  given  to  ethics, 
and  theoretically  the  two  others  were  allowed  importance  only  so 
far  as  correct  action  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  thingii,  jind  this  in 
turn  a  clearness  with  regard  to  the  rigltt  methods  of  knowledge. 
Hence  the  main  tendencies  of  physical  and  logical   theories  art 
undoubtedly  determined  in  this  pifriod  by  the  etliical  point  of  view, 
and  the  practical  nei^ij  is  Pa-sily  cfjuteiited  by  taking  up  and  re-shajf 
ing  the  older  teachings ;  but  yet  in  scientific  work  the  great  objects 
of  interest,  especially  metajihysical  an<l  physical  problems,  assert 
their  fascinating  power,  and  so  notwithstanding  we  see  these  other 
branches  of  philosophy  often  developing  in  a  way  that  is  not  in  full 
conformity  with  the  nature  of  the  ethical  trunk  from  which  they 
spring.    Particularly  in  the  case  of  physics,  the  rich  development  of 
the  special  sciences  must  ultimately  keep  general  principles  always 
olive  and  in  a  state  of  flux. 

Jn  this  respect  we  notice  first  that  the  Peripatetic  School,  during 
the  fir.st  generations,  made  a  noteworthy  change  in  the  principles  for 
explaining  Nature  which  it  had  received  from  its  master. 

1.  The  beginning  of  this  is  found  alreoily  with  nifophrast^ts,  who 
douhtleaa  defended  all  the  main  doctrines  of  Aristuteliuuism,  e8i)e- 
cially  agiiiost  the  Stoics,  but  yet  in  part  went  his  own  ways.  The  _ 
extant  fragment  of  his  metaphysics  discusses,  among  the  aporiss^  I 
principally  gucU  difficulties  a.s  were  contained  in  the  Aristotelian 
conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the  world  to  the  deity.  Ttio  Stagi- 
rite  had  conceived  of  Nature  (^ixtk)  as  a  being  iu  itself  alivefl 
((uoc),  and  yet  had  conceived  of  its  entire  motion  as  a  (teleological) 
effect  of  the  divine  Heason  ;  God,  as  pure  F^jrrn,  was  separated  from 
the  world,  transcendent;  and  yet,  as  animating,  first-moving  power, 
he  was  immanent  in  it.  This  chief  niotaphysicAl  problem  of  the 
following  period  was  seen  by  Theophrastua,  though  his  own  attitude 
toward  it  remained  fixed  by  the  bounds  of  Aristotle's  doctrine.  On 
the  other  hand,  ho  shows  a  ninre  definite  tendency  in  the  closely 
connected  question  regarding  the  rclatinn  of  reason  to  the  lower 
psychical  a<'tivities.  The  wtls  was  regarded,  on  the  one  hand  (con- 
.sidercd  as  Form  of  the  .animal  soul),  as  immanent,  inborn;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  its  purity,  as  dilT<'rent  in  essence,  and  as  having  come 
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Into  the  individual  soul  from  without.  Hero  now  Tlieophraatiis 
I  decided  absolutely  against  transcendencp ;  he  subsumed  the  vov« 
aliio  as  a  self-developing  activity,  imdei-  the  concept  of  a  cosmic 
process,'  of  motion  (kij^o-is),  and  set  it  iM^side  the  animal  soul  as 
something  different,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  only. 

Strata  proceeded  still  more  energetically  in  the  same  direction. 
He  removed  eonipletely  the  limits  between  reason  and  the  lower 
activities  of  ideation.  Botli,  he  tanght,  form  an  inseparable  unity; 
there  is  no  thought  without  [>ereeptions,  and  just  as  little  is  then* 
sense-perception  without  the  co-openititm  of  thought;  both  together 
belong  to  the  unitary  consciousness,  which  he,  with  the  Stoics,  calls 
TO  ^yffAwiKQv  (cf.  §  H,  3).  But  Strato  applied  the  same  thought, 
which  he  carried  out  psychologically,  to  the  analogous  me ti physical 
relation  also.  The  ^ytfiovixov  of  the  <^iot«,  also,  the  Reason  of  Mature, 
cannot  he  regiirded  as  something  separatt'd  from  her.  Whether  now 
this  may  lie  expressed  in  the  form  that  Stratn  did  not  think  the 
hy[»othesis  of  the  deity  necessary  for  the  expliination  of  Nature  and 
its  phenomena,  or  in  the  form  that  he  postulated  Nature  itself  as 
God,  but  denied  it  not  only  external  resemblance  to  man.  but  even 
consciousness,'  —  in  any  case,  Stmtonism,  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  Aristotle's  teaching,  forms  a  one-side<lly  natuntHstic  or 
pantheistic  modification.  He  denies  spiritual  monotheism,  the  con- 
ception of  the  transcendence  of  God,  and  by  teaching  that  a  jmne 
Form  is  as  unthinkable  as  mere  matter,  he  pnshes  the  Platonic 
element  in  the  Arisbitelian  metaphysics,  which  had  remained  just 
in  the  thought  of  the  separation  (x«>pi<r/*«)  of  reason  from  matter, 
far  into  the  background  that  the  element  derived  from  Democ- 

38  becomes  again  entirely  free.  Strato  sees  in  what  takes  place 
in  the  world,  only  an  immanent  neoessi^  of  Nature,  and  no  longer 
the  working  of  a  spiritual,  cxtramundane  ejiuse. 

Yet  this  naturalism  remains  still  in  dependence  upon  Aristotle,  in 
M>  far  as  it  seeks  the  natural  causes  of  the  cosmic  processes,  not 
in  the  atoms  and  their  quantitative  detenninatians,  but  expressly 
in  the  original  qualities  {iroion;Tcs)  and  powers  (Sui-ofta?)  of  things. 
If  among  these  it  emphasised  es|>ecially  warmth  and  cold,  tliis  was 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  tiie  ilynnniic  conceptions  held  by  the  older 
Hylozoism,  and  to  this,  also.  Strato  seems  most  nearly  rtdat^d  in  his 
nndrcided.intnrmcdiatj'  jiosition  l>etw(ien  niechaniral  and  teleologicid 
explanation  of  the  world,  dust  for  this  reason,  however,  this  side- 
developmeut  ran  its  course  with  Strato  himself  without  further 
tesult,  for  it  was  already  outrun  at  the  beginning  by  the  Stoic  and 


Himpl.  Ph\fit.  226  a.        «  CIc.  Acul  \\.  38,  121  ;  Dr  Nat.  Deor.  1. 13,  35. 
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the  Kpictirean  physlcii.  Tlieae  butb  defetided  also  the  staud()oiut 
of  tlie  immanent  cxpluuatiuii  of  iSature,  but  the  furmer  was  as  ont- 
8pok».'iily  teleological  as  the  hitter  was  inci^hanical. 

2.  Tlie  peculiarly  involved  puaiLiou  of  the  Stoics,  iu  the  dft- 
IKirtuient  of  nn?taphysical  and  physical  questions,  resulted  frew 
the  union  of  lUffurent  (elements.  In  the  fui-oground  stands  the 
ethical  need  of  deducing  from  a  must  getierLil  uietapliysical  pnn- 
ciple  tlie  i-'uuteat  uf  individual  morality  whii:h  could  uo  longer  find 
its  roots  in  state  and  nationality  aji  in  the  perio<l  of  Grecian  great 
ness,  and  therefore  of  so  Kbiipiiig  tha  conception  of  this  priuclplft  U 
to  make  this  deduction  {.toHsihle.  But,  iu  opposition  to  this,  stooil, 
as  an  inheritiuico  from  Cynicism,  the  decided  disinclination  to  regoul 
this  prinei])le  as  a  transcendent,  supersensiioui*.  and  incorporeal  ptiii- 
ciplc,  out  of  tlifi  worlil  of  experience.  All  the  more  decisive  was  ibe 
force  with  which  the  thoughts  suggested  in  the  Peri[mfcetie  phili* 
ophy  of  Nature  came  forward,  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to 
understand  the  world  as  a  living  being,  in  pur|>o«ive  motion  of  itseU. 
For  all  thcKH  motiveH,  tlie  itttjns  doctrine  of  flernrJUtis  seemed  U» 
pi-Hsent  itself  as  iu  like  measure  a  solution  of  the  problem,  and  thii 
became,  therefore,  the  central  point  of  the  Stoic  metaphysics.^ 

The  fundamental  view  of  the  Stoics  is,  then,  that  the  entire  iiui- 
verso  forms  a  single,  unitary,  living,  connected  whole,  and  that  all 
particular  thiij;;s  are  t!ie  determinate  forms  aasutued  by  a  divioe 
primitive  ])Ower  w^lii<:h  is  in  a  state  of  eternal  activity.  Their  doc- 
trine is  in  its  fumhimental  principles  jtnntkeitim,  and  (in  o]]pusitiou 
to  Aristotle)  conscious  pantheism.  The  immediate  oonaeqtience  of 
it,  however,  is  tiie  energetic  effort  to  overcome  the  Platonio-Aris- 
toteliau  duaUsni,*  and  remove  the  opposition  between  sensuous  and 
suporaensuous,  between  natural  necessity  and  reason  acting  accord- 
ing to  ends,  between  Matter  and  Form.  The  Stoa  attempts  this 
through  simplu  iileutiliciition  of  those  (mnceptiona  whose  op|)osing 
characters,  to  l>c  sure,  cannot  by  this  means  he  put  out  of  the  world. 

Hence  it  declares  the  divine  World-being  to  be  the  jirimitivu" 
jiower  iu  whicli  are  f^ontained  in  like  meiLsure  the  conditioning  laws 
and  the  purposeful  determination  of  all  things  and  of  all  cosmic 
processes,  —  the  World-ground  an<i  the  Worlil-mind.  As  actively 
productive  and  formative  ]»ower,  the  deity  is  the  koyiK  cnrtpfiaTiicik, 


'  Cf.  II,  RIchook,  /3i>  VmUihhnuj  ilt-r  prnp'ttrtijirhrn  Xaliirphilonnphie  in  (tit 
itrr  S'ti'ihr  (  Untfrx.  *.  fhil'inttjifitr  tirr  (irifrifn,  'i  Aurt.,  |ip.  IHI  (I.). 

'-'  If  wt'  wen-  iiliii^'il  to  ci'iiwive  "f  the  retainn  of  Arnhxlc  iJi  Plato  in  a 
miiill:;rmnniuT  (§  i:t.  l-ll,  just  In  this  poltii  il>is  Pi"ir  pliiI.«ophy  of  Natura 
slowrt  ft  fnrtln-r  ilcvt>lr>jinu'nt  in  ilit*  arvimi  tlirvclian  which  the  i*eripaiM(c  iaIcm 
m  Sliulo. 
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ibv  vitai  pHncijiley  whiith  unfolds  itself  in  the  multltucle  of  plieiiom* 
eaa  u  iheir  [>er\iliar,  particular  Aoyoi  (nripfmriKOt  oi-  fonnntive  forces. 
In  Uiift  (irj^niti  function,  God  i.s,  liowevcr,  aUo  the  purposefully 
ONtitig  aad  guiding  Keason,  and  thus  with  regard  to  all  particular 
imOMlos  tliR  all-ruling  Providence  lirpovoui).  The  dotermiuation  of 
tbe  [articular  by  the  universe  (which  constitutes  the  daniinnnt 
huuUmcDttil  couvietiou  of  the  Stoios)  is  a  completely  purposeful 

ijrt  rational  onler^^  and  forms  as  sueh  the  hixlieat  norm  (kd/io^), 

iMDrtiill^  U>  which  all  itulividual  beings  should  diruet  tht-mselvus  in 
Uut  development  of  their  activity.* 

Uut  this  all-di'termining  "law"  is  for  the  Stoics,  as  it  was  for 

Htnuilitus,  likewise  the  all-<^iinipel1in^   jtower  whii'h,  ns   inviolable 

MTPMi'/y  (ArayKij),  and   so,  as  inevitable  dexlintj   {tlfiop^ivfj,  /ii/um), 

brioj^s  furlh  every  i^iirtieular  pheuumeuun  in  the  unalterable  succea- 

■on  of  oauMii  and  effects.     Nothing  takes  place  in  the  world  witli- 

irat  a  preco<liDg  cause  (ulrui  r/wr/yaf//mj),  and  just  by  virtue  of  this 

euiDjilete  causal  dr'terniinatiou  of  every  ]iarticubir  d»os  the  universe 

iMWss   Its  rhariu!ter  nf  a   purposeful,  cunuet^teU    ivliole."      }lence 

hry*ippu8  eouiluited  in  the  must  enipliatie  mauner  the  eunceptiim 

chance*,  and  taught  that  api)arent  oauselessness  in  a  particular 

oould  mean  only  a  kind  of  eausation  hi<1dpn   from  human 

I.*     In  this  assunipliun  of  a  natunti  nvcensittf,  admitting  of  no 

inn»  even   fur  thi*   most   particular  and   the    IhunI    important 

rrpnev,  —  a  eonvietion  which  naturally  found  expression  also  in 

iorm  tliftt  till'  divinit  prnvidenee  extends  even  to  thi?  smallest 

its  of  life.'  —  the  Stoic  school  agrees  even  verbally  with  Demoo- 

ttttt.  and  IB  the  only  school  in  antiquity  which  carried  this  most 

thnught  of  the  great  Abderite  through  all   branches  of 

\d  twrience- 

In  all  other  rospeets,  indeed,  the  Stoics  sttnd  in  oi)po8itiou  to 

ritus  and  in  closer  relation  to  Aristotle.     For  while  in  the 

ilftio  system  the  natural  necessity  of  all  that  comes  to  pass 

la  from  the   motive  impulses  of  individual  things,  with  the 

U  flows  immediately  from  the  living  aaivity  of  the  whole,  and 

(  A*  tho  Itntiinlc  Ttma>u«  Vinil  nln-ady  lAU^lil.  $  II.  10. 

*  Thr  nnrntntlvp  rharertcr  in  the  conccpUim  uf  Uie  U*ffof  npfioftred  clearly  cvon 
wiih  tlr-ni<'lnii«  f )  (1,  2,  p.  0-1,  note  r»). 

•  Pliil.  />r  F'H»,  tl.  674.  •  lb.  7,  «?S. 
»  I'liiUn-li  nmkft  f'liry«ippti*  My  ( Cf,mm.  .V/i/.  'M,  A,  W\)  lliAl  nnl  evm  the 

f»nr«t  Ihinu  run  unKiain  nnv  nthrr  rrlntion  llian  (hut  which  RcronlN  with  Uio 

i(.  ('U-.  lir  \'tr.  Ihor.   II    »t.%.  KU.     Only  th«  clrcurmiUince 

■riltcil  Ih»'  imnirtUnt.-  Jirlioii  tif  \\\f>  t\W\Uf  pri'Vfilflier  lo  lli*  jmr- 

;  ;.niiation  n[  thi>  wl>«>Ii'.  anil  (Irrivt^i  (roiti  Ihin  thut  of  tlu'  itarUcilUr, 

!  Mirh  mixlt-K  of  cxi'teMintt  ati  Lh«  well-known  M'tyna  tlH  funtrtt,  yarva 

a.  i  Hi.  3. 
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as  over  a^inat  the  reduction  of  all  qualities  to  quantitative  differ- 
ences, thny  lu'ld  fust  to  the  reality  of  properties  as  the  peculiar 
forces  of  individuiil  things,  and  to  qnalitittive  alteration  (oAAuoMnf, 
in  opposition  to  motion  iu  space).  TUey  directed  tlieir  iwltmic 
particularly  ag;uu8t  the  purnly  mfcluiiiical  expliiiiatiuii  uf  natural 
procBSSts  hy  prussure  and  inipiuit ;  liut  in  carrying  out  their  Ukuhiff, 
they  sank  from  the  great  conception  of  Aristotle,  who  hiid  everj- 
where.  emphasised  the  iiuiuantnit  jmrposivencsa  of  the  foriQiiltous. in 
which  the  Forms  were  rt'alised,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Iwndii* 
which  flow  from  the  phenomena  of  Nature  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Iwings  endowed  with  reason,  "of  t;ods  find  men."'  In  particular, 
they  exaj,'ye rated,  even  to  ridi<'.ulous  ]*hili.stinism,the  demonstration 
of  the  manner  in  which  heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  iu  them  % 
ai'e  arranged  with  ftuch  magniUtient  adaifUition  for  man} 

.'J.    In  all  these  theoretical  views,  and  jnst  in  these,  the  Epieurenni 
are  diametric-ally  i>p]iosed  tu  the  Stoics.     With  the  KpicnreauH,  em- 
]>loynient  with  nieUi physical  and  physiciil  problems  had  in  genernl 
only  the  iiesi^tive  purpose''  of  setting  aside   the  religious  ideas 
through  which  the  quiet  self-enjoy  men  t  of  the  wise  man  might  be 
disturbed.     Hence  it  was  the  chief  concern  of  Epicurus  to  exeluile 
from  the  explanation  of  Natiire  every  element  that  would  allow  & 
government  of  the  world,  guided  by  universal  ends,  to  appear  as 
even  po8.sible;  hence,  on  the  other  liand,  the  Epicurean  view  of  the 
world  was  ubsniutely  lacking  in  a  positive  principle.     This  explains 
the  fact  that  Epicurus,  ut  leiust,.  had  only  a  sceptical  slii-ng  of  the 
shoulders  fur  all  questions  of  uatural  science  fn->m  which  no  practical 
advantage  was  to  be  gained  ;  and  though  many  of  his  later  disciples 
seem  to  have  been  less  limited,  and  to  have  thought  more  seien* 
tifically,  the   ruts  of  the  school's  opinion   were  worn  too  deep  to 
allow  the  attainment  of  essentially  broader  aims.     The  more  the 
teleotogical  conceptiim  of  Nature  formed,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
•common  gi*ound  on  which  Ae;Ldemic,  Peripatetic,  and  Stoic  doctrines 
met  in  syncretistic  blending,  the  more  Ei>iciireaniam  insisted  ui»od 
its  isolated  standpoint  of  negation;  theoretically,  it  wa-s  essentially 
anti-tekologicaf,  and  in  tliis  respect  bi-ought  forth  nothing  |«>sitive. 

It  was  successful  only  in  combating  the  anthropolngical  excres- 
cences to  which  the  teleulogical  view  of  the  world  led,  especially 


>  CIc.  Df  Fin.  in.  20,  (17  ;  Dr  Nat.  Drnr.  IF.  fjfl  ff. 

'  If  line  luiitlit  icu-si  X^'ii'tpluin'n  Mrmifrnfulift,  Uie  Sioica  had  in  Uito  no  !•« 
a  man  tlian  SitcratL-s  na  Uii-ir  pri-dtcessor ;  yi*t  it  seems  that  M-eii  in  this  account, 
which  is  tinclurffd  with  Cyiiirisui  if  not  worked  uvc^v  fn-m  the  Sttiic  point  of 
view  (Kn.>iiii),  tlie  yeju'rni  faitli  of  Siwrales  In  ti  purj^^woful  ffuitlJng  of  the  world 
by  (livinL-  [)roviili;iici;  liuii  ilfjii;t-n<li'il  jnlo  tliu  iwtiy.     Cf.  $  8,  8. 

"  l>iog.  Lacrt,  X.  14a ;  Us.  jj.  74. 
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Titli  the  Stoics,'  —  a  task  which  wub  undoubtedly  not  so  very  diffi- 
calt,~bnt  to  create  from  principles  a  C(.tuiiter-t)it'ory  it  was  not  pre- 
pared. Epicurus,  iudcod,  availed  himself  for  thia  pur[>oso  of  the 
eitemal  data  of  the  luaterlulistic  mt^laphyiiieB,  us  ho  was  able  to 
nwive  them  from  Deniocritus ;  but  he  was  far  from  attaining  the 
{■tier's  soientitic  height,  lie  euuld  fuUuw  the  ^rnut  Atouust  uuly 
aabras  to  believe  that  lie  himself  also,  for  explaining  the  world, 
Mednl  nitthing  inorB  than  <*m[ity  space  and  the  cor(Mjreal  iKirticlea 
■oring  witliin  it,  wiunt!«ss  in  number,  infinitely  varied  in  form  and 
nxe,uid  indivisible;  and  to  their  motiun,  impiict,  and  pressure  he 

►tHOMl  All  cotimic  processes,  and  all  tiling  and  systems  of  things 
^Mril&)  which  arise  and  again  perish,  thereby  seeking  to  deduce 
>ll  (]ualit4itive  differcnceit  from  these  purely  quantitative  rcliitioiia.' 
H«  arcf  |itc4l,  aiH'ordingly,  the  pnwly  vnvhaniciii  conception  of  nat- 
on]  pmcosses,  but  denied  exprossly  their  unconditioned  and  excep- 
tioalffss  necessity.     The  doctrine  of  Demoeritus,  therefore,  passed 
•Pftr  to  the  E[)icureanB  only  in  so  far  as  it  w:is  Atomism  and  mechnn- 
'iin;  with  regard  to  the  much  deeper  and  more  valuable  principle 
of  the  univerwU  ri-ign  of  law  in  Nature,  his  legiicy,  as  we  have  seen 
•horve,  passed  to  ttie  Stffics. 

lf«Uiwhil<'.  just  this  })cculiar  relation  is  most  intimately  cou< 
Meted  with  the  Epicurean  ethics  and  with  the  decisive  influence 
vliieh  that  exercised  upon  their  physics  j  indt^eil,  one  may  »ay  that 
llie  individualising  tendency  taken  by  the  ethical  rcttectiou  of  the 
||K>«t^AriHtoti'lian  age  found  its  most  lulequate  motn])hyHics  just  in 
||he  ductriue  of  Epicurus.  To  a  morals,  which  had  for  its  esst*utial 
kootent  the  inde|jendenee  of  tlie  individual  and  his  withdrawal 
Wpon  hinisidf,  a  view  of  the  world  must  have  Ix^en  weloome  which 
■VipLnt>*«l  the  prime  constituents  of  reality  u^  cumpletely  independ- 
WBt,  both  of  each  other  and  of  a  single  force^  and  regarded  their 
irity  as  determined  solely  by  themselves.'  Now  the  doctrine  of 
ritua  which  taught  the  inevitable,  natural  necessity  of  all 
oomes  to  pass,  contains  unmistakably  a  (lieraclitic)  element 
hich  removes  thia  autonomy  of  individual  things,  and  just  to  their 
ladnptiun  of  this  element  did  tlie  Stoics  owe  the  fact  (cf.  §  14,  5) 
|liiBt  their  ethics  outgrew  the  one-sided  Cynic  preaup{HjsitionB  with 
ivhich  they  started,  tt  is  all  the  more  comprehensible  that  Epi- 
ninu  let  just  this  element  fall  away;  and  his  conception  of  tho 


■  Ct  Mwetally  LDcrct.  /V  Her.  Xat.  I.  1021 ;  V.  ISO ;  DIog.  Laeit.  X.  «7. 

•  Sax.  Bllip.  Xrfr.  .Vnlk.  X.  42. 

*T1iaii  Rplrnnti  ur^niiittt)  liU  ilfvintinii  (mm  npninrnlux'H  explanatjanaf  tba 
Vnrid  bj  an  hi'imniI  Im  |iuiii;tn  fretxtom  of  tlie  will.  i_'f.  $  Itf,  and  atao  tliB  eftfr 
lkK»  In  Zeltex  1V.>  40S.  1  [Kn^.  u.  Sioica.  etc,  p.  140]. 
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world  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Stoa  is  characterised  preciselj 
by  this,  that  wliilo  the  latter  regartlud  t'very  individual  as  d^:te^ 
mined  l>y  the  wliolo,  he  rather  reyjai-dcd  tlie  whole  as  a  prcwluct  of 
oiigiii&Uy  exietiug  and  likewise  originally  fimutioning  indiviilnal 
things.     Hia  iloctrine  is  in  every  respect  consistent  Atomism. 

Thus  the  system  of  Democritus  hail  the  misfortune  to  be  propa- 
gated for  traditions  of  anti(|iiity,  and  so  also  for  those  of  the  MidiUe 
Ages,  in  a  system  which  indoed  retained  his  Atomistic  view,  looking 
in  the  directinii  of  the  extilusivi;  rt'idity  of  quantitative  relatioM 
and  of  the  mechanical  conception  of  the  iiosmic  processes,  liut 
set  aside  his  thought  of  Nature  as  a  connected  whole,  regulated  by 
law. 

4.  Following  this  hitter  direction,  Kpiciirua  gave  a  new  form  W 
the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  the  worKL  maintained  by  Atomism.' 
In  contrast  with  what  had  been  already  seen,  perhaps  by  the 
rythngoreans.  but,  at  all  eventSj  by  IVunucritiis,  l*lato,  and  ArisUitle, 
that  in  space  in  itself  there  is  no  other  direction  than  that  frotn 
the  centre  toward  the  periphery,  and  the  reverse,  he  a]>peals  to  tUu 
declaration  of  the  seiiseSf"  —  agreeably  to  liis  doctrine  of  knowl- 
edge, — act^-ordiiig  to  which  tht^n*  is  itii  ubsulut-e  up  and  down,  aud 
maintains  titat  the  atoms  were  all  originally  in  motion  from  above 
downwai'ii  by  virtue  of  their  weight.  ISut,  in  onler  to  derive  the 
origination  of  •A.U.nn  groups  from  this  universal  rain  of  atoms,  he 
assumed  that  some  of  them  had  vo1unt:irily  deviated  from  the  direct  ■ 
line  of  fall.  From  this  deviation  were  explained  tho  impacts,  the 
grouping  of  atoms,  and,  ultimately,  the  whirling  motions  wldch 
lejul  to  the  formation  nf  worlds,  ami  wluch  the  old  Atomism  had 
derived  from  the  meeting  of  atoms  wliicli  were  moving  about  in  an 
unordered  manner.* 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  after  he  had  in  this  way  spoiled 
the  inner  coherence  of  the  doctrine  of  Democritus,  Epicurus  tty 
nounced  the  voluntary  choice  of  thu  atoms  as  a  means  for  the 
further  explanatitui  of  the  individual  processes  of  Nature,  and  from 
the  point  when  the  whirling  motion  of  the  atom-complexes  seemed 
to  him  to  be  explained,  allowed  only  the  principle  of  mochauical 
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>  Pa.-Pluu   Plac.  !.  3;  Do».  D.  286;  CIc.  Df;  Fin.  I.  0,  17;  Gtiy»U,  MoraU 
4'Kpir:  74. 

*  ninR.  Uiort.  X.  m. 

*  Cf .  g  4,  0.     It  seems  tlint  later  ICpiourcans  who  held  fast  to  the  aensnoos 
hii^'m  iir  tblH  Mea  an<i  y*'t  wi.nUl  cxdmlt-  rlie  voUnitarj-  fvt\nn  of  the  atnms  and 
carry  mil    iiinrv'  l!u>rinii;ti!y  tiif  HftiirHritii'  tlimti^ht  of  N:vlurt'n  confnmiity  to  j 
Uw,  hit  npdti  tho  pinn  i>f  t>xplninintr  the  irTi^uiiiTic  (dffpour/ujt)  of  the  Atoms  on 
thchypotiiojiis  that  ihcinnrcraanBtve  fell  fii«»-r  iin-iapty  aibic*-'  tiian  the  "lighter";-' 
At.  least,  Lucretius  combat«  sach  iheorieij  (i/«  Her.  Aut  II.  LtiiG  ILJ. 
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^amwity  to  staud.^  He  used^  therefore,  the  voluntary  solf-ileU'rnii- 
BatioD  of  the  atoms  only  as  a  principle  to  ex[ilain  the  betjinning  of 
ivbirling  motion  which  afterwards  went  on  purely  mL'i.;liutiical]y. 
He  ttsed  ity  therefore,  just  as  Anaxagoras  used  his  furce-matter,  vmt 
{d,  p.  52).  For  mxHi  this  iut?'ta])liysit!al  substructure  Kpinurua 
Mcctcd  a  physical  theory  whir.h  acknowled^d  only  the  me>i;hanica 
ofatoau  as  explanation  for  all  phenomena  of  Nature  without  any 
noeption,  aiifl  carried  this  out,  for  ori^uii^nis  espi^ciaUy,  by  euiploy- 
lu^  fur  the  explauntioa  of  their  pur|K)6ive  formation  the  Einpedo- 
elnn  thuti^'ht  of  the  survival  of  the  tit. 

Lutiy,  the  Pemwritic  prim^ii»le  of  natural  necessity  asserts  itself 

in  tlw  system  of  E]iicurus  in  his  ussuuiption  tkit  in  the  eoutiuuuus 

uiiiDh'  Af>d  jrerishing  of  the  worlds  wliitrh  become  formed  by  the 

UivmbUigGS  of  atoms,  every  ijossible  rombination,  and  thus  every 

furm  of    world-const  nil!  tion,   niiutt  ultimately    reptuit    iLself.     This 

*u  |mf vud  in  a  manner  which  would  now  be  put  upon  the  basis  of 

the  theory  of  probabilitieSf  and  the  result  of  this  repetition  was 

Md  to  he,  that  eomiiderin^  the  intiuitude  of  time,  nuthmg  can 

lii]ipeu  which  has  not  already  existed  in  the  same  way.'    In  this 

doctrine,  again,  Epicurus  agrees  with  the  Stoics,  who  taught  a  plu- 

rslity  of  worldAf  not  co-existent,  but  following  oue  another  in  time. 

Mad  y^  found  tbemsetves  forced  to  maintain  that  tliese  must  be 

Always  completely  alike,  even,  to  the  last  detail  of  jiartieiilar  forma^ 

iiaa  and  particular  events.     As  the  world  proceeds  forth  from  the 

diriiw  primitive  fire,  so  it  is  each  time  taken  back  :igain  into  the 

MUDoa^r  a  predetermined  i)erioil:  and  then  when  after  the  wiirld- 

«mfla^ratton  the  primitive  power  begins  the  construction  of  a  new 

world, this ^MTrt  (Nature),  whiidi  remains  eterually  the  same,  unfolds 

itodf  again  and  ^ain  in  the  same  manner,  in  correspondence  with 

tfci  own  rationality  and  necessity.     Thia  return  of  all  things  (mXiy 

|oas<>  or  dnNoarovnunf),  appears,  accordingly,  as  a  necessary  oon- 

aeqiMDOa  of  the  two  alternative  conce]>tions  of  the  Stoics,  Aoyo«  and 

6.   The  theoretical  ideas  of  these  two  main  schools  of  later  an- 
tiquity are  accortlingly  at  one  only  in  l>eing  eompletely  material- 

■  Hmes  in  »  c«>ruin  woae  It  might  be  Mid^  from  the  ttjuulpoliit  of  pment 
rriticlHtn,  thai  tlit-  <liffi-r<'iire  lN<iw>-t'ii  Ih-m'»cntiw  bihI  Kplcuru*  was  only  a  rela- 
ttr*  one.  The  ("rnur  rriipiTdii  jw  an  nnfX|ilainfd  priiuiiive  fact  the  ilir«ctioii 
wbkh  *mch  atoiu  has  (rtim  tiir  hrtiinuine,  the  btlt«r  rvganli  as  an  unexplained 
uuiiire  fari  a  v<ilunury  dt'viatUiu,  tokiiii;  pliu*!'  at  luxne  point  of  time,  from  a 
nntlmi  of  fiUI  vrhiih  if  tiiiiform  for  all.  Tlte  rKscntlol  uiffrfenc^*,  howuvrr,  bt 
v»tth  I>rmorrllutf  thin  priuiitlvn  fact  U  Aonu'lhinit  UiiH-lciut,  whiU-  wiih 
I  it  U  a  ffiMf/^  TolouLarv  »ci  ve^rHrrintf  in  (tii*^,  an  act  which  in  i-xprcaaly 
I  with  Uw  CMndfM  irU-d<-tt.Tniln!itlon  of  ihe  huuuui  wUl  (cf.  {  10). 
,  In  Eiweb.  Dwe.  D.  Wl,  li» ;  IV.  Fr.  M6. 
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itAiCj  and  it  was  just  in  opposition  to  Plato  and  A.nstotl6  ikt 
they  ex])res8lj'  empliasisud  this  jiositiou  of  theirs.  Both  iiiAinUia 
that  the  real  (ra  oira),  because  it  manifests  itaelf  in  action  and 
passion  (woietv  Ktxi  va.KT)(tuv)t  can  be  only  corporeal;  the  Epicureans 
declared  only  empty  space  to  l^e  incorporeal.  On  tlie  contrarr, 
they  ctiinhated  the  {Platonic)  view  that  the  properties  of  bwli« 
are  something  incnrpor^al  />er  »«  {koS"  iavro),^  and  the  Stoics  eren 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  even  the  rjualities,  forces,  and  r^li-^B 
tiona  of  things,  which  present  themselves  in  changing  modes  ia  " 
connection  with  things  and  yet  aa  actual  or  real,  are  "bodies,"* 
and  with  a  mode  of  lhou[;hl  which  reminds  us  cf  the  coming  ani 
jjoing  of  the  honioiomenjB  with  Auaxayoras,'  they  regarded  tli« 
presence  and  change  of  properties  in  thin^  as  a  kind  of  inter- 
mixture of  tliese  bodies  with  others,  a  view  from  which  resulted 
the  theory  of  the  universal  min^jling  and  reciprocal  interpeiietralitin 

I'f  all  IwdieS   {xpatTK  Si'  nXciiv). 

In  carrying  out  the  materialistic  theory  tliH  Epicunvms  prwlural 
scarcely  anything  new ;  oti  the  ountrary,  the  Stoic  dot-lrinH  of  NtUurr. 
shows  a  number  of  new  views,  which  are  iritercsting  not  oulj  in 
themselves,  but  also  as  haviijg  marked  out  the  essential  lines  fot 
the  idea  of  the  world  held  during  the  following  centuries. 

First  of  all,  in  the  Stoic  system  the  two  antitheses,  which  wen 
to  bo  removed  or  identilied  in  the  concoptiou  of  Nature  as  one,  again 
part  company.  The  divine  primitive  essence  divides  into  the  active 
and  the  passive,  into  force  and  matter.  As  force,  the  deity  ia  Hre 
or  wanu,  vital  breath,  pnetima  ;  as  matter,  it  changes  itself  out  of 
moist  vapour  (air)  partly  into  water,  partly  intoejuth.  Thus  fire  ia 
the  soul,  and  the  "mcdst"  is  the  body,  of  thu  Wfprhl-god;  and  yet 
the  two  form  a  single  being,  identical  within  itself.  While  the 
Stoics  thus  attach  themselves,  in  their  doctrine  of  the  transmut&S 
tiou  and  rc-tmnsmutation  of  substances,  to  Heraclitus,  and  in  their  ' 
characterisation  of  the  four  elements  principally  to  Aristotle,  and 
follow  Aristotle  also  In  the  main  in  their  exi>osition  of  the  world- 
structure  and  of  the  purposive  system  of  its  movements,  the  most 
important  thing  in  their  physics  is  doubtless  the  doctrine  of  the 
pncuma.  ^k 

God  as  creative  reason    (Aoyo«  cnrep^TiKw)   is  this   xvann  vitaf^ 
breath,  the  formative  fire-mind  which  penetrates  all  things  and  is 


»  Diog.  l.«ert.  X.  fl7. 

«  nut.  C.  Not.  50.  10»5. 

"  A  similar  niAU^rialiftine  of  tlie  Platonic  doctrine  of  Td>oaa  (PlAt  PhrrAo^  ^^\ 

whicli  rpiiiiiiils  iih  i»f  AiiaxHCitraH,  was  apparviitly  wnrkfil  oul  by  KuUoxns,  who 
belunKf"!  m  iXw  Academy  (p.  1«3).  ArisL  .Ve(.  i.  W,  »91al7,  and  alitn  Alex. 
A^iUt.  S^htjl.  In  Ari)fl.  67^  a  12. 
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domitumt  in  them  as  their  active  principle;  ho  is  the  universe 
as  an  animate  hctng,  spontiiiiuuuiily  iti  motion  within 
if,  and  purjjosefully  and  regularly  dtiveloped.  All  this  is 
ODaprfheiided  by  the  Stoics  in  the  conception  of  the  rvri)^/  an 
KUwrdinnrily  condeuscj  conception,  full  of  rehitious,  —  an  idea 
ill  wbicli  suggt^KtioUH  from  Hentditus  (Aoyw),  Amixagoras  (vovi), 
OvDj^ncft  of  A]>ullonia  (Jijp),  Ofniocritus  ((ire-atunis),  and  not  loasi 
tfct!  Peripatetic  natural  philosophy  and  physiology,  became  iniri- 
cttely  combined.' 

(i.  Till?  most  effo<^tive  element  in  this  combination  proved  to  tie 

«»  ana/oyy  Mwpen  mafrtn'oitm  nrtii  m#W'or/j«m,  universe  and  man, 

»hieh  the  Stoics  iuloptctl  from  AriMtutle.     The  iudividual  soul,  also, 

tiir  vitaJ  forf^e  of  the  br>rly,  which  holds  tog4'ther  and  rules  the  Hesh, 

^  6fry  breath,  pneuma;    but  all    the  individual  forces  which  are 

*ctiTe  in  the  m**nib<'rs  and  control  their  purposive  functions,  are 

*ho  luch  viUU  niinibi  or  xpiritM  {iqtirUtis  uuiimilea).     In  the  human 

Mil  Uie  animal  organism  tlie  a<:-tivity  of  the  pueuma  appcai-s  cou- 

>fctod  with  the  bluml  and  its  ciiculatioh ;  m-vertheless,  the  pneuma 

Itself  —  just  because  it  is  also  a  IxMly,  said  Chi-j-aippus "  —  is  8e|>- 

mble  in  detail  from  the  lower  elements  which  it  animates,  and  this 

sepumtiun  takes  place  in  death. 

At  the  same  time,  huwever,  the  individual  soul,  as  it  is  only  a 
part  of  ihe  universal  World-soul,  is  eouipleioly  determined  in  its 
nature  and  its  activity  by  this  World-soul;  it  is  consul>stantial  with 
Uw  diritiB  riHMima  and  dependent  u|Min  it.  Just  for  this  reason  the 
World-rauun,  the  X«^)«c,  is  for  the  soul  the  higiiest  law  (ef.  above, 
f  14,  3).  The  sours  iudejwndenoe  is  therefore  only  one  that  is 
littiHrd  by  timi%  and  in  any  eruie  it  is  its  ultimate  destiny  to  be 
taken  bock  into  the  divine  All-mind  at  the  universal  conflagration 
nt  th«  world.  With  regard  to  the  contimuuice  of  this  independence, 
I.e.  aa  to  the  extent  of  individual  immortality,  various  views  were 
mrrcDt  iu  the  school;  some  recognised  the  duration  of  all  souls 
until  the  time  of  the  universal  conflagration,  others  reserved  this 
for  the  wise  only. 

As  now  the  one  Pneuma  of  the  universe  (whose  seat  was  located 
by  the  Sujius  sometimes  in  heaven,  sometimes  in  the  sun,  sometimes 
in  the  midst  of  the  world)  pnurs  itself  forth  into  all  things  as 
ADimating  force,  so  the  ruling  fiart  of  the  individual  soul  (to  ^yt/io- 
Mxoror  XoyuTfiof)  in  which  dwell  ideas,  judgments,  and  impulses,  and 

>  fUnh.  &t.  T-  274.  fJox.  Fl.  4A3,  10:  rim  rA  if  TPfSum  ciMCr  iuvri  rpbi 
imt"  Vvv,  Q  *rtt'tut  tavri  «im>i*»  wpSeu  «al  Artatt  rrX. 

►»^1(  Z.'i/.trA.  /.  miktrjit^hototrte^  ItWl,  pp.  364  B. 
...^  D«  Xtu.  Uutn.  p.  M. 
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as  whose  seat  the  heart  was  assumeU,  was  repinled  as  oxtendirig  it6 
particular  ramifications  throughout  the  whole  body,  like  the  **arnis 
of  a  polyp/*  Of  such  particular  ''pneuinata"  the  Stt>a  assumed 
sevon,  —  tho  five  seusca,  the  fat-'ulty  uf  speeeli,  atnl  the  repro<lnctive 
poiver.  Ab  the  unity  of  the  <liviiie  I'riiuitivi?  liinng  dwells  in  ibe 
usiverse,  so  the  individual  personality  lives  in  the  body. 

It  is  oharactoristio  that  the  K])ii;-ureaaa  could  entirely  adopt 
this  pxt«m:il  apiKiratua  of  iwychologica]  views.  Knr  thrm,  ton,  the 
8oul —  which  acconliiij^  to  Deuiocritus  coiisisla  of  the  tiueat  atoms — 
is  a  fiery,  ntinoRphfirie  breath  (they  apply  likewise  the  leria 
"pneuma");  but  they  see  in  this  breath  Bomething  that  is  iiitrw- 
duced  into  tlio  bmly  from  without,  »onu'tliii]g  lield  fast  by  the  My 
and  mechanically  connected  with  it,  which  in  dL*ath  is  forthwitii- 
srattcred.  Tliey  alau  dintiiij^oish  betwotiin  tho  rational  and  tlw 
irrational  part  of  thw  soul,  without,  however,  lu'lug  able  to  attribut* 
to  the  furinerthe  metaphysieal  dignity  nliich  itaetpiired  in  theSUmi 
theory,  flei-e,  too,  their  doctrine  ia,  on  the  whole,  insuttlcient  awl 
dei>eudent. 

7.  In  juirorihinufi  with  the  pantheistic}  presupposition  of  ihfl 
system,  the  metaphysics  and  physics  of  the  Sfuira  form  also  ft 
theobxjiit  ii  systi-in  of  nufHrui  reli'ji'ni  Iwised  on  acit^ntitic  demonstn- 
tion,  and  this  found  also  poetic  [iresentations  in  the  school,  suoh  as 
the  hyuin  of  Cleanthes.  jEju'cureattistn,  on  the  contrary,  is  iu  it* 
whol'^  nature  nnft-ntlstjiou^.  It  takes  thnmghout  tho  standpoint  of 
"Enlijfhtcnnii'iit,"  that  religion  ha.s  (►rnn  overcome  by  sctcuce-,  and 
that  it  is  the  task  and  triumph  of  wifiitoni  tu  ])ut  iuside  the  phantoms 
of  superstition  whi»di  have  gniwti  out  of  fear  and  igiioranoe.  The 
poet  of  tliis  school  dej)irt.s  in  grotesque  outlines  the  evils  which 
religion  brought  on  man,  and  sings  the  glory  of  their  conquest  by 
soientilic  knowledge.'  It  is  all  the  mure  amusing  that  the  'Epicureaa 
thefiry  itself  ffdl  in  dt^pic.ting  a  niythukigy  of  its  own  whicli  it  re- 
garded Rs  hiirmhias.  It  bidievpil  that  a  certain  degree  of  truth  must 
attach  to  the  universal  faith  in  gods,' but  it  found  that  this  i^orreot 
idea  was  disfigured  by  false  iissumptiuns.  These  it  sought  in  the 
myths  which  feigned  a  participation  of  the  gi>ds  in  human  life,  and 
an  interference  on  tlieir  ]»art  in  the  course  of  things;  even  the 
Stoics'  belief  in  Providence  ap])eared  to  tbpm  in  this  respect  as  but 
a  refined  illusion.  Kiiieurus,  tlierefore.  —  following  Democritus  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  eidolu,  or  images  (§  10.  4).  —  saw  in  tho  goiis 
giant  forms  rrsombling  men,  who  lead  a  blessed  life  of  contemplation 
and   spiritual  intercourse  in  the  intermetUate  spaces   between  the 

1  Lucret.  Da  Jier.  Xat.  L  02  ff .  '  IHog.  Laert.  X.  123  f. ;  Va.  p.  69  f. 
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orlOs  (//Ufrrmfinf/m),  undisturbed  by  the  ctuiuge  of  events,  and 
moouoenied  as  to  the  destiny  of  lower  beings;  and  thus  this  doc- 
ine,  also,  ia  fun  da  ineu  tally  ouly  the  attempt  of  Epicureanism  to 
ut  iu  mythological  form  its  ideal  of  eesthetiu  self-en juy meat. 
8.  It  was  in  an  entirely  different  way  that  the  ideas  of  the 
{ju[jular  religion  were  fitted  into  the  iStoic  nietaphvsins.  Whereas, 
up  to  this  time  in  the  development  of  Greek  thought  philosoph' 
ical  theology*  had  separated  itself  farther  aud  fartlier  from  the 
iudigcnuus  mythology,  wu  meet  here,  for  the  first  time,  the 
eysteniatic  alWnipt  to  bring  riatuml  and  positive  religion  into 
harmuny.  Aix^onliugly,  when  tlie  Stoics,  ulsu,  yielded  to  the  need  of 
recognising  the  warrant  of  ideas  nnlversally  present  tliroughout  the 
human  niee  (cf.  Jj  17,  J),  tlii'ir  pneuiiia  iluetrine  offered  them  not 
only  a  welciuue  instrument,  but  8uggL>stionH  that  were  determinative. 
Fur  consideration  of  the  universe  must  teaeh  them  that  the  divine 
World-power  has  evidently  t4iken  on  niightit^r  forms  and  those  of 
nu>m  vigorous  life  than  indivijtial  human  souls;  and  so,  besiile  the 
one  deity  without  beginning  and  end,  which  for  the  most  pjirt  they 
(Instguated  as  Zeus,  a  great  number  of  '*tjtnh  thtit  hiid  come  into  exist- 
eworf,"  m;ule  their  a]»pei'.ruiiee.  To  these  the  Stoics,  <i3  Plato  and 
Aristotle  had  already  done,  i-eckoned  Hrst  of  all  the  stars,  which 
they  too  honoured  as  higher  intelligenex^s  and  especially  pure  for- 
mations of  the  primitive  tire,  and  further,  the  personiKeations  of 
other  natural  forces  iu  which  the  power  of  I'rovidence,  Ix-iuevuhmt 
to  man,  revt-als  itself.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  understand 
how  an  extensive  interprctition  of  myths  wtis  the  order  of  the  day 
in  the  Stoic  school,  sevking  to  inuor|x;rate  the  jfopulnr  Hirures  in  its 
metAphyaical  system  by  all  kinds  of  allegories.  Iu  addition  Ui  this 
thi-re  was  an  equally  weltoino  use  of  the  Euemcristic  theory,  which 
not  only  uxplained  and  justifiM  tli>'  drilicatiou  of  prominent  men, 
but  taught  also  to  consider  the  demons  sjuired,  us  the  guardian 
spirits  of  individuid  men. 

Thu.H  tlu*  Stoic  world  became  peopled  with  a  whole  host  of  higher 
and  lower  g«HU.  but  they  all  iippcan^il  as  ultiuiutidy  but  emaimtiousof 
the  one  highest  World-jiowor.  —  run  the  subordinate  powers  or  forces 
which,  themsilvfs  ih-tprniineil  by  the  universal  Pneuma.  were  con- 
ceirinl  of  as  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  worhl's  life.  They  formed, 
therefore,  for  the  faith  of  the  Stoics,  the  mediating  orgjins,  which 
reprrspnt,  t^aeh  in  its  realm,  the  vitd  force  ami  l^rovidence  of  the 
W'orld-rcasim,  and  to  them  the  piety  of  the  Stoics  turned  in  the 
forms  of  wni-ship  of  positive  religion.  The  pohithfinm  of  the  |Kipular 
faith  was  thus  philosophically  nM^sLiblisiipd.  luid  taken  up  as  an 
integrant  coiuttitm-nt  into  metaphysiiral  pantheism. 
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In  connection  with  tliis  scientific  reconatniction  of  positive  re- 
ligioQ  8tan<ls  the  theoretical  justlEcatiun  uf  divination  in  the  Stoic 
8ystf*m  where  it  awakened  great  interestj  except  in  the  case  of  a  fi'vr 
nuMi  liko  l*an*tius,  who  thought  luore  rooUy.  The  interc<>nuectioD 
and  providentially  Kovemed  unity  of  the  world's  processes  waa  heldte 
filiow  itself  —  as  one  form  of  manifestation  —  in  the  possibility  that 
diffurent  things  and  prueesseH  which  stand  in  no  direct  causal  n-la- 
tion  to  one  another,  may  yet  point  to  one  atiotlier  by  delicate  rela- 
tions, and  therefore  bu  able  to  serve  as  signs  for  one  another.  The 
human  soul  is  capable  of  understanding  these  by  virtue  of  its  reU- 
ticitiship  willi  the  uU-ridirij;  I'lunuiia,  but  for  the  full  interpretatinn 
of  such  ecstatic  revelatioris  the  art  and  seienct)  of  divination,  resting 
uimn  experience,  must  be  added.  On  this  l^asis  Stoicism  regartieti 
itself  as  strong  enougli  toelaborat*  philosophically  all  the  divinatiuii 
of  the  ancient  world.  This  was  especially  true  of  its  younger  repre- 
seututives,  and  in  particular^  as  it  »eeins,  of  Poaidonius. 


§  16.  The  Freedom  of  the  Will  and  the  Perfection  of  the  World. 

The  sharp  definition  of  the  contrasted  mechanical  and  teleolo.i^rical 
view^s  of  the  worhi,  and  esjiecially  the  difference  in  the  conceptional 
forms  in  which  the  thonght,  common  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Nature's 
universal  conformity  to  law  had  been  developed,  led,  in  connection 
with  the  ethical  postulates  and  presup]tositions  which  controlled 
the  thought  uf  the  time,  to  two  new  problems,  whinh  from  the 
beginning  hatl  various  complications.  These  were  the  problems  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will  and  of  the  goodness  and  perfection 
of  the  world.  Boili  problems  grew  out  of  contradictions  which 
made  their  appearance  between  moral  needs  and  just  those  meta- 
physical theories  which  had  been  formed  to  satisfy  tliose  needs. 

1.  The  proper  home  for  the  formation  of  thi-se  new  problems 
was  the  Stoic  system,  and  they  may  be  understood  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a  deep  and  ultiniately  irreconcilable  antagonism  be- 
tween the  funrlamental  principles  of  thi^  system.  These  j)rineiplesare 
metaphyitiail  momfm  and  ethical  dualism.  The  fundamental  moral 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  acoordiiig  to  which  man  should  overcome  the 
world  in  his  own  impulses  by  virtue.  [>resupposc8  an  anthrojwlogical 
duality,  an  opposition  in  human  nature  in  accordance  with  which 
reason  stands  over  against  a  sensuous  nature  contrary  to  reason. 
Without  this  antithesis  the  whole  St^">ie  ethics  is  i-eady  to  fall.  The 
metaphysical  doctrine,  however,  by  wliieh  the  eomm:)nd  of  reason 
in  man  is  to  be  explained,  postulates  such  an  unrestricted  and  all- 
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antroUing  reality  of  the  World-roason  that  tlie  reality  of  what  is 
ontniry  tn  reason,  either  in  man  or  in  the  course  of  the  world, 
mot  be  xmited  therewith.  Frum  this  source  grew  the  two  cjues- 
fcions  which  since  then  have  never  ceased  to  employ  man's  ciiticat 
ivestitpition,  although  all  essential  p*iints  of  view  thiit  ran  come 
[ito  ronsideration  in  the  case  were  more  or  less  clearly  iUuniinwl  at 
liat  time. 

2.  The  oonoeptions  which  form  the  presuppositions  for  the  prob- 
of  frefitlom  lie  ready  at  hand  in  the  ethical  reflections  on  the 
foluntiiry  nature  of  wrongdoing,  which  were  begnu  by  Socrates 
ad  brought  to  a  pi*eliniinary  conclusion  by  Aristotle  in  a  brilliant 
investigiition.'  The  motives  of  these  thoughts  are  ethicjil  through- 
out, and  the  domain  in  which  they  move  is  exnlusively  psychologi- 
The  question  at  issue  is  lietice  essentially  that  of  fi-ecdom  of 
lioioe,  and  whiltf  the  reality  of  this  is  doni>tle8s  affiniied  upon  the 
sis  of  immediate  feeling,  and  with  rL^ferene*  to  man's  conactous- 
liees  of  his  responsibility,  rlitticuUy  arises  only  in  consequenco  of 
Jie  intelleetualistic  eonneption  of  Socrates,  who  brought  thfi  will 
Into  complete  dejwndence  npon  insight.  This  ditliculty  develops 
[primarily  in  the  double  meaning  of  ''freedom,*'  or,  as  it  is  here  still 
lied,  "voluntariness"  (iKovtitov),  an  ambiguity  which  has  since 
en  repeated  again  and  agiiin  in  the  most  variously  shifted  forms. 
According  to  Socrates,  all  ethically  wrong  action  proceeds  from  a 
|vrong  view  —  a  view  clouded  by  desires.  He  who  thus  acts  does 
^not  *•  knoWj"  therefore,  what  he  is  doing,  and  in  this  sense  he  acta 
involunUirily.'  That  i.s,  only  the  wise  uuiu  is  fi-efi;  the  wicked  is 
not  free.'  From  this  efhkal  conception  of  froedoni,  however,  the 
psjfchtlofjical  conception  of  freedom  —  i.e.  the  concci)tion  of  freedom 
of  choice  as  the  ability  to  decide  between  different  motives  —  must 
bo  carefully  separated.  Whether  Socrates  did  this  is  a  question ;  * 
at  all  events,  it  was  done  Viy  Plato.  The  latter  expressly  aHirmed 
iunji*8  freedom  of  cJioico,*  ajipealing  to  his  responsibility,  —  a  psycho- 

t logical  decision  on  essentially  ethiciil  gmunds, — ami,  at  the  same 
time,  he  liehl  fast  to  the  Socratie  doctrine  that  the  wicked  man  iu:ts 
involuntarily,  Le.  is  etiiically  not  free.  lie  even  exuineets  the  two 
directly  when  he  develops  the  thought  *  that  man  may  sink  into  the 
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condition  of  ctlii<::al  non-freedom  by  his  OWQ  fault,  and,  therefor^ 
with  psychological  freedom. 

With  AristctUy  who  separated  himaelf  farther  from  tho  Socratia 
intellectualism,  the  psycliological  conceptiuu  of  freedom  comes  out 
more  clearly  and  independently.     He  proceeds  from  the  posiliun. 
that  ethical  qnaliticatiou  in  general  is  applicable  only  In  the  case  of 
"voluntary*'  actions,  and  discusses  in  the  first  place  the  prejudicea 
which  this  voluntariness  sustains,  partly  from  external  force  (^i^i) 
and  psychical  conipuUion,  and  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  matter. 
That  action  only  is  completely  voluntary  which  has  its  origin  in  tlia 
personality  itself,  and  of  which  the  relations  are  fully  known.'    Tba 
whole  investigation 'is  maintained  from  the  standpoint  of  re-ajKHiH- 
bility,  and  the  discovered  conception  of  voluutariness  is  designed  to 
lead  to  the  oonceptlnn  of  accountnlnlity.     It  contuiiis  within  iteelf 
the  characteristiea  uf  external  freedom  of  aetluu,  and  of  n  conception 
of  the  situation  unclouded  by  any  deception.     But,  ou  this  account* 
it  must  be  still  further  restritjted,  for  among  his  voluntary  aotsi 
man  can  be  held  accountable  fur  those  only  that  proceed  fromt 
choice  (Tr/)oa»p«rit).'     Frcfduia.  of  rhoim,  tlierefore,  which  procucds 
by  retiecting  upon  ends  as  well  aa  upon  means,  U  the  conditaonol 
ethical  act-ouutahility. 

Aristotle  avoided  a  farther  entrance  u|»oti  the  psychology  of 
motivation  and  ujion  the  determining  causes  of  this  choice ;  he  coih 
tents  himself  with  establishing  the  position  that  the  peraonalit; 
itself  is  the  su^eient  reason  for  tlu;  lu'tiuns  *  which  are  ascribed  to 
it;  and  to  this  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  choice  his  school,  and 
especially  Theophrastus,  who  composed  a  treatise  of  his  own  on 
freedom,  held  fast. 

3.  (.)n  this  same  b:usis  we  find  alan  the  Stolen,  in  so  far  aa  purely 
ethical  eonsiileralions  are  concerned.  I'rccisely  that  lively  feeling 
of  responsibiUly  which  charm-terises  their  morals  demanded  of  them 
the  reciigiiitiou  tif  tins  frt'c  choice  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and 
they  sougiit  there  fui-t;  ta  nutiutain  this  in  every  way. 

Their  position  became  critical,  however,  by  reason  of  the  &Gt 
that  their  mc til pliy sice,  with  its  doctrine  of  fate  and  providence, 
drove  them  beyond  this  attitude.  For  since  tiiis  theory  of  fata 
made  man,  like  all  other  creatures,  determined  in  all  his  external 
and  internal  foriuatiou  and  in  all  that  he  does  and  Buffers,  by  the 
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ill-vumating  World-powor,  personality  ceased  to  be  the  true  ground 
{ifjd^)  of  bis  aotiona,  and  these  appeared  to  be,  like  all  else  that 
oecnn,  but  the  predctenuincd  and  uaavuidably  neceftsary  operations 
o(  Uie  Gud-Nature.  In  fact,  tlie  Stoa  did  not  shriiik  from  this 
Ktnme  consequetuie  of  detrrminiifm ;  on  the  etintrary,  Chrysippus 
httpBil  up  proof  on  proof  for  this  doctrine.  He  tiased  it  upon  the 
pnonple  of  sufficient  reason  (cf.  above,  §  15,  2)  ;  he  showed  that 
Ottly  hy  [presupposing  this  could  the  corrt'ctness  of  jud^Mueuts  cou- 
ORniBg  the  future  be  maintained,  since  a  criterion  for  their  truth  or 
^Inty  is  given  only  if  the  matter  is  already  determined ;  *  he  also 
pn  to  this  ar^iment  the  changed  form,  that  sinc«  only  the 
DcMttary  can  be  known,  and  not  that  which  is  still  undecided,  the 
forekoowletige  of  the  gods  makes  necessary  the  assumption  of  deter- 
Biniun;  he  even  did  not  scorn  to  adduce  the  fultilment  of  predic- 
tiou  as  a  welcnmo  argument 

la  this  doctrine,  which,  from  the  ut:inc]])oint  of  the  Stoic  doctrine 
of  thi!  logos,  was  completely  consistent,  the  opponents  of  the  system 
nv  of  ooane  a  decided  denial  of  freedom  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
criticisms   which   the  system    experienced    this  wiis  perhaps   the 
BiMt  fnH|ncnt  and  at  tho  same  time  the  most  incisive.     Among 
thr  numerous  attacks  the  best  known  is  the  so-callcfl  iijriava  ratio,  or 
**laMy  reason''  {^y^  A.Jyoc),  which  from  the  claim  of  the  unavoid- 
able neoeesity  of  future  events  draws  the  faUtlistic  conclusion  that 
one  should  await  them  inactively, — an  attack  which  Chrysippus 
did  not  know  how  to  avoid  fxcopt  by  the  aid  of  very  force<i  distinc- 
tioaa.'     The  Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  concerned  tliemselves  to  show 
tiuU>  in  spite  of  this  determinism,  and  rather  exactly  by  virtue  of  it, 
rumains  the  cause  of  his  actions  in  the  sense  that  he  is  to  be 
responsible  for  them.     On  the  basis  of  a  distinction  '  between 
and  accessory  causes  (which,  moreover,  reminds  us  Uiruughout 
of  the  Platonic  (urtw  and  ^vairutv)  Chrysippus  showed  that  every 
decision  of  the  will  does  indeed  neeessarily  follow  from  the  co-opera- 
tion of  man  with  his  environment,  but  that  just  here  the  outer 
fltrsamstanoee  are  only  the  accessory  causes,  while  the  assent  pro* 
owding  from  the  personality  is  the  miiin  cause,  and  to  this  account- 
Ability  applies.     While,  however,  this  voluntarily  acting  ^ytfiMvtmov, 
or  ruling  faculty  of  man.  is  determined  from  the  universal  Pneuma, 
this  Pneuma  takes  on  in  every  separate   being  a  self-subsistent 
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nature,  different  from  tlnat  of  others,  and  this  is  to  be  regjirdud  ua 
proper  Ap;^.'  In  particular,  the  Stoiea  maku  promiuont  the  point 
that  respotjsibility,  aa  a  jmlgiuoiit  pioiiouiiced  tm  the  ethical  quality 
of  actions  and  chanwters,  is  quite  indepeiidfiit  of  thft  question 
whether  the  persons  or  decils  might,  in  the  coui-se  of  events,  b&t'ft 
been  otht^r  than  they  were,  or  Tiot.' 

4.  The   prnhlem   of  the   freedom  of  the  will,  which  hwl  !»«» 
already  complicated  ethically  and  psychologically,  cxiwrienced  in. 
this  way  still  further  a  metaphysical  and  {in  the  Stoic  sense)  theo- 
logical complieatinn,  ami  the  consequence  was  that  the  iwlelerminitiM 
who  were  opponents  of  the  Stoa  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  coneeptiwn 
of  freedom  which  they  regarded  as  threatened  by  the  Stoic  doctrinR, 
and  brought  it  into  sharp  definitioti.     The  assumption  of  the  exoej>- 
tionless  causal  nexus  Ui  which  even  the  functions  of  the  will  were 
to  be  subordinated,  seemed  to  exclude  the  cai»acity  of  free  deciaion  ; 
but  this  froedom  of  chniM  )iai!,  since  Aristotle,  been  regarded  in  all 
BchoolsaH  the  indispensable  preaupi>osition  of  ethiciil  accountability. 
On  this  account  the  opponents  thought — and  this  gave  the  coutn>' 
versy  its  especial  violence  —  that  they  were  defending  an  ethical 
good  when  they  combated  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  fate,  and  with  tbal 
the  Uemocritic  principle  of  natural  necessity.     And  if  Chrysipims 
hail  appealed  to  the  principle  of  sulficieiit  reason  to  establish  this, 
Ctirneades,  to  whom  the  freedom  of  the  will  was  an  incontestaUe 
fact,  did  not  fear  to  draw  in  question  the  universal  and  invariable 
validity  of  this  principle.* 

Kpicunis  went  still  farther.  He  found  the  Stoic  deterraioism  «> 
irreconcilable  with  the  wise  man's  selfKlotertninatinu  which  formwl 
the  esseiitial  fputure  of  his  ethic^il  ideal,  that  lie  would  nither  still 
assume  the  illusory  ideas  of  religion  than  believe  in  snch  a  slavery 
of  the  Honl.*  Therefore  he,  too.  denied  the  niiiversul  validity  of  tht 
causal  law  and  8nbsume<l  freedom  together  with  chance  under  the 
conception  of  uncauMd  orcui'TPnee.  Thus  in  opposition  to  Stoic 
determinism,  the  fnelaphi/niml  conception  of  freedom  arose,  by  means 
of  which  Epicurus  put  the  uncaused  function  of  the  will  in  man 
uiKni  a  parallel  with  the  causeless  deviation  of  the  atoms  from  tlieir 
line  of  fall  (cf.  §  15,  4).  The  freedom  of  inrlptPi-miniitm  means, 
necorclingly,  a  choice  between  different  possibilities  that  is  deter- 
mined by  no  canses,  and  Epicurus  thought  thereby  to  roacue  moral 
rHsponsibility. 

This  metai)hysical  conception  of  freedom  as  caiiselessnesa  is  not  at 
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iD  isoUUHl  in  the  soientifio  tliought  of  antiquity.  Only  the  Stoa 
yd  fist  inviolably  to  the  principle  of  causality.  Kven  Aristotle 
had  not  followed  into  details  the  ai)plica.tiuu  of  liis  general  i>rinciplea 
(d  p.  l-W);  lus  luul  iiinttiuti-d  himself  with  the  <Vi  to  voKv,  ''fur  the 
noftpan,"  ami  had  based  liis  reunuciatiun  of  the  attempt  fully  to 
oonprebeud  the  particular  uj^n  the  ;issuutption  of  the  contingent 
tn  Nature,  i.e.  of  the  lawIcKS  and  causeless.  In  this  respect  tlie 
6UAiii  ftlone  are  to  l>e  regarded  a&  forerunners  of  tlie  modern  study 
of  Nature. 

R.  8u>icism  onoountered  difficulties  whtoli  were  no  less  great,  in 

cvTjing  out  ita  teleology.     The  piuitbeistic  system  which  regarded 

tfcffvbolo  world  as  the  living  product  of  a  divine  iCeatiun  acting 

^Cnnling  to  ends,  and  found  in  this  its  sole  ground  of  ex|>lanation, 

flkVtof  oourse  nuuntean  nlso  the  purjMitivenejts,  gooduesH,  iuul  j^erfec- 

*fc»  of  thia  unirerse;  and  eouveraely  the  Stoica  were  accuritomed  to 

lifon  Uie  exinteuee  of  the  gods  and  of  Frovidenoe  by  pointing  to 

iveness,  beauty,  and  jMrfection  of  tlio  world;  that  is,  by 

llrd  phiixico-thcfiUnjicul  nu-thotl.' 

Thu  attuuks  whioli  thiu  line  of  thought  experienced  in  antiquity 

dircK!t«(l  not  so  much  against  the  curreutness  of  the  reasoning 

[though  Cameades  applied  his   criticism  nt  this   point  also)   as 

it  the  premises;  and  conversely,  the  easy  exhibition  of  the 

defect*  and  maladaptations,  of  the  eviU  and  the  ethical  harm 

world  waa  employeil  aa  a  counter- reason  against  the  a8sumi>- 

of  a  ratioiKil,  purposeful   World-cause  and  of  a  Provi^lence. 

was  dtuie  first  and  with  full  energy,  naturally,  by  Epicurus, 

rbo  ajk<sl  whether  Go<l  would  remove  thu  evil  in  the  world  hut 

Bouhl  not,  or  could  remove  it  but  would  not,  or  whether  |>crliaiis 

Rither  of  these  was  true,' — and  who  also  pointed  to  the  instanoes 

liijuntine  in  which  the  oonrae  uf  life  so  often  makes  the  good 

and  tlic  wieked  happy." 

objections,  iiitensitie<l  and  earrie^l  ont  with  especial  care, 

Immght  into  the  field  by  CnrtifiuUn.*     Hut  to  the  n^ferenee  to 

evil  and  injiuitiee  of  the  rourNe  i>f  events  he  ad<K'd  the  tdijec- 

to  which  the  Stoics  Were  most  sensitive:*  "  Whence  then  in 

ik  world  wliinh  has  been  created  by  Itea«on  comes  that  which  is 

of  TQSSon  and  contrary  to  reiustm,  whence  in  thiB  world  ani- 

hf^bn  divine  Spirit  come  sin  and  fully,  tlie  greatest  of  all 
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evils?  "  And  if  the  Stoics,  as  perhaps  occurred  in  spite  of  their 
determinism,'  wished  to  make  free  will  res^Knisiltlo  for  thesp  things, 
the  further  question  arose,  why  the  almighty  Worhi-rea*JH  should 
have  given  man  a  freftdom  which  was  thus  to  be  abused,  anJ  why 
it  should  permit  this  abuse. 

6.  Tn  the  presence  of  such  questions  the  Stoics  with  their  monis- 
tic metaphysics  were  in  a  much  worse  case  tlian  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
who  had  been  ahle  lo  trace  the  mal adaptations  and  evil  hai'k  to 
the  resistance  of  the  "  Not-beiiif;,"  or  uf  matter  respectively.  In 
spite  of  this  the  Stoics  came  forward  boldly  to  master  these  diffi- 
culties, and  brought  to  light,  not  without  acxitc  thought,  most  o£ 
those  arguments  in  which  at  later  periods  tkeodicy  has  moved  again, 
and  again. 

The  teleologieal  doctriue  of  tlie  perfection  of  the  universe  can  bffl 
protected  against  such  attacks  either  by  denying  the  dys-teleologicnX 
facts,  or  by  justifying  them  as  tlie  indispensable  means  or  atti^nd— 
ant  result   in   the  purposcfxdly  connected  whole.      Both  methodg-^ 
were  pursued  by  the  Stoa.  ■ 

Their  psychological  and  ethical  theories  permitted  the  claim  that 
what  is  called  a  physical  evil  is  not  such  in  itself,  bnt  becomes  sucli 
by  man's  assent,  that  hence,  if  diseases  and  the  like  are  brought 
about  by  the  necessity  of  the  natural  course  of  events,  it  is  only 
man's  fault  that  make.s  an  evil  out  uf  them  ;  just  as  it  is  frequently 
only  the  wrong  use  which  the  foolish  man  makes  of  things  that 
makes  these  injurious,*  while  in  themselves  they  are  either  indif- 
ferent or  even  beneficial.     So  the  objection  based  on  the  injustice 
of  the  course  of  the  world  is  rebutted  by  the  claim  that  in  truth  for 
the  good  man  and  the  wise  man  piiysieal  evils  are  no  evi^atall 
and  that  for  the  bad  man,  on  tlie  other  hand,  only  a  sensuous  iU*    » 
sory  satisfaction  is  possible,  which  does  not  make  him  truly  happy, 
but  rather  only  aggravates  and  strengthens  tho  moral  disease  which 
has  laid  hold  of  him.' 

On  the  other  hand,  physical  evils  may  also  be  defended  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  tho  iuovitalile  consequences  of  arrangements 
of  Nature  which  :ire  in  themselves  adapted  to  their  ends  and  do 
not  fail  of  their  purpose, — as  Chrysippus,  f^^r  examjjle,  attera]itcd  to 
ahow  in  the  ease  of  diseases.*  In  particular,  however,  they  have 
the  moral  significance  of  serving  partly  as  reformatory  punishments 
of  Providence ; '  i>artly,  also,  as  a  useful  stimulus  for  the  exercise 
of  our  moral  powers.* 


1  CVanlb.  ffymti.  v.  17.  *  Oell.  .V.  ^.  VIT.  1,  7  ff. 

----■'■  a  ].jQt   fff^if.   ji^  35^  1 

•  Marc.  Aurel.  VIIL  36. 


»  fieneca,  Qn.  .\'at.  V.  18,  4.  »  Hat.  SUiir.  It^.  36,  1. 

*  tjcneca,  Ep.  87,  11  ff. 
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While  oxterual  evils  were  thiia  justitied  priiioiiHUly  by  pointing 
j  out  their  ethical  purposiveness,  it  apiieared  for  ihe  SU^ics  au  all  the 
[more  ui^ent  problem,  though  one  which  proved  also  the  more  diflS- 
I  cult,  to  make  moral  evil  or  sin  compreheusible.     Here  the  negative 
invay  of  eacai»(i  was  quite  imixissible,  for  the  reality  of  basenflsa  in 
Ithe  case  of  the  great  majority  of  men  was  thn  favourite  subjoot  of 
'  declamation  in  the  Stoic  discourses  on  morals.     Here,  then,  was  the 
\  centre  of  the  whole  theodicy,  namely,  to  show  how  in  this  world 
\  which  is  the  product  of  divine  RejisoUj  that  whiith  is  contniry  to 
sou    in    tlie   impulses,   dispositions,   and   actions   of   rationally 
pBdowed  beings  is  possible.     Here,  therefore,  the  Stoics  resorted  to 
[  univeraal  (sm.siderations.     They  showed  lujw  tlie.  perfefntitm  of  the 
\  whole  not  only  does  not  include  that  of  all  the  individuid  parts,  but 
\  even  excludes  it,'  and  in  this  way  substantiated  their  claim  that 
God  must  necessarily  allow  even  the  imperfection  and  baseness  of 
man.     In  particular,  they  emphasised   the   point   that  it  is  only 
through  opjwsition  to  evil  that  good  as  such  is  brought  about ;  for 
were  there  uo  sin  and  folly,  there  would  be  uo  virtue  and  wisdom.* 
And  while  vice  is  thus  deduced  as  the  necessary  foil  for  the  good, 
the  Stoics  give  as  a  final  consiileration,'  that  the  eternal  Providence 
altinmtely  turns  ev«n  the  evil  to  good,  and  has  in  it  but  an  appar- 
ently refractory  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  iiighest  euds.* 

§  17.   The  Criteria  of  Truth. 

The  philosophical  achievements  of  the  post-Aristotelian  time 
were  least  important  in  the  department  of  logic.  Such  a  powerful 
creation  as  the  Analytics  of  the  Stagirite.  which  brought  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Greek  science  in  so  masterly  a  fashion  to  the  consciousness 
of  all  in  a  conclusive  form,  must  naturally  rule  lujpcal  thought  for 
a  long  time,  and,  in  fact,  did  this  until  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  even  beyond.  The  foundations  of  this  system  were  so 
firmly  laid  that  at  first  nothing  there  was  shaken,  and  there  re- 
mained for  the  activity  of  the  schools  but  to  build  up  imlividual 
partA,  —  an  activity  in  connection  with  which,  even  at  that  timOf 
much  of  the  artificial  adornment  characteristic  of  a  degenerate  age 
displayed  itself. 

1.  The  Feinpnteiia  had  already  attempted  to  develop  the  Aristote- 
lian Analytics  systenialically  in  this  direction  by  a  more  detailed  treat- 
ment, by  (Kirtially  new  proofs,  by  farther  subdivision,  and  by  more 


1  Plut.  Stuic.  Rep.  44.  «. 
9  lb.  30,  L 


"  11).  36.  3. 

*  ClcaaUi.  Xfvmri.  rv.  18  f. 
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methodical  formulatiou.  In  particular,  Eitdemiis  and  7%eftphraM\a 
uiidHrtciok  investigations  conceniiiig  the  hypothptical  and  disJLUc- 
tivL'  judgiiionts,  and  the  exteusiou  of  the  theury  of  the  syllogism 
occasioned  by  the  appearanee  of  these  judgments  and  preniispi 
Tlie  Stoics  continued  these  efforts;  they  set  these  new  fonna  of 
judgiuent  (ditw/m)  as  composite  over  against  the  simjjle  '  categoncal 
formR,  developed  into  all  their  details  the  resulting  forms  of  the 
syltogism,  emphasised  also  especially  the  quality  '  of  judgmeiib, 
and  deduced  the  laws  ol"  thoujjlit  in  altered  forms.  In  general, 
however,  they  spun  out  the  logical  rules  into  a  dry  schematism  and 
genuine  schohistic  formalism  whii-h  thereby  became  farther 
farther  removed  from  the  signitifaiit  fuiidamenta]  thoughts  of 
Aristnt«li;iii  Autihjtir.fSy  and  ht»ciiuuR  a  deiul  mas«  of  formulw.  Tha 
unfruitful  subtlety  of  tliis  jtrocesa  took  special  delifjht  in  the  solo- 
tion  of  sophistical  cattihes,  in  which  tho  i-eal  meaning  waa  inextri- 
cably involved  in  thp  rontnuliction  of  forma. 

It  waa  in  those  elabor.itious  by  the  schools  that  the  scioiipe  of 
?oi7ic  created  by  Aristotle  first  took  on  the  purely /ormu/ character 
that  it  retained  u])  to  the  tiim;  of  Kavt.  The  more  pudantiu  the 
form  taken  in  the  develop[Uent  of  tho  particular  features,  the  mow 
the  consciousness  of  the  living  thought,  to  which  Ariatfitle  hul 
aspired,  was  rpplaced  by  a  schnolmaKter-like  n4*tworJc  of  rules,— 
essuntially  <lesigued  to  eatuh  thoughts  and  exumiiie  their  formal 
legitimacy,  but  incapa61e  of  doing  justice  to  the  creative  power  of 
scitnitiHi*.  iw^tivity.  AVtnlo,  evon  with  Aristotlii:,  regaiil  for  pronf 
and  refutation  had  occupied  the  foregrounil,  hero  it  occupies  tli« 
whole  field.  Antiquity  did  not  attiiin  a  theory  nf  investigation; 
for  tho  weak  beginnings  which  wc  find  toward  this  end  in  the  invea- 
tigations  of  a  youugnr  Kpicuro;m,*  IMnlodnmus,*  eoncernin.if  conclu- 
sions from  induction  and  analogy,  are  relatively  isolated,  and  have 
no  result  worthy  of  nipution. 

2.  In  the  dortrim  nfthe  CatpffoHfig,  of  the  elaboration  of  which  the 
Stoics  made  much  account,  more  that  was  real  was  to  l>a  expected 
Here  it  was  Indeed  quite  correct,  and  yet  not  very  fruitful,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  supreme  cati?gory,  of  which  tho  rest 


I 
I 


1  Sext.  Kmp.  Adw  Mnth.  VIII.  68. 

"Dloit  I.a«Tt.  VII.  IV.. 

'  Kpii-iu-iLK  liiuiM:-lf,  and  hiit  Kc^lmol  aImo,  ah  ft  whoti*,  dtd  nnt  troablo  themsdroB 
M  lo  (in<  piiiiL-iijIi'M  (if  furniftl  Ingii*.  One  inicht  ri'»:ar(l  tlita  an  an  eridi'iioe  of 
tastf  mill  iiitt^lliui'iico,  but  it  vfa.i  in  truth  only  hiditTcrvncc'  inward  hII  timl  did 
not  priiiiuse  ilin*lly  praclicnl  advuntJipMi. 

•  On  !iH  m-iiiWi'  rfpi  ^rr^^ulwf  K<tl  ffiftxrtiJurtwv,  diHcovcrod  in  llernilnnpum.  cf. 
Tli.  (ituuiHTl/.,  Hrrrulnunmitirhf  Stiidlen,  Heft  I  (Leips.  Wtilj)  ;  t*r.  ltatiuj»ch 
(Lyck,  l»7ttj;  U.  J'liiliiipBon  (Berlin,  IWl), 
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Wjuxpt  onlj  special  determinatioiiB,  is  that  of  Beiug  (riox)'  or 

'^**9  (T*)t  '^"d  ^t)c  coordination  of  the  categorioA  wliich,  at 

IB  regards  tht)  luetbod  uf  their  enumeration,  was  Aristotle's 

^laa.  was  replaced  by  an  expressly  syst^^inatic  succession,  acctirding 

Kkvhich  each  category  wua  to  be  more  exactly  determinerl  l>y  the 

Jbllowing  one.     **  What  ia,"  or  Being,  as  abiding  HubHtrate  of  all 

pOHfble  relations,  is  substance  {vtrwtufurw) ;  this  is  the  siiptwrter 

iZ^T'Sgfr)  of  Hxetl  (pialities  (iro«of).  and   only  in   this  aRi>eo.t  is  it 

tolrolfcd  in  changing  states  {to  vi»^  <x<"*)'  '*"''»  '^  cotisctpieiico  of 

tb«w  hitt*r,  in  relations  to  other  siibsULm^s  (rh  irpos  ri  ir^K  cxw). 

Out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  categories  grows  thus  an  otttnlnffif,  that 
*■»  a  meLapbyiiioa]  theory  as  to  the  inost  general  furinul  relations  of 
'*aility,  aad  this  theory  in  the  systtMn  of  the  Stoics,  agreeably  to 
*-U<»ir  general  tendency  (ef.  §  ITt,  fi),  takes  on  a  thoroughly  mntfri- 
•*/Vrf*>  character.  As  siibst'inee,  tlm  exist*"nt  is  matter  which  is  in 
^t^wif  destitute  of  properties  (uA^),  aud  tlie  (qualities  and  forces 
*hieh  arc  inherent  in  matter  as  a  whole,  ns  well  as  in  a  imrticnlar 
livt  {wwoTifTti  —  Stro/uif),  are  likewise  kinds  of  matter  (atmospheric 
^^tirreuts)  which  are  couiniingled  with  it  (Kpacn  8*'  oKwv).  In  this 
^hoooMtion  both  substanee  and  attributes  are  regarded,  aa  well  from 
Ute  |Miiiit  of  view  of  the  geue nil  ouuception  as  fi-om  that  of  the  indi- 
viiliuil  thing,  and  in  the  latter  aspect  it  is  emphasised  that  every 
indlVKlual  thintr  is  essmitially  and  definitely  distinguished  from  all 
Olltent.' 

Bendea  these  cutegorins  of  Being,  we  find  making  tlicir  ap{iear> 
•HM  Amoog  the  St4>i('S  those  conceptional  forms  by  whic^h  the  rela- 
tion of  thongbt  to  Being  is  expressed,  and  in  these  the  atpamtiun  of 
UU  BmbjKttve  fitfm  thp.  ohjertivv,  for  which  a  pn-paration  hail  (►een 
grawiilK  toon  and  muru  oompleto  in  the  development  of  Ctn*ck 
tbooght,  now  attains  definite  expression.  For  while  the  Stoics 
n>0tnled  all  objects  to  which  thought  relates  as  corporeal,  while 
tkey  regarded  the  activity  of  thought  itself,  and  no  less  its  expres- 
Booia  language*  as  corporeal  functions,  they  were  still  obliged  to 
wonftm  iliat  the  eonUtU  of  con»eiou$ne»$  b«  such  (ro  JUimfv)  is  uf  in- 


■bo  bu.iied  themsi'tvfii  willi  tbb  caU-^ur>'  bi  imiTi.-d 
by  Strato:  ri  fi*  inn  ri  i^t  Staitonii  oXtMf  (rrocliM 


<  That  tb«  ivripatetlcs 
\rf  fi...  A.  *it,.fi^,i,  iirewrred 
im  !  1  1. 

"liniE  the  flntt  twu  wttli  ihe  last  two  cau-gorlcft,  Uie  langiisKe  ti'Ijv- 
Uon  iW  u<«ttu  aotl  Tcrb  appean  bent  aUu  (io  Stole  t«nulnulogy  ttiSvit  and  SBrir- 

'  t«l<t  enni  wHuht  ujinn  Uih  diticriininMlvr  cnmimriw'n  nf  tliiiui;hl 
"f  \\w  liiniT  nrtiviiy  of  rfaM>n  \\i>ytn  VpiltdiVrM).  mkI  'i{  \\s  vx- 
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^^791   r/Ki^ojMKh).      IIi-fK-'-,  liM».  the  aoHuilltilinii  (rf. 
ill  a>*  a  |»rn|wr  imrt  nt  ihc  fM'ul ;  licucc  their  Uluf- 
...jil  gritiiiitar  ttiUv  hy  liilu  wiUi  lutjic. 
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corporeal  nature.  But  since  the  distinction  was  tlius  sharply 
drawn  1>etwe(>u  I3eiu^  and  content  of  cunsuiousness,  t\iv  fundamental 
epistemohfjkid  problem  eaiue  forward,  how  the  relations  by  which  tbe 
ideational  content  refers  to  Keing  and  agwi^s  with  it,  are  to  be  thought. 

3.  This  question  was,  moroovei,  also  brought  home  by  the  vigiir- 
ous  development  which  Scepticism  hatl  meanwhile  imdergoue,  aud 
by  tlie  rulatively  strong  position  which  it  occupied  as  compared  vitb. 
thfi  dogmatic  systems. 

Whether  by  Tyrrho  or  TimoD  it  matters  not,  it  was  at  all  events 
at  about  the  same  time  at  wliinh  th^i  gnMit  school-systems  becaue 
dogmatically  developed  mid  I'urtitied,  that  ull  tJtose  arguments  were 
systematised  into  a  com}ilete  whole,  by  which  the  Sophistic  period 
had  shaken  the  naive  trust  in  mim's  capacity  for  knowledge.  Al- 
though tbe  ethical  end  of  makiug  man  independent  of  fate  by  witli- 
holding  judgment  was  ultimately  decisive  (cf.  §  14,  2),  tliifl 
Scepticism  still  forms  a  carefully  carried  out  theoretical  dortriiMJ. 
It  doubts  the  possibility  of  kuowleilge  in  both  its  forms,  the  funn 
of  perception  as  truly  as  that  of  judging  tliought,  and  after  it  htf 
destructively  analysed  each  of  these  two  fiictors  singly,  it  adds 
expressly  that  ]uat  on  this  account  their  anion  can  have  no  certain 
result.' 

As  regards  perception,  the   Sceptics   availed   themselves  of  the 
I'rotagorcan  relutivism,  and  in  the  stvealled  ten   Tropes' in  which 
jEnesidemus'  sets  forth   the  sceptical   theory  with  very  defective 
arrangement,  this  tendency  still  occupies  the  broadest  space.    Per-      ' 
coptions  change  not  only  with   the  different   siweies   of  anirmite 
beings  (1),  nut  only  with  different  men  (2),  according  to  their  cus- 
toms (9)  and  their  whole  development  (10),  but  even  in  the  casa 
of  the  same  inilividnal  at  different  times  (3),  In  dependence  upon 
bodily  conditions  (-1),  and  npon  the  different  relations  in  whieh  thfl 
individual   finda   himself  with  regard  to  his  object   spatially  (5). 
They  alter,  also,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  states  of  the  objert 
(7),  and   have,  therefore,  no  claim  to  the  value  of  an   immediate 
report  of  things,  because  their  origination  is  conditioned  b^-  inter- 
mediate states  in  media  such  as  the  air,  the  co-operating  elements 
furnished  by  which  we  are  not  able  to  deduct  (6).     Man  is,  there- 

'  Krnm  two  deceivers  comWnetl  It  is  only  rlghi  lo  expect  no  truth.    Diog»^ 
Lacrt.  IX.  114.  ^M 

■*  Sen.  Eiiip.  Pi/rrfi.  ll^p.  I  .18  ff.  " 

» It  was  said  by  the  anck'nt  writrrs  that  -ICiiPsicirmiw  wiw  atiachrd,  not  only 
to  Scopticism,  but  bIko  to  tlic  inclapliy»ics  of  Henu-Ums.  The  (|nc^stinn  whether 
thiH  yinn  acitually  n»,  iir  wlirtlitr  siifh  a  r^latimi  was  only  a*?ril»i.'d  to  him  by  ml*- 
taki\  hKM  i^oluly  ftiiti(|iiariHii  etiuiiinL-aiict*.  l-'or  had  Ul«  funner  been  tbe  ca-se,  it_ 
would  hiive  been  but  aiioihfr  iiianifrsUiiion  nf  a  n-nl  rplationsliip  in  tliouttht,  b 
whicli  riatu  had  aJrciuly  ilin-t-U-it  atu-titi>iii.  Tbetrt.  l-i'Z  K.  IT. ;  of .  p.  9i,  uuUi  i. 
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fore,  in  all  ways,  not  in  a  condition  to  know  things- purely  (8),  and 
in  the  face  of  the  multiplitiity  of  intjjressions  so  full  of  eontradio- 
tions  be  has  no  means  of  ditttiDj^iusbiiig  a  tnie  fruiu  a  faUe  iuipres- 
sion.     One  is  no  more  {ov  fAoXKov)  valid  than  another. 

Equally  relative  with  man's  perueptions  are  also  his  opinions 
(So^).  lu  tliiti  aapert  the  mhueiiceti  of  the  Eleutii;  dia1t:etia 
assert  themselves  id  Vyrrhonism.  It  is  shown  that  to  every  opiuion 
the  op])osite  can  be  opposed  with  equally  good  reasons,  and  this 
efptilibriam  of  reasons  {laoaOivtixx  tSi-  Xoymv)  does  not  permit  us, 
therefore,  to  distinguish  true  and  false :  in  the  case  of  such  a  con- 
tradiotiou  (din-tAoyw)  the  utie  holds  no  mure  tlian  the  other.  All 
opinions  accordingly  stand  —  acconling  to  the  phiuse  of  the 
Sophists,  adopif'd  by  the  Sceptics  —  only  by  couvi-ntion  and  cus- 
tom (fo^w  T«  xttt  iB(i),  not  by  their  essential  right  and  title  (<^va-«). 

More  euergetioally  still  did  the  later  Scepticism  attack  the  possi- 
bility of  scientific  knowledge,  by  disclosing  the  dijJimHien  of  tM 
8yUft*jiatic  procedure,  and  of  the  methods  which  Aristotle  hatl  built 
up  upon  this.'  In  this  dirneades  seems  to  have  ted.  the  way,  show- 
ing that  every  proof,  since  it  jiresupposes  other  proofs  for  the  valid- 
ity of  its  premises,  makes  necessary  a  retjretiituii  in  iujinitum  —  tin 
argument  that  was  completely  in  place  for  the  Sceptic  wlio  did  not, 
as  did  Aristotle,  reooguise  anything  as  immediately  certain  {afnaov-f 
cf.  §  I-,  4).  The  same  argument  wiis  carried  further  liy  A'jnpjtaf 
who  formulated  Scepticism  in  five  Tropes*  much  more  clearly  and 
oorapreheiisively  than  ^Eitesideraus.  He  called  attention  again  to  the 
relativity  of  jjerceptions  (3)  and  of  opinions  (1);  he  showed  how 
cverj'  prtMif  pushes  on  inti)  iutinity  (2 :  6  as  ainipov  iKfiaWtav),  and  liow 
unjustifiable  it  ia  iu  the  process  of  proof  to  proceed  from  premises 
that  are  only  hyj)Olhetically  to  be  ass\imed  (4),  and  finally,  how 
often  it  occnrs,  even  in  science,  that  that  must  )x:  postuhited  as 
ground  of  the  premises  which  is  only  to  be  proved  by  means  of  the 
syllogism  in  question  (6:  &  BiaXXTjkoi).  In  the  latter  asjject  atten- 
tion was  also  called  to  the  fatrt  that  :n  the  syllogistic  deduction  of 
a  particubir  proposition  from  a  general  one,  the  general  would  yet 
from  the  outset  be  justified  only  ou  eonditiou  that  the  particuhir 
were  valid.' 

Since  the  essential  miture  of  things  is  thus  inaccessible  to  human 


'  Sexl.  Emp.  A<ic.  Mnth,  VITI.  310  fl. 

*Sert.  Eiiip.  I'l/rrh.  Hyp.  I.  I'M  ft.;  (1)  The  conflict  of  opinions.  (2)  The 
endleaff  reCT*"«*  iu  proviiiy.  (U)  The  n-lnlivily  of  all  iM?rccvti'>ii».  {■%)  Tli*.*  iiu- 
pcMwiliility  of  uilit>r  tliiiii  livi>ttUiftk-A)  )>rfuiiites.     (5)  The  ciri:lf  in  itit  ftylluffistn. 

■  Sfxt.  Krap.  Piffn-h.  IIyj>.  M.  101  ff.  Ki^uowed  in  J.  8.  Mill,  loyic,  II.  3,  a; 
OoiTvct(.Hl  til  Cbr.  Slgwart,  l^>ij\k.  I.  $  55,  '.i. 
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knowledge/  the  Sceptics  deinanded  that  luau  should  suspend  jud^ 
ineiit  80  far  as  possible  (^irox?)-  ^'®  •"^"  ^'"■y  nothing  concemiag 
things  (jt^o-ux) ;  we  can  only  aasert  that  this  anil  that  ap]M3arsM 
or  so,  and  iu  su  doing  we.  report  only  our  own  momentary  states  (u 
the  Cyreiiaics  had  already  taught,  §  S,  ii).  Even  the  st^eptical  main- 
tonanoG  of  the  impossibility  of  knowledge  (in  ordor  to  avoid  the 
oontradiction  that  here  something  of  a  negative  ehHracter,  at  leiut, 
seeiHij  to  Iin  maiiitiiiiii'd  and  piuvt-d)'  sliniild  be  conceived  of  ratlwr 
as  a  profession  of  lielief  than  as  knowledge,  —  more  as  a  withholdings 
of  opinion  than  as  a  positive  assertion. 

Cf.  V.  Urochan]^  Lpx  ,'^a^^tUiU(a  Grrc9  (raris,  ia77). 

4.  The  attack  of  SeeptieiSm  was  most  sharply  concentrated  id 
the  principle'  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  deceptions  to  which 
man  is  exposed  in  all  hi.s  ideius  of  whatever  origin,  there  is  no  uu- 
Toeal,  sure  sign  of  knowledgi-,  wt  crilerion  of  Iruift.  If,  therefora, 
the  dogmatic  schools  held  fast  to  the  reality  of  kuowle<lge,  evea 
from  the  Soemtic  motive  that  virtue  is  impossible  without  knowl- 
edge/ they  found  the  task  unsigned  them  by  this  sce]>ticu1  {Kjaitioii 
of  aniioutkcing  suidi  a  ci-iUn-iun  and  of  ilefeiidiiig  it  against  tho 
soeptical  objac^tions.  This  was  dune  also  by  the  Epicureans  and 
Stoics,  although  tlieir  materialistic  uietaphysies  ami  the  senimallMk 
psychology  connected  with  it  prepared  for  them  serious,  andf 
ultiraatcly,  insurmountable  dithculties. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  psyidio-genetic  doctrine  of  both  these  schools 
that  the  content  of  all  ideas  nud  knowledge  arises  solely  f rom  «^n- 
suotiA  perception.  The  origin  of  sense- perception  the  Epicureaiu 
explained  by  the  image  theory  of  Denioeritus  (§  10,  3).  This 
theory  gave  even  to  tho  illusions  of  the  senses,  to  dreams,  etc.,  tho 
character  of  perceptions  corresiMindiug  to  i-eality;  and  even  the  con- 
structions of  the  combining  fancy  or  imagination  oould  be  explained 
on  this  theory  by  unions  which  bad  alreaily  tiiken  jilace  objectivnly 
between  the  images.  But  the  Stoics  also  reganied  perception  as  a 
bodily  process,  as  an  impiX'S»ivn  of  outer  things  upon  the  soul 
(rvTOHTtf),  the  |)oasibility  of  which  Boemed  to  them  to  be  self- 
evident,  in  view  of  the  universal  commingling  of  all  Imdies.     This 


1  Tlie  Himpleat  fortnulntinn  of  Sc«'p1iolMn,  tinnlly,  was  that  wlilrh  linmelit 
Asrli)p.i'>*  live  Tropen  itijrt'ilHT  iiitii  tw;  ihert*  is  imlhinK  iinnu'«Uiil*'I,v  cprtnin, 
and  jiu4t  I'll  thw  iiccoiuit  iiotliiiig  tii<>iliu.tJ>1y  c<>rutin;  nccortiiiigly  mailing  vlim- 
sver  that  is  wrmiii.    Si-ii,  Kmp.  Pi/rr/t.  ff]/p.  I.  17K  f. 

«  Ck.  Arwl  U.  I).  W  and  M,  U«t ;  Suit.  Kmi..  ^Irfe.  .ifaih.  VIU.  463  ff. 

«  Noxt.  Kriip.  Ailr.  Mnth.  VH.  1611. 

«  Dlo-.  lititrt.  X.  H*l  t.  K.  ^ ;  Um.  p.  70  f..  on  Uie  oUior  hand,  riut.  Stole, 
Sep.  41,  l± 
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Qousljr  BOBSuous  conception  thoy  expressed  by  the  since  frequently 
nyMtod  compahsuii,  thut  tbc  soul  is  originally  like  a  liliink  tnblet, 
nwh)«h  the  outer  world  imprints  its  signs  in  the  course  of  time.' 
Hvn  refined,  but  more  indetiuite,  and  yet  alK^olutely  mechanical 
rtill  in  its  tone  is  the  designation  of  Chrysippus,  wlio  called  jjerettp- 
tioo  ui  alteration  of  qualities  (JrepocWts)  in  tlie  soul;  fur,  at  all 
Mmliy  the  idea  or  mental  presentation  ((^Kratria)  remains  for 
Aits,  ton,  a  corporeal  efTeot  or  pmduct  of  that  which  is  presented 

(■♦■rTwmtr). 

Hoth  schools  explained  the  presence  of  conceptions  and  of  general 

\  (v^^tt,  and  among  the  Stoics  alsu  Kotvot  Ivvmai)  stdcly  by 

persistence  uf  these  intjiressiuiis,  or  of  parts  of  thym,  and  by 

*^«r  combination.     Thry  conilmted,  therefore,  as  the  Cynics  espe- 

^*«Uy  had  already  done,  the  I'latonic-Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Ideas 

^^«l  Forma,*  etiiieeially  the  as8uni]ttion  of  an  independent  activity 

^^  power  of  forming  conceptions,  and  traced  fveu  tJie  nuat  general 

^"•d  almtniet  eonci^ptidns  iKU'k   to  this  meehiuiisui  of  elementary 

jr*i<wrtftions  (U>  whirh   they  soarcely  gave  any  further  analysis). 

Jp-Wrio  tbno  general  ideas  of  exjierience  (//imi/Ka),  which  arise  natu- 

^P^^y  and  inTolnntarily  (t^itriKus),  i\\v  Stoirs  indeed  opposed  the 

^^JumiLHiUoOB  of  science  produced  by  the  aid  of  a  methodical  oou' 

%aionHMH;  but  even  the  eontf^nt  of  these  seiputifie  conceptions  was 

\AA  to  be  exclusively  derived  from  sensations.     In  this  counection, 

^otfa  ftcbooU  laid  e«|)eci:d  weight  upon  the  coH>peration  of  language 

in  the  origiimlion  of  eonoepttnns. 

But  n(>w,  in  so  far  as  the  t^)t-al  content  of  impressions,  and  like- 
win*  also  the  nature  of  thought,  are  the  same  among  all  men,  it 
aeoMsarily  follows  that  nudi^r  these  circumstances  the  same  general 
Mw  will  bf  furmed,  in  1x>th  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  dcnnain, 
by  means  of  th«  pay cbologic.il  mechanism.  This  consequence  was 
ibawn  twpeoinlly  by  the  Stoics,  whose  attention  was  by  their  whole 

kHWiwphyfliM  directed  vigorouMly  to  the  common  nature  of  the  psy- 
rhiral  functions,  which  were  all  hold  to  arise  from  the  divine  I'neumo. 
They  taught,  therefore,  that  the  surest  truth  is  to  tx>  sought  in  those 
id0M  which  develop  uniformly  among  all  men  with  natural  neces- 
sity, and  they  liked  to  take  luj  their  starting-point,  even  for  scientific 
rMaoniogs,  these  mkhiI  Uvoulj  or  e&mmunt*  wutontt.    They  have  a 


Mint.  Ptof.  IV.  11;  Dox.   D.  400;  ]tu(.  Comm.  \%tt.  47;  cf.  bntldai  lOat. 

«  llrnc*-  itip  Kcoie*  TvfaM  llatnnlc  "  Wmw  "  (rla^^onrrpu)  as  mi-n-ly  strao- 

>  of  th*  human  mind  </»>94fura  V^'fw  :  "•'  ''hit  llnr,  I.  10.  Jhn  f».  »»!»)> 

Mid  ttan*  inw  the  fint  ntgi;t»tiuu  fur  tbu  Uut  suhJiH.'ilTu  nieiuiinK  u(  llie  trrm 

a.  8  itt. 
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predilection  for  appealing  to  the  con8en»\i8  ge^xtivm  —  the  conseDt  ol 
all  men,  — an  argument  whose  validity  it  was  easy  for  the  Sceptics 
to  shake  by  pointing  to  the  negative  instances  of  experience.' 

It  was,  therefore,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Stoics  that  in  the  later 
Eclectic  literature  these  common  ideas  were  called  innate  {innalce), 
and  that  Cieero  especially  saw  in  them  not  only  that  which  Nature 
teaches  equally  to  all,  but  alsci  that  whicli  Nature  or  the  deity  h&s 
originally  Implanted  in  every  one  at  the  same  time  with  his  reason- 
Cicero  maintains  this,  not  only  for  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
morality  and  right,  hut  also  for  the  belief  in  the  deity  and  iu  th» 
immortality  of  tho  soul :  the  knowledge  of  God  especially  is  held 
to  he  only  man's  recollection  of  his  true  origin.'     Tliis  doctrine 
formed  the  best  bridge  between  the  Platonic  and  the  Stoic  theorie« 
of  knowledge,  and  under  the  Stoic  name  of  Kotval  *vvxxu  the  ra/wit- 
alistic  doctrine  of  knowledge  was  propagated  on  into  the  beginning! 
of  modern  philosophy.     Just  by  this  mpans  it  retained  the  aoMJUwy 
payckulitgiatic  jneaniiiy  that  rational  knowledge  consists  in  innate  ideas. 

5.  While  now  the  Stoics  as  well  aa  the  Epicureans  originallf 
traced  hack  all  the  contents  of  idea^  to  sense-impressions  psycho- 
genetically,  it  was  only  the  Epicureans  who  drew  from  tliis  the 
consistent  inference  that  the  sign  for  the  recognition  of  truth  is 
solely  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  with  which  a  perception  forces 
itself  upon  consciousness,  the  irresistible  dfarnenH  or  vividnett 
(Jrapyda)  conjoined  with  the  taking  up  of  reality  in  the  function 
of  the  senses.  Every  perception  is  as  such  true  and  irrefutable;  it 
exists,  so  to  speak,  as  a  self-certain  atom  of  tiie  world  of  conscioufi- 
ness,  free  from  doubt,  independi^nt,  and  umnovable  by  any  reasons 
whatever.'  And  if  difforrnt  and  mntually  contKulictoiy  perceptions 
of  the  same  objects  seem  to  exist,  the  error  lies  only  in  tlie  opiaioD 
which  refers  them,  and  not  in  the  perceptions  which  by  the  very 
fact  of  their  diJferenco  prove  that  different  outer  causes  correspond 
to  them;  relativity  is  accordingly  nothing  in  jKjint  against  the  oo^ 
rectnesa  of  all  perceptions.* 

Meanwhile,  opinions  (Sofot)  constantly  and  necessarily  go  beyond 
this  immediate  presence  of  sense-impressions :  for  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  acting  needs  also  knowledge  of  that  which  is  not 
immediately  perceptible :  it  needs  to  know,  on  the  one  handj  grounds 


I 


>  Clc.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I.  M,  62  f. 

*  Id.  Dr  J^rj.  I.  8,  24  :  ...  ut  w  agnosrat  tleum,  'jui  unde  ortus  sit  quasi  re- 
cordetiir  ar  ungrat. 

*  'I'U[^  pnnillflism  uf  this  epblemulo^cal  Atotutsm  with  the  physical  uid 
ethical  Atomism  of  thr  Kpicur^anK  ts  obviouB. 

*  SeiL  Emp.  Adv.  3f<Uh.  VII.  aoa  ff. 
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of  phenomena  (^Xw ),  and  ou  the  other  hand  the  expectation  n«  to 
Up  future  that  may  be  inferred  from  them  {irpoaiUvav).     But  for  all 
thoae  briber  fuactious  of  the  psychical  mechanism  tiiere  ts^  accord- 
Of  to  the   Ei>icureans,  no  other  gimranty  than  perception  a^in. 
For  if  couc«*ption8   {irpaX-^i^)  are  only  scnsf-irapressions  retained 
ia  iJiB  memory,  they  have  their  own  certainty  in  the  clearness  or 
riridoi'ss  of  these  impressions,  a  certainty  siisoeptihle  neither  of 
I>rw)f  nor  of  attack;'  and  hyjKjtheses  {ywoKrpiiw:) ,  both  with  refi:ard 
tothfl  imp«ree])tible  grounds  yf  things  and  also  witb  regard  to  future 
vrfDts,  find  their  criterion  solely  in  perception,  Iti  so  far  as  they  are 
nrified  by  it,  or  at  least  not  refuted  ;  the  former  holds  for  the  pre- 
fiollon  of  the  future,  the  latter  for  explanatory  theories.*    There 
u  therefore  among  the  Kpicureans  nothing  said  of  an  independent 
'^dty  of  conviction  or  belief;  whether  our  expectation  of  any  event 
»  correct  we  can  know  only  when  tlie  event  occui'S.     Thus  they  re- 
Qounce  un  principle  any  attempt  at  an  aetiial  theory  of  investigation. 
6.   It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  Epicureans  might  regard  their 
oim  Atomistic  metaphysics  as  a  liy[K>thesis  not  refuted  by  facta,  hut 
that  they  were  not  permitted  to  regard  it  as  a  hypothesis  that  wiui 
proTiHl.     It  was  a  hyjiotheBis,  indeed,  of  which  the  essential  end,  as 
they  employed  it,  was  to  displace  other  hypotheses  which  seemed 
t»i  them  ethically  objectionable.     Their  dogmatism  is  accordingly 
only  problcmatieal,  and  their  doctrine  of  knowle^lge,  in  so  far  as  it 
hu  to  do  with  rational   knowledge,  is  very  strongly  permeated  with 
scepticism.     In  so  far  as  they  recognise  only  that  which  [Misses  with 
Mose-perception  aa  a  '*  fact,"  but  regard  such  facts  as  completely  cer- 
tain, their  standpoint  is  to  l>e  detiignated  as  that  of  Positivism, 

ThU  positivism  was  develojied  in  antiquity  still  more  consistently, 
and  in  a  form  fnwd  from  the  ethical  and  metaphysical  tendencies  of 
Epirurus,  by  the  thtwriefl  of  the  later  schools  of  empirical  pliysi* 
Tlii'sp  sehotds  went  with  the  Sceptics  as  regariU  knowle4lge 
it  all  tliat  is  imperceptible  by  the  senses  and  as  regards  all  rational 
theories ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  recognition  of  the  sensuous 
evidence  of  perceptions,  they  went  with  the  Kpicurea,ns.  Observation 
{riffnfn^)  is  here  portrayed  as  the  basis  of  the  physician's  art,  and  ob- 
serratiou  retained  in  memory  is  regarded  as  the  sole  essence  of  his 
theory:  atiological  ezplanntious  es[>ecially  are  rejected  on  principle. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  circuinstance  that  the  biter  Sceptics 
the  conception  of  causaiity  in  searching  investigations  and 


*  As  the  final  crltcrioo  even  fnr  Uip  inteUectnally  Rood  In,  with  Rplcunu,  sen- 
[  mom  plMAira,  so  ibe  criterion  of  the  truth  of  ooacepclons  is  ooJy  Mnmoos 
~  taaesi  (Arftfeu). 
ISsaCLEnip,  VU.211. 
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discovered  its  ditfii;uUies.  ^nesidenms  bad  already  propouDiltxi  a 
series  of  such  aporitc,'  and  an  Sextus  Em]>irious  wo  Hud  them  devel- 
oped moro  broadly  and  comprelmuuively.*'  With  liim  not  oidy  suuh. 
defects  of  aetiological  theories  aro  tlesif^nnted  \\»,  thut  they  rediuw 
tlie  known  to  the  imknowii  whieh  is  just  as  inexplicable,  that  they 
maintain  one  poH»ibility  auicjng  iu:Li)y  without  a  uuSicieut  reasoii^ 
thiit  they  do  nut  examine  ex[jeiiei]ce  carefully  enough  with  a  view 
to  possible  negative  instances,  iiud  Hiiiilly  that  tliey  after  all  explain 
that  wJiich  is  iiiaccessibla  to  perception  by  douie  sort  of  a  schemg 
known  from  peroeptiocii  wbioh  is  especially  simple  and  therefore 
apparently  intelligible  in  itself;  besides  tln-se,  he  seai'ches  out,alao, 
all  thu  gunenil  diftic-ulties  wliioli  prevent  us  from  gaining  a  clear 
(picturate)  idea  of  the  causal  relation.  The  process  of  the  aotion 
of  one  thing  upon  iinother,  the  passing  over  of  motion  from  one 
thing  to  aiiuth^'i-,  can  k*  iitade  intelligible  neither  on  the  ufisuniptina 
that  that  which  acts  (ns  force)  is  immntt^rial,  nor  on  the  up]iusitu 
as8um])tion  ;  nor  docs  cont:LCt  (a^v)  >vh>(:h  ia  assumed  iu$  a  condith 
gini:  qua  nmi  of  the  causal  process  {as  had  boon  alrca^ly  done  by 
Aristotle)  make  it  any  more  exiilicable.  80,  too,  the  time  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine.  The  must 
iinporUmt  thought  in  these  disou^sions,  however,  is  the  pointing  out 
of  the  rtUUivHy  uflhe  cnui«xl  rt'lntion:  nothing  is  in  itself  a  cause  or 
effect;  each  of  the  two  is  such  only  with  referenoe  to  the  other; 
tuTtov  and  wwrxov  are  curretative  terms  which  must  not  be  absolutely 
poBtuLitod  or  naserted.  'J'lie  (Stoic)  conception  of  an  esaeutially 
efficient  c^use,  the  conceptiou  of  a  creative  deity,  is  then  thereby 
excluded. 

7.  The  Sceiiticg  of  the  Acmlemtf  soujjht  in  another  direction  a 
8ul)Htitute  for  the  iu>rt:iinty  of  nttional  kiiowleilge  wliiidi  they  also 
had  given  uji.  Since  in  practical  life  suspAnse  cannot  be  CArried 
out  OH  a  principle  of  conduct  and  action  is  indispensable,  and  since 
for  action  detcrmitiing  ideas  are  ret)uisite,  Arcesiltius  bnmjjht  out 
tho  view  that  ideas,  even  though  one  rt^fuse  them  Ids  complete 
assent,  are  yet  able  t^  move  the  will,^  and  that  in  practical  Hfi*  one 
must  conttMit  himself  with  a  certain  kind  uf  coulldenoe  or  trust 
(irujTw),  according  to  which  some  ideas  may  in  a  greater  degree  llian 
others  Ixj  regarded  as  probable  (euAoyw),  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
life,  and  reasonable.* 


1  fVxt.  Tiup.  Pftrrh.  flvp.  r.  IBD  ft. 

»  Adv.  Mnth.  IX.  IHS  ff  ;  d.  K.  (ioring,  Der  Begriffdtr  Ur$achi  i«  der  grU- 
thixrhen  I'hUonophie  ri-t-ij*.  1874). 
»  riiir.  .iJc.  Col.  'j(i.  ;i 

*  Sexi.  Kinp.  Adv.  .Math.  VII.  JM, 
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The  lltaory  of  Probabiliatn  was  carried  out  farther  by  Camea/ie»^ 
fin  an  atteiupt  to  define  mure  exactly,  according  to  logii'al  rolntions, 
I  the  particuhir  degrees  of  this  "belief."     The  least  degree  of  proba- 
bility (mAtron^t)  i«  that  which  (as  an  indistinct  and  imperfect  form 
of  aenHUous  clearness  or  vividness  — cVupycia)  lic.longs  to  the  single 
I  Ulea  that  stands  in  no  farther  conuectiona.     A  higher  degree  of 
pnjbabiUty  Ijelonga  to  that  idea  which  can  be  united  (ttircpunruuroc), 
without  any  coutradietiuns,   with  otlicr  idooA  in  eonnection   with 
which  it  belongs.     Lastly,  tlie  highest  stage  of  belief  is  reached 
whore  a  whole  system  of  such  connected  ideas  is  examined  as  to  its 
complete    harmony  and   verification   in   experience    (ireptta&evfian}). 
Kinpirical  conHdence  rises,  therefore,  from  the  sensuously  isolated 
to  the  logical  syHteins  of  scientific  research.     But  though  in  the 
latter  form  it  may  bo  complettdy  sutTicient  for  practical   life  (as 
I  Carneadee  assumed),  it  is  yet  not  able  to  lead  to  a  completely 
certain  conviction. 

K.  In  contnut  with  this,  the  Stnies  made  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  gain  an  epistemologieal  substructure  for  tlieir  metapliyHies, 
to  which  they  attributed  so  high  a  value  from  ironside  rations  of  etlii- 
cal  interest,  ami  in  spite  of  psycho-genetic  sensualism,  to  rescue  the 
■nitionul  character  of  science.'  On  the  principle  that  liki^  is  known 
by  like,  their  doctrine  of  the  World-reason  demanded  a  knowledge 
of  the  external  Logos  by  the  internal  logos  of  man,  —  by  his  rea- 
son f*  and  the  ethical  antagonism  or  dualism  between  virtue  and 
the  sensuous  impulses  required  a  parallel  distiuction  lietween 
knowledge  and  sen.suous  ideas.  Although,  therefore,  the  whole 
material  of  knowledge  was  held  to  grow  out  of  sensuous  presenta- 
tions, the  stoics  ]>ointed  out,  ou  the  other  hand,  that  in  perception 
as  such,  no  knowledge  whatever  is  contained ;  that  it  is  not  to 
be  eharaeterised  as  either  tnip  or  false.  Truth  and  falsity  can  bo 
priidieatttd  only  when  Jmlymenis  (o^iu/Miru)  have  been  furiuud  in 
which  something  is  asserte<l  or  denied  as  to  the  relation  of  ideas.* 

Jiitfffvieut,  ncvprtholrss,  is  conKMved  of  by  the  Stoics  —  and  in 
this  they  take  a  new  and  impurUvnt  jtosition,  which,  in  antiquity, 
only  the  8c<nttic8  approach  in  some  degree  —  by  no  means  merely  as 
the  theoretical  process  of  ideation  nnd  combination  of  ideas.  They 
nN'ogniswl.  as  the  essential  c harm? U^is tic  in  judgment,  the  i»eeuliar 
aet  of  ttssent  {trvyKaTd0uTK)t  of  approval,  and  of  being  convinced, 
with  which  the  mind  nuikes  the  content  of  the  idea  its  own,  grasps 


nh.  imn. 

*  a.  M.  IMnv,  Ztir  JSrlrpnntviMlthrt  il«r  Stoiker  (Uipa.  1880). 

•  Sexl.  Kmp.  Adv.  \fath.  VU.  Wi. 
•SexL  Einp.  Adv.  Maih.  VIll.  10. 
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it,  and  in  a  certain  way  taJies  possession  of  it  (xaTaAa^/Wctr).    Tbii 
act  of  apprehension  the  Stoics  regard  as  ivn.  independent  function  of 
consciousness    (T^yf^antov),  in   the  same  way  as   they  re^rd  tlie 
assent  fco  thy  impulses,  wliieli  makes  its  appearance  in  passion.    The 
arising  of  idejw,  like  that  of  the  excitations  of  feeling,  is  a  proce«a 
which  is  of  natiirjil  neeessity  and  coxnpletely  independent  of  liumaa 
will  {oKo^'iJuyv)  ;    but  the  assent  by  which  we  make  the  one  class,] 
jndgments,  and  tlie  other,  passions,  is  a  decision  (Kpuris)  of  ooa- 
seiousness,  free  {iKoCawv)  from  the  outer  world.' 

But  now  in  the  cas«  of  the  wise  man,  by  virtue  of  the  identity  of 
the  univcrs-il  with  the  individual  logos,  this  assent  appears  only  itm 
the  ciise  of  those  idt;us  which  are  true  :  the  soul,  therefore,  in  appre— ^ 
heuding  the  content  of  these  ideas,  apprehends  reality.  Such 
idea  the  Stoics  called  f^ivratrut  KaToA^TrrtinJ,''  and  they  were  of 
conviction  tliat  such  an  ide^i  must  call  furth  the  reasonable  luan'S 
assent  with  immediate  evidence  or  clearness.  Hence  assent  itself 
{trvyKfirnSemi)  is  conceived  of  as  an  activity  of  the  thinking  souU 
but  individual  perceptions  appear  as  tlie  objects  of  assent  as  truly 
as  do  the  intellectual  activities  of  conceptioDj  judgment,  and  reason- 
ing, based  njwn  tlie  individual  perceptions. 

If  tliu.H  the  Stoics  uiiderstuud  hy  the  <tavTa<Tw  K^ntXrjirrtK-^  that 
idea  hy  which  tlie  mind  lays  hold  of  reality,  and  which,  therefore, 
so  illumines  the  mind  tliat  tliis,  in  its  assent,  makes  reality  its  ovo, 
this  was  indeed  the  correct  expression  for  the  ref/uiremeni  which 
they  set  up  for  the  true  idea,^  but  the  definition  was  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  framed:  that  is,  for  a  sign  by 
which  to  recognise  truth.  For  as  the  Siiepties*  very  justly  objected, 
the  subjective  mark,  assent,  might  be  shown  as  a  psychological  fact ' 
in  the  case  of  a  multitude  of  evidently  false  ideas. 

Thus  the  autliropu logical  discord  in  the  Stoic  doctrine  manifests 

>  lb.  V\n.  30.  7. 

*  In  the  interpretation  of  this  term  tbere  \s  a  wide  diverftence.    Aocnrdlniz  to 
the  aource»).  It  Ki-t-iiix  imw  m  if  tlu-  i<U-a  were  iiilcii<U-(l  whi{1i  thf  niiin]  tuytt  ht>ld 
of,  HOW  Uiat  winch  :i[>pri?Ufii(lM  tlm  real  fact,  now  that  by  wliich  thw  miml  appre-  M 
hends*  reality,  and  now  again  thnt  which  on  its  part,  so  hiyii  hold  of  tlie  mind  f 
that  the  mind  must  assent  to  it.     It  han  hence  Imcii  .qiippriftL-d  iliat  the  Stoics 
parpoaely  cnnatructed  the  expresHioii  in  thin  ambi|rn<m>t  form,  iuaKituu-h  aM  all 
ttienb  relations  would  haniioniHy  in  i1.  and  i^-rhaps  K.  Zfllcr  (1V,>  8.1)  [Kng.  ir., 
.S'/orV«,  etc.,  p.  89j  intended  [o  rnprnt  tins  nmbiuuily  by  his  translntinn,  "  cnncep- 
ttonnl  idea  or  perception"  (he;rri^ff}ic/tf  Vnrnu-lhtinj),  which,  however,  has  an  ^ 
acoessi^ry  logical  »^Hiiti<t  lt)»t  the  St'iice  certniiily  diil  not  inleiid,  ■ 

*  It  i^  Worth  while  tt>  jxitnt  nut  thf  f.iri  that  in  thfir  deHif^atJons  for  thftf 
relation  of  the  knowinK  mind  to  the  external  reality,  the  Stoics  employ,  for  Uie 
most  part,  expressions  from  the  ticid  of  the  sense  of  touch  (ImpreHsion,  appro- 
hfiiidtng,  or  grasping,  etc.),  wbilu  formerly  optical  analogies  bad  been  preferred. 
Cf.  §  II,  2. 

*  Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  VIL  402  ff. 
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itseU  even  in  this  central  conception  of  their  theory  of  knowledge. 

!As  it  I'ould  not  be  explained  in  accordance  with  their  metaphysics 
Iww  the  individual  soul  arising  from  the  World-reason  should  fall 
uiuWr  the  mastery  of  sensuous  impulses,  so  it  is  ecpuiUy  impossible 
!     t«  umlt'rstand  how  theoretical  assent  should,  under  certain  circum- 
sUutvs,  !«  given  even  to  false  ideas.     Both   difficulties,  however, 
^ve  ultimately  a  common  ground.     The  Stoics  agreed  with  Hera- 
^I'tus  in  identifying  in  their  metaphysics  the  iionnative   and  tfie 
^'''ftftl  fiMpring  of  things,  although  tliese  conceptions  had  meanwhile 
'•^■'•nu*  much  more  clearly  separated.     Reason  was  for  them  that 
■"^"'•h  should  be,  as  well  as  that  which  is;  it  was  at  the  same  time 
''fof  and  i^MTif.    And  this  antithesis,  the  two  sides  of  which  came 
'ut(t   strenuous  opjwsition  in  tlieir  doctrine  of  freedom  and  their 
'aecKlicy^  was  the  problem  of  the  future. 
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TiiK  Jimiliial  transition  of  the  HoUenistio-Roman  philosophy  from 
t!n^  t'thit'al  to  the  j>7wi'»".-j  .v?'»>('?/K'wi?  ha'l  its  iuntr  causes  in  t^iis 
l>:i;'.*^st'i>hy  itself,  anil  its   extern;»l  tVi-asion   in  the  imperious  tie- 
ni:»n.is  m.ide  bv  the   felt  need  of  the  lime.     For  the  farther  the 
eov.i.ie:  iKrween  the  systems  exten.Ietl.  T;ie  more  it  became  evident 
h.•^v  '.irr'e  a;>'.e  plii\»so;Oi_v  was  to  lu'ril  t!ie  task  which  it  had  set 
::<.".::  '.Mv.ie'.y.  that  of  e.lu-Mtin^  m:\n  by  a  sure  insight  to  a  state 
.■:  v:r:.-.o  .-.■:. I  hajM'liiess.  to  i:::i*T  :nU='.vn.ienee  of  the  world.     While 
: ;.-  <, :  vtii';-,!  mo  te  ot'  Tl'..-.:^V.t.  w-ii,  a  was  exrendinsr  more  and  more, 
...r;,. -y  :,iu^:L:  ;;:.;;  v:r:.:.  e.':is;s:>  r.tther  i:i  the  renunciation  of  the 
.:::■  :.•■, :  to  k:vw.  th.ir.  :".  kv..  w"t  ■^.'  ;:>t'.:.  the  view  forceil  its  way 
.iv.  I  :r..^r<\  rv. ::  .ir.;^::^  t'.v  St.  Us.  t;..it  their  ideal  of  the  wise 
:...■.:■..  s  «  >"..;:-.'y  .ir. :  r:^:.r.y  iir.iw"-.  w.i.-i  :;..:  .  ni-rf  ly  realised  in  ony 
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ImdaabotDg,  and  thus  it  was  folt  in  overy  direction  th:tt  man  in 
^  own  strength  can  become  neither  knowing,  nor  rirtuoos  and 

I/,  then,  a  disposition  to  welcome  a  higher  help  for  ethical  ends 

■a*  newssorily  cvoltod  in  j)hiU»KO(>hy  it«*.'lf,  it  w:is  also  true  that 

ti*  tht>orftieal  ihwtriues  of  the  lime  otint:Lined  a  great  number  uf 

'digioua  idemnnts.     'I'ho  Kjiicuruans,  to  lie  sure,  purposely  oxcluded 

*•  bat  the  Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  granU:d  them  an  entrance  that 

nil  the  freer.     With  the  Stoics,  not  tmly  did  metaphysics  lead 

jtosorking  thn  ]>rineiple  of  mnrals  in  a  divine  coniniaiul,  but  in  their 

tf*»«inii  (lortrtne.  the  possibility  presented  itanlf  of   giving  to  the 

B*%tlon8  of  myth  a  philosophical  mcaniug,  which  uiigbt  be  sliarcd 

«l«o  by  all  forma  of  worship,     i^nally.  the  spiritual  monotheism  in 

Aristotle's  tearbing,   and   that   ideal   tcmlenoy    with   which    IMato 

»"*>ght  tlie  abulihg  essence  of  things  in  a  higher  worM  of  the  super- 

•►tkauoua,  were  nut  forgtttten. 

Just  this  dn(tlhm,  wliich  opposed  the  earthly  world  of  the  perish- 

■^  to  a  sufwrsmsuoua  world  of  the  divine,  nitiinately  proved  to  be 

y»  right  expression  for  that  innrr  rliscord  wliicli  nin  through  tho 

•BLirv  life  of  tbe  aging  Greek  ami  Honian  world.     The  uhl  craving 

lorMnauous  plci^urc  might  still  cdebrato  its  orgies  in  full  power 

tod  to  the  intoxication  of  the  senses ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  all.  out 

of  surfeit  and  loathing  grew  a  new  craving  for  a  purer,  higher  joy  : 

%xu\  in  the  presence  of  the  tremendous  contrasts  which  the  social 

condition  of  the  Konian  Knipirc  bniuglit  with  it.  the  look  of  all  the 

plttiUions  that  snw  themselves  cxclu<led  frtim  the  good  tilings  of  this 

turneil  longingly  toward  a  bettor  world.    Thus  in  all  ways  a 

'dsMtp^  possion.itc  need  fnr  true  salvation  of  the  soul  (n-tun^pm)  name 

to  lie  increiMingly  felt,  a  hunger  for  something  beyond  the  earthly, 

a  rpligitnis  urgency  without  an  equal. 

Thi«  rrihjiftuA  morrmeni  provrd  its  vigour  first  fif  all  in  the  eager 
m^r-|«ti»n  wbitdi  fnrrtgn  foniis  of  worsliip  found  in  the  (invco- 
IktmiiD  wiirld,  in  the  mingling  and  fnsingof  Oriental  and  Occidental 
rpligiona.  Hut  with  the  adjustment  which  their  oppositions  found 
krm  and  tbi-re,  their  strife  for  the  master}*  over  men's  spirits  be- 
I  still  more  energetic,  and  thus  the  soil  of  the  aitcient  world  of 
^vlrilUation.  after  (tearing  the  fruits  of  art  and  science,  became  the 
WtliMrround  of  ndiinons.  Man's  essential  interest  become  thereby 
trandfi^rrH  for  long  e^nturies  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly 
sphere ;  he  began  t/»  seek  hU  aalviition  beyond  the  world  of  sense. 

Hut  the  forms  in  which  this  rout^M  of  the  retigiona  was  waged 

prove  in  spiti*  of  all  what  a  spiritual  and  intelleetual  jiower  Greek 

■■  had  grown  to  l>c.     Kor  so  strongly  waa  tbe  ancient  world 
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"sicklied  o'er  with  the  palo  oaat  of  thought,"  so  deeply  had  it  be- 
come permeated  by  the  feelirip  of  a  neeti  for  knowl<Hlge.  that  eaoh  o[ 
the  religions  desired  to  satisfy  not  only  the  feelings  but  also  tk 
intellect,  and  was  therefore  luixious  to  transform  its  life  into  a  d«- 
triue.     This  is  true  even  of  CkrUthwiiy,iX\\A  indeed  precisely  true  of 
it     The  true,  viirtorious  power  of  the  religion  of  .Testis  lay,  tc>  be 
sure,  in  the  fact  tliat  it  entered  this  decrepit^  blasA  world  with  tin 
youtliful  force  uf  a  pure,  high,  religious  feeling,  aud  a  couviction 
that  wjis  courageous  to  the  death ;  but  it  was  able  to  conquer  the 
ancient  civilised  world  only  by  taking  it  up  into  itself  and  workiag 
it  over  ;  and  an  in  its  externa,!  contlict  with  the  old  world  it  shaped 
its  own  constitiition  '  ami  thereby  ultimately  became  so  strong  as  to 
be  able  to  take  possession  of  the  Roman  state,  so  also  iu  its  defenco 
against  the  ancient  philosophj'  it  mailo  the  world  of  that  philoso- 
phy's ideas  its  owji,  in  order  thereby  to  build  up  its  own  dogtnatLcs^ 
system. 

Thus  the  needs  of  science  and  of  life  met.     The  former  sought  th^ 
solution  of  the  problems  at  which  it  had  been  labouring  in  vain,  ir» 
religion,  and  the  Utter  desired  a  scientific  formulation  and  basis  foC 
its  religious  longing  or  couviction.     Hence  from  this  time  on,  for" 
many  centuries,  the  history  of  philosophy  is  grown  together  with- 
that  of  dogmatic  theology,^  aud  the  period  of  reli(/iouH  metajthjfsk* 
begins.     The  thought  of  antiquity  described  a  peculiar  curve,  sepa- 
rating itself  farther  and  farther  from  religion  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, reaching  its  extreme  sepanitian  in  Epicureanism,  and  then 
again  steadily  drawing  near  to  religion,  to  return  at  last  entirely 
witliiii  it. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  possible  to  umlerslaud  bow  thai 
Wdt<ut,'<ihuitHmf  wliieh  separated  the  supcrtiensuous  and  the  sensu- 
ous,—  looking  upon  thcni,  from  the  point  of  view  of  value,  as  divine 
perfection  and  earthly  baseness,  respectively,  —  constituted  the 
common  ground  of  the  wliole  religious-philosophical  movement. 
This  view  had  already,  inrleed,  been  introdnced  by  the  Pythagoreans 
(cf.  §  5,  7),  and  had  been  maintained  eveu  by  Aristotle,  but  it  had, 
without  doubt,  found  its  most  forcible  formulation  in  the  Platonic 
m.p!aphiisir.t.  It  was,  therefore,  this  latter  system  which  formed  the 
eijiitruUiiig  centre  for  tlie  religious  cloning  development  of  ancient 
thought.  A  religious  development  of  Platouism  is  the  fundamental 
character  of  this  period. 

1  Cf.  K.  J.  Ncuniiinn,  Di-r  riitniiichtt  Slant  und  fife  aUgemtine  Kirrhe.  hU  amf 

Dwrlft!(m{\*y\A.  Li'ip8.  1K1«)). 

■■f  ft  will  he  uniiffstoHnl  as  a  matUr  f>f  rniirwc  tliat  the  fnllowins  exposltiaa 
li!w  left  al  fine  «i«i«*  all  Kj«*cin<:;ill.v  iln;;iiiatic  rU'ini'iits,  except  where  lijey  are 
quite  inscptirAbly  intcrwDVun  with  pliilosophicnl  principles. 
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The  geogranliieal  centre  of  the  movement,  howcTer,  is  found  in 
that  oity  whiuh,  by  its  history,  as  well  as  by  its  poijulution,  repre- 
sented most  distiuclly  the  luiiiyliiig  of  [teoplea  auil  of  religioiis,  — 
Aiexandria.  Here,  where  in  the  active  work  of  the  museum  all 
trfiosures  of  Grecian  culture  were  garciered,  all  teligioua  and  forms 
of  worship  crowded  togetlier  in  the  great  throngs  of  the  commereial 
metro[K>lis  to  seek  a  scientific  clarification  of  the  feelings  that 
surged  and  stormed  within  them. 

The  first  lioe  of  the  Aiexuntlnan  philosophy  is  the  so-called  Neo- 
I*ytfKt*joreani9in^  a  mode  of  thought  whicli,  proceeding  from  the 
religious  practice  of  the  I'ytliagorean  mysteries,  makes  only  an 
external  use  of  the  number-mysticism  of  the  old  Tythagoreatis  after 
whom  it  calls  itself  and  its  writings,  while  it  finds  the  theoretical 
setting  for  its  world-renouncing,  religious-iLseetie  ethics  in  a  trans* 
formation  of  the  Flatouic  metaphysics,  which  became  of  the  pro- 
roundest  value  for  the  conc^i)tioii  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  the 
following  period.  AiHtUotiiutt  of  Tyana,  the  founder  of  a  religion, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  tyjiical  repr«sent:itive  of  this  school. 

Xot  without  influence  from  this  school,  the  Slou,  also,  in  the  time 
of  the  Kmpire,  brought  out  more  energetically  the  religious  elemeuts 
in  its  tlieory  of  the  world,  so  that  not  only  did  the  anthropologiciil 
dualism  of  the  system  hoeome  sharpened,  but  a  more  theistic  mode 
of  thought  gradually  bccjime  substituted  f<jr  the  original  pantheism 
of  the  school.  In  men  like  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Murcus  Anrelius, 
the  Stoif!  doi^trine  became  completely  a  philosophy  of  dcUverauce  or 
tedemptiou. 

Even  C'/iifn'sm  revived  a^in  about  this  time  in  a  religious  garb, 
as  a  rude,  popular  jtreaehiug  of  reuuuciatioUj  aud  JJvtnoimx  passes 
for  its  best-known  representative. 

Scarifi'ly  to  be  sp[ifl  rated  from  thn  Neo-Pythagorearis  are  the 
Erlertir  PUiUmixtx  of  the  first  eenturi(\s  of  iiur  era.  such  as  Ptittaivfi  of 
Chaeronea  and  Apuleitm  of  i^ludaura.  Later  apjwar  ytimeniw  of 
Apamea  aud  Nkomachtis  of  Gerasa,  who,  lx'si<le.s,  already  stand 
under  Jewish  and  Christian  iutiueuees  as  witnesses  of  a  eompleto 
fusion  of  the  two  tendencies. 

But  while,  in  all  these  forms,  the  Hellenic  element  ever  maintains 
the  ascendency  over  the  Oriental,  the  latter  makes  it<4  appeai-auce  in 
very  much  stnjuger  fore^»  in  the  Jftwinh  philoitophy  of  rdujion.  As 
the  sect  of  the  l*lssenes '  probably  proceeded  from  a  contact  of  Neo- 
rythagorcanism  with  the  Jlebi-ew  religious  life,  so  the  various 
ottemptB  of  learned  Jews  to  draw  nearer  to  Greek  science  in  the 
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presentation  of  tlieir  dogmas,  led  ultitnatoly  to  tho  doctrine  of  PhUo 
of  Alexandria,  whose  original  uluboratiou  of  these  fermenting  bodiw 
of  thought  influenced  thyir  further  formation  and  uiovemt'nt  in  lb 
most  important  points. 

The  lihthmpfi^f  nf  OJirhh'auUt/,  which  for  thwse  first  centuries  b 
usually  d(>signated  by  the  name  PiUristics,  unfolded  in  uu  aufilogoM 
manner  upon  :i  larger  scale.     This  philosophical  secularisation  of  th« 
gospel  begins  with  the  Aiiohtjists,  who  sought    to    present  itd  re- 
ligious btdief  as  tho  only  true  philosophy,  with  the  purptwe  of  pro- 
tecting Chrhifciauity  iu  the  eyes  of  the  cultured  world  fivm  eontcmp* 
and  persecution,  and  therefore  began  to  adapt  this  content  of 
ligious  faith  to  the  coneeptional  forms  of  Greek  seienct):  the 
important  of  them  are  Justin  and  Mintichts  Felix. 

But  the  need  of  changing  faith  (Trt'ims)  into  kncurlndge  or  wisdoc 
(yvuo-it)  assLTted  itself  vigorously   iu  the  Christian    conimunitio»» 
even  without  this  polemical  tendency.    The  first  attempts,  how- 
ever, which  the  G-noMics  made  to  create  an  adequate  view  of  the» 
world  For  the  new  ii'ligion,  ])roceeded  from  tlio  exuitcd  phantasies 
of  a  Syrian  mingling  of  religions,  and,  in  apite  of  the  emphiyment  of 
Hellenistic  philosophemus,  led  to  audi  grotesque  constructions.  tliftC-M 
tlie  Church  as  it  grew  stronger  and  more  definitive  was  obliged  to^ 
reject  them.     Sofnriitnus,  liaifileideJi,  and  Valentinns  are  to  be  named 
as  the  best  known  of  this  cln3s.  _ 

In  rea<;tion  against  such  over-hasty  attempts  of  religious  fnntnsti-fl 
calness,  a  violent  aversion  toward  all  phih)sophical  interpretation 
and  adjustment  of  Cliristian  faith  set  in,  fur  a  time,  in  Christian  ^ 
literature  in  the  writings  of  men  like  Tatiatit  Tertnlfumj  and  .^mofl 
biun.     An  express  anii-raliomd'tsin  thus  came  ft>rward  which  never- 
theless found  it  neci'ssury  on  its  part  also  to  return  to  the  relniod 
doirtrtnes  of  Greek  philosophy.     Without  this  one-sidedness  and 
with  a  closer  approximation  to  tlio  older  Ilidlenising  .\jxdngi8ts, 
Gnostit^ism  was  combated  by  IreniKus  and  his  discipltt  Ilijipoliftiia. 

It  waa  not  until  the  beginning  of  tho  third  century,  and  after  all 
these  preceding  attempts,  that  a  (msitive  Christian  theologj*.  a  sys- 
tem of  dogmatics  in  a  complete  concL-ptioual  form,  was  established. 
This  came  atwut  in  the  School  ft}r  Catf^chints  at  Alexamlria,  through 
the  leaders  of  the  school,  Clement  and  Orif^en.  The  latter  especially^ 
is  to  be  regarded  as  philosoj) Ideally  the  most  important  represent 
tivR  of  Christianity  iu  this  period. 

By  his  side,  however,  there  went  out  from  the  Alexandrian  phil-'^ 
OBOjihio  schotd  the  inau  who  undertook  to  bring  the  religion-forming 
tendency  of  philosophy  to  an  issue  solely  upon  tlie  Hellenistic  txisis, 
— I'lotiHu^t  t>he  greatest  thinker  uf  this  period.    His  attempt  to 
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fij^trnuittse  all  th«  main  doutrines  of  Greek  and  Helletiistiu  pbU> 
ofcHiliy  iiadt>r  tlii*  religious  priaeiplo  js  clositjii.'iteil  as  Xco-Pftitouiifm. 
llu  doctrine  is  the  most  dotinitive  and  thoroughlj  oonstructod  sys- 
tm  of  scioDce  that  antiiiuity  produced.  lUs  disciiile  Porphyry, 
Itowerer,  showed  hiinaelf  already  inclined  to  make  a  relitjiuu  out  of 
Ihi)  ^•ligioll8  teaching,  and  JamOttchua.  who  is  t^^rmed  the  h^aihr  of 
Syrian  Neo-l'hitonisiu,  transformed  it  into  a  iicMpautic  theology  ofpoly- 
tt^wm,  with  whinhtho  learned  and  political  (niponents  of  Christianity, 
wrh  as  the  Emjieror  Julian,  hojiud  to  revive  tho  forms  of  worship 
oftha  heathen  religions,  then  iu  a  state  of  dissolution.  After  this 
Binpt  \\tui  niisearrieil,  the  Athenian  school  of  Xeo-lMatonisin,  as 
\wm\s  of  wliich  Plutarch  of  Athens,  Proflus,  and  Dnmnscitta 
*P[H'ar,  returned  tinally  to  a  methodical,  suholastic  dfivelopuittut  of 
fatt  system  of  I'lotiuus. 

"Xbus  the  HoUenistic  efforts  to  attain  to  a  new  religion  by  means 

**    s«'ienre  remained  without  result  in  this  form  :  the  aehohirs  dis- 

^**Vercd  no  church.     On  tho  other  hand,  tho  need  felt  by  ixtsitive 

^^ligion  to  complete  and  strengthen  itself  in  a  Boientifio  dactrine  did 

B*-*-taiu  itd  goal ;  the  Church  crouted  its  dogma.    And  the  threat  nourso 

W^t  history  in  this  movement  was,  that  the  defeated  Hellenism  in  its 

Powrrfnl  death-Kt  niggle  still  crentcd  the  conceptions  by  means  of 

^Uch  tho  new  religion  shaped  itself  into  a  dogma. 

W^ht  tbr  rytluignTvui  mysU'ricn  Imd  niaint&inod  thetr  cxbitence  Utnmgli  all 
<k|iUquliy.  iwictitittc  Pytha<or»anlain  T.-inli(lit>(l  tut  a  pri>|>t>r  flcliotyl  after  its 
iBoarporaUon  Inui  Mir  AeadrniT  (rf.  p.  HI),  It  ui  iKit  iintil  (liihnir  itii*  first 
ftartory  m.c.  tbnt  ii[*cilkiilly  K-thajKireMi  <Ioctrinc»i  lw"'nnu>  notlCL-nMo  afHiri : 
th«¥  appear  In  Uie  I'ytliftpirc'aii  wrliiii^o,  uf  whioh  I>K»peues  IjuTiiiui  (VIII, 
M  B.'i.  folIciwitiF*  Alrxntiilnr  I'olyliliiUir,  i;lvi>><  nn  acrnuiil  that  lenilii  utt  tn  infer 
m  ««wiiilally  Stnip  intltrt-nre.  'rii*>y  ure  rent-weil  pTpresHly  ljy  Cirern'n  Ifanieil 
lnnt*i,  p.  Zfl|;ldliia  rignlua  (died  4A  n.c.).  aod  llnu  Hp|in>viil  »Im  with  otlier 
au^lii  K'*nir.     (f  M   lltrz.  Dr  P.  Sly.  Fip.  StmUltaUiue  rhwnViM^  (ncrlin.  lK4iJ). 

Itat  Voo-PyUiagDieanlBm  i»r<M»<'i'  w«»  )lr*i  prf«pnir«l  In  liicriiry  form  by 
Uw  gnat  niitiiUT  <>f  wriiiiiL:n  wlildi  iN-i-niin'  |mbl)n  In  Ali'xaiiilrla  nt  alniuL  the 
tivgifiiilBC  "f  "Ur  i-m,  unilrr  Uio  iiaincit  of  rytli»i;'>nu,  or  riiiliilaitn,  or  An-lirtiU, 
•r  c4birrnt«l<T  I'vihiun'ri-aim,  llic  fniKim'nt«  of  vrlilrh  ffirp  rise  1»i  no  gT»'i*t  lilfli- 
mlllM  In  forming  a  efrufiitiMti  df  i^'iminr  PritutvoTfaiiiMU.    <'f.  tlip  lit.  p.  SI. 

*>f  iho  p»T«nim!lllf'«  of  ilir  iii'w  HfiiiHil,  nn  the  cmtrary,  very  lidU-  \s  knuwii. 
Tbv  nul)*  distinct  tiinirf  is  Apollooiua  of  Tynna,  of  whone  life  and  n.itiire  the 
rbrtnri<-bin  niito^inttiiff  (rd.  I>y  l\  L.  Kaywfr.  U'ijia.  IHTD)  ^Yt>  a  niiiiftiitic 
Itprmrntaili'n  Ht  th'*  iH'cinnlnK  nf  tin-  tliinl  rt'niiiry,  in  nnlor  to  pnrlniy  in  it 
ik*  klMd  o(  the  ryUinpircnn  life.  Of  tlic  wnrkx  of  Ap"ll"niu<>  hJiiiM-tf.  wlm 
ttwd  In  lit*-  tint  century  a.u.,  frafEiiientJt  of  n  tio[.Taphy  of  l'ytlt.i(;ora<>  nnd  uf 
ft  tiwillap  im  Snrriflre  an*  pxtant.  Cf.  Chr.  Hnur,  ApKllnniuf  untl  L'hrirtnt  lu 
Dni  .V.hnn<U.  rur  Gtitch.  d.  alt.  PMto»  flx-ipn.  IH7fl).  [Trpdwdl,  Lifr  of 
Afi^ifUkit*  *-f  TyiD'i.  coniiiina  a  (piod  hibliop^pliy,  N.V.  Ib8il.]  ili»  cou- 
MoiparBry.  Moderatu*  of  (jaden,  mlglit  perhaps  also  be  nientJoned. 

1VK».p}-thacnrpan  and  Sloio  dootrincs  appear  mingled  In  Uie  Ki^lt^tMlr  Sotlon 

e<  Alnandria,  who  WHS  afflUated  wllli  th«  Bcxtlans  (cf.  p.  \<^^).    IIih  diHiiplf*, 

I  L  AaMBiU  Beneea  of  Oordnra  (4-nfi  xn.),  was  thp  lender  of  the  Stolos  in 

f  Um  tiro*  of  Iho  Rmpin*.    H*-  was  inRLrnctor  of  Ncm.  wan  well  known  t}ecaiuK>  o( 

\  his  tnglo  taXo,  and  also  as  tragic  poet  un{oUe<l  the  rigid  cnnceiitioua  of  lUe  held 
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by  his  Bchool,  Of  his  wriUiigH  u  eonsldcrablo  number  of  mainly  ethical  trea- 
tiRps  are  preserved  iM-aiiles  \\\%  Kpiittotm  (»*ii.  by  HaHW-.  3  Vuls..  Leips.  1W2-3) 
[Eiig.  Ir.  (or  ratlier  pjiniphmNc)  )iy  'I'.  I^xl^,  I.imh).  ItJl4,  ScliTtimn-  fniiii  Ul& 
and  fmiii  Ii"KstrHn(;i-'s  .sv»ec«'y  SI'^thU  hy  W'n^  "/  Ahstrnet.  I^-iul.  I8fw*.  C'aniA- 
lot  Bi-ricri].     (Tf.  ("lir.  Baur,  S.  nml  I'aiihiK  in  lin*  ffni  Ahhimtl. ;  see  above. 

JBt-MirteK  him  wo  niciitioa  L,  Arniicim  Comutoi  (riinriiimisj,  a  chii-t  repi^ 
sentative  of  Uie  Sluic  iiiUrpretatiim  nf  niylliK  (Wtpl  Ti}%  jutr  BtCtp  c^iVfui,  i'<l 
by  Osann,  (raLtinjiun,  18i4),  the  saiiric  poet  Feistua,  tlu-  niMmli-ii  C  Matonloi 
Hufu-s,  and  PHpt-ciiilly  Bpfctetua,  wlm  lived  ai  the  lime  uf  E>uniliiaii,  luid  >vb<ce 
dnirtritnH  wi-n-  jiub1]H)iL-d  I)y  Artiaii  in  1\y(i  wurlis,  AiarpL^a^  anil  'K7x"/"i«"  [*^- 
tfii-iillier  with  Ihw  cnnnuiMilary  I'f  f^impliciuH  by  J.  S<,Iiwi'ii;liiiiwt'r,  I**-iiw.  IJIW  I.) 
[Ir.  by  G.  Loan,  Bulin's  library  :  also  by  T.  W,  Higginsun,  liwsttm,  I8ti5].  Cf. 
A.  Hnahfiffer  K.  umi  dit  Sinn  {Stnlt;:art,  l^iX)). 

With  tlie  noble  Marcus  Auielius  Antouiuum  the  Stna  niouiturd  the  Utnuui 
inijH'rial  Uinmv  (HJl-lHO),  His  ndh-i-ll-iTiii  tA  «i'i  ainity  (fd.  hy  .1,  Stii:!],  l<«-iiw. 
'  1882)  a.TV  the  charwctt-rUtic  iiinninncnt  nf  iIuk  ecU'c-tic-n^liniimf*  Sloicixm- 
[EnR.  tT.  by  G.  Ltinji.  3'Ac.  Thu\i'j/it«  of  tho  Empcrvv,  M.  Auri'liu*  AutoHinaa^ 
Lond.  Bohn's  lib. ;  W.  I'aler,  Mariita  thr  h'yi'-itrfMn,  Lond.  and  N.Y.  ItiSH ;  M. 
Arnold  In  Ktignffs.] 

In  the  Hiirii'til  fin-frian  [ii'rioii,  an  ori^'tial  lipirt",  that  of  tiic  inoiikiHh  wan- 
dering preJirluT  TeU'*!,  hitd  none  out  fniiii  tlir  Cynic  nclinul  (cf.  v.  Wiiamoviiz- 
MuUeiidorf,  Pkitul.  {Jntnr»,  IV.  '2ii-J  ff.).  In  tlie  lime  of  the  Krapire  this  quaint 
creatuje  waa  frenuenily  copied  and  exagperated  even  to  the  mi>at  ridiculoia 
extent,  Deiiietrins,  Oirunna-w  of  (Jadara,  Deniunax  (cf.  Friuche,  I-<>i|W.  ItWWl), 
and  reregrimm  I'rulenH,  known  thmuKli  LuL-iaii,  bt-lon^  tu  thmw  figures.  Cf. 
J.  Berniiys,  Liikitin  ttntl  die  Ki/n(kcr  tllerlin,  1K7\>J. 
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Of  iliB  repreaentaiivt^a  of  religious  PlatoaiBts  who  kopi  at  a  dlMtanct'  fnmi 
the  iiiiinl>er  theory ,  may  itf  liit^iitioiivd  tlitt  n'l-lectie  coinmentiitnrs  BndoniS  'MiA 
Arlus  Didymns.  ThrasyUus.  Hie  Maitor  of  the  wurkn  of  i'lntit  am)  DerniKTitus, 
and  e.-*pefi!iUy  Flutaxcta  ai  C'lm-nini;;!  (jLimnt  ]iHl  \.n.),  from  wUoni.  in  addition 
tu  his  famoLiti  biof,Tftpbies,  a  fix\:iil  number  of  other  writiny^t  aru  proaerx'ed, 
BHpai'iallv  iihihwopiiical  ireaLise**  of  dneuiatie  and  pulemleAl  content  (Momlia, 
ed.  Uflbtier;  Parin,  Uidot,  VoIh.  III.  and  tV.  IS&fj)  (cf.  K.  Volkrnami.  Uf>eH, 
Schri/ten  untt  rhilifmyhU  f^'»  /'.,  llerltii,  lh*73),  [riutarch'n  M»r'V»,  traiu.  «L 
by  liondwtn,  it  vols..,  lioslon.  1H70  ;  aWi  tr.  by  SljUleti*  and  li>  W  W .  Kiny,  Imlh 
ill  Holm's  lib.,  F^ond.  l8tiK  anil  1HI^2  ri.^Kp.]  We  meiiLiuii  fimlirr  Maximui  <•( 
Tyro  nf  the  time  of  llie  AnlonineK  ;  bis  coiitenijxirary,  Apuloius  "f  Minhmni, 
who  belongs  in  tlii.s  series  ntit  (inly  cm  arcount  oi  his  phJlosophinal  wriiinffs  (ed. 
by  A.  fioUIhaoher,  Vk'inia,  lK7(t),  hut  nlsn  on  a^i-nurit  nf  his  allt^gorico-KAliriOAl 
nmianiL'H,  "Tin?  Golden  A»h"  (ef.  IlildHbrunil  in  tlui  itiitriHlnelioii  ui  hU  cnl- 
lected  works.  Leips.  li*+2)  \_The  Works  nf  Apulfius,  Hnliirs  lib.];  the  oppo- 
nent of  (.'lirisiianiLy,  CeUtu,  whose  treatise  iXntfiir  \i>oT  (abuui  ISO)  Ik  known 
only  fmm  t)ie  cinrnter-tn-atise  of  i)rj).'eii.  «oTd  Kt\iTau(r.f.  Th.  Keim,  C  ■'■  irnhres 
JV'irf,"  ZUrii^h,  1873);  and  lastly  the  jibj-sit-ian  Clandius  Qalen.  who  died  about 
:iOO,  and  mi^ht.  to  bu  hucv,  with  hit  bniad  euieuticism  be  likewise  c-livsstsi  as  a  Teri- 
patt:tic  and  aUo  as  a  Stoic  (cf.  \i.  Sprenjii:!.  ItvUrfiiie.  zur  (»V,«vft.  d.  .Wtyf/ria.  L 
117  ff.).  Fnim  !.li<>  Kame  eirc-le  uf  iden-s  anis«;  alrto  tlie  wrltingK  {an^nlated  under 
tli«  nam«  nf  Hormea  TriameKiRtn«.  wliich  Iml'mj;  ui  ilie  third  ceiiiury  (Frfurb 
tr.  by  L.  Menarri,  I'aris,  I8ijd;  partially  published  by  tJ.  I'arihey,  Itertiu,  lb&4). 

Amonx  the  I'latonLsta  of  the  secnml  century  Nlcomachua  of  Gerasa  in  Ar»* 
bia,  of  whose  wriiiniw  aritlnueiiail  text-book.s  an«l  (tLrt'iiuh  IMioiius)  an  extract 
from  a  work  ' Apitf/iifrtK^  BfoXoyaCfitpa.  are  extant,  athL  NumenjuB  id  Apamea, 
concerninj;  whom  we  ovm  our  iiujtmction  maiidy  to  Eusebiua,  am  alrouijly  Nevh 
fytbagoroan.     Of.  F.  Thedinga  (Bonn,  1&75).  ^ 

The  entrance  of  Greek  philosophy  Into  Jawlah  theologT  mi^  be  traced  hack 
to  the  uiiildle  of  the  aecond  century  n.c,  where  it  G&nbe  recopniaed  in  tliei 
Bibticiil  explanation  of  Aiiatobulua  :  it  appeare  then  in  a  particularly  marked 
manner,  and  in  a  forfu  tliiiL  Is  alrtady  much  nearer  the  AU'xandrian  sphere  of 
tliou^ht,  in  the  })«t<-nilo-SoUiinonie  Ilnok  nf  TriW<iia.  Yet  these  are  hnl,  wi.-iik 
forerunnem  of  tbe  imi>ortJint  erealion  of  Pbllo  of  Alexandria,  of  whosi*  lifo 
litilu  more  is  known  than  that  in  the  year^H),  when  alreatly  in  ndvanued  a^,  he 
~^«  a  member  of  aa  dmbiissy  from  hU  native  community  to  the  Kmperor  Calig- 
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rift,    tlu  iiuim'nilut  wriUntr^,  mndiii;  wliit-h  there  is  niso   miidi   ttuit   Ls  not 
n-,-.n ..    ,*..r^  4'ilii<:Hl  V>v  'I'll.  MaPia-y  { l.*iinl.  I7-(2),  I*eip8.  8tfi\'ol>'i*  wl.,  8  tuU., 
,-.  tr  liv  C.  I).  Vi'ii'_'f.  4  viilrt,.  I.oiid.,  Ilohu's  lib.]. 
/n> jlidifrh-ttlrntn'liiniiU'hi^  Jii-lii/i'>u«)thH'nmphie  (Itallp,  18>1't). 
A.t,ili»t»-i.  t'hilim  und  die  itlrjundrinUrhf  Thr^ifiijdiir  (Stullf-ari,  IBHTt);    M. 
Wt-lff    fh>    phU-HiM-tir    I'ftihiK-'j'ttif   ((iullieiibiirg,   IttTtH);    KwaJii,    ijesch,    des 
fo.       ,  .         VI.  :;;:i  n 

Christiaii  Apologists  wIkim*  writings  are  collected  In  the  Corpu* 

■yii'ii'iiii   ('hriHti'iHoriiin  nfumli  mvrtiti,  c<\.  by  Otto  (Ji-iia,  184:!  (I.),  the 

■■"4  |initiikiicul  in  KU.viu>  Justlu  Maityi  of  Sichfoi.  vihn  livod  in  ihi'  iniildlt?  uf 

ii»  •«\rtHl  cctitiiry.     Twi"  <lflfii.-ti\v  writiiiic*  luiil  »  tlialoffiu'  with  'rrj'i>lu>  Ihu 

*•  Jin-  prt-wni'*!  I  Kii|c<  ir.  tit  AiiU*-Nici'ii*;  Ch.  lih.,  vA.  by  KolxTta  itnil'  DotiiilU- 

•«.  Uiiilxir^,  1".  ft  T.  Chtrk,  IW17— ].     K.  S+-iiii»ch  {'2  vols..  Hreslau,  I84IJ-t»), 

u>l  B.  AuM-  (I'tiru.  le^'l }  rn.-nt  of  liioi.     Kurtht-r  A)>iilom'it<iH  fmut  tlif  lU'lIeiiic 

(^-le  of  cultuiv  arc-  AiistldftS  (whoiw  liUcouixi^M,  (liM-ovLTt-d  in  thi'  Anm-idtiti 

*"^Wfty>.  Wfiv  priiiU'd  witli  ».  I^atin  trniMlatlon,  Vt-iiioe,  IH7Hj,  Atheuagoras 

*t Alhiau  ]^*(xgftflit  wrpl  Xptirria^v  addn>K.sfd  tu  Marca'*  Anrvliiis  .-dxtiir  IT"), 

IWophUns  •  if  Aiiti<H.-li  (a  in>atiM-  a(tdrt's.se<t  to  Aiiudyi'tis  Hlx>ut  IHi^.Melito 

"f  HsnlU,    ArNilliiiiiriH  nf   Ili4>ni]MiIlj4,  and  nih«-n4. —  l^atin   litcnuiirc    pn-Miits 

'Vvritlljr  BCluncius  FeUz,  whuMd   ilinlojziit'   OrVdriiiir  w:ih  wrilUni   abovit   2(Hi 

'"**•  hi  ihe  OfTjHu  teriptoruM  tcclfsiusiirt.rum  l»viut>rnm,  by  <'.  Halm.  Vienna, 

?^)-    Tho  rhetorician,  Kirmianiuii  Lactantius  chImiul  ;UK)),  is  tt»  be  placcU  In 

*^   aUK  wriia.     Hlk  uutiii  tn-aiiMr  it*  ihu  JnstHutmne*  Divinte.  [tr.  of  Um  above 

■•ttteiia  bi  Antf-NicL-iu'  lib.,  si-t-  almve], 

^^  0>  liw  Otwetics  >mr  iii[i>ntiail'ni  L-onics  (woentlally  tlmm^h  their  c{i|>iinenUi, 

y^^^W  (1  lO-I^Xt ;  Ills  tr<-aiiKf'K\€7  (01  «iii  drarpviri;  riji  if/ttiiuiniiiov  'jfCfaton,  (*d. 

y  JL  Htit'ti'li,   lA-ips.   1S6C{},   Ili|i|»i>lyliiK  (Hard  waauir  alpiatuf  f\c7X"-  *''.  by 

''^Miclwr  and  SehiuMdi  win,   (intlintn-ii.    IH.JO),  Tcrtiillian  (Adrnxu*   VnleHti- 

**%•!«),  ric.  [Enj;.  tr.  nf  tl»p  aliovo  writinpt  in  Anti'-Nicfnt*  lib.,  alM)vi'J.     t»f 

^■timtli'  trrAtlaes  only  one,  and  that  by  an  unknown  autlior,  hi  extant,  ll^rtr 

^•♦i*  (wl.  by  IVu-rnioiin.  IWrlln.  Iti.'jl).     of  tho  main  runrfmuiativca  of  this 

^*>entM  th<  n'  w.r«*  at-livi-  in  tlif  first  half  nf  ih«-  wi.'<»nd  (■cntiiry  Satumlnufl  "f 

^•tfMk,  BasUidea,  a  Syrian,  aiid  Carpocratea  in  Alt-xandrta,  towanl  the 

VllMIr  <if  till.'  ciiitury  Valentiuus,  tht-  iiiii^t  iui)H<naiit  uf  iliem  (died  abi>ut 

Itti);  and  inwunl  tin-  i-iid  td  t!ti-  crntury  Batdoaauoa  of  Mct'OfKiUliuiH. —  Kxjh^ 

■tt.M>  .,f  thf   GnoAlir  Spflrmn  by  A.  Vv.  Neandcr  (Bf-rliii,  1818)   [V.ng.  tr.    by 

tbr  [1.   \mi,],  K.  MattLT  il'aria,  IMS),  (hr.  Banr  ('l(ibint;en,  IH.%), 

4-1  1    (tiena,   1K84),   same  author,    Itnrdfuanes,   der  IfUle   UnwUiker 

(hfi|i^    i?til  i.  —  A.  tliiniiU'l;,  y.nr  (^HrllrtilcrHik  drr  f}r*t'hi''h(»i  des  Guoatieiitmua 

(Lcli».  Ip73);   [li.  I-  Manwd.  lirn'tUr  Hmnirs,  l^md.  1«7H]. 

'I'br  lU'Mt  nuHcal  »ji{><>ii<'nt  of  firt-i-k   wiener  vean    Tatlaa,   an   AMyriaii, 
•hoMT  ir«ttliac-  lIpAt'KXXijrat  aro««:  alHiul  170,  but  wlio  later  bt'oamt-  hinu«?lf  an 
.J  tiK-   VHlrniiidan  f in*<Httciani.     Tho    pa^Hinniitu   Apnlo^Ht  (ju.  Hep- 
TertulUan  (1do-2:^<),  fnr  a  time  Pit-Hbytvr  In  Carthn^e)  ended 
jhwdtinii  In  the  t'aLh»lir  Chiircb,  in  the  sect  of  ilie   AUmtaniHtK. 
..  bwn  edited  by  Kr.  <H  hh-r  (:l  v(d»..  Udp».  IBM  f.),  rr-c.-ntly  by 
:d  and   Widsowa  (Vol.  I.  Vionna,  1*>00,  in  Corp.  ti^ijtt.  tcH.  /uL) 
in    Ant<"-Sici'ini  lib.].     Ct.  A.  W.  Nuaudfr.  Jn/r'j/noKfjVifx,    liriM  tU* 
Jftda.  eU\  Cfd  *r*\.  HeHin,  \U&)  [Kni;-   tr.  Bobn'tt  lib.,   Ittol];    A.  Ilauck, 
■till  Sehn/tfH.    Krlannen,   1877).  —  In   thr  same   aeries,   Imt   frum 
■  ilie  African  rlii-ti>riiian  AmoblnH,  wIiom-  wvi-n  hookjt,  A'hfr»uJi 
.■..nipcmed  at»>iil  &Jti  (ed.  by  A.  Iielffer8fbfi<l  in  Corp.  aeript.  erci. 
iM..  Vimna,  iH7o>. 

I  lif  tllK^  writinir*  of  Clement  nf  Alexandria  (died  about  217)  three  treatlfws 
I  VP  pmMTV(*d,  A&Yot  rfwrjxnrrut^t  r^r 'KWifraf — \\aiiayi^6t  —  ^TpteoATM  [td. 
[by  J.  I'oUitf,  Oxf^^^l,  ITl/i)  flT.  in  Ante-Nirt-ne  lib.).  From  hift  school  (cf.  on 
I  AlfX- Cal^fhftiral  wIumiI.  (iiifri<-ke,  Halle,  1H'J4  i .  :itid  ItaHselbscli.  St>'tiin, 
I  mnt  forth  the  founder  o(  t'tiritiiian  theoloEy.  Orifon.  sumaouHl  the  Ada- 
ton.  Horn  IKu  A.o.  In  .ilexandria.  e(|t)ipped  wiUi  tUe  lull  ediicaliiii  of  the 
tlaw^  lie  cmiu'i  forw^nl  early  an  a  tfA/'lier.  f<-ll  inti>  mntlietit  on  wxoiiut  nf  hia 
dooUiBOS  with  tb)'  SyiHH),  wu«  by  it  rvranvd  fmiii  ht'<  ntrn.-!*.  ;\nt\  btitr  lived  in 
OkMnatand  Tyrv.  dyinj;  in  the  latter  pUice  ::'>4.  of  IiIn  wriiia;^.  a«ide  from 
Um  alj0iT-uivntiuned  tn-aii&e  a.calnct  (.VOitnH,  hi"  work  n<pi  Apx^"  ^'*  "'  chief 
tayactaDee ;  K  is  extant  almost  only  in  the  Latin  veniou  of  Kufinus  («d.  by 
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]t«depenninB.  Lcip*.  ISnO)  [tr.  in  Anic-Xtci'Do  lib.].  Cf.  J.  Rclnketu,  Lt 
Ctfmfttle  l*rt»bytrrt>  Al,  rBre«lati,  Itvyi):  Kedt-pt-niiitiic.  O.,  DirtttUiiHg  «rf»(f 
ljfb*n»  HHd  ttinrr  /^Ar/-  (Bonn.  \M\-iG)  [nf.  liij;L:,  ^A*  CAriVXiViii  J'/uionf* 
of  Mfxnnttrin,  Orftird,  1887  ;  A.  llania«-)c.  An.  Oriyen  ill  i'»r.  Brit.]. 

A  collt-ction  of  the  MLmrc«fl  for  all  the  Churrh  wntfnf  «f  this  i)eri'>a  bai  tMQ 
Isatu^d  by  J.  1'.  Miciie,  PatrotiM/(a  Cunu»  Cotuplfttu  (I'arU,  1840  B.). 

A  oertflin  Ammonius  Saccus  appears  in  r^il  tnulitioiH  u  the  foanderof 
lT«(^Flatonf sm.  but  iinthiti;;  i.s  kn'iwn  to  jii-iiify  this  tnidilinn.  To  hl«  papfb 
belonged  rii>ttnti<i,  nrf<n'n,  the  rlieuirician  Lon^ua  (21-^273),  to  whom  Uw 
book  IIc^l  irf/ohi  watt  ascribiii,  and  bii'iiIht  Origen. 

The  iriie  fiiU5i(ler  uf  th«  whoul  waa  Plotiima  '^204-:itin).  Bom  in  I.ypopnlii 
in  Rlfypt.  and  edunite'l  in  Alexniidha,  lie  bi-c.-Liiiv*  a  inenitier  i>f  an  ex[iHlUfon 
SflBinfit  the  rentiaiiH  tii  onler  to  prutaote  bU  n-ligiotis  Mtmli^ii,  made  a  hi;;!)!; 
■UCoeiKful  »p{Mranit]Cf  oa  learhor  in  Home  about  244.  and  died  nn  a  couditt 
eiitatc  ill  CaiiiixuiLi.  HU  works,  written  late  ia  life,  were  pablished  bj  iS* 
diKc:i]ile  porphyry.  nrranKi'd  in  sis  vunfwU.  VM.  by  II,  MUUer  (lA-ip*.  ISTMlOli 
witti  a  (Jermaii  tran'-lation  [Rnf*.  tr.  in  pan  bv  Th.  Taylor.  I^Mid.  li(*7,  HMi 
1H17,  yMich  tr.  by  IJuuiUet,  I'arifl,  I8&7-(iOJ.  Of.  U.  Kireliner,  Di-  I'hil'o.  d** 
Pt.  (tliille,  IM-iiv— A.  Kii'hier,  Xe»nlaiuiitW-fif.  StmUni  (Halle.  IWH  C). 
II.  V.  Kli-lHt,  AVi(/./.rf.  Sitt'Urn  (HeUli-lliei^,  188;S).  —  [A.  Uamaok,  Art.  .Vi 
I'litloniAiH  in  A'iir.  llr(f.] 

Ti.  iliii  Alexandrian  .Ven-Plntnuism  are  reckoned  further  Gentilianns  Amtf- 
UuB  "f  Auii'iiu,  iiiiJ  the 'i'yri'^n  Porphyry  Cahoai  a30-.3<Kl),  Aiin'iis;  the  e*- 
taijl  wrliiii'^,  a-iiiU-  Irnin  the  I.iioj.TaplUi'H  uf  I'laUnus  aiitl  I'yiliaiioran,  ar«  in  l>*^ 
mentioned  'A^tretfiM"^  ""P^*  ^^  voijTi,  tin  apUoriitt ti:  iibriitcineiit  of  tbt*  KyKtrni  <>' 
I'lothms  [printed  in  Creiizi-r'ft  imJ,  of  ibi-  wurks  of  I'liitinujs,  raris,  lt*a->),  th*» 
ireatlrte  Oh  Ahuit^miiiHsnieM  {*fpl  ivoxv*  "f"^"  fM^t'xwv,  iniiKirtunt  on  aeeount  ot 
\\A  u(M)  uf  Uie  rtpl  ciiat^tlM  of  Tlicophrastua  ;  cf.  J.  Ikrnays,  Berlin,  1806),  niuJ 
of  the  coniMieiitiirieH  the  Eltf'a7«7i)  <h  tAi  Ko-Trrioftiat  (ed.  by  Bnaaf,  Berlin,  1877  f 
and  idmi  in  rlie  Berlin  wl.  of  AriMiotl",  Vol.  IV. ). 

Syrian  Nen-t'lnt'MiiHin  w.is  founded  by  Jambllchna  of  Chalcis  ia  C<sl5- 
Hyria  (,'lied  libmii  .'liHl).  a  hearer  of  IVnivliyry.  lit-*  uiitiiica  were  princfpslly 
eiininienlirieK  npoii  ilellenbitio  and  4)rlfiiLitl  tbeolnjfy.  T]!**  foHowini;  :uti  yax- 
tlftlly  I'tVHerved :  \\tp\  too  IWOayopiKoif  ftfov  (i^il.  by  VVe«U'nniiiin,  I'-.iris,  I8J0), 
\iyot  TrporptvriKht  tit  ^iXouo^tac  (ed.  by  Klesglinf;.  Ii<'ili>'.  1^1^),  Il^i  r$l  irotr^t 
^&}ltiaTiKrii  iwiirr-^ftyft  (vd  by  Villoifturi,  V'eniee,  1781)  [Kua.  tr.  /-»/*■  of  Pjftk. 
by  't'ayU>r,  Loud.  IHiy,  K'jt/j>liiin  Mfji^/'-rirn,  by  Kaine,  Cliirtwirk.  i9il]. 

tii  the  diHclples  of  the  school,  DexlppuB  enniTn<'nti'd  nn  the  Aiiittotidtui 
Oat4<}iorlea  (ed,  by  L.  Spon^l,  Miinieh,  IHMi),  Salluatlua  wrote  a  eom|>end(tiiii 
of  metaphysi<«  (ed.  by  itri-lli,  Zfiriob,  IH21},  and  Themlatlua  (about  Si;-:iH7) 
nmdo  hiiii.telf  known  hh  a  p!ir:i;<!ini.Ht  and  eoinro^'iiljitnr  upon  AriMtottilian  works. 
Kr»ni  the  natnu  eln'hi  conn-.'*  the  treiitis*'  /?^  Mff.ihrii^  .fJ'jt/i'ii'^um  (ed.  by  0. 
IVrhey,  IKTlIn,  ltt.'j7  ;  cf.  llarlest,  Muidcli,  1H.^»). 

TIiIh  tiii^venient  had  a  iransieiit  politiciil  sucee8»  by  the  ncceaafnit  of  the 
KmiH'nir  Julian,  who  hoped  by  It.'*  help  lo  renew  ihe  old  relitrioii  and  tiinplaefl 
(.'tit'Ullixnity.  His  wrilin^'ft  aj^aiiuHt  tlie  rhristi.ans  have  K'en  ediU'il  with  i 
(icrinan  ifnn.-ilatlnn  by  K.  .1.  Xeiimnnn  (Keips.  18^0).  Cf.  A.  W.  Neandcr, 
fVfwT  il*-u  Knittre  J.  intd  ftfiit  ZfUnlt^'T  (llerlln,  1812). — T>.  Fr.  8trauf».  J.dfiT 
Ahtriintiiijf,  ttrr  Uomnniikn'  aaftlrm  Tttronr  tier  Casaren  (Maunlieiin.  Ib47).— 
A.  Mllcke.  J.  nnrh  dm  {^ut-ltrH  (Vn^iia,  liMkMlS). 

The  founder  of  Athenian  Noo-Platonlam  wns  Plutarch  of  ALhcns  (died 
aft4.T4i'i>),  with  hid  (iiipiU  Syrianua  :iiid  Hietoclea.  .\\\  i]ie.4tt,  hm  well  ta  llie 
foUowiuK.  composed  coinnu  nlariis  upon  I'latouiL-  and  Ari^^tmelian  or  I'yihaarh- 
nmn  wriUn^s,  which  are  in  part  pret^erreil.  Moi-e  imporuant  was  Ptoclua 
(411-4b0),  aUiooK  whi»se  work«  the  nt>«t  important  is  Iltpl  rqr  sarA  llXdThrj<a 
WD\*YUf  (itl.  of  hia  works  liv  V.  Consiu,  Parin,  lft20-26)  [Eng.  tr.  by  'ITi. 
Tiiylor].  Cf.  H.  Klnrhner.  Dt  l*rorl.  Met<t]>fiyfiai  (Berlin,  IMfl).  K.  Stehi- 
luin*a  Art.  in  Krschund  GrOlx-r's  Enc. 

The  |a.st  head  of  the  I'lattudc  Academy  vraa  Damaaclus,  of  wliofic  wriUnipl 
the  l>e£inidn^  <>f  a  tn^atise  rtpl  r^if  irpt^wi-  ifixH',  and  the  conclusion  itf  4  cxitn- 
inentwY  uvvtn  the  l\inn''nides  atv  exuni  (ed.  tv  J.  Kopp,  Frankfort  a.  M. 
lb2U  I  cf.  )u.  UelU  in  UtruM.  Abhdt.  /Ur  I'kHot.t  UiH),  and  abu  a  blograt^y  of 
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Mb  leuber  Csldttnu.    Amnug  liiv  «tmmcntnti^ra  uf  this  tlmt>  SlmpUoius  ta 
Mit  (oil   tbr   y%yjri>j>,   (h1.  pr.  Venice,  lul^O,  xXm   tinit    fuur  bixikN,  l>iuli^ 
iK**:!;    Mil  till-  Df  Cael'j,    KurnwHt  rirvt^lit,    IWo  ;    oii  tlic  Df  .-liiMna, 
lek.  B*-rlin.  ISS-J). 

tt«r<j  iAU<rr  wandcml  wUIi  their  ituiitediiitt?  a«S)^)Oiaies  fur  ft  time  toward 
,  wbct)  in  thu  yt-ur  fi2tt  tJiu  Kiiijieror  Juxtlitian  t'UistNl  tlie  Aondfiny,  c(m> 
IkumI  lu  pnijwrty,  ami  hy  forbidding  lectures  un  lieathitD  iihUoBopliy  gave 
UKdUnufcl  couliruiKtioii  to  ils  cUxit<. 

§  18.    Authority  and  Revelation. 

Thp  im|terturb]ilili<  Beli'H'L'rt4iiiity  and  sdlT-iuastfry  which  tho  post- 

4rutut«<Iian  pliilosopliy  had  sooi^ht  and  in  [lart  claimed  for  the  wise 

Aui,  had  been  so  dt*c|dy  shnkt-Mi  uith  the  progress  of  time  that  it 

i«d  given  plac*  to  a  fwlintj  of  thf  ured  uf  AW/>.  liotli  in  the  L'thieal 

•xl  in  thp  tlieopetical  sphprea.     Thp  pliilosophising  individual  no 

''Q^r  had  c*onHtlem't>  that  ho  could  iittnin  to  rigtit  insight  or  to  his 

••uVs  aaU'atiou  by  his  own  strength,  and   sought  bis  help  accord- 

"*lcly,  partly   amid   tht'   greiit   luonumenU   of  the  past,   portly  in 

'  4.iTint!  rrvtlatitjH.     Hoth  tcndeneies,  however,  are  ultimately  u[K>n 

^*^  MtDO  liasis,  for  the  cdnHilenL't*  whit-h  was  plaecd  in  the  men  and 

''•Stings  of  u  previous  time  rRstiMt  only  npon  the  fact  tliat  they 

'*""^n'  regarded  as  psiwcially  favoured  vessels  of  higher  revelation, 

•^uikoritjf,  tlicroforef  acquired  its  value  as  the  mediate,  historioally 

^■^vnNlited  revelation,  wltiln  the  divine  illumination  of  the  individ- 

^bU  aa  imniediate  r«v(dation  came  to  its  osHistunce.     Diffortmtly  aa 

Uip  relation  between  these  two  forms  waa  conceived  of,  it  ia  yet  the 

,l9bimon  mark  nf  nil  Alexandrian  philosophy  that  it   regards  dirine 

%rrlitiit>ti  an  the  hiijltitM  nnun-e  of  Jcnoulethje.     Aln^ady  in  this  iniuv 

vuion  in  the  throry  of  knowledge,  we  Had  express4*d  the  heightened 

raJue  which  thia  period  put  Uftoii  ptrsomtiitiu  and  on  penionality  as 

i*viDcing  itself  in  tho  feolinga.     The  longing  of  this  time  desired 

that  the  truth  might  U*  foaud  hy  experience,  aa  an  inner  commun- 

iun  uf  man  with  the  Supreme  Itoing. 

I.  Thr  apjM'tt  tn  aut/mriti/  tiften  makes  its  appearance  in  Greek 
and  Hellenistic  philosophy  in  tlie  sense  of  a  roiifirmution  and 
■trcugthening  of  an  author's  own  views,  hut  not  iis  a  decisive  and 
eutirlufiivp  nrgiiment.  The  jurtire  in  vtrba  vtagi^ri  might  l«*  usual 
MKKig:h  among  the  sultonlinato  memlxfrs  of  the  schools.*  but  tho 
hnida  of  achools,  and  in  generul  the  men  who  engaged  in  iudepen* 
dani  rauarch,  maintained  an  attitude  toward  the  te.achings  of  tlio 
former  time  thiit  wiut  nnudi  more  one  nf  rriticifim  than  of  unoondi- 
taooai  subjection ; '  and  ttiough  in  the  schools,  chiefly  the  Academic 

■  TluMitfi  even  tlu*  wflUknuwn  aiH-At  f«a  [{p»e  ilixU)  of  the  Fjrtba^mani  la 
■ttMUvl  only  Uir<iut;li  laur  wrllffft  (Ckcro). 

*  Kvpn  Ihf*  ndiiiimttdii  n(  Koonum,  in  whirli  rill  the  (altowfng  whools  were  sk 

» dU  DiH  111  UM>If  Iritd  to  hU  being  regftnled  as  tbe  valid  authtHlty  fur  dcfi- 

I  pliikMuplilcai  ducutnus. 


I 

I 
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and  Peri[>atetJu,  the  iucUuation  tu  preserve  and  maiataiu  tlie 
te;u:hiiig  of  tlie  fouiKler  as  an  unassailable  treasure  was  fostered  hj 
the  custom  uf  commentiug  upou  liit  works,  yet  ia  all  the  conHict 
as  to  the  criteria  of  truth  the  principle  had  never  been  brought 
forwurd  that  something  must  be  believed  because  this  or  that  great 
man  had  said  it. 

How  strongly  the  need  for  authority  had  eorae  to  be  felt  in  the 
later  time,  we  may  recognise  evun  li-om  the  eonntless  iuterpolatiodi 
which  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  whole  Alexandrian  litera- 
ture.    Their  authors,  who,  perhaiw,  for  the  most  jiart  acted  in  gwd 
faith,  since  they  thcnist'lvi-s  regarded  their  thoughts  as  only  devtV 
opments  aad  cuutiauations  of  the  old  doctrines,  evidently  believed 
that  they  could  get  a  hiviring  for  tludr  works  in  no  better  way  tha» 
by  assigning  to  them  the  name  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  wisdom,  of 
an  Aristotle,  a  Plato,  or  a  Pythagoras.    This  phcnouicnon  ap|Xtareil 
most  extensively  among  the  Nro- Pythagoreans,  whose  chief  coD* 
cern  it  was  to  invest  their  new  duetrine  with   the  Lalo  of  iuici«ii.'' 
wisdom.     Kut  the  more  the  convictions  that  were  to  be  established^ 
in  this  manner  bore  a  religious  character,  the  more  lively  became 
the  need  to  conceive  of  these  authoritius  themselves  as  tlie  bearer^ 
of  a  religiovis  revelation,  aud  therefore  all  the  traits  that  might 
stamp  them  as  such  were  sought  for  within  them  or  even  rea<l  into 
tliem.     Not  contented,  however,  with  this,  the  later  Greeks  believed 
tiiat  t}icy  could  give  a  higher  sanction  to  their  jihilosojihy,  as  well 
as   to  their  entire  civilisation,  by  deriving   it   fi*oin    the    Oriental 
religions:    thus  Numenius '  did    not    hesitate    to    maintain    t]uU 
Pythagoras  ami  Plato  had  ]iresented  only  the  old  wisdom  of  the 
Hrahmans,  Magi,  Egyptians,  and  Jews.     As  a  result   of  this,  the 
extent  of  literary  authorities  increased  extraordinarily;  the  later 
Nfo-Platunists,  a  Jamhlirhiis  and  Proolus,  commented  not  only  on 
Greek  philosophers,  but  also  upon  the  entire  tlellunic  and  l>urbarian 
theology,'    and  credulously  adopted  myths  and  miraculous   tales 
from  these  sources. 

In  <]uite  a  similar  manner  Orientiil  literature  testified  also  to  its 
esteem  for  Hellenism.  Among  the  predecessors  of  Philo,  Aristo- 
hulus  especially  appealed  to  versi^s  which  were  interpolated  in 
Drphous  and  Linus,  in  Hi»mt'r  and  Ilesiod ;  and  with  Philo  himself, 
ilie  great  Jewish  theologian,  the  great  men  of  Greek  philosophy  ■ 
apjjear  side  by  side  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  bearers  of  wisdom.       ■ 

The  felt  need  of  authority  naturally  asserts  itself  most  strongly 
in  the  uucouditional  faith  in  religious  records.     Here  the  Old  Testa- 


«  In  Eu*.  Fn^.  Ev.  IX.  7.  «  Mwinus,  Prod.  ViL  SS. 
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bent  fras  from  tlie  beginning  the  firm  foundation  for  the  scteiicd 
ft&il  phiiusopby  of  Judaism  and  also  for  that  of  (orthodox)  Christian- 
ay.  but  in  the  Christian  Church  the  need  of  estublishiu};  a  collec- 
tiuD  of  writings  in  which  the  system  of  faith  should  be  defined  witli 
»?rUihty,  first  developed  with  Marciun,  and  thun  was  gradually 
saiufitfd  in  the  completion  and  conchiaion  of  the  New  Testament: 
»itli  Irrna^us  and  Tertullian  Imth  Testaments  already  appear  with 
^  full  value  and  validity  of  ehurchly  authority. 

2.   If  now  in  this  way  even  scientific  thought,  wlntdi  in  conse- 

^QCO  of  scvpticat  disintegration  no  longer  gave  itself  credit  for 

w*  pDWfr  of  truth,  subjected  itself  roluntiirily  to  tlie  authorities  of 

Wtiquiiy  and  to  religious  institution*  it  was  yet  in  nowise  bound 

^reby  to  the  extent  that  we  might  supjwse.    This  relation  rather 

***ttk  the  form,  along  all  lines,  of  extracting  fr<ira  the  authoritative 

***Xre«,  and  also  of  reiuling  into  them,  the  scientific  doctriuea  which 

••^lee  fn>m  the  new  religious  movements.* 

Where  in  so  doing  they  did  not  resort  expressly  to  those  inter- 
I*'>l»tion«  which  are  found  more  or  less  in  the  entire  literature  of 
^H*  period  as  well  as  in  Neo-Pythagoreanisra,  they  employed  as 
^*»mr  instmment  the  method  of  aH(^ncul  interjtrftation. 

This  meets  us  first  in  Jewish  theology.  It  h:id  its  prototype 
^^deed  iu  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  myths,  wliieh  made  its 
^rpearftIlce  early  in  Grecian  literature,  was  employe*!  by  the  Sophists, 
iDd  extensively  prosecuted  by  the  Stoics.  It  was  apjdied  to  relig- 
ious documents  by  Aristobulus,  but  it  was  J'hih'  who  carried  it 
through  methodically,  proceeding  from  the  conviction  that  a  dis- 
tinction mu.st  be  made  in  Scripture  between  the  literal  and  the 
spiritunl  meaning,  between  its  IkkIv  and  its  soul.  In  order  to  teach 
hifl  ooinmands  to  the  gre^t  mass  of  men,  who  in  their  sensuous 
aaten  are  nnable  to  appreliend  the  divine  purely,  GotI  gave  to 
rerelBtion  the  anthropomorphic  form,  liehind  which  only  the  spirit- 
vally  inature  man  [lenetrates  to  the  true  sense.  This  sense  is  to  lie 
•ottght  in  tlie  philosophical  conceptions  which  lie  hidden  in  the 
hittoriral  husks.  Acconlingly,  since  Philo  the  task  of  theology 
has  been  directed  toward  interpreting  relitfious  doeumentii  into  a  ayn- 
tem  <3f»Hentific  doctn'He$;  and  if  he  uses  Greek  philosophy  for  this 
parpose,  and  finds  in  it  the  higher  meaning  of  the  Scripture,  he 


*  Bvm  M  mui  like  1*lniArch  of  Chirmnoa.  whn  follows  the  wrltloj^  of  I'Into 
M  li'*  Wotiltl  the  n-Ti'Iatiotix  »f  a  rcli^i<inR  tlotrumi^iit,  (Incn  not  nrnii)!!*  to  tntro- 
ftocr  tntn  the  f4'ai'hinR  nf  liU  maiilHr  ArixUitelmu  ami  Stoic  docUiiivfl  as  well  as 
hbt  own  rallicknui  view. 

*Vt.  HlnfifrM.  PkiJon  b.  AtfJMnArUi  oti  AmaU^er  de$  aUeik  TatitmenU 
(Jena,  1876). 
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explains  this  relation  on  the  ground  that  the  thinkers  of  Greece 
have  drawn  from  Mosaic  documents.^ 

Following  his  example,  the  Gnostics  then  attempted  to  transform 
Oriental  myths  into  Greek  conceptions  by  allegorical  interpretatioD, 
and  thonght  thus  to  develop  a  secret  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic 
tradition,  —  the  Apologists  maintained  the  harmony  of  Christian 
doctrine  with  the  dogmas  of  Greek  philosophy,  —  even  men  Uke 
IrenEBus  and  TertuUian  worked  upon  the  New  Testament,  —  and 
iinally  Origen  knew  how  to  bring  the  philosophy  of  Christianity 
into  accord  with  its  documents.  The  great  Alexandrian  theologian, 
Uke  the  Gnostics  who  first  attempted  to  create  a  Christian  theology, 
distinguished  Iwtween  the  carnal  (somatic),  psychical,  and  spiritual 
(pneumatic)  conceptions  of  the  religious  records,  —  corresjHjnding 
to  the  me  tapliy  si  co-anthropological  ideas  of  the  time  (cf.  §  19  f.). 
For  him  the  literal  historical  tradition  yields  only  a  "Christianity 
according  to  the  flesh  "  (^purTiavta-fio^  o-to/wTiKos) ,  and  it  is  the  task  of 
theology  to  lead  out  of  this,  through  the  moral  signiHcance  at  which 
the  "  psychical  "  readers  stop,  to  the  ideal  content  of  the  Scripture, 
which  must  then  illumine  tlie  reader  as  self-evident  truth.  Only  lie 
wlio  grasps  this  last  belongs  feo  the  pneumatic  or  spiritual  readers, 
to  whom  the  eternal  (jospel  thus  disclosed  reveals  itself. 

This  extraction  of  philosophical  meaning  from  religious  tradition 
is  found  in  fullest  extent  among  the  Nco-riatouists,  Jamblichus 
l)ractises  it,  in  accordance  with  the  Stoi(i  model,  on  all  forms  of 
Oriental  and' Occidental  mytliology,  and  Proclus,  too,  declares  ex- 
pressly that  myths  veil  the  trutli  from  sensuous  men  wlio  are  not 
worthy  of  it.^ 

3.  liut  in  all  su(^h  doctrines,  the  interest  of  science  (in  the  Chris- 
tian teachings,  yvioati)  ultimately  ])rfMloniinates  over  that  of  faith; 
they  are  aceomniodations  of  philo.si)i>liy  to  the  need  of  religious 
autliority,  felt  at  this  time.  The  essential  identUi/  nfanthoriiy  and 
ofrafinmtl  knowleOfjc  obtains,  therefore,  as  the  fundamental  presujiiKH 
sition  ;  it  obtains  in  such  a  degree,  that  just  wliere  it  seems  threat- 
ened, all  artiiices  of  allegorie^al  inter[tretation  are  atttnnpted  in  order 
to  rescue  it.  This  confidence,  nevertlieless,  with  which  sciencio  jiro- 
ceeded  to  {levelo]>  its  own  content  as  that  of  the  religious  documents, 
rested  ultimately  upon  the  conviction  that  Ixtth  historical  authority 
iind  seientiiic  doctrine  are  but  different  recekttions  of  the  same  divine 
1*0  wer. 

AVe  liave  seeu  that  the  belief  in  authority  in  this  period  grew  out 
of  the  felt  nei'd  of  salvatinu  and  hclj).    Another  psychological  root  of 


1  rhil.  I7(.  Mos.  tJ.'.T  a.  (i;^7  tn).  ^  procl.  In  Tiemp.  309. 
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is  belitf  was  tho  cnhanocd  importance  of  peraonalitt/.  This  sliows 
itself  ill  the  livt'Iy  exj>res9ion  of  admiration  for  tlie  gresit  mon  of  the 
j»ast.  as  WG  find  it  in  Philo  and  in  all  lines  of  Flatouistu,  and  not 
less  In  the  unconditional  trust  of  the  disciples  in  their  masters, 
which,  especially  iu  later  Neo-l*lutouiHni,  degenerated  to  exaggerated 
vi'iieratiuQ  of  the  heads  of  si'lmols.'  This  same  motive  appears  in 
grandest  form  as  a  power  in  the  world's  history,  in  the  stupendous, 
pveqwwering  impression  of  the  personality  of  Jesus.  Faith  in  him 
l^aa  the  uniting  bond  which  held  togetlier  victoriously  the  various  and 
manifold  ti?ndencies  of  eavly  Christianity. 

Uut  this  psychological  motive  justified  itself  to  theory  hy  the 
oonsideration  that  the  admired  |>ersouality  was  regarded,  iu  teach- 
ing anil  life,  as  a  revtdalion  of  the  clivi;m  World-reason.  The  rneta- 
physieul  and  epistemological  hases  for  this  were  given  in  I'lattmism 
aiid  especially  in  Stoicism.  Attachment  to  the  Plattmic  doctrine 
that  k«owle<lge  is  recolleotioii,  with  the  turn  already  expressed  in 
Cicero  that  right  knowledge  is  implanted  by  God  in  the  soul,  is  innate 
within  it,  the  carrying  out  of  the  Stoic  logos  doctrine,  and  of  the 

ea  eontainod  in  it  thnt  the  rational  part  of  the  aonl  is  a  consub- 
itanlial  emanation  from  tho  divine  World-reason,  —  all  this  led  to 
regarding  every  form  of  right  knowledge  as  a  kind  of  divine  revela*- 
lion  in  man.'  All  knowledge  is,  as  Numeuius  said,'  the  kiudliug  of 
the  small  light  from  tlie  great  light  which  illumines  the  world. 

It  was  from  this  {loint  of  view  tliat  Ju^fin,  especially,  conceived 
of  the  relationship  maintained  by  him  between  the  old  philosophy 
and  Christianity,  and  nt  tho  same  time  conceived  the  superiority  of 

e  latter.     God  has  indeed  ntvealed  himself  internally  through  the 

tional  nature  '  {trrqifw.  kuyou  Jf/xf^vrov)  of  man  who  is  created  in 
is  image,  as  ho  lias  revealed  himself  externally  through  tho  perft'C- 
ion  of  his  creation;   but  the  development  of  this  tmiverftal,  more 

itnntial  than  actual   revelation,  is  retarded  by  evil  demons  and 

ui's  sensuous  iinpnlses.  God  has,  therefore,  for  man^s  help,  etn- 
ployod  the  xftecittt  revelation,  which  has  appejired  not  only  in  Moses 
and  the  propliets,  but  also  in  the  men  of  Greek  science.*  Justin 
calls  the  revelation  which  is  extended  to  tlie  entire  biuuau  race,  the 


^  Kn>iu  Om  pnhit  of  view  of  the  hhtory  of  civilimOon  we  may  notic«  tlie 
"pi  in  lilts  ImmiillosB  (U'iiii*-aUi>n  of  ilir  Uornan  Kiiipemra. 

I  alwi  liy  tilt*  Stoics  of  the  limo  of  tlie  Euipirt-,  philosftphy,  wMcfa  ainonff 

>m  llki^wliu!  alructl  to  liu  a  cure  for  tick  aoula  (Kpictetu'^.  Di'iuhtI.  IU.  23,  30), 
ft  forth  n.t  a  kciiiiou  Mf  Uif  tleiiy  hliuMt-lf,  Uinjujjli  iliu  mouth  u(  tlie  wise 

lii  (il..  I.  .IB). 

^  111  Knx.  I),  /•rxp;..  AV  XI,  IP.  8. 

'  Apol.  II.  8;  ef.  Mia.  FkI.  Ot.  Ifi,  fi. 

*  Ou  ilir  ftln'T  ImiKl.  (o  Ik>  Kiiro,  Jiutln  as  wl>11  as  IMiilo  derives  the  Greek 
tiiliteiiphy  from  Uie  JbwUIi  ruli^tmi,  hi*  a  burrowiug. 
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\vfK  aTr«p/iuTu«K.     But  tbat  which  has  Appeared  in  former    ^^f    * 

dispersed  and  often  obscured,  is  not  the  full  truth  :  tho  ent*  ^^ 
logos  has  been  revealed  in  Christ,  Son  of  God,  and  seooml  i*  ./^^a 
In  this  toaL'tiiug  there  prevails,  oii  the  one  hand,  with  tU*^  y-  f^ 
gistS)  the  effort  to  set  forth  Chris^iamty  as  the  tntt  and  ^'J*^**-**'' 
ogophy,  and  to  show  that  it  unites  in  itself  all  teachings '  u{  i*  i -?  * 
worth  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  earlier  pliilusophy.  ^^  .^--?^ 
called  the  teacher  (Si&i<ricaAo«).  and  this  t4>acher  is  Ke.aaon  '  -^  i 
While  Christianity  was  by  this  means  brought  as  near  as  possi"  j,^ 
rational  philosophy,  and  philosophy's  principle  of  knowledge  ^ 


essentially  e<niivalenl  to  that  of  reli^on,  this  hail  yet  at  the  -      ^ 
time  the  consequenec.  that  the  conception  of  the  religious  *^^^\^^~ 
itself  became  strongly  rationalistic  with  Justin  and  similar  Ap^ 
gists,  such  as  Minueiii»  Feiix:  the  specifically  reli^ons  eleui<?'' 
appear  more  represswl,  and  Christianity  takes  on  the  character  o* 
moralising  deism,  in  which  it  acquires  the  greatest  similarity  ^ 
religious  Stoicism.' 

On  the  other   hand,  in   this  relation   the   self-consciousness  (*' 
Christianity  speaks  out.  for  with  its  perftei  revelation  it  regarded* 
all  other  kinds  of  revelation^  UQiversal  as  veil  as  particular,  as  super-  _ 
fluous ;  and  at  this  point  the  Apologetie  doctrine  became  of  itself  \ 
p^demic,  as  is  shown  especially  in  .J/Aewiyoros.     Revelation  hcr^> 
too.  is  still  regarded  as  the  tmly  leAsonablc'T  but  just  cm  this  acconnt 
tbe  RSBonable  is  not  to  be  demoDstrated,  bat  only  believed.    Phil- 
osopbers  hare  not  found  the  fall  tmth,  beeaass  they  have  not  been 
villing  or  aUo  to  team  God  from  God  hinselt 

4.  Thus,  although  in  the  Apologede  doctrine  tbe  rational  is  re-  I 
gavded  as  supematurrLllT  rev«^I«d.  there  is  gzadoaily  pr^jtaring  an 
Uf|iH»fuw  ftcHeem  m<A*ttwM  itJtd  kmnwritdyt  hg  A%  noson.  The  mon 
the  Gnostirs,  in  developing  their  theotogical  metaphysics^  separated 
thswiwilvm  bom  tbe  aiaiple  ooafeent  of  Christian  faith,  the  more 
iirsMMM*  varoed  agwxnk  the  spccabtMos  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
the  woce  violeaUy  TWian.  with  Oriental  contempt  of  the  Greeks, 
Mjeeled  eTeqr  dehoioii  of  the  Hellenie  i^ikiaophy  which  was 
alvajs  at  rariaaee  vitil  itaelt  and  of  whoae  teacheis  each  would 
exalt  only  his  own  oinnioas  to  the  rank  of  law,  while  the  Christiana 
onifora^y  subjected  theaudves  to  the  divine  revelation. 

Thb  oppoaitMa  beeoHMS  stall  sharper  with  TVrfnOiMBJi  and  Ann 
Mu.    The  foraier.  as  t^ifeiaii  had  alrea^  dooe  is  part,  adopted 


I 


t  X^cL  II.  1&,  Sn  v«M  ««M  wXm  ■CM'm  «»^  3t>ifT— J.  «rrt»^ 
U^.  Mia.  rH.U«.stCi«Wenfc»C\HiitM»fa>     il||  o<  low  unous  i 
My  ^  iht  sw*e  wm»l  tmm  <<  i  " 

«1m  a»c. 
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Stoio  materialisiD  In  its  metaphysical  aspecti  but  drew  from  it  only 
tlie  logical  consequence  of  a  purely  8t;n.suulistic  theory  uf  knowleUye. 
TUis  was  L'iu-riud  out  ia  au  interesting  way  by  Arnobius,  when,  to 
combat  the  Vlatonic  and  Flatoni^iug  theory  of  kuuwludgc,  he  showed 
that  a  nian  left  in  c.omi)lete  isolation  frmii  his  biith  on  would  re- 
main mentally  empty,  and  not  gain  hiylior  knowledge.'  Since  the 
hamau  soul  h  by  uature  limited  solely  to  the  impressions  of  the 

►seoses,  it  is  thcrrfoi-e  of  its  own  power  absolutely  incapable  of 
acquiring  knowledge  of  the  deity,  or  of  any  vocation  or  destiny  of 
ygt  owu  that  trausGcndii  this  life.  Just  for  this  rcasou  it  needs  rev- 
elatiou,  aud  Hnds  its  siilvation  only  iu  faith  in  this.  Su  aeiiaualUin 
here  shows  itself  for  the  first  time  as  bitsis  for  orUmdoxy.  The  lower 
the  natural  knowing  faculty  of  man,  and  tlic  more  it  is  limited  to 
the  senses,  the  more  necessary  does  revelatiau  appear. 

Accordinijly,  with  TtrtitWiiin,  the  content  of  revelation  is  not  only 

above  reason,  but  also  in  a  cortaia  sense  conii'ary  to  reason^  iu  so 

-     far  as  by  reason  man's  natund  knowing  activity  ia  to  bo  understood. 

■  The  gospel  is  not  only  incomprebensiblej  but  is  also  iu  necessary 
I     contradiction    with    worhlly   discernment :    cretWn'U'   eat  quia  inep- 

tumvat;  ceiltim  eat,  quia  iuipotisibile  est — credo  quia  abaurduvi.  Hence 
Christianity,  according  to  liis  view,  has  nottung  to  do  with  philo8o> 
phy,  Jerusalem  nothing  to  do  with  Athens."  Philosophy  us  natural 
knowledge  is  uubelief ;  there  is  therefore  no  Christian  philosophy. 

■  5.    Hut  rationalistic  theory  also  found  occasions  enough  for  such 

■  a  defining  of  boundaries  between  revelation  and  naiurai  knowledge. 
Ft»r  by  their  iilcntifuraticin  the  criteriiui  of  truth  Uircatcned  to 
become  lost.  The  quantity  uf  that  which  presented  itself  as  reve- 
lation, in  this  tune  of  such  agitation  iu  religion,  made  it  indispeu- 
Mblo  to  decide  on  the  right  revelation,  and  the  cntcrion  for  thia 
could  not  be  sought  in  turn  in  the  individual's  rational  knowledge, 
lifcause  the  princijile  of  revelation  would  be  thereby  injured.  This 
difficulty  made  itself  very  noticeable,  especially  in  the  Hellenistic 
line  of  thought.     I'lutirch,  for  example,  who  regards  all  knowledge 

!     aw  revelation,  follows  tlie  Stoic  division  of  theology  inU>  three  kinds, 

■  — viz.  of  the  poets,  of  the  law-givers,  and  of  philosophers,  —  and 
would  concede  to  science  or  philosophy  the  supreme  decision  as  to 
religious  truth,"  declaring  himself  vigorously  against  8Ui«rstitiou* 
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•  Am.  Ado.  ff^Rf.  IT.  2f)  ff. 

•Tertull.  De  Carnp  Chr.  6;  Z>e  FroutT.  7.  In  th?  latter  ptunaxe  he  dirpces 
his  polemic  bIho  ('xiirL-tLsly  ugalrutt  (hose  wlio  pn'fwni  h  .Stoic  or  flatonic  rhriH- 
tiiiiidv.  !lii  in  the  exlitMue  upij<ineiit  of  the  UflliiiiBinc  of  dofLU\a;  ho  kiiowa 
nrj  ei>mj>rouiiMe,  ftiid  with  hUt  liot-bloxlvtl  ualiiru  iltMiiamtfl  unrotiUitiotial  Hurrv^ii* 
it^T  to  revcUtlon.  In  a  mill  moru  popular  niimiii-r  Amobiutf  sciH  furtli  th«  help- 
leMmeM  uf  nalm-al  knnwleilKe  (Adv.  tirni   II.  74  fl.). 

•  I>e  Md.  t»,  *  Dt  Su}.friit.  14. 
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(SctfftSdi/iona) ;  but  he  abows  liiraself  to  be  ultimately  as  tmive  and 
credulous  as  his  time,  since  he  tabes  up  into  his  writings  all  kinds 
of  tales  of  prophecies  and  miracles;  and  the  ineredible  absence  of 
criticism  with  which  the  Sater  Neo-Platouists,  a  Jamblichus  and 
Proclus  proceeded  In  this  respect,  shows  itself  as  the  eousisteiit 
rwjult  of  the  renuufiiatiou  of  the  thinker's  owu  discernment, —a 
renunciation  which  the  need  of  revelation  braught  wilh  it  frum  ibe 
iiHjgitnun^. 

Here  the  development  of  the  Church,  which  was  then  in  procesi 
of  organisation,  set  in  with  its  principle  of  trattilion  and  historicatly 
accredited  avthonh/.  It  regarils  the  religious  documents  of  the  Oli! 
and  New  Testaments  as  entirely,  and  also  as  alone,  inspired.  It 
assumes  that  the  authors,  in  recording  this  highest  truth,  wcH 
always  in  a  state  of  pure  receptivity  in  their  relation  to  the  divine 
spirit,'  and  finds  thi;  verification  of  this  divine  origin,  uot  lu  th* 
agreement  of  this  truth  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  hum:ui 
reason,  but  essentially  in  t\\fi  fidJUtneiU  of  the  prophecies  which  iu« 
therein  contained,  .ind  in  the  purposeful  connectUm  of  Iftfirituccf-xah/^ 
in  time. 

Thfs  proof frvin  prophect/,  which  became  so  extnionlinarily  inipoi — 
tant  for  tin;  fnrthi^r  develoi>nient  of  tln^ology,  arose  accordingly  froii"*- 
the  need  of  finding  a  criterion  for  distinguishing  true  and  fals^ 
revelation.  Since  man  is  denied  knowledge  of  the  future  throngt*- 
natural  prof^esses  of  cognition,  the  fiiltilled  predictions  of  the  proph- 
ets serve  as  marks  of  the  inapiratwti,  by  means  of  which  they  hav^ 
propounded  their  duetriiies. 

To  this  argument  a  second  is  now  added.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Chumh,  which  on  this  \w\nt  was  sii])ported  chiefly  by 
Irtmieus,"  Old  Jiud  New  Testameuts  stand  in  the  following  connw- 
tion  :  the  same  one  God  has  revealed  himself  in  the  course  of  time 
to  n*an  in  a  constantly  higher  and  purer  manner,  corresiwnding  to 
the  degree  of  man's  receptive  capacity:  to  the  entire  race  he 
reveals  himself  in  the  rational  nature,  which,  to  be  sure,  may  be  mi^ 
used;  to  the  people  of  Israel,  in  the  strict  law  of  Moses ;  to  entire 
humanity  again,  in  tho  law  of  love  and  freedom  which  Jesus  an- 
nounced.' In  this  connected  succession  of  prophets  tliere  is  thus 
developed  the  divine  plan  of  education,  acconling  to  which  the  rev^ 
hitions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  regarded  as  preparations  for 

■  JuaU  Ajml  I.  SI. 

*  Itrf.  HI.  Vi;    IV.  11  flf. 

*  Tlie  AU-xnnilrian  theology  arlded,  an  fmirtb  phase  of  r«vclatIoo,  the  "  eter- 
nal ^oepcl/'  which  is  t<>  bt-  souuht  in  ihts  |iiit<uiiiH.lii!  {iiUTiirctutuni  of  Ui«  Sfw 
'IVulniuent.  Ct.  the  carrying  out  of  llitse  thoufc'hts  in  Lwwiny's  Edtirtttton  of 
the  Human  Itare. 
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the  New,  which  in  turn  oonfirms  them.  Here,  too,  iu  patristic 
literature,  the  fulfiliueul  of  prophecies  is  regarded  as  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  different  phases  of  revelation. 

These  arc  tlic  forms  of  thought  in  whicli  the  divine  revelation 
became  fixed  for  the  Ciiristiau  Church  ils  tiKititricfd  authority.  But 
the  fuudameittal  psychological  power  which  was  at:tive  in  thi.s  pro- 
cess remained,  nevertheless,  devotion  in  faith  to  the  person  of 
Jesus,  wlio,  as  the  sum  total  of  divine  revelation,  formed  the  centre 
of  Christian  life. 

6-  The  development  of  the  doctrine  of  revelation  in  the  Ilellenistic 
pkijomphtj  took  an  entirely  difTereut  direction.  ITcrp  the  scipntific 
movement  luckod  the  living  connection  with  the  Church  community, 
and  therefore  the  support  of  a  historical  authority;  here,  therefore, 
revelation,  which  was  demanded  as  a  supplement  for  the  natural 
faculties  of  knowledge,  must  be  sought  in  an  immetUnte  iUntnination 
of  the  hidividual  by  tJie  deity.  On  this  account  revelation  is  here 
held  to  be  a  supra-ratinnnl  apprehension  of  divine  (n*/A,  an  appre- 
hension which  the  individual  man  comes  to  possess  in  immediate  con- 
tact (a<^i})  with  the  deity  itself:  and  though  it  mu«t  be  julntitteHl 
that  there  are  but  few  who  attain  to  this,  and  that  even  these  attain 
only  in  rare  moments,  a  definite,  historically  autlienticated,  special 
revelation,  authoritative  for  all,  is  nevertheless  here  put  aside. 
This  conception  of  revelation  was  later  called  the  niystic  conception, 
and  to  this  extent  Neo-Plaionisin  is  the  source  of  alt  later  mysticiitm. 

The  origins  of  this  conception  again  are  to  be  sought  with  Philo. 
For  he  had  already  lauglit  that  all  man's  virtue  can  arise  and  con- 
tinue only  through  the  working  of  the  divine  Logos  within  us,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  consists  only  in  the  renunciation  of  self, 
—  in  giving  up  individuality)  and  in  Ijecoming  merged  in  the  divine 
Primordial  Being.'  Knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  unity  of 
life  with  liim,  —  immediate  contact.  The  mind  tliat  wishes  to  iH^hold 
G(m1  must  itself  become  (Jod}  In  this  stite  the  sonl's  relation  is 
entirely  passive  and  receptive ;*  it  has  to  renounce  all  self-activily, 
all  its  own  thought,  and  all  reflection  upon  itself.  Even  the  voCs, 
the  reason,  must  Iw  silent  in  ordnr  that  the  blessedness  of  the  per- 
ception of  God  may  come  upon  man.  In  this  state  of  ecstasy 
(/(toToo-is)  the  divine  spirit,  accfjrding  to  Philo,  dwells  in  man. 
Hence,  in  this  state,  he  is  a  prophet  of  divine  wisdom,  a  foreteller 
and  miracle-worker.    As  the  Stoa  bad  already  traced  mantio  arts 

»  Pliil,  I^g.  Att.  4R  t. ;  M  d.;  G7  b.  (HiUVi  M. ). 

i'Xwofie^&finu  tx  f'luiiit  iiUn  in   tli^  HeriiiHiic  <ATitJn)!s;  Poemand.  10,  &  B. 
The  $ioiur(ia.i  i,Hf\H<'aUn)  is  Intern  ccni-ral  l^rm  uf  MyBlieiam. 
«  a.  I'lut.  Dt  i^^th.  Orac.  21  fl.  (40«  IT.). 
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to  the  consubstantiality  of  human  and  divine  spirits  (avciyun),  so 
too  the  AlexandrtauB  conoeive  of  thia  "  dei/katian"  of  mau  fruio 
the  standpoint  of  his  oneness  in  essence  with  the  ground  of  the 
world.  All  ttiou^^htj  IMotinii.s  teaiihutt,  is  iiittirior  to  this  state  of 
eoatasy;  for  thought  ia  motion, — a  desiring;  to  know.  £cstasj, 
howovcr,  is  certainty  of  God,  bles&ed  rest  in  him ;  ^  man  h:is  sbare 
in  the  diviim  $t<upiit,  ur  contemplation  (Ariutotl^)  uiily  whun  he  Lid 
raised  himself  entirely  to  the  deity. 

Ecstasy  is  then  a  state  which  transnonds  the  self-consciousness  of 
the  Ludividual,  as  its  object  transcends  all  particular  deturniiDate* 
ness  (uf.  §  20.  2).  It  is  a  sinking  into  ttie  divine  essence  with  an 
entire  loss  of  self-oonscionsuoss :  it  is  a  possession  of  the  deity,  A 
imity  of  life  with  hira,  which  mocks  at  all  description,  all  percep- 
tion, and  all  that  abstract  thought  can  fnuue.* 

How  ia  this  state  to  be  attained  ?    It  is,  in  all  cases,  a  gift  of  ib» 
deity,  a  boon  of  the  Infinite,  which  takes  up  the  finite  into  itwll. 
But  man,  with  his  free  will,  has  to  make  himself  worthy  oi  tblft 
deilication.     He  is  to  put  off   all  his  sensuous  nature  and  all  nil! 
of  his  own  j  he  is  to  turn  back  from  the  multitude  of  indiviilu&l 
relations  to  his  pute,  simple,  essential  nature  (affAuo-ic)  ;^  the  w.a}'3 
to  this  are,  according  to  Proclus,  love,  truth,  and  faith ;  but  it  is 
only  in  the  last,  which  transcends  all  reason,  that  the  soul  finds  itt 
wmplete  unification  with  God,  and  the  peace  of  blessed  rapture.*    Al 
the  most  effective  aid  in  the  preparatioa  for  this  operation  of  divin« 
grace,  prayer'^  and  all  acts"  of  religious  worship  are  commended. 
And  if  these  do  not  always  lead  to  the  highest  revelations  of  the 
deity,  tbej-  yet  secure  at  least,  as  Apulems'  had  before  this  sup- 
posed, the  comforting  and  helpful   revelations  of  lower  gods  and 
demons,  uf   saints  and  guardian  spirits.     So,  also,  in  later  Neo- 
Platonism,  the  raptures  of  prophecy  which  the  Stoics  had  taught 
appear  as  lower  and  preparatory  forms  for  the  supreme  ecstasy  of 
deification.     For,  ultinmtely,  all  forms  of  worship  are  to  the  Neo- 
Platonist  but  exercises  symbolic  of  tliab  immediate  union  of  the 
individual  with  God. 

Thus  the  theory  of  inspiration  diverged,  in  Christianity  and  Neo* 
Platonism,  into  two  wholly  different  forms.     In  the  former,  divine 
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I  Plot.  Enmml.  VI.  7. 
*lb.  V.3. 

•  An  expression  which  is  found  oven  with  Marcus  Aoroliua  (n^  Awr.  IV»^ 
2fl),  and  which  Plniinus  also  employs  (Enn.  VL  7,  36). 

*  I'rncl.  Thf'ol.  Phit.  I.  24  f. 
1  JamM.  tu  I*riK)l.  Tim.  (U  C. 
^  De  Mynt.  .Kn-W.  11  (W). 
'  Apul.  Dc  Socr.  Q  ff. 
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revelation  is  fixed  as  hiatorical  autliority ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  the 
Lprooess  iu  which  tlie  individual  raim,  frncd  from  all  eternal  relation, 
'sinks  into  the  divine  original  Ground.     The  former  is  for  iht;  Middle 

Ages  the  source  of  Scholaaticism ;  the  latter,  that  of  Hfrfsticism. 
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§  19.   Spirit '  and  Hatter. 

Among  the  arguments  in  which  the  felt  need  of  revelation  devel- 
ops in  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  none  is  80  incisive  as  that,  which 
proceeds  from  the  premise  Uiat  man,  ensnai-ed  in  the  world  of  sense, 
can  attain  to  knowledge  of  the  higher  spiritual  world  only  by  snper- 
natund  help:  in  this  is  shown  tlto  relirjimiH  duatfitm  which  forms 
the  fundamental  mode  of  view  of  the  period,  its  roots  are  paHly 
aDtbro|K)logical,  partly  metaphysical :  the  Stoic  autithesis  of  reason 
and  what  is  contrary  to  reason  is  united  with  the  I'latonic  distinction 
between  the  supersensuous  world,  which  rein:iiiis  ever  the  same, 
and  the  sensuous  world  which  is  always  changing. 

The  identiJiciUion  of  the  gpirt'tual  ami  the  immatpna!,  which  was  in 
nowise  made  complete  with  tMato  although  he  preparetl  the  way 
for  it,  liad  biH'U  limited  by  Aristutk*  to  tho  divinu  self-consciousuesa. 
All  tliQ  spiritual  and  mental  activities  of  man,  on  the  contrary,  were 
regarded,  even  by  l*lato,  as  belonging  to  the  world  of  phenomena 
(yVrtffis),  and  remaiticd  thus  excludecl  from  the  world  of  incorporeal 
Being  (ovcria),  however  much  the  rational  might  be  opposed  to  the 
sensuous  in  the  interest  of  ethics  and  of  tiie  theory  of  kuowledge  ; 
and  while,  in  the  ant^^nistic  motives  which  crossed  in  the  Aristo- 
telian doutriiiB  of  the  vmk,  the  attemjit  had  been  made  to  regard 
Keason  as  an  immaterial  principle,  entering  the  animal  soul  from 
without,  the  development  of  the  Peripatetic  School  (cf.  §  lo,  1)  at 
once  set  this  thought  aside  again.  It  was,  however,  iii  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus  and  the  Stoa  that  the  conscious  insterialising  of  the 
pftychicAl  nature  and  activities  attained  its  strongest  expression. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  dualism,  which  marked  off  as 
strongly  as  possible,  man's  inner  nature,  withdrawn  into  itself,  as 
over  against  the  scnsnous  outer  world,  became  more  and  more 
sharply  accentuated,  and  the  more  it  took  on  religious  form,  the 
more  it  pressed,  also,  toward  a  theory  of  the  world  that  made  this 
opposition  its  metaphysical  principle. 


»  [Tlie  Oermnn  *•  Ofist,*'  cnrresiwnding  to  both  "mind  '•  and  "spirit."  u 

nwi]  in  lliiN  [h'HihI  IfaiiH  >siiiiiciiiiii-M  to  niii>,  witni'timivt  tJi  llie  ntlier  tiu'anln):. 
In  rtew  of  tlii*  pruvniliiiKlV  rt-li^ntiti  ctiaract«r  of  clie  lilcaK  of  tbc  porio<t  I  L»ve 
luuully  rt'iiilirecl  ii  in  Uiin  liuciion  by  *'spbit,"  ■omethnes  by  Ibo  altuntalive 
"miud  or  Jiiiitii."j 
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L   This  relation  appeiirs  in  clearest  form,  petbaps.  In  the  expres* 
sions  of  the  later  Stoic»,  who  emphasise  anthropological  dualitm  so 
strongly  that  it  cami!^  into  palpable  contradiction  with  the  meu- 
physiuH  uf  the  8choul.     The  idea  of  the  oneness  of  man's  nature, 
which  the  Stoics    had  taught   hitherto,  had   indeed  bc^n  already 
questioned   by   I'osidonius,   when    he    expressed    the    IMatoniaing 
opinion,  that  the  passions  could  nut  ariiie  from  the  ^ytiutvinar^  hut 
must  come  from  other  irrational  parts  of  the  souL'    Now,  however, 
we  iHnd  in  Seiieca'  a  bald  opposition  between  soul  and  "Jfeah^' ;  the 
body  is  only  a  husk,  it  is  a  fetter,  a  prison  for  the  mind.     So,  too, 
Epictetus  calls  reason  and  body  the  two  constituent  elements  ol 
man,'  and,  though  Mareim  Aurelius  makes  a  distinction  in  man's 
sensnons  nature   between  the  coarse   material   and   the   psychical 
breath  or  piienma  which  auimatt-s  it,  it  is  yet  his  intention  Ui  s«|i- 
arate  all  the  more   sharply   from  the  latter  the  soul  proper,  the 
rational  spirit  or  iutelligenee  (vouc  and  Bulvota),  as  an  incorporeal 
being,*    In  correspnndeniie  with  this,  wc  find  in  all  these  men  an  idea 
of  the  deity,  that  retains  only  the  iutelleotual  marks  from  the  Stoic 
conception,  and  looks  upon  matter  as  a  principle  opposed  to  tlie  deUj, 
hostile  to  rcnson.' 

These  changes  in  the  Stoa  are  due,  perhaps,  to  the  rising  influenoe 
of  Neo-Pytka/foreamum,  which  at  first  made  the  Platonic  dualism, 
with  its  motives  of  ethiojil  and  religious  values,  the  centre  of  its 
system.  By  the  adherents  of  this  doctrine  the  (Essential  difference 
of  soul  and  body  is  emphasised  in  tlie  strongest  manner,*  and  with 
this  are  most  intimately  coimccted,'  on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine 
which  will  have  God  worshipped  oidy  spiritually,  as  a  purely 
spiritual  being,^  by  prayer  and  virtuous  intention,  not  by  outward 
acts, — and  on  the  other  hand,  the  completely  ascetic  momls  which 
aims  to  free  tlie  soul  from  its  ensnarement  in  matter,  and  lead  it 
back  to  its  spiritual  prime  source  by  wasUings  and  purifications,  by 
avoiding  certain  foods,  especially  flesh,  by  sexual  contiuence,  and 
by  mortifying  all  sensuous  impulses.  Over  against  the  deity,  which 
is  the  principlu  tjf  good,  mutter  (vXt;)  is  regarded  as  the  ground  of 
all  evil,  propensity  tow^ird  it  as  the  peculiar  sin  of  man. 


>  Of.  Galen.  /V  //ijip.  rt  Plat.  IV.  3  ff. 

«  Senec.  £pi*l.  <15,  ^2  ;  W,  Ul ;  Ad  Marc.  24,  S. 
»  Kpicl.  DLisrrt.  1.  3,  3. 

*  Marc.  Am.  Mrd.  II.  2  ;  Xll.  3. 

>  Stiiei.-.  A'p.  06. 5i4  ;  Eplci.  Dlttg.  U.  fi,  2  ;  Marc.  Aur.  Med.  XII.  2. 

*  Claud.  Main.  />  Slnitu  Anim.  11.  T. 

'  III  ««»  (»r  fts  Ikti-,  loo,  man  is  a-^nlwd  tut  a  micn>cosui.    Ps.-P}-UiB£.  in 
I'hot.  Coti.  21fl,  ]i.  4411  a. 

0  ApuUouitui  of  Tyaua  (re^  ewtuf}  in  Etix.  Pn^.  Ev.  IV.  13. 


[Chaf.  2,  §  19.]     Spirit  and  Matter :  Philo^  Plutarch. 
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We  meet  thia  same  conception  ethically,  among  the  Essencs,  and 
I  theoretically,  everywhere  in  tlie  teaching  of  Pldlo.  He,  too,  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  soul,  which  as  vital  force  of  the  bodily 
Organism  has  its  seat  in  the  bUiud,  aiid  the  pueumit,  which  as  cma- 
BBftitiii  of  the  purely  spiritual  tleity,  constitutes  tlie  true  essential 

Kre  of  man.'  He,  too,  tinds  tlmt  this  latter  is  imprisoned  in  the 
,  and  retarded  in  its  unfolding  by  the  body's  sensuous  nature 
Wis),  so  that  since  man's  universal  sinfulness'  is  rooted  in  this, 
salvatiuu  from  tliis  sinfulness  must  be  sought  only  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  all  sensuous  desires ;  for  him,  too,  matter  is  therefore  the 
corporeal  nulkstratum,  whlet)  has  indi*ed  been  arran^^d  by  the  deity 
•o  aa  to  form  the  purposive,  ^ood  wurtd,  but  which,  at  tlie  same 
iftuiMy  has  remained  the  ground  of  evil  ond  of  lm[.>erfectioii. 

2.  The  Christian  A]wU)gists'  idea  is  related  to  this  and  yet  differ- 
ent. With  them  the  Aristutelian  conception  uf  Gud  lis  pure  inttd- 
lert  or  spirit  {vmr^  riktioi)  is  united  with  the  duetriue  that  Ciod  has 
lOrcttted  the  world  out  of  ahnpeless  matter:  yet  here  matter  is  not 
regarded  immediately  as  an  indei>entteut  principle,  but  the  ground 
of  evil  is  sought  rather  in  the  |iervcrtod  usl-  of  fi-oodom  on  tlie  part 
of  man  and  uf  the  demons  whu  seduci?  him.  Here  the  ethical  and 
rrligiuuft  character  of  the  dualism  uf  the  time  api>ear8  in  its  com- 
plete purity  ;  matter  itself  is  regtvrded  as  tMjmething  of  an  indiffer- 
eut  nature,  which  bocomes  good  or  evil  only  through  its  use  by 
■jiirituol  powers.  In  the  same  manner  Helleuislic  lUatouists  like 
J^tttarth,  priK'eeiling  from  the  eouL-eptiun  of  matter  as  formless  Kot- 
^  being,  »uught  the  prinriple  nf  evil  not  in  it,  but  rather  in  a  force  or 
power,  standing  in  opposition  to  the  good  deity/  —  a  force  which, 
toaoertain  degree,  coutemls  with  the  deity  about  the  formation  of 
jUter.  Plutarch  found  this  thought  in  the  myths  of  different 
velifions,  but  he  might  also  have  referred  to  a  passage  where  Plato 
had  spoken  of  the  evil  ux>Hd-iiout  in  opposition  to  the  good.* 

Meanwhile,  the  tendency  to  identify  the  antithesis  of  good  and 
•ril  with  that  of  mind  (or  spirit)  and  matter  asserts  itself  here  too, 
ia  the  fact  that  the  essence  of  evil  is  sought  again  in  a  propensity 


I  In  ihU  flonnoction  Tbllo  calls  ir*«vMa  Ui&t  which  among  the  Sb)ic8,  Aristo. 
lAllnnH,  u>d  PUtonlnU  M  Uw  time  In  rolled  mvt ;  ct.  Zeller  V  •  ;HIu,  ;i.    Vet  ihore 
him  again  othnr  expreiuiiiiiiit  In  which,  quite  in  the  hloic  fanUion,  Uio 
■Kwani  M  air,  in  (he  iieiMe  uf  a  luiMt  refined  phyBiral  ri'iJity.    Cf.  H. 
BMtk.  d.  Pni/t'M.  I.  li  302  ff. 
■  It  Is  alKi  charactariatic  that  the  ainfnlnen  of  all  men.  a  docirino  which 
fci  canipl(4rly  at  rariance  with  the  old  Staio  faith  In  tlit!  mUMsiiun  id  the  idual 
~  VkB  wiai>  niAD.  Is  K^DcnUly  acknowledged  by  the  Stoku  of  the  thno  of  the 
,  and  n-pinlcd  ts  motJTu  for  the  aeoMilQr  of  stqienuiural  help.    Ct 
It^urt.  I.  in  :  VII.  il ;  E|iicl.  Dissert.  II.  II,  I. 
L  lir  lAitt.  4t)  fl. 
Xmw$,  tSWi  £. 
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toward  the  sensuous  and  fleshly,  —  toward  matter;  while  tKe  p^  . 
on  tho  contrary,  is  sought  in  love  \Xi  the  purely  spiritual  dcitj. 
This  is  not  only  a  fuudainental  feature  of  the  early  Christian  moraU, 
but  it  is  found  also,  in  the  same  form,  among  the  I'latouists  above 
mentioned.  For  riutareh,  too,  liberation  fi-om  the  body  is  the 
necessary  preparuttun  for  that  reception  uf  the  working  of  divine 
grace  which  foi-ius  the  goal  of  human  life,  and  when  Nunieuius 
carriird  out  his  theory  further,  by  teaxiliing  that»  as  in  the  nniverse, 
ao  also  in  man,  two  souls,  oue  gxHid  and  oue  evil,  couteud  with  each 
otlier,'  he  yet  also  seeks  the  seat  of  the  evil  soul  iu  the  body  aod 
its  desires. 

In  these  doctrines,  also,  we  find  everywhere  emphasised,  not  only 
the  pure  spirituality  and  incorporeality  of  God,  but  likewise  the 
ineorport-ulity  of  the  individual  spirit  or  mind.     With  I'lutartdi  this 
is  shown  once  more  in  the  form  that  he  would  sepiirato  the  vov%,  the 
rational  spirit,  from  the  ^-x^,  whieh  possesses  the  sensuous  nature 
and  tho  ]iassinns  tof^tlier  with  the  power  to  move  the  hiMly.    So,  too* 
/refKcnj!*   distinguishes  the    pHychical   hrcalli   of  life    {wvoi}  C"*?*), 
which  is  of  a  tem[>orci,I  nature  and  iwund  to  the  body,  from  the  aui 
mating  spirit  {ir¥iv(ux  iowrcHuyv),  which  is  in  its  natui-e  eternal. 

These  vii^ws  of  course  appi^ar  everywhere  in  wmnection  with  th' 
doctrines  of  iminoi-tality  or  of  tho  prc-existence  and  trans  migration 
of  sonls,  of  the  Fall  through  which  or  a.s  a  punishment  for  which 
man  has  been  placed  in  matter,  and  of  the  purification  through  which 
he  is  to  free  himself  from  it  again;  and  just  in  this,  too,  the  synthe* 
sis  in  question  is  completed  more  and  more  effectively,  inasinuoh  as 
the  immutable  Eternal  whieh  remains  ever  the  same  (the  Platonic 
oJKTia)  is  recognised  ir  spirit;  the  perishable  and  changeable  in  matter. 

3.  In  these  connections  we  find  devdopiTig  gnulnnlly  a  sejiara- 
tioD  of  the  two  characteristics  which  had  been  originally  united  fl 
iu  the  conception  of  the  soul,  —  the  physiological  and  the  psycholog* 
ical,  tho  characteristic  of  vital  force  and  that  of  the  activity  of  con- 
Bcionaness.  As  in  the  schemn  that  hml  already  been  employed  by 
Aristotle,  so  now,  side  by  side  with  the  "soul"  wluoh  moves  the  body, 
appears  the  "spirit"  as  self-siibsisting  and  independent  principle, 
and  in  this  spirit  is  found  no  longer  merely  a  general  rational  activ- 
ity,  but  the  proper  essence  of  the  individual  (as  also  of  the  divine) 
jiersonafifi/.  The  triple  division  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
is  introduced  in  all  lines,  in  the  moat  various  modes  of  expression,' 


I 


iJambl.  in  Stnli.  Krl.  I.  894. 
<  Ireii.  Ailr.  Ifitr.  V.  12.  2. 

■  Of  llur  viirium*  tcrmiiitilogy  (^uxi^,  "Kf'jiin,  Twv«a,  nfuritn*^  <iNim«Jt, eic),  in 
which  Utesc  doctniica  appuur,  cxamplL's  liavu  atruiily  betiii  given  atHive,  auil 
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ud  it  is  easily  understood  that  in  this  case,  the  boundaries^  on  the 
oa«buid  betweeD  soul  and  body,  and  on  the  other  to  a  still  greater 
df^TM  betwefln  soul  and  spirit,  wen;  very  fluctuating;  for  the  soul 
pliTi  hero  the  part  of  a  mt^an  between  the  two  extremes^  matter  and 
ipiriL 

An  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  that  a  new  and  deeper  idea 
WMiid  be  gained  of  the  atiiviUen  of  consciovaneHS,  which  now  as 
*iinital"  or  "spiritual"  were  seiwinittnl  frnui  the  physiulof^cal 
hncCions  of  the  soul.  For,  when  once  removwi  in  essence  from  the 
nrpomil  world,  the  spirit  couhl  not  be  thought  as  dependent  ujioq 
••nsiUMW  intlufnces,  either  in  its  activity  or  in  tlie  objrn^t  of  its 
•ttivity;  and  while,  in  all  Gronk  philosophy,  cognition  had  been 
n^vdrd  as  the  perception  and  taking  up  of  something  given,  and 
^  silitnde  of  ttiuuglit  as  essentially  receptive,  now  the  idea  of 
Olnd  or  spirit  as  an  independent,  productive  principle  forces  its 
"■Jf  through. 

*•  Th«  beginnings  for  this  lie  already  in  the  Neo-Ptfthafforfan 
*KXrine,  in  so  far  iia  in  It  the  iipirituiilUy  of  the  immaieriai  world 
*v  Gnt  maintained.  The  immaterial  sulistauces  of  Platonic  uieta- 
I^T^ics,  tb«  Ideas,  appear  do  longer  as  self-suijsistent  essences,  but 
*Er»«nl«  cimslit»ting  the  rontent  ofinteUedual  or  spiritual  activity; 
^•d  while  they  still  remain  for  human  cognition  something  given 
determining,  they  become  orUjinal  thongfita  of  God}  Thus  the 
^^4ili«s  archetypes  of  the  world  of  experience  aro  taken  up  into 
^*«  inward  nature  of  mindj  reason  is  no  longer  merely  something 
^^h  belongs  to  the  ov<rta  or  which  is  only  akin  to  it,  it  is  the 
^itira  wima  itself;  the  immcUerial  voorUl  is  recognised  as  the  world  of 
^('iirf  or  spirit,* 

In  correspondence  with  this,  the  rational  spirit  or  intellect  (twt) 

lUfined  by  Plotinns*  as  the  unity  which  has   plurality  within 

nif,  f.«.  in  metiphysical  language,  as  duality  determined  by  unity 

in  ttaelf  indeterminate  (cf.  §  20),  ami  in  anthropological  lan- 


Trrj  ejuilj  be  tniilUiiliml.  'rbli  dnctritie  waa  duri^lnptKl  in  an  cxpcclHlly 
iterwllng  w»y  by  t.Vr\gvn  {Df  rrinr.  111.  1-^),  wIhto  itie  "uniil"  bi  ipwiWd 
■fliy  M  nuitiTe  pnwer,  partly  u  facQlty  of  Idraiion  «nd  dcetrv,  while  thi'  spirit, 
H  tM  oontnuy,  U  prnurntcd  jut  Uic  [jritii^iplH  of  judj;lnK,  on  the  one  hnnd 
w«rfi  Rnnd  and  rvfl,  mi  t!i<>  ntlir<r  tiivrnl  tu'iwi't'n  tnie  nn<l  faltw :  In  thin  alon^, 
(hifrm.  eonsiiaa  tnin't  fn>(f|ntn,  Thp  likr*  trip))*  divitiliiit  appvani  ttiMi 
riuiinuA  in  ooniMOlloo  with  his  whole  mctapbyslcal  ounstntcilon.  JPnn. 
•,  «      CI.  I  fft. 

>  CI.  HtRotnarhua,  Arlthm.  tnir.  I.  6. 

*  Wkh  ihtechanin>  iho  I'lHiDnic  doctrine  of  Idea*  pamed  over  to  the  future. 

anai*  PkAlnus.  ami  wfth  him  all  Nao-Hlaloniim,  accfpted  it.    VpI  thiH  did  not 

pfawB  without  ()|i)Mwition.     Ivonglnua  at  leaat  protesteii  ocmiiisi  It,  and  t'or^ 

■a  bis  dUciplf  vra%e  a  treatin  of  his  own  &rt  !(«#  r»C  *«£  l^Vat^xc  tA  mwri- 

.   VU    fHut.  IH  fl. 

lU  Emu  V.  P.  0;  S,  1&;  4,8. 
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^age,  as  the  synthetic  fumstinn  whirh  producea  plurality  out  of  ttt 
higher  unity.  Kroni  this  gt^ueral  point  of  view  the  Neo-PttUon 
carried  out  the  psychology  of  ooguition  under  the  pi-iuoiple  of  the 
activity/  of  r.on}if:wuHJtes8.  For  according  to  this,  the  higher  soiil  ran 
no  louger  be  looked  ui>on  as  passive,  but  must  Iw  rejpirdpd  ua  (asm- 
tially  active  in  all  its  fuu4-tious.'  All  its  iDtelligence  {trwtaxt)  resti 
upon  the  synthesis  {ffw0ttrt%)  of  various  elements;'  even  where  Uc 
cognition  refers  to  what  is  given  by  the  senses,  it  is  only  the  bodj 
'  wliioli  is  passive,  while  the  soul  in  becouiiug  eonseioua  (trwiuaStmn 
and  vapoKoXavBTjat^)  \s  :u^tivnj^  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  seusuuu& 
feelings  and  passions.  Thus  iu  the  licld  of  sensation  a  distinctiott 
is  made  hetwi-en  tlie  state  of  excitatiurj  and  the  cousciuus  penieptioQ 
of  this ;  the  fnrnier  is  a  passive  or  receptive  state  of  the  body  (w 
also  of  the  lower  soul);  the  latter  even  already  in  irooscioua  }m 
ception  (£i^L\ij^tc)  is  an  act  of  the  higher  suul,  which  Plotiau 
describes  ;u*  a  kind  of  bending  back  of  thouglit — rt^fleetlon/ 

While  coniKioiumeiia  was  thus  conceived  as  the  active  noting  of  th 
mind's  own  states,  functions,  and  contents,  —  a  theory,  whieht  i 
cording  to  Philo|>nnus,  was  carried  out  esperially  by  the  N'eo-Pli 
tonic  Plutarch  also,  —  there  resulted  from  this  with    riotiiiuji  lb 
conception  of  .•ielf-coust:iotisiiess  (trapaKoKovOtlv  iiiTy).*   His  conceptio 
of  this  was  that  the  intellect,  as  thought  antivo  and  in  motin 
{v6rjfri<i)y  has  for  its  obji*ct  itself  as  a  resting,  oiijifctivc  thuuglit 
{vtrrjTw) :  intellect  us  knowledge,  and  intellect  as  Being,  are  in  tbil 
case  identical. 

Kut  the  conception  nf  snlf-conRciousness  takes  on  also  an  ethic 
religious  colnuring  in  atu^ordanre  with  the  thought  nf  the  time. 
aCvtmi  is  at  the  same  time  ffwtiSjftrK — conxience,  t.«.  man's  knowt 
edge,  not  only  of  his  own  states  and  acts,  but  also  of  their  ethin 
worth,  and  of  the  commandment  by  the  fulfilment  of  which  tli 
estimate  of  this  worth  is  governed;  and  for  this  reason  the  dnctrin 
of  self-conscinusuf^ss  is  developed  in  the  dtK^trine  of  the  ChupeJl 
Fathers,  not  only  as  man's  knowledge  of  his  sins,  but  also  as 
ancf.  (fUTavota)  in  actively  combating  them. 

5.   The  conception  of  mind  or  spirit  a*  self-axtive»  creative  prineip 
did  not  stop  with  its  significance  for  jwychology,  ethics,  and  thcor 


'  Porpb.  Sent^tu.  10.  19  el  at. 

'Plot.  KnH.  IV.  3,  2lt. 

■  lb.  IV.  4,  18  r.  The  term  rvn/v^tt  —  wboee  mennlnp  Teminds  uk  bealilec 
of  thi?  <(M*4v  ala^r^'^picf  in  Aristotip,  and  Uiuh  ulituintf'ly  of  IMbi<>,  Tkf*rt-  IM  fj 
—  te  found  in  siuiilar  U8*>  atrvady  in  Alt^xiiiidiT  AphnHltiiiiLH,  <^u>rta.  111.  fj 
p.  177,  and  w>.  l*x),  Uiilen  ciiiplays  tbe  exprcjwinu  A«i>nd#i«  tii  iti-ftifcnaU?  I 
iM^tmtiif;  iHinsoiiitis  nf  the  change  in  the  bodily  organ  as  contrut4>d  with  i 
change  itstdf. 

4  Plot.  Srh.  I.  4. 10.  *  lb.  ni.  0. 
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of  knowledge,  but  as  the  ancient  world  {xissed  out,  this  conception 
nw  to  be  the  dominant  thoutf/U  of  religiojis  metapki/gics.  For  by 
Mdung  the  attempt  to  dorivt*  mutter  also  from  this  eicativc  spirit, 
tlus  conception  ofFered  the  possibility  of  tinally  overcoming  that 
dultsin  which  formed  the  presupposition  of  the  whole  movemeat  of 
the  ri'lipous  thought  of  thti  tune. 

Ht'ncc  It  became  the  hvst  and  highest  problem  of  ancient  philoso- 

|Lj  tu  understand  the  world  us  a  jtrottuct  of  spirit,  to  compreh«ud 

wen  Uie  corporeal  world   with  ail  of  its  phenomena  as  essentially^ 

iBteilpctuol  or  spiritual  in  its  orifjin  and  content     The  spirituaiiaa' 

Iton^i&r  uNi>er»f  is  tlie  final  result  of  ancient  philosopliy. 

'  t9hf{iiti:iutty    and    Xeo-riiLtouisn),    Orlgen    and    Plutinus,    alike 

forked  at  this  problem.     The  dnalism  of  sjtirit  and  matter  remains, 

mdeed,  persisting  in   full    force  fur  both  so  far  as  they  have  to  do 

•ilk  the  conception  of  the  phenomenal  world,  and  especially  when 

^jr  treat  otliieal  questions.     The  scnsunus  is  still  regarded  as  thnt 

•liieh  is  evil  and  alien  to  God,  from  which  the  soul  must  free  itself 

•*  order  to  return  to  unity  with  pure  spirit.     But  even  this  dai'k 

*Pot  is  to  be  illumined  from  the  eternal  light,  matter  is  to  be  recog- 

^^srrl  u  a  creation  uf  spirit     The  la^t  standpoint  of  ancient  philos- 

[**t»lijr  is  thus  tpiritmil  monism. 

Bat  in  the  solution  of  this  common  problem  the  philosophy  of 
^hrisUjuiity  and  tliat  of  Keu-Flatuniam  diverge  wiilely;  for  this  de- 
opoient  of  llie  divine  spirit  into  the  world  of  phenomena,  even 
own  tu  its  material  forms,  must  evidently  be  determined  by  the 
which  obtained  of  the  nature  of  Goil  and  of  his  relation  to  the 
rid,  and  just  in  this  Hellenism  found  itself  working  under  pre- 
[%iip[RiKiti(>ns  that  were  complcU^ly  different  from  those  of  the  doctrine 
[«f  the  new  religion. 

§  20.   Ood  and  the  World. 

The  peculiar  suspense  between  met'iphysical  monism  and  ethico- 

Li|poo8  dualism,  which  defines  the  character  of  the  entiro  Alex- 

rian  philosophy,  forces  together  all  the  thoughts  of  the  time, 

;  condenses  them  into  the  uioflt  difficult  of  problems,  that  of  the 

(nlaiioD  of  God  and  the  World. 

1.   This  problem    had   already  been  suggested  from  the  purely 

tUuforetical   side,  by   the  ojiposition   l>etween    the  Aristotelian  aiifl 

Stoic  philosophy.     The   fonner  maintiined  the  transcendence 

i.e.  his  complete  separation  from  the  world,  as  strongly  as 

flatter  maintained  the  immanence  of  God,  i.e.  the  doctrine  that 

TOod   lA  completely  merged    in  the  world.     The  problem,  and  the 

fuudometital  tendency  adopted  in  its  solution,  may,  therefore,  be 
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mccignised  ulread}'-  in  tlie  eclectio  mingling'  of  iVripatetic  and  Sti:*ic 
cosmology,  as  type  of  which  the  pseudo-Aristoteliaji  tre.itise,  Ow- 
cemiwj  tfi^  Worid  is  regarded.*  With  the  Aristotelian  doctrina 
that  the  eAsenre  of  God  iiuKsb  bu  set  far  above  Nature  (as  the  ^am> 
totiil  of  alt  iiiirtiiiular  tilings  which  are  moved),  aud  especially  above 
the  mutiitiou  of  earthly  existt-nce,  is  eiHiiiected  here  the  Stoic  en- 
deavour to  follow  the  working  of  the  divine  jHJwer  through  llxe  eulirv 
universe,  even  into  every  detail.  While,  accordingly,  the  world  was 
n'gtirded  among  the  Stoics  as  God  himself,  while  Aristotle  saw  in 
it  a  living  being,  jjurposefully  movud,  whose  outerniust  spheit* 
were  set  in  revolution  only  by  longing  for  the  eternally  uumovnl* 
purt)  Form, — a  revulutioti  couimuiiicatiiig  itself  with  evcr-lc*iM*-iiing 
perfection  to  the  lower  spheres,  —  here  tlie  luiicrocosiu  appitjm  u 
the  system  of  indiviiUial  tilings  existing  in  relations  of  mutnil 
sympathy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  supra-mnndane  God  ig  donii- 
natit  under  tlie  most  varied  forms  as  the  ]>riueiple  of  life.  Tha 
mediation  between  theism  and  p:inthei8m  is  gainecl,  partly  by  tb« 
distinction  bntwoen  thfl  essence  and  the  power  of  God,  jiartly  by 
the  graded  scale  of  the  divine  workings,  which  descemls  from  the 
heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the  earth.  Tlie  pneumu  doctrine  i» 
united  with  the  Aristotelian  cotiocjitinn  of  Go*l,  by  coiicviviug  of 
the  forces  of  Nature's  life  as  the  workings  of  pure  Spirit.* 

This  turn,  however,  but  increased  tlio  difficulty  alro;uly  inherent 
in  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  action  of  the  ileity  uiioii  the 
world.  For  this  action  was  reg:irded  as  consisting  in  th«  motion  of 
inatUM-,  and  it  was  hard  to  reconcile  this  materialisation  of  the 
divine  action  with  the  pure  spirituality  whicli  was  to  constittite  th<i 
essence  of  the  deity.  £ven  Aristotle  hail  not  become  clear  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  unmuved  mc;ver  to  that  which  was  moved  (of.  §  lU.).* 

2.  The  problem  became  more  severe  as  the  religious  dualism 
became  more  pronounced,  a  dualism  which,  not  satisfictl  with  coit- 
trasting  Gotl  as  spirit  with  matter,  the  supersensuous  sphere  with 
the  sensuous,  rather  fuUuwed  the  tendency  to  raise  the  divine  being 


1  Stratonism  as  &  tnuwfonnstion  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  in  the  direettoo. 
of  paQthelstic  imnumenr*?,  n  trannformntion  allied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoiy 
liBH  been  treated  above.  §  10,  1. 

>*  Thia  book  (priiittjil  among  the  wriUnpt  nf  Aristitk*.  39\  fl.)  may  perba] 
bavK  arijtcn  in  the  tintt  (;<<iitun'  a.i>.     Apiileiiis  wurkotl  it  over  iiittj  I^aiili. 

'  Cf.  prin.Mpnlly  Ch.  rt,  im'h  II. 

*  These  dilficuliios  in  ArUtntle*s  cane  bt«ainf  oond«niKK]  In  the  ooncvpt  nf  iha 
d^il.  For  sincu  iliu  "coniact  '*  of  tliL*  nuivi^r  witti  tlio  lUMVpd  wiu  tp^rded  as  th« 
cDiiditinn  III  nuiMoii,  it  wiu  iKTeH-tary  in  Kpi'itk  itUn  of  a  ''roniact**  iM.'iw^cn  li*^ 
and  the  beavL*n  u[  the  tixcd  Ktars.  TbU,  tmwKVtr,  wak  liable  m  ol>ji*ctkMi 
account  of  tbe  pnix-ly  Hpiritiuil  i-^bM-nco  ■>[  tli4>  duity.  mid  the  d^^  in  UiU 
received  a  n-Mtricif^l  ami  hitA'iUi-iiiAlLv  trani>f<>nni^l  uu'aninf;  (*'inin)odl 
relaUou  ").    Cf.  ArbL  J)e  Gun.  «t  Corr]  1.  0,  3i»  a  20. 
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fthow  all  that  call  be  exjierienced  aud  above  every  detiDite  conteut, 

Ufl  thus  to  make  the  Owl  who  is  aboiv  the  wori't  aho  a  God  aboot 

wmAot  wpirU,     This  ia  found  already'  wiLh  the  NeO'PijihagoreanA, 

itnubg  whom  a  wawrini,'  between  variuim  stadia  uE  duuliam  lurks 

brhind  their  mode  of  expression  iu  the  syudxtlisin   of  numbers. 

Wbru  the  "  One  "  and  the  "  iudeHiiite  duality  "  are  maintained  to  be 

pHuciples,  the  latter  indeed  always  means  matter  as  the  impure,  us 

^t  ground  of  the  im|rerfect  and  tlie  evil;  the  One,  however,  is 

(t^Utid  now  as  pure   Form,  as  spirit,  now  also  as  the  *' cause  of 

Wiwm"  which   lies    above  all    reason,  — as  the  primordial   being 

vJiioh  has  caused  to  proceed  forth  from  itself  tlie  opposition  of  the 

<I^TatiT«  One  and  duality,  of  spirit  aud  luatter.     In  this  ease  the 

'^Ikd  One,  the  tirst-buru  One  {rtfttorayww  iv)  ap^wars  as  the  perfect 

<iBaS«  of  the  highest  Oue.' 

^ttaiODuch  as  mind  or  spirit  was  thiut  made  a  product  of  the  deity, 
uotigh  the  first  aud  most  perfect  product,  this  eiTort  leil  to  raising 
^  OODceptioa  of  the  deity  even  to  wmj4eie  ahae»t^  of  all  *ifialities. 
ul«  had  been  already  shown  in  I'hih,  who  emphasised  so  sharply 
^  contrast  between  Uod  and  everytliing  Unite  tliat  he  designated 
*'<*<i  expressly  as  devoid  of  qualities  (JmMot ')  :  for  since  God  is 
*K«ltsd  above  all,  it  can  bu  said  of  him  only  that  he  has  none  of  tlie 
^ite  prodicates  known  to  human  intelligence ;  uu  name  names  him. 
*^  type  of  thought,  later  called  ■'  negative  theology,'*  we  ftud  also 
**>iong  those  Christian  Apologists  that  were  influenced  in  their  con- 
^vptions  by  Philo,  especially  with  Justin,'  and  likewise  in  part 
^iDoug  tlie  Onottiat. 

The  same  meets  us  also  in  Neo-Platonittn  in  a  still  more  iutensi- 
tied  form,  if  )>ossible.  As  in  the  Hermetiu  writings  *  Gotl  had  been 
eonsidered  as  intinito  and  inromprehensible,  as  nameless,  exalted 
•bore  all  Being,  as  the  ground  ot  Being  aud  Reason,  neither  of 
which  exists  until  created  by  him,  so  for  I'lotinus,  the  deity  is  tlie 
absolutely  transcendent  primordial  being,  exalted  as  a  perfect  unity 
abore  tnind,  which,  as  the  principle  that  contains  plurality  already 
Id  its  unity  (|  I'J.  ■!),  must  have  proceeded  forth  from  Gixl  (and 
Dot  have  been  et«mal).  This  One,  to  w,  pre«-edes  all  thought  and 
Boing ;  it  ia  infinite,  formless,  and  "  lieyond "  (^irucira)  the  intel- 
lasteftl  Dfl  well  as  the  sensuous  world,  and  therefore  without  con- 
arionsneM  and  without  activity.' 

1  Nlcumacbufl.  Thfot.  ArUkm.  p.  44. 

■  ItilL  />7   AlUif.  47  o  ;   Qu.  D.  S.  tmmut.  301  a. 

•  JuM.  AfxyU  I.  61  0.  *  l*tmnand.  4  f. 

*  It  b  ewiy  U)  utKleraiAnil  faow  a  stab-  of  ccsusy  ilevoiil  uf  will  %dA  cntuKlous- 
acM  Mid  niwd  &bove  rruton,  kppearetl  requlAi(«  for  mait*(i  n-Iation  to  ihtii  iiupra- 
nUlonsI  God-Being,  exalted  abors  all  aoilcm,  will,  wid  tiit>uj;lit.  Cf.  above,  $  18, 0. 
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Finally,  wliile  Plotimis  still  designates  this  inexpressible  Vim 
(ri  vputTov)  as  the  One,  whitih  is  the  cause  of  all  thought  aud  of  all 
Being,  and  as  the  Good,  as  the  absolute  eud  of  all  that  comes  to 
pass,  even  ibis  did  not  satisfy  the  later  members  of  the  school 
Jamblichus  set  above  the  h  of  Plotiiius  a  still  higher,  oomplptrly 
iDeffable  One  {irdwrf  appTjTOi  apxj*)t  and  I'ronlna  followed  him  in  this. 

3.  lu  op;wsitioii  to  such  dialeotical  subtilisations,  the  developmaa 
of  Christian  Otxjughi  in  tfie  Church  preserved  its  impressive  eneigr 
by  holding  fast  to  the  conception  of  Ood  as  spiritual  personcdUtf.  It 
did  this,  not  as  the  result  of  philosophical  reflection  and  reasouiog, 
but  by  virtue  of  its  immediate  attachmeut  to  the  living  belief  of  the 
Church  community,  and  just  in  this  consiste<l  its  p8ychoIr>gical 
strength,  its  power  in  the  world's  history.  This  faitb  is  breathed  in 
the  New  TcstiuQcnt;  this  is  defended  by  all  the  supporters  of 
patristic  theology,  and  just  by  this  are  the  limits  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  everywhere  dufinftfl,  as  against  the  Hellenistic  solutions  oi 
the  chief  problem  in  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

Hellenism  sees  in  personality,  in  liowever  purely  spiritual  a  mii 
ner  it  may  be  conceived,  a  restriction  and  a  characteristic  of  t! 
finite,  which  it  would  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  Supremo  Heing, 
and  admit  only  for  the  particular  gods.  Christianity,  as  a  living 
n^ligion,  demands  a  personal  relation  of  man  to  the  ground  of  tkt 
world  conceived  of  as  suprpme  persnvalittf^  luid  it  expresses 
demand  in  the  thought  of  the  divine  sonnhip  of  man. 

If,  therefore,  the  conception  of  pursunality  as  intrinsic  spirit 
ity  {geinti'jer  Innerliehkeit)  expresses  the  essentially  new  result, 
yield  which,  theoretical  aud  ethical  motives  intertwined  in  (5 
and  Hellenistic  thought,  then    it  was  Christianity  which  entc 
upon   this   inheritance   of    ancient    thought,   while    Xett-PttUonism 
turned  back  to  the  old  idea  that  saw  in  personality  only  a  trai 
tory  product  of  a  life  which  as  a  whole  is  impersonal.     It  ia 
essential  feature  of  the  Christian  conception  of  the  world  that 
regards  the  person  nnd  the  relations  of  persons  to  one  aaoUicr 
the  essence  of  reality. 

4.  In  spite  of  this  important  difference,  all  lines  of  the  Ale: 
drian  philosophy  were  confronted  by  the  same  problem,  that  of 
ing  the  deity,  thus  taken  from  the  sensible  world,  in  those  relations 
which  religious  need  demande<l.  For  the  more  deeply  the  opposi* 
tion  between  God  and  the  world  was  felt,  the  more  anient  became 
the  longing  to  overcome  it  —  to  overcome  it  by  a  knowledge  tliat 
should  understand  the  world  also  through  <i<jd,  and  by  a  life 
should  retnrn  out  of  the  world  to  God. 
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Heoe«  the  dualism  of  God  and  the  world,  as  well  as  that  of  spirit 
tad  matter,  is  but  the  stirting-point  —  taken  in  the  filings  —  and 
tile  prt'sup position  uf  the  Alfxandrian  philosophy:  its  goal  is 
«Terjwhere,  theoretically  as  well  as  praolioally,  to  vaiuiuish  this 
daalism.  Just  in  this  consists  the  j>eRuIiarity  uf  this  period,  that 
it  is  anxious  to  close,  in  knowledge  and  will,  tlio  cleft  which  it  finds 
m  tt«  feelings. 

This  period,  to  he  siire^  produced  also  theories  of  the  world  in 

»hich  dualism  asserted  itself  so  predominantly  as  to  became  fixed 

tt  tlwir  immovable  biisis.      Here  belong  primarily  Philouists  like 

ircb,  who  uot  only  treated  mattt^r  as  an  original  principle  side 

le  with  the  deity,  because  the  deity  could  in  nowise  be  tho 

il  of  the  evil,  but  also  assumed  beside  God,  the  "evil  world- 

i)  '^  as  a  third  principle  in  the  formation  of  this  indifferent  nmtter 

**kUi  a  wurld.     A  part  of  the  Gnostic  systems  present  tlieuiselves 

■«rc,  however,  for  especial  consideration. 

This  first  fantastic  attempt  at  a  Christian  theology  was  niled 
^Mughout  by  tlic  thoughts  of  sin  and  redemption,  and  the  fundo- 
kkieotal  chamcter  of  Gnostii^ism  consists  in  titis,  that  from  the  ]X)int 
*f  new  of  these  ruling  tliuughts  tho  cotieeptions  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy were  put  in  relation  with  the  myths  of  Oriental  religious. 
Thus  with  Viilf'titinus^  side  by  side  with  the  deity  (irporarMp)  poured 
Out  into  the  Plerumu  or  fulness  (to  irAt)pw/ia)  uf  spiritual  forms, 
the  Vuid  (tu  kctu^),  likewise  original  und  from  eternity; 
Form  appears  matter,  l)eside  the  good  appears  the  evil,  and 
igh  from  the  self-unfolding  of  the  deity  (cf.  6,  U-lnw)  an  entire 
iritual  world  has  been  formed  in  the  "  fulness  '*  aliove  men- 
loned.  the  eorfioreal  world  is  yet  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  fallen 
yEon  (ef.  §  21)  who  builds  his  inner  nature  into  matter.  So,  too, 
Sntuminua  set  matter,  as  the  domain  of  Satan,  over  against  God's 
IptslIri  nf  light,  and  regaciled  the  earthly  world  as  a  contested  l)ound- 
bfy  province  for  whose  possejision  the  good  and  evil  spirits  strive 
by  their  action  upon  man ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  mythology 
of  Barde»aMa  was  arranged,  which  placed  beside  the  "  Father  of 
Life"  a  female  deity  as  the  receptive  power  in  the  formation  of  the 
vorliL 

Kut  dualism  reanhed  its  culmination  in  a  mixed  religion  which 
ftroso  in  the  tliird  century  under  the  influence  of  the  Gnostic  systems 
bined  with  a  return   to  the  old    Persian   mythology,  —  jtfiuni- 
*    The  two  realms  of  good  and  evil,  of  light  and  darkness. 


'Thr  f«»iindpr,  Maul  fpnibably  240-^80  *.t>.),  nrfiaido*!  his  diKtrin^  m  the 

nmuuioi:  of  ChriAlianity  itiid    ib«  ii  rcvflatinn  of    \\\v  l'anu;lft«-.     lie  full 

>  TJctlm  to  the  pemxrutiuD  of  (be  l*f>nuAD  prkitU,  but  bis  religion  aooa  becune 
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of  peace  ajid  strife,  stand  here  opposed  a-s  eternally  aa  their  princes, 
God  and  Satau.  iltTc,  tuo,  Uih  furmu,tiou  of  the  world  U  euueuived  of 
as  a  uiixtuie  of  gocxl  and  evil  elt!im;nts,  —  brought  about  bj  a  viol*. 
tiou  of  the  boutidiuies;  In  luaii  tlte  cuuflicl  of  a  good  tioul  beUm^&{ 
to  the  realm  of  light,  and  of  an  eril  soul  arising  from  darluietts^  ii 
asumueJ,  and  a  redeiu]>tion  in  expected  that  shall  coiupletcl)r  sep** 
rale  both  realms  aguin. 

Thus  at  the  close  of  the  period  it  \b  shown  in  the  clearest  manner 
that  tlie  dualism  of  the  time  rested  essentially  upon  ethia>-religioiu 
motives.  By  adoptiug  as  their  point  of  view  for  theoretical  expLaru- 
tiou  the  judgment  of  worth,  in  accordance  with  which  meu,  things, 
and  relations  are  characterised  as  good  or  IkuI,  thcde  tUiukera  caiiu 
to  trace  the  origin  of  thu  thus  Jivided  universe  back  to  two  different 
causes.  In  the  pro[ier  sense  of  the  judgment,  only  one  of  theae 
causes,  that  of  the  gwxl,  should  be  regarded  aii  positive  and  hare 
the  niune  of  deity,  but  in  a  theoretical  aspect  the  otlier  alst»  fullj 
maintains  its  claim  to  metaphysical  originality  and  eternity  («vni>. 
But  even  from  this  relation  it  may  be  seen  that  as  soon  as  tlio  mrtar 
physical  relation  w:ts  completely  a<lapted  to  the  etliical,  this  must  in 
itself  lead  to  a  removid  of  the  dualism. 

■).  In  fai^t,  dualism,  from  motives  tliat  were  most  pi^culiarljf  Jtft 
own,  produced  a  series  ot  ide;Ls  through  which  it  prepared  it«ow« 
overcoming.  For  the  8hari>er  the  antithesis  between  the  spiritual 
God  and  the  material  world,  and  the  greater  the  distance  between 
man  aud  the  object  of  his  religiomt  longiug,  the  more  the  lic«d 
asserted  itself  of  bringing  about  again,  by  iiUermedftMe  linka,  a  uuios 
of  what  yfna  thus  seixtrated.  The  theoretical  signiticauco  of  this 
was  to  render  comprehensible  and  free  from  objections  the  action 
of  the  deity  upon  matter  alien  tu  him  and  unworthy  of  him  ;  prac- 
tically these  links  kul  the  signiticancc  of  serving  as  »icrjiii/i#ri 
between  man  and  God,  having  the  ]>ower  to  lead  man  out  of  his  sen- 
suous vileni'ss  to  the  Hupreuie  Being.  Bnth  interests  were  alike 
suggestive  of  the  mcthotls  by  wliich  the  Stoics  had  Wnowu  how  to 
utilise,  in  their  religion  of  Nature,  the  popular  faith  in  iho  lower 
deities. 

This  metliation  theory  was  first  attcmpte<l  on  a  large  and  thorough 
plan  by  Philo,  who  gave  it  its  definite  direction  by  bringing  it  into 
clotto  relations,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Keo- Pythagorean  doctrine 
of   Ideas,  on  the  other  hand  with  the  doctrine  of  angels   in  hi« 

greatly  «!Xteii4«!il,  an*!  nmliiUiiiu'd  iUh<U  Ui  vigour  far  on  into  Uie  Middle  Asoa- 
Wtj  are  bo«t  LnAtrtictc-tl  will)  rc-ii^arii  Lu  li  Ihrontrh  Aii>;u8Une.  who  was  himnrlf 
for  a  Ume  au  niJliiTi--nl  of  )L  Cf.  K.  C.  Daitr,  Dm  miiHirhSiMcke  tirtigiont- 
fy«teM  (T(ibiD|{VI^  lH30>i  O.  ViOgvl,  Mani  und  vtina  U/ux  Cl^lps.  1802). 
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liKioB.     The  mediiiting  powers,  in  imnsideriDg  which  Philo  had  in 

itA  mure  the  theoretical  siguiticauce  and  the  explanation  of  the 

mce  of  (iod  iiijon  the  worM,  he  dt'sij^nates  aceordiug  to  tlie 

:itig  )H>iut  uC  view  uf  his  iiivi;&tigatiuii,  riuw  :ls   Iilejus,  now  as 

M-tiu^  (uTM-s,  or  agaiu  aa  llie  angels  oT  iiod ;  hut  witlt  this  is  always 

euuaet'tcd  the  thuu<;lit  tliat  these  intermediate  nieiiiboi-s  have  part 

III  fiod  as  iu  the  worlds  that  they  belung  to  God  and  yet  arc  different 

hoax  kiin.     So  the  Ideas  are  regjvrded,  ou  tlie  one  Land,  in  Neo- 

Vjiliugoroan  fashion  as  thoughts  of  God  and  content  of  his  wis- 

tlon,  but  again,  after  the  old  I'lati-iuic  thought,  as  au  intellij^iblc 

ttiilil  (i(  archHiyi>fs,  t*rcat«d  by  God:  and  if  tht'Si*  archt^ty|>es  are 

hidd  to  be  al  the  same  time  the  active  forces  whii;h  sliupe  the  utior- 

dmd  matter  a<:coriling  to  their  purjiotteful   meaning,  the  forces 

l^ipear  in  lliis  case  souii-times  iiS  powiTS  so  independent  that  by 

USKtiiiig  them  the  forniatioii  and   i>reservation  of  the  world,  all 

innuHliatr  relation  between  God  and  the  world  is  avoideil,  and  some- 

feilM  again  as  sotuetliiiig  ntt^iehed  Xa)  the  divine  essence  and  I'epre- 

■Mbg  it      Finally,  as  angels  they  are  indeed  real  mythical  forms, 

Uti  ftra  d#Bignat4.'d  as  the  servants,  the  ambassadors,  the  messengers, 

'Of  Gixl,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  represent  the  rlifferent  sides  and 

Mutinies  uf  the  divlnt!  e.sseneei  which,  it  is  true,  is  as  a  wliole  un- 

■uowablr  and  inexjiressilde  in  its  depth,  hut  which  reveals  itself 

r**t  in  them.     Tliia  double  nature,  eouditioued  by  the  fundamental 

"Qglil  of  the  system  itself,  brings  willi   it  the  <x>nsequence  that 

ideal  forces  have  tlio  signiHcancn  of  the  contents  of  gener.U 

itious,  and  yet  :ire   at  the  same  time  furnished  with  all  tlic 

of  |>er8oiiality ;  and  just  tbis  )>eeuliar  nmal^matiim  of  ecien- 

6r:uid  mythical  mudes  of  thou}{ht,  this  inrlelinite  twili^lit  in  which 

vuiire  doctrine  remains,  is  the  essential  and  im|>ortiuit  tliereiii. 
The  santa  is  true  of  tlte  last  inference,  with  which  rhilo  con- 
IoiIhI  thin   \uu\   of    thonnlit.     The    fulness   of   Ideju,    foree.s,  and 
\m  WW*  itsidf  in  turn  an  entim  world,  in  which  ptundity  and 
iioD  ruled:  between  it  and  the  one  unmoved,  cliangeless  deity 
w&s  need  of  still  a  higher  intermediate  link.     As  the  Idea  is 
to  the  iudiviiUuil   ]>ht*uoiuenii,  so  the  highest  of  the  Ideas 
Touwmror),  tho  "Idea  of  the  Ideas,**  must  be  related  to  the 
thfjDMdvca,  —  as  force  is  relat^-d  to  it*  ai'tivities  in  the  world 
Sfmsc.  so  the  nitional  World-force  in  general  must  l>e  related  to 
forces:  the  world  of  angels  must  iind  its  unitary  coneliLoion  in 
igel.     This  sum-total  of  the  divine  activity  in  the  world, 
designates  by  the  SUjio  eonce|>tion  of  the  Logos.     This  also 
with   him,   on   this   aeeonnt,  in  wavering*,  changing;   light. 
Logos  is^  on  tlie  one  hand,  the  divine  wisdom,  resting  within 
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Itself  {(ioii>U—X.ayo^ivht^6tTo^\  <*f.  p.  200,  note  1),  and  the  produciii 
rutioual  power  of  the  Supreme  Being;  it  is,  on  the  other  handj 
Reason  as  coming  forth  from  the  deity  (Xuyoc  ir/>o^opcxoc,  **  uttt^ftid 
Reason  "),  the  self-subs  latent  image,  the  tirat-born  sou,  who  is  not. 
as  is  Qod,  without  origiu,  nor  yt;t  has  he  arisen,  as  have  wo  info; 
he  is  the  second  Ood}  Through  him  God  formed  the  world,  and  b« 
is  ill  turn  also  the  high  priest,  who,  through  his  intercession,  creatnt 
and  preserves  relations  Iiotween  man  and  the  deity.  He  is  knu* 
able,  while  God  himself,  as  exalted  above  all  determination,  retnaius 
unknowabln:  he  is  God  in  so  far  as  God  forms  the  life-princJ[ilc 
of  tho  world. 

Thus  the  tmiisceiidence  and  imtnaneuce  of  God  divide  as  sciiafAb' 
potencies,  to  rtimain  united,  nevertheless ;  the  Ix)gos,   u.h  the  God 
within  the  world,  is  the  "dwelling-place"  of  the  God  without  tli« 
world.     The  more  difticndt  the   forn»   whieh  this  relation  jiRsumeiJ 
for  abstract  thought,  the  richer  the  imager)*  iu  which  it  is  sft  furtb^ 
by  Philo.* 

G.    With  this   Logos  doctrine  the  first  step  was  taken  toward 
filling  the  cleft  between  God  and  the  sensible  world  by  a  detinitv'j 
graded  succession  of  forms,  descending,  with  gradual  transitiouspl 
from  unity  to  plurality,  from  unchangeableness  to  changeableuess,* 
from  the  immaterial  to  the  material,  from  the  spiritual  to  the  sea-J 
saous,  from  the  perfect  to  the  imperfect,  from  the  good  to  the  bad^ 
and  when  this  series,  thus  arranged  by  rank,  was  conceived  of 
the  same  time  as  a  system  of  causes  and  effects  which  again  wcr 
themselves  causes,  there  resulted  from  this  a  new  exposition  of  tbfl 
cosmogonic  process,  iu  which  tlie  world  of  sense  was  derived  fron 
the  divine  essence  by  means  of  all  these  intermediate  members. 
At  the  same  time,  the  other  thought  was  not  far  distant,  that  th 
stages  of  this  process  should  be  regaivled  also  in  their  reverse  on)er,| 
as  the  stages  by  which  man,  ensnarerl  in  the  world  of  sense,  Itoeom 
reunited  with  God.     And  so.  both  theoretically  and  practie-ally,  th4 
path  is  broken  on  which  dualism  is  to  be  overcome. 

A  problem  was  thus  taken  up  again  which  Vlato  in  hia  latpfl 
Pythagorean i sing  period  had  had  in  mind,  and  the  oldest  Academe 
oians  as  well,  when  they  sought,  with  the  aid  of  the  number  theory^ 


*  Philo  In  Kus.  Frttp.  Ev.  VII.  1-t.  1.  With  a  rtomt'whai  BtronK»'r  ompbiudH 
upon  perKonnlUy,  ihej^i^  >taint>  cimwpudns  aiv  found  iii  .luntin,  AjmL  I.  32 ;  l>iaL 
c  Tryph,  5*1  f. 

■  Cumu'i-UNl  with  all  Ihese  docirtiiGs  is  tbe  fact,  that  with  Phlki  the  RfiiritJ 
In  the  World  o(  expcrieiu-c  wltupIcs  a  dmililful  ixwilion  betwfeii  l\w  'w  ■         '  A' 
and  thf  mai^riAl:  Uih  nvs  iif  nmii,  tht-  f»i-<illv  of  tlioii;£hl  niu)  will.  i> 
UiK  divine  I^ig>.wt  (uviMi  it)*'  ilC'tiKiiM  an«  df^tgiiatt'd  Mftrr  the  SLoio  ai..u>. 
X^o*),  and  jet  It  bt  a^ia  charactcriNi-d  an  finest  pnvojua. 
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to  eompreliend  bow  Ideas  and  things  proceeded  forth  from  the 
divine  unity.  But  it  hfid  been  shown  at  that  time  that  this  scheme 
of  the  development  of  plurality  out  of  thn  One»  as  regards  its 
rehiLion  to  the  preditrates  of  worth,  admitted  two  upposite  interpre- 
tations: viz.  the  riatoiiic  mode  of  view,  defended  by  Xeuocr.ites, 
that  the  One  is  the  good  and  the  perfect,  and  that  that  which  is 
derived  from  this  is  the  imiMjrfect  and,  ultimately,  the  bad,  and  the 
opposing  theory,  held  by  Speusippus.  that  Die  j^'ood  is  only  the  final 
product,  not  the  starting-point  of  the  dpvplopment,  and  that  this 
8tarting-|H)int  is  to  be  sought,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  indefinite,  the 
incomplete.'  It  is  customary  to  distinffuisli  the  aljove-described 
doctrines  as  the  sffplem  of  wuittalion  and  the  sjfsiem  of  evolution. 
The  former  term  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  this  system,  which  was 
decidedly  prevalent  in  the  religious  philosopliy  of  Alexandrianism, 
the  se|xirate  formations  of  the  wt»rld-pr<Mluciiig  I-*ogo8  were  ofteu 
designated  by  the  Stoic  term,  as  "emanations"  (ATroppouu)  of  the 
divine  essence. 

Yet  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  is  not  lacking  in  attempts  at 
evolutionary  systems.  In  particular,  these  were  especially  avail- 
able for  Guosti<;i»}a ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  degree  to  which  it 
had  strained  the  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter,  this  system  was 
necessarily  inclined  to  scelt  the  loonistit;  way  of  csca|>c  rather  in  an 
indifferent,  original  ground,  which  divided  itself  into  the  opposites. 
Hence  where  the  Gnostics  sought  to  transcend  dualism,  —  and  tliis 
was  the  case  with  the  most  importJint  of  them,  —  they  pr»)jected 
not  only  a  eosmogonic  but  a  theiMjonir.  process,  by  which  the  deity 
nnfolded  himself  from  the  darkness  of  his  primeval  essence, 
through  opposition,  to  complete  revelation.  Thus,  with  Battflei/les, 
the  nameless,  original  ground  is  called  the  uot  (yet)  existing  God 
(A  o£k  «k  $toi).  This  Iwing,  we  hear,  produced  the  world-soed 
(iru««nr«p/i«i),  in  which  the  spiritual  forces  (ulori^r^)  lay  unordered 
aide  by  side  with  the  material  forces  (o/Mip^to).  The  forming  and 
orili^riug  of  this  chaos  of  forces  is  completed  by  tlieir  lon^ug  for  the 
deity.  In  connection  with  this  process  the  various  "sonsliips,"  the 
spihtnal  world  (virc^Kocr^xta),  separate  themselves  from  the  material 
world  (koct/uk),  and  in  the  course  of  the  process  of  generation  all  tho 

kcres  of  the  thus  developed  deity  ultimately  become  separate; 

ih  attmns  its  allotted  place,  the  unrest  of  striving  cerises,  and  the 
peace  of  glorification  rests  over  the  All. 

Motives  from  both  Bystrma,  that  of  evolution  and  that  of  emana- 
tion, apjM^ar  peeuHfirly  mingled  in  the  <loatriue  of  Vtilentiutis.     For 


>  CL  Arist.  iltt.  XIV.  4.  lUOI  b  18 ;  Xn.  7, 1072  b  81. 
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here  the  spirituul  world  {jr\^pwiia)  or  system  of  tlie  "jEoti*"  \\n 
cterual  essences,  is  developed  tirst  as  an  unfoldiog  of  the  dark  mi 
luysteriouK  primitive  Depth    (fi\iB<n)  to  self-revelation,  and  ia  tliA 
second  place  ati  a  descending  production  of  more  imperfect  fumia. 
The  mythical  schema  in  this  is  the  Oriental  pairing  of  male  uut 
female  deities.     In  the  highest  piur  or  "syzygy  "  there  appears  side 
byside  witlitlie  original  Ground  "Silence"  (aiyij),  which  is  alsoeulltni 
"Tliouglit  "  («w<Ha).     From  tliis  union  of  the  Original   Itciug  w:tb 
the  caiKUMty  of  beuomiug  conscious  there  proceeds  as  the  Hrstiwro  the 
Spirit  (here  called  vow)  which  in  the  second  syzygy  haa  as  itsobjfei 
"Truth,"  I.e.  the  intelliyihle  worhl,  the  realm  of  Ideas.    Thus,  having 
itself  come  to  full  revelation,  tlie  deity  in  tlie  tliird  syzygy  takea  the 
form  of  "Reason"  {Xoytt^)  and  "Jjife"  ({«*i;),  and  in  the  foufih 
.syzyKv  bRt'omes  the  printilple  of  external  reviilation  as  "  Ideal  Man  " 
{avQpfuvos)   and  "Cun)nuinity  "   (^xxAi^c'u,  church).     While  the  de- 
scending process  has  thus  already  begun,  it  is  continncfi  still  furtlie'r 
by  the  fart  that  frnm  the  third  and  fourth  syzygics  still  other  .■£)»« 
proceed,  which,  Ujgclhnr  with   the   sacred   Kiglit,   form  the  eolirtr 
Vleruma,  but  which   stand  farther  and  farther  removed  froui  tlk^ 
original  Ground.     It  is  the  last  of  these  .Kons,  *'  Wisdom  "((fo^>  s 
that,  by  sinful  longing  after  the  original  Ground,  gives  occasion  f*  *" 
the  8e]>jiratiou  of  this  Longing  and  of  its  being  cast  into  the  lUftU^" 
rial  Void,  the  (reyco/io,  thure  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  eaithl,^ 
world. 

If  wo  luok  at  the  philosophical  thouglits  which  lie  back  of  ibfs*^ 
higiily  ambiguous  myth-constructions,  it  is  easy  to  understand  lhii>t^ 
the  school  of  the  Valcntinians  diverged  into  various  theories.    Fo^      I 
in  no  other  system  of  that  time  are  dualistic  and  monistic  motives 
of  both  kinils,  from  tiin  Mystem  of  evoltitiun  as  well  as  from  tlmtof 
emanation,  so  intricately  mingled. 

7.  ChiriByJ  coaceptionallyt  ;uul  freed  from  mythical  apparatofi. 
the  like  motives  appear  in  tlic  doctrine  of  I'lotinus,  yet  in  such  4 
manner  that  in  the  system  as  completed  the  principle  of  emanatiw 
almost  entirely  crowds  out  the  other  two. 

The  synthesis  of  transcendence  and  immanence  is  sought  by 
Plotiniiri  also  in  the  lUreetion  of  preserving  the  essence  of  God  as 
the  ab-solntoly  one  and  unchangeable,  while  plumlity  and  ehangeft- 
hility  bi'long  only  to  his  workings.'  Of  the  "  First,"  which  is  ex- 
alted above  all  finite  ib^tcrminatinns  and  oppositions,  notlung  what- 
ever can   bo   predicated  iu    the  strict  seiuie  (cf.  above,  2).     It  is 

■  — ~ — ■ — — —  — —  ^ 

'  In  BO  far  wp  find  Iinre,  coined  fnto  ilunlncirAl  fnrm,  tlic  protitcm  of  ihe 
Kh-alii'S  and  IIi  rat^litiis,  with  wl.i<li  fircik  iiu'lsijiliy.siL'rt  bt-fran,  —  a  pniblem 
whiuli  uWi  iltfttTiiiiiied  the  nature  uf  I'lalunbtm. 
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dnly  in  au  tmpropf^r  senRe,  in  its  relation  to  the  world,  that  it  can 
lie  desigiiatfil  -aa  tlie  tufuiite  OnRf  as  the  Good,  and  :is  the  highest 
Po»i'r  ur  ForiTf  (rpwri/  SiVu/aic),  and  the  workings  lA  tliis  Powor 
■hich  constitute  the  uiiivrt-se  aro  tu  be  regarded,  uol  aa  ramificar 
tjotv*  and  parts  into  which  thcsubetance  of  the  First  divides,  and  so 
XnA  u  "  emanations  "  ju  the  propter  sense,  but  mthcr  jls  overflowing 
bT-produeta  which  in  nowise  chanyo  the  subst;uu*e  it*teif,  even 
ibiwgb  ihey  proc'ei*d  from  tlie  necessity  of  its  essence. 

to  express  this  rehition  in  figurative  form  I'lotiniis  employs  the 
ilnlog)'  of  litjfUf  —an  aiuiUigy  wliieh,  in  turn,  has  also  lui  influence 
ia  Jelcrminuig  iiis  eouoeptiou.  Light,  without  suffering  at  all  in  its 
ovut^cnco  or  itself  enU-ring  into  motion,  shines  into  Uie  darkness 
wd  )inxlucc«  about  Itsetf  an  atmosphere  of  brightness  that  decreases 
in  hiiensity  inure  and  more  from  the  point  which  is  its  sonrci",  and 
fiftaliy  of  itself  loses  itself  in  darkness.  So  likewise  the  workings 
<'f  lie  One  and  (jooil,  as  they  become  more  and  more  separate  from 
•Bir  wuire,  proct-cdin^  thruu^ih  the  imlividual  spheres,  become 
■ad  more  imperfect  and  at  hist  change  suddenly  into  the  dark, 
l^lppOsSte  —  matter. 

The  Rrst  sphere  of  this  divine  activity  is,  according  t"  I'lntinus, 
<ii(f  or  ru/tu/iri/  Hiiirit  (tatf),  in  whieh  the  suldiiiie  unity  tliffeivn- 
itself  into  the  duality  of  thought  and  Being,  i.e.  into  that  of 
snd  its  objects.  In  mind  the  essence  of  the  deity  is 
the  unity  of  the  thought-funrtion  (v<%*r«) ;  for  this 
inght  which  is  !d*'nticul  with  Bidng  is  not  n*gardml  as  an  activity 
begins  or  ceases,  eliauging  as  it  were  with  it£  objects,  but  as  the 
lal,  pure  jwrceptiuii.  ever  the  same,  of  its  own  content,  whicli  is 
like  essence  with  itself.  Hut  this  content,  the  world  of  Ideas, 
eternal  Iteing  {ttvaia  in  the  Tlatouic  sense)  as  contrasteil  with 
ena.  is, as  intelligible  world  (kcnt/mk  voijtvc),  at  the  same  time 
principle  of  plurality.  For  the  Idena  are  not  merely  thoughts 
archetypes,  but  are  at  the  same  time  the  moving  forces  (m 
It)  of  lower  reality.  Because,  therefore,  unity  and  variety 
united  in  this  intelligible  world  as  the  principles  of  iiersiKUMic^ 
id  of  (Mvurrencp  ami  chiing**,  and  are  yet  ;igain  Sfparated,  the  fun- 
ental  conceptions  (categories)  of  this  world  are  these  five,'  viz. 
leiug  or  Kxisling  (to  oi-),  Ut^st  (oraotc),  Motion  or  Change  ( Ni'mTo-it ) , 
dvDtity  (rnvToTTc),  and  nilfcrenco  {Irtpanj^).  Mind,  then,  as  a 
loetkm  which  has  detertninabe  contenta,  and  carries  plurality 
rithiti  ItAelf,  is  the  form  through  which  the  deity  causes  all  empiri- 


*  WcU  koowo  frum  thu  dialugae,  Ifae  Sophirt,  of  (he  Corput  tHatonktttn.    CL 
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cai  reality  to  pi-oceed  forth  from  itself :  God  as  productive  principle^  | 
as  grouud  of  tbe  world,  is  miud  or  rational  spirit. 

But  spirit  needs  to  shine  out  in  a  similar  manner  in  order  to  pio-j 
duce  the  world  from  itself;  its  most  immediate  product  is  the  wh^I 
and  this  in  turn  evinces  its  activity  by  shaping  matter  into  cor- 
poreality.    The  peculiar  position  of  the  "soul"  therefore  consists 
in  this,  that  it,  perceiving  or  beholding,  receives  the  content  of 
spirit,  tlie  world  of  Ideas,  and  after  this  archetype  (ciVuv)  forms 
the  world  of  sense.     Contrasted  with  the  creative  spirit,  it  is  tlits 
receptire,  eontrasted  with  matter,  the  active  principle.    And  tbis> 
duality  of  the  relations  toward  the  liigher  and  the  lower  is  here  so 
strongly  emphasised  that  just  <is  ''spirit"  divided  into  thought  sucl 
Being,  so  the  soul,  for  Plotinus,  is  out  and  out  doubled:  as  sunlc 
into  the  blissful  cuubemplatiuu  of  the  Ideas  it  is  the  higher  soul, 
the  soul  proper,  the  ^uj^rji  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word;  it.8 
formativf!  power,  it  is  the  lower  suul,  the  <^iiN7is  (equivalent  to  tlie 

kaytfi  trvtpfuiriKo-i  of  the  8toics). 

All  these  determinations  apply  on  the  one  hand  to  the  univer 
soul  <W(vrld-soul  —  IMato),  anil  on  the  other  to  the  individual  soul^l 
which  have  pi-oceeded  fruin  it  as  the  particular  fornis  which  it  ho 
taken  on,  especially  therefore  to  human  souls.     The  ^wns,  the  foi 
mativR  [lowerof  Nature,  is  distiugHitiheil  from  the  |)ure,  ideal  worli-j 
soul :  from  the  latter  emanate  the  gods,  from  the  former  the  demons- ' 
Beneath  man*s  knowing  soul,  wliich  turns  back  to  the  spirit,  its 
home,  stands  the  vital  foi-cc  which  forms  the  body.     Thus  the  sepa^ 
ration  in  the  characteristics  of  the  concept  of  the  soul  —  a  separatioti 
which  developed  materially  frum  dualism  (of.  §  19,  3)  — is  hfirede^ 
manded  formally  by  the  coniieoted  whole  of  the  metaphysical  system- 

lu  this  couruxition,  t5us  working  of  the  soul  upon  matter  is  of 
course  conceived  of  as  purjiosive,  that  is,  as  appropriate  or  adaptpi 
for  ends,  bRcanso  it  ultimately  goes  back  to  spirit  and  reason 
(Xoyos)  J  but  since  it  is  a  work  of  the  lower  soul,  it  is  regarded  as 
undesigned,  unconscious  direction,  whiidi  proceeds  according  to 
natui-al  ucccssity.  As  the  outer  portions  of  the  rays  of  light  pene- 
trate into  the  darkness,  so  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  to 
ilhiraine  matter  with  its  glory  which  arises  from  spirit  and  from 
the  One. 

This  maJtter,  however, —and  this  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  iu  the  metaphysics  of  Plotinus,  —  must  not  be  lookeil  ujton 
as  a  corporeal  mass  subsistiug  in  itself  beside  the  One ;  it  is,  rather, 
itself  without  body,  immaterial.'     Uodies  are  indeed  formed  out  of 
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it,  but  it  is  itseir  no  ixidy  ;  aud  since  it  is  thus  neither  spiritual  nor 
corporeal  in  its  naturt;,  it  ciuiiiot  be  iU;teniiiut;d  by  any  qualities 
(oirwos).  bul  I'ur  I'lutiuus,  this  episluiiiulugiuiil  indelermiiiateness 
has,  ttC  the  sanie  tim<;,  the  fariiio  of  metuphysiuat  iudetermiuuteness. 
Matter  is  for  him  absolute  negativity,  pure  privation  {cripy^i^), 
complete  absence  of  IJeing,  abaolute  Non-h^iug:  it  is  related  to  the 
Uue  as  diirkness  to  light,  as  the  unipty  to  the  lull.  This  vktf  of 
the  Keo-lMatoiiists  is  uut  the  Aristutfdian  or  the  SU>ic,  but  is  onee 
more  the  i*lat.o»io ;  it  is  emjittf,  durk  upace.^  So  tar  in  ancient 
tbouglit  does  the  working  of  tlie  Eleutic.  idontificution  of  enij)ty 
spoee  with  Nun-Uiiiiy;,  and  of  tlie  farther  extension  uf  this  dut^trine 
by  Deuiocritus  aiul  I'lato,  extend:  in  Neo-1'latonism,  also,  s])aee 
serves  as  the  presupposition  tor  the  niultiplicatinn  which  the  Idwis 
find  in  the  phenomenal  world  of  sense.  For  this  reason,  with 
IMotinns,  also,  the  lower  soul,  or  ^Mrif,  whose  oSiee  it  is  to  shine 
out  upon  niattt^r,  is  the  principle  of  divisibility,' while  the  higher 
soul  imssesses  the  indivisibility  which  is  akin  to  the  nitional  siiirit. 

In  this  pure  negativity  lies  a  ground  for  the  possibility  of  deter- 
mining by  a  predicate  of  worth  tins  matter  thus  rinvoid  of  quali- 
tii's ;  it  is  the  evil.  As  absoltile  want  {wtrm  w<iiTtX^%),  u.s  the 
negation  of  the  One  and  of  Being,  it  is  also  the  negution  of 
the  Good,  an-oixrut  clya^ou.  But  by  introducing  the  eoueeption 
of  evil  in  this  manner,  it  receives  a  special  form :  evil  is  not  itself 
something  positively  existent }  it  is  want,  or  deiicienoy ;  it  is  lack 
of  tJ»e  Good,  Non-being.  This  coneeption  tlms  formed  gave  Plotinus 
a  welcome  argument  for  theodic;/;  if  the  evil  i»  not,  it  need  not  be 
justified,  and  so  it  follows  fi-om  the  sheer  conceptions  as  so  deter> 
min<?d  tliat  all  that  is,  is  good. 

For  Plotinus,  therefore^  the  world  of  the  senses  is  not  in  itself 
ctU  any  more  than  it  is  in  itsidf  good;  but  because  in  it  light 
passes  over  into  darkness,  iHM-uuse  it  thus  presents  a  mixture  of 
Being  and  Non-being  (the  Platonic  conception  of  ymais  liere  comes 
into  force  anew),  it  is  ^ood  so  far  as  it  h;is  jiart  in  Gml  or  the 
Good;  i.e.  nofnr  ax  it  i'j*;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evil  in  so  far 
as  it  has  part  in  matter  or  the  ISWl;  i.e.  m  so  far  09  it  i«  not  [has 
no  real,  positive  existence].  Evil  projier,  the  true  evil  (n-purov 
xoxov),  is  matter,  negation;  the  corporeal  world  can  be  called  evil 
only  because  it  is  formed  out  of  matter :  it  is  secondary  evil  (Scvrcpof 
Kojcov);  and  the  predicate  "eril "  belongs  to  souls  only  if  they  give 

'  EnHfdtt.  III.  (J,  IH.  ITitivonui)  empty  fqiac*!  f.mrw  i\n>  iMMwlhiUiy  (vwoKtlturor) 
for  llif  tixisU'iicf  uf  bn(lii.w.  wbile,  "ti  Uip  nt-liHr  li.iinl.  lli«  iMvrtii'ular  spiilial  dHter- 
miimtt'iit'ig.s  I»  condiUooed  by  tho  uftturo  of  tbe  budie*,  il.  4,  12. 

«  lb.  III.  it,  I. 
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themselves  over  to  matter.  To  be  sure,  this  eutrance  into  matter 
belongs  to  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  soul  itself;  the  S(nil 
forms  just  that  sphere  in  which  the  shining  forth  of  the  dfitv 
passes  over  into  matter,  and  this  participation  in  evil  is,  tlierefon*, 
for  the  soul,  a  natural  necessity  which  is  to  be  conceived  of  as 
a  continuation  of  its  own  proceeding  forth  from  the  rational 
spirit.* 

By  this  distinction  of  the  world  of  sense  from  matter,  Plotinus 
was  able  to  do  justice,  also,  to  the  positive  element  in  ]>henomena.' 
For  since  the  original  power  works  through  spirit  and  soul  ui«on 
matter,  all  that  in  the  world  of  sense  really  exists  or  is,  is  evidently 
itself  soul  and  spirit.  In  this  is  rooted  tlte  spiritual isation  of  tii<; 
corporeal  world,  the  idealising  of  the  universe,  wliieli  forms  tlif 
characteristic  element  in  the  conception  of  Xature  held  by  IMotiimj. 
The  material  is  but  the  outer  husk,  behind  which,  as  the  truly 
active  reality,  are  souls  and  spirits.  A  body  or  corporeal  substance 
is  the  copy  or  shadow  of  the  Idea  which  in  it  has  sha[K<d  itself  to 
matter;  its  true  essence  is  this  spiritual  or  intellet'tiuil  element 
which  appears  as  a  phenonuuion  in  the  image  seen  by  sense. 

It  is  in  such  shining  of  the  ideal  essence  througli  its  sensuou.s 
phenomenon  that  beauty  consists.  liy  virtue  of  this  stivaining  of 
the  s]>iritual  light  into  matter  the  entire  world  of  tlie  senses  is 
beautiful,  and  likewise  the  iudividujil  thing,  formed  after  its  arche- 
type. Here  in  tlie  treatise  of  Plotinus  on  beauty  {Ennead.  1.  fJ) 
this  conceiitiou  meets  us  for  the  first  time  among  the  fundaniental 
conceptions  of  a  theory  of  the  world;  it  is  the  first  attempt  at 
a  metaphysical  jestheties.  Hitherto  the  Ireautiful  had  always 
appeared  only  in  honionomy  witli  the  good  and  the  perfect,  and  the 
mild  attempts  to  separate  the  coneejttitm  and  make  it  indeixMident, 
which  were  contained  in  IMatu's  SifnijirtHiuni,  were  now  fciken  up  ag:uu 
for  the  first  time  by  I'lotinus  ;  for  even  the  theory  of  art,  to  whirh 
aesthetic  science  had  restricted  itself  as  it  apjieared  nuwt  clearly  in 
the  fragment  of  the  Aristotelian  Pot'iic,  considered  the  beautiful 
essentially  according  to  its  ethical  effects  (ef.  §  13,  14).  Ancient 
life  must  run  its  entire  course,  and  that  turning  toward  the  inner 
life,  that  internalising,  as  it  were,  which  this  life  experienced  in  the 
religious  period,  must  be  comi)leted,  to  bring  alxmt  the  scientific 


'  Thcrofnre,  thouirh  I'loliima  in  his  ctliics  ciiipliasisi'd  stnmjrly  frecdnra  in 
the  sense  of  rcsponsiljiliiy,  thi'  gn-at  tcmlcnry  of  fiis  rnctfl physical  th"Ui:lit  is 
shown  just  in  lliis,  that  lit-  did  nnt  maku  this  fR'udoin  of  "power  to  the  i-on- 
trary  "  his  cxphiiniiifr  i>i-incii)li>,  but  souijlit  to  lUKh-rslami  the  tnmsitton  of  the 
world  int<)  evil  as  a  inclajiliysical  iiici-ssii y. 

-  Very  cliaracuiistir  in  this  n'spfi-t  is  the  tn'sitise  {Kiineail.  II.  tl)  which  he 
wrote  ai;aiiist  the  barbarian  contempt  uf  Nature  shown  by  the  Guostica. 
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oonscionsness  of  this  linest  and  highest  content  of  the  Grecian 
world ;  uiul  tliu  coucuption  iu  whirU  tbis  tukeii  ]il:ice  is  uit  this 
account  characteristic  tor  the  dovelopincnt  from  wliicii  it  comoa 
forth;  the  beauty  which  tlio  Qrcekfl  had  ui-tinttid  ftiid  i*iiji>y«il  is 
now  rtH'ugiiist'd  as  the  victorious  jwwer  of  spirit  iu  oxtt«riiulisiiijj  its 
Stiusnous  |iheuoineiia.  This  uunceptimi  also  is  a  triumph  of  tho 
spirit,  which  in  unfohliii^  ttH  autivitieH  has  ut  hist  iipprftiRuikMl  its 
own  csKenttiil  ualure,  and  lias  t:oni*(;ived  it  :is  a  worhl-prini'ipU\ 

As  re^ai'ils  the  plifiioiin'iml  wuild.  I'lctiuu!*  takes  ii  jmint  of  view 
which  must  bo  designntcd  us  tho  inlnfretaUon  of  Nature  in  tenns  of 
payehittal  life,  and  so  it  turns  out  that  with  reference  to  this  untltliu- 
sis  utieient  tlioiight  described  its  course  from  one  exti'r-me  tn  the 
other.  Tho  oldest  scieuce  kntfw  the  soul  only  as  one  of  Natun-'a 
products  si<K<!  by  side  witii  luuuy  othei-s, — for  Neu-l'Iiitoiiisni  tlm 
whole  of  Nature  is  regarded  as  real  only  in  so  fur  us  it  is  soul. 

But  by  employing  this  idealistic  pnncipic  for  explaining  individ- 
ual tilings  and  processes  in  the  world  of  aeuse,  all  sobriety  and 
olearneas  iu  natural  reswirch  is  at  an  end.  In  place  of  regular, 
Qiiusal  connections  appears  the  niysterinua,  dreamily  unconscious 
weaving  of  the  worhl-suul,  the  rule  of  gods  and  demons,  the  spirit- 
qaI  sympathy  of  all  things  expressing  itself  in  strange  relations 
among  them.  All  forms  of  divination,  asfcrolo^'V,  faith  in  miracles, 
naturally  stream  into  this  minle  of  regarding  Nature,  and  man 
8601118  to  be  surrounded  by  nothing  Tmt  higher  and  mysterious 
fttrces:  this  world  created  by  spirit,  full  of  souls,  embraces  him  liko 
a  mu^tc  circle. 

Tho  whole  process  in  which  tho  world  proceeds  forth  from  the 
deity  apiK'ars,  accordingly,  as  a  timeless,  eternal  necessity,  and 
though  I'littinus  speaks  also  of  a  perio<lical  return  of  the  same 
jmrticTdar  furmations,  the  world-pnii^esR  itsidf  la  yi*t  for  liini  without 
beginning  or  end.  As  it  lielotigs  to  the  iiatnrL>  of  light  to  shine 
forever  into  the  d»rkne.<;s,  so  (.iod  does  not  exist  without  tlie  stix^'im- 
ing  forth  with  which  he  crciitcs  the  world  (Uit  nf  matter. 
jjn  thi«  uhivarsat  life  of  spirit  the  iudiv'idual  personality  vanishes, 

a  subordinate,  particular  phenomenon.  Itcleased  from  the  all- 
soul  as'one  nf  eunntleas  forms  in  which  that  unfolds,  it  is  east  into 
the  sensunu?  body  out  of  the  purer  pre-existent  state,  on  account 
of  its  guilty  inclination  towani  what  is  void  and  vain,  and  it  is 
its  task  to  estrang*)  itself  fnun  the  body  and  fnun  material  essence 
in  general,  and  to  "purify"  itself  again  fhun  the  body.  Only  when 
it  lias  succeeded  in  this  can  it  hope  to  traverse  bttekward  the  stages 
by  which  it  has  proceeded  forth  from  the  deity,  and  so  tr*  i-eturn  to 
the  deity.    The   first  positive  step  to  tliis  exaltatiou  is  civic  and 
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]iolitical  virtue,  by  which  man  asserts  himself  as  a  rationally  forma- 
tive fomo  iu  the  plieiiomeuul  wurld ;  hut  siuce  this  virtue  evinces 
itself  only  in  ref«rencp.  to  ohjpcts  of  thfl  senaea,  the  diaiiuctic  virtue 
of  knowk'ilj^  stauds  far  above  it  (cf.  Aristotle), —  the  virtue  by  which 
the  soul  sinks  into  its  own  spiritual  intrinsic  life.  As  a  help 
stiuiulatinfi  to  this  virtue,  l^lotlniis  praises  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful,  which  finds  a  prestiutiment  of  the  Idea  in  the  tbiag  of 
sense,  and,  in  overcoming  the  iiicliciatioii  toward  matter,  rises  from 
the  sensuuiisly  beautiful  to  the  spiritually  Iteuutiful.  And  evco 
this  dianootic  virtue,  this  a'stlietiu  BtijtpCa  and  self-beholding  of  the 
Bpirit,  is  only  the  preliminary  stage  fur  that  ecstatin  rapture  with 
which  the  individual,  losinR  all  consciousness,  enters  into  unity  with 
the  ground  of  the  wurld  (§  IS,  *j).  The  salvation  and  the  blesaed- 
uess  of  the  individual  is  his  sinking  into  the  All-One.    - 

The  later  Nei)-Plal(iniH.tH,  —  l*cir|>Iiyry  Brut,  ami,  still  more,  Jaiiiblicbuj  and 
Pnx'liis,  — in  the  case  of  this  ex.iltetUm  emphMisf.  far  more  lliaii  I'lotinus,  tiie 
help  wltivLi  tliL-  iiiiliviiiual  Hruls  for  it  in  po'Sitlve  rt-ti;£i(>n  arid  it.s  ud^  of  wi>nhip: 
For  thcsr  iiiiNi  linHfly  iiirrL-a.-wd  llii:  miiiibi!!'  nj  ilJITi-n-iil  kiu^-d  llimutfti  whkh 
the  wtirld  [inK^L-wls  fortli  from  tin?  *' Uiu-,"  iirml  iili-iitilkil  \\w.n\  with  llic  form* 
0*  thtt  deities  in  tht:  liifffn-nt  ethnic  reliKions  by  all  kiniltj  of  more  or  lesstrbi- 
iniry  allej^ories.  U  was  thi-n^fore  natiiFAl,  m  coDnecUoa  with  the  rc-tum  of  the 
soul  in  (idd,  sincd  it  must  travi^rae  the  same  sliife't-j*  iijj  to  the  aUite  of  ecMlic 
deif^^'iitiim.  tu  claim  tlm  Mii[i[jorl  tif  tlii-SL-  liiwf  r  i^mls  :  sni)  thus  eh  the  muUphJM- 
imui  the  Neo-l'laUmJHta  duguDenttcd  into  mythology,  their  etkics  dej^enenieil 
into  (/i<?Hryi'c  arts. 

8.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  derivation  of  the  wtirld  from  God  as 
set  forth  by  Plotinus,  in  spite  of  all  its  idealisint;  and  spirit ualisini? 
of  Nature,  follows  the  jihytncal  schema  of  natur.-il  jirncesses.  This 
streaming  forth  of  thingiH  frota  the  original  Power  is  an  eteru)^ 
necessity,  founded  in  the  essence  of  this  Power;  creation  is  a  pur- 
posive working,  but  unconscious  and  without  design. 

But  at  the  same  time,  a  totjical  motive  comes  into  plaj'  here,  whifb 
has  its  origin  in  the  ohl  Platonic  eliaracter  nf  Ideas  as  class-concepts   ■ 
For  just  as  the  Idea  is  related  to  individual  thin^  of  sense,  so  in  I 
turn  the  deity  is  related  to  Ideas,  as  the  universal  to  the  particular. 
God   is   the  absolute  universal,  and  according  to  a  law  of  fonnal 
logic,  in  accordance  with  which  concepts  become  poorer  in  contents 
or  intension  in  proportion  as  their  extension  iucreaaes  so  th»t  the 
oontent  0  must  correspond  to  the  extension  oo,  the  absolutely  uni- 
versal is  also  the  concept  of  the  *'  First,"  void  of  all  content.     Btlt 
if  from  this  First  proceed  tirsl  the  iutelligihle,  then  the  psychical, 
and   finally  the  sensuous  world,  this    nietaphysi<jal   relation  con*- 
sponds  to  the  logical  process  of  determination  or  partition.     Thiafl 
|>i)int  of  view,  ai^tMnling  to  wliii-h  the  more  general  is  throughout 
regaiiled  as  the  higher,  metaphysically  more  primitive  reality,  while 
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tfa«  particular  is  held  to  be,  in  its  raetaptiysical  reality  also,  a  deriv- 
aUve  product  from  tlie  mure  geneml,  — a  view  which  resulted  fi*om 
hypostatising  the  syllogistic  raethoils  of  Aristotle  (trf.  §  12,  3),  — 
was  expressed  among  the  older  Neo-Platouists  priiicii«illy  by 
Porphyry,  in  his  exegesis  of  Aristotle's  eatugories. 

wbilo   Proclaa    undertook    to    carry   out  methodit^ally  this 
soUeroa  of  emaiiatiou,  and  out  of  refjar<l  for  this  prini-iple 
ttilxinltnnlcd  a  number  uf  simpli^  and  liktvwise  unknowable  "henada'* 
^bfutralb  the  highest,  completely  elianu-terless   «*.      In  so  doing  he 
lound  himself  uuder  the  necessity  of  demanding  a  proper  diufurtical 
primeiple  for  this  logical  procession  of  the  partimihir  from  the  unt- 
tvnal.     Such  a  schematism  the  systenuitiser  of  Hellenism  found  lu 
the  logi4x>-metaphysieal  relation  which  Plotinus  ha<l  laid  at  the  basis 
of  the  development  of  the  worhl  from  the  deity.     The  procession  of 
the  Many  forth  fruin  the  One  inv<dves,  in  tiie  first  place,  that  the 
particular  remains  like  the  universal,  and  thus  that  the  effect  abides 
or  persists  within  the  cause;  in  the  second  place,  that  this  product 
4b  a.  new  self-subsisting  entity  in  contrast  with  that  which  has  pro- 
duced it,  and  that  it  proceeds  forth  from  thi;  sarac ;  mid  finally,  tliat 
I  by  virtue  of  just  this  antithetic  ndation  the  individual  strives  to 
I  return  again  to  its  ground.     P^rshtence,  prttcesskm,  ami  return  (/ionj, 
'  vpdoSov.  ImcTpw^),  or  identity,  difference  and  union  of  that  which 
I  has  been  distinguished,  are  arcurrlingly  the  three  momtfUa  uf  the 
\  duUectical  process;  and  into  this  formula  of  emauistic  development, 
i  by  virtue  of  which  every  conrrpt  shouM  ht»  thought  of  an  in  itself 
I— out  of  itself —  returning  into  itself,  Procdus  pressed  his  entire 
mnbined  metaphysical  and  mythological  construction,  —  a  constnio- 
'  lion  in  which  he  a-ssigned  to  the  syRtems  of  deities  of  the  difft^rent 
religions  their  place  in  the  mystical  and  magiuil  universe,  arranging 
them  in  the  series  divided  again  and  again  by  threes,  according  to 
hiM  law  of  the  determination  of  concepts.' 
9.    In  contrast  with  this,  the  peculiarity  of  Ckrittian  pkilofK^hy 
I  eoDsists  essentially  m  tliis,  that  in  its  apprehension  of  the  relation 
I  of  God  to  the  world,  it  sought  to  employ  throughout  the  ethical 
I  point  of  view  of  free,  creative  lUition.     Since  from  the  standpoint  of 
■  Its  i^ligimis  conviction  it  held  fast  to  the  conception  of  the  jtergon- 
\aUty  nf  the  Oriyinal  Beinfj,  it  conceived  of  the  procedure  of  the 
!  world  forth  from  God,  not  as  a  physical  or  logical  neccssi^  of  the 


j^j»?_PiT* malty.  Pnirtus  l«  chamPtiTtwvl  \ty  tin*  tnini;llng  of  ft  iint>cnihnn(1snt 

~Dlmu  pict;  with  n  Infriml  fonn»li>tni  carrird  evert  lu  iKnljuiLry,  a  fonihinU' 

I, which  »  l)l|rhly  inif-n'^iihi:  |wyrh<>l.vnii*ftl|y.     .Iu«i   for  thbt  n'uon  li**  te, 

,  the  inuvt  pr>ii(tunrc4l  ty|M<  nf  tli'tii  pttrlod  which  is  concerned  In  putting 

DC  religiosity  iuu>  a  aoifntiflc  sysiriu. 
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unfolding  of  his  essence,  but  as  an  act  of  will,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  the  creation  of  the  world  was  regarded  not  as  an  eternal  process, 
but  as  a  fa<A  in  time  that  had  occurred  once  for  all.  The  conception, 
however,  m  which  these  motives  of  thought  became  concentrated, 
was  that  of  t\\Q  freedom  of  the  will. 

This  conception  had  had  at  first  the  meaning  (with  Aristotle) 
of  conceding  totlie  finite  personality  acting  ethically  the  capacity  of 
a  decision  between  different  given  possibilities,  independently  of 
external  influence  and  compulsion.  The  conception  had  then  taken 
on,  with  Epicurus,  the  metaphysical  meaning  of  a  causeless  activity 
of  individual  beings.  Applitid  to  the  absolute,  and  regarded  as  a 
quality  of  God,  it  is  developed  in  the  Christian  philosophy  into  the 
thought  of  "  creation  out  of  nothing,'*  into  the  doctrine  of  an  un- 
caused production  of  the  icorld  from  the.  loill  of  Qod.  Every  attempt 
at  an  explanation  of  the  world  is  thereby  put  aside ;  the  world  is 
because  God  lias  willed  it,  and  it  is  such  as  it  is  because  God  has 
willed  it  so  to  be.  At  no  jioint  is  the  contrast  between  Neo-l'la- 
tonism  and  orthodox  Christianity  sharper  than  at  tliis. 

Meanwhile,  this  same  prim^iple  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  is 
employed  to  overcome  the  very  difficulties  whi(!h  resulted  from  it. 
For  the  unlimited  creative  activity  of  the  onmijwtcnt  God  forces 
the  problem  of  "tlieoiUey  "  forward  still  more  urgtmtly  than  in  the 
other  theories  of  the  universe,  —  the  problem  liow  the  reality  of 
evil  in  the  world  can  be  united  with  God's  perfect  goodness.  Tlie 
optimium  invoiced  in  the  doctrine  of  creation,  and  the  2jeit.simi.tm  in- 
voiced in  the  felt  need  of  redemption,  the  theoretical  and  tlie  practical, 
the  metaphysical  and  the  ethical  momenta  of  religious  faith  strike 
hard  against  eaiih  other.  Hut  faith,  supported  by  the  feeling  of 
responsibility,  finds  its  way  of  escape  out  of  these  difficulties  in  tlie 
assum[)tion  that  God  provided  the  spirits  and  human  souls  whicli 
he  created,  with  a  frcfMlom  analogous  to  his  own,  and  that  through 
their  guilt  evil  came  into  the  good  world.' 

This  guilt,  the  thinkers  of  the  Church  find  not  to  consist  projierly 
in  the  inclination  toward  matter  or  the  sensuous;  for  matter  as 
crpiitt'd  by  God  cannot  in  itself  be  evil.'  The  ain  of  free  spirits 
consists  rather  in  their  rebellion  against  the  will  of  God,  in  their 


^  This  is  pxpresseil  abstrartly  by  Clwinciit.  nf  Alrxaiidria  (Strom.  IV.  13.  (10.')) 
in  tlio  form,  tliat  t'vil  is  only  iin  acti'in,  nor,  a  subslaiice  (o^ia),anil  that  it  tlu-nv 
fore  raiiiiot  be  rcffanlfil  as  tlic  wnrk  uf  (iud. 

-  .lust  for  Ibis  reason  tbc  nuiajiliysical  ihialism  of  tho  Gnostics  miwt  Iw  in  its 
principle  licitToilox,  and  tliat.  t'"t,  no  matter  whetber  it  bori?  liie  sUiuip  rather 
of  Oriental  inytliolopy  nr  oi  llcllcnisiir  abstract  tbousht  —  even  thnuph  in  the 
eibical  conspiiuences  which  it  drew  it  coincided  in  great  part  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church. 
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longing  after  an  nnlimited  power  of  selMetRrminatiou,  aiid  only 
seconilarily  in  the  lant  tliat  they  have  turned  thoirlove  tovanl  Goira 
(.•rt'-iitions,  Uiwunl  tlie  worhl  iii^Unul  of  towiml  God  himself.  Hlu'o 
too,  llicrfforc,  there  prevails  in  tlie  t-ontcnt  of  the  cuiiceptioii  oil 
evil  the  negntive  element  of  departure  .ind  falling  away  from  God; ' 
but  tlie  whole  earnestiies»  of  the  religious  consciousness  asserts 
itself  in  this,  that  this  fulling  away  is  conceived  of  not  merely  as 
absence  of  the  good,  but  as  a  positive,  perverted  act  of  will. 

In  ae^ordanoe  with  this  the  dualism  of  God  and  the  world,  and 
that  of  spirit  and  mutter,  become  indeed  deeply  involved  in  the 
Chritstiiui  theory  of  the  world.  God  and  the  eternal  life  of  the 
spirit,  the  world  and  the  Inuisitory  life  of  the  fiesh,  —  tlieije  are 
here,  t<io,  sliar|dy  enough  contrtisttul.  In  enntradietion  with  the 
divine,  puenuia  the  world  of  sense  is  filled  with  *'hylie"  spirits,* 
evil  demons,  who  ensuare  man  in  their  pursuit-)  which  are  animated 
by  hostility  to  Go<l,  stifle  in  him  the  voice  of  universal  natural  reve- 
lution,  and  thcrtrby  make  speei:il  ntvelatiuu  neeessury ;  ami  without 
departure  from  them  and  from  the  sensuous  nature  there  is  for  the 
early  Christian  ethics,  also,  no  rescue  of  the  soul  passible. 

But  still  this  dnaliKm  is  nut  regarded  as  being  in  its  intrinsic 
nature  either  necessary  or  original.  It  is  not  the  opiiositiou  be- 
tween God  and  matter,  but  that  between  God  and  fallmi  spirits;  it 
is  the /*»/rc(v '""*''' «'*'''5f'^"'*"*  of  the  infmtp  and  tlte  ^Hnile  mtl.  In 
this  direction  Ctiristian  philosophy  eompleted  through  Orifjen  the 
uetuphysical  spirit uulisiHfj  atid  mterualisitig  oi-  idealising  of  the 
world  of  the  senses.  In  it  the  eorporejil  world  appears  as  oouijiletr'ly 
p<Mnieat*!d  ami  maintained  by  spiritual  functions, — yes,  even  as  nuu^li 
reilueed  to  spiritual  functions,  as  is  the  ease  with  I'httinusj  but 
iiore  the  essential  clement  in  these  functions  is  relations  of  tvili 
As  th»'  jmssiug  over  of  (^od  into  the  world  is  not  pliysieal  ne<^essity, 
but  ethical  fri'i'dom,  so  the  iiiaterial  world  is  not  a  litst  streaming 
forth  of  spirit  and  soul,  but  a  creation  of  trod  for  the  punishment 
anil  for  the  overcoming  of  sin. 

To  be  sure,  Origen,  in  developing  thc-ae  thoughts,  took  up  a  motive 
whieh  was  allied  to  Neo-Platonism,  a  motive  which  brought  him 
into  eonfltet  with  the  current  mode  of  thought  in  the  Church.  For 
strongly  as  he  hebt  fast  to  the  eoneepiion  of  the  divine  personality 
and  to  that  nf  preatirm  as  a  frt-e  act  nf  divine  giMidncss,  the  scientifie 
tfmuglit  whieh  desires  to  see  :uttinn  gronuded  in  essence  was  yet 
too  stifuig  in  him  to  allow  him  to  reganl  this  (Tcation  as  a  causelesR 


1  In  thin  wtiKT  ovrn  (irip^ii  could  call  tiiv  evil  rft  oiK  ir  (In  JoK.  11.  7,  Ofi). 
•  TftUan,  Ont.  (tdi  (/ra-c.  4. 
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act  taking  place  once  for  all  in  time.  The  eternal,  unchangeable 
essence  of  God  demands  rather  tho  thuught  that  be  is  creator  fponi 
eternity  even  to  all  eternity,  that  he  never  can  be  without  creating, 
that  he  creates  tinif!lessly.' 

But  this  creation  of  the  eternal  will  is,  tlierf  fore,  only  one  tbit 
relates  to  eternal  Being,  to  th«  spiritual  world  {oivria).  In  tins 
eternal  manner,  so  Origen  teaches,  God  begets  the  eternal  Son,  the 
Logox,  a-s  the  suni-tatal  of  his  world-thoughts  (iSta  (Scwy),  aad 
through  hiiu  the  realm  of  free  spirits,  which,  limited  within  itself, 
surrounds  the  deity  as  an  ever-living  garment.  Those  of  tho  spirita 
that  continue  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Creator  remain  in 
unchanged  blessedness  with  him;  but  those  that  become  weary  aail 
negligent,  and  turn  from  him  in  pride  and  vainglory,  are,  for  pao- 
ishment,  east  into  matter  created  for  this  purpose.  So  arises  the 
world  of  sensr,  whitdi  is,  therefore,  nothing  self-subsistent,  hot 
a  symbolic  eternalisation  of  spiritual  funt^tions.  For  what  may  be 
regarded  as  Real  in  it  is  not  the  individual  bodies,  but  rather  the 
spiritual  Idoaa  which  are  present,  connected  ami  cliaugiug  witliin 
them.' 

So,  with  Origen,  Platouisin  becomes  united  with  the  theory  of 
the  creative  will.  The  eternal  world  of  spirits  is  the  eternal  prod- 
uct of  the  ciiangelesa  divine  will.  The  principle  of  the  temporal 
and  the  sensuous  (ycvccrts)  is  the  changing  will  of  the  spirits. 
Corporeality  arises  on  account  of  their  sin,  and  will  vanish  again 
with  their  improvement  and  purification.    Thus  will,  and  the  relO' 


i  OriK.  ;V  t^nr.  \.  2,  10;  III.  4,  3. 

*  Thts  KtcnliKiMK  of  thi>  worhl  of  mtine  wiw  treated  in  jireat  detail,  quite  mc- 
cording  to  ilio  I'latoiilc  model,  by  liie  most  Important  of  rhe  Oriental  Cliurch 
fathers,  (Mrrpfifit  "f  iVp«*f*  (.'l;ll-3!*4).  HIk  main  Iri-attHe  ih  lln>  X&^oi  kotijx*- 
TiwAt.  KiiilKiii  i.f  iiiK  wm-ks  by  Mnn.'HuB  (Paris,  I6T&)  [l-in^.  tr.  in  Vol.  V.,  'M 
Bpripfi,  I.ih.  Nippiu"  ami  I'-wt-Nicenc  KatUtTs.  cd.  Schaff  and  Wace,  Oxford, 
I>ind..  and  N.Y.  l«tM)J.  Ci.  J.  Knpp.  (t.  tlva  Bm-tiofs  von  X.  I^brn  unii 
Mt^inNtujfii,  J.t^:\in.  IH34.  — Tliia  imriwftimiarUiii  of  Nature  into  jwychioal  tiTtns 
fnnnd  an  i-xLrHnii-ly  [MiKlir  HX[insitioii  limiuig  rhi*  (inoHlics,  piirliciilarly  with  the 
moKt  in^'L-nirju-i  amotii;  ilieiu,  V/iU'itCinus.  The  nrlfrfn  of  the  world  of  seoaa 
if)  pnnrayfid  ns  follows  in  his  throgonii'-rosnioifonlc  pn*-ti(T  invendon  :  When 
ihe  luwi'st  of  the  vlCons.  Wiwioin  {co^la),  h\  <'vtr-Iia«ly  lonjiiiiii.  would  fain 
have  plunged  into  the  original  Ground  and  had  been  bronicht  back  luniin  to  her 
place  by  th«  Spirit  of  Measure  (fipoi).  the  Suiin-int-  (Jod  »t'punilj;d  fmru  hi-r  liir 
paHsionnte  lon^ini;  (ird^iir)  as  a  lower  Wisdom  UiTw  trfufiia)-,  chIIci]  Ai'hainoili, 
and  baninlird  it  inU>  the  "  void  *'  (i*f.  §  HO,  4).  Diis  Itiwer  «ro0£a,  nevertlielesR, 
impregnated  by  8poi  for  her  redemptinn,  bure  the  Uemiurge  and  tlie  world  of 
ftiuise.  On  this  account  tliAt  ard^-'nt  loinKinK  of  cro^Ca  expreOKS  itself  in  all 
funns  and  slmpeH  of  this  world  ;  it  is  her  frrlinpi  llmt  iMinKlitnte  tliv  titSM^nce  of 
phrnomt-iia;  Imr  pre^aurt!  ami  comiilainl  thrillH  tlirou;:!]  iill  th*-  life  of  Nature. 
Krorn  her  wars  have  come  fountains,  sircaniR,  and  ti'iu* ;  fniin  her  bennmbing 
befon*  the  divine  word,  the  rocItH  and  niouiiUiiiif* ;  from  tier  \io\)0  of  n^di-mpliim, 
liifbt  itnd  rthi-r,  whirh  in  rtconciliiilion  .Htnrtch  alv'tve  tin:  earth,  lliis  poetic 
inTt'iitioti  IS  farther  ('arriiNl  out  with  i^ie  lanientatjonj^  and  penitential  aougs  of 
ffoi>lu  in  the  Ono^iic  tn^tJAe,  lUvns  ooffiltt. 
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Uon  of  personalities  to  one'another^  in  particular  that  of  the  6nite  to 
[thy  imliuite  personality,  are  recoguised  as  the  ultimate  and  deepest 
nueaning  of  all  I'eality. 


§  21.    The  Problem  of  Universal  History. 

With  this  triumph  of  religious  ethics  over  cosmological  meta- 
physics, thus  sealed  by  Christianity,  is  connected  the  emergciiee  of 
a  farther  problem,  to  solve  which  a  number  of  important  attemptvS 
were  mar1(>  —  the  problem  of  the  philosophi/  of  hi,itory. 

1.  Here  something  which  is  in  its  prineiple  new  comes  forward, 
as  over  against  tlie  Greek  view  of  the  world.  For  Greek  science 
h:ul  from  the  beginning  directed  its  qucstiuns  with  reference  to  the 
^vcrtf,  the  abiding  essence  (cf.  p.  73),  and  this  mode  of  stating 
the  question,  which  proceeded  fi-om  the  need  of  appreheiuling 
Jfature,  had  influenced  the  progress  of  forming  conceptions  so 
strongly  that  the  chronological  course  of  events  had  alwa^'s  been 
treated  as  something  of  secondary  importance,  having  no  metar 
physical  interest  of  its  own.  In  this  connection  Greek  science 
regarded  not  only  the  individual  man,  hut  ali^o  the  whole  human 
race,  with  all  its  fortunes,  deeds,  and  experiences,  as  ultimately  but 
an  episode,  a  special  fornmtiou  of  the  world-process  which  repeats 
Itself  forever  aci'ording  to  like  laws. 

This  18  expressed  with  plain  grandeur  in  the  cosmological  begin- 
nings of  Greek  thouglit;  and  evRn  after  the  anthropological  tendency 
luul  obfciined  the  mastery  in  jihijosophy  the  thought  remained  in 
force  Ji8  theoretical  backgrnutid  for  every  projected  jilau  of  the  art 
of  living,  that  human  life,  as  it  has  sprung  forth  from  the  unchang- 
ing process  of  Nature,  must  flow  again  into  the  same  (Stoa).  l*Iato 
ha<I  indeed  asked  for  an  ultinuite.  end  of  earthly  life,  iind  jVristotle 
bad  investigated  the  regular  succession  of  the  forms  assumed  by 
political  life;  but  the  inquiry  for  a  meaning  in  human  kinlory  taken 
as  a  whole,  for  a  connected  plan  of  historical  development,  had 
never  once  been  put  forwanl,  and  still  less  had  it  occurred  to  any 
of  the  old  thinkers  to  see  in  this  the  intrinsic,  essential  nature  of 
the  world. 

The  most  ckaracteristio  procedure  in  just  this  respect  is  that 
If  Neo-Platonisra.  Its  metaphysics,  also,  follovs  the  religious 
motive  as  its  guide;  but  it  gives  this  motive  a  genuine  Hellenic 
tnm  when  it  regards  the  procession  of  the  imperfect  forth  from 
the  [N<rfect  as  an  eternal  process  of  a  nece«SDry  nature,  in  which 
the  human  individual  also  finds  his  place  and  sees  it  as  his  destiny 
to  seek  salvation  ahiw  hy  hiniMlf  by  return  to  the  injiuite. 
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2.  Ckrifiiianily,  liowever,  found  from  Iho  lu^ginning  the  esstiia 
of  the  whole  worhl-itiovumeut  in  the  experiences  of  permnt^itxa: 
for  it   extornal   nature  was  ))ut  a  the:iti'a  fur  ihu  development  of 
the  relation  of  person  to  person,  ami  especially  of  the  rflation  of  tli« 
iiuite  spirit  to  the  deity.     And   to   this  were  adtUfd,  im  a   furtln'T 
determining  power,  the  priiirijilc  of  love,  the  coiisciousnoss  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  human  race,  the  deep  conviction  of  the  universal 
sinfulness,  and  the  faith  in  a  common  redemption.     All  this  led  U> 
regarding  tiie  history  of  the  fall  and  of  redemption  as  the  ime 
metaphysical  import  of  the  woilJ'a  reality,  and  so  instead  of  an 
eternal  jiroeeBS  of  Kature,  the  drama  of  vuicffrsid  lnMonj  as  an  on- 
ward tlow  of  ovents  that  were  ai'tivities  of  freo  will,  became  th«  wtt- 
teut  of  Christiau  metaphysics. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  pr»>of  of  the  power  of  the  impressing 
which  the  pi^rsonality  of  Jenus  of  Xiizaretk  hail  left,  than  tiie  fiwt 
that  all  doctrim^s  of  Cliristianity,  however  widely  they  may  other- 
wise diveiy;e  philosophically  or  mythitially,  are  yet  at  one  in  seekini; 
iu  him  fuid  his  appearance  tlio  centre  of  the  tvorhVs  hiMory.  By  hiro 
tlie  cunHiut  between  good  and  evil,  between  light  and  darkness,  u 
decided. 

But  this  conanionsnesa  of  victory  with  which  Chriatianity  believed 
in  its  Saviour  Imd  still  another  side:  to  the  evil  which  had  been 
overcome  by  him  belonged  also  the  ottior  religions,  as  by  no  means 
ita  least  important  element.  For  the  Christian  mode  of  thought  of 
those  days  was  far  fi-om  denying  the  reality  of  thw  lit-athen  go<Is ;  it 
regarded  theui  rather  as  evil  demons,  fallen  spirits  who  had  seduced 
mat-n  and  persumUnl  him  to  worship  them,  in  oMer  to  prevent  his 
returning  to  the  true  (Jofl.' 

Hy  tius  thought  the  coitflid  of  religions,  which  took  place  in  the 
Alcxaixlrian  poriml,  acquires  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  thiakera  a 
metaphysical  significaiirc:  th*i  powers  whose  .struggling  fitrms  Uie 
world'ti  liistory  are  the  gods  of  the  virions  religions,  and  thf  history 
of  this  conflict  is  the  inner  significance  of  all  reality.  And  aim' 
every  individual  man  with  his  ethiml  life-work  is  implie^ited  in 
this  great  complex  process,  the  importance  of  iuclividiuiHty  lieconies 
raised  far  ahove  the  life  of  sense,  into  the  sphere  of  metaphysical 
reality. 

3.  With  almost  all  Christian  thinkers,  accordingly,  the  world 
history  ajipears  as  a  course  of  inner  events  which  draw  after  them 
the  origin  and  fortunes  of  the  world  of  sense,  —  a  course  which  — 
takes  place  once  for  all.     It  is  essentially  tudy  Origen  who  holds  fastfl 
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the  fundamental  character  of  Greek  science  (cf.  p.  27,  ch.  1). 
so  far  as  to  teach  the  eternity  of  the  worhlproccsa.  Between  the 
two  motives,  the  Christian  and  the  Greek,  he  iouud  a  way  of  eseupe 
by  making  a  succession  of  temporal  worlds  proceed,  forth  from  the 
eternal  spiritual  world,  which  he  regsirded  as  the  immediate  creation 
of  God,  and  by  holding  that  these  temporal  worlds  take  their  orijfin 
with  the  declension  and  fall  uf  a  ntuuber  of  free  spirits,  and  are  to 
find  their  end  with  the  redemption   aud  restitution  of  the   same 

(  dvoMarairratn;  ) . ' 

Tlie  fundamental  tendency  of  Christian  thought,  on  the  contiury, 
was  to  portray  the  hist^^rioal  drama  of  fall  and  redemption  as  a 
connected  series  of  events  taking  place  once  for  all,  which  logins 
with  a  fn^c  decision  of  lower  spirits  to  sin,  and  hiUf  its  turning- 
point  in  the  redemptive  revelatiou,  the  resolve  of  divine  freedom. 
In  contrast  with  the  naturalistic  conceptions  of  Greek  thought, 
hiMnry  is  conceived  nf  as  the  renfm  of  free  acts  of  jtcr.'tojtaiities,  taking 
place  but  once,  and  the  chanicter  of  tliese  acts,  agi-eeuhly  to  the  entire 
consciousness  of  the  time^  is  of  essentially  religious  significance. 

4.  It  is  highly  interesting  now  to  see  how  in  the  mythieo- 
metaphysical  inventions  of  the  Gno»ticn,  the  peculiar  relation  of 
Christianity  to  Judaism  is  brought  to  expression  in  cosmogonic 
garb.  In  the  Gnostic  circles  the  so-called  Gentile  Christian  ten- 
dency is  preilomimmt,  the  tendency  which  desires  to  deHue  tlic  new 
religion  as  sharply  as  possible,  as  over  against  Judaism,  and  this 
tendency  just  through  the  Hellenistic  philosophy  grows  to  the  most 
open  hostility  against  Judaism. 

The  mythological  form  for  this  is,  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  who  gave  the  Mosaic  law,  is  reganled  as  the  fashioner  of  the 
world  of  sense,  —  for  the  nrnst  part  under  the  Platonic  name  of  the 
Demiurge,  —  and  is  assigned  that  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  cosmic 
forms  or  .^ons,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  universej  which 
belongs  to  him  in  accordance  with  this  function. 

At  the  beginning  this  relation  is  not  yet  that  of  pronounced  oppo- 
sition. A  certain  CerintUun  (about  115  A.n.)  had  alreaily  distin- 
guished the  God  of  the  Jews  as  Demiurge,  from  the  Supreme  God 
who  was  not  defiled  by  any  contact  with  mutter,  and  had  tiught 
that  in  contrast  with  the  "law"  given  by  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
Jesus  had  brought  the  revelatiou  of  the  Supreme  God.'    So,  too, 


1  OHff.  />«  Prtnc.  III.  1,  3.  These  worlds,  on  ftcoount  of  the  frwdom  from 
wlikh  tlit-y  |in>o««4l,  iin*  not  at  all  like  one  ftnotlior,  but  am  ol  the  motit  niaiil- 
fold  varfwy:  lb.  H.  3,  .S  f. 

*  \  diHtinolioti  whirl)  Nurncnius  also  adopted,  evidently  under  Onoetic  influ- 
«iicea.    Cf.  Koseb.  Pnxp.  £v.  XL  16. 
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with  SatHrninna,  the  God  of  tho  Jews  appeare  as  the  Head  of  the 
seven  pknetary  spiritti,  who,  as  lowest  emanation  of  the  spiritual 
rerilm,  \\\  their  desire  to  rule  tore  away  a  portion  of  mattflr  to  foim 
from  it  the  •world  of  souse,  and  set  man  as  g'uardiao  over  it     But  i 
conflict  arises,  since  Satan,  to  contpier  hack  this  part  of  his  kingdom, 
sends  aj;;ainst  man  his  demons  and  the  lower  "hylic"  race  of  iiien. 
In  this  conHict  the  prophets  of  the  Demiurge  prove  powerless  until 
the  Supreme  God  sends  the  /Eon  vow  as  Saviour,  in  order  that  be 
may  free  pneumatic  men  and  likewise  the  Demiurge  and  his  spirits 
from  the  power  of  Satan.     Tliis  same  redemption  of  the  Jewish  G 
also  is  taught  by  Bamlides,  who  introduces  him  under  the  name 
the  "(ireat  Archon"  as  an  efflux  of  the  divine  world-seed,  as  head 
of  the  world  of  sense,  and  represents  him  as  made  to  tremble  by  the 
Supreme  God's  message  of  salvation  in  Jesus,  and  as  bi-ought  to 
repentaiien  for  his  undue  exaltation. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  Ouryo- 
cratesj  belongs  to  the  fallen  angels,  who,  commissioned  to  form  tho 
world,  completed  it  aeeording  to  their  own  caprice,  and  founded  sep- 
arate realms  in  which  they  got  themaclves  reverenced  by  subordinnte 
spirits  and  by  men.  Hut  while  tlieso  particular  religions  are,  like 
their  Gods,  in  a  state  of  mutual  conflict,  the  Supreme  Deity  revealfl 
in  Jesus  the  one  true  universal  religion  which  has  Jesus  as  its 
object,  even  as  he  hud  already  before  made  revelation  in  the  great 
educators  of  humanity,  a  Pythagoraii  and  a  Plato. 

In  more  decid<'d  polemic  against  Judaism  Cerdo  the  Syrian 
further  distinguislifd  ihi'  Gnil  of  the  Old  Testament  from  that  of 
the  New.  Tho  God  announced  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  the 
purposeful  World-fashioner  and  as  the  Gotl  of  justice  is  accessible 
even  to  natural  knowledge  —  tho  Stoic  conception;  the  God  re- 
vealed through  JesuB  is  the  unknowable,  the  good  Ood  —  the 
Philonie  couueptioa.  The  same  determinations  more  sharply  defined 
are  employed  by  Marcton*  (about  15(*)i  who  conceives  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  in  a  strongly  ascetic  manner,  and  regitrds  it  as  a  warfare 
against  tho  Demiurge  and  for  the  Supreme  God  revealed  through 
Jesus,*  and  Marcion's  disciple  Ajyeltes  even  treated  the  Jewish  God 

^  Cf.  Volkmar,  PhitosopltonTnena  und  jVirrfon  {Th»>l.  Jnhrb.  TObtOfcen. 
1864).     Same  aiiLlmr,  fhiii  EritntjrUnnt  Mttrritni'n  ( t^ujts.  1H(V2). 

'  An  extn-uivl^  piiin^nt  iiiytliolnj^ilcal  ni!«lifli\itiun  of  iIiIh  thougbt  fs  fuand 
in  Ui»  fiecc  oi  tliti  OhhUeat  wlio  Rave  to  Uie  Uebnilc  tiurrative  o(  the  fall  th? 
interpretation,  thai  tlie  ser|>ent  wliich  tanjiht  maji  to  e.ii  of  the  tn-o  or  kimwl- 
eilgtt  iti  TanvlUe  mndo  a  beKinninf;  n(  brini^ins  tlio  n^vulatimi  nr  iIk-  true  fiod 
t/>  limn  ivho  hml  fallen  unihtr  ilic  iloniinion  v^i  ihn?  iVmiiiri!)'.  aiL>l  that  after 
man  liad  on  thin  account  experipnce^l  x\w  wrath  of  tho  Dcmiurs^,  the  rrvel*- 
tlon  hiul  ftpp4'An'(l  vicinrious  in  Jesus.  For  thU  knowledge  which  the  serpent 
desin:<l  to  tcacli  Ik  \h\i  true  aalvaliun  of  man. 
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IXnoifer,  who  brought  carnal  sin  into  the  world  of  sense  which 

ibwn  formed  by  the  good  "  Demiurge,"  the  highest  angel,  so  th&t, 

petition  of  the   Demiurge,  the  Supremo  God  sent  tho  Re- 

n«  against  him. 

t.  la  oontrast  with  this  view  we  find  the  doctrine  firmly  h^h), 

[  Moaly  by  the  HecoijnUions,*  ascribeil  to  Clemeut  of  Hume  (which 

'  MM  about  lijO  A.n.))  but  in   the  entire  urbhudox  development  of 

Ckhitian  doctrine,  that  the  Siijireme  (rod   and  tfie  creator  of  the 

,  Che  God  of  the  New  and  the  God  of  the  Old  Testaments,  are 

>  tune.     But  a  well-planned  educative  devehptnent  of  the  divine 

ifl  usnined,  and  in  this  the  history  of  salvation,  i.e.  the 

^taner  biBtory  of  the  world,  is  sought.     Proceeding  in  aceonlanco 

I  the  suggestions  of  the  Pauline  epistles,'  Justin,  and  especially 

,  took    this  standpoint.     The  theory  of    revelation  did  not 

leomplete  until  it  found  tlua  elaboration  in  the  philosophy 

dhutory  (cf.  I  18). 

for  the  antieipations  of  Christian  revelation,  that  emerge  on  the 
OMluad  in  Jewish  prophecy,  on  the  other  in  HelleLiic  philosopliy, 
M  v^ardcd  from  this  point  of  view  as  jmkiyogic  preparations  for 
(Ariittonity.  And  since  tlie  redemption  of  sinful  man  constitutes, 
Keording  to  the  Christian  view,  the  sole  significance  and  value  of 
the  world's  bisUiry,  and  so  of  all  that  is  real  aside  from  God,  the 
vcU-urdert^  gucccMion  of  Ood'a  acta  of  remUition  appears  as  the 
Mftmtial  thing  in  tlie  entire  course  of  the  world's  events. 

In  the  main,  corresponding  to  the  doctrine  of  revelation,  three 
ita^M  of  this  divine,  saving  activity  are  distinguishetl.'  As  divided 
theoretically  there  are,  first,  the  universal-human  revelation,  given 
[  objwrtivrly  by  tlie  purposiveness  of  Nature,  subjectively  Ihrongli 
the  raliiintd  enilovment  of  the  miud;  second,  the  ttiwciul  rovelutioa 
inpArted  to  tho  Hebrew  people  through  the  Mosaie  law  and  the 
pranusM  of  tho  prophets;  and  third,  the  oompletn  revelation  through 
Jesu.  Divided  according  to  time,  the  [lerioda  extended  from  Adam 
to  Mo«eSi  from  Kfoses  to  Christ,  from  Clirist  to  the  end  of  the  world.* 
This  triple  division  was  the  more  natural  for  ancient  Christianity, 
the  stronger  its  faith  that  ttie  closing  (teriod  of  the  world's  redemjt- 


■  Rditrfl  hj  Gomlnrf  (r.r)j».  183B).    Cf.  A.  Illliteiirelfl,  Di-  Hfmenti»iJiehti» 
jrMffo^tiomrn   nn</    /fumUftt  {Jcn%,    1848);     O.   Uhlhoni,    Dlt  UmniUm   und 
IB«eMiitfriBr«  <f/j  rv.  H.  (,(;«ttinRea.  Il^&4). 

•  Whicii  in^t  ih0  "law"  m  the  **BchoolmMiter"  unto  Christ  (ru8a7v76t  *^ 
Z^«rrJ«j;  (inl.  iii.  U. 

'This  had  been  done  In  fxirt  nlre«fly  by  the  Onontics,  by  BMllldrs  al  h-JWit. 
■WnwHiiff  10  Uipinljrtus. 

•  TTu'  Uter  fnirctlcalj  deFflopinrnt  of  e!«!hataIo!:y  addnl  Ui  Un«o  tliree 
prri'vU  vi't  a  f.-urth.  by  the  appeaniire  of  the  '*  I'uniclote.'"  Cf.,  *.jj.,  Trr- 
tuUkan.  D*  Viry.  VH.  I,  [k  S&l  (). 
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tian,  which  had  Iwgun  with  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour,  wouU 
emlpcl  in  a  very  short  time.  The  eschatolo^icai  ]iopos  aru  an  essental 
constituent  of  the  early  Christian  metaphysics  j  for  the  philosi^Ay 
of  history  wliicli  made  Jesus  the  turning-point  of  the  world's  histt^ 
had,  as  by  no  (neans  its  slighest  support,  the  expectation  that 
Crucitied  would  return  again  to  judge  tho  world,  and  to  com' 
the  victory  of  li^ht  over  darkness.  However  varied  these  id«i» 
become  with  time  ami  with  the  disappointrntnit  of  the  first  hopeit 
however  strongly  the  tendencies  of  dualism  and  monism 
themselves  here  also,  by  conceiving  of  the  lost  Judgment  either 
a  definite  separation  of  good  and  evil,  or  as  a  comjdctc  overcoming 
of  tho  latter  by  the  former  (djro«aTa(rTa<rt«  wtLvrutv  with  Origeii)iaud 
however  much  a  more  material  and  a  more  spiritual  view  of  blessed- 
ness and  uriliappiness,  of  heaven  and  hellj  interplay  here  also,  —  id 
every  ease  the  last  Judgment  fornis  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  and  so  the  consummation  of  the  divine  plan  ot  talrBr 
tion. 

6.  The  points  of  view  from  which  the  world's  history  is  regarded 
by  Christian  tliinkers  are  thus  indeed  exclusively  religious;  but 
more  general  principle  of  a  hiMort'col  teleology  gains  reoognitioB 
within  them.  While  Greek  philosophy  had  reflected  upon  the  pur 
posiveness  of  Nature  with  a  depth  and  an  energy  whii:h  religious 
thought  could  not  surpass,  the  oonipletely  new  thouglit  rises  hcK 
that  tlie  course  of  events  in  human  life  also  has  a  pur|)asefu1  meiui- 
ing  as  a  whole.  The  teleology  of  history  becomes  raised  aliore 
that  of  Nature,  and  the  former  appears  as  the  higher  iu  worth,  in 
whose  service  the  latter  is  employed.'  ' 

Such  a  conception  was  possible  only  for  a  time  that  from  a  rijw 
result  looked  back  upon  the  vivid  memory  o£  a  great  developuieut 
in  the  world's  history.  The  universal  civilisation  of  the  Roman 
Empire  found  dawning  iu  the  self-consciousness  of  its  own  inner 
life  tlie  preRcntiment  of  a  purpose  in  that  working  together  of 
national  destinies  through  which  it  had  itself  come  into  existenct^S 
and  the  idea  of  this  mighty  process  was  yielded  especially  by  the 
continued  tradition  of  Greek  literature  embracing  a  thousand  years. 
The  religious  theory  of  the  world,  wliich  had  developed  from  this 
ancient  civilisation,  gave  to  that  thought  the  form  that  the  meaning 
of  the  historicjil  movement  was  to  he  sought  in  the  prejjarationa  of 
God  for  the  salvation  of  man;  and  since  the  peoples  of  the  ancient 
civilisation  themselves  felt  that  the  time  of  their  efficient  working 
was  complete,  it  is  comprehensible  that  they  believed  tliey  saw  the 


»  Cf.  IrenBeua,  Btif.  IV.  88,  4,  p.  702  f.  St 
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I  of  history  uumudiatt'ly  before  them,  where  the  sun  of  their  day 
I  sinkiDg. 

Qt  hand  in  hand  with  this  idea  of  a  systeinutically  {flaiined  unity 

tkum:iu  history  goes  the  thought  of  a  unity  of  the  human  race, 

I  above  space  and  time.     Tlte  cousciousuc^js  of  common  civil- 

,  breaking  through  natiunal  Loundu,rie»,  be<.Tomes  uumjdete  in 

ihebeUff  in  a  common  revelation  and  redeni[ttio[i  of  all  men.    luas- 

■Qcb  u  the  ftalvatiou  of  the  wliolt!  race  is  nuide  thu  im])oi-t  af  the 

diviof  pUn  for  the  world,  it  ajipears  tliat  auiimj,'  the  provisions  of 

Uu»ptu.  the  most  important  is  that  fellowship  {iKKXijaia)  to  which 

ill  members  of  the  race  are  called,  by  sltaring  in  faith  the  s^ime  work 

of  ndemption.     The  conception  of  the  Church,  shaped  out  from  the 

^  of  the  Christian  community,  sUuids  in  this  connection  with  the 

pous  philosophy  of  history,  and  accordingly,  iimung  its  constltu- 

'  marks  or  notes,  universality  or  catholicity  is  one  of  the  most 

at. 

^T  In  this  way,  man  and  hia  destiny  becomes  the  centre  of  the 

ottirerfte.    This  anthrojtvtentrtc  character  diatinguishes  the  Christian 

riuw  of  the  world  essentially  from  tlie  Neo-I'l atonic.     The  latter, 

indeed,  aAsigned  a  high  metaphysical  p4jsition  to  the  human  individ- 

tal,  whose  psychico-spiritual  nature  it  even  held  to  bo  capable  of 

4nfitttian;  it  regarded  the  pur[>oseful  connected  whole  of  Nature 

llioftom  the  (Stoic)  point  of  view  of  it^  usefulness  for  man,  —  but 

Miwr  would  >'eo-riatonism  have  consented  to  declare  man,  who 

for  it  was  a  part  of  the   phenomena  iu  wbioh  divine  efficiency 

sppean,  to  be  the  end  of  the  whole. 

•fust  this,  however,  is  the  case  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Fathers. 

K  Aceording  t4i  /rvmws,   uiun  i»  the  end  and  aim  of  creation :  it  is  to 

Bliiia  M  a  knowing  toeing  that  Gotl  wnuld  reveal  himself,  and  for  his 

■  aakfl  the  rctst,  the  whole  of  Nature,  has  been  created ;  he  it  is,  also, 

vbo  by  abase  of  the  freeilom  granted  him.  ma^ie  farther  revelation 

sad  redemption  uecessar}';  it  is  he,  therefore,  for  whose  sake  all 

JUrtory  also  exists.     Man  as  the  highest  unfolding  of  psychical  life 

iSr  M  Gregory  of  Nyssa    teaches,  the  crown  of  creation,  its  master 

and  king:  it  is  creation's  destiny  to  l)e  oontem|tlated  by  him,  and 

I  taken  lot^k  into  its  original  spirituality.     But  with  Oiigen.  too,  men 

[»n*  jUKt  thiHse  falleii  spirits,  wlio,  for  punishment  and  improvement, 

jhavt*  liwn  clothed  with  the  world  of  sense:  Nature  exists  only  on 

[  Account  of  their  sin,  and  it  will  cease   again  when  the  historical 

has  attained  its  end  through  the  return  of  all  spirits  to  the 

Thus  the  anfhropofogmt(  vunfmeut,  which  at  first  forced  it»  way 
into  Oreek  science  only  as  a  shifting  of  the  interest,  as  a  change  in 
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the  statement  of  the  problem,  developed  during  the  Hellenistw- 
Roman  period  to  be  more  and  more  the  real  principle  from  which 
the  world  was  considei'ed,  and  at  last  in  league  with  the  religiooi 
need  it  took  possession  of  metaphysics.  The  human  race  has  guned 
the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  its  historical  connection  and  re- 
gards the  history  of  ita  mlvcUion  as  the  measure  of  all  finite  thiDga. 
What  arises  and  passes  away  in  spaee  and  time  has  its  true  signifi- 
cance only  in  so  far  as  it  is  taken  up  into  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
God. 

Being  and  Becoming  were  the  problems  of  ancient  philosophy 
at  its  beginning :  the  conceptions  with  which  it  closes  axe  God  and 
the  human  race. 


PART   III. 


THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


VotUKlot,  £tmir*  nur  la  Philtmiphtc  ilu  M'/jfen  Arje.     Paris,  1840-12. 
B.  ltiiUT6ttu.  Dr.  la  tttUoMopftfe  Schohmti'iur.     1*ar!K,  IHAO. 
B.  Uniirftau,  lUrtoirt  tir  In  PMhuofthif  S'holaMitjur.     l*«rw,  1872-*!0. 
A.  iHdcki.  GtKhichU  dtr  PMloavphie  ikn  AtUttlaUera.    Maluz.  1HG4-00. 

When  Uie  migmtion  of  the  jicopUjs  broke  ia  dovastivtion  over  the 
3toB»n  Kmpire,  vaxCi  the  Uitt«r  lacked  the  pnhticiil  Htrongth  la 
deleud  itself  against  the  nortliorn  barbarians,  scieiitifio  civiliKation, 
aUo,  was  in  <langer  of  bocuiuiiig  cuiupletely  crushed  out;  for  the 
tribes  to  whom  the  sceptre  now  [losiii'd  brought  utilt  lejis  ininrl  and 
ttiHlersUiudiiig  for  the  finely  elaborated  stniuturea  of  ])bilosophy 
than  for  the  light  furins  of  Grecian  art     And,  withnl,  ancient  civ- 

Rjon  was  in  iUtelf  ho  diHintegmtutl,  its  vital  force  was  so  brokeUi 
it  seemeil  iurajable  of  taking  the  rude  victorH  into  its  scliool. 
lUfl  the  conquests  of  the  Greek  spirit  would  have  been  given 
Wvx  to  deitruction  beyond  liopo  of  rescue,  if  in  the  midst  of  tlio 
kreakiog  dowu  of  the  old  world,  a  new  ejiiritual  jHiwer  hud  not 
Irown  strong,  to  which  the  sons  of  the  North  bowed,  luid  whioh, 
With  timi  lianrl,  knew  how  to  rescue  for  the  future  the  goods  of 
Civili&ation,  and  preserve  them  during  the  centuries  of  subversion. 
Tliiji  |>ower  was  tlio  Chfistian  Church.  Wlmt  the  State  eould  not 
do,  wlutt  art  and  science  could  not  achieve,  religion  occompliBhed. 
InaooMsible  still  for  the  fine  workings  of  fn^thetic  imnginutiou  aixl 
iibstnct  thought,  tlic  Ocriiians  were  laid  hold  of  in  tlteir  deetiest 
IbelinRii  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  worked  upon  them 
'With  all  the  power  of  iu  grand  simplicity. 

Only  from  thi«  point  of  religious  excitation,  therefore,  cwuld  the 
ytuCMi  of  the  appropriation  of  ancient  science  by  the  peoples  of 
the  Europe  of  to-day  begin ;  only  at  the  hand  of  tho  Church  could 
ih^  Dew  world  enter  tlte  fieho4il  of  the  uld.  The  natural  coDse* 
quencc,  however,  of  this  relation  wus.  that  at  first  only  that  portion 
of  the  intellectual  content  of  ancient  eivilisation  remained  alive 

2(13 
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which  had  been  taken  «p  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Churd 
and  that  the  teaching  authority  rijjidly  excluded  all  else,  and  e5p« 
cially  thiit  which  was  opposed  to  her.  By  this  means,  to  be  sun 
confusion  in  the  youthful  mind  of  these  nations,  which  would  uo 
have  been  able  to  comprehend  and  elaborate  much  and  manykinib 
of  material,  was  wisely  guarded  against;  but  thereby  whole  worldi 
of  the  intellectual  life  sank  to  the  depth  from  which  they  coul^ 
only  he  di-awn  forth  again  long  after,  by  toil  and  conflict. 

The  Cliurcli  had  grown  to  its  great  task  of  becoming  the  educatof 
of  the  European  nations,  fii-st  of  all,  because  from  the   invisiUt 
beginnings  of  a  religious  aociiety  it  Had   developed   with    stea»lil; 
growing  power  to  a  unified  organisation,  which  amid  the  dissolutioa 
of  polities!  life  presented  itself  as  the  only  power  that  was  firm  an 
sure  of  itself.     And  since  this  organisation  was  supported  by  thi 
thought  tliat  the  Cliurch  was  called  to  become  the  means  of  brin; 
ing  the  salvation  of  redemption  tti  all  humanity,  the  religious  edi 
cation  of  the  biirbartans  was  a  task  preserJbed  by  its  own  nature- 
But  the  Cliurcli  was  all  the  more  able  to  take  this  lu  hand,  since  ii3 
her  inner  life    she  had  proceeded  with    tlie  s;une  certainty  amitl 
numerous  deviating  paths,  and  had  attained  the  goal  of  a  uniHeiL 
and  completed  system  of  doctrine.     To  this  was  further  added  tbfl 
eaiwcially  favourable  circumstanee,  that  at  the  thi-csliold  of  the  nelH 
epoch    she  was  presented  with  the  sum-total   of  her  convietionsjl 
worked  out  into  the  form  cf  a  thorough  scientific  system  by  a  mind 
of  the  filrst  order,  —  Augustine.  J 

Augustine  was  the  true  teacher  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  on^ 
do  the  threads  of  Christian  and  Neo-P!atonic  thought,  the  ideas  of 
Origen  anil  of  Plotinus,  unite  in  liis  philosophy,  but  he  also  concen- 
trated the  entire  thought  of  his  time  with  creative  energy  about  the 
need  of  salvation  and  the  fultilmeut  of  this  need  by  the  church 
community.  His  doctrine  is  tlic  pliihsopktf  of  the  Christian  Chui-ch. 
Herewith  was  given,  in  ])r('gnant  unity,  the  system  wldch  became 
the  basis  of  the  scicntitic  training  of  the  European  y>eoples,  and  in 
this  form  the  Romanic  and  GernuDic  peoples  entered  utx)a  thft 
inheritance  of  the  Greeks.  ^ 

But  for  this  reason  the  Middle  Ages  retraced  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion the  path  which  the  Greeks  had  gone  over  in  their  relations  to 
science.  In  antitpiity  scieni^e  had  arisen  from  the  pure  aesthetic  joy 
in  knowledge  itself,  and  had  only  gradually  entered  into  the  service 
of  practical  need,  of  utiiical  tasks,  and  of  religious  longings.  Tli 
Middle  Ages  begins  with  the  conscious  subordination  of  knowlcd; 
to  the  great  ends  of  faitli;  it  sees  in  science  at  tlm  beginning  only 
the  task  of   the  intellect  to  make  clear  to  itself  and  express 
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aVfrtract  thought  that  whii^h  it  possesses  surely  and   unn.s.saitably 

it3  fioling  and  conviction,     l^iit  in  the  midst  of  this  work  the  joy 

m  knowledge  itself  wjikus  anuw,  at  first  timorously  and  utipcrtaiuly, 

ihi'U  with  ever-increasing  force  and  self<'ertaiuly ;  it,  unfolds  itself 

»t  first  schol.istieally,  in  fields  which  seem  to  he   far  distant  from 

_      EuUi's  unasKiilable  sphere  of  ideas,  and  at  the  end  breaks  through 

^     Tictunously   when    science    begins  to  define    her  limits  as  against 

Uitli,  )iluloso|ihy  hers   as  against  theology,  and  to  assume  a  cou* 

•eioM  indrjH'ndeut  {K^sition. 

The  tdyxation  of  the  European  peoples,  which  the  history  of  the 

t>hitiit)i>phy  of  the  Middle  Ages  sets  forth,  has  then  for  its  startiug- 

^^Jit  the  Church   doctrine,  ami   for   its  goal  the  development  of 

^'*  scientific   spirit.     The  intellectual  civilisation  of  antiquity  is 

("Tutiht  to  modern  jKJOples  ju  the  rtdipious  form  which  it  assumed 

't  ittt  close,  and  develo[>s  in  them  gradually  the  maturity  for  prop- 

*'^y  scientific  work. 

iJndrr  such  conditions  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  history 
"^    Ihi*  education   awakens   psychological   inttrest  and  an  interest 
*****  nectetl  with  the  history  of  civilisation,  rather  than  presents  new 
*^«J  iudeiicndent  fruits  of  philosophical  insight     In  the  appropriar 
^^ti  of   tlie    presented   material    the    peculiar    personality  of  the 
I      '^^^^iple  may  assert  itself  here  and  there;   the  problems  and  cuu- 
^^Jilions  of  ancient  philosophy  may,  therefore,  find  many  fine  tnins- 
^^»mation8  when  thus  taken  up  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  peoples, 
^^^d  in  forging  out  the  uew  Latin  terminology  in  the  Middle  Ages 
L  ^^^f  n—  and  depth  often  contend  umulously  with  pedantry  and 
B  ^^sipidity ;  but  in  its  fundamental  philosophical  thoughts,  me<liseval 
^^liihwophy  remains  enclo»e<l   within   the  system  of  conceptions  of 
^lic    Greek    and    the    ItcUenistiivItoinaji   philosophy, — not  only  as 
^^ganls  its  pmblems,  hut  also  as  regards  their  solutions.     Highly 
^«  we  must  estimate  the  worth  of  its  labours  for  the  intellectual 
^docation  of  European  ]>eoplc8,  its  highest  achievenicuts  remain  in 
■    \hi'.  last  instance  just  brilliant  productions  of  scholars  or  disciples, 
t)at  of   mnst«'rs,  —  productions  in  which  only  the  eye  of  the  most 
tvfined  di*n-tiled  investigation  can  discover  the  gently  germinating 
faeginntngs  of  a  new  thought,  but  which  show  themselves  to  be,  on 
Iku  whole,  an  appropriation  of  the  world  of  thought  of  the  depart- 
ing antiquity.     Mcdiieval  philosopliy  is,  in  its  entire  spirit,  solely 
the  ccintinnation  of  the   Ht!lIt>nistic*Kx)man,  and  the  essential  dis- 
tiurlion  l)etween  the  two  is  that  what  in  the  first  centuries  of  our 
era   had  been  coming  into  existence  amid   strui^Ies  was,  for  the 
Mkidl**  Ages,  given  and  reganled  as  something  in  tho  main  complete 
and  defiuitive. 
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Thia  period,  in  wliich  the  humanity  of  ttxlay  was  at  school, 
lasted  a  full  thousLiuil  years,  and  as  if  in  systematically  plauin^ 
pedagogic  Btttpa  its  eduuatiou  proceeds  tL>ward  science  hy  llie  »i»c- 
cessive  tiddition  uf  atiefeiit  material  of  nJture.  Out  of  the  antith- 
oses  which  nppwir  in  this  material  gi-ow  the  problems  of  philosopbj", 
and  the  ancieut  conceptions  taken  up  and  aiuidified  give  the  form 
to  the  scientific  theories  of  the  world  prevalent  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

An  original  discord  exists  in  this  tradition  between  l^eo-flatouisci 
and  the  Ohuroh  doctrine  defended  by  Augustine,  —  a  discord  vMdi 
indeed  was  not  equally  strouR-  at  all  poiuts,  since  Augustine  in  very 
easontiiil  poiuU  had  remained  under  the  control  of  Neo-PlaU>nisiD# 
and  yet  a  discord  which  amounted  to  an  o])])ositian  with  referenc»l 
to  the  fundamental  chanictcr  of  the  relatiim  of  philoBiiphy  to  faith- 
The  system  of  Augustine  is  tiunceutrated  about  the  cuticeptiou  of 
the  (Uiu:L;h;  for  it  philosophy  lius  luj  its  main  task  to  present  tUo 
Church  doctrine  as  a  scientific  systeni,  to  establish  and  develop  it  = 
in  so  far  as  it   prosecutes  this  task   mediaeval  i>liilosophy  is  lh» 
science  of  the  s^diools,  jSvhohmft'cisvi.     The  Ncn-Vlatnjiic  tendency, 
on   tlic    contrary,  takes  the  diivcLinn  of    giiidin^^    the    individiuU, 
through  knowlGdge,  to  blessed  oneness  of  life  with  the  deity:  in  so 
far  OS  the  seieuce  of  the  Middle  Ages  sets  itself  this  end  it  ia  jtfjr«^ 
cittm. 

Scholasticism  and  Mysticism  accordingly  supplcmont  each  other 
withtnit  being  recijifoeally  exclusive.  As  the  intuition  of  the  Mystit-S 
may  beijouni  n  part  i>f  the.  Siiholiistie  systf  ni,  so  the  procluination  of 
the  Mystics  may  presuppose  the  system  of  the  Scholastics  as  its 
background.  Thntngliiout  the  Middle  Ages,  therefore,  Mysticism  is 
more  in  danger  than  Scholasticism  of  beconiing  heterodox ;  but  it 
would  bo  erroneous  to  see  in  this  an  essential  mai-k  for  distinguish- 
ing between  the  two.  Snhohistieiam  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  main 
eutiraly  ortiiodox  ;  but  not  only  do  tbo  tlieories  of  the  Sehotastica 
diverge  widely  in  the  treatment  of  dogmaa  which  are  still  in 
the  process  of  forranlatinn,  but  many  of  the  Sebolastics,  even  in 
the  scientitic  investigation  of  the  docstrines  which  were  given,  pro- 
ceeded to  completely  heterodox  tlieories.  the  expression  of  which 
brought  tlioni  into  more  or  less  severe  eonftiefcs  withtmt  and  within. 
As  regards  Mysticism,  the  Neo-Platoiiic  tradition  often  forma  tlie 
tbcnretieal  iKmkgrnund  of  the  scirret  nr  open  ii[>poHition  ofFr-red  to^ 
the  laouopolising  of  the  religious  life  on  the  |>art  of  the  Chui-ch;** 

'  Vf.  H.  Kcutcr,  OeiKhichte  d^r  rrllffiSaen  AufklHrunn  Vm  ifitttlnlCer.  2  r»U. 
(Bcrtin,  ISTr.-"?).  Cf.  ftUo  II.  v.  Klcken,  Uetehirhtf  d-r  uutOlaUnUchfn  H>«- 
aiiachQuun\f  (Stuttgart,  ItJbti). 
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^t  we  meet  on  the  other  hand  enthusiastio  Mysttos  who  feel  them* 
selves  called  to  tike  the  true  faith  into  their  protection  against  tlie 
KxoMses  of  SoholAStic  science. 

It  appears  thus  to  be  tnajipropriate  to  give  to  the  philosophy  of 

^  Ulihlle  Ages  the  general  name  of  "Scholasticism."     It  might 

ftthfr  |m>ve,  as  the  n-sult  of  a  more  exiu't  estimate,  that  in  the 

Dtuatpnanre  of  sctrntitlo  tnulition  as  well  as  in  the  slow  mlaptatiun 

^  transformation   of  thuse   philosophical  doctrines  which  were 

*SBctire  for  the  after  time,  a  ]>art  belongs  to  Mysticism  which  is 

'tiCMt  u  great  as  the  i>art  played  by  Schulasticism,  and  that  on  the 

^'^r  hand  a  sharp  separation  of  the  two  currents  is  not  practicable 

™  the  case  of  a  great  number  of  the  most  prominent  philosophio 

(linkers  of  the  Mi<ldle  Ages. 

i'"'inal!y,  it  must  ht\  adilcd  that  even  when  we  put  together  Soholas- 

jbcixni  and  Mysticism,  we  have  in  nowise  exhausted  the  character- 

^^ics  of  uiediteval   philosophy.     While  the  nature  of  both  these 

l"^tkd«ncivs  is  fixed  by  their  i-elation  to  the  religious  pre8ui>i»ositioiis 

**^  tiiought,  —  in  the  one  case  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Churuli, 

ui  the  other  personal  piety,  —  there  runs  along  side  by  side  with 

^■^eee,  eflpocially  in  the  later  centuries  of  the  Midtlle  Ages  though 

l>Otioetbl«  still  earlier,  a  secular  side-current  which  brings  iu  au  iii- 

en«ffinf(  degree  the  rich  results  of  Greek  and  Koimm  experience  of 

Ihe  world,  to  sciene«  building  itself  anew.     Hure,  too,  at  the  uutseb 

the   effort  prevails   to   inti-o«luce  organically   into    tlie   Scholastic 

lyslein  this  extensive  material  and  the  forms  of  thought  which  are 

dominant  in  it;  but  tlio  more  this  part  of  the  sphere  of  thougitt 

drrvlope  into  an  indej»endent  signincance,  the  more  the  entire  lines 

of  the  scientiHo  considcratitm  of  the  world  become  shifted,  and 

while  the  reflective  interpretation  and  rati nuaUsa lion  of  the  rflig- 

ioua  feeling  becomes  insulated  within  itself,  jdiilosophical  knowl- 

•dge  begins  to  mark  off  anew  for  itself  the  province  of  purely 

tbeorvtioul  investigation. 

VrOBi  tlus  multiplicity  uf  variously  interwoven  tlireads  of  tradi- 
tion with  which  ancient  science  weaves  its  fabric  on  into  the  Middle 
Ages,  wc  can  understand  the  wealth  of  colour  in  which  the  philosophy 
of  this  thousand  years  spreads  out  before  historical  research.  In 
the  freqnent  exchange  of  friendly  and  hostile  contact,  these  elpments 
of  %  tradition  changing  in  ronipass  and  content  frtMu  i;entury  to 
eentnry  phfty  back  and  forth  to  form  ever  new  pictures ;  a  surprising 
fimnieas  in  the  transitions  and  shadings  becomes  developed  as  these 
eSaoMnts  are  woven  together,  and  thus  thrre  is  developed  also  a 
wealth  of  life  in  the  work  of  thouglit,  which  manifests  itself  in  a 
eonaiderable  number  of  interesting  jK-rsonalities,  in  an  astonishing 
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amount  of  literary  production,  and  in  a  passionate  agitation  of  scien- 
tific controversies. 

Such  living  variety  in  form  baa  as  yet  by  no  mesuui  everywliere 
received  full  justice  at  the  hands  of  literary -historical  reseoruh/  but 
the  main  lines  of  this  develupraunt  lie  befurc  us  clearly  and  dit- 
tinctly  enough  for  the  history  of  pliilosopbic  principles,  which 
nevertheless  tinds  hut  a  meagre  fitdd  in  this  period  for  the  reaaou 
already  adduced.  We  must,  indeed,  Ix;  on  our  guard  against  aiming  to 
reduce  tbe  complex  movemeut  of  this  promesa  to  formulas  tliat  am 
all  ton  sill)  pie,  and  against  overlooking  the  multitude  of  positiva 
and  negative  relatione  that  have  come  and  gonu  in  shifting  foruu 
between  the  elements  of  aiioient  tradition  whieli  found  their 
tnmce  in  the  course  of  centuries  by  irregular  intervals  into  uiediu»' 
thought. 

In  general,  the  course  of  science  among  tbe  Kuropeao  peoples 
the  Middle  Ages  proeeerled  along  tbo  following  lines. 

The  profound  doctrine  of  Augustine  bad  its  first  etiiciency,  not  in 
the  direuticm  of  its  philosophical  signiticance,  but  as  an  authoritative  . 
presentation  of  the  ductrine  of  the  Church.     Side  by  side  with  this 
a  Neo-riatonic  Afysticism  maintained  itself,  and  scientific  schooling 
vas  limited  to  tuiiniportant  oomi>endlum6,  and  to  fragments  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic.     NeviTtlu'luss,  a  logico-metaphysie^l  problem  of 
great   importiince    developed    from   the   ehilioration   of   the   logjc^J 
and    about  this    problem    arose  a  highly  vigorous   movpment  of] 
thought,  which,  howevr-r,  ihveatened  to  degenerate  into  barren  for-| 
malism  in  consequence  of  the  luck  in  knowledge  to  form  the  content  I 
of  thought.     In   contrast   with   this  tbe  Augustiuiau   ps^'chology  i 
began  gnidually  tn  assert  its  mighty  force ;  and  at  the  same  time  tbe  I 
first  effects  of  contact  with  Arabian  science  disclosed  themselves,  aj 
science  to  which  the  West  owed,  primarily  at  least,  a  cei-tain  stimulus 
toward  employment  with  realities,  and  further  a  complete  widening 
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*  Tlio  eroands  for  tills  lie,  corLilnty  hi  part.  In  the  l»ut  cmdimlly  ywiMhtnffi 
prrjudin-M  wtiicU  long  f«tood  in  the  wav  or  a  \\iAi  aiijm'inntion  of  the    Middle  j 
Afit's  ;  but  ill  no  U^SR  a  dpprec  tht-y  lit-  a)«i>  in  this  lilomturi-  iu*<U.     The  circuin- 1 
(itaiitial  and  yd  for  the  nnwt  part  storih}  prolixity  of  thp  tuvestipiiinn!*.  tite  1 
Hclieuialic  unilomiity  of  the  methods,  the  ■coiifitant  repetiiiou  and  turuins  <»f 
the  nrguinentN,  the  lavish  ex|M>ii<liture  nf  acnteneHH  u|K>n  artificial  and  iu>tneltini-e  j 
nhsidiiuly  t«illy  r|Ui>HLii'>nH,  Ihe  itnititereHtmi;  wittieiKiiut  nf  Uie  rtIuioIk,  —  all  tlieiM 
an-  fiviturw  which  pcrhafis  br-lun);  inevitably  to  the  pn.icess  of  learniiijt.  appn>- 1 
priaTing.  aud  practising,  which  nu-4Ha;val  |>hil<>Bophy  frnxa  forth,  but  they  hrin^] 
with  them  the  ennjieqiu-iiee  lliiit  in  the  sludy  of  ihiH  [>arl  of  the  hUtitry  nf  phi-  ' 
losophy  the  mfias  of  tho  material,  nnd  ihe  toll  Involvttl  in  \ia  elabomtinu.  et&lii]  j 
in  an  nnfavourable  relation  to  the  real  results.    Sf>  it  baa  come  about  LLat  Jma  ' 
tho»L-  invei'tiuatont  who  have  Koiie  deeply,  with  industry  aud  purseveruicr.  into  , 
medtieva)  phiUvMiphy  have  often  not  refrained  from  a  budi  eiqmiBiiQD  uf  ill* 
humour  as  to  Uw  object  of  their  resifarck. 
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and  trans fonnation  of  its  horizoa.  This  development  was  in  the 
main  attached  to  tlie  acquaintanw  gained  by  such  i>y-ways  with  the 
entire  system  of  Arhtotle,  ami  the  immediate  eonsequRiice  of  this 
acquaintance  was  tliat  the  structure  of  Clmrch  doctrine  was  i)ro- 
jected  in  the  grandest  stj-lo  and  carefully  wrought  out  in  all  its 
parts  with  the  help  of  his  fuiidameutal  meta]»hysical  conceptions. 
Meanwhile  Aristobeliaiiisni  ]iad  been  ;iceepted  from  the  Arabians 
(and  Jews)  not  otdy  in  tlicir  Latin  translation,  but  also  wiih  their 
commentaries,  and  in  their  interpretation  which  was  under  strong 
Neo-lHatonie  influence;  and  while  by  this  means  tlie  Neo-Platiinic 
elements  in  previous  tradition,  even  in  the  Augustinian  form,  found 
vigorous  contirmatiun  in  various  directions,  the  specific  elements  of 
the  AutjustiniuH  vietaphysicH  were  forced  into  sharper  and  nmre 
energetic  expression,  in  violent  reaction  agauist  the  Neo-Flatunic 
tendency.  Thus  while  both  sides  lean  upon  Arist-otelianism,  a  cleft 
in  scientitic  thought  is  produced,  which  finds  its  ex])ression  in  the 
separation  of  theology  and  philosophy.  This  cleft  became  widened 
by  a  new  and  not  less  complicated  movement  Empiricxil  researcJi 
iu  medicine  and  natural  science  hiut  also  made  its  way  from  the 
£aat,  hand  in  hand  with  Aristotelianism  ;  it  began  now  to  rise  also 
among  the  European  peoples ;  it  conquered  tlie  domain  of  pfttfcliologif 
not  without  assistance  from  the  Augustinian  current,  and  favoured 
the  development  of  the  Aristotelian  togic  in  a  dii-ection  which  led 
far  from  the  ehurchly  Aristot<^Han  metaphy^sics.  And  while  thus 
the  int*.'rwoven  threads  of  tradition  were  sei>arating  on  all  sides,  the 
fine  lUaments  of  new  beginnings  were  already  finding  their  way  into 
this  loosening  web. 

With  such  various  relations  of  mutual  support  or  retardation, 
and  with  such  numerous  changes  of  front,  the  thoughts  of  ancient 
philosophy  move  through  the  Middle  Ages;  but  the  most  important 
and  decisive  turn  was  doubtless  the  reception  of  AriittotcUuHium,  whi«h 
became  complete  about  the  year  12O0.  This  divides  the  whole 
field  naturally  into  two  sections  which  in  their  philosophical  import 
are  so  related  tliat  the  interests  and  the  problems,  the  antitheses 
and  the  movements,  of  the  first  |>eriod  are  reixsated  iu  broaiier,  and 
at  the  same  time  deeper,  form  in  the  second.  The  relation  of  theso 
two  divisions,  therefore,  cannot  be  generally  designated  in  this  case 
by  difforenocs  iu  the  subject  mutter. 


CHAPTER   I.     FIRST   PERIOD. 
(Uktil  ADorr  1200.) 


W.  Kaulioh,  OearMrMe  d«r  acholanticheti  I'hilogophiet  I.  Tliell.     Pnij^e,  1803. 

Thr  line  of  thought  in  which  mediaRval  jihilosopiiy  essentially 
moved,  and  in  whicli  it  continued  the  principles  of  the  philosophy 
of  antiquity,  was  prescribed  for  it  by  the  doctrine  of  Attguatine. 
He  hiid  moved  the  prinniplo  of  iuteriutlity  (Jnnc.rlicJtkeU),  which 
had  been  preparing  in  the  whule  ulosiug  dtivelupuR'nt  of  ancient 
soieuoe,  tor  the  first  time  into  the  controlling  central  position  of 
philosophic  thought,  and  the  position  to  ivhicU  he  is  entitled  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  is  that  of  the  beginner  of  a  new  line  of 
development  For  the  bringing  together  of  all  Hues  of  the  Patristic 
as  well  as  the  Hidlenistie  philnsnphy  of  liis  time,  which  he  com- 
pletely aceomjdished,  was  puaaible  only  aa  these  were  couseiously 
united  in  that  new  thought  which  wiis  itself  to  become  the  germ  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  future,  liut  only  of  a  more  distant  future: 
his  philosophical  origiiiulity  paased  over  his  cotitem]>or:irieB  and  the 
immediately  following  centuries  without  effect.  Within  the  circuit 
of  the  old  civilisation  the  creative  power  of  thought  had  bccomo 
extinguished,  and  the  ucw  peoples  could  only  gradually  grow  into 
Boientifio  work. 

In  the  cloister  and  court  schools  which  formed  the  scats  of  this 
newly  beginning  civilisation,  permission  for  instruction  in  diaiectie 
by  the  side  of  the  arts  most  necessary  for  the  training  of  the  clergy 
had  to  be  conquere<l  step  by  steji.  For  this  elementary  logical 
instruntion  they  possessed  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages 
ordy  the  two  least  import-Fint  treatises  of  tlio  Aristotelian  Organon, 
De  C(t(egoriis  and  iJe  IntrritrttationB,  in  a  Latin  translation  with 
the  introduetioTi  of  Porphyry,  and  a  number  of  commentaries  of 
the  Neo-Platonin  time,  in  particular  those  of  Boethius.  Por  the 
material  of  knowledge  (of  tlie  Quudrivium)  they  used  the  com- 
IMjndiums  of  departing  antiquity,  which  had  l)een  prepared  by 
Marcianus  Capclla,  Cassiodurus,  and   Tsidorus  of  Scvilla.     Of  the 
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[great  origiual  works  of  yi«:it*nt  philosophy,  only  the  Platonic 
Ttnuxua  in  the  translation  of  ChiiloitUus  was  known. 

Under  tht'se  circiimstincea,  ficieiitifio  activity  in  the  schools  was 
mainly  directed  towiu-d  learuiiig  ami  practising  the  schematism  of 
formal  logic,  and  the  treatment  even  of  the  material  parts  of  knowl- 
edge, in  ]«irtieulnr  of  r«ligioaa  dogma  which  was  indeed  rejrarded 
as  something  essentially  complete  and  in  its  contents  unassailable, 
took  the  direction  of  elaliuniting  and  setting  forth  what  was  given 
and  banded  down  by  tmdition,  in  the  forms  and  according  to  the 
rales  of  tlie  Aristotelian -Stoio  logic.  In  this  process  the  main  em- 
phasis must  necessarily  fall  upon  formal  arrangement,  upon  the 
formation  and  division  of  class-concepts,  tipon  correct  syllogistic 
conclusions.  Alreiul}'  in  the  Orient  the  ancient  school  logic  had 
Iwen  put  into  the  service  of  a  rigiiUy  articulated  development  of 
Church  doctrine  by  John  Damasconus,  and  now  tHs  took  place  in 
the  schools  of  the  "West  also. 

3leanwhile  this  pursuit,  which  had  its  basis  in  the  conditions  of 
the  tradition,  had  not  only  the  didactic  value  of  a  mental  exercise 
in  the  appropriation  of  mattirial,  hut  also  the  consequence  that  the 
beginnings  of  indeiwntlent  reflection  necessarily  took  the  direction 
of  an  in([ulry  as  to  the  xii/hijiiiance  of  Iwjimi  reinthnn,  and  so  we 
find  emerging  early  in  the  Western  literature,  investigations  as  to 
the  mlation  of  the  conception  on  the  one  hand  to  tlic  word,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  thing. 

The  problem  thus  formed  l>ecaine  strengthened  by  a  peculiar  com- 
plication. By  thusidc  of  the  Church  doctrine  there  persisted,  half 
tuleraU-Ml  and  half  cotulcmned,  a  mysbic^d  tran.tinisKion  of  Chris^ 
tiavity  in  Jfeo-l'latonic  form.  It  went  Uick  to  writings  which  had 
arisen  in  the  fifth  century,  but  which  were  ascril)ed  to  Bionysius 
tho  Areopngite,  and  it  gain(?d  wider  extension  when  these  writings 
were  traiishitod  in  the  ninth  ceiitiiiy  by  John.  .Sratti3  Knyt^M,  and 
made  the  ha&iA  of  his  own  doctrine.  In  this  doctrine,  however, 
a  main  point  was  that  identification  of  the  different  grades  of  ab- 
Btniotion  with  the  stages  of  mi'ta]>hy8ical  rt^ality,  which  Jiad  been 
alrpiuly  propounded  iu  the  older  I'latouism  and  in  Nco-Platouism 
(cf.S20,8), 

In  conscfiucnce  of  these  incitements  the  qnestion  aa  to  the  meta* 
ph^ii'Ml  Ktiftiifhutnce  ofl'/ffiatl  tjetun^a  became,  during  the  next  centuries, 
\  the  oentre  of  philosophic  thought.  Alwnt  this  were  grouped  the 
other  logical  and  metaphysical  ]>robl(»mf:.  and  tlie  anjtwer  given  to 
this  (lucstiun  decided  thn  purty  position  of  individual  thinkers. 
Amid  the  great  variety  of  decisions  given  in  this  con(rr>imrjii/  oi'f/ 
Hn{v€r9€UBf  three  tendencies  are  pi-ominent:    liealitftn,  which  main- 
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tains  the  independent  existence  of  genera  and  species,  is  the  doctrii 
of  Anaelm  of  (Canterbury,  of  Williiuu  nf  Champeaux,  and  of  tl 
Platouists  prop*.'!-,  among  wliom  BeruarJ  of  Cliartres  is  prominent 
Nominalisvi,  which  sees  iu  uuiversals  only  designations  or 
which  apply  commnuly,  is  defundvd  in  this  period  principally  by 
Koscellinua;  finally  a  mediating  theory,  wliicb  has  been  calitJ 
ConceptiMlCim  or  Sermonism,  is  attached  principally  to  the  name  of 
Abelard. 

These  conflicts  came  to  an  issue  principally  in  the  endless  dispu- 
tations at  the  Paris  University,  which  for  this  period  and  on  into 
the  following  period  formud  the  iientre  of  scientific  life  in  Europe; 
and  these  battles^  conducted  with  all  the  arts  of  dialectical  dexterity, 
exercised  uiwn  this  age  a  fascinating  power  like  that  which  the 
disputes  of  the  Sophists  and  Socratio  circles  had  onc^  exercised 
upon  the  Greeks.  Here  aa  there  the  uurellectivo  life  of  the  populai 
consciousness  was  awakenetl  to  thoufjlit,  and  here  as  there  wider 
circles  were  seized  by  a  feverish  thirst  fur  knowledge,  aud  by  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  take  part  in  such  hitherto  unwonted  iutellectual 
games.  Kar  beyond  the  narrow  circles  of  the  clergy,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  the  transmitters  of  scientilio  tnidition,  the  impube 
toward  knowledge,  thus  awakened,  forned  its  way  t.o  the  surface. 

But  this  excessive  vigour  in  dialectical  development  fournl  at  the 
same  time  manifold  opposition.  In  fact,  it  hid  within  itself  a  seri- 
ous danger.  This  brilliant  performance,  in  which  abstract  thought 
proved  its  power,  lacked  all  basis  of  real  knowledge.  With  its  dis- 
tinctions and  conclusions  it  was  carrying  on  to  a  certain  extoat  a 
juggler's  game  in  the  open  air,  which  indeed  sot  the  formal  minital 
powers  into  beneficial  motion,  but  whii^h,  in  spite  of  all  its  turns  and 
windings,  could  lead  to  no  material  knowledge.  Hence,  from  intelli- 
gent men  like  Gurbert,  who  had  received  information  fi-om  the  empir- 
ical studies  of  the  Arabians,  went  out  the  admonition  to  abamlon 
the  formalism  of  the  schools  and  turn  to  the  careful  examination 
of  Nature  and  to  the  tasks  of  practical  civilisation. 

Hut  while  such  a  call  still  echoed  mainly  unheard,  dialectic  met  a 
more  forcible  resistance  in  the  piety  of  faith  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Church.  The  result  was  inevitable  that  the  logical  working  over  of 
the  metaphysics  of  the  Church's  faith,  aud  the  consequences  which 
were  developed  in  the  strife  about  nniversals,  — at  first  without  any 
reference  to  their  religious  hearing,  —  should  come  into  cent  rail  ictinu 
with  the  dogma  of  the  Church ;  and  the  more  this  was  repeated,  the 
more  dialectic  appeared  not  only  superfluous  for  the  simply  pious 
mind,  but  also  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  In  this 
spirit  it  was  attacked,  sometimes  with  extreme  viuleuce,  by    the 
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fvrthodoa  Myites,  among  whom  the  most  combative  was  Bernard  of 
jClairTaux,  while  the  Victorines  turned  buck  from  the  excesses  of 
I  dialectical  arrogauce  to  the  study  of  Augustiue,  and  sought  to  bring 
oat  the  rich  treasure  of  inner  experience  which  his  writings  con- 
'  tuned,  by  traiidferriug  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  bis  psychology 
'  from  the  metaphysical  to  the  empirical  sphere. 

Atuelios  Augaitiuua  (3M~4.10).  bom  nt  Ttiagaste  in  Xaiiiidia,  and  educated 

ior  &  jurut  lUvTv  luul  uU<»  In  MmLiura  hi  Cartilage,  ]>aMtu'i)  UirouKli  in  his  youth 

alnit-ft  All  )>tiiiM*a  of  tliv  aeioiititic  and  relJgimu  movement  of  his  time.     He 

loUfCht  at  tii-Ht  in  MMiiohwism  rLliRioiw  relief  for  hiH  burning  donhts,  tlicn  fell 

I  iBlo  tkn  Acftidemic  Scepticism  which  he  hM  early  absorUd  from  (Mccro,  paaaed 

[oMff  Iran  thia  gmdually  to  Uh>  N(M>-I'liit<iiiit;  <I(K:triiie,  luiiL  was  at  last  won  by 

[  AabraK,  Rfaihop  of  Milan,  for  Cliristianity.  vthtm)  ]lhil<leoph>l^r  be  was  to  become. 

Am  [Vint,  and  iHti-r  a«  biithop  at  lllppu  Ke^iis,  be  was  unwearied  in  praclical 

■A  IUef»r;  activity  for  the  unity  of  the  Chrltitiaii  Church  and  ducirine;  bin 

lilaMliOAl  sybt4>m  Wiw  developed  ett>M?cially  In  tlie  HonntiKt  and  IViagian  contro- 

l4m.     Among  his  workm  (in  Migne'u  cnltecljon.  145  vols.,  I'aris,  IHJtd  C  [tr. 

ytff  I>«lti,  li'i  *-.>1h,  Edin.  1871-77;  aJao  in  SchafTs  lib  ,  Nicene  and  Toet- 

Fatbent.  VnU.  \~K  lluflalo,  1886-S8])  those  of  chief  importance  for 

pliy  are  hi*  uni obit igraph leal  Con/exin'ouii.  and  furthier  t^ontm  Amdemi- 

,  Ht  Brain    Vitn,  Itr  Ontiuf,  /if  Qfia$>lUalf  AnhuiK,    lU   /.{brm  ArliUrio,  lie 

Tt(^mu,  Sulitit/udj.  Or  lutmoftttlUate  Auiuia:,  Df  CitUate  Df'i.  —  Ct.  V.  Bindu- 

—  llB.  Der.  Msf-  A.  (H  Bde.  lH44-IK(t9).— Kr.  hohTingaT.  h'irrhfUQeM-hiehU  in 

BUfrmftkUH.  XI.  lid.  in  2  Tbl.  (Sluttwirt.    1W77-78).  — A.  Donier,  A.  tBerlin, 

UtTA). —  W.  DiUhey,  Kinteitung  in  lUe  Geitittgwiiuifnschajtfa,  I.  (LeJps.  1883}, 

pp.  aSi  IT.  —  J.  Ston,  Dif.  JttUos.  des  hlg.  A.  (Freiburg,  1802). 

The  E^M-ywY^  ''t  tAi  tariry*fiiof  of  Priq)Iiyr>-  (ed.  by  Bubw.',  Berlin,  1887),  in 
Ito  UAnslatioii  by  BoethiuM.  gave  tlie  I'Xtvnial  occjuiuii  fur  ibe  cunlroveray  over 
naimnvlii.  Bo«thftu  (47o-^2&).  asidu  fmm  this,  exercised  an  lutlut-nci?  upon 
lb*  «arly  MIdtlie  .\i;v*  by  hiit  trauxlatiuius  aud  comuientariea  upon  the  two 
AfiatuUtliaii  tn-uiiM-».  and  upon  a  number  of  Cicent't*  writiuga.  In  addition  to 
bte  books  tli»Te  were  still  others  vhich  circulated  under  the  name  of  Augustine. 
Cf    l*r«iitl,  ^VacA,  d.  Log.  im  AbendL,  11.,  and  A.  Jonrdain.  Jifchrrfhes  critiquet 

r  rUfff  r1  Vvriginr  drn  (r<idHCti<>$tM  latiues  tTArhtotlr  (I'ari^,  2  ed.,  184^1). 

Aaonc  Ibe  ac^nf^c  tHcuriopfdias  of  departing  aiitic|uity,  MarcianuH  Capella 
iinm  Cwtbuee,  Uw  middle  of  the  fifth  cenlury),  in  his  Sattfricon  (ed.  by 
Kywnriuudt,  Lfiiw.  IWVl),  after  his  wblmalcal  IntnMJuclion  Df  .Vuptiia  J/rrcun'f 
tt  FkUoivgia,  tnratt  tlii<  Heven  liberal  arUi,  of  which,  aa  is  well  known,  in  the; 
•ctiTtly  cH  tbe  acliooU  grammar,  rbciorir,  and  dialectic  fonned  ibe  I'rivjiim, 
■rjUiiiMttc,  grumetry,  aiftronomy,  and  music,  including  poetics,  the  (juadrivtum. 
A  TBiaabI*  commentary  on  f 'npella  w.-ut  written  later  by  Scotuti  Krigena  (ed.  by 
B.  Haurteu.  I'arii«,  IKill).  —  The  tuHtUutionff  Dirimtrum  rt  St^HlariMtn  Lee- 
$i»mmm  and  D»  Artihim  nr  DUriptinUt  LUlcrarnm  Lilirralium  tif  tb«-  Senator  TaA. 
•4o*l  -  '"  "'  Works,  l*ari^^^.^h!i^).  anA  thf  On(iinunt  tivf  Eti/moloydirum, 
lAt''  ■■■)  "f  iHidortLs  IllDpaleiihis  (dird  &M\)  are  alreatly  complotoly 

v^H  ■■  >i  •iind.    John  Damaacenus  (idxiut  700)  Ui  bis  Ili^yi)  7»w#cwt 

(W.  •■,   I74K)  tfave   llie  d.-uwiiral  i-xaniple  for  the  employment  of  tlie 

aari'  '  I  logic  in  Uie  service  o(  fivstematiaiiig  the  (^butcb  doctrincH. 

WbiJi-  tilt-  storms  of  tlie  national  nii;.'mtions  were  blustering  upon  the  conU- 
Xttt,  u'ientiQc  study  hail  tbd  m  the  Itrilifb  ImU's,  in  [lartieuhir  to  Ireland,  ami 
later  flourished  to  a  ctrtjiin  extint  in  tbe  eicfaoot  at  York  under  the  Venerable 
Bedr.     From  here  lenniwl  cliirAilon  was  won  back  tti  the  continent  tbroogb 

Alc"' ''  'be  indnci'mfui  i<f  Cliarles  tlif^  (in-at ;  beside  tbe  epixcnpal  and  Ibe 

eloi'  ■•  flrtML-  t)K'  p:iUtiiial  HebiM>l,  whowf  seat  was  fixed  by  (.'hariea  Ibo 

Bttk-I        1  'Hie  moHt  impoiinrit  fliiisUT  r»-))<M)L<E  were  thfisu  nf  Fulda  and 

Toon.  At  the  former  worked  Kahftnu*  (Hhal>aii)  Maurus  (of  Mainst,  77«-&M; 
IH  Vnir«t»o,  Libri  XXIJ.).  and  Kric  (lleiriiUHj  uf  Auxerre;  from  it  went  out, 
SI  cba  end  of  the  ninth  century,  Remigius  of  Auxerte  aud  the  probable  author 
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of  the  cointiientaiT  Super  Porphyrium  (printed  in  Cousin's  Outragt^n  InrdHi 
d'AhehifK  Paris,  IKJII).  In  "I'oLira  Aleuin  wm  followed  by  llie  Abbot  FirJc- 
(fiHiiii,  wIkwo  Uatcr,  Ue  Xifiilo  K  Tenehrit,  w  prvw-TVL'd  (in  Migiit*,  Vul.  \\)o). 
LAter  till'  ('li)iali:r  nt  St,  (iall  (^Nutker  L&l;tio,  died  1U22)  foniu-d  a  princifHtl  KCt 
of  scionlific  trnditioii. 

V.l.  also  for  tbo  literary  relations,  the  Hiatoira  LiUtrnirt  <U  la  Frcnct. 

The  writJnfw  JU«:rH*d  to  tlie  Areopaglte  (cf.  Arts  nf  ihn  Apnstles,  IT -.34), 
aniont;  which  thixsu  of  chiiff  Imporianou  nro  wtpl  tttirrtKifv  SioXoylat  and  r*^  tfi 
ltpa.px^<'n  ovpaviov  (in  Mi^oie  ;  ticrmau  by  Knpelhardt,  Siilzbach,  IBJo),  show  tli< 
naiiiu  mixlure  of  Christian  and  Neo-l*lalonic  phlliisophy  which  appeartd  fr^j 
i|iifntly  ifl  llie  Orient  (the  result  tif  OriRfu's  influence)  ami  in  an  espcclal>j 
characteristic  form  in  the  Uishup  Syiicjiins  (atiout  4(H);  cf.  K,  Volkmann,  ^  i 
Cvretie,  licrlin,   lUfW).     'Yin-  iibovL'-nnnK-il  writhi;;s  of  the  rscudo.IMonpiiWjl 
which  pfohably  aruse  in  Uie  flfUi  ccnmry,  arc  ttrst  mentioned,  .Vt'i,  and  thilp 
geiiuiniiiiL'Hii  Ih  then*  contt-Btod;  ni-VvrtliiiltsM,  thin  was  duft^ndod  bv  Maxiun 
Cnnf(«»or  C.*>Hn-(W2  ;  Da  VurKn  D{8k(tiQrit>m  Lnrls  I'(Urun\  Dionysii  tt  are]/i*rilf\ 
ed.  t)i(hler,  llallc,  iHol). 

In  connection  with  this  MysticlRtn  develops  tho  first  Important  sdcntilk 
pen<riiialit-y  of  the:  Mhldlc  A$cr,  .John  Scotua  Erlgeiui  (>)on)CTl[nf-A  .Ti'n)£on&, 
fnnn  Ireland,  aboul  Mlft-^S(l),  ot  whuMf  Ufi'  It  in  cprljihily  known  that  hp  n-j* 
calli^d  liy  CUai'ks  the  llahl  lo  the  court  hcIuioI  ut  I'arh^,  and  was  for  n  time 
active!  Unsre.  lie  trinnslausl  the  wrltinpa  of  tho  Antopapite.  wMte  o^itM 
GotUichalk  the  tri-aU»e  Dk  Prii-tli'slinatiune,  and  put  liiu  own  thcnriea  hiUi  hb 
niaiii  work,  De  Divisiime  y'atvrtK  (titrmaji  by  No;ick,  r^i'liis.  1^70-70).  Tbt 
works  form  Vol.  122  In  Migue'a  L-<jllecliuu.     Cf.  J.  liubtT,  J.  S.  E.  (Munich,  liWI). 

Ansclm  nf  Canterbury  (I0<'I.1-U()9)  came  from  Aimta,  was  active  for  a  lon^ 
Hutu  in  t)iL*  \onnaa  cloister  at  Btc,  and  was  caili-d  to  become  Ardibldhiipnf 
Canterbury  in  l'rt)3,  Of  his  wurksj  (Mipne,  Vol.  166)  the  most  inipurtaut  I"' 
philosophy  besides  the  trealiiie  f'ltr  Deun  llomof  are  llie  Mmi'tlo^inm  and  tin 
Prnshi^imii.  The  two  latLt-r  are  edited  by  C.  Ilaaa  ('riihltiRi-n,  IWW),  l<»j;iithtT 
with  the  refutation  of  a  monk,  Gaunilo  (in  the  cloister  Marmuutler  near  Toiir?), 
Lititr  ijro  luaipinHif,  and  Ww  n-ply  of  Anseloi.  Cf.  Ch.  It6mu»at,  A.  de  C, 
tahlfati  lie  la  t'tf.  ttitjumti'iuf^  ft  dr  ?«  fifffc  (In  jwnroir  fpiiictfj  urec  If  jwncoir 
lf.i>tl>»rpi  ivt  77-"  .-NVIr  (L'd  ed.,  I'ariif.  IHIW). 

'William  of  Cbampeaux  (tliud  1 121  as  Ititdiop  <it  Cli&l<>n«-8ur-Mamfl)  wasi 
teacher  who  Wiw  iiiii<-h  lieanl  at  the  cathedral  Bchool  In  I'aris,  and  e>itabllBhnl 
atudlcs  there  in  the  Aumistinian  cloister  at  St.  Victor.  We  aro  chiefly  InforuH"! 
as  t(>  hi.-^  piiihwophical  viewn  by  lil»  ojipi-iimit  Abi^lard  ;  liU  lo^ioal  tn^aliw  is  Ifwt 
Cf.  R.  Mii-hiuid,  a.  dr.  Ch.  H  fru  MtlrA  fie.  Paiix  (tn  73-"  si^ele  (I'aris,  IWW). 

Tlie  Platoulsm  of  iht.'  eiirher  Mlddlu  Ages  attached  itself  esfwiitially  to  Ikf 
JHmtciis,  and  under  the  inrtmeiice  nt  the  Neo-I'latonic  Intcrpnttivtion  jtaw  t«lk« 
docLriue  of  Ideas  a  form  which  did  not  ooinjdftely  correspond  to  the  nrlietuil 
ReiDsf.    The  most  [ni|!i)rt;uit  tl;;nn!  in  thit)  line  i^  Bernard  of  Chartres  (in  the 
first  hiiJf  iif  the  twelfth  century).     IMm  work  De  Mumii  I'liivraiOitr  sir*  J/ffrt-l 
coMfntis  et  ^Jirrl•ro^m'll>  Uiw  hem  (•diterl  by  V.  t>.    llamch  (Iniu>bnick.  IHT'l).  f 
WiUlamof  Conchea  (. !/'([/««  ih  Xiituri.i  Philusuphin ;  TintfjmfttifiH  Tiiil'-ti^t 
;j/u<r)  iiud  Walter  <it   Moitta^ne  are  rej^irded  as  bin  diKciples.     Adrilard  itf] 
Ilalh  idsii  wnil.e  In  llie  same  sjiirit  (iJf  E<ii!fm  ft  Dirfrttti ;   QufgtioHi's  !i'<ituratc$).\ 

Roscellinna  of  Arnmrica  in  Hrittnny  came  forward  as  teacher  at  varionij 
places,    especially    at    Locnienach    where   Abelard  was    bis    bear(>r,  and  wa 
obiined  to  ti'traot  IdR  oplni>ms  at  the  Council  at  Soiasoua,     of  hi«  own  writiiig 
only  alctler  In  Abi-lanI  In  I'Xtant  (printed  in  the  Ah/iandl.  dcr  hnir.  Akitd.,  1861);^ 
tilt-  stiurei-s  for  his  duotrlne  are  Ansi'lm,  Abtilard,  John  of  Salisbury. 

Abelard  (Aladllanl),  the  most  imprt'jislve  and  cnergptic  i>eri«nna]iiy  ammij; 
the  tlnnkersof  this  periml,  was  born  1070  at  Pallet,  in  the  county  of  Naiiira, 
and  was  a  pujiii  of  Willlnin  of  ChamiM'anx  and  nf  Kosr^lllnus.  His  own  activity 
as  a  teacher  was  developed  at  Melun  and  Corbcil,  and  ranst  fiuccwwfully  In 
Taria  at  the  cathedral  Nchnnl,  and  nt  the  lo>;icat  acIiooI  St.  Oenevl^ve.  Thfi 
miafortune  into  which  liin  wdl-known  n-latloniililp  to  llelolse  pliiiifp'd  hint,  and 
tlie  cuullicis  hit^)  whicli  liis  u-ai'hln^  hrouL:Iit  hini  with  tlu*  rburrh  nutbority. 
chiefly  ai  tlie  Inallgatlon  of  biti  uuw>'ari>-d  jirusecutor,  Beniord  of  Clalrraux 
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I  atSoiasoni  1121,  and  S«ns  1141),  did  not  allow  the   lestleM  man  to 

t  eumplt'Ui  clcarnoiU)  in  his  luiiui,  and  impelled  hint  tu  »eek  ivHtinK-placea 

icluutura:  litidit-Hl  lUi  ill  SL  MBrc«l,  ni*ftr('liftUin«-»ur-SKOiie.   Cf.  h!a 

•in  Calamitatum  Menrum,  and  Iiix  cnrrt-Kpomlcncu  with  lletoi^e  (M.  C&r- 

•,  A.  V.  il.,  ad  fd.,  iiietweii,  IH-ihJ),   His  worka  have  been  ediit-d  by  V,  I'uu.'tin 

two  voluiiitH  ^t'artih  IMU-jD).  AruouE;  tticae  Uid  Luo«t  luLportaut  art'  liia 
I^thcii'',  Ititri>iluffio  in  f'ft'oh»j(um,  Theologia  ChrislivHa,  Duilogus  inter 
r%tU.mifihvfn,  I'lthBtinnum  rt  Jmhniin.  tlitj  tivatise  AVc  ft  .Voii,  Did  Uie  etlUcal 
tn«u«^  SciUt  Tt  IjMum.     C(.  Ch.  d,  Itfiinusat,  Aheiai'd  (2  vols.,  Paris.  18401. 

A  Dunkbt-rof  ait'myiiioUBtroatiso^  (publislu-d  by  V.  Cousin)  occupy  a  {"'"^'^i'^n 
ftlUtd  to  that  of  Abelnrd.  Of  this  dosrtitnloii  are  a  commentary  oo  Df  Intrrpre- 
Mtftfi*',  /V  tntrUrftiltnn,  itiid  Dr  tifHi-nfuDi  d  .V/^(*t>bu«  (tlie  uitU'r  i«  [Kuwibjy 
tnma  JtmctWmun,  a  HiNliop  of  SniitttuiiK  wlio  dii^^l  i  161).  Kelnted  to  Abclard  is 
■iio  tbe  ptnI'«sfipliir.v.tlii.-ol(tiri(Ml  pnsiti.-n  of  QUbert  de  la  rnrit-c  ((iilbertoa 
yufimntw.  died  IIM  afl  Bishop  t*f  I'oiiiont).  who  taiijibt  in  ('liann-n  and  Paria, 
Md  Wtia  drawn  tnlo  tliu  prutteculji^u  of  Abulard  by  Hemard  of  Clairvaux. 
BMbl*-<i  a  n>mii)t-iiiar>-  on  the  />  TriuiUttr  .-nid  7J/*  Ditai'us  Saturix  in  C/irinto 
9$  l^wnllo■  BopthinH,  lie  wnti«  the  Oe  lUKt  i*rineipti*,  which  was  much  com- 
■csiMliipDn  Uuer. 

Hi*  onn«r»|aoncra  of  the  '•  diilrrtio  "  that  wrro  objrotionnbli*  for  ihf  Cluirch 
Jwwwt  UipmMflvea  at  an  early  diitc  t-MixTlally  willi  Berengar  id  'Iniint  (1H1U 
IflM).  whiwe  doctrine  of  Uie  Sarntun'iit  wa»  coiulxiitid  Lty  Lautranc  (lltOfv- 
UMfV.  Anwlni't  pnilcceswir  at  Hec  and  ranterbtiry).  The  hnicr  is  iirubnbly 
ilka  ftutlior  nf  ittc  liT>nti9M>  formerly  aiu-rllK'd  U>  AoMdm  and  printed  aiium^  hla 
Vcritt,  J£luciAiriu»t  aire  Diiiloyng  Snmwam  Tutiiu  'J'fwologits  Cumphcten*. 
Ib  ibist  cuiiti><'nitiuru  ilie  tffon  fir>ii  apin-ara  to  givw  tb«  whole  compawi  of  what 
luwl  been  catabllahed  by  the  C'hurcLi,  in  the  form  of  a  lofrically  arranired  ti.'-xt- 
bookt  put&liiff  aaidc  dialectical  innoratioiu.  From  thia  pruceeded  later  Uui 
vurka  vf  lb«r  Stiiniaiata  [ho  iiUltrd  from  tliuir  wriiiii^i!>  whUdi  took  ihe  form  of 
a'"8uni"i>f  tlieoloi^'],  nnumg  wlioTn  t}ie  mojii  ltnpnrt.int  i>*  Peter  Lombard 
(dkd  U(VI  an  UUbup  ul  I'ariH).  His  Litri  1  V.  SftUeuliarnm  turui  Vol.  1U2  iu 
MJflM.  Amunu  tliM  tarlirr  wc  may  perhaps  mention  Hobvrt  I'ulleyn  (K«iberiUH 
PoBm,  din)  M'lO'l  ;  buioiijlc  thu  later,  I'eter  of  pnttlciv  fdU-d  1205)  and  Alantu 
ttjmrl  (*'af>  inmti*"  ;  died  1303).    CI.  on  him  Uaumgantwr  (MUn«icr,  1»IK»}. 

Owb«rt  ^dit-d  1003  aa  Pope  KylvcBter  II.)  ha^  iti*:  merit  of  havinj;  p^ioted 
at  aDCiyiilenliy  tlie  neccaaiiy  of  t)ie  study  nf  iiiitlheiu.'itk-8  i\nd  natural  seit-nee. 
B*  bwinn  Mquatnled  wlUi  thv  work  of  tbe  Ambiana  while  in  Mpain  and  Itaiy, 
Mid  aoqalred  u  amount  of  knowledge  tbal  nnuli:  him  an  object  of  Rni.-uu'ment 
aad  aiupicion  to  hia  cnnt4.'inpnmrien,  ("f  K.  Werner,  fJ.  tom  Aurilhif.iUf 
Mtrttut  um4  \yiMtHMki0  tu^nn-  '/Ml  (2d  m1.,  Vienna.  1H>4I).  Like  Idni  hl« 
4liclplS|  Fulbcrt  (dii-<l  102U  an  Biahop  uf  ('hartrt"^).  mlled  men  back  from 
dUftBoUe  tn  Hiinple  piety,  and  in  Uiu  ftaoie  apirii  BUdeb«rt  of  Lavardin  waa 
■miIvb  (1067-1  iSd,  niahop  of  Toan). 

"^     Tti"  wrnic  tbinc  wafl  done  upon  a  lartir  aoale  by  tho  orthodox  Myvtlcfam  M 
tb"  tvvt'irth  c'litury.     A«  itx  tiumi  /j'alcnin  HOpporu-r  we  aru  tnet  by  Bernard  of 

tGi»(fw«itn  IWl-ilW).     Aiii'itm  lii»  wrltJn|£Htb<^»wt  pruiuinenl  arc  U*  (_:<mtfmfitH 
•  I  />  tir'i'lihHt  Jhitnililalis  (ed.  by  Mnbillon.  laat  cd.,  PariK,  lH;rtt  f.). 
I  1  r.  />rr  hfiWt^  It.  ttnd  i>Mn*  Z'it  (^l  cd.,  IHHfl)  ;  MoriiCHi,  Life  and 

1*mt**'.j  St.  II  (l-ijnd."  iMltM)  ;  IK.  S.  SUirnt,  tf.  »./ f.  (NV.  IKHi)]. 

^tykticiitni  1.M>raine  Heiunilllrafly  fniilfiil  ainnti^  the  Victorlnea,  tlu*  rondtifi- 
lor*  of  ibe  cloljiur  f*ibool  of  St.  Vicinr,  in  Pnriji.  The  ni">irt  iinix-rtani  was  Hugo 
ol  Bt.  Victor  (iMirn  lniid  a^  Count  of  Blankenburg  in  Uie  ilnrr.,  dhtl  IMIj. 
AluuUfC  bin  w>-rk<«  o»  ^li;nie,  Volx.  IT.'i-lTT)  the  nitMt  iniiKirUnt  i.<i  Or  Sn^-ra- 
TwJto  l^ltlrl  t'hr{0ti'i»ir;  for  the  (tKVrholojjy  of  MyMttrihin  the  ni(«t  imivirtaiit 
■oriu  arb  (lie  .Vo/i/ovw'wni  de  Arrhn  Auimie,  Dr  Arra  .Voe  and  /Jr  V'anitatr 
Mttrntti,  and  txaiiU**  tiiew  tlie  ein'yelo|M-dir  work  Kntdilio  UidnarnUea.  — Cf.  A. 
Ltebncr,  //.  r.  .'*.  I',  nntt  dir  thrtduijifehen  Uit'htuu^m  nrintr  ZiU  ( liel|M.  1RIW>. 
IliM  impll.  EUcbud  of  St  Victor  (»  Stot,  died  117:1),  wrote  ih-  SttUn.  Dr 
lutitian^  IfttmiHtM  lnterii>rin.  Dr.  Prffrar-itiouii  Animi  ad  CuHtrwululioMtn. 
/>*■  ttfiitiii  CfMlrtiifdntitiniM.  Ill**  work«  ftmn  Vol.  101  In  \nKiie.  Cf. 
A.  Kaulli-b,  Dif  Lrhrru  des  If.  and  It.  tvtn  St.  V.  iJii  tbe  Ahhundl.  drr 
■a.  UtM.  drr  iVuM.,  ICMM  f.}.     HU  auccuasor,  Walter  of  £^1.  Victor,  dutlQ> 
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gnished  btmseLf  in  a  less  ficientiflo  polemic  against  the  heretical  dialectic  (J 
Quattuor  Lnhj^inlhos  Franeive). 

At  thB  close  of  this  period  appear  the  boglnntnES  of  a  llutnantit  rvariine" 
againitt  Uie  one-Bide^lneae  of  tlit^  work  of  tlie  m^IkiuIs,  in  John  of  SaJlsbtUT 
(Johannes SaresbtfrtensLs,  died  11 80  as  Bishop  nf  Chunres),  whose  nrjtimrs /'i  Ji- 
craticus  and  Metaloointa  (Mi^ie,  Vol.  IWI)  form  a  vahiablf  sourw*  Im  llx 
Bcientific  life  of  the  timi;.  Cf.  C-  SrhiiarHuhniult,  J.  3.  iiiicA  Lcben  und  iitmUiK 
Schrifttn  uitd  PhihaopMe  (LuiiKi.  1862). 


§  23.  The  Metaphysics  of  Iimer  Experience. 

The  philosophy  of  the  great  Church  teanher  Augustine  is  Dot 
presented  in  any  of  his  works  as  a  complete  system ;  rather,  it 
develops  inoideDta-lly  in  all  his  literary  activity  in  oonuectioD  witli 
the  treatment  of  various  subjects,  for  the  most  part  tbeologii'^l. 
But  from  this  work  ax  a  whole  we  reeeive  the  p<M'uliar  impression 
that  thesti  rich  masses  ol:  thought  are  in  motion  iu  two  diffmnt 
directions,  and  are  held  together  only  by  the  powerful  personalit; 
of  the  man.  As  theologian  Augustine  throughout  all  hia  investi- 
gations keeps  the  cmicepthn  of  the  Church  in  mind,  as  criterion ;  u 
philosopher  he  makes  all  his  ideas  centre  about  the  principle  of  th 
absolute  and  immediate  certainty  (^Seiiistymcinsheit)  of  connciou 
By  their  double  relation  to  these  two  iixed  postulates,  all  question 
come  into  active  flujc.  Augustine's  world  <->f  tliuught  is  like 
elliptic  system  which  is  constructed  by  motion  about  two  cootreSr^ 
and  this,  its  inner  duality,  is  frequently  that  of  contradiction.' 

It  becomes  tlie  task  of  the  history  of  philosophy  to  separate  from 
this  complicated  system  those  ideas  by  which  Augustine  far  tran*, 
scended  his  time  and  likewise  the  immediately  following  eent 
and  became  one  of  the/o«nrfer*  of  inoflern  thou/jht.  All  these  idi- 
however,  have  th^ir  ultiinato  i^ioiind  ami  inner  union  in  the  prill 
ciple  of  the  immediate  certainty  of  inner  experience  {aetb 
Inneiiichkeit),  wlii^h  Augustine  tirst  expressed  with  complete  rlea 
neas,  and  formulated  and  used  as  the  stai-ting-puint  of  philos<:)phj 
TTader  the  influence  of  the  ethical  and  religious  interest,  ract-aphyfl 
ical  interest  had  become  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  shift 
from  the  sphei-e  of  the  outer  to  that  of  the  inner  life.  Psychic 
conceptions  had  taken  the  place  of  physical,  as  the  fundamenta 
factors  in  the  conception  of  the  world.  It  wils  rcservwl  for  Augiii 
tine  to  bring  into  full  and  conscious  use,  this,  which  hod  alread| 
become  an  accomplished  fact  in  Origen  and  Plotinus." 


1  It  ia  unini)«tiikabtt^  ihai  Auinwtine  himself  in  the  cnurw  (if  his  dmi'lopnifO 
transferred  the  cniphasis  of  his  persoitntity  more  and  more  fmm  the  phiU>:Aipti] 
cat  to  the  Church  centre.  This  ntmes  forward  witli  rs)»erial  diiitinctnegs  tn  I  ' 
backward  look  over  hw  own  liurnry  ariivfty.  Oi*'  Uftmnptitmet. 

'  All)!,  hr  Vrr.  Ret.  3fl,  72.  Xoli  foras  ire;  in  te  ipttum  rvdJ;  m  iTrncRiofl 
noMiKK  habitat  verilas. 
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Tikis  tcudcDcy  toward  inner  experience  even  constitutes  his  pecu- 
XisLT  litemr^-  quality.  Augustine  is  a  virtuoso  in  self-obsurvation 
Acul  aulf-aii;i.ly8i8 ;  he  has  a  mastery  in  tlie  {K)rtrayal  of  psychical 
st^tt«ft.  which  is  as  admirable  as  is  his  ability  to  analyse  tliese  in 
r*HGction  and  lay  bare  the  deepest  eleiaonts  of  feeling  and  impulse. 
*J  uM  fur  this  reason  it  is  from  this  source  almost  exclusively  that 
Ike*  ilniws  thu  views  with  which  his  nietapbysics  seeks  to  eompre* 
"*rii|  the  univt^rse.  So  there  liegins,  aa  over  against  the  Greek 
i'liiloaophy,  a  uew  course  of  development,  wliich  iudeed,  during 
thr  MidtUe  Ages,  made  but  little  progress  betyoud  what  was  achieved 
hj  Augustine  in  hLs  first  c:t^t,  and  the  full  development  of  which  ia 
Hat  to  be  found  until  the  modern  period. 
m  1.  This  makes  its  appearance  clearly  alrca^Iy  in  Augustine's 
doetriiM  of  the  lUarUntj-point  of  philosophical  knowledge.  In  cor^ 
respcmdetice  with  the  couree  of  his  pcrfiutial  development  he  seeks 
the  way  to  certainty  through  doubt,  and  in  this  process,  sceptical 
thttoricn  tliem.selves  must  hrejik  the  [lath.  At  tinst,  to  \k  sure,  with 
thr  indomitable  thirat  of  his  ardent  nature  for  happiness,  he 
Strikes  down  doubt  by  the  Socratic  ix)stulate  thut  the  possessioa  of 
troth  (without  the  preflu])poflition  of  which  there  ia  also  no  prob^ 
bility)  ia  requisite  for  happiness,  and  therefore  is  to  be  regarded  as 
lie:  tait  with  greater  emphasis  he  shows  that  even  the 
who  denies  tlie  external  reality  uf  the  cuntinit  of  pereejition, 
or  mt  l«ftst  leaves  it  oiidecided,  can  yet  not  involve  in  doubt  the 
tBtirrnal  existence  of  the  sensation  ;i8  such.  Hut  instead  of  con- 
titixig  himself  with  the  relativistic  or  positivistic  interpretations 
of  this  fact,  Augustine  presses  forward  just  from  this  basis  to  ricto- 
tioQS  certainty.  He  jtoiuta  out  tliat  tug%'thHr  with  the  sensation 
tluire  b  given  nnt  only  itn  edntifiit,  which  is  liable  tit  doubt  in  one 
cUnKtion  or  another,  but  also  the  reality  of  the  perceiving  subject, 
and  this  certainty  which  coiisciouftness  has  in  itself  follows  first  of 
aU  from  the  rery  act  of  doubt.     In  that  I  doubt,  or  since  I  doubt, 

I  be  mys*  I  know  that  I,  the  doubter,  am :  and  thus,  just  this  doubt 
aoatains  within  itsrlf  the  valuable  truth  of  the  retUity  of  the  con* 
jcMws  beirifj.     Kven  if  I  should  err  in  all  else,  I  cannot  err  in  tliis ; 
for  in  order  to  err  I  must  exist.* 
This  fundamental  certainty  extends  equally  to  all  atcUe*  of  conr 

*  Aofniatine  attribuu'd  fundamenul  importance  to  this  liae  of  anramcnt, 
which  he  frrquf^ttly  worknl  nut  ( Dr  Bt-aVi  Vitu,  7  ;  Soltl.  IL  10.;  Df  IVr. 
JW.  7S  (. ;  tfr  rrtn.  X.  14.  t^W- ).  Tliftt  it.  lu»wiv(-r,  wiut  unt  coiiipltilely 
■nkfMHrn  Ui  <in><-k  tlU'ntun>  alw>  ir  jirovfd  liy  t])i>  jhimiji^  (III.  t\  t.)  ot  the 
co4ut)U&li<>n  rurrt'iit  utnltT  llif  tmnii'  ur  "  )lrLipby«ics  uf  llcretinloA."  Tba 
■RttPK  ttl  tliu  pojtHimi-  hiin  ixit  i(.<  vi-t  U-^n  diHoovered,  but  U  probably  Uao  Stoic. 
Ct  OB  thU  K.  UtlLz  111  SUx^'Ber.  drr  Jkrt.  Ak.  iL  W^  tH8B.  pp.  1167  fL 
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acioiumesa  {fvw^rtore),  and  Augustine  sought   to  show  that  all  tl»« 
Tarious  kinds  of  tliese  states  are  alreiulj  inclutied  in  the  sunt  ox 
doubt.     He  who  doubts  knows  not  only  that  he  lives,  but  also  thtt* 
he  remembers,  that  he  knows,  and  that  he  wills :   for  the  gromicl* 
of  his  doul)t  rest  upon  his  former  ideas;  in  estiuiatiug:  the  momm/cs 
of  the  doubt  are  developed  thought,  knowledge,  and  judgiuent;  and 
the  motive  of  hia  doubt  is  only  this,  that  he  is  striving  after  truth.. 
Without  particularly  refleoting  ui>on  this,  or  drawing  farther  cnra- 
olusions  from  it,  Augustine  proves  in  thia  examijle  hia  deep  insight 
into  the  psychioaJ  life,  since  he  does  not  regard  the  different  kinds 
of  psychical  activity  as  scparato  spheres,  but  as  the  aspects  of  one 
and  the  siinic  act,  iuyeparubly  united  with  one  another.     Xh.6  soul 
is  for  him  —  and  by  thia  he  nses  far  above  Aristotle,  and  also  above 
the  Nao-Platonists  —  the  living  whole  of  permmtlily,  wliuse  lify  ti 
a  miity,  aud  wliioh,  by  its  self-consciousness,  is  uertaiti  of  its  own 
reality  as  the  sui-est  truth. 

2.  But  from  this  first  oi^rbiinty  Augustine's  dot^trine  at  once 
leads  further,  and  it  is  not  only  his  religious  conviction,  but  also 
a  deep  epistemological  reflection,  that  makes  him  regard  the  idea 
of  God  as  immediately  involved  in  the  certainty  which  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness  has  of  itself.  Here,  too,  the  fundamental 
fact  of  doubt  is  of  authoritative  importance  ;  in  this  uasf*.  also,  it 
already  contains  implicitly  the  full  tnith.  How  should  we  come 
to  question  and  doubt  the  perceptions  of  the  external  world  which 
foree  themselves  upon  us  with  such  elementary  iwwer,  asks  Augtia- 
tinCj  if  we  did  not  possess,  besides  these,  and  from  other  sources, 
criteria  and  standards  of  truths  by  which  to  measure  and  examine 
these  perceptions  ?  He  who  doubts  must  know  the  truth,  for  only 
for  its  sake  does  he  doubt.'  In  reality,  ctuitiuues  the  philosopher, 
man  possesses,  besides  sensation  {semtus),  the  higher  capacity  of 
reanon  {fnfellpclHS,  rath),  i.e.  of  the  immcdiato  perception  of  ineop 
poreal  truths;-  under  the  latter  Augustine  understands,  not  only 
the  logical  laws,  but  also  the  norms  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful; 
in  general,  all  those  truths  not  to  be  attained  by  sensation,  which 
are  requisite  to  elaborate  and  judge  what  is  given,  —  the  principles 
of  judging.'  ^ 


P 
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'  De  Vf.r.  Jifl  39,  72  f. 

*  Adpccuw  Atiimi,  quo  jifr  fif  ipmm  uon  per  cnrpus  renim  intuetur*  JH  Trix 
XII.  a,  2.     Cr.  Cnntrn  Acad.  III.  13.  2!». 

'  The  apprehension  of  these  intelllRiblc  troths  'by  human  eonjwionsnww  md 
St  the  Ht-si  cLpsi^atcd  by  Angusrine  qnho  risiionically  di^^ni>rit.  It.  win  onhrv 
dox  acnipli'H  acainst,  tlip  nBsumptinti  of  tine  pre-exHtpiice  iif  thp  Bnul  that  led 
hlin  to  regard  llie  ri'a«ori  hw  Ihu  liitultlvi'  fatuity  for  the  incorpnn-nl  world.  Cf. 
also  J.  Sturtz,  Die  I'hilosophxe  dts  hi.  Aitgnsiinus  (Freiburg  1.  U.  ItfS'i). 
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Sooh  norma  of  reason  assert  tlieinselves  as  stfiuUards  of  judg- 
Dont  in  doubt  as  In  all  aotiritios  of  consciousness;  but  they 
tniiweiiJ,  aa  suiuelliiiig  higher,  tho  individual  consciousness  into 
vhich  tliey  enter  in  tho  tsourse  of  time:  Ihuy  are  the  same  for  all 
«ho  think  rationally,  ami  experience  no  alteration  in  tlii»  thuir 
vorth.  Thus  the  individual  consciousness  sees  itself  attachnd  in  its 
ovQ  function  bo  something  universaily  vitJid  nnd  far  reaching.' 

But  it  belongs  to  the  cssenuc  of  truth  that  it  i.t  or  exists.     Au^us- 
d&A  also  proceeds  from  this  fuudameutul  conception  of  the  nnciout, 
u  of  erery  naTve  theory  of  knowledge.     But  the  lieing  or  existence 
of  those  universal  truths,  siuco  they  are  absolutuly  incorporeal  in 
tli"ir  nature,  oan  be  thought  only  as  that  of  the  Ideas  in  God  — 
•fter  the  Neo-I'latonic  mode;  they  are  the  changeless  Forms  and 
twrms  of  all  reality  {prinr.ipnles  fnrmm  vel  rntt'ones  rentm  stabiles 
a/rpif  inrommfUabilra,  qniK  in  diviuo  ijitellectu  continenfnr),  and  the 
(Irterminatiniis  of  the  content  of  the  divine  mind.     In  him  they 
ATP  all  contained  in  highest  union  ;  he  is  the  absolute  unity,  the  all- 
embracing  truth ;  lie  is  the  highest  Being,  tho  highest  Good,  iicrfect 
fcoty  {unujn,venini,   bonum).     All    rational   knowled^^e   is   ulti- 
kfly  knowludgn  uf  G<k1-     Complete  knowledge  of  Go<),  indocdi 
1  ooeording  to  Augustine's  admission,  is  denied  to  human  insight 
:  the  earthly  life.     I'erhaps  only  the  negative  element  in  our  idea 
of  him  is  completely  certain ;  and,  in  particular,  we  have  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  way  iu  which  tlie  different  elements  of  divine 
troth   which   the   reason   beholds  are   united  iu  him    to    furm    the 
hSgbeat    real    unity.      For  his    incorj>oreal   and    changeless   essenoe 
(wawtfo)  far  transcends  all  forms  of  relation  and  association  that 
bdoQg  to  hnman  thought;  even  the  category  of  substance  applies 
%i  him  as  little  as  do  the  rest' 

3.  Directly  consistent  as  these  thoughts  arc  vrith  Neo-Plntonisra,* 
Iheir  Christian  ehanieter  is  ret  preserved  in  AuguBtiuo's  presento- 
f^tctx  by  the  f:ict  that  the  religious  idea  of  the  deity  as  absolute 
penoimlity  is  inseparably  fused  with  the  philusophical  conception 
of  the  deity  as  the  sum  and  essenoe  of  all  truth.  But  just  for  this 
nasoD  tho  whole  Augustiuian  metaphysics  is  built  up  upon  the 


»  iV  Ub.  Arh.  II.  7  IT. 

*Th»  vMentift]  tiling  in  thin  ia  the  insight,  that  the  eate|^>rirs  a^n"!'^  hi 
knowlni!  Nsfure  aru  liiade<(uiue  for  the  peculiar  nnturv  of^iritual  »yntbe«la 
(»'  which  the  divine  essenrc  should  be  ihoui(bt).     The  new  calegoHc* 

ii  1  .  arc,  however,  with  Awcmiine  only  iii  the  piueeM  of  coming  into 

•suuncA' ,  K-i.  the  fnllowmK. 

'  Id  fs^  Auf^untln*-  seeka  thron^hont  to  Identify  the  M>Dt  of  Flotlnus  with  ths 

f,.  ..*  I  i.-!._.pi,  -  imt  i,y  dpippin'j  fr^iri  the  N'en-PbitJ^nie  doctrine  the  enunffltlc 
<hr  niW  and  iU  n<'i]tiin-fn>-nt  nf  hidt'iirndt'iil  i*ilMt*-no«,h(>  altfogatea 

LX^  -      '  --''hcma  of  the  wotid  potencies  in  fartmr  of  the  psycliknU. 
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self-kiiowlcdge  of  the  finite  pcrsoDality ;  t]ia.t  is,  u|K>n  the  fact  of 
imier  experience.  For  so  far  as  a  comprcliunsion  of  the  divine 
essence  is  at  all  jtossible  tor  luau,  it  cau  be  gaiued  only  after  the 
analogy  of  human  self-knowledge.  This,  however,  shows  tlie  fol- 
lowing fuudameutiil  coiii]jositioii  of  the  inner  life:  tlie  permanent 
existence  of  spiritual  Being  is  given  in  the  sum-total  of  its  content^ 
of  cousciousuess,  or  reproducible  ideas;  its  movement  and  lirin| 
activity  consists  in  the  pn>cesse8  of  uniting  and  separating  thea* 
elements  in  judgments ;  and  the  impelling  force  in  this  motion  i£ 
the  will,  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  highest  blessedness. 
Thus  the  three  aspects  of  psyehieal  reality  are  idea  {  Voi'steiluiuj),  M 
judgment,  and  will:  nievioria,  inteUectuit,  voluntas,^  and  Augustine  is  1 
expressly  on  his  guard  against  conceiving  of  these  modes  of  func- 
tioning wliiuh  are  peculiar  to  iK^rsonality,  as  the  ^troperties  of 
bodies  ai-e  conceived.  Just  as  little  do  they  mean  dilTercnt  strata 
or  spheres  of  its  existence;  they  form  in  their  indissoluble  imily 
the  substance  of  the  soul  itself.  In  accordance  with  these  relations 
thus  recognised  in  matk's  mental  life,  Augustine  then  not  only  seeks 
to  gain  an  analogical  idea  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  but  recog- 
nises, also,  in  the  emCf  noane,  and  velle  the  fundamental  deternuitar 
tions  of  all  reality.  Being,  knowing,  and  willing  comprise  all 
reality,  aiul  in  onniipotencie,  onmiscieuce,  and  perfect  goodness,  tho 
deity  encompasses  the  universe. 

The  outspoken  opinion  of  the  inadeqaacy  of  the  physical  (Aristotetiaii) 

catcd'^ries  reminds  us  cnly  set'minRly  of  Non-I'lutnnism,  whose  inielUgtble  cait^ 
gorit>s  (cf.  p.  24*'>),  as  well  a.s  its  fntire  metnpliysioal  Actit'ina,  are  ilin>u|,'lumt 
phyHiral.  Tt  is  Augiisiliic  who  \n  firwl,  in  narufMt  in  l.lif  iiltciupl  lo  niiw*  the 
piH^uliar  fnririM  nf  n'll!iti*m  rliiinu^tiriNtic;  iif  iIih  iriiit-r  iialiiri-,  t^i  mclapliy^ical 
pririL'ipIcB.  AHidm  from  lliU.  his  coatimlrj^y  ruiin  ou  [n  tho  ti-iirk  laid  l)y  Ni><>- 
I'latonisra  without  pL-caliariiit^s  wi>rtliy  of  iiu*rir,inn.  Ttir.  <Janiriiie  of  ihv  two 
worlds,  with  il!S  anthnijKilii^ical  curri'liLti-n,  furmtt  lit-.m  ihit  pn.'Mtip|KMitiiin. 
The  world  of  sense  is  known  througli  perceptions,  the  intellisihlo  world  tlirougb 
the  reiusoii,  and  Uietw  twu  t;iven  cjutttituents  nf  knowledge  are  brought  into 
relfttion  with  each  oth«r  by  iiiuilleetual  tliouglit  (ratutchuUin).  F'lr  iijipreheiid- 
iiig  Kiiiunr,  tliu  tiiUriilii^  ciniditiuiit'd  liy  tin?  durtrliie-  of  IdeiU  present.t  Itself. 
The  corporeal  world  aU<»  i»  en-au'd  out  of  nothins:  by  divine  power,  wi-sdotii.  and 
goodnt:88,  and  bears  in  its  heauty  aud  pt-rfectiuii  the  niii;u  of  its  oriiiin.  Evil 
(lucludiuK  moral  evil,  yet  cf.  below)  is  lu-rr,  too,  iHahing  pm^HTly  real;  it  is 
not  a  tiling;,  but  an  act;  it  baa  no  rnusa  f^rr>n#,  but  only  a  rowjtir  d^^ietu; 
its  origin  is  to  be  Bought  not  iti  the  positive  BeiiiR  (tiod),  but  in  tho  taok  of 
Being  of  finite  natures;  for  these  latter,  as  havius  been  created,  poasiws  only 
a  weakened  and  tlu•refo^(^  a  defective  reality.  Au^u'^tine's  theodicy  stands  thus 
Ofuwntially  u^ion  the  ^nund  cf  tiiat  of  Origeti  and  I'luCinus. 

4.  A  farther  and  essential  conseqnenoe  of  placing  philosophy 
upon  a  consciously  anthropological  hasis  is,  in  Augustine's  case,  the 
central  position  which  he  assigned  in  his  theory  of  the  unirerse  to 
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the  wi7/.  The  leading  niutivo  in  tbis  is  ttoubtlcss  the  man's  own 
expeiieiico;  himself  a  nature  ;iiiU;iit  anil  strong  in  will,  as  he  exam- 
ined and  scrutinised  his  own  iwrainiality  he  c^ime  Ujiun  the  will  ua 
its  inmost  coit*.  On  this  a<;o<mut  tliu  wilt  is  for  him  the  essential 
eleniE^nt  in  all :  omncs  nihil  ulind  (/uam  volutUates  aunt. 

In  his  [Msyoholugj-  and  theory  of  knowledge  this  is  shown  cspeci.'dly 
iu  the  fat!t  that  he  seeks  to  set  forth  on  all  sides  the  controlling 
position  of  the  will  iu  the  entire  process  of  ideation  ami  knowledge.' 
While  with  reference  to  sense  perception  the  Neo-I'hitonists  had 
distinguislied  hctwoeu  the  state  of  corijoreal  stimulation  and  the 
becoming  conscious  of  the  same,  Augustine  dcinonstratea  by  an 
exact  analysis  of  the  act  of  seeing,  that  this  becoming  conscious  is 
essentially  an  act  of  will  (intentio  animi).  And  as  physical  atten- 
tion is  accordingly  a  matter  of  the  will,  so  too  the  activity  of  the 
inner  sense  (^ttenirmf  interior)  shows  a  quite  analogous  dependence 
upon  the  will.  Whether  we  bring  our  own  states  and  actions  as 
such  to  our  consciousness  or  not,  depends  as  truly  upon  v(»luntary 
reflection  as  doeit  the  intentional  consideration  of  something  which 
belongs  to  our  memory,  and  ;«*  does  the  :u.'tivity  of  the  coinhiniiig 
fantasy  when  directi'd  toward  a  definite  goal,  l-'inally,  the  thinking 
of  the  intellect  {nitiociiintio),  with  its  judging  and  reasoning,  is 
formed  completely  under  the  direction  of  tlie  piirpuues  of  the  will; 
for  the  will  mnst  determine  the  direction  and  the  end  according  to 
which  the  data  oi"  outer  or  inni*r  experience  are  to  he  brought  under 
the  general  truths  of  rationed  insight. 

In  the  case  of  these  cognitions  of  rational  insiyht  the  relation 
Bumes  a  somewhat  mure  involved  form,  for  in  its  relation  to  this 
^ber  divine  trutii  the  activity  of  the  liuinan  ruind  cannot  be  given 
the  same  play  as  in  the  case  of  its  intellectual  relation  to  the  outer 
world  and  to  its  own  inner  world.  This  is  true  even  on  philosnphi- 
o;U  grounds,  for  according  to  the  fundamental  metiiphysical  scheme 
the  active  part  id  the  causal  connection  must  belong  to  the  more 
universal  as  the  higher  and  more  efficient  Being  {Sein).  The  rela- 
tion of  the  human  mind  to  this  truth,  which  is  nietaphysically  its 
superior,  can  in  the  main  be  only  a  passive  one.  The  knowledge  of 
the  inUdligible  world  is  for  Augustine  also,  essentially  —  illumination, 
revelation.  ITfre,  where  the  iiiiml  sfcuids  in  the  presenee  of  its  crea^ 
tor,  it  lacks  not  only  the  creative,  but  even  the  receptive  initiative. 
AuguMine  is  far  from  regarding  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
intelligible  truths  as  possibly  an   independent   production   of  the 

'  Cf.  prinrfpolly  the  elevpnth  bnok  nf  tlip  tivatiw  Tie  Trinitatf,  and  liosifk*, 
Mppcially  W.  Kiil'il.  J5t>  J>-ftr<-  r-.w  VrhmU  dra  Witleiu  bet  Auffuntinvs,  tfun» 
Ikottt*  niui  D'»t<nriv*  (.>i|ra»dburg,  tH^iti}. 
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mind  out  of  its  own  nature ;  indeed,  he  cannot  even  ascribe  to  it  the 
same  spontaneity  of  attention  or  of  directing  its  consciousness 
{intentio)  that  he  ascribes  to  the  empirical  cognitions  of  outer  and 
inner  perception ;  he  must,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  illumiiiatioQ 
of  the  individual  consciousness  by  the  divine  truth  as  essentially  an 
act  of  grace  (cf.  below),  in  the  case  of  which  the  individual  con- 
sciousness occupies  an  expectant  and  purely  receptive  attitude. 
These  metaphysical  considerations,  which  might  also  have  been 
possible  upon  the  basis  of  Neo-Platonism,  experience  in  Augustine's 
case  a  powerful  reinforcement  by  the  emphasis  which  he  laid  in  his 
theology  upon  the  divine  grace.  Knowledge  of  the  truths  of  reason 
is  an  element  in  blessedness,  and  blessedness  man  owes  not  to  his 
own  will,  but  to  that  of  God. 

Nevertheless  Augustine  here,  too,  sought  to  save  a  certain  co- 
operation for  the  will  of  the  individual,  at  least  at  first.  He  not 
only  emphasises  that  God  bestows  the  revelation  of  liis  truths  upon 
him  only,  who  through  good  endeavour  .and  good  morals,  i.e.  tlirou^'h 
the  qualities  of  his  will,  shows  himself  a  worthy  subject  for  this 
revelation ;  he  teaches  also  that  the  appropriation  of  divine  truth  is 
effected  not  so  much  by  insight,  as  through /«t7A  or  belief.  Faitli 
or  belief,  however,  as  ideation  plus  assent,  though  without  the  art 
of  conception,  presupposes  indeed  the  idea  of  its  object,  but  contains 
in  the  factor  of  assent,  which  is  determined  by  no  intellectual  com- 
pulsion, an  original  volitional  act  of  the  affirming  judgment.  The 
importance  of  this  fact  extends  so  far,  in  Augustine's  opinion,  that 
not  only  in  divine  and  eternal  things,  but  also  in  the  human  and 
earthly  and  temporal  things,  this  conviction  produced  immediately 
by  the  will  yields  the  original  elements  of  thought.  The  insight 
which  conceives  and  comprehends  grows  out  of  these  elements  by 
means  of  the  combining  reflective  procedure  of  the  understanding. 
Thus  even  in  the  most  important  things,  i.e.  in  questions  of  salva- 
tion, faitli  in  the  divine  revelation  and  hi  its  appearance  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  —  faith  dictated  by  the  goodwill  —  must  precede 
the  knowledge  which  aj>propriates  and  comprehends  it  intellectually. 
Full  rational  insight  is  indeed  first  in  dignity,  but  faith  in  revelation 
is  the  first  in  time. 

5.  In  all  these  considerations  of  Augustine,  the  central  point 
is  the  conception  of  the  freedom  of  the  iriH,  as  a  decision,  choice,  or 
assent  of  the  will,  independent  of  the  functions  of  the  understjind- 
ing,  not  conditioned  by  motives  of  cognition,  but  rather  determining 
these  motives  without  grounds  in  consciousness  for  its  acts,  and 
Augustine  faithfully  exerted  himself  to  maintain  this  conception 
against  various   objections.     In  addition  to  the   consciousness  of 
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Httktal  and  religious  responsibility,  it  is  principally  thu  cause  at 

ti*  iliWne  justice  that  he  here  aims  to  defend:  and,  on  the  nthpr 

haiul,  most  of  his  difficulties  arise  from  the  attempt  to  unite  un- 

cauwil  iwtion  whosR  opiHisitP  ia  alike  possible  and  objectively  lliink- 

*ble,  rith  the  divine  prescience.    lie  holps  himself  here  by  appealing 

to  tiie  distinction  between  eternity  (timelessness)  and  time.     In  an 

•^xtremMy  acute  investigation'  ho  maintains  that  time  haa  real  slg- 

'**Jicaiioc  only  for  the  functions  of  inner  experience  as  they  measure 

**ni  ooiupare :  its  significauce  for  outer  experience  also  arises  only 

^  WMequencc  of  tliis.    The  so-called  foreknnwledfje  of  the  deity, 

*hirh  iit  in  itself  timeless,  has  as  little  causally  determining  power 

"*r  future  events  as  memory  has  for  those  of  the  past.     In  these 

©onnprtions,  Aristotle  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  zealous 

*iid  forcible  defenders  of  the  treedom  of  the  will. 

Hut  in  opposition  to  this  view,  championed  essentially  with  the 
vpAjHms  of  former  philosophy,  there  now  appears  in  Augustine's 
BjrsU'm  another  line  of  thuught,  ini'reasing  in  force  from  work  to 
»ork,  which  baa  its  germ  in  the  conception  of  the  Church  and  in 
Ibe  doctrine  of  it«  redeeming  power.  Here  the  principle  of  histor- 
ical nnivcrsnlity  encounters  victorinusly  the  principle  of  the  abso- 
lute rertointy  of  the  individual  mind.  The,  idea  of  the  Christiiui 
Chuftih,  of  which  Augustine  was  the  most  powerful  champion,  is 
tootod  in  the  thought  that  the  whole  human  race  is  in  need  of  ro- 
denpUon.  This  latter  idea,  however,  excludes  the  completely  uude- 
tortained  freedom  of  the  will  in  the  individual  man ;  fur  it  requires 
th*  jioatulatc  that  every  individiuil  is  necessarily  sinful,  and  therefore 
in  neinl  of  redemption.  Under  the  overpowering  jiressure  of  this 
thought,  Augustine  set  another  theory  by  the  aide  of  his  theory  of 
frMikim  of  the  will  which  was  so  widely  cnrrte<l  out  in  his  philo- 
aophical  writings;  and  this  second  theory  runs  counter  to  the  first 
thrDiighont. 

AuguBtiue  desires  to  solve  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  evil, 
whieh  is  so  important  for  him  personally,  and  to  solve  it  —  in 
opjKttition  to  ManiclL-eism  —  by  the  conception  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  in  order  to  maintain  in  this,  human  res[>on8ibiltty  and 
Arinc  jnatioe;  bot  in  his  theological  system  it  seems  to  him  to  Iw 
snfflrient  to  restrict  this  freedom  of  will  to  Achim.  the  first  man. 
The  idea  of  the  sutmt'intial  oneness  of  the  human  nee — an  idea 
which  waa  a  co-operating  element  in  the  faith  in  the  redemption  of 
all  by  the  one  8aviour  —  permitted  likeviso  the  dootrine  that  in 


^  In  the  elrvcnLh  book  of  the  Conf«9*ion*. 
I  (Heidelberg,  1650). 
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the  oue  man  Adam  all  huiu»iiity  hail  siiuicd.      By  the  abuse  of  tbb 
freedom  of  the  will  on  the  part  of  the  lirst  man,  the  whole  huinan 
nature  has  been  so  corrupted  that  it  caimat  do  utbcrwise  thau  m 
{non posse  non  peccare).     Thin  loss  of  freedom  appliea  without  ex- 
ception, to  the  whole  race  arising  from  Adum.     Evc^ry  man  brings 
with  hiui  into  the  world  this  corrupted  nature  which  is  no  longer 
capable  of  good  in  its  own  strongth  or  freedom,  and  this  in/tented' 
sin  is  tlie  punishment  for  orijjiiial  sin.     Just  from  this  it  follows 
that  all  men,  without  exception,  are  in  ni-eii  of  redemption  andu^ 
the  Church's  means  of  grace.     One  as  little  as  another  deserves  to 
receive  this  grace:   tlierefore,   thinks   Augustine,  no   injustice  caJ* 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Uwl  bestows  this  grace,  to  which  no  o»^ 
has  any  claim,  not  upon  all,  but  only  upon  some ;  and  it  is  nevef 
kmiwn  upon   whom.     But,   on  the  otlier  liaml,   the  divine  justit'** 
demands  tlwt,  at  least  in  tlie  ease  of  some  nn*n,  the  punishment  fo*" 
Adam^s  fall  should  be  permanently  maiutained,  that  these  mea^ 
therefore,  should  remain  excluded  from  the  working  of  grace  auiS 
from  redemption.     Since,  finally,  in  consequence  of  their  corru]it«*l 
nature,  all  are  aliktt  .sinful  and  iiu^apahle  of  any  ini]>r(>vement  of 
themselves,  it  follows  that  the  choice  of  the  favoured  ones  takes 
place  not  according  to  their  worthiness  (for  tliere  are  none  worthy 
before  the   working  of  grace),  but  according  to  an  unsearchable 
decree  of  God.     Upon  him  whom  he   will  i-edeem  he  bestows  hU 
revelation  with  its  irresistible  power:  he  whom  he  docs  rot  chooee^ 
—  he  can  in  nowise  \tr.  redcciniul.     Man  in  his  own  strength  rannot 
make  even  a  beginning  toward  the  good  :  all  good  comes  from  God. 
and  only  from  him. 

In  the  ifoitrhie  of  predestiuation,  accordingly  (and  this  is  its  philo- 
8opluc;U  element),  tlie  absolute  causality  of  God  suppresses  the  free 
will  of  the  individual.  The  latter  is  refused  both  metaphysical 
independence  and  also  all  spontaneity  of  action;  the  individmd  tft 
determined  either  by  his  nature  to  ain  or  by  grace  to  the  good.  So 
in  Augustine's  system  two  powerful  streams  of  thought  come  into 
violent  opposition.  It  will  always  remain  an  astonishing  fact  that 
the  same  man  who  founded  his  pliilosojihy  upon  the  absolute  and 
independent  certainty  of  the  individual  conscious  mind,  who  threw 
the  plummet  of  the  most  acute  examination  into  the  depths  of  inner 
experience  and  diso^jvered  in  the  will  the  vital  ground  of  s]>iritu:d 
pi'^raooiiHty,  found  liimself  forced  by  the  interests  of  a  theological 
controversy  to  a  thuory  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  which  regards 
the  actji  of  the  individual  will  as  unalterably  determined  conso- 
(lueiiees,  either  of  a  gfoeral  corruption  or  ot  the  divine  grace. 
Individualism  and  umvermlism  in  the  conception  of  psychical  reality 
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here  in  bald  opposition,  &ad  their  clashing  contradiction  is 
Karwly  conoealed  by  the  anibignity  of  the  word  •'  freedom,"  which, 
tatbeone  Hoc,  is  defended  rnxordinp  to  its  psychologies]  meaning, 
ia  the  other,  according  to  its  etbi co-religious  meauing.  The  oppo- 
Ation,  however,  of  the  two  motives  of  thought  whieh  here  lie  side  by 
•Mo  M  irreconcilable,  had  influence  in  the  succeeding  development 
of  philosophy  until  long  past  the  Middle  Ages. 

6.  In  the  li^htof  the  doctrine  of  pi-edostinatiitii  the  grand  picture 

''f   the  historic-ai  development  of  humanity,  wliich  Augustine  drew 

^  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  old  patristic  philosophy,  takes  on 

'^'M^  colours  and  jK^nliarly  stiff,  inflexible  forms.     For  if  not  only 

***«  oourse  of  the  history  of  salvation  taknn  as  a  whole,  but  also, 

in  Augustine's  system,  the  position  which  every  individual  is  to 

•**s«ipy  within  it,  has  Iwen  previously  fixed  by  divine  decree,  one 

^^juiut  rid  one's  self  of  the  gluoniy  impression  that  all  man's  voli- 

^cttal  life  in  history,  with  all  its  thirst  for  salvation,  sinks  to  a 

T>>1ay  of  shadows  and  puppets,  whoso  result  is  infallibly  flxed  from 

^4uJ  beginning. 

The  spiritual  world  throughout  the  w^ole  course  of  history  falls 
Sfcpart,  for  Augustine,  into  two  spheres,  —  the  realm  of  God  and  the 
Tealm  of  the  dcviL  To  the  former  belong  the  angels  that  have  not 
fallen,  and  the  men  whom  God  has  chosen  for  his  gnuie ;  the  other 
embnu'es,  together  with  the  evil  demons,  all  those  men  who  are  not 
prv<ii'Stinc<l  to  redemption,  but  are  left  by  Gud  in  the  st^ite  of  sin  and 
guilt :  the  one  is  the  kinj^om  of  heaven,  the  other  that  uf  tlie  world. 
The  two  occupy  in  the  oourse  of  history  a  relation  like  that  of  two 
different  races  which  are  mingled  only  in  outer  action,  while  in- 
ternally they  are  strictly  sei>arat4?.  The  community  of  the  elect  has 
no  hume  on  earth ;  it  lives  in  the  higher  unity  of  divine  grace.  Tlie 
oommunity  of  the  condemned,  however,  is  divided  within  itself  by 
diicord;  it  flgltta  in  e;irthly  kingdoms  for  tlie  illusory  worth  of 
power  and  rule.  Christian  thought  at  tliis  stage  of  development 
is  so  little  able  to  master  the  reality  pn^sented  by  the  world,  that 
Angnstine  sees  in  the  historical  states  only  the  provinces  of  a  com- 
munity of  sinners  in  hostility  to  God,  condemned  to  quarrel  with 
one  another.  For  him,  in  fact,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  still  not  of 
this  world;  and  tlie  Church  is  for  him  the  saviug  institution  of  the 
divine  kingdom,  which  enters  the  temi>nral  life. 

The  oourse  of  the  world*s  history  under  these   presuppositions 
is  8»  conr^'ived  that  we  find  a  diviHion  entering  between  the  two 
ms,  which  tieeomes  shar[>er  and  slutrjrer  in  the  course  of  history, 
matply  results  in  the  complete  and  definitive  separation  of 
In  six  periods,  which  correspond  to  the  creative  dayn  nf 
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tbo  Mosaic  cosmogony  and  are  attached  to  dates  of  Israelitic  ht»-  { 
tory,  Augustine  constructs  his  history  of  the  world.  In  this  prooow 
he  combines  a  depreoiatinry  estimate  of  the  Kuiiiau  wurld  with  sti^t 
understanding  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  Grecian.  The  decisirr 
point  in  this  development  is  for  biin,  also,  tLie  appearouee  of  tha 
Saviour,  by  which  not  only  the  redemption  of  tlios«  cUuseu  by  |;race 
is  brought  to  completion^  but  also  their  separation  from  the  childm 
of  the  world.  With  this  begins  the  last  world-i>enod,  whose  end  viU 
bo  the  Judgment :  then  after  the  stress  of  conilict  shall  euter  the  Sab- 
bath, the  ])eaoe  of  the  Lord — but  peace  only  for  the  elect;  for  thoH 
not  predestined  to  aulvution  will  then  be  completely  st'paraUMl  ftom 
the  saints,  and  entirely  given  over  to  the  paiu  of  their  uuh:ippiii«3ii. 

However  spiritually  sulditne   (though  never  without  attendant 
physical  imagery)  tlie  conception  of  happiness  and  paiu  hi-re  pN- 
sented,  —  and  this  sublimity  is  esjiecially  noteworthy  in  the  thought 
of  unhappiueHs  an  a  weiikttning  of  Being,  duo  to  the  lack  of  dlvin^ 
causality,  —  the  dualism  of  the  Good  and  the  Kvil  is  yet  unntistok' 
ably,  for  Augustine,  the  final  issue  of  tite  world's  history.     The  man 
assailed  by  so  many  powerful  motives  of  thought  has  not  overcome 
the  Manichtxt'sm  of  his  youthful  belief;   he  has  taken  it  up  iutc 
Christian   doctrine.     Among    the    A(anicha?:ans   the    antithesis    of 
good  and  evil  is  held  to  be  original  and  indelible:  %vith  Augustine 
this  antithesis  is  regarded  as  one  that  has  come  into  being,  and  yet 
as  one  that  is  ineradicable.     The  omnipotent,  omniscient,  supremely 
benevolent  God  has  created  a  world  which  is  divided  forever  into 
his  own  realm  aud  that  of  Satan. 

7.  Among  the  (!oraplioated  problems  and  ideas  of  universal  his- 
torical iMi[>ortance  which  Augustinianism  contains,  there  is  still  one 
to  he  brought  forward.  It  lies  in  the  conception  of  hlesiteduess  itHi-lf 
in  which  all  motives  of  his  thought  cross.  For,  strongly  as  Augus- 
tine recognised  in  tlio  will  the  inmost  motive  energy  of  human 
nature,  deejity  as  he  jicuetrated  the  striving  after  happiness  as  the 
impelling  motive  of  all  psychical  functions,  he  yet  i*emained  firmly 
convinced  that  the  satisfaction  of  all  this  stress  and  urging  is  to  U' 
found  only  in  beholding  flhnnfi  trvth.  The  highest  good  is  God;  but 
Goil  is  the  truth,  and  one  enjtiys  truth  l)y  hchoMing  it  and  resting  in 
its  contemplation.  All  urging  of  the  will  is  but  the  [xiih  to  this 
Ite&ce  in  which  it  ceases.  The  last  task  of  the  will  is  to  i>e  silent  in 
the  gniciouB  working  of  iliviiip  revelation, — to  remain  i^uiet  when 
the  vision  of  truth,  prodiu-ed  from  above,  comes  over  it. 

Jlere  are  united  in  common  opposition  to  itidividualism  of  will, 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  abaoUitt'  causality  of  God,  und  the  coutem- 
pliitive  mystiuitim  of  the  >{eu-Platouists.     From  Uith  sides,  the  same 
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ttmleocy  is  at  work  to  bring  about  the  couception  of  maa's  sanctifi- 
oatioa  as  a  working  of  Uud  in  hiiUt  as  a  bocomiug  tilled  and  illujiuncd 
b)r  the  hij^best  truth,  as  a  will-leas  contemplation  of  the  one,  infinite 
Being.  Augustine,  iudeed,  worked  out  forcibly  the  practical  couso- 
qwnoeB  which  the  working  of  grace  should  have  in  the  earthly  life,  — 
t«rification  of  the  disposition  and  strictness  in  the  conduct  of  life, — 
■nd  just  in  this  is  shown  the  comprehensive  breadth  of  his  persoual 
natnn  am!  his  siiiritiial  vision.  He  develops  the  vigoroiis  energy  of 
liil  own  eoinlative  nature  into  an  ethical  doctrine,  which,  far  re- 
nofed  from  the  asceticism  of  Neo-Platunism  with  its  weariness  of 
life,  lets  man  in  the  midst  of  the  world-buttle  betweiiu  Good  and 
EWI  Its  a  bmvo  tighter  for  the  heavenly  kingtlnm.  But  the  highest 
nivanl  which  beckons  this  fighter  for  God  is  yet,  for  Augustine,  not 
the  nstless  activity  of  the  will,  but  the  rest  of  contemplation.  For 
(b  Imporai  Ufi,  Augustine  demands  thu  full  and  never-resting 
<xnt)OD  of  the  struggling  and  acting  soul ;  for  eternity  lie  offei'S  tlie 
pivipeot  of  tlie  peace  of  becoming  absorbed  in  divine  truth.  He 
ladted  designates  the  state  of  the  blessed  as  the  highest  of  the 
'Dtuiw,  u  love '  (cAuri7a«),  but  iu  the  eternal  blesaeduesa  where  the 
■MbUiicc  of  the  world  and  of  the  sinful  will  is  no  longer  to  be  over- 
^Bm^  where  love  has  no  longer  any  want  that  must  be  satisfied, 
^w«  this  love  is  no  longer  anything  other  than  a  Uod-iutoxicated 
eotLtemplatioD. 

lo  this  duality,  also,  of  the  Augustinian  ethios,  old  and  new  lie 
date  together.  With  the  tense  energy  of  will  which  is  demanded 
fiir  tlie  earthly  life,  and  with  the  transfer  of  the  etliical  judgment 
10  u  to  make  it  apply  to  the  inner  disposition,  the  modem  man 
ippeen;  but  in  the  conception  of  the  highest  goal  of  life  the  ancient 
ideal  of  intellectual  coiiU-mplation  retains  tho  victt)ry. 

H»e  lias  in  Augustine's  doctrine  itself  a  aontradietion  with  the 

'    "     '     '    ill  of  the  will,  hore  at  a  decisive  point  an  Aristotelian, 

'  element  ni.iintuins  itsell',  and  this  internal  op]>o8ition 

kiiioUU  itself  in  the  formation  of  tho  problems  of  tlie  Middle  Ages. 

5  23.  The  Controversy  over  Univenah. 

Joluuuirs  S&rraberit'nftU,  MrtnIiujiniM^  II.  cap.  17  f. 

J.  If.  L^wi>,  /Ur  h'limjif  ztrini-hm  \'itinintillxinHM  und  Jtealismtu  im  MitXH- 
',  •rfn  Urtj)rvitij  VH*1  »ei$t  IViVaitT  (I'nigup,  U*76). 


Thr  schouling  in    furmal  login  which  the  peoples  that  entered 
upon  tlie  ecientiHc  movement  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  Middle  Ageo 
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were  obliged  to  under{,n>,  developed  in  Ronnection  with  the  question 

as  to  the  logical  and  nicta]thysieal  signifi(ranue  of  genera  and  species 
{rmiversalfft).  But  it  would  be  a  grave  mistike  to  suppose  that  this 
queatiou  had  only  the  didactic;  value  of  serviug  as  a  subjcrt  for 
mental  drill,  in  counectiuii  with  whicli  the  rules  of  coneeptiojiaf 
thought,  divisiouj  judgment,  aud  inference,  were  impressed  for  cea- 
turies  upon  ever  now  and  increasing  ttironga  of  scholars.  On  llje 
contrary',  the  tenacity  with  whieli  th«  seience  of  the  Middle  AgM  — 
and  it  is  sigiulicaut  that  this  occurred  ind^'pendeiitly  in  the  Orieut 
as  well  as  in  the  Occident — held  fast  to  the  elaboration  of  tHi 
problem  in  endless  diaeussions,  is  rather  in  itself  a  jiroof  that  in  this 
q^uestion  a  very  real  and  very  ditlituilt  problem  lies  before  iia. 

In  fact,  when  Scholasticism,  in  its  timorous  beginnings,  uiade  tlw 
passa^  in  Porphyry's  Introduetinn  ^  to  the  Cuteyuries  of  Aristotle 
which  formulated  this  jtrobleni,  the  startiug-jioint  of  its  own  first 
attempts  at  thought,  it  hit  with  iiiHtiai!tive  sagacity  n|Km  precisely 
the  same  problem  which  had  formed  the  centre  of  iuteivst  duriog 
the  grejit  period  of  Greek  philosophy.  After  Socrates  had  assigned 
to  science  the  task  of  thinking  the  world  in  conceptions,  the  qui-*- 
tion  how  the  class-concepts,  or  generic  conceptions,  are  related  to 
reality,  became,  for  the  first  time,  a  chief  motive  of  philosophy.  I* 
produced  the  Vlatonic  doctrine  of  Ideas  and  the  Aristotelian  logic; 
and  if  the  latter  had  as  its  essential  content  (cf.  §  12)  the  doctrin^ 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  particular  is  dejKMident  upon  the  uni- 
versal, it  is  easy  tu  understand  that  even  from  so  scanty  romaintf 
and  t'rugmeiits  of  this  doctrine  as  were  at  the  service  of  the  earliest 
Middle  Ages,  tlie  same  problem  must  arise  with  all  its  power  for  thflS 
new  raee  also.  And  it  is  likewise  easy  to  understand  that  the  old 
enigmatic  <piestiou  worked  upon  the  u:uve  minds  of  the  Middle 
Agss,  untrained  in  thought,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  it 
worked  upon  the  Greeks.  In  fact,  the  delight  in  logical  dispute,  as 
this  developed  aftL^r  tlie  eleventh  century  at  the  schools  of  Paris, 
finds  its  counterpart  as  a  social  phenomenon  only  in  the  debates  of 
the  philosophers  at  Athens,  and  in  these  latter,  too,  as  numerous 
anecdotes  prove,  the  <piestiou  as  to  the  reality  of  uuiversals,  which 
was  connected  with  the  doetrine  of  Ideas,  playeil  a  leading  part. 

Nevertheless  tho  jiroblem  wjis  renewed  under  conditions  that 
were  essentially  less  favoumlile.  When  this  question  emerged  for 
the  Greeks,  they  possessed  a  wealth  of  pra[>er  scientific  experience 
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1  The  fommlftlinn  of  the  problem  hi  tjie  translntion  of  ItnCtliiiu  Is  as  followB: 
".  .  .  (i**  gcn'-rihttf  ft  itj^rrlrhtif  —  »<>*•  itiifmistnut  itirr  in  n/.lis  iirirfM  inlrllfrtihvt 
posSta  xfnt,  siff  gtihuintrntia  rorpontlitt  an  iur;r,'itr'tli't.  ft  ulruta  arpanUa  0 
aeiuitiUibua  an  in  aeneibUH/uspoaita  et  circa  ha-c  cvM9{»t«Htia.  . .  ." 
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I  ml  a  store  of  real  infonnatioa  and  knowlod^,  which,  if  not  always, 
jwt  for  tii«  most  part  and  on  the  whole,  prevented  them  from  mak- 
i  i&g  their  discusaion  &olnly  a  ^amc  with  thn  abst reunions  of  formal 
kfic.  But  mediaeval  science,  esi>eciu,lly  in  its  Ue^^inuiiLgs,  lacked 
jut  this  counterpoise,  and  on  this  account  was  obliged  to  move  so 
loDfc  in  a  circle  with  the  attempt  to  construct  its  metaphysics  out 
of  punly  logical  oonsideratiuus. 

That  tlifl  Middle  Ages,  in  their  turn,  engaged  ami  persisted  M 
pBHinAoioualy  in  this  controversy  which  had  previously  been  wiiged 
pnoeipAUy  between  Plato  and  tlie  Cynics,  and  afterward  between 
tbe  Ai*.v]emy,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Stoa,  was  not  due  solely  to  the 
iut  Uiat  in  oonsequeuoe  of  the  dofeotivo  charactor  of  their  Irudi- 
tiufia  the  tliinkers  of  the  Miildle  Agea  knew  as  gnod  as  nothing  of 
ttuM  earlier  debates ;  it  had  yet  a  deeper  ground.  The  feeling  of 
tU  peculiar,  intrinsic  worth  of  i>erBomLlity,  which  had  gained  so 
povsrful  expression  in  Chruitiauity  and  especially  iu  the  Augustin- 
iio  doctrine,  found  the  livt-liest  echo  and  the  strongi^st  symputhy 
■kottg  precisely  those  tribes  which  were  called  U)  become  the  new 
t»vui  of  cirilisation ;  and  in  the  hearts  of  these  same  peoples 
■nM  ftlfw  the  youthful  delight  in  rit^hly  coloured  reality,  in  the 
^^tofc  particular  ap^x-arance.  But  with  the  Churdi  doctrine  they 
'<*«ived  a  philosophy  which,  with  tlie  measured  calm  of  Greek 
flight,  oonceived  the  essential  nature  of  things  to  lie  iu  universal 
*Mei!tbns,  a  meta])hT:^ie8  which  identified  the  stugea  of  logieid 
■■ittiwUty  with  intensities  of  Being  of  varying  wortlis.  In  tliie 
*^»n  inoon«ist<'ncy  which  covertly  asserted  itself,  even  in  Augus- 
^liADism,  and  bi'vamo  a  constaut  stimulus  fur  philosophical  reHeo* 
tioo. 

1.  The  r|ueBtion  as  to  the  individual's  ground  of  Being  or  exia* 

twice,  from  which  mediaeval  thought  never  became  free,  was  the 

&ior«.n:ituriil  for  it  just  at  its  beginuing  iu  pru[)ortiou  as  the  Neo- 

i'hUonio  roetaphysios  still  maintained  itself  under  the   veil   of    a 

Christian  mysticism.     Nothing  cotdd  be  more  adapted  to  call  out 

tiw  eontradiction  of  a  natural  individualism  thuu  tlie  high  degree 

of  contirtCTcy  with  which  Scotus  Jin'gena  carried  through  the  funda- 

BMlita]  thoughts  of  the  Neo-I'latonie  Bealism.     IVrhaps  no  philoso- 

|ib«r  ha*  expressed  more  clearly  and  fnitikly  than   he   the    final 

ffqneBOos  of  the  metaphysics  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
itio>PUtonic  principle  that  the  truth,  and  therefore  also  Being, 
be  sought  in  the  universal,  identifies  the  stages  of  universality 
jmih  those  of  the  intensity  and  priority  of  Being.     The  universal 
Ithe  class-concept  or  logical  genus)  appears  hnro  as  the  essential  and 
iffinal  zealityj  which  j/roduces/rtrm  itself  and  contains  wUhin  iUetf 
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the  partiadar  (the  qiecies  and  nltzmatelj  the  indiridBal).    TV 
unirersals  are,  therefor^  not  on\j  sobsfauoes  (m;  heiiee  the  r 
"  Realism  "*).  bat,  as  eontnstaid  vith  the  corporeal  indiruhal  ti 
thejr  are  the  more  primitiTe^  the  prodncing  ami  detrmining 
stances ;  th^jr  axe  tht  mote  Real  sahrtineea,  and  thej  are  thf 
Real  in  proportion  as  Aejf  an  A*  more  Mnivenai.     In  this  conctj 
therefore^  the  It^L-al   relations  of  eoneepta  immediately   lMr< 
metaphysical   relations ;  formal  arrangement  contains  r»U  siipuft-  ^ 
cance.     Logical  sabordinatitm  becomes  changed  into  a  prodvdiott.  i 
and  iuclusion  of  the  particular  by  the  general ;  logical  partitioD  ul 
determination  become  transformed  into  a  causal  prooBSS  by  meaaft 
of  which  the  uniTersal   takes  on  form  and  unfolds  itself  tn  tbft 
particular. 

The  pyramid  of  concepts,  tbns  raised  to  a  metaph>-sinal  signiS- 
eauce,  culminates  in  the  conf^pt  of  the  deity  as  the  most  univrnaL 
But  the  last  product  of  abstraction,  the  absolutely  universal,  is  thlt 
which  has  no  determinations  (cf.  p.  2oO).  Ueuce  this  doctrioft 
becomes  identical  with  the  old  "  negative  theology,"  aooordiog  to 
which  we  can  predicate  of  God  only  what  he  is  not ;  *  ami  yet  Iwrv 
too,  this  highest  Being  is  designated,  quite  in  accord  with  tba 
thought  of  Plotinus,  as  the  ''uncreated,  but  self-creating  Natote.* 
For  this  most  universal  Being  pnj<luees  out  of  itself  all  ttuagit 
thesCi  therefore,  contain  nothing  else  tlian  its  manife«tationB,  uA 
are  related  bo  it  as  particular  s|)ecimens  or  instances  are  to  Uu 
class;  they  are  in  it  ami  exist  only  as  its  modes  of  ajtjie^anuire. 
The  result  of  these  presuppositions  is  thus  a  togifol  /xmiAciJtm.-  sU 
things  of  the  wurld  are  "theophanies  " ;  tlie  world  is  God  develojied 
into  the  particular,  proceeding  out  of  himself  to  take  on  a  definite 
form  (dena  ftxj>licitus) .  God  ami  the  world  are  one.  The  samfl 
"Nature"  (+wr«)  is,  as  creative  unity,  God,  and  as  created  plurality, 
the  world. 

ITie  process  of  unfolding  (eyre»jmjr)  proceeds  in  the  graded  scale 
of  logical  universality.  <Dut  of  God  comes  at  first  the  intelligible 
world  as  "the  Nature  wbiih  is  created  and  itself  creates,"  the  realm 
of  univprsals,  of  Itleaa  which  (as  rtS  in  the  sense  of  Plotinus)  form 
the  working  forces  in  the  sensuous  world  of  phonomena.  The 
Ideas  are  built  up  as  a  heaveuly  hierarchy  according  to  their  viirious 
grades  of  universality,  and  therefore  also  of  intensity  of  Being,  and 
in  connection  with  this  thought  Christian  Mysticism  ooustructs  a 

1  In  carrying  out  this  Pliilonio  tlioucht  (cf.  p.  2371  the  Church  Fathers  had 
nlreiuly  employed  a  c^itirtii'  of  tll()u^llt  whiuli  prucevils  by  loiccemivc  abstraction 
u>  the  concept  of  God  as  Uie  andutcrmined.  Cf.,  «.g.t  Clement  Alex.  Strom. 
V.  11  (<W0}. 
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doctrine  of  angels  after  a  Neo-Platonic  jxitteru.     But  in  every  case 

beneath  the   mjthioal   covering  the   important   thought  is  really 

IClive,  tliat  real   tlepeiuleiice  cuiisists  in   logical  dependence;   the 

ill^csl  consequenc«,   by    which    the    particular    follows  from    the 

icmeral.  is  spuriously  substituted  for  the  c-iuaal  iflation. 

Ileuce,  then,  even  in  the  world  of  the  uenses,  it  is  only  the  uni- 
TVTuI  that  is  projicrly  active  and  eflicient :  corporeal  things,  as  a 
wliole.  form  the  "  Nature  whirh  is  nroated  and  does  not  itself 
eteite."*  In  this  world  the  individual  thing  is  not  as  such  active ; 
it  ii  rather  actiTe  according  to  the  ]>roportion  of  universal  attri- 
bstcs  which  attain  manifestation  in  it.  The  individual  thing  of 
■an,  ucordingly^  possesses  the  least  force  of  Being,  the  weakest 
tad  completely  dependent  species  of  reality:  the  Neo-Platonic 
tifaalimn  is  maintained  by  Scutus  Krigena  in  full. 

To  the  fltagos  of  unfolding  corresponds  in  a  reverse  order  the 
nteni  of  all  things  into  Go«]  {rtgn»sMs),  the  resolution  of  the 
vorld  of  individual  forms  into  the  eternal  primitive  IJcin^;,  the  dei- 
ftttioii  of  the  worUL  So  thought,  as  the  iiirnl  gial  of  all  genera^ 
Ubq  and  clm.ngc,  as  the  extinction  of  nil  that  is  particular,  GikI  is 
<larignated  as  "  the  Nature  which  neither  is  created  nor  creates  " : 
^  is  tlio  ideal  of  motionless  unity,  of  absolute  rest  at  the  end  of  the 
*orl(i-pro<ress.  AH  theopliiinies  are  destined  to  return  into  the 
inity  of  the  divine  All-Being,  —  that  unity  which  kncjws  no  dis- 
bnrtions.  Tlius,  even  in  the  final  destiny  of  things,  the  superior 
nahty  of  the  universal,  which  swallows  up  all  that  is  particular, 
pRMtrviiS  itself. 

Z  As  in  antiquity  (ef.  §  11,  5),  so  here,  in  consequence  of  the 
effort  to  assure  truth  and  reality  to  universals,  the  |>ei:uliar  thought 
of  a  gT^e<l  «i*ale  of  Zteiny  api>ears.  .Some  things  (universals),  is 
tb«  du(*trine,  are  more  tlian  others  (iiarticuhirii).  "  Iteing"  is  looked 
ujion  as,  like  other  riualities,  c^juible  of  com[)arisou,  of  increase  ancl 
diminutioa  \  it  belouji^  to  some  things  more  than  to  utliers.  So  it 
became  the  custom  to  think  that  the  concept  of  Keing  (exjw,  eristere) 
hmM  a  relation  to  that  which  m  {enxtntia) ,  and  a  relation  of  different 
dcfpcM  of  intensity,  just  as  other  marks  and  qualities  are  relate<l 
to  111*  objects  in  which  they  are  formed.  As  a  thing  jiossesses  more 
or  Irss  extension,  force,  permanence,  so  it  has  also  more  or  leas 
'^iSriDg";  and  as  it  nin  receive  or  lose  other  qualities,  so  it  can 
nceive  or  lose  tliat  of  Heing.  This  line  of  thouj^lit,  pefuiliar  to 
Bealunn,  must  be  kept  in  mind  to  understand  a  great  number  of  the 

'  It  owd  nnly  b*-  liricfly  mrnti'mwl  ih»t  this  "division  of  Nature"  obvtooslj 
raodU  thr  AristoU'lian  iliHtinclion  of  tbe  anmnvnl  ranvRr,  thu  moved  mover, 
aul  thai,  which  neither  luofe*  uor  ia  moved.    CI  %  18,  6. 
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metiiphysical  theories  of  the  Middle  Agps.     It  explains,  in  the  first ' 
plaoe,  the  most  importaut  doctrine  wliii'h  Realism   productnl,  ibe 
ontohnjical  arfjumetU  for  the  existence  uf  Ood  wiiich  Ans^lm  of  Ca* 
ttirhiiry  bruught  forward. 

Thn  innrci  univeraalitj,  the  nioro  Reality.  From  tins  it  folluws 
that  if  God  is  the  uiuKt  universal  being:,  Im  is  also  the  mo8t  Keal; 
if  he  is  the  absolutely  universal  being,  he  is  also  the  absolutely  Kaa! 
lieing,  e»w  realisshnum.  ile  htta,  therefore,  acconling  to  the  conoep- 
tion  of  him,  not  only  the  tioiiijiarativuly  greatest  I{«ality,  but  alao 
absolute  Keality ;  that  ia,  a  Keality  thau  which  a  greater  aud  liigtier 
cannot  l)o  thought. 

13ut  through  the  whole  development  which  this  line  of  thouglit 
had  already  taken  in  antiquity,  we  find  that  the  worth-predicate  o( 
perfection  w;is  iiisppantbly  fuawi  with  the  conception  of  Being. 
The  degrees  of  Being  are  those  of  jMirfyction;  the  more  anything 
itf  the  more  iHiifect  it  isj  and,  vic£  versa,  the  more  perfect  aii^thinf 
is,  the  more  it  i>.'  The  coneeptioii  of  the  highest  Boiug  is,  there- 
fore, also  that  of  an  absolute  perfection ;  that  is,  of  a  {perfection  such 
that  it  canuot  be  thought  higher  aud  greater:  ens perfecUssimum. 

In  accordance  with  thewc  presuppositions,  Auselm  is  iwrfeclly 
correct  iu  his  couulusiou  that,  from  the  mere  conception  of  God  it 
moKt  ifcrfect  and  most  real  Being,  it  must  be  ]H)8.sible  to  infer  lii* 
existence.    But  to  do  this  he  attempts  various  modes  of  proof.    U 
his  Mojiologium  he  follows  the   old  cosmological  argument  thit 
because  there  is  Being  at  all,  a  highest  and  absolute  Being  inuit 
be  assumed  from  which  all  else  that  exists  has  its  Being,  and  whiob 
itself  exists  only  from  itself,  according  to  its  own  essential  natuK 
(asettait).     Whereas  every  individual  existent  entity  can   be  also 
thought  as  non-existent,  and  therefore  owes  the  reality  of  its  essence 
not  to  itself,  but  to  another  (the  AI>soIute),  the  most  perfect  Being 
can  bo  thought  only  as  being  or  cxistont,  and  exists  accordingly 
only  by  virtue  of  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature.     God's  es«eTic« 
(and  only  God's)  involves  his  existence.     The  nerve  of  this  arga- 
ment  is  thus  ultimately  the  Kleatic  basal  thought,  lanv  cTnu,  Being 
is,  and  canuot  be  tliought  otherwise  than  as  being  or  existing. 

Anselni,  however,  involved  this  same  thought  iu  a  peculhir  com- 
plication, wliilc  he  intimchnl  to  simplify  it  and  render  it  independent 
in  itself.  In  the  Proslwjium  he  entered  upon  the  ontological  argu^ 
ment,  properly  so  (billed,  wliich  maintains  that  without  any  reference 
to  the  Beiug  uf  other  things,  the  mero  couceptiou  of  the  most  per* 

1  A  principl«  vrhich  lies  at  the  bnala  of  Au^nttne's  theodicy,  in  n  far  as  wUh 
both  the  exist«ai  is  kelil  to  be  «o  (p*>  good,  and  lUe  evtl,  on  the  oootnry,  as  nui 
truly  exlatenL 
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hd  Being  involves  its  Iteality.  Inasmuch  as  this  conooption  is 
tbooght,  it  iK>s9e8ses  psychical  reality  ;  the  most  jjerfect  boing  iit  as 
a  eoatent  in  const' iousneas  (esse  in  ittfelleehi) ,  But  if  it  existeil 
coljras  a  content  iu  coiiseiuusness.  and  nut  also  in  metapliysicol 
nality  (mjw  etiam  in  ?r),  »  still  more  jiorfect  Ixniig  eoiild  evidently 
bethuught,  which  shuuld  fK>:isesH  not  only  psychical^  but  also  meter 
pkynod  retility ;  and  thus  the  former  would  uob  be  the  most  perfect 
bnng  p«.>H9ible.  It  belongs,  accordingly,  to  the  conception  of  the 
ngtt  [terfcrt  being  (v"o  majmt  co^Uari  non  potent)  that  it  possesses 
M  only  reality  iu  thought,  but  also  ubsulutu  reality. 

It  19  obvious  that  Anselm  in  tliis  formulation  was  not  fortunate 

tn  bii  iihift,  and  that  what  hovered  l)efore  him  attained   in  this 

proof  hut  a  very  awkward  expression.     For  it  takes  little  ocutenoss 

lo  we  tliat  Ansel  m  proved  only  that  if  God  is  thought  (as  most 

perfect  being),  he  must  be  thought  also  necessarily  as   being  or 

nistsnt,  and  canuot  l>e  thought  us  non-existent.     But  the  ontologi- 

callfgument  of  the  Proslvjiitm  did  not  show  even  in  the  remotest 

d^TM  thAt  God,  i.e.  th.it  »  most  perfect  being,  must  be  thought. 

The  necessity  for  this  stood  faat  for  Anselm  personally,  not  only 

bacauuie  of  tlie  conviction  of  his  faith,  but  also  by  the  cosmological 

irpLmoDtation  of  the   Monoloifium.      When   he  t)elieved   that  ho 

eMld  dispense  with  this  presupixjsition  and  with  the  help  of  the 

■ere  eonception  of  God  arrive  at  the  proof  of  his  existence,  he 

•lerapUfied  in  typical  manner  the  fundamental  idea  of  Realism, 

vbieh  mscribed  to  conceptions  without  any  n-gard  to  their  genesis 

and    basis   in   the   human    mind,   the  character  of    truth,   i.e.   of 

Raali^.     It  was  on  this  gnmnd  alone  that  he  coidd  attempt  to 

roaacm  from  the  psychical  to  the  metaphysical  reality  of  the  conce|>- 

tioB  of  God. 

The  polemic  of  Oaunilo,  therefore,  in  a  certain  respect  hit  the 
ble  point     He  argued  that  according  to  the  methods  of 
in  quite  the  same  manner  the  reality  of  any  idea  whatevor, 
€.g.  that  of  an  islami,  if  the  mark  of  perfection  were  only  included 
irithin  it,  might  be  proved.    For  the  most  [perfect  island,  if  it  were 
Dot  really  in  existence,  would  evidently  be  surpassed  in  perfection 
hj  the  real  islaud,  which  should  possess  the  some  other  marks;  the 
H  former  would  be  inferior  to  the  latter  in  the  attribute  of  lieing. 
■  Hot  instead  of  showing  In  his  rejoinder,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
^Mecti^.  that  the  conception  of  a  perfect  island  is  a  completely  nnnec- 
^tmnry  arbitrary  fiction,  or  tliat  this  conception  contains  an  inner 
ooutradictiim.  while  tlie  conception  of  the  most  real  being  is  neces- 
sary and  not  contradictory,   Anselm  expatiates  further  upon   his 
mrtpiuL'Ut,  tluit  if  the  moat  perfect  being  is  in  the  intellect,  it  must 
be  also  m  rtt. 
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However  slight  the  cogency  of  this  attempted  proof  remaina  for 
him  who  does  not,  as  Anselin  does  without  ackoowledgiDg  it,  regazd 
tha  conception  of  an  absolute  Being  as  a  ueccssit}'  of  thought^  the 
ontological  argnraent  is  yet  valuable  as  the  characteristie  feature  of 
mediaeval  Realism,  of  which  it  forms  the  most  consistent  expn^ssion. 
For  the  thought  that  the  highest  being  owes  its  reality  ouly  to  its 
own  essential  nature,  and  that  therefore  this  reality  must  be  capabb 
of  l>cing  proved  from  its  conception  alone,  is  the  natural  conelusioB 
of  a  doctrine  which  traces  the  Ileing  of  things  of  perception  back  to 
a  participation  in  conceptions,  and  again  within,  the  coDceptious 
themselves  sets  up  a  gradetl  scale  of  reality,  employing  the  degree 
of  universality  as  the  standard. 

3.  When  now  the  question  arase  ;is  to  the  kind  of  reality  whidi 
belongs  to  uuiversals,  and  as  to  their  relation  to  the  individual 
things  known  to  the  senses,  medti«val  Kealism  found  itself  iiivolral 
in  difficulties  quite  similar  to  those  which  had  faced  the  riatooic 
Realism.  The  thought  of  a  secoud,  higher,  immaterial  world,  which 
at  that  former  period  had  to  be  born,  was  now  indeed  received  as  « 
complete  and  almost  self-evident  doctrine,  and  the  religiously  dis- 
posed  thinking  could  be  ouly  sympathetic  in  its  attitude  toward  Uie 
Neo-PIatonic  conception  of  the  Ideas  as  contents  of  the  divine  mind. 
Following  the  pattern  of  the  l*latonic  Timieus,  whose  mythical  rooJp 
of  presentation  was  favourable  to  titis  conception,  Bernard  nf 
CfMrtres  sketched  an  imaginative  cosmogonic  work  of  fantastic 
groteaqueness,  and  we  find  with  bis  lirt>ther  Theodoric,  attempts,  sug- 
gested by  the  same  source,  to  construct  a  symbolism  of  niimhon, 
which  undertook  not  only,  as  was  done  in  other  instances,  to  develop 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  but  also  to  develop  further  fundamental 
mctaphysiail  conceptions  out  of  the  elements  of  unity,  likeness,  and 
unlikeness.' 

in  addition  to  this  question  concerning  the  archetypal  reality  of 
the  Ideas  in  the  mind  of  God,  the  question  is  also,  what  signifioiuicfl 
is  to  be  conceded  to  them  iu  the  created  world.  Extreme  Realisnif 
as  it  had  been  maintained  at  the  outset  by  U7W(«m  of  Champeaux, 
taught  the  full  substantiality  of  the  class-cnncept  in  this  world  alsoj 
the  universal  is  present  in  all  its  individuals  as  the  undivided 
essence,  everywhere  identical  with  itself.  The  class  accordingly 
appears  as  the  unitary  substance,  and  the  8peci6c  marks  of  the  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  it  appear  as  the  accidents  of  this  substance. 
It  was  Alwilard's  objection  that  according  to  this  theory  mutually 
contradictory  accidents  would  have  to  bo  ascribed  to  the  same  sub- 


1  CI.  tbo  oxtmcts  ill  IIaur6au,  Uttt.  d.  t.ph.  «&,  L  300  fl. 
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sUiioe,  which  first  forced  the  defttuder  of  Realism  to  give  up  this 
vstrcQie  position  and  restrict  himsolf  to  thR  ilefftnre  of  the  proposi- 
lion,  ikat  the  class  exists  iu  the  iudiviiliutls,  imJivithialiter;*  i.e. 
tbat  its  universal,  identical  essenco  cluthos  itself  iu  oaeh  particular 
euuiijile  in  a  particular  8ul>stantial  Form.     This  view  was  in  touch 
vitii  the  conception  of  the  ^eo-flatouists,  which  had   been   main- 
tuned  by  Boethius  and  Augustine  and  also  occasicinjvlly  mentioned 
iathe  literature  of  the  iuterveuiii}^  period,  and  its  exposition  moves 
iwdily  in  the  Aristotelian   tcrniiuology,  according  to   which  the 
(toivers&l  appe-ars  as   the   more    indeterminate   possihility   which 
lealises  itstdf  in  individuals   hy  means  of  thinr  penuliar  Fonn3. 
Uh  ooDueptiou  is  then  no  loiii;er  substance  iu  the  proper  sense,  hut 
10  substratum  which  takes  ou  different  forms  in  iudivid- 
ices. 
Walter  of  Moriaijne  sought  to  remove  the  difficulty  in  another 
',  by  designating  the  iudividiudising  of  the  classes  or  genera  to 
and  of  the  speines  to  individual  things,  as  the  entering  of 
substratum   into  dilTereut  state-s    {statu«)^  and  yet  regarding 
states  as  rAt/ifi*r  sjwcialising  determinations  of  the  universal, 
botli  tiiese  lines  of  thought,  however,  Kealism  was  only  with 
(liculty  held  back  from  a  final  consequence  which  at  the  first  lay 
within  the  pnri»o«e  of  its  nrthixlox  supporters.     The  re- 
of  the  universal  to  tlie  p.-irticuhir  might  Ih;  regarded  as  the 
[•rsalising  of  the  substratum  into  individual  Forma,  or  as  its 
isation  into  individual  states,  —  iu  either  case  one  canie  ulti- 
ily  iu  the  ascentlin^  line  of  abstract  concejitions  to  the  idea  of 
nu  gmeralijtaimum,  whose  self-realisations,  or  whose  modified 
formed  in  descending  line  the  generft,  species,  and  indiviiUials, 
'llw  d(.»ctnue  tliat  in  all  phenomena  of  the  world  only  the  one 
subfitanco  ia  to  be  seen.     Panthewm  inhered  in  the  blood  of 
by  reason   of  its  Neo-Flatonic  descent  and  wjis  always 
ling  its  appearance  here  and  there;  and  opponents  like  Al>elard 
not  ^1  to  cast  this  consequence  in  the  fa(^  of  Kealism. 
Meanwhile  realistic   pantheism   did   not  come  to  l>e  expressly 
itnined  in  this  {wriod;  on  tlie  other  hand.  Realism  in  its  theory 
(f  univrrsals   found   an    instrument    for  rstaldishing    some  of  the 
ynndamental  dogmas,  and  therefore  rejoiced  in  the  approbation  of 
Church.     The  assuntption  of  a  substantial  reality  of  the  logi- 
not  only  seemed   to   make    fMissiUle   a   rational  exposi- 
the  doctrine   of  the  Trinity,  but  also,  as  was  shown  by 
ln>  and  Odo  (Odanlus)  of  Caubreyr  proved  to  be  a  fit  phil- 

*  Knr  \\iv  TvtuWna    '  ii)<)ini-rt'uU;r,"  ef.  L<)wv,  op.  cff,,  410  (I.,  ami  CI.  Uaumkcf, 
./.  W<*cA.  d-i*.,  \.-ih1. 
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osuphical  basis  for  the  doctrines  of  inherited  sin  and  Ticariotu 
satisfaction. 

4.  On  the  same  grounds,  we  find  at  first  the  reverse  lot  befalling 
Nominalismf  which  during  this  period  remained  more  repressed  and 
stifled.  Its  beginnings  ^  were  harmless  enough.  It  grew  out  of  tlie 
fragments  of  Aristotelian  logic,  in  particular  out  of  the  treatise  Ik 
Categoriia.  In  this  the  individual  things  of  experience  were  desig- 
nated as  the  true  "first"  substances,  and  here  the  logico-^rainmatical 
rule  was  propounded  that  "substance"  could  not  be  predicate  Id 
a  judgment :  res  nan  predkatur.  Since  now  the  logical  signiticaiice 
of  universals  is  essentially  that  of  affording  the  predicates  in  the 
judgment,  (and  in  the  syllogism),  it  seemed  to  follow  —  this  the 
commentary  Super  Porphyrium  had  already  taught  —  that  luiiver- 
sals  could  not  be  substances. 

What  are  they,  then  'j*  It  could  be  read  in  Marcianus  CapcUa  that 
a  universal  was  the  comprehension  of  many  X)articularitit>s  by  one 
name  {nomen),  by  the  same  word  {vox))  but  a  word,  Boethius  had 
defined  as  a  "motion  of  the  air  produced  by  the  tongue."  With 
this  all  elements  of  the  thesis  of  extreme  Nominalism  were  given: 
universals  are  nothing  but  collective  names,  common  designations 
for  different  things,  sounds  {flatus  vocia),  which  serve  as  signs  for  a 
multiplicity  of  substances  or  their  accidents. 

In  what  degree  the  thvis  formulated  Nominalism,  which  in  this 
extreme  form  must  have  ignored  even  the  real  occasions  for  such 
collective  names,  was  actually  i>ropounded  and  defended  during  that 
period "  can  no  longer  be  determined.'  But  the  metaphysics  of  indi- 
vidualimn  which  corresponds  to  such  a  theory  of  knowledge  meets  us 
clearly  and  firmly  with  the  claim  tliat  only  individual  things  are  to 
be  regarded  as  substances,  as  truly  real.  This  was  doubtless  most 
sharply  expressed  by  Uomellinus,  when  he  presented  it  in  a  two- 
fold aspect ;  as  the  comprehension  of  many  individuals  under  the 
same  name  is  only  a  human  designation,  so,  too,  the  distinguishing 
of  parts  in  individual  substances  is  only  an  analysis  for  human 
thought  and  communication  ;*  the  truly  real  is  the  individual  thing, 
and  that  alone. 


'  CI.  C.  S.  Barach,  Znr  (fcuclu'rlitc  (Jes  yominalmmis  vor  ItoxceUin  (Vienna, 
1800). 

^  It  is  rrrta.in  that  this  did  iint  as  yet  orcur  in  tlie  bepinnines  of  XoiniiiaHdm 
(with  Kric  of  AuxiTrc,  witli  tlic  aiitlmr  of  the  cnnitnentary  tSnp^r  Purfthurimn, 
etc.).  fur  with  tlicsr  writers  wt'  find  at  tlic  saiiic  tiiiif  the  pxpresHiim  of  Itiipthhis 
that  ifi'iiiiH  is  svliftfiinti'iliii  nimilitiuhi  vx  ilivfrm's  sfiprii-hus  in  rngifathntr  cnUffin. 

■'  .lohii  nf  Salisbury  says  ( I'nUrr.  VII.  12  ;  cf.  Metnl.  II.  17)'that  this  (ipinii»n 
vaiii>hi'il  ;ii:;iiii  with  its  authnr  linscollhnis. 

*  Tiif  ix;ini|ih'  nf  the  housi-  :unl  its  wall,  which,  arcnrdinj;  to  Abrinn)  (Onrr. 
Im'il.  171  ),  he  riiiplnycil  in  lliis  <'iiiiin'ctii)ii.  wiw  certainly  tlit'  iniwt  uiifitrtun:itt- 
that  o'uiil  In-  thou;.'hl  ctf.  llnw  iiifcriur  such  coiisiiiemlions  are  to  tin-  Wpn 
Uili;rs  i)t  (ireek  tlinu^hl ! 
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Tbii  indinrtual,  however,  is  that  whioli  Is  given  in  the  world  of 
iiblo  reality ;  huuee  fur  this  metaphysics,  knowltnlge  consists 
iljin  the  cxperieuco  of  the  senses.  That  this  aenHtiaiiam  ap^^ared 
ntlietraiit  uf  Noiaiualism,  that  there  wtre  men  who  alhrn^d  their 
tliliking  to  go  on  entirely  in  corpon'al  iniapjs,  ww  are  ;i&«m-eil,  not 
■Hiijr  by  AuseliOt  bub  also  by  Alwlard :  bnt  who  these  men  were 
*»d  how  thoy  carried  out  their  theory  we  do  not  learn. 
Thia  (Iw'trine  bewune  nit»ment(ms  thr«uj;h  its  application  to  theo- 
I  quL'istiuns  by  iturengar  uf  Tours  and  K^jscellinus.  The  one 
(xmtnietl,  in  the  doutrine  of  the  Sacrament,  the  possibility  uf  the 
"'Wiinjutition  of  the  au1>stance  while  the  former  accidents  were 
'*'Uioi,J:  liie  second  ri*:iehtd  the  cuusequence  that  the  three  persons 
"'  th«j  divine  Trinity  were  to  be  looked  u|xin  as  three  different 
''I'^tances,  agreeing  only  in  certain   qualities  and  workings   (tri- 

^  In  tbe  literary  development  of  these  antitheses  Realism  passed 
wrrrsutag  Platonic,  Nuniinalism  as  Aristotidiau.  The  latter  desig- 
iwtioii  was  evidently  much  more  distorted  than  the  former,  but 
*A6ti  we  consider  tbe  defective  nature  of  the  transmitted  material, 
**  Qan  understand  that  the  motliating  tendencies  which  thrust 
"*>>mlrea  in  between  Realism  and  Nominalism  iutrodueed  them- 
■^**tt»  with  the  endeavour  to  harmonise  the  two  v;rf;'at  thinki^rs  of 
•ot>c|uity.  Of  sueb  attempts,  two  are  chiefly  worthy  of  mention: 
'*^tU  the  party  of  Hcalism  the  so-called  IndiJIerentism,  from  that  of 
■^^JTUinalism  the  doctrine  of  Abolard. 

As  soon  as  Itealism  atiandoned  tlie  doctrine  of  the  separate 
^Xlitance  of  the  concepts  (the  Platonic  ^piafLo<i)  and  supported 
'^•Ir  thf  '•  uin'tvrso/ia  im  re,"  the  ten<leney  asserted  itself  to  con- 
*^v«  of  tbe  different  stages  of  universality  as  the  real  states  of  one 
^>1  the  same  substratum.  One  and  the  same  aljsolitto  reality  is^  iu 
its  different  "sfaftui,"  animate  being,  man,  Greek,  Socrates.  A^the 
tnbstmtam  of  these  states  the  moderate  lieali»ts  regarded  the  uni- 
TeraJ,  and  ultimately  the  e»«  TeuUssirMim :  it  was  therefore  a 
signifieant  concossinn  to  Nominalism  when  others  made  the  indi- 
ridoal  the  enppi>rt<.>r  of  these  states.  The  truly  existent,  these 
Uttrr  thinkers  conceded,  is  the  individual  tiling,  but  the  individual 
thing  supports  within  itself  as  cssentijd  detrrminations  of  its  own 
mfciue  certain  qualities  and  groups  of  qualities  which  it  has  in 
common  with  others.  This  real  similarity  (coiimmUiltiih)  is  the 
indifferent  ("not  differ<'ut")  element  iu  all  tbeso  individuals,  and 
thoA  the  genus  is  pn-scnt  in  its  si^ecies^  the  species  in  its  indi- 
vidaa]  examples,  imUjferenter,  Adt^lard  of  Kath  appears  as  tbe 
rhiff  support^^r  of   tins  line  of  thought,  yet  it  must  have   hud   a 
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wider  extension,  perhaps  with  a  somowliat  stronger  nomii 
arcmit.' 

6.  But  it  was  Abelard '  with  liis  all-sided  activity  who  fo; 
the  vigorous  centiLi  in  the  controversy  over  iiniversals.  The  pa] 
and  lit  the  svMm  tiiuu  the  oppuueut  both  uf  Kosccllinus  and  of 
William  of  Cliampeaux,  he  fought  Nominalism  and  Ke&Usni  eack 
by  means  of  tlie  other,  and  sinee  he  takes  the  weajxinfl  of  hit 
polemic  now  from  the  one  side  now  from  the  other,  it  could  not  hil 
to  rt^sult  tluit  hiu  position  should  be  interpreted  and  judged  upfv*- 
sitely.^  And  yet  the  outlines  uf  this  position  are  clear  and  di^ 
tinct  before  us.  In  his  polemic  against  all  kinds  of  Realism,  tJie 
t)iou[;ht  that  the  loginal  eonsequenoe  of  Itealisra  is  putitbeian 
returns  so  frequently  and  cuergetically  that  we  must  see  in  tt,  not 
merely  a  convenient  weapon  for  use  in  the  ecclesiastical  conditiotu 
tlien  [>revHiIin|;,  but  rather  the  exjiresaioii  nf  an  individualistic  coo- 
viction  easy  to  undei'Stand  in  the  case  of  a  personality  so  energetic, 
Belf-conscious,  aud  proudly  self-reliant.  But  this  individuality  had 
at  the  same  time  its  inmost  essence  in  clear,  sharp,  iuLellectual 
activity,  in  genuine  l-'rench  nitiouality.  Hence  its  no  less  powerful 
op]H>sitiun  ag^unst  the  sensualistic  tendencies  of  J^ommalism. 

Univeraals,  Alwlard  teaches,  cannot  be  things,  but  just  as  111 
can  they  he  mere  words.  The  wonl  {vox)  ivs  a  complex  of  suuni 
is  indeed  soinething  sin^ilar;  it  can  acquire  universal  meanini^only 
mediately,  by  becoming  a  pr^'dioatt^  {senno).  Such  an  empla)-uiiiDt 
of  a  word  for  a  preditsiti'  is  possible  only  through  concuptiuoai 
thought  {Ktmctrptus),  whieli,  by  comparing  the  couteuta  of  (lercep-i 
tion,  gains  that  whi(;li  is  by  its  nature  adapteil  to  t>ecoine  a  predicata 
{quod  He  plurfhua  nalnm  eat  propdicari).^  The  universal  is  Uien  the 
conceptual  predioate  {SermoHism),t}r  the  concept  itself  {CvHrejttm^ 
ism).'  But  if  the  universal  as  such  gains  its  exiatencie  tirst 
thonght  and  judgment,  and  in  the  predicate  which  is  possible  onl 
by  thi.s  means,  and  exists  only  there,  it  is  n<»t  therefnn"  t^ntircly 
without  relations  to  absolute  rnalily.  Uuivorsals  could  not  be  the 
indispensable  forms  ai  all  knowledge,  as  they  in  fact  actually 
if  there  were  not  something  in  the  nature  of  things  which  ira 


I  Annnnling  to  tho  statotnents  in  the  trtatiw  JD«  Gfneiihug  et  Specirftut  a.nd 
the  comnmnioatioTia  of  AIn-!ani  in  hU  gl.Msn  dd  Isaji^tfre.  It  seems.  Ujo,  thai  Wil 
11am  of  Chnmpoaux  inclined  toward  iTuJifTerenitflm  at  tltu  limu 

«  Cf.   S.  M.  nt'Utsch,    Peter  Aborlanl,  ein  tritiM-her   Theolog.   diM 
J<thrhmuU-rU  (\y\\M^.  1HH3>. 

'  'I'lias  Kitt^r  miikt^H  him  a  Ki'ali^t ;  HaiirAna,  s  Nominalist. 

•  Cf.  Arisit.  />e  Int^rpr.  7,  17  ft  -HI 

^  It  HceiuH  tlint  Abelard  ut  clifft-n-nt   timts  einpluuitst^l  Romotimes  tlw 
altfniative,  ftotnt^tiini'a  tho  otlicr,  ami  jicrhaiM  bis  Hchiml  alsu  dweloiMMl 
eutiy  m  accordance  wttli  tliMe  two  lines  of  thought. 
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ap^)r<!licml  and  predicate  iu  these  univcrsols.  This  something  is  the 
likeness  or  similarity  {coii/ormitus)  of  tlie  esseutial  uhuraeteri^dtica 
of  individual  substiinces.'  Kot  jis  numerical  or  substantial  identity, 
"but  as  a  raultiplieity  with  like  qualities,  does  the  universal 
exist  iu  Natuie,  and  it  liecumes  a  unitary  concept  which  makes 
predication  possible,  only  when  it  has  been  appreUcuded  aiul  cou- 
iseived  by  humau  thought.  Even  Abelacd,  however,  explains  this 
likeness  of  character  in  a  uuUtLpUcity  of  individuals  ui>un  the 
hyjx)thesis  that  Goil  created  the  world  according  to  archetypes  which 
he  eirried  iu  his  miiul  (»oya).  Thus,  according  to  his  view,  the 
universaU  exist  firstly,  hefore  the  th'mgx^  as  coticeptujt  vtentis  iu  Gixl ; 
secondly,  in  f/(*;  thimjx,  as  likeness  of  tlie  essential  characteristics  of 
iudividuals;  thirdly,  ajier  things,  in  the  human  undei'standing  as  ita 
ooDCepts  and  predicat<.-B  acquired  by  com[>arative  thought. 

Thus,  in  Abelard  the  different  linea  of  thought  of  the  time 
become  united.  liut  he  had  developed  the  individual  elements  of 
this  theory  incidentally,  |)artty  in  connection  with  bis  polemio,  aud 
perhaps,  also,  at  different  times  with  varying  cmpliasis  on  this  or 
that  element:  asyst<'matic  solution  of  the  whole  problem  he  never 
gave.  X&  regards  the  real  (luestion  at  issue  he  had  advanced  so  far 
that  it  was  essentially  his  theory  tliat  Ixwanie  the  ruling  doctrine  in 
the  formula  aeeepted  by  the  Arabian  philosophers  (Avicenna),  "  «»/- 
ver»alia  ante  vtuitiplMliUem,  in  viuttiplicilatti  vt  p<isi  multijtlicitatem ; *' 
to  universals  lielongs  equally  a  signififtance  antf.  rem  as  regards  the 
divine  mind,  in  re  as  regards  Natuw,  luid  post  rem  as  regards  human 
know]t»dge.  And  since  Thomas  and  I>uns  Siotus  in  the  main  Jigreed 
in  this  view,  tlie  problem  of  univei-suls,  which,  to  be  sure,  has  uot 
yet  been  solved,"  came  to  a  preliminary  rest,  to  come  again  into  the 
foreground  when  Nominalism  was  revived  (of.  §  37). 

1  Others,  who  In  the  main  bail  the  same  il)oiii;lit,  e.{/.  HHhfrt  de  la  Torrte, 
Raided  themselves  wiili  Uie  Atisuitflian  iliRtim-tiim  between  first  and  iiernDd 
'  sulMianceit.,  or  bi*iwit'ii  subsLance  nml  (snt>KiK(i-ni'i- ;  yt-l  I'liUn'tt  uses  Uie  lalltr 
t«nn.-«  in  a  cli»n^'Lil  uii'snine  as  coniiiari'd  wiili  their  lue  tiy  Abelard. 

*  Kveii  tf  tlie  pmblcin  as  to  the  iinis'cn^als  be  refitricted,  according  to  the 
m\Ac  f>(  Sflii>lai«tii<isiii,  tn  i\\v  reality  M  Ww  ela.>»>-ri>ru-('pts.  ilie  imdiletn  has 
f^niit*  tiiri<ii(;li  I'lwrriliiilly  lu-w  pliawn  in  its  fiirtlu-r  di:\t-Iii[iiiii-iit,  and  cniiuot  be 
ri'ininit'd  ax  finally  jtclvcd  by  thr  fnwitinn  taki'n  by  wii-tic**  Kwlay.  llohind  thin, 
howi'ver,  rines  tbe  more  general  and  more  difficult  question,  what  metaphysical 
HiimiRoanoe  belong  to  th<>«e  universal  determ)liiitir>ti»4,  In  a  knowledge  of  wliirh 
atl  explanamrv  wienw  ]»Ricticallv  consiftiR.  Cf.  II.  I^iizt-,  Lmfik  {\^\\<».  1874), 
ff  .113-.S2I.     [Knc.  tr  rvl.  by  B.  Biwaii-nK-i.  Oxlonl  :»ul  \,V.  IKHK.] 

Tn  the  invi-siisfiturs  of  tn-day,  ilienfon'.  wlin  w.iuld  throw  tlie  controrcrsy 
oviT  utiivemaU  to  rliu  luiul«>r  pUt?  'A  pajit  iht-urirs,  nr  twAi  it  as  a  lontr-ouiijn^wn 
rJtildn'n'A  diwitxe,  hii  Ion:;  :ui  ibey  dn  not  know  bow  to  Mlal^!  with  einiii>li<t« 
certainly  ami  cleanieHH  in  whiit  cori»iKt«  Ibe  iiift;iptiyf«icjtl  n-«liiy  and  eOiricni'y 
of  that  whicli  we  call  a  Uue  nf  .Y<rtwrc,  we  ninst  tttJll  ery,  "  mutalo  nttmiJUf  df  te 
faUutn  namitn."  (T..  alxo.  U.  I.i>lbinnnii,  '/,ur  .imiti/fi*  tier  Wirklichkrit  (2d 
ed..  StnuMbiin;,  l8Hit),  -AVA  H.,  471  IT.,  and  (r«danir«n  nikJ  TtmUach^A  (1  lleil, 
Slrawbtirg,  t&H2^i,  m  fl. 
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7.  But  Abelai-d  has  a  still  greater  sijjiiificauee  tiian  that  due  to 
this  contral  pusilioa  in  the  uoutrovevsy  ovur  uiiirersiUsi  for  be  auui> 
fested  iu  his  own  person,  and  oxproased  in  typical  form,  the  attitmlo 
which  the  diult^ctiCj  unfolding  in  counuction  with  that  controvtnr, 
occupied  iu  the  inuutaL  uitd  spiritual  lifu  uf  that  tizue.  He  ts,  id 
far  as  it  was  pussiblu  within  the  limits  of  tlio  ideas  of  his  time,  tic 
spukesiuau  of  free  science,  the  pro])het  of  the  newlj  awuk)*neij  iii> 
pulse  to wnrd  real  and  independent  kuowle4lge.  Abulard  (;LUd  wil& 
him  Gilbert)  is  first  of  all  a  rationaUat;  thought  is  for  bim  tlie  norm 
of  truth.  Dialectic  has  tlio  tusk  uf  distinguishing  between  inu 
and  false.  Ho  may,  indeed,  subject  huuself  to  revelation  preserral 
in  tradition,  but,  he  says,  we  believe  divine  revelation  only  beeauw  rt 
ia  reasonable.  Hence  dialectic  has,  in  his  ciise,  no  lunger  really  tlw 
task  which  Anselni,  following  Augustine,  prescribed  it,  of  making 
the  c^mtent  of  faith  comprehensible  for  the  intellect;  he  demaniU 
for  it  also  the  critical  right  of  deciding  in  doubtful  cases  acriMnltn^ 
to  its  own  niles.  Thus,  in  the  treatise  "iS'tc  el  iVo/i,"  be  set  tlw 
views  of  the  Church  Fathers  over  against  each  other  to  th<'ir  r«'tp> 
rooal  disintegration  dialoctieally,  in  order  to  tiiid  at  Uist  what  ii 
worthy  of  belief  only  in  what  is  capable  of  proof.  So,  too«  in  hii 
DifUoffits,  the  cognising  reasou  api)ears  as  judge  over  the  variooi 
religious,  aud  while  Abelaixl  regartla  Christianity  as  the  ideal  ecu- 
summation  of  the  history  of  religions,  there  are  expressions  in  hii 
works  ^  in  which  he  reduces  the  content  (jf  Christianity  to  the  origi- 
nal moral  law,  which  was  re-established  by  Jesus  in  its  parity. 
From  this  standpoint,  too,  Abelard  was  the  first  to  win  once  more 
a  free,  unbiassed  view  for  the  interpretation  of  antiquity.  Little 
as  he  knew  of  them,  he  was  lui  ;ulmirer  of  the  Greeks;  be  stwt  in 
their  philosophers  Ghrists  before  Christianity,  and  regartUiig  ra#ii 
like  Socrates  and  Tluto  as  inspired,  he  asks  (reversing  the  thought 
of  the  Church  Fathers,  cf.  p.  223,  uuto  5)  whether  religious  tradi- 
tion may  not  perhai)s  have  been  partly  erenUid  by  thf»o  philoso- 
phers. Christianity  is  regarded  by  him  as  the  pliilosophy  of  the 
Greeks  made  demiicralie. 

Abelard,  like  almost  all  the  "Enlightennrs"  of  the  :Middle  Agw,' 
was  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church.  Hut  if  this  fatit  wpre  to  }mt  as 
in  error  as  to  the  significance  of  his  jiersonality  in  the  line  just 
mentionud, — a  significance  rather  for  the  history  of  religion  ood 
civilisation  than  as  pro<lucing  something  jdiilosophicallj'  new, —  it 
would  bo  sufficient  to  take  into  account  the  attacks  which  he  met 


I  CL  the  evidence  for  wliAt  follows  In  Kcnler,  Oetch.  der  AufklHruuff  l» 
M.-A.,  1.  iw  n. 
"A.   Knniack,  DityMfnyftiefn'rhU,  III.  322. 
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bbcl,  his  controversy  with  Bornartl  of  Clairvaux  is  the  uonHict  of 
lodge  with  fiiitb,  uf  reason  with  authority,  of  scieuoo  with  the 
ih.  And  if  Abelard  lacked  uUiuiately  the  weight  and  sbiyinft 
povtrof  personality  to  ]>rovail  in  auch  a  contest,"  it  will  be  renien»-\ 
bnd,  ou  tlie  other  huud,  tliat  a  science  such  as  the  twelfth  century 
wold  utTer  —  even  aside  from  the  external  power  to  which  the 
GWib  »t  that  time  hod  attained  —  must  Uave  been  inferior  to  the 
*ijiity  iuwani  strength  of  faith,  even  if  it  had  not  been  supported 
^}' BO  great  and  high  a  persouality.  h'or  that  bold  postulate,  so  full 
^  the  future,  that  only  uuprejuilioed  scieutido  insight  should  dcter- 
nino  faith,  —  what  inciuis  did  it  then  possess  for  its  fulfilment? 
*t«  only  means  were  the  hollow  rules  of  dialectic;  and  the  content 
•hioh  this  science  had  to  exhibit,  it  owed  just  to  that  tradition 
'Oiittt  which  it  relwlled  with  its  intellectualistic  criticism.  This 
***ttee  hoked  the  m;iteri:il  strength  to  carry  out  the  part  to  which 
"^  i«lt  herself  called ;  but  she  set  herself  a  problem  which,  while 
™"  herself  was  not  able  to  solve  it,  has  never  again  vanished  from 
*■•  laemury  of  KurofK-an  peoples. 

■V"e  hear,  indeeil,  of  the  disturbing  jjnu'tices  of  those  who  would 

^*^  everything  tR'ated  only  *'8<:ieutitically  ";*  complaints  multiply 

*^*»  the  time  of  Anselm  over  the  growing  rationalism  of  the  Zeitgeist^ 

*"*^«'  the  evil  men  who  will  believe  only  what  they  can  comprehend 

*"^    prove,  over  the  Sophists  who,  with  impudent  dexterity,  know 

"^^^  to  dispute  pro  et  anUra,  over  the  "dcniera,"  who  from  ration- 

*^^^t8 are  said  to  have  become  miiterialista  and  nihilists;- — but  not 

''^^Sti  th«  names  of  the   men  who  answer  to  this  description  have 

^^n  pr»«erved,  to  say  nothing  of  their  doctrines.     And  just  this 

***\  in  proper  material  of  its  own  was  the  reason  that  the  dialectic 

'I'^Orement,  whose  prince  was  Abelard,  in  spite  of  all  its  zeal  and  all 

^^^  acut«'net8s,  ran  out  and  became  exhausted  without  direct  and 

^^mediate  results. 

$  24.  The  Dualism  of  Body  and  SotiL 

On  these  grounds  it  is  cxpliouble  that  in  the  twelftli  and,  in  part 
•reo  iu  the  eleventh  century,  we  find  the  feeling  of  the  unfniitful- 
ttem  of  dialectic  as  widely  extended  as  the  feverish  impulse  to 
ftUain  through  it  to  true  knowledge.  A  tendency  that  indicates 
disillusion  is  manifeste*!  in  this  period  by  the  side  of  the  ardent 
desire  for  knowledge.  Discontented  with  the  subtiltiei  of  dialectic, 
which,  eveD  in  men  like  Anselm,  had  laid  itself  under  obligation  to 

»  a.  Th.  /ieeler,  Ahaftard't  Xtkiea^  In  Stnwburg.  Abk. «.  PkUo$.  (Frdbmj, 
*  "  Pmi  phitotopki.*' 
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place  the  ultimate  mysteries  of  faith  upon  a  rational  basis,  sow 
plunged  from  uiifi-uitful  thuory  iuto  practical  life,  *'  iri  das  Raiuctua 
der  Zeit,  ins  Kolleu  der  Hegebenheit,*'  —  into  the  nisb  of  time.Lk 
rolling  of  events,  —  others  plmiRRd  into  a  revelry  in  supra-iutujiu] 
Mysticism;  others,  finally,  into  diligent  work  in  empirical  n*- -i-' 
All  the  opposites,  iuto  whicii  a.ii  iiitelluctiuil  activity  that  is  | 
iuaiitly  logical  can  pass  over,  develop  by  the  side  of  dialect;-,  ->; 
take  tlu'ir  position  against  it  in  a  luure  or  less  firmly  couiiut^y 
league,  —  Practice,  Mysticism,  and  Empiricism,  H 

There  resulted  from  this  at  first  a  peculiarly  distorU^l  rrliitiuu to" 
Boientitir,  tnulitinn.     Aristotle   was  kuowu  ouly   as    the    falhcf  uf 
formal  logic  and  master  of  dialectic,  and  in  consequence  of  this  i^mu 
raocc  was  regarded  as  tlie  hero  of  the  purely  intellrctiial  mo 
considering  the  world.     J*lato,  on  the  contniry,  was   known 
as  the  creator  of  the  doetrine  of  Ideas   (unwittinj^ty   falsiSedj 
accordance  with  Noo-lMatonie  pnxiesses),  imrtly,  by   vij-tue  of  I 
preservation  of   the    ThnvRus,  as   the  founder  of   a   pliilou^ipliy 
Nature  whose  fundamental  teleulogical  character    fount]  tbe  lil 
liest  assent  in  religious  tliought.     Hence  when  Oerftei't,  as  a  cou 
poise  against  the  pride  of  dialetttic  in  which  he  himself  had  a1  ttfl 
made  some  not  very  successful  atteuijits,  cominend<.'d  thp  atudjf^ 
Ntiture,  to  which  he  harl  been  stimulated  by  the  example  of  i 
Arabians,  an<l  which  earrespouded  to  his  own   vigorous   pract 
bent  toward  aetive  life,  he  could  count  on  approval   for  this  i 
deavour  otdy  ariumg  mm  who,  like  him.  were  working  ti^wani 
extension  of  material  information,  and  who,  in  aid  uf  thii.  we 
appropriating  the  rt'sults  uf  aueient  researches.     Thus  the  rrtuntt 
antiqrtU;/  makes  here  its  tirst  appearance  as  the  source  of 
knowledge  in  opposition  to  the  Aristotelian  dialectiOf  — a  tini  we 
Kenuissanee  which,  half  huuianistie,  half  natundistic,  aims  N) 
a  living  content  of  knowledge.'     Gerbert's  disciple,  Fulltert  ((!■ 
1029),  opened  the  school  of  Clmrtres,  which,  in  blic  following  perio 
1>eeame  the  seat  of  the  Platonism  that  was  intimattdy  aHsocis 
with  the  study  of  Nature.     Here  worked  the  hrothfrs  Tlieodo 
and   Bernard  of  Chartres ;  from  this  aehool  WilUaiu   of 
received  his  tendency.     In  their  writings  the  ]iowerful  stimtUus  I 
classical  antiquity  luiites  with  the  interest  of  an  active  and  vigona 


*  The  clolRtcr  Monte  Cassino  in  luily  fnrntMl  nnc  of  the  main  Moia  of  < 

movi-ini-nL.     tlrm  (liboiit  lltrrf})  ibr  iiuiitk  CniiHUinliiiuH  Atrimiiiin  workcfl,  < 
lu  \»  known  to  Imvu  been  the  chhv  aUo  with  the  IMiituiii?4i   AilAlafd 
gathered  his  leAming  on  his  JoiinieyK  in  th4?  Orient,  and  was  i'Kiit*cial] 

in  the  translatiou  of  m,**<lii-al  in-rttimv  by  Itippocratts  and  Ciulrn.     ^    

of  lb«  .ictivity  tn  this  cldUtfr  an-  «li"wii  not  niily  in  Hltnittir**,  but  alw  tn  •■ 
(ouiidiiig  uf  Uie  famoua  school  of  tialerau  in  Uio  uitdUlB  of  lUe  twellUi  cencuT- 
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knowledge  of  Nature.  We  see  here  one  of  the  most  peculiar  shift- 
ings  that  havti  occurred  in  the  history  of  litfraturn.  Pluto  and 
Aristotle  have  exchanged  their  roles  :  tliie  latter  aj)pears  as  the  ideal 
of  au  abstract  scieuee  of  cuucepiiuus,  the  former  tis  the  starting* 
point  for  a  concrete  knowledge  of  Nature.  The  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal reality  that  meets  us  in  this  period  of  mediieval  fleienoe  is 
attached  to  the  name  of  Plato.  So  far  as  there  is  a  natural  science 
in  this  age,  it  is  that  of  the  Platonists, — of  a  Bernard  of  Chartres^ 
of  a  \ViUiam  of  Couches,  and  their  associates.^ 

But  this  disposition  toward  concrete  reality,  which  makes  the 
PltUoiuHts  of  the  Middle  Ages  conspicuous  as  contrasted  with  the 
htgh'SOiU-ing  metaphysics  of  the  dialecticianR,  assumed  still  another 
form,  which  was  much  more  valuable.  Incapable  as  yet  uf  gjiiuing 
from  outer  exp^^rience  better  results  than  those  already  at  its  hand 
in  the  transmitted  Greek  science,  the  empirical  impulse  of  the 
Middle  Ages  direeted  its  activity  to  the  investigation  of  the  mental 
life,  and  utifolded  the  full  enerf;;y  of  real  observation  and  acute 
analysis  in  the  domain  of  inner  experience^ — in  pfujrholoffy.  This  is 
the  field  of  scientilic  work  in  whi(?h  the  Middle  Ages  attained  the 
most  valuable  results.'  In  this,  the  experience  of  ]>ractical  life  as 
well  as  that  of  the  sublimest  pifty  was  filled  with  a  substantial  con- 
tent, and  as  such  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  dialectical  play  of 
conceptions. 

1 .  The  natural  leader  in  this  field  was  Auguntine,  whose  p83'chologi- 
caJ  views  exercised  a  mastery  that  was  the  strnnger  in  proportion  as 
his  views  were  interwoven  with  the  current  religious  conviction,  and 
in  proportion,  al.so,  to  the  slight  extent  to  which  the  Aristotelian 
psychology  was  known.  But  Augustine  liad  maintained  in  his 
system  the  complete  dualism  which  regarded  the  soul  as  au  imma- 
terial KubatancG,  and  man  as  a  union  of  two  substances,  body  and 
suul.  Just  for  this  reiLson  he  could  luit  expect  to  gain  a  kiu>wledge 
of  the  soul  from  its  relations  to  the  body,  and  took  with  full  con- 
sciousness of  his  proce<lure  the  .ttatnipnhit  ofhinn'  exporieiice. 

The  new  print^iplo  of  methtMl  whieh  hiul  thus  arisen  from  nieta- 
(ihysical  presuji positions  could  unfold  itself  undisturbed  so  long  an 
the  monistic  metaphysical  psychology  of  the  Peripatetic  school  re- 


■  This  hutimnfittic  iintnral  K^lenco  of  the  early  Middlu  Agfa  was  nrjt  at.  all 
diKcriiiiitiatliif;  In  its  nilitption  of  nnrient  tradition  ;  w>,  for  i-xanipte,  if  we  may 
IruHt  llif  aiTimnl  nf  Walu-r  nf  Sl  Viclnr  (in  tin-  i-xinicU  made  by  Hulnnw, 
MUni",  Vol.  IW,  p.  1 1"0).  Williniii  of  (\knrtii'«  n-uariltMl  au  aU'iuihiic  coiHviiiii'n 
of  Nature  as  C4\)ja)i|c  of  union  with  hia  riatoiiiBm.  (Mit;ne,  Vol.  (M),  iJi>.  WiVJ.  11.). 

"  Cf .  for  tills  and  for  wliai  followB  (u»  alHO  fur  §  27,  later)  llie  artii-lea  by 
II.  Sll'b«Tk  in  VoIh.  1,-111.  itf  Ilif  Ari'hir  Oir  driu'hirhtr  tlrr  PhUnruphiti,  Rim 
aLfu  iu  VoU.  WJ,  W,  ZtUachriJt  fur  I'hilos.  u.  philof.  Kril.  tl8K»-ttO). 
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mained  unknown.  And  this  unfolding  was  furthered  emphacicallj 
by  those  needs  which  brought  the  Middle  Ages  to  psychology. 
Faith  souglit  knowledge  i>f  the  sottl  for  the  iiur[iose  of  the  8o«l'» 
salvation,  and  this  salvation  was  found  just  in  those  transcendent 
lictivitiet  throuj^lt  which  the  soul,  estranged  from  the  body,  strirw 
toward  a  higher  world-  It  wan,  therefore,  priuci|ia11y  thu  MytUca 
who  sought  to  spy  ont  the  secrets  of  the  inner  life,  and  thus  became 
psychologists. 

Weiglitier  and  philosophically  more  sigiiiAcaut  than  the  indiridiul 
doctrines  propounded  in  this  line,  which  were  often  very  faotaitic 
and  hazy,  is  the  fact  thiit  by  means  uf  these  and  connected  theoriei^ 
the  duaiism  'tftfie  sensuo^^  and  sriper-setuiMOiu  worUis  was  malutatiMd 
in  it0  full  strength,  and  thus  formed  a  strung  counterpoise  to  tb» 
Xeo>Platonic  monism.  But  it  was  not  destined  to  exercise  thti 
metaphysical  influence  till  later:  at  first,  iu  the  more  limited  fono 
of  the  anihmpological  dnalitnn  of  body  and  sunt,  it  beoame  tlw 
Rtarting-jKiint  tor  psychoUM/y  fut  the  science  of  inner  experienre,* 

It  is,  therefore,  a  vury  noteworthy  plK'Uuiueuon    that   the  so^ 
jiorters  of  this  jisychology  as  *'  natural  science  of  the  inner  senjft," 
as  it  was  later  called,  are  precisely  the  sanie  men  who  are  faithfuUy 
exerting  themselves  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  from  al^ 
available  material.     Having  turneil  away  frcim  dialectic,  they  seek  ^ 
kiiowh'dge  of  what  is  real  iu  experience,  a  philosophy  of  Nature* 
but  they  divide  this  into  two  completely  8ei>arated  Helds,  pAynV^ 
corporis  and  phynica  nntjnce.     Among  the  Platonists  the  preferen*?^ 
fur  the  study  of  external  Nature  is  predominant,  among  the  Mystic'  _ 
that  for  tlie  study  of  the  internal  Nature.'  ■ 

2.  But  we  must  regard  as  the  charai^teristie,  the  esseutiallv  nei^ 
and  beneiirial  mark  of  this  empirical  psychology,  the  endeavouTr 
not  only  to  classify  the  psychical  activities  and  states,  but  to  appre- 
hend  them  in  thn  living  stream  of  mental  life,  and  to  comprehend 
their  devehin/ient.  These  men  in  their  pious  feelings,  in  their 
Btniggies  for  the  enjoyment  of  divine  grace,  were  conscious  of  an 
inner  erpericnce,  of  a  history  of  the  soul,  and  were  impelled  to  writ* 
this  history ;  and  whilu  in  so  doing  they  used  Platonic,  Augustinian. 


I 


*  Cf-  also  K.  Wcmcr,  KoMnolotjie  umt  .YiitnTlehr^  rfc»  »rhnlfiiniarhfn  Mil- 
tfldllern,  wit  npfrielifr  li/'tifhttnij  nuf  ll'iMWni  iv*»  ( 'nnrhfn ;  nml  Thr  Eutttkk- 
lunfjngang  der  miitflaUfrlichrn  J'uschotngie  von  Alcuin  hi*  AltM^rtng  Magnni 
(oB-printH  from  tbo  Sitzun{/nfiprMurit  (Vol.  76),  and  Dtukschri/teu  (VoL  tt) 
rutpeRtirvly  nf  thu  Vifnnu  Anitl.,  1H74I). 

'  Nevi>nhi'li*«i  It  itiuHt  Ui  lucntiinieJ  that  Kiipn  ti|  St.  Victor  not  only  abom 
ui  oncydopHMlic  knuwLed^  in  liU  fCrwlUiv  DiitaKcnli*-fi,  but  nlso  8how8  tb*t  be 
Ik  ac|i]iilnt<^J,  even  to  llio  iitunl  exact  dftAil,  witU  tin;  U'iu:liiii^  nf  aticieiil  inedU 
cine,  particularly  Willi  the  thenrieit  uf  pliystologiwU  ii«ycJiulot7  (expiauatioa  of 
percepUuiiv,  tviujivraiuuuts,  uic.). 
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■d  Neo-Platonic  conceptions   in  motley  mixture  to  dcsij^uate  in- 

Uvidual  facU^  the  essential  and  decisive  point  is  that  they  under- 

3k  to  exhibit  the  development  of  the  inner  life. 

These  Mystics,  who  were  not  seeking  a  metaphysics  but  already 

IposseHsed  one  in  their  faitli,  were  nut  much  troubled  by  the  ques- 

jtiou  which  later  became  so  important,  of  how  this  duality  of  body 

land  soul  should  be  understood.     Hugo  of  St.   Victor  is  indeed  con- 

Ificious  Uiat  though  the  soul  is  lowest  in  the  immaterial  world,  and 

I  the  human  body  hij^hcst  in  the  material  world,  the  two  are  yet  so 

[opposite  in  constitution  that  tlioir  union  (nnw)  remains  an  incom- 

prehensibic  enigma;  but  he  thinks  that  in  this  very  fact  God  has 

lshuwn,and  desired  to  show,  that  for  him  nothing  is  impossible. 

I  Itisttiad  of  nicking  their   hrnins    dialetiiuUy   upon   this    point,  the 

I  Mystirs  rather  assume  tliis  dualism  as  a  presnpjMisition,  tn  order  to 

isolate  the  soul  f<ir  their  scientific  consideration,  and  to  observe  its 

inner  life. 

This  life,  however,  is,  for  Mysticism,  a  development  of  the  soul  to 
Ood,  and  so  ihisjiratfvrmofthe  psychology  of  the  inner  seme  islhehii' 
tory  of  stdvotion  in  the  individunl  »oui.  The  Mystins  regarded  the  soul 
e3S(-*ntiaUy  us  Gemiitk  ["  heart,"  the  seat  of  sentiment  and  feeling, 
rather  than  intellect].  They  show  the  development  of  its  vital  pro* 
I  cess  out  of  the/ec//H,9«,  and  prove  their  literary  virtuosoship  m  their 
'  depicting  of  the  states  and  movements  of  fetding.  They  are  also 
the  genuine  Bucoeasors  of  Augustine  in  examining,  in  their  analysis 
of  this  process,  the  motive  forces  of  thf  mU,  ii>  invt^stigating  the 
decisions  of  the  will,  by  virtue  of  which  faith  conditions  the  course 
of  knowledge,  and  Hiirilly  in  thi>  fact  that  they  ultimately  regard  as 
the  highest  stage  in  Uiu  soul's  develo[>nient  the  mystical  contempla^ 
tion  of  Goil,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  here  lield  U)  Vk»  the  same  witli  love. 
Such,  at  ItMist,  was  the  jw^tivity  of  the  two  Victtu-ine.s,  Hugo  and 
Richard,  who  were  completely  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  science, 
while  in  the  case  of  Bornanl  of  Clairvaux,  tlie  pnw^tical  factor  of  the 
will  is  much  more  sli-ongly  em])hasis<'d.  ISernard  is  unxvi'uried  in 
denouncing  as  heathenish  that  pure  im]mlsG  after  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  which  comports  with  all  the  virtues  and  vices,  and  yet, 
OTen  for  hira,  thi^  hwt  t>f  the  twelve  stages  of  humility  is  that 
ecstasy  of  deification  with  which  the  individual  disappears  in  the 
eternal  essence,  "iw  the  drop  of  water  in  a  cask  of  wine." 

Tim  psychology  of  knowledge,  also,  is  built  up  with  the  Vietorines 
upon  Augustinian  lines.  Three  eyes  are  given  to  man,  — the  eye  of 
flesh  to  know  the  cor|>nreal  world,  the  eye  of  reason  to  know  himself 
in  his  inner  nature,  the  I'v*'  of  i'ont»Mii]ilalioi>  to  know  the  spiritual 
world  and  the  deity.     While,   then,  acrording  to    Hugo,  coijUatio, 
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ftieditaliOj  and  contcmplcUio  are  the  three  stngps  of  intellectual  acti^l 
ity,  the  degree  to  whiuh  he  emphjisises  the  oo-opcration  of  the  iuug- 1 
inatiou  {tmagiuatio)  in  aJl  kinds  of  knowledge  is  iuteresting  audi 
characteristic  of  his  personality.     Even  eontemplation  is  a  vitioi 
inteUectuaUs,  :i  mental   bolioldiug  which  alone  grasps  the  higbcsl 
truth  uniUstorted,  wliile  thought  is  not  capable  of  this. 

Old  and  new  are  thus  variously  mingled  in  the  writings  of  i 
ViRtorines.  Fantasies  of  mvstic  rapture  force  their  way  amid  thai 
most  acute  observations  and  the  most  delicate  portrayals  of  the  p«y-j 
chical  functions.  The  method  of  self -observation  doubtless  falls  bera^J 
too,  into  the  danger  of  leading  to  Schwt'irmerei,^  or  ecstatic  entliuBt-J 
asm ;  but,  ou  the  otiier  hand,  it  wius  much  fruit  of  its  vvrn,  Itlj 
breaks  up  the  soil  for  the  research  of  the  future,  and,  above  all,  it 
marks  off  tlie  Held  on  which  modern  psychology  is  to  grow. 

3.  This  new  science  received  support  and  enricliment  likewise 
from  quite  another  direetion:  a  side-result  of  the  controversy  ovrr 
imiversals  —  and  tliat,  too,  not  the  worst  result  —  came  to  its  ud. 
When  Nominalism  and  Conceptualism  comlxated  the  doctrine  Uut 
uaiversals  exist  in  themselves,  anil  declared  the  species  ami  geneia 
to  be  subjective  creations  iu  the  knowing  mind,  the  duty  fell  on 
them  of  making  intelligible  the  process  by  which  these  unirewJ 
ideas  ari.se  in  the  human  mind.  They  found  t)jemselvcs  thus  sent 
directly  to  the  empirical  study  of  the  ilevelopme»t  of  idea^,  and  su[h 
plemented  the  sublime  jwesy  of  the  Mystics  with  results  which  were 
imleed  solwr  and  dry,  but  all  the  more  valuable  on  that  account- 
For,  just  bfcause  the  matter  in  hand  re«iuired  an  exliibition  of  llif 
origin  of  purely  subjective  contents  of  thought,  which  were  to  ^ 
explained  as  the  products  of  man's  development  in  time,  this  intw- 
tigation  could  become  only  a  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  inwr 
experience. 

The  very  thesis  of  extreme  Nominalism  afforded  its  opponents 
occasion  to  trciit  the  relation  of  word  to  tlmnght,  and  in  the  case  of 
Abelard  led  to  a  searching  investigation  of  the  co-operating  activity 
that  l>elongs  to  language  in  connection  with  the  dovelopnu'iit  of 
thought  The  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  signs  and  designatioiu 
in  the  movement  of  ideas  was  by  this  means  raised  anew.  A  still 
deeper  entrance  into  the  heart  of  theoretical  psychology  was  made 
by  the  investigation  which  is  condnetfMl  as  to  the  net^essary  connee- 
tion  between  intelh'i!t  and  jjereejition  in  the  treatise  De  Tntetlectibtu. 
It  is  here  shown  how  seusatiun,  as  run/used  idea  (ctw/mjwi  coHceplio), 
enters  into  the  perception  {ima<iiuatio)  which  grasps  and  holds  it 

1  Cf.  Kant,  Aathn^HtioijiCt  S  *• 
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with  others,  and   remains  preserved  reproducible  in  this 

^natiou;  how,  then,  tliu  uiidcrstaiidiug  by  successively  running 

gh  this  manifold  material  (disL^ursive  activity)  elaboruties  it  to 

ept£  and  judgments;  and  how,  after  all  these  conditions  have 

fulfilled,  opinion,  faitli,  and  kjiuwledgo  arise,  in  which  ulti- 

f  Bitelj'the  intellect  kiiows  its  object  iu  a&iugle  collective  {jorception 

•lintuitiou  (intuitive  activity). 

Id  ft  similar  way  Jufm  of  StiUi^uTy  set  forth  the  process  of 
PTdiKal  development :  but  iu  his  case  the  tendency  i>eculiar  to  the 
Aufastinian  conception  of  the  soul  asserts  itself  most  strongly,  —  tlie 
twidency  to  regjird  the  different  fdrms  of  activity  not  as  strata 
^ing  above  one  another  or  beside  one  another,  but  as  ways  of 
fanttionittg  in  which  the  same  living  unity  manifests  itself.  He 
toeailready  in  the  sensation,  and  iu  a  higher  degree  iu  perception 
<K  bnagination,  an  act  of  judgment;  and  as  union  of  the  newly 
Menog  sensations  with  those  which  are  reproduced,  imagination 
Mtaiu  at  the  same  time  the  emotiunal  states  {passioiies)  of  fear 
BMlliope.  Thus  out  of  imagination  as  fuiulauieutul  psychical  state 
ikrelops  a  twofold  series  of  states  of  conscioa'^ness ;  in  the 
"MMvtioal  series  appear  first,  opinion,  and  by  comparison  of 
•|<*»M,  knowledge  aud  rational  conviction  {ratio),  both  in  con- 
^^rtion  with  pnidence  (pnideiilia),  whirh  is  an  operation  of  the 
^U;  fiaally,  by  virtue  of  the  striving  after  calm  wisdom  {aapieatia), 
*B  have  the  contemplative  knowledge  of  the  intellect;  —  in  the 
f™ctic:d  aeries  are  given  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  with  all 
'ittr  diversifications  in  the  changing  states  of  life. 

Thus  with  John  we  have  indicated  the  whole  programme  of  the 

wr  asMtiiational   psychology  in   whitdi    his  countrymen   were  to 

•Mnma  leaders.     And  he  may  be  regarded  as  their  ]>rototype  not 

(oly  in  his  problems,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  their  treatment.     He 

futpt  at  a  distance  from  the  speculations  of  dialectic  that  were  so 

ifieB  to  the  active  world ;  he  bfts  the  pmcticul  ends  of  knowledge 

ta  bis  mind,  he  ilesires  to  find  his  way  in  the  world  iu  which  man 

is  CO  live,  and  above  all  in  man's  actiuil  inner  life,  and  brings  with 

him   into  philosophy  a  fineness   and    freedom  of  mind  character^ 

mtic  of  the  man  of  the  world,  such  as  aside  from  him  we  do  not  find 

'aU  that  time.     He  owes  this  in  uo  small  degree  to  the  education  of 

thff  taste  and  of  sound  cosmopolitan  thought  which  classical  studies 

afford ;  and  in  this,  too,  his  cjjuntrymen  have  followed  him,  not  to 

^tbeir  injury.     He  is  the  ]>recursor  of  the  English  Enlightenment  as 

kbelord  is  of  the  French.' 

■  Rrater.  op.  eU..  II.  9n,  Reto  Urns  Rnjifr  RiKon  w\  Alwlartl  over  aftaiiuit  each 
other;  yeC  prveisely  the  ilpoktre  tendency  «f  empirical  psychology  U  pnment 
>  »Urms\j  In  llie  caiw  of  Jnttii. 
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4.  We  notice  finally  Abelard's  ethics  as  a  peculiax  side-plienoineim 
in  this  process  of  making  more  rigid  the  contrast  of  outer  and  innet, ' 
and  of  transferring  the  scientific  iirst  principle  to  the  inner  natOR.^ 
Its  very  title,  Scito  Te  fysum,  announces  it  aa  a  science  based  « 
inner  experience,  and  its  importance  consists  just  ia  the  fact  thit 
here  for  the  first  time  ethics  is  again  treated  as  a  proper  philo- 
sophical discipline,  and  freed  from  dogmatic  xnetaphyBical  efforts.* 
This  is  true  of  this  ethics  although  it,  too,  proceeds  from  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  sin  as  its  fundamental  fact.  But  ben 
it  strives  to  go  at  once  to  the  Iieart  of  the  matter.  Good  and  evil 
it  says,  consist  not  in  the  outwai'd  act,  but  in  the  action's  inner 
cause.  Nor  yet  do  they  consist  in  the  thoughts  {augtfesUo)^  fei'lio;;!, 
and  desires  {delectdUo)  which  precede  the  deoisiou  of  the  will,  bnt 
solely  in  this  resolve  or  consent  to  the  deed  {coitsetutus).  Fortbe 
inclination  {voluntas),  founded  In  the  whole  natural  disposition  and 
in  part  in  the  bodily  constitution,  which  may  lead  toward  good  or 
evil,  is  not  itself  in  the  proi)er  sense  good  or  evil.  Fault  or  error 
(vitium)  —  to  this  Abelard  reduces  inherited  sin  —  becomes  nn 
{pecccUum)  only  through  the  consensits.  But  if  this  is  present,  the 
sin  is  fully  and  completely  there  with  it,  and  the  bodily  executed 
action  with  its  external  consequences  adds  nothing  ethically. 

The  essence  of  the  moral  is  tiius  placed  by  Abelard  solely  in  tbe 
resolve  of  the  will  {animi  intentio).  But  what  now  is  the  norm 
according  to  which  this  resolve  of  tlie  will  is  to  be  characteriseil  as 
good  or  evil  ?  Here,  too,  Abelard  rejects  with  contempt  all  external 
and  objective  determination  by  a  law ;  he  finds  the  norm  of  judg- 
ment solely  within  the  deciding  individual,  and  it  consists  in  tlif 
agreement  or  non-agroement  with  the  conscience  {conscientia).  That 
action  is  good  which  is  in  accord  with  the  agent's  own  conviction: 
that  only  is  had  which  contradicts  this. 

And  what  is  conscience?  Wliere  Abelard  teaches  as  a  pliiloso- 
l)lu!r,  aa  the  rationalistic  dialectician  that  he  was,  there  cons<'ience 
is  for  him  (in  accordance  with  nncient  example,  Cicero)  tlie  natural 
moral  law,  which,  though  known  in  varying  degree,  is  coDimon  to 
all  men,  and  whi(di,  aa  Abelard  was  convinced,  was  wakened 
to  new  clnarni'ss  in  the  Christian  religion,  after  it  had  become  ob- 
sttiircd  through  human  sin  and  weakness  (cf.  above,  §  23,  7),     But 


'  Cf.  on  this  Til.  '/av^Wt  iti  the  iStrastiihurger  Abhdl.  t.  mi.  (Freiburt 
IHHl)- 

-  It  thniws  a  siirprisiiifr  li^Iit  upon  the  rleamesa  of  Abelard's  ihoiight  when 
hi'  iiii'iilcritally  st'iianiti's  the  nn-liiiihysicul  CDnrcption  of  the  good  (perfection  = 
n'rtlilv)  ciirrfully  frmn  Uic  moral  (^iniccplimi  of  tlie  good,  with  which  Alone  Hhka 
has  to  do.  He  kIiows  in  this  that  he  hatl  jwiietrated  thla  COmpUcaticMi  of  prob- 
lems, ouu  of  the  must  intricate  in  lii^tory. 
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fo(  the  theologian  this  lex  naturaiis  is  identical  with  the  will  of  God.* 
To  follow  the  conscience  means,  therefore,  to  obey  God;  to  act  against 
the  conscience  is  to  despise  God.  But  where  the  irniwrt  of  the 
natural  moral  law  is  in  any  wise  doubtful,  the  only  resort  for  the 
individual  is  to  decide  according  to  his  conscience,  that  is,  according 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  divine  command. 

The  ethics  of  intention '  which  was  presented  by  the  head  of  the 
dialei-tieiaud  and  Peripatetics  proves  itself  to  be  an  enhancement  of 
the  Augiistinian  principles  of  internalisntion  and  of  the  individual- 
ism uf  the  will,  which  forces  its  way  out  of  the  system  of  the  great 
Chunh  teacher  and  beyond  its  bounds,  to  fruitful  operation  in  the 
fatore. 

'  In  his  tbeolofdcat  metaphysicR  AlK>lard  soems  occasionally  to  have  gone  so 
bf  M  to  retlucf  tlie  contfiit  of  tlu'  moral  law  to  the  arbitniry  choice  of  the 
divine  will  {Commmtart/  vti  thf  Epiatle  to  thf  Jiomann,  II.  241). 

'Tbe  importmit  contract  Iutu  prvM'nted  in  various  directiuna  to  Church 
tbeurj-  uid  prauticc  caunol  bo  brought  out  hure. 
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Karl  Wempr,  Dkt  hi.  Thomax  vim  Aqnitiu.     3  vols.,  Rugcii»burg,  18&8  fL 
Karl  Werner,  Dlt  SchulmUk  dea  gptUeren  MiUeUiUera.     3  vols.,  Vieona,  1881 S. 

The  felt  need  for  real  knowledge,  which  masbirod  Western  ecKtlOt^ 
after  the  first  eiit!msia.s))i  for  dialecrtie  waa  past,  was  very  soou  to 
fiud  a  aatisfactiou  of  uiisuapeeted  extent.  Contact  with  the  Oriental 
civitisa-liott  wliit^h  at  first  maintained  itself  victoriously  against  tbt* 
shoek.  of  the  CnisadeSy  diseluaed  to  the  peoples  of  Euroi)e  new  worlds 
of  iutelleciual  lil'e.  Ai-abiaii,  aud  iu  its  train  Jewish,  science '  iwulo 
their  entry  into  Paris.  Tkey  had  preserved  the  tnulition  of  Gwclc 
thought  and  knowledj,'Li  more  imniediattdy  ^iid  more  completely  thttri 
had  the  cloisters  of  the  West.  A  stronger  and  richer  stream  of 
seientific  material  poured  over  Bagdad  and  Cordova  tlinn  over  Rom© 
and  York.  But  the  former  brought  not  nuieh  taore  that  was  neT 
with  it  than  dirl  tlie  latter.  Ilather,  as  regards  tlmnglits  whicli  tli»- 
oover  or  establish  principles,  the  Oriental  philosophy  of  the  >li<ld]e 
Ages  is  still  poorer  than  the  European.  Only,  in  the  brea<lth  lud  ] 
quantity  of  tradition,  iu  the  compass  of  learned  material  and  in 
the  extent  of  information  in  matters  of  science,  the  East  was  {&i 
superior,  and  these  treasures  now  passed  over  into  the  possession  of 
the  Christian  peoples. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  philosophy,  however,  the  matter  of 
chief  importance  was  that  Parisian  science  became  acquainted  not 


a  nut  ■ 
nxpcAM 


1  The  author  beliovcs  that  ho  may  and  oueht  Ui  dooline  to  give  a  full  ftx 
Uon  of  th'C'  Anibiitn  and  JewHli  {iMlotoipliy  ot  the  Middle  Age«  —  ouf[fat  to, 
far  an  hn  i«  ]n-n-  in  nrt*at  pari  exchnlf<l  frmn  penelratinj;  to  tUe  original  soarces, 
ami  wimid  therpfnre  find  himoiclf  forced  to  rfprnducc  othprs'  expositions  at 
BDCond  band,  —  may,  howi'vcr,  btH-'iiuiU!  that  wluuh  paKised  over  with  fninlifjrinft 
inftutni^f!  into  Eurojtfaii  tudeiicp  froiri  tliiH  lar^*  HtfrnLurc  — itnd  it  Is  only  thte 
element  tlm(.  poiild  he  treated  in  tids  pn-wnlalinn  of  lh(<  dfvolnpinent  of  phihie- 
ophy  as  a  whole  —  is  fimnd  irv  be,  wltti  very  wnall  excepiions,  tho  apirlttuU 
poasewion  nf  iintiquiiy,  of  the  Greek  or  the  Hellenintii;  pliilusophy.  (in  Uiia 
account  thpre  \%'ill  tie  jiiven  nrily  a  hrief  hiirvny  nf  (he  Amiiian  a.nd  Jewish  phi- 
h>!Ui|vhy  in  the  Middle  A^'h,  whirli  will  )k'  fniintl  al  tlie  closu  of  the  intnuiactoty 
mator^  uf  this  chapu-r,  pp.  J)(J-31&. 
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oaly  with  tht*  eiitirt*  li^git;  of  AristoUe,  but  nlsu  with  uU  parts  of  his 
philosophy  tliat  fiiniislii'd  iiKilvriiil  kiiowleilge.  liy  this  "  new 
logic  "  fresh  blo<Ml  was  inf«5e<l  into  the  already  dyiiiy  diaU'Ctic,  and 
while  the  taak  of  rationally  expoumliny  the  view  of  the  world  held 
by  faith  was  attacked  anew  and  with  a  niaturtMl  techiiiquo  of  thought, 
there  wail  prtiseutcd  at  the  same  time  an  almost  immeasur.ible  mate- 
rial for  arrangement  in  th*?  mel-ajjliyiiico-reli^^ious  system. 

Mediaival  thouj^hi  showed  itsidf  abundantly  ready  for  tlie  problem 
thus  enhanced,  and  soWod  it  under  the  after-working  of  the  imjires- 
sion  of  tliat  most  brilliant  perioil  in  the  development  of  the  papacy 
which  Innricent  III.  had  brmij^dit  about.  The  Neo-l'Iatouic-Arabiiui 
Aristotelian  ism,  whieh  at  the  tirst,  with  its  naturalistic  consequences, 
seemed  only  to  strengthen  the  rationalistic  courage  of  dialecti*^  to 
victorious  pride,  was  mastered  with  admirable  swiftness  and  bent  to 
the  servici!  of  the  system  of  the  Church.  This,  indeed,  was  possible 
only  in  a  form  in  which  the  iiitellectuulistic  elements  of  Augustiniaii 
thought  and  those  allied  to  Neo-Platonisni  jiaiued  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance in  tliis  now  completely  systematic  development  of  a 
philoso]diy  conformed  to  the  doctrine  of  faith.  In  this  way  was 
completed  an  adjustment  and  arrangement  of  world-moving  thoughts 
uiran  the  largest  and  most  imposing  scale  that  history  h:is  seen, 
and  that,  too,  witliout  the  creative  :u:tivity  of  any  pro])erly  new 
philosophif.'al  principle  a^  its  inipulsti  toward  tbo  formation  of  a 
system.  The  intellectual  founder  of  this  system  w;ia  Alhprt  of  Boll- 
tatitit.  It  owes  its  orgiinic  completion  iu  all  directions,  its  literary 
BSbdiiication,  and  thus  its  historical  designation,  to  Thomas  AquinaSf 
'  and  finds  its  ])oetieal  ex{K>sition  in  Dante's  Divine  Comedy. 

But  while  Hellenistic  science  and  Christian  faitli  seemed  to  be 
brought  into  complete  harmony  in  Thomism,  the  opi>osition  between 
them  broke  forth  at  once  all  the  more  violently.  Under  the  influ- 
eocfl  of  Arabian  drtctrincs,  the  jmnthciitm  inT<dvetl  in  the  logical 
consei|uence  of  Kealism  from  liemg  jKitential  became  atrtual  in  ex- 
tended circles,  and  immediately  after  Thomas,  his  fellow-Domin- 
ican, Master  EfkhnrU  developed  schrdastic  intellectual  ism  to  the 
heterodoxy  of  an  idealistic  Mtjsticism. 

Henc«  it  is  comprehensible  that  Tfeomism  also  enwtuntered  the 
resistano«  of  a  Phitonic-Augustinian  tendency,  which  indeed  gla»lly 
atliipted  the  increiLse  in  the  knowledge  of  Xature  (lus  had  been  the 
^bKe  1)efore)  and  the  perfection  of  the  logical  apparatus,  but  put 
e  the  intellectualistic  metaphysics  and  developed  all  the  more 
energetically  the  opposite  elements  of  Augnstiniaiiism. 

This  tendency  rejudied  its  full  stivngth  in  the  acutest  and  deepest 
thinker  of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages,  Dun»  Scotus,  who  brought  the 
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germs  of  tlie   philosophy    of   the   will,  contained   in   Augustinc'ii 
system,  to  theli-  tiri^t  itiiportant  clevelopuient,  and  so  from  the  vaXu 
physical  side  gavo  the  impulse  for  a  complete  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  philuiiuphLcal  thought.    With  hitu  religious  aud  scientific 
interests,  whose   fusion   had  begun  in  the  Hellenistic  philowphy, 
begin  to  separate. 

The  renewal  of  Nominalism,  in  which  the  intellectual  movement 
of  the  last  ceubury  of  the  Middle  Ages  culiiunat**il  in  an  extrviat^l^' 
inlerosting  comhination,  led  to  the  same  result  with  still  more  last^ 
ing  force.     Dialeotio,   which  had  anew  obtained  the  mastery  and 
was  flaunting  it^oU  in  various  disputations,  developed  in  its  text- 
books cvn  logic  the  Aristotelian  schematism.     This  was  worked  out 
especially  on  the  grammatical  side,  and  there  developed  to  a  theory 
which  attached  the  doctrine  of  judf^nnent  and  the  syllogism  totlw* 
view  that  regarded  the  euncepts   {tennitn)    as  subjective   signs  for 
Ttiully  existing  individual  things.     This   Termittigm  became  umt«) 
in  miliam  of  0<'cam  with  the  naturalistic  tendencies  of  the  Arabtai>> 
Aristoti'Uan   theory  of    knuwli'ilgOj  and  these  combined  combated 
Kealism,  nliich  had  lieen  niainbained  alike  in  Tliotuism  and  Scotism. 
But  Tcriuinism  also  bmuamc  united  with  the  Augtistiniaii  dm'trini! 
of  tlu^  will  into  a  powerful  individualism,  with  the  beginuings  of 
the   empiri(;iU   psychotogj-  whic^h   studied  the   history  of  develop- 
ment, to  a  kind  of  idealism  of  the  inner  ex[>eriencet  and  with  the 
natiiral  investigation  which  was  conijuering  wider  and  wider  territory, 
to  nn  empiriidsin  that  was  to  bo  fruitful  in  the  future.     Thus  undcr^ 
the  scholastic  covering  were  sprouting  the  germs  of  new  thought.      ' 

Here  and  there  in  this  extremely  diversified  movement  men  still 
vainly  ap]wiir  with  the  c;(Hifidnnce  that  they  nan  eremite  a  rational 
system  of  religious  ni(.'ta[diysics,  and  finally  a  man  of  the  signifi* 
cance  of  Xicolavs  O'lstuiwt  thought  vainly  to  force  all  these  elements 
of  a  new  semdar  scienoo  i^aek  undi*r  tliR  power  of  a  half  Hcliolastie. 
half  mystic  intellectualisin  :  it  was  just  frnin  his  system  that  those 
elements  exercised  an  influti^nce  u{k)U  the  future,  that  was  all  the 
stronger  because  of  his  work.  ^ 

'I'lie  reception  of  Arlatotla  fa!U  In  ilu(  wntiir^'  1  ]50-12r)0  (for  thi*  topic  »■« 

principally  tlie  \v»rk  <•(  A.  .iDunlniii.  cUwl  p.  27;!).  It  Itogaii  wiili  flu-  uion*  ml- 
uabLi!  partK  t>i  llic  Ori/mum,  liilherUi  unknown  frrt»*  —  finni  |l^l/i'ra^,  and  pnw 
ceiHlfil  to  l-hfl  111  i;  I  at  ihy  Hi  rail,  pljysiral.  aiitl  eUiiijiil  UmikK,  iilwiij-ii  iM-ciimpaji  it'll 
by  ihe  !ntn«Iiirii*vji  nt  tlie  Arahiaii  explaiialory  wriiirips.  Tlio  Clivmih  nlr»»l) 
aduillted  the  »^ir  iofjie.  nlilinimli  tlialcHii!  irtw  Rcatn  set  in  fliipnintion  thirrhT ; 
for  it  soom  bocaiiie  eouviiioM  Uiiil  ihij  jit-w  iii«Uk«1  whicli  was  intro<luceil  will* 
tli«  aid  of  the  ilnctrtnc  uf  Uie  syllugl^m,  wm  advuntageous  fur  prcMtnthig  iu 
own  teacliiuj3. 

This  BcholaBtic  method  In  the  pmprrKrnHt)  in  m  folloTCs:  a  Xext  nsed  u 
the  basis  tiir  ilisru-isinn  is  liripkni  np  by  tiivi)<ii>ii  ;uii3  fxpliiimtiun  into  n  nuinbrr 
of  prupujiitiuiLs ;  iiiuniittiiK  aiv  iitui:)ml  and  the  po«»ib)L'  auswen  brought  to- 
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;  finally  ihe  u-f^tnents  to  bo  atliluced  for  establUhing  or  refuting  tbese 
rs  kn  proKnted  in  tbe  form  of  a  chain  of  flyttneUilc  roibintilitfr,  leading 

ly  ID  A  deaidon  upon  the  Mubjoct. 
banbeme  wan  flrat  eni(tlnye(l  liy  Alexander  of  Halee  (illtd  r^4&)  in  lila 
M  (/nivermz  T\eologitx,  with  a  iitustery  wliich  wus  for  supt-rinr  to  the 
(4u«uait)nt  of  tbe  varlivr  iSmiuiilsiit  In  wt>nUh  of  cuiiteiiLt.  clearnpas  of 
'•niopiariit,  aud  deliliiUiiussa  ol  n«ultii,  ami  wmt  iicareuly  Mirimmit'd  erpn  later. 
AauuUogiMU  cluuij^  in  muUnxl  was  worked  nitt  wiili  n^^H^l  Ui  ilii*  niiiieriaL 
Ib  Ifci  ncycloiMtiliaa  of  natural  ^ieuc«  by  Vincent  of  Beauvaia  (Vliii^t-nUiu 
MlevtoenaiH.  dinl  about  l^r^),  by  his  Si»ru/Hm  (/uwiruj'/rj-.  uiul  Jnhniiiu'jt 
'"t.  fllT'l  Bouaventura  i\'^2l-1274),  ili<l  ilic  ^auu<  work  fur  llic  (|tK-triii)>H 
<f  MjniUofcnil,  c«tteclally  thoiu'  vl  Uw  VlctnrlntiH.  AimitiK  Itntmventunt'H  wurka 
IW  HtiiKtio  Artium  ad  Thftituijiitm  in  MiM^:ijiUy  cbarnctiTistlc.  Cf.  K.  Wtrner, 
iW*  f^kotoqie  und  KrkenMhiaal^hr^  tie*  U.  ( Vioiina,  IH7li>. 

Tlu  Chorcb  proceeded  in  a  tuuch  lunn^  hesitating  iuquikt  In  refpurd  to  Aria- 
^i^t  Xrtnj*h if »ic»  ami  I'li\tgicH,  \h-CAiun  ihvat  itiiule  tlieir  entrance  in  intimate 
MMCltim  Willi  Averroiam,  titid  bt'cjiiiiitt  thitt  latT«>r  theory  bad  developed  to 
•pm  f-attthrigm  lUi!  N«'t>-I'latnnlc  Myatii-iani  whifh  liad  never  been  entirely 
("rimi.-ii  sine*'  Scotiu  ICrljri'na.  As  the  lU-ftmltTs  ii(  such  a  «yttt*'iu  appear 
Aaalrich  uf  Bona  near  Cbarlrea,  and  David  of  Dlnant,  nhotii  isrn).  itimM-ni- 
kg  Whom  doctritiud  we  ai-e  infornu-d  only  by  InU-r  wiiurn-  ('»»p<riiilly  Alln-rt 
UdTbomaM.  With  the  widely  extendivl  ktci  of  the  Anmlricanii,  wlilcli.  nft«r 
ttd  Latfran  coun>*il  of  i'<il6,  was  poreocutod  witli  tHro  ami  nwonl,  the  "  KUthhI 
Htmp^"  of  Ji^iebiin  Kloria  waa  ako  ei>nneci«d.  Cf.  mi  thlH  J.  N.  Sclineidttr 
(OUUtiKen,  ttl73}. 

The  jwlKinent  of  condcmnalioi)  piuiMMl  ujHin  Uu*  ATemlKtic  I'an-iwychiiim 
iet.  I  37)  applicfl  at  Hffit  to  Arltttoile  at^t.  It  in  ibe  scrvire  of  the  twti  mr-ii- 
Pmaf  ont^TM,  the  lliMninio.iii>t  nmt  Finneificanit.  to  have  broken  tbix  connet-' 
lion,  Atwl  Ut  liiivi-  hroiiKliI  oviT  the  ikiwit  of  the  t'him-li  to  the  reeofniition  nf 
the  l^Ttimlt-tic  Hvatein,  Hy  a  jonft  contliet,  which  freqiiHitly  wwvenfi  tbis  way 
and  that,  they  micce^xIM  tn  fr»unditii!  two  chnlni  of  tht*  ArlitioU'hiin  phlhwnpby 
u  itu*  rnlvernliy  of  TariH.  and  tiiially  in  having  tlieni  taken  into  ili«  fni^ulty 
(cf.  Kaurmanii,  ftrsrh.  d.  I'nir.,  I.  27fi  ff.)-  After  this  rietory  in  l*if>4,  r*»iiiert 
for  ArtttuUe  ruve  fant.  until  he  tM>c-anie  Ihi^  hiuhexl  phil'Wo|ilili*al  auihoriiy.  He 
wa*  praiBBd  aa  tho  f<m'ninner  of  riiriwt  In  uinMem  of  Niilnn>  luc  waa  John 
th*  Kaptbit  In  matti-rx  of  gnitv.  and  frriin  thi8  tinu!  on  Chrlatian  itclenee  f  like 
AverriiAit)  h*4(l  hiin  to  Im:>  In  Kiiih  a  M-ri>*e  the  inrHniation  of  wli'nliric  trutJi,  Uial 
in  the  foUnwin;;  liu^mtiin*  Itr  \»  o(i4'n  eit^'d  only  iui  "  lliihwiptiuii." 

Tbe  dnctrlnt>of  the  Domlnlcaoa,  whiidi  hm*  rcninlned  until  the  pn>M-nt  tlino 
tlMt  ottlclal  (loiHriue  nf  thi'  ('Ailiolle.  <:iiun>li,  waji  i<n*at4Hl  by  Altien  aiid  Thoniaa. 
Albert  of  BoUatiidt  lAltwrltiM  Ma^nux)  waM  b«im  lli>:t  at  I^iiiii;^')-n  In 
Swabta,  Ktudii-d  U\  l':itlua  ntid  liiOomui,  latiKht  in  Cohigtie  and  I'arlK,  beeamo 
ip  of  Ki'i^euxltur^.  and  died  fn  ('o1-ii.mil'  in  i2H).  llix  wrltlnRK  coiiaiat  for 
OHMl  [«rl  id  ]):intji)intjM-»i  ami  m'liniirniaries  utmii  Art.Htoth> ;  rn^ide  (mm  the 
14  hta  Kolaiiv  la  lutrtlmlarlv  id  lndi-p4>iiih'nt  value  (/>r  VfffeUititHtntM, 
ZJhrt  \'IL:  vd.  by'Mevcr  ami  .h-Naen.  fterlin.  IW(7).  <;f.  J.  Hliiltart.  At.  Maff. 
trim  /.*tf*^H  Mini  priiir  i\'t'MiirniN-ft'{fl  ( Ke^fiMiitburK.  IM>T);  T.  Ilcrtllriic.  Al.  Maff. 
««4  itU  H'iM»rMJ>etian  »finrr  Xelt  (in  HUt.-jMil.  BliiUff,  lt}74)  ;  J.  Ilnub,  //. 
Maa.  (Virinia,  tHHH>.. 

Tbomas  of  Aquino.  lKini  l22o  or  27  In  Ii»craiiUra,  lyDWer  ltid>,  was  vdu- 
oUfil  at  tlntl  III  the  ctiiistcr  Mf>n(4*  Caiudno.  fanimut  of  old  for  ntinlv  in  nntural 
•cimer.  thi-n  Ui  NaplfM.  Cologne,  and  l*nri)t.  AfUT  ihii>  he  taui^ht  alu-rnalely 
«l  llteei*  univrndtteH  ;it)d  atnit  at  Itdiiie  aud  liohnrnti,  art<l  died,  1:^74.  in  a  rloliiter 
aear  Terracinrt.  lV-ciide#  uiinor  treattsea.  bli  wnrki*  rotdaUi  ronuiienlariea  oil 
An»t«tl«.  on  the  LU'rr  tlr  CiiidiIm  and  the  SrHtmerji  of  IVti-r  Lombard,  ami 
la  BfMltl'tn  to  ihr»r,  prini-iT»lly  lh»  S»mmn  ThrnUnjiir  and  the  trrallae  Dt 
^'  ■   rnntra  *jrntiW$  { f^Hwmo  roHlni  ij^nldrA).     The  trvattae 

J'-  -I  Moni^  Ui  him  only  in  |ian,     Fnun  the  very  ooptoug 

ItieraviTv  con<-emin^  him.  the  fnlhiwini;  iimv  l*o  naineil :  Ch.  ^ourdaln,  La 
na^mpktt  4«St.  TA.  n'aHH,  \fr^\.  ■/..  (;.>'iiuilex.  ,SfuU^n  UVr  ,Uf  Ph(t»n. 
4tm.  kL  T\,  e.  A..  lrin«)nt<*t|  frnui  the  S|>aniHh  by  Noltt>  (Kejieniihurg,  |Stt6); 
8.  Rwken.  Dir  I'hih.*.  <t.  fh.  r.  A  Htifl  ftie  CttltMit  'Irr  »u»M  (Hallo,  ISM); 
'  ,  Fhilwhiuiinif.  Of*  PHilo)h.phU  d^ta  TK.  v.  A.  (Letpe.  1W0). 
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Ttie  phi] osiipl ileal  importance  of  Danto  Aligliieri  haa  been  best  rooognind 
MDOitg  tiitt  filitunt  by  PliiUliiltiiut  tii  ihi-  foitiiiiuntary  on  bid  translation  of  tbf 
SHvifia  ComtHedin.  ni;tii<lfH  his  gn^ut  wnrlil-pm-iii,  the  trfatise  Dr  Mi'tmixAie 
shoiiUl  not,  hv  forgotten  in  a  philosophlcjil  considcrfttiim.  (.'(.A.  K.  i>Eanam, 
J}.  It  !n  J'hil'>s»iihif  CutkoHqnr  uh  J.V"'  S'l&cle.  (Taris,  1846);  G.  Baur,  Bt>itkiiu 
UJiil  DmH*'.  (t.eiiis.  IHTS). 

Interest  in  other  Thoinista,,  whoso  number  is  prt-at,  is  unly  Htprary-historicil. 

To  tlie  Doiiiiiiicaii  f)n1er  bfloiigeil  alwiv  the  fatlDrT  i>f  German  Mystjciai. 
MHHti-r  Sckbart,  a  yiiuu;;fr  ri)iiL4^iti]tnr»ry  n[  'riioiiiaK.  iturti  in  thn  niuiille  iif 
thf  tlnrnviiili  fiiitiiry,  pmbably  in  Siixmiy,  at  :ihiiiu  HWK)  \w  wiw  Trofeiworof 
IMiilosnpliy  in  r;iri.s.  bccainK  then  I'rovincial  of  hia  iJnier  for  Soxony.  llvoil  for 
a  tiini'  in  t'olamn"  luid  Strassbiir^,  artl  ili^-d  iturini;  the  pahifiil  iliwuj^sions  con- 
ceniiiig  lliH  oriliiKltixy  i>f  Iii.s  ili)<;liiiii'  in  JIWl).  Tlie  pxiaul  writinp*  (i-ollerted 
by  V.  l'ft'ifir*T.  M.  I.ri|iM.  IKij?)  are  princi|'!illy  seriiioiw,  inicls.  and  aphorism. 
Cf.  (!.  rilinan,  Itff-'rmaturt^n  tor  rfpr  lleftii-inati>m.\i\\.  II.  (ilntnburic.  IMitl; 
W.  !V*j;ir,  <;r»ch.  d.  ihiitsrUni  Mi/Htik  iin  ^fitl^■htU>•r  iU-i\vn.  1H7«,  18HI);i»Imi 
thi^  (liffert'iit  i>iiitiun.s  tiiitl  iiitiii'k-,'4  by  ^^.  DeiiJIii-.  4hi  Kckhait  in  {nrticuUr, 
J.  Bai-h,  M.  &'.  f^T  ViiU-r  iltr  fif?((!fvhen  ,Si>ect(lalion  (Vienna.  1864);  A.  LiweuiL, 
M.  h\  dry  Msflik-T  {UitWu,  isiIH). 

In  \ln  fartht-r  (li^vflupnu'iti  (icnnaii  >lyKtlclrini  hranchM  into  thp  lu-nitk*  o( 
tlu;  Ili-j;hiini.s  and  of  ihu  "  l-'rk-nils  of  (Jul!  "  nf  Banh: ;  in  ihi;  riiwr  of  tin-  fomn-r  it 
li:'(l  U>  tliv  must  nidit'al  connection  with  the  Avcrroii^tii^  iintalieiKui.  It  U<o\i  (lie 
form  of  popitl»r  preHi-liiu;;  with  Jiihn  Tauler  at  Strassburti;  (I:j0t-I361),aiicl 
of  pot-tic  (^onj:  witli  lleinHoh  Suso  of  (''Mi6lnnce  (i:!O0-i:it!&).  Its  thcunticAl 
doclrim-M  iniuntulnt-il  theiuKc-lvLS,  whllo  iho  hotcrodoxy  wfts  ditninbbbd,  iu  the 
"GVr.imii  rA.v./o;/y"  (lirwi edited  by  hulhrr,  1510}. 

The  Aupiisiininn  Plntiiniic  opposition  against  the  saspeoted  AriKtotyliauiitm 
of  the  Anibians  hfis  a**  i(»>  main  supporters:  — 

William  of  Auvergne,  from  Autillac,  ti^a^^her  ami  KiKhop  in  I^riii,  whoicbB 
diwl  in  1^-111,  auihiirui  ii  wurk  IM  Vriirernv.  Un  is  tnyit«jd  by  K.  Wemvr,  W* 
Pttif-soj-fii''  r/f/f  iV.  V.  A.  (Vivnna,  l»7;i). 

Heiuy  ol  Ghent  ^llcnri*'iis  (landavensls,  Htdnrich  GcPtlials  of  Mrnla  tw**' 
Ghent,  1217-llil>;t),  thi-  viillant  di'fytider  of  the  priiiinry  uf  tiie  will  nyaiitft- 
Thnnii«iii.  lle-KitleH  ii  tlit=nii.i;U  al  iri.ni|H'ndiiim,  he  wniL*'  a  Summa  t^na-sdviiut* 
Ordlmtrifiw,  and  principnlly  (^uodlihcta  'i'hrdUt'jira.  L"f.  K.  Wfnior,  //.  t.  i^t.^ 
Rirprim  ndiut   ilea  fhrUllkhfti  I'lnlom^tmvs  im  /.V  Jnhrhttndf.rt  (Vienntt.  I87lt). 

lli«hard  <A  MLddU-town  (K.  de  Mcdiavia,  died  V-ii.lW)  and  William  ^\e\^ 
Marre,  the  author  of  a  vinlt^iit  Correctnrinm  /•'rnlriit  Tfttimir,  may  hlao  hJ 
named  here.  In  the  follnwiii;;  eentnries  an  Awjtifduian  thro{ofrjf  proper  in>il»- 
tallied  iuelf  by  th«  sidi^  of  Thumism  and  Sc-ntism.  ^Ef.^'dius  of  Ooloiian  i» 
rojflirdcd  as  its  leader  {JV^i.  liomaniis,  1247-l.'Jifl).  Cf.  K.  Wt-nier,  .SVA>^.  if- 
KpSt.  M.-A.,  III. 
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The  Bhiin>o«t  nppoHiLion  to  Thomlsm  pTvw  out  of  the  Franeiscjin   nnlcr. 
Roger  Bacon's  wait  a  mind  fruhfuUy  Klimiilalliiig  in  iitl  dirertti>n>t,    but  iiiil 
appearing  in  a  fixed  and  deluiite  furui  in  any  one  of  Iheni.     lie  was  Ixim  ia 
I'Jll,  near  llehester,  educated  in  Oxford  and  Paris,  several  limes  |»erHeruied  nn 
accniLut  of  his  occupations  and  theories,   which  were  diii-eleil  in  the  line  uf 
natiinil  n-iM-ari'li,  prntemed  mdy  for  a  time  by  Po|>i-  (Meiiieiit  IV.,  and  died  mmmi 
after  I2J>2.      Mii*  doclrini-s  an-  embmlieil  in  the  Opnn  Mu'tm  (ed.   by   llrid^t-*, 
tixfortl,  lt*1>7),  and  in  the  f-irtn  ikf  exiratrtw  in  liij*  tf/iMn  Mihnh  (M.  by  Bpnwef,  a 
I>^nd.  irf6l').     Vi.  K.  Cliarli-H.   Ti.  li-.  »n  rir,  ai-h  uitrnujtu.  urs  dorlrinf*   (ParlJ,fl 
IHlil),  and  K    Werner,  in  two  articles  on  liis  psydnjlufjy,  theory  of  knnwledin-*  ■ 
Bjid  iiiiysic.t  (Vienna,  IS7»). 

The  moHt  import^iint  thinker  of  the  Christian  Middle  Afces  wag  JohannM 
Duns  ScotUB  IIi.H  h^nne  (Ireland  or  NoithninVx-rland)  and  iJie  year  of  bis 
birlli,  wldeh  was  aWut  1270.  an-  nut  certainly  known.  At  firm  n  scholar  and 
U-achiT  in  Oxford,  he  Ih*  n  w<m  liiph  reputation  at  Parin,  where  he  was  active 
after  1:104,  and  in  l^-ttliH  niiivt-<l  ti>  t!<iU»fnu',  where  he  rljed  sitoa  after  his  arrival 
—  all  too  early.  Th*^  edition  nf  hi.>*  Wnrks  prepared  by  lil«  <inler  (I'J  vnU,, 
Lyons.  ItWlt)  ccmtaniB,  iM'sidej*  the  i^omine  wrliiiins.  much  that  in  not  genuinu 
or  thai  ha»  been  worked  over,  and  especially  iratuwripts  of  bis  dieput&Uoua  rad 
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ares.    To  the  latter  belniips  tbe  Bo-callwl  Opiis  Pnrisifiisf,  which  forms  a  com- 

ntary  upon  the  SrnO-itri-s  t>t  the  Lodibanl.    The  i^nesliuiwa  Qwnllihetalei  have 

i  sfmilar  urixiti.     'I'he  Opun  OmuipnsF.,  ihc  nri^iiml  cuiiiini-iiutry  ti[ii»i  lliv  I.om- 

ilKinl,  u  hw  own  writiiiy.      TU'riiili-ti  Ihin  thtn*  un*  hM  n>iiiiiieiitarii'>'  iijinii  ArUl^n 

Ftelian  writings  and  some  smaller  trvatiscs.    His  doctrine  ta  expoundi-cl  in  Wenier 

faiul  Stockl.    No  exhaustive  uionof^raph,  et^rresiiontliii^  to  his  JDiportanee,  extet«. 

AlUMiig  bin  liuiueruiu?  iUlhereiiUi,  Francis  uf  Miiyro,  who  ilieil  rt*iri,  Ls  the  best 

knuwt].     The  contnjviTHy  betwreii  'riimiiiKtH  and  .Sciitist:*  w;ls  a  very  active  one 

at  tho  iN'giniiin^'  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and   tmni^lit  many  ii)terniedint« 

ilic'ories  inli}  the  HeUI ;  but  soon  both  panics  bad  to  make  (Miinniuii  cause  In 

dbfeuee  against  Terminisnt. 

Ainoiifr  the  lopCHl  schixO  iMxiks  of  lltt*  later  S('holH»tici»4ni,  the  lufwt  iiilluen- 
tinj  v,:w  ttial  (if  Petms  Uiapanaa,  who  died  1'J77  slh  I'dih*  .lidin  X\l.  Ilin 
SummtiliK  LofiicaU*  wen,-  a  tnnislatii>n  nf  u  UyKRiiliiie-Oreek  ti-xt-hook.  tlie 
Zi)iw^(i  fU  T^w  'A/ii<rroTAoi'i  Xo^iKijy  Viriffr^fjiTirby  Mlriuei  I'M-lhiS  (ill  Llii:  (devflllh 
century).  Imilating  the  ppxiesaes  in  tliia  laUi-r  trefttUi-  {yp4.ti.tut.Ta  typ^^t  fpa- 
^(St  Tfx»w6t).  the  well-kiKiwn  Wrbamus  mneinnnic  iic«i!;nMit«iH  for  the  nuiUcs 
of  the  sylkigisra  weri-  introiluced  in  the  l-:itin  versiuu  {Jinrhortt,  CfUireJit,  etc.). 
Tt-rmiiibim,  dcvclDj^-d  in  the  iioniinalistii-  din-ctjon  frum  ilii«  rlieii-rieal  and 
grain maii ad  Itn^ir,  t'tiiiLm^li^d  it.s4-lf  as  hnjim  vnHifimt  wilU  ihv  Imjint  atUiiina 
^  of  Xhe  Hualiatji,  iucludin;;  both  SooLtitiii  and  TiiotuUl4  under  thia  lattex  liUe. 

In  the  renewal  of  WominaHam  vro  And  William  Durandua  of  SL  Poar- 
'  cain,  who  dii-d  ViS'2  ns  Iti.'*liop  uf  McaiiXv  and  I'liitiH  Ann-uius,  wlu)  dk-d  at 
Varirf,  i:t:il,  Ihi*  fonner  ^^nlill^  fnnn  ThoniJHtn,  the  latter  fnmi  SniMisiii.  Mnoh 
more  iiniHiriant  iit  'WlUlam  of  Occam,  tlitt  AlK.'lard  <if  tli<-  hu-C'»id  peri'K].  With 
A  bntftd  und  keen  vi^jnu  for  iviiiity,  and  with  a  bold,  uiinvstiiif*  eagerness  for 
Innovation,  be  mutes  in  biuu^elf  all  ttie  clemt-uts  with  ttie  help  of  whieh  the 
new  sf.ienne  fortvd  iis  wny  nnt  uf  ScholaHtirihni.  Buni  in  a  villaj^e  in  ttie 
Omniy  of  Surrey,  tniitieil  utider  Duns  Si-otus,  In?  iiei'anie  Pnift-K-mir  at  fans, 
ihen  u«ik  an  active  jwirt  in  the  ci»ntlii'i«  of  his  time  bi-iweeii  Clmadi  and  suae 
by  joinlnj;  with  Pldlip  the  Fairan<i  Lewis  of  IJuvaria  in  couihatlriK  ihe  pajMiry, 
^Uufiutittin  ittirr  rtrrittnn  ft  militfm  HUju-r  jiittrtdtilr  rcflexin>ilirit  jntrUitu  iit'iue 
principihun  termruM  commisMH,  and  ilie  Df/fHUunuin  apiinsl  I'ope  John  XXII.), 
and  died  I047  at  .Muniob.  Tiiere  is  no  couipleie  iditinn  uf  h\»  works,  bnt  the 
in*Ml  inip«>rtanl  are:  Sitmma  7'iif('tM  t/rf/icpn,  Kj-pofitio  Aurm  fHjtrr  Arttm 
VeUrrm,  QumlUhela  Septtm,  Ccntttogium  Thftl/njintm,  and  u  couiinrntiiry  on 
I'cttT  l.«>nilpanl.  Cf.  W.  A.  Schreilter,  JJie  imtifincfieu  und  reliyiht^'n  t>"rtrinen 
ttutrr  Lttitirid  detn  linUf  (]*andshui,  IKfiH).  C.  l*n)ntl.  Dt-r  Vnircrmi}i<-nMr*-U 
iui  tIrvixrhNtfn  und  rifrsfhutm  ,/ufirhnu'trrt  QiS.'i/i.-B*ir,  drr  MHiirttrMrr  Akadt, 
lt<74).     Oecani,  (<«*.  gtili  wait**  In-s  ]'itili>s.>j'liicaliy  cimiiM-lenl  Iili>jjra|>ht.T. 

Of  the  Hupport4*r«  of  lerminiwtic  Xnnniiali.Hni  in  tlii*  fMnrtt-fiitli  century, 
.InhjinneH  Huriilaii.  Rector  of  the  Liilvereity  ill  I'aris,  antl  co-fnitud-T  of  Uiat  at 
Vii-nna,  and  Mai-Hilius  of  Inplien,  on©  of  tJie  £ir>ii  teat'tiers  at  n«'ldiibfr;jf,  are 
itHUjIly  nann-d.  A  union  uf  rnymica!  docuim-s  wilh  the  nnniiiiHHstic  n-jeclion 
of  meljipliy«ic«  IK  fnunil  in  I'lerre  d'Aitly  (I'etrus  de  Alliiico,  V.ii>*i~\i2ii),  and  in 
Johannes  (tenon  (CbarlkT,  l;ili:^143I>). 

Tbe  attempt  at  a  purely  rational  exjMwiiion  of  Church  doctrine  in  the  intetPSt 
of  atK>l<v|ietii;ii  anil  pnjpHgatidn  wan  mmle  by  Raytnundna  LuUna  of  Catalonia 
(li-*ift-l*'o).  who  m  principally  known  by  hi»  airii'u-i  ilifcuvt  ry  id  the  "(ireat 
Art."  tliat  in,  a  uie<:hnnlc.'jU  device  wliicli  by  (-'iiiibjniu^  llie  tundauientul  conceptjt 
was  inteudetl  to  (treHent  the  kvnu-ui  of  all  possihlr  cot'nilions.  An  i-xlract  (roin 
till-*  may  be  fnniul  in  J,  Iv  Enlnianri,  Hixt'tTij  nf  Vhit.,  I.  §  3<K(  [Kuc.  ir.  ed.  by 
li-'ii.'h  ],  lliit  effnrls  were  repeated  in  the  lifleenth  century  by  RayniDnd  of 
Babund«.  a  S[>tiniHli  physician,  who  tnUKbt  in  Totdouw  and  piiiied  rvft{>ect  by  bis 
Tftf"h>yhi  Xtitutttlut  {rirf  Liher  Vrraturarum),  (Jn  him  cf.  D.  Muuke  (Un»lau, 
lti4dj;   M.  nuHler(Auk'sbun:,  18.il>. 

'lliephthwophy  of  NicolauaCaaanna  (NicoU-vufiCbrypffs,  iMimin  Kue»(Cu«a) 
near  I'ricr.  14Ul.  died  a^  Cardinal  and  IJiulmp  uf  Hrlxen,  144U),  offers  an  inle^r- 
pAtiitd  citui[mdu'Uitive  view  uf  ihf  intflltctual  iniidiliin  of  iho  dc[>an.inn  Middle 
Aki**.  I'll*'  main  tn%(tif<e  Ix-arK  tbe  tiih-  fl,  f)in-i,i  fi/nnrtnttiit  (eil.  in  (^I'rrn.in 
lu]L!cttierwitb  hiii  other  in>j«t  iuipuruiot  wriiiniiH  by  K  A.  Si-linrpff,  KreiburK  t.  U< 
18d^).    Cr.  K.  Falckeuberg,  GrundxUye  der  rhilos.  de$  JV.  v.  C.  C^reslao,  1»B0). 
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Brittf  Surrey  of  tb«  Arabian  aad  Jawisb  Pbiloaophy  of  the  Middle 

Ages. 

This  pcrlnd  Ib  ccrtnlnly  mnre  intercaiinc  from  n  litcmry  and  historical  pohil 
of  view  Uian  from  thai  of  pUilnanphy,  and  aa  yet  no  compek-nt  presentation  <>[ 
the  [htI'mI  r-s  a  whule  tins  l>ef ii  riia'lf.  N<>r  liiw  ooiniili-le  cluariii-ss  botn  atulnrtl 
(LH  yet,  by  investigation,  hut  from  th«  liti-raliiri'  Roiici^riiliig  il  Ihc  folluwing  lit 
to  be  cniphafiiswi :  — 

Mohammtti  al  Scluihrcstani,  Hintory  of  Halifffout  and  PhUosophtent  Srtti 
omonj/  iti^  Arttlm  (ficniiaii  by  Uaarbrtickcr.  llallp,  1H-'>(I  f.);  A  SchiiK>ltlm. 
Dofmrn-nta  rhi^intKjthirr.  Arnhvm  (Hoiin,  IHIl^l),  ami  Ks»tti  snr  Irtt  firolrx  rti- 
t(}tn'phi>iups  rhfz  Irtt  At.  (I'-iriw,  l*<l'.i);  Kr.  DiutiriL'i,  Div  i'hiU^Kuphie  der  Ar  \m 
zehHtfn  J'i!ir/inn>iert  (8  llrftv.  lA'ips.  1H06-76).  Cf.  also  Hnmiii(>r-l*urg«ta]I. 
(iesfh.  <iir  oi-rtliinrhfit  SJttf-rntnr. 

S.  Muiik,  M''i'iK'jf»  lie  fhUoxifj'hir  jiffr*'  el  arabe  (Paris,  18-'>(»),  and  the  same 
auliKir'i*  anick'R  on  ilttt  iiuliviilunl  [iIiilm»t>jib*T«  in  the  Diriion»airf  dfg  Satnna 
J'hil/ianiihiiiufK.  [W.  Wallace,  Art.  Aratn'an  Phil.  In  Knc.  Brit.,  ri'bwwt<g^ 
Knliiiiitni.] 

M.  Ktslnr,  Vttr}fnuu»jfn  iiher  dip  jutHufhcn  VhtJnsifiphen  dfn  yfUUtnUfn  fS 
vnla.,  Vin'imn,  lH7((-84):*  M.  Ji»Pl,  BfitrCuje  zmv  lienrhirhi''  tJfr  f'hiloimfthifi  {tlTrn- 
lau,  1870).  Cf,  alsL>  Ftlrhi'jt  lUlAintlura  Juilaku,  aud  hiatoriea  of  JudiilsJii  by 
Graeiz  ami  (ji'lRtT. 

Closfi  as  the  n'latir>ns  mny  be  which  the  philosophy  of  thd  two  riviliiwd  Serolti 
jw(htK*h  Kustaiiiptl  1,(1  tlieir  n-liginns  iiiU'ix'siH.  Arabian  science  rj*iH'oially  t»we 
U«   i«'aiUar  chann'tir  t«i  tht*  (■irciniistaiic<'  ih:ii  iin  fcMiiibTs  ami  wipi" 
weif"v  for  thfi  mi'al  part,  not  mcmbi're  of  the  clcrirj',  as  iii  ilie  Wfsl,  but  pb>i'£'- 
ciilim  (cf.   l'\  WiisUnfi'id.  (iinch.  tlrr  itriih.  Arrzlr  uutt  Xaliirftintrhrr,  (JolUuirrt 
lt*tl>).     Tims  froiu  tt»^  iMriiiiiiiiiiK  !'"■  study  of  anrit-iil   iiu'dicine  and  iiaiu: 
■rii-nw  wi-nl  on  liand  in  baniiwitli  tliat  of  ]ihilo«n]iliy.     I[i|ip(H'TTitps  and  ilsli-*"" 
were  aut  imich  translat'i'd  (in  part  thrmi;:h  the  mediuai  of  ihv  Syrian)  and  iv««^"' 
A!)  wcru  riato,  Arirttoili".  and  Uu*  Neiwl'laiDiust--*.     Jlt-ncv  in  Anihiaii  mrtaplijsrJ^ 
dinlwlir  iKaln-iiyH  balauriMl  by  natnml  philosophy,     Butwidl  nn  this  \va.H adai^et"' 
Uj  afT^»rd  ocifntihr  ihotij-ht  a  liroadcr  b!*«iK  i>f  knowh-dfru  nf  fa<:tiS,  we  iimirt  tu-i^ 
ou  the  other  hanti,  ovpre*timale  tlie  ind«p«.ndi'iit  achievcmc-ntsof  the  Arabs  ii:^ 
niedioine  and  nntiirat  fteicnw.     Here,  t«io.  niediiuva!  science  Is  t;«4'ntially  Icarmtl 
tradiii.iii.    'rhf  knowh-dpi?  which  tiu'  AriIjh  wi-rt-  Inter  abb"  tt)  di-iivcr  tn  ilie 
Wiiit  liad  iLs  origin,  in  llic  main,  in  tlur  iHiokn  (if  llie  drfckj*.     Nor  did  myb 
expi'rinu'ntftl  kniiwlcd;:?  cxp<'ricTii.'i'  nn  wwt-ntia!  i-xtt-nBlnn  ihnm^rh  the  Ami*' 
own  work  ;  only  in  sninf  tii.'l(bi,  im,  for  example,  fhemiKtry  and  niitu^ralosy  sm) 
In  some  parts  o(  iiii'dlclne.  f,j/.  physiolu;;>',  tin  tln-y  apin-ar  ntore  indcid-niknt. 
In  their  method,  however,  in  tiieir  prinriplvH  liy  which  llit-y  ni.pi>dii'nd  llie  nni- 
vi-.nu',  and  hi  tlieir  nnf  in*  syRlem  of  pbiUwipltii-iil  r once pM mils,  they  nilatnd,  »n  far 
aw  our  inf'iniiaiiun  on  thi'  rtnbjecl  readies,  entirtdy  under  the  combiucd  iitftueiii-v 
of  Arbiloteliiiiii«ui  and  Ni'ii-PlVtonisin  ;  and  the  wune  is  inie  of  the  dews.     Ni>r 
can  it  Xrv  maintained  tliat  a  national  iM-cnliiirity  lieootm-M  diwdoMf'il  in  ihcir  appm- 
prialion  of  tins  nnucrial.      It  is  niMier  Uie  ease  that  tliw  whole  scicntilif  culture 
wan  anificially  Rraftpfl  upon  ilu-  Arabian  civdUntion,  it  can  strike  no  true  n>'li 
into  It,  and  aftf-r  a  short  poriod  of  bkmin  it  withers  away  without  vital  furre. 
In  iln^  hisinrj"  of  science  as  a  whole,  lis  mission  is  only  to  sive  back  in  part  la 
the  dcvelopinenl.  of  the  IWsli-ni  mind  the  continuity  which  the  latter  had  ilvlf 
teniporarily  Inst. 

From  ihe  nauirr  of  the  ca.><e,  the  appro[!riailiin  of  anrlent  Rrionco  In  this  rams 
alim^  wa'^  ctinipleled  jrriulnally  and  by  woi-king  baekwanl.  Re^diuiinf*  wdb  Ibn 
Ne»t- Platan  ism  wliich  wax  Mill  current  In  Syrian  tradition,  and  which  Wl» 
reotived  with  sjinpaihy  on  acconnt  of  its  relljiiotw  colourin};,  the  Arabian 
thinkers  pruceed'd  to  ascend  to  the  better  sourcoA ;  but  the  con»et]ut-nrc 
remained  ihitt  they  saw  Aristntlp  ami  llaio  through  Ihe  Ppectaclefl  of  I'totinui 
■nd  Froclua.  During  the  rule  of  ilic  AbafisiilEe  an  acilvt'  sclenlific  life  prevaili?i 
In  Bagdad,  sUmulaiwI  eHpeclally  by  the  Caliph  Almainun  at  the  Iwpnninjj  nfi 
the  ntnlb  century.  Tbn  Nti)-I'!atoidKt«.  (lie  belter  connnenlatorB,  almost  the 
tnrire  didactic  writinjp*  of  Aristotle,  and  thp  licpubtic,  /.dim,  and  7Vm*.ru»  of 
Plato,  were  known  in  tmnslatlons. 
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Tbe  fint  distinctly  emtfrxinK  personal itios,  Alkemli,  vrbo  iUmI  nbont  HTO,  and 
AtlfeTttbi.  who  tlieil  1>5U,  are  scarcely  to  be  distin^ished  tn  their  teachinvii  from 
tiw  >\-o-I'lainnio  ilucidaion  of  Ariiitotlo.     A  greutt:r  lu)pi>njui{.'u  bl.•ll.lll^tl   to 
▲vloaoaA  Ul>u  Siiia,  itMuia*)"),  wh»ne  '^Ciuiuii'*  Wuiuiie  thv   fuiKhitiitfiital 
boidt  of  mcdiasval  tiXHlicint^  iti  the  Wi^i,  as  well  a^  in  Uie  K<if*t,  niul  wlio  altio 
■UtokMl  a  piiwfrtul  iiitliii>]iLrt^  hy  Iuh  t'Xtn'tiu'Iy  nutuertHM  pbikwiipliiejU  writ- 
b^  wpvclally  biif  MfUifhjiiiirf  uiid  L'jijic-     His  doctriuu  contus  itean'r  agalD  to 
pu«  AriaiotflliuiliiiD,  Kitd  jH-rliafnt  ilii-  iicjiivjit  liitiDii^  aH  tlm  Aralti&ni). 

But  thf  I'Xli-ii^iiiu  of  xhistti  jitiiliisupliical  vii-w«  wiu  regank-d  with  ji-aluUH  eyt-s 
bj:  MoltAmtucilun  onlKidoxy.  and  tlm  Ack-ntillr  iiutvfuieiit,  expt-riouced  so  vliv 
Icat  p«niM;utiuiis  in  ibe  icntli  reniiuy  ibnt  it  Uiok  refuse  in  tlie  itecrt't  Ifapuo  of 
dw  *■  I'm*   HlittluTS."     AviL'pnna  lilnutt'lf   wan   alH<.)   ji^rsvctitcd.     The  alxive- 
tlutM^  Intvtli'  ctiili'Mlii'd  tht>  cxtn-iiii'ly  4'X('<'Ui'tit  riiiiipa-s.<<  i>f  ihc  ktmwU^dp;  of 
tiic  tiidf  ill  a  niimtirr  of  u-iuitiKCA  (on  thiK  sw  above,  hii'ifriul).  whifli  in-verthe- 
\mK,  111  ooiitnwt  witli  Avi^'eniia,  seuin  to  sliuw  a  Mlrun^ur  kaiilu);  toward  »o- 
llaUMiiNtn. 

t»f  ilif  WN'iititic  Kcliif vftwiitA  of  Uifir  rtiijMinriitH  we  know  an  the  one  band 
the  Mir»nKi.'   nu'laphyitirs  uf  the  nrthixlux  Mntt-ltalleiiiin,  whn,  hh  apiiiuit    Ihv 
ArtBttiU-lian  ami   Nc<>-l'latoiiiu  view  uf  Natui'f  as  a  living  wluilc.  dewlnpt-*!  iUl 
dxir-  ....   .  .iv;;;;iTiuliHi  iif  the  «o!t  raiwallty  of  (h»d,  iirid  rvsorieJ  to  a  disLnrted 

^\  11  the  un-titiiit  uti'lapliyHital  i'ii)tiiii*ni)u<iiiniL ;  tin  the  utlicr  liaml,  in 

IJf  i.k-*  "f  AlBn»'l  (KtJMt-Illl.   Ihi>tructiu  I'hUnii</j>ht)rvrn)  tiit-ni  api)ear» 

m*cf|rtK-al  and  inyKtic-a)  aiialyiim  of  pliil>>90|>liy, 

TboNc  latter  tendencies  won  Hie  victory  in  the  Orient  the  more  readily,  as  the 
■ptettoal  fXHiuiluii  t>f  M'>h:iiiiiU(-daiiUiu  i)uk-kly  di.-oliiiL-d  in  thnt  (|uartur.  The 
«aHlllluaM(v  of  Arulthiii  iiri4'iii-e  m  to  bt;  tkiu^lit  in  Andalusia,  when>:  Mohamoie- 
d--  '--'■  itioti  found  iO<  cliort  aftt'r-bl'Muu.  Here,  mtder  freer  crjndilitvjs, 
I  il.'velo[K.-d  to  vlffuroiia  natumUiuu,  which  in  tiirn  bore  a  atronKly 

>L  ii-  iiniiip, 

A  ■  -'i<-  t-xiKwitinn  of  ihw  diK'trine  of  knowledge  In  thU  pbSlorioiiliy  la 

ImhuI  .wlurt  n/ the  Solitary  by  Aveinpiu.'e,  who  ilietl  UW,  and  atinElar 

dWOflltu  GuliMuute  with  Abnbaot-r  (Ibn  Tnphail,  died  11H6)  in  an  iiiU^rt^ltnn 
ffoOifMtriann  of  nntunil  with  p-^ttivc  reli;;inn.  'Ilie  Intlcr  author'ii  philiwiphi- 
r  i'  ■  !■  TAf  Urintf  ()nf,  th^  Son  of  the  H'rtJt'/»jf  One.  which  seta  forth  the 

ii  devfloptrieiil  of  m  nmii  uih>|)  a  (otiely  iAliuid,  exclu<h->t  tfou)  all  hU> 

t  ^NJa)  nlniionK.  w:iK  pnbltfihed  in  a  latin  tnuixliilion  hy  i'ocvk  lut 

/  '.  Aut'>il!il/ftHM(iix\urx\,  1(171  ami  ITlKl.  — not  twenty  yean*  before  the 

:.  of  lh*l<N''H  Uohint'*H  f'niinr!)  and  ill  a  (iuniiaii  tran^latlun  aa 

l*^r  .\itrurmfuiir/t  by  Kielihoni  (Iterlm,  JTM). 

Rut  the  DirMt  iin|Mirtant  and  indeiM-ndent  among  Arabian  thinkers  wm 
Av«no4^^  who  was  horn  ll'Jft  in  IVtnlova.  waii  for  a  time  juil;fe.  aiid  tlirn 
I'dv^i'iaii  in  ortlli.ary  to  the  t'alipli,  wa»t  driven  afUTwanl  by  reli^xioint  i»cree- 
(iiti-'n  t<t  MoMi-«-ii,  :iird  iIimI  in  IIKH.  He  in'Hied  ill  p:ii-:)phr:u«eH  and  loni^i-r  or 
«bi<rter  coniMii-nurieR,  whit-h  wen-  prinu-d  In  fhe  older  editioim  of  AriMtntle, 
Alni'mt  all  the  dtdut'lic  writtni:N  of  Ariftlotle.  who  wiin  eittovmed  by  him  n»  the 
lii;:heMl  b^u'liiT  of  tnitli.  <»f  hiK  own  WurkK  (Veiilii-,  l.Wt;  koihp  pxIbI  now 
•mly  in  the  Hrhrew  viintldiO  tlie  refutation  tif  Aljjaxel,  Itritmctiit  ItrKtrHftiauia, 
k  dMMt  ituiNjrtaiit.  Two  of  bix  treutiM^jt  on  the  relation  of  iihiloMopliy  ami  the- 
nloffy  have  bc4-n  pnlilliibc^l  In  (ienann  trantdiitlon  by  M.  J.  Mtlller  (Mutiich, 
IMO),     Vt,  K.  K«-iian.  ,lprrr*<jt  n  VArrrroUmr  {-M  ed.,  TariH.  IWH»). 

Willi  Um  expnlrtlon  of  the  Arabianti  from  H|xiiti  traj.-e«  of  Uieir  pliilmuipliiral 
Uililty  an*  V'^X. 

Jswlah  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Afreet  in.  In  the  main,  an  arcoiuiianimenl 
rif  tlw  ,\r.ilju.ii,  .-iiiil  dejiendenl  ii|Min  it.  'Iliu  only  excciHion  to  thlH  in  thu  Cah> 
Itala,  that  tanta«tir  n^ch't  dortrine  wIiomv  fundamental  outlines,  wliich,  to  be 
ftiirr.  wrrv  Inler  much  eUhorat«*J,  Khow  tbr  ftanic  peculiar  amalfpimation  of 
Uritnital  mytholo(r>  with  Ideuii  of  Uellenihtic  ncicnco  aa  dotra  CUriatiaii  Gao«li- 
eir<m,  and  )f*  h:iek  to  the  Kami!  imtiimI  and  to  the  »anie  agitated  coiHlllinu  ut 
Ibuoitht  attendant  npt>n  tliv  min^Unff  of  n'liuiona.  ('(•  A.  Kranck,  Syntrme  de 
l9  KiMbtKite  (l-aris  1K4.! ;  (iermnn  by  .b-llinek.  l^'lpe.  IH44>;  II,  J"«l,  Dtt 
Hriifii4>H^</tilt<9i>phir  d'-a  Soh/ir  1  lA-i|>s.  INl'.ij.  ttu  the  other  liaud,  Ute  iitaln 
worlU  of  .li-wi.th  philoi^ophy  were  uriuiiudly  vvrltt«ti  In  Arabic,  and  not  iraua- 
tUediutv  llvbrvw  untU  a  rvtalircly  latu  lime. 
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Tlie  book  of  Saatijah  FajjumI  (died  942),  Concerning  RettffionM  and  Pkilo» 
phlfM,  which  alms  to  furnish  an  apolo^-  fnr  Jewish  doctrine,  is  related  to  the 
earlit'st  Arabian  AristoUrliiinistn,  ami  rflilt  tiiure  clo(*eIy  U*  the  free-iUuikfae 
Mithaitiiiii-ilaii  Lliculo^iaiit^,  Ihr  hii-(^iiIU-i1  MtitAz.ilin.  In  Lhr  Ni-O'I'luliitiir  itnc 
wi-  iiH'i't  Avici'bnin  (Ibii  Ciebimi,  a  Spiinwh  Jrw  ii^f  the  rli-v«?nth  conliirv  i,  '4 
wlioi^e  FoHn  I'llor,  Hebrew  and  Latin  versions  are  extant.  Mosss  Maimoiildea 
(1136-1204)  1.S  reganled  as  the  most  iinportant  Jewisii  philusoplit-r  uf  the  .Midillc 
Ages.  Jii  his  culture  ami  diKrtriiie  he  bt-Ioiiys  Ui  Lfu'  pli:i.'*('  of  Arabian  ilnciriM 
whiob  has  Avt-rrnC.-i  an  ilj»  cciilri;.  His  main  tn-attw,  Guide  to  the  Perplrjtd 
( fJor tor  pprplrxoniM},han  hei^n  p\\\t\inhe\l  in  Arabic  ami  French  with  a  coin- 
mcniary  by  Miink  (o  voIh.,  Tarts,  18.VMilJ)  [Eur.  ir.  by  Kricdlonder,  Trdliner, 
Lond.  I.  'i'he  ailacliuient  to  AverroGs  i.-*  atill  closer  m  the  ca*e  of  tiersouiJn 
(Levi  ben  (htsoii,  12}^lrU-i:i4i). 

Thi*  Jew.i,  by  mifrtiis  of  their  wiiloly  extended  inercantilH  relaljrtns,  won*  tbf 
chief  cmtributors  to  the  extension  of  Orienml  philneophy  in  the  West,  by  fill* 
and  tranelatinn  ;  in  tJic  tldrii-enth  and  foiirit-entli  c^^ntnrics  eNpc^iallT  ihelr 
schools  in  Soutliem  Ki-am-o  formed  Hie  medium  for  tlds  widu-reaching  aiTiirhy. 

To  tJiie  Arabian  and  Jewish  literature,  vvhiHi  was  taken  np  by  rhrixtiin 
Moienor  aiiont  llilh),  bebint^  finally  a  number  of  fi.*eti'hmymous  and  /iiirtjjymi'W* 
wrilinifs,  which  anwe  in  the  latMt  periods  ot  NorlaUniisin.  and  in  pan  per- 
haps werp  of  siill  later  dato.  Amony  t\u-»c  ibf  principal  art;  thf  Thfulit'jtj  nf  Ari»- 
t'ltlf.  (Ambic  ami  OiTiiiiaii  by  Diflcrifi,  l^Mps.  ISfi'J-H3).  and  tin*  Lifirrdr  Ohhj* 
{Ije  psHfnti'i  jiiirif  htmilfttif),  an  extnu-t  fn*ni  the  ffTo.x<iuwrii  (ietf\o7<«ii  :iscriU'<l 
t(>  PrrKjliw,  pidilisbed  in  Arabic,  Latin,  and  Ucnnan  by  O.  Bardeuiiewer  (Fni—  i 
burg  i.  U.  IH»2). 


§  25.   Ibe  Eealm  of  Nature  and  the  Eealm  of  Oraoe. 

Among  all  the  philosphers  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  existing^  i 
with  greater  or  less  clearness,  a  livftly  fefiling  of  the  twofold  truli-^  1 
tion    which    forms   tlie   presupposition   of  their   thought.     In  tli« 
earlier  peiioil  all  knowlmlge  and  thought  ha*!  arranged  itself,  as  it 
were,  of  its  own  acnird  within  the  system  of  religicnis  metaphysics; 
and  now  there  appeared  by  the  side  of  Lliia  a  [wwerful,  (iuely  artira- 
latcd,  coherent  body  of  thought  which  the  age,  thirsting  after  real 
contents  in  its  barren  dialectic,  was  ready  to  take  np  eagerly.     The 
mauifuld  relations  betiveen  these  twtj  system-s  whii;h  luutnally  luiil 
hold  npon  one  another  and  interpenetrated,  determine  the  soientifia 
character  of  the  la.st  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  general  i 
course  of  the  development  was,  that -these  antagonistic  systems, 
starting  from  an  attitude  of  abrupt  opposition,  strove  toward  recon- 
e.iliation  and  adjiistnu-ut,  only  tn  diverge  all  the  more  vudently  after  ' 
the  goal   seemed    to  liave    been    reatdied.     This  course    of   things 
appeared  as  necessarily  in  the  conception  of  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  the  (lifferiMit  sciences,  as  in  the  view  of  the  nltimate  rclationft 
of  things.     In  both  lines  the  attempt  at  Rynthesis  was  followed  by 
a  separation  that  went  all  the  deeper.  ■ 

The  religious  thought  of  the  West,  whose  highest  problem  had 
been  to  understand  the  working  of  divine  gru{H\  was  confronted  by 
Oriental  philosophy  in  which  the  oldGi-eeian  philosopliieal  tendency 
toward  knowledge   of   Nature  had  at  la.st   attainud   metapbysiool 
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upremacy:  and  here,  too,  ag:un  the  process  of  apprupriation  began 
•with  the  aiioption  of  the  last  oonseqtiences,  to  ascend  ouly  by 
degHtuB  back  to  the  premises. 

1.  Hence  the  form  in  which  Arabian  science  was  first  taken  np 
was  that  of  Avvrroism.  In  this,  however,  science  had  inarkod  off  its 
boundaries  in  the  most  deiiuite  manner  as  agiiinst  i)ositivc  religion. 
This  had  taken  place  not  only  iu  reaction  against  the  attacks  to 
which  the  philosophical  movement  in  the  East  had  been  subjected, 
but  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  great  mental  rev(»]utions  which 
the  age  of  the  Crusades  experienced  through  the  iiitiiuiite  contaH; 
of  the  three  monotheistic  religions.  The  more  ardently  these  relig- 
ious fought  iu  the  sphere  of  historical  reality,  the  mure  the  ^hur^v 
uess  of  their  contrastiug  doctrines  became  blunted  from  the  ix)iut 
of  view  of  theory.  Those  who  passed  through  this  conflict  of  relig- 
ions as  thinking  observers  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  seek  the 
common  element  behind  the  differences,  and  to  establish  above  the 
fields  of  battle  the  idea  of  a  universal  religion,'  In  order  to  attain 
this,  every  form  of  special  historical  revelation  must  be  stripped  off, 
and  the  path  of  universally  valid  scientific  knowledge  must  be  taken. 
So  with  the  aid  of  Xeo-Plutonic  memories,  a  return  was  made  to  tlie 
thought  of  a  universal  religion,  founded  upon  science,  and  the  ulti- 
mate content  of  this  common  conviction  was  funned  by  the  mtind  law. 
As  Abclard  in  his  own  way  had  already  reached  this  result,  so 
Roger  Bacon  later,  under  Arabian  influences,  designated  morality  as 
the  content  of  the  universal  religion. 

This  scientific  natural  religion,  however,  ha<l  had  stamped  u|x)n  It 
more  and  more  by  tht^  Arabs  the  exclusive  character  of  an  exoterie 
doctrine.  The  distinction  originaLtiig  with  Philo,  and  current  in  the 
entire  patristic  thonght,  between  a  verbal-histori'-al  and  a  siiiritually 
timeless  sense'  of  religious  docuinnnts  (cf.  ^  IS.  2)  here  liecame  the 
doctrine  that  positive  religion  is  an  indispensable  need  for  the  mass 
of  the  people,  while  the  man  of  science  seeks  the  real  truth  back  of 
religion,  and  seeks  it  only  there,  —  a  doetrine  in  which  ,\vi'ri-oe3 
and  Maimonides  were  at  one,  and  which  completely  corresponded  to 
the  social  relations  of  Aral)ian  science.  For  Arabian  science  always 
uiuveil  within  narrow  and  closed  circles,  and  as  a  foreign  growth 

'  The  ceurt  of  the  hislily  cultured  llohenHt,nif«n  FretlcricJc  11.  in  Sicily 
BppeRni  a«  »  chlci  stat  or  iliU  mode  o(  tliou^^lii,  and  in  m-rn'ral  of  ilw  t-jtchange 
o(  tlnmclit  l»etwi!»'ii  Kawt  iiiiit  Wi-hL 

'  Repn'Ht'hlinn  tliin  opinion,  the  Etrrnnl  Got^Kl  of  Jtmchim  of  Floria  wm 
elrcDlttU>d  ainntiK  tlie  Avorrolmic  Aiiialricans.  Tills  completed  for  tlu'  i-'titlre 
ooinpou  of  ClirLstinii  ilo]:tiin,  tUe  (riiiisfnrtMHtinn  i»f  everyiliiiii^  cxiiM-ii.t]  liit'>  t)ic 
inb-nial,  all  tlio  hi^lori'-al  into  ll»'  liuiclfRsly  valid  :  Ihe  "  pncumHlic  f;nt4[W'l  *"  of 
Oriiwn  (cf.  §  IH,  a)  wiut  aMwri^-d  to  have  hvtv  aiuiiud  rciljiy,  Uie  iKjrivKl  of  Uia 
"•plril"  U>  Imve  bt-min.     L'f.  .1.  N.  S«:hiMi'lrr  ^  Dillingun,  IH74). 
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never  gained  true  sympathy  with  the  maas  of  the  people:  Avenoe!^ 
nevertheless,  expressly  honours  Aristotle  as  the  founder  of  this  hi^ 
est,  most  universal  religion  of  the  human  race. 

Thus  in  line  with  this  thought,  Abubacer  made  his  "Man  in  a 
State  of  Nature,"  who  had  attained  in  his  isolation  to  the  philosopb> 
ical  knowledge  of  God,  come  into  contact  again  at  last  with  histori* 
cal  hmuauity,  and  in  so  doing  discover  that  what  he  had  known 
clearly  and  in  abstract  thought,  is  here  believed  la  its  picturate 
wrappings,  and  that  what  holds  for  him  as  a  self-evident  demanded 
the  reason  is  here  extorted  from  the  multitude  by  means  of  reward 
and  punishment. 

If  now  it  is  hereby  atlmitted  that  natural  and  revealed  rtligiom 
have  ultimately  the  same  content,  it  still  follows  that  they  nect'ssa- 
rily  differ,  at  least  in  their  expression  of  the  common  truth,  —  that 
the  conceptions  which  form  the  expression  of  philosopliical  religion 
are  not  understood  by  believers,  while  the  picturate  ideas  of  believ- 
ers are  not  regarded  as  the  full  truth  by  philosophers.  If,  then,  by 
theology,  we  understand  the  exposition  of  the  positive  doctrine  of 
religion,  arranged  and  defended  according  to  the  formal  laws  of 
science,  i.e.  Aristotelian  logic,  —  and  this  was  the  form  which  the 
relation  of  theology  to  religion  had  taken  in  the  West  as  in  the 
East,  —  it  follows  that  something  may  be  true  theologically  which 
is  not  true  ])hilosophically,  and  vice  verfta.  Thus  is  explained  that 
docti-ine  of  the  twofold  iruth,^  theological  and  philosophical,  which 
went  through  the  entire  later  Middle  Ages,  although  we  cannot 
exactly  fix  the  authorship  of  this  formula."  It  is  the  adequat*- 
expression  of  the  mental  state  necossarily  brought  about  by  the 
oj>position  of  the  two  iiuthoritii's  under  which  the  Middle  Agva 
stood,  viz.  Hellenistic  science  and  religious  tra^lition;  and  while  at 
a  liitc;r  tim*^  it  often  scrviMl  to  proteirt  scientific  theories  from  the 
persec'ution  of  the  Chureh,  it  was  for  the  most  jiart,  even  in  these 
cas(is,  the  honest  expression  of  the  inner  disnord  in  which  just  the 
most  inipnrtant  minds  of  tlie  age  founcl  themselves. 

2.  The  science  of  the  Cliristian  ])eo])lcs  accepted  this  antithesis, 
and  while  the  dot^trine  of  the  twofold  truth  was  expressly  ])nv 
clainied  by  bold  dialecticians  such  as  Sinion  of  Toumay,  or  John  of 
Hreseia,  and  was  all  the  more  rigidly  condemned  by  the  power  of 


1  Cf.  M.  Maywahl,  />i>  Lfhrt-  von  tier  z\r,-if,v'hen  Wahrheit  (Berlin,  1871). 

^  Ak  littlt'  ciiii  it  be  tixcil  witti  ci-rtiuiity  wlifit  the  ori^'in  of  that  widely  ex- 
tendf'il  formula  was,  which  dnsl^iiaU'il  the  foiiiidiTS  of  the  three  great  puHitive 
rt'liKi'His  as  tlie  thn'c  "(liTcivi-rs "  nf  iiiankiiKl.  Unhistorical,  as  is  every 
EiiliyliU-niiifiit,  thf  iihildsophitral  (ippositinii  of  that  day  could  explain  to  itat'U 
only  by  I'lnpirical  iiiUTi-stti  the  myihical  which  could  not  stand  before  com[iar»- 
tive  criiicUni. 
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le  CLuruli,  the  leadiug  iiiiuds  cuuld  not  evade  the  fact  that  jihilos- 
Jphy,  as  it  had  been  develojiod  under  tlie  influence  of  Aristotle  uud 
le  Arabians,  was,  and  must  remain,  in  its  inner  nature,  alien  to 
Iprecisely  those  doctriuea  of  the  Christian  religion  which  were  spe- 
Eoi£c  and.  distinctive.     With  a  full  cousciousuess  of  this  opposition, 
l^llhcrt  proceeded  to  his  great  task.     He  understood  that  the  dia^inc- 
t  (ion  heluten  nntural  and  revealed  religion,  which  he  found  in  exist- 
kenee,  could  no  longer  be  put  out  of  sight,  that  philosophy  and 
[theology  could  no  longer  be  identified,  but  he  hoped  and  laboured 
with  all  his  streiigtlt  that  tliis  distinction  might  not  \te  allowed  to 
[become  a  contradict  ion.     Ha  abouduued  the  doctrine  that  the  "mys- 
fteriea"  of  theology,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Incar- 
nation, can  be  made  rational,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  corrected  in 
ftivour  of  the  Church  doctrine  the  teaching  of  the  "  I'hilosopher" 
ou  such  important  points  as  the  question  concerning  the  eternity  or 
teraiM>ral  duration  of  tl»e  world,     lie  sought  to  show  that  all  which 
is  known  in  |diilosophy  by  the  *' natural  iiyht"  {lumine  naturaii) 
holds  good  also  in  theology,  but  that  the  human  soul  can  know 
completely  only  that,  the  principleB  of  which  it  carries  within  itself, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  such  qufstiuus  as  those  in  which  philosoi)hical 
knowledge  comes   to   no  finally  valid  decision  and   must  remain 
standing  before  the  antinomy  of  different  possibilities,  rerelation 
gives  the  decision, — a  view  in  which  Albert  follows  mainly  the 
results  of  Maimonides.     Faith  ia  meriUirioua  just  because  it  cannot 
be  proved  or  established  by  any  natural  insight.     Revelation  is  above 
reason,  but  not  contniry  to  reason. 

This  standpoint  for  harmonising  natural  and  revealed  theology 
IB  essentially  that  taken  by  Thoma.%  although  he  seeks  to  limit  still 
more,  if  possible,  the  extent  of  that  wliich  is  to  be  witlidrawn  from 
philosophical  insight  and  given  into  the  possession  of  faith.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  his  system,  moreover,  he 
apprehends  this  relation  as  a  relation  of  different  stages  of 
development,  and  sees  a<:cOTdingly,  in  philosophical  knowledge,  & 
possibility  given  in  man's  natural  endowment,  which  is  brought 
to  full  and  entire  realisation  only  by  the  grace  active  in  revela- 
tion. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  notice  that  Soholasticism,  just  in  this 
its  highest  point,  was  far  from  identifying  philosophy  and  theology, 
or  from  making  the  task  of  the  former,  as  has  often  been  repre- 
sented, an  unresting  comprehension  of  dogma.  This  conception 
belongs  to  the  beginnings  of  ineditev-al  scinnce,  e.g.  to  Ansclm,  and 
is  found  sporadically  in  the  times  when  Sc?io1a.sticism  was  entering 
upon  its  dissolution.    So,  for  example,  Raymundus  Lullus  projected 
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his  'HI  real;  Art  **' essentially  in  the  opinion  timt  this,  by  niakinfl 
poBBJble  a  syKti'inatio  uxplaniition  of  all  truths,  will  bo  luUptod  W] 
oonvinue  all  "unbelievers  "  of  the  tnith  of  the  Christian  religioa.! 
So,  too,  later,  Raymond  of  Sabuntle  aimed  to  prove  with  tho  lielp  o(| 
Lull's  Art  that  if  God  has  revealed  himself  iu  a  doublo  manner,  in] 
tiie  Biblo  {libi*r  AvrijttnH)  and  in  Nature  {Uber  viviis),  the  cuuteutvj 
of  those  two  rt^vplationn,  of  which  tho  one  lies  at  the  ha«is  of  tli«(d*l 
ogy,  the  othfir  ut  the  basis  of  philosopliy,  must  evidently  ho  thai 
Baiuc.  liut  in  tho  ehifi^ioal  time  of  Hchulastieiam  tho  disttucttuaj 
betvreen  natural  and  revoaled  theology  was  always  kept  in  mlniVI 
and  wjia  drawn  the  more  shurply.  the  more  tho  ('hurrb  had  omvui'm 
to  guard  against  the  eonfusion  of  it«  dootriuo  with  "  naturml  ^ 
theoloRy." 

3.  Henoo  there  were  very   faithful  sons   of  the   Churoh  wli« 
broadened  ag;\in  tlio  deft  between  iihilosophy  and  theology,  and  ult 
mately  made  it  bo  wide  that  it  eould  tiot  Ijo  bridled.     At  thi'ir  ; 
stands  Dunn  iSVt»(k,s,  who  taught  that  theology  should  l«j  eonnuivi! 
and  ti'initcd  only  as  a  practical  discipline;  philosophy,  on  the  ooe 
trary,  as  pure  theory.     Henei^  for  him  and  for  the  continuera  of  hi 
doctrine,  tlio  relation  Iwtweeu  tho  two  is  no  longer  that  of  suppl" 
mentation^  but  that  of  separation.     Between  tho  two  opposing  terri 
tnriofl  of  revelation   and  of  rntinnal  kniiwlodgr,   natural  theology 
shrivels  into  an  extreme  poverty  ut  domain.     The  eomitass  of  tit* 
mysteries  of  theology  that  are  inaccessible  for  natural  knowled^'^ 
inerea«es  more  and  more;  with  Duns  Scotus  the  betjinning  of  tli< 
ercat^'d  world  in  time  and  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  belonf 
to  this  sphere;  and  Ocoam  even  denies  the  cogency  of  tho  nsuaJj 
arginnf^ntH  with  which  rational  theology  was  wont  to  prove  th0 
cxistenco  of  God. 

'J'his  critieism  is  rooted  essentially  in  the  purpose  to  tiASuro  to 
faith  its  just  rixht,  and  in  this  purpose  it  is  e^mpletoly  honest.  In 
eonnodtiou  with  the  metnphysieal  dualism  which  ha*!  a^ain  beeonia 
prouounoed  (see  below,  No.  5)  tiio  kuowlodge  of  tho  understnndingv 
boiuid  as  it  was  to  sense-perception,  seemed  incapable  of  sc<ai«luDg 


I  This  wroiig-lieaded,  and  yet  in  many  respects  inierrstinfr  Mid  therefore 
frequently  aitumptcd,  tlisc-twery,  conf;lRt:<x!  In  a  RyAtcm  of  concuntrtc  rines,  f*rh 
r>f  wliicli  tinru  a  ^riiitii  iif  uMirtrpta  ili%'i(leil  inUj  rin-ular  coiupiu'liueat*.  U/ 
Btdfliiij:  lJii.«»e  riiifp*,  all  jumsible  criculiiiiatidiis  bi'twi-en  conw-ptii  were  in  be 
bniu^lit  abimt,  proljlems  (^Ivtii,  nnd  Iht-fr  sfilutUmfi  KtaU-d.  Thus  titttt  wu  ft 
FiffUra  A  (l>ei)  which  coiitAliivtl  thi:  whulc  LhriilD^y,  h  Figiira  Anlinm  which 
cnnlainftil  psycfiolojiy,  etc.  MncTiin-U-Rhnic  aiii'iriiiU.  ami  Huch  as  aim  nt  the 
dlicovery  of  a  universal  laniriiAue,  ot  n(  a  sysu-m  of  8ytiLh»ls  for  fxpreiudng 
philosophical  Uiouphtif,  have  frequently  bt-en  ntuched  to  cliiti  arit  r.uwthimitiim: 
'fhe  liitnMlu'C'tii.iii  of  tht;  algelirnic  iiu:tliciil  <if  rtxkouing  by  letters  is  aloo  eoo- 1 
nected  with  these  eOorta. 
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tin  uj«tori08  of  the  supernatural  world.  Thus  men  like  Gersou 
baid  their  mystioal  doctrine  precisely  upon  Notiiiualism.  Tho 
^bnaaa  botweuu  pliilusupliy  and  thi^olngy  is  niHiessury ;  the  con- 
fciteBon  between  kiiuwledgu  uml  fciith  is  iiiiiivuidiible.  Kevelntion 
ha  iu  ftource  iu  grace,  and  bos  the  divine  vvaXm  uf  ^aoc  for  its  qod- 
tBiit;  rUiuiiul  knuwltilge  in  a  niituRLl  |»rooeii8  of  i*eci|irocal  iutcr- 
•»tiua  tiL'twuen  the  knowing  uiiud  aud  tbu  ulijw^ts  of  iwroeption. 
"niereXorv,  though  Noiniualism  osca[>4Hl  from  the  scholoatio  method 
viUi  didiciilty,  and  was  lute  in  ruudung  its  goal,  it  ueot^sstirity 
*^iad  iu  regiirdiiig  Nature  as  the  sulo  objeut  uf  mnenoo.  At  oil 
>**«its,  pbilusophy  now  set  itself  as  secular  acieHce,  over  agaiiisft 
'■•ology  aa  divine  soicut^. 
8(1  Duns  Scotus  and  Oooain  employed  language  which  oxtcmolly 
9uite  in  harmony  witb  the  '-twofold  trutk'*  That  definition  of 
buuudiu-ii:8  vrna  iuttMided  to  assort,  tliat  iu  matters  of  faith  dia- 
ic  luu  nothing  t«>  say.  But  it  oould  not  fail  to  be  the  rcnulti 
Um  OMO  of  others,  thia  separation  would  lead  to  the  oppo- 
joanoe  and  bock  to  the  original  moaning  of  the  claim  of 
^i^oublu  truth.  It  became  a  charter  of  lilwrty  for  the  "secular 
loaophy.''  Pialeotical  investigation  ooulil  be  juirsued  even  to 
boldest  proi)ositioii8,  and  yet  all  ofTunoc  might  be  avoidml  if  one 
y  add«'(I  that  the  pro|X)aitiun  was  so  secundum  raHontm^  but  that 
m^iem  the  op{K)site  was  of  oourso  true.  This  occurred  so 
aently  that  the  Tliomists  and  LuUists  became  zealous  against  iU 
the  case  of  many,  to  bo  sure,  who  availed  tbenu;olvi>8  of  thia 
iplM,  we  <'.aimot  doubt  that  this  was  Iheir  honest  opinion ;  but 
iM  just  as  sure  that  others,  with  full  cousciuusiicss  of  their  pro- 
l^aro,  found  in  this  only  a  convenient  pretext,  in  order  to  present 
itider  tho  protection  of  this  restriction  the  doctrines  of  a  philosophy 
ttuit  in  its  inner  spirit  was  at  variance  with  faith.  At  all  events, 
%his  applies  to  the  school  of  the  Avcrroists  which  flourishctl  in 
I'adua  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

4.   Parallel  to  this  changeful   process  of  transformation  in  the 

irlation  b«twe«D  theology  and  philosophy,  and  in  cloM>st  connection 

with  it,  gooa  an  analogous  development  of  merjiphfftical  paydtoiogj/, 

•od  both  have  ivference  in  like  meudure  to  the  fundamental  relation 

>weeu  the  auperseusuous  aud  the  sensuous  worlds.     Hvro,  too, 

is  thd  8tarting-]>oint,  and  aft^-rwards  again  the  end.     Thia 

Qidiiua  luul  been  developed  to  an  especial  degree  of  sharpness  by 

lO  Virtorinea  at  the  close  of  tlie  first  period.     In  this  Mysticism 

i«  U«t  bonds  between  body  and  soul  were  cut,  and  reconciliation 

made  imiws^ible.     Tho  spiritual  and  material  worlds  fell  apart 

separate  spheres  of  the  universal  rcidity. 
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Metiia'vai  Philosophy :  Seiy>n<i  Period,        [Part  Vtt* 

Now,  Iiowpver,  Arisbotelianism  fulfilled  its  historical  mission  of 
overcoming  the  two-worlds  thoory  in  Augustiue,  as  formerly  i< 
Plato,  and  in  tlie  Thomist  psffr.hoiorjt/  the  conception  of  devehpmeu 
and  of  the  gnulual  biiiidiiif^  up  of  phenomena,  was  intended 
bridge  that  separation.  While  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  liad  drawn  tli« 
dividing  line  in  the  created  world  through  the  midst  of  man's  nature, 
by  emphasising  the  complete  impossibility  of  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  substances  there  brought  together,  the  human  soa.1 
was  now  to  be  understood  as  just  that  connecting  link,  tlirough  th^ 
medium  of  which  the  two  worlds  come  into  organic  interaction  in, 
the  one  course  of  development  of  all  things. 

Thomas  attains  this  result  by  au  extraordinarily  acute  transfiw^ 
mation  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Forms  and  their  relation  to 
matter.     The  material  and  the  immattrrial  worlds  are  characterise*:! 
by  the  fact  that,  in  the  latter,  pure  Forms  {fonnix  separtUce;  calle«i 
also  subsistent  Forms)  are  real  or  actual  as  active  intelligences  witb^^— 
out  any  attachment  to  matter,  while  in  the  former.  Forms  reali»^a^ 
themselves  only  in  union  with  matter  (inherent  Forms).     The  hc«.— 
man  soul,  as  lowest  of  the  pure  intelligences,  is  a  forma  wparat^iM. 
(on  which  rests  its  immortality)  ami,  at  the  same  time,  as  entelech  j^lT 
of  the  body,  it  is  the  highest  of  those  Forms  which  realise  then:*.— 
selves  in  matter.     But   these  two  sides  of  its  nature  are  boun*:^ 
together  in  it  to  an  absolute  substantial  unity,  and  this  unity  is  th-^3 
only  Form  which  is  at  the  same  time  subsisteut  and  inherent*    !»"* 
this  way  the  series  of  individual  beings  proceeds  from  the  lowpfi  ^ 
Forms  of  material  existence,  on  past  plant  and  animal  life,  through 
the  huma?i  soul,  with  uninterrupted  continuity  over  into  tlie  worl^ 
of  pure  intelligences  —  the  angels,''  and  finally  to  the  absolute  Font* 
—  the  deity.     The  cleft  between  the  two  worlds  is  closed  in  Thomisro 
by  this  central  position  of  metaphysical  psychology. 

6.  But  it.  seemed  to  the  following  period  that  the  cleft  was  closed 
only  by  being  plastered  over,  as  it  were,  and  that  the  union  of  so 
heterogeneous  attributes  as  the  entelechy  of  the  body  and  the  sub- 
siatence  of  a  pure  intelligence  was  more  of  a  load  than  the  con- 
ception of  individual  substance  was  able  to  bear.  Hence  Dnm 
Sootns,  whose  metaphysics  likewise  moves  naturally  within  the 
Aristotelian  terminology,  introduced  an  (inherent)  forma  corponi- 
taiu  between  the  intelligent  soul,  which  he  too  designates  as  the 
"essential  Form  "of  the  body,  and  the  body  itself;  and  thus  the 


1 1n  this  U  concentrated  in  a.  conception  tlifi  anthropocentric  way  of  mwing 

the  WfirkI,  which  i-ven  Tliomiam  diil  not  overwinip. 

»  Thomas  cc>n*tnict*  his  scale  uf  forms  in  the  material  world  acct^nUi^  to 
Arietotl«,  in  the  spiritual  world  according  to  Dionyslus  the  Areopogile. 


3HAp.2.$23.]  Th«  ^Sm£bttShK$:  I>im  Scotut,  Occam, 
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[the  m^Btcrios  of  the  supernatural  world.  Thufl  men  like  Genon 
boscii  th«ir  niystioul  tloetiine  ppeoisfily  upon  NoniinatUoi.  Tha 
difference  helwuou  philosophy  aud  theology  ia  ntMM^sBaryi  the  oon- 
truilivtiou  between  knowledge  and  fjuth  is  uuavoidable.  lievelatiou 
baa  its  sourco  in  ^iKro,  and  has  the  divine  realm  of  grace  for  its  eon- 
tent  ;  riitiunal  knowledge  is  a  natural  pttJiiceiti  oi*  I'iwiprocal  inter- 
aotiou  between  the  knowing  mind  and  the  objects  of  peroeptiou* 
Therefore,  though  Noiuinalisni  escaped  from  the  soholaetio  method 
with  dithuulty,  and  was  late  in  reat^liin;;  its  goul,  it  neoessnrily 
eodetl  in  regarding  >iature  as  the  sole  objuot  of  seienoe.  At  uU 
cv(!nts,  philosophy  now  set  itself  as  secular  ucience,  over  againsk 
tlieology  as  divine  seienoc. 

So  Uuua  Scotiu  iiiid  Ouuam  employed  languiige  wliiuh  externally 
is  quite  in  harmony  witli  the  ''twofold  trutti."  That  definition  of 
the  boundaries  was  intended  to  assert,  that  in  matters  <if  faith  dia- 
lectic luis  nothing  to  say.  Uut  it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  result, 
thttt  in  the  case  of  others,  this  8ei>aratiou  would  lead  to  the  oppo- 
site consequence  and  back  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  claim  of 
a  double  truth.  It  bemime  a  charter  of  liberty  for  the  "secular 
philosophy.*'  Dinlectiral  investigation  oould  l>o  pursued  oven  to 
the  boUlest  proiKisitions,  and  yet  all  offence  might  Iw  avoided  if  one 
only  addiMl  that  the  proposition  was  so  atKundum  nUionem,  but  that 
g^cttmlHin ^fifleiii  the  opiHisite  was  of  course  true.  This  occurred  »o 
fnrquently  that  the  Thomists  and  LullistK  became  zealouH  against  It. 
In  the  case  of  many,  to  bo  sure,  who  availed  themselves  of  this 
principle,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  was  their  honest  opinion;  but 
iC  is  just  as  sure  that  others,  with  full  conseiousness  of  their  pro- 
cetlnre,  found  in  this  only  a  convenient  pretext,  in  order  to  iiresent 
under  thn  protection  of  this  restrictiou  the  doctrines  of  a  philosophy 
that  in  its  inner  spirit  was  at  variance  witb  faith.  At  all  events, 
this  ftppliea  to  Uie  8ehr>ol  of  the  Avcrroists  which  flourished  in 
Po^lua  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

4.  Parallel  to  this  (.'liangt-ful  process  of  tran.sformation  in  the 
relation  between  theology  and  philosopliy,  and  in  elo«»-st  lumuiH^titm 
with  it,  goes  an  analogous  development  of  meta]>fufticai  paf/dioloyj/^ 
and  both  have  reference  in  like  measure  to  the  fun<iainenUvl  relation 
between  the  sui>ersensuous  and  the  sensuous  worlds.  Here,  too, 
danliam  is  the  starting-point,  and  afterwai-ds  again  the  end.  This 
dmilism  had  l>een  developed  t4>  an  es|>eoial  degree  of  sharpness  by 
the  Victorines  at  the  close  of  tlie  first  period.  In  this  Mysticism 
tbe  lost  lK>ud£  between  body  and  soul  were  cut,  and  reconciliation 
was  made  impossible.  The  spiritnal  and  material  worlds  fell  apart 
M  separate  spheres  of  the  universal  ruidity. 
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develops  among  the  Terminists  out  of  tlie  old  duality  of 
and  body:  the  world  of  consciousness  is  another  world  than 
world  of  thinga.  What  is  found  In  the  former  is  not  %  oopr,  boi 
only  a  sign  for  something  witliout  which  oorresponda  to  it.  Thing 
are  other  than  our  ideas  (^idrnf.)  of  them. 

7.   Lastly,   Augustine's   dualii^m  a])poared   iu   its  complete  fa*U- 
ueas  in  his  conception  of  hijiton/.     The  rwalm  of  God  and  th»t  of  the 
devil,  the  Church  and  the  political  state,  hoi-o  confronted  each  ollm 
in  rigid  antithesis.     The  historiiw,!  conditions  of  which  this  doctriM 
was  the  reflex,  had  become  changed  completely  ainee  Augufttinc't 
day.     But  hitherto  i\\e  Middle  Ages  had  not  only  locked  hifltohetl 
nonccptions  which  wuuhl  Iiavc  been  julapted  to  correct  this  doctritB, 
but  BcientiBo  thought  had  been  employed  iu  such  a  oue-eidedly  tb«v 
logieal  and  dialectical  raannor,  that  ethical  and  sooial  prohhMns  1u4 
remained  fai'ther  outside  tlie  horizon  of  philoso[>hers  than  liiu]  pliy*- 
ioal  prublema.     And  yit  at  thfl  same  time,  history  was  sneing  mn»»> 
ments  of  such  grand  dimensions  that  science  also  must  necnutrilj 
take  a  i>ositioii  with  regard  to  it.     If  shti  was  able  to  do  this  in  111* 
seoond  period  in  a  manner  completely  worthy  of  the  fp*nntneM  ol 
the  subject,  she  owed  her  strength  for  this  again  to  the  Aristotelian 
system,  wliieh  gave  the  means  into  hor  hand  of  mastering  in  thought 
the  great  connected  strucitures  of  politieal  and   historical  life,  of 
arranging  in  her  motuphysios  these  forms  of  the  series  of  d«reIop- 
mont,  and  thus  of  putting  into  conceptions  the  miglity  import  of 
that  wliich  she  was  living  through.     Indoeil,  in  this  line  in  which 
the  Arabian  commentators  had  not  gone  before  lies  the  most  brilliant 
aohit!vemeut  of  medimval  philosophy,' and  since  Albert's  interest  lay 
morR  on  the  side  of  physics,  the  chief  credit  here  falls  to  ThomuiM, 

Thomas  regards  the  poltLii;al  state,  not  as  did  Augustine,  as  a  eon- 
sequence  of  the  fall,  but  as  a  necessary  member  in  the  world^a  life. 
In  his  view,  therefore,  law  or  right  also  flows  from  the  divine  nstnn 
and  must  be  so  conceived  ;  above  all  human  institutions  stands  the 
lex  naturaU'gj  upon  which  rest  morality  and  t)ie  life  of  society.  In 
particular,  however,  as  is  proved  by  language,  by  the  need  of  help 
which  the  individual  fetda,  and  by  the  inipidse  towaivl  Hociely,  taan 
is  by  his  nature  dnntined  forlife  in  astale.  The  end  uf  the  flUt**  is. 
according  to  Aristotle's  teaching,  to  realise  virtue,  and  from  thia  mbJ 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  state  are  to  be  developed  (in  phihwuph- 
ical  law  —  NitlunU  It'ujlU  or  Jalw).  But  —  and  licrc  thu  uitw  thuukfhl 
begins — tliaC  civic  virtue  to  whicti  the  stute  should  tHlucate  its 
citizens  does  not  exhaust  man's  destuiy.     In  this  he  fulfils  only  hi* 

1  Cf.  W.  DllUiey,  ICMtitung  in  dU  Qti$U»wiMenarhaJltii,  L  418  (. 


AP.2,5  25.]     The  TteoRmbm:   Thomas,  Dante. 
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as  an  earthly  being;  his  higher  destiny  is  the  salvation 
vliif>h  yrace  offers  him  in  the  coinmiiuity  of  the  Church.  But  as 
tk«  higher  everywhere  realises  itself  thi-ough  the  lower,  and  the 
lower  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  higher,  the  politioal  oommunity  is 
to  be  the  preparation  for  that  higher  community  of  the  State  of 
Gfid.  Thus  tli«  state  becomes  subonlinate  to  the  Church  as  the 
Bsuis  to  the  end,  ns  the  preparatcjry  to  the  complete.  The  com* 
■unity  of  the  earthly  life  is  the  school  for  that  of  the  heavenly  — 

'MAHBtaA  ORATl.fi. 

fly  the  side  of  the  teleolo^  of  I^ature  which  Greek  phil<i8ophy  had 
*orke(l  out.  patristic  thought  had  set  the  teholftgy  of  hiAtory  (cf.  j 
*'.  ft) ;  but  the  two  had  rumnined  unoouneeted.  The  doctrine  of  the 
j  '^tc  set  forth  by  Thomas  subordinates  the  one  to  the  other  in  a 
*rat*ra  of  thought,  and  in  so  doing  completes  the  most  deeply  and 
'^'i^Iy  reaehing  union  of  the  ancient  and  Christian  oonoeptious  of 
*^^    world  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 

A^'ith  tliis  the  rapst{>ne  is  fitted  to  tht^  mctiiphysit^al  stmcturo  of 
^^■^jmism.  By  this  Iraufiition  from  the  iHuuiuunity  of  Nature  into 
P^X-t  of  grace,  man  fulfils  the  task  which  his  jtosition  in  tliu  universo 
"^^^igiw  bim,  but  he  fultiLs  it,  not  as  an  individual,  hut  only  in  the 
^"^Se.  The  anoieiit  thought  of  the  state  lives  again  in  Chriatianity ; 
P*^  the  8t;itc  is  no  longer  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  the  best  means  for 
^^Vrying  out  the  divine  world-plan.     Grutid  nufuram  non  toiUt  aed 

8.    Ttut  even  this  highest  synthesis  did  not  long  eudure.     As  In 

-^ilitical  life,  so  also  in  theory,  the  relation  of  Church  and  state  took 

^^O  a  form  that  was  very  much  less  liurmuuious.     With  Dantft  tlio 

■  t«1ution  of  sulxtrdinutiun  is  already  exchanged  for  that  of  iro-<irdina- 

I   tioQ.     The  |H)ct  shares   with  the  ineLiphysiin:t,n  the   thought  that 

H^MWntB  mau's  destined  end  is  to  lie  attained  only  in  the  race,  tliis 

tBakM  a  perfect  unity  in  i>olitioa]  organisation  requisite.     Both  de- 

laand  the  tintcer«tii  8/u/4f,  the  "  nwnarchia  "  and  see  in  the  Einjtire  tho 

fulfilment  of  this  postulate.    But  the  great  Gbibcllino  cannot  tliink 

thtforn&tically,  as  does  the  Dominican  monk}  and  where  the  latter 

ttaigns  U>  the  I'm/'f  riuni  the  place  of  fiuttordination  beneath  the  sacer- 

(lo/iiifH,  the  former  sets  the  two  over  ag;iin.st  each  other  as  powers  of 

tike  authority.     God  has  destined  man  for  earthly  and  for  heavenly 

happiiifss  IN  tilM  meaaure:  to  the  former  he  is  conducted  by  the 

stkte,  by  the  natunil  knowledge  of  philngophy ;  to  the  latter  he  is 

guidiMl  by  the  Cyliureli,  by  mejins  of  revelation.     In  this  oo-ordination 

the  joy  in  tlie  world,  characteristic  of  the  ll^naissance,  bursts  forth 

vieUiriiiusly  as  duos  thu  fueling  of  strength  which  Itelungs  to  tUv 

'  •eeular  state. 
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And  along  this  line  the  development  proceeded.   When  the  grsdrf 
scale  of  reality  construiHed  by  Thuiuas  was  severed  iu  the  midst  of 
man's  nature,  the  spiritual  and  political  powers  fell  apart,  as  did  the 
spiritual  and  mirpfjreal  worlds;   and  the  theory  afforded  the  coa- 
venient  means  of  banishing  the  sacenlotium  to  the  supra- mundiae 
inner  nature,  and  putting  the  imperium  into  sole   control  witliin 
the  world  of  sense.     This  is  precisely  the  point  of  view  from  whick 
Occam,  in  liis  Vinputatio  with  reference  to  the  controversy  betwM 
the  papacy  and  the  temporal  power,  took  his  position  upon  the  wda 
of  the  latter.     Nor  yet  is  it  any  longer  possible,  in  accordance  witK 
his  presuppositions,  to  base  the  theory  of  the  state  upon  the  realis^c 
thouglit  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  bound  together  for  the  real- 
isation of  one  end.    The  !NominaUst  sees  as  a  substantial  back- 
ground in  social  and  historical  life,  only  the  individuals  who  will* 
and  he  regards  state  and  society  as  produets  of  interests  (fiowifl* 
commune).     In  theory,  as  in  life,  individruzHimi  prevails.' 


$  26.   The  Primacy  of  the  Will  or  of  the  Intellect 


4 


W.  Kabl,  Die  Lehre  com  I*rimat  d^s  M'UlenB  b«t  Angagtinwty  Duns  Seattt-^ 
nnd  Dt$curte». 

In  closest  connection  with  all  these  general  questions  stands  a  spe^ — ' 
oial  psychological  problem,  whicih  was  vigorously  discussed  through-— 
out  this  wbole  period,  and  in  reference  to  which  the  points  u^ 
opposition  between  the  parties  of  the  time  may  be  recognised  upon  a 
smaller  .scale,  hut  all  the  more  sharply  focussed.  It  is  the  question 
whether  among  the  powers  of  the  soul  tlic  higher  dignity  belongi 
to  the  will  or  to  the  intellect  {utni  potentia  nobUior).  It  takes  so 
broad  a  space  in  the  literature  of  this  period  that  the  attempt  might 
have  been  m:tde  to  look  upon  the  psychological  antithesis  which 
unfolds  iu  couueetion  with  it  as  the  leading  motive  of  the  whole 
period.  But  the  course  of  the  development  shows  too  clearly  that 
the  real  impelling  forces  lay  in  religious  metaphysics,  and  the 
rigidity  of  systematic  conception  which  distinguishes  the  philoso* 
phical  doctrines  of  this  period  explains  sufficiently  why  it  is  that 
their  position  with  reference  to  an  individual  problem  may  appear 
as  typical  for  the  different  thinkers.  It  still  remains  characteristio 
that  this  problem  is  a  question  taken  from  the  domain  of  the  inner 
world. 


'  Tills  doctrine  of  Occam'ii  ronr-trniin^  secular  powrr  niul  law  u  followed  oat 
to  the  extrt-ine  conseijiicuci-  of  ilin  miinipoienco  of  tht-  wiate  by  Occam**  fiietuU 
ManiHus  of  J'adua,  whose  trentiBc,  Dc/eruif>r  Pocis  { 1.14*1),  earriea  oul  tn 
rigorous  lines  tlie  attempt  tn  establish  the  theory  ol  tlie  male  upon  the  atilitarJui 
and  nominaliHticbdaiB  lutliig  the  Epicurean  theory  of  coinimct  (above,  §  M.  (Ij. 
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b  thia  question,  also,  the  two  maiu  bodies  of  tmdition,  Aut;us- 
tmunisiD  and  Ari8tot<^li»nit>m,  were  not  :it  one ;  but  their  i-fhiliuii  was 
ken  iu  Dowise  that  of  an  outspoken  op]io5tition.  For  Au^istiniunism 
the  question  wus  iu  genenil  awkwardly  stated,  for  iu  this  system 
the  onpiiess  of  nature  in  tlie  persunjility  wjis  so  strongly  emphasised, 
ud  the  inter-relation  of  the  different  skies  of  its  activity  waa  so 
vften  made  prominent,  that  a  relation  oC  rank  in  the  proper  sense  was 
really  out  of  the  question.  But  on  the  other  hand,  especially  iu  hia- 
^triue  of  knowledge,  Angustine  ha<l  nssigned  to  the  will  as  the 
•wpelling  jwwer  —  even  iu  the  process  of  ideation  —  a  position 
*>  oeatral  that  it  was  not  sliaken  in  its  importanco  for  empirical 
^Mste,  even  tliou},;h  the  Xeo-l'hitonic  eoutemplation  of  tlie  deity  was 
suuntAtned  as  the  final  goal  of  development.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fAtetlectnalism  of  the  Aristotelian  system  was  quite  undoubted, 
*'Ul  if  it  still  iulmitted  any  intTease,  it  had  nn?eived  it  from  the 
•^■^biau  philosojihy,  esj>ecia]ly  from  Averroiam.  Thus  antitheses 
P*^2«eule^  themselves  which  were  soon  enou^di  to  break  forth  to 
PP^n  controversy. 

Tboroism  in  this  (toint,  also,  followed  Aristotle  unconditionally, 

_J^*«iiDg  at  its  side  in  this  case  the  nearly  related  German  Mystieism, 

^F^*l  as  its  opponents  the  Augustinians.  Seotists,  and  Occamists,  so 

^*«t,  as  Uius  grouped,  the  opjx^sition  between  U»e  l>ominicans  and 

^^«  Franeiscans  finds  general  expression. 

1.  The  question  us  to  the  pre-cminenee  of  the  will  or  of  the  iutel- 
^«jt  develojis  at  lirst  as  a  purely  psyeliologieul  controversy,  and  de- 
r^^»nd8  a  decision  ujton  the  [wint,  whether  in  the  course  of  the  psychical 
*  fs  the  dependence  of  the  will's  decisions  u|X)n  ideas,  or  that  of  the 
^^ovementa  of  ideas  uiKin  the  will,  is  the  greater.     It  was  there- 
^^>T«  adapted  to  further  the  beginnings  of  a  treatment  of  psychology 
^lial  concerned  itself  especially  with  the  history  of  mental  develop- 
ment (of.  S  24),  and  it  would  have  been  able  to  do  this  in  a  higher 
^i^ree  than  was  autually  the  case  if  it  had  not  always  lieen  trans- 
fpired  to  the  ground  of  dialectic  or  to  the  metaphysiful  domain. 
This  latter  transfer  ooi'iirred  princijxilly  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  the  ooneeption  of  freedom^  which  always  involves  ethical  and 
mligious  qnestions,  was  looked  upon  as  the  point  in  controversy. 
Both  parties,  indeed,  desired  to  maintain  or  defend  miui's  *'  freedom  " 
to  tJie  interest  of  responsibility ;  but  this  was  possible  only  as  they 
gave  different  meanings  to  the  wonl. 

Now,  in  inilividual  cases,  Thomas  admits  an  influence  of  the  will, 
not  only  upon  motion,  but  also  upon  affirmation  or  denial  of  ideas. 
In  particular,  he  rooognises  absolutely  such  an  influence  in  Iwlief, 
But  in  general  he  r^ards  the  will,  quite  according  to  the  ancii'Ut 
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model,  aa  determined  by  knowledge  of  the  good.  The  intellect  not 
only  apprehends  in  general  the  idea  of  the  good,  but  also,  in  oA 
individual  case,  discerns  what  is  good,  and  thereby  determines  thi 
will.  The  will  necessarily  strives  for  that  which  is  known  to  faa 
good;  it  is  therefore  dependent  upon  the  intellect.  The  latter  ii 
the  supremua  motor  of  the  psychical  life;  "rationality,"  ao  stid 
EckhaH  also,  is  the  head  of  the  soul,  and  even  romantic  Ion 
"("J/mne")  clings  only  to  knowledge.  Freedom  (as  etbioal  ideal) 
is  hence,  according  to  Thomas,  that  necessity  which  exists  upon  the 
basis  of  knowledge,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  (psyohologioal)  freedom 
of  choice  {facuUaa  electiva)  is  nevertheless  only  possible  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  understanding  presents  to  the  will  various  pos- 
sibilities OS  means  toward  its  end,  the  will  then  deciding  for  that 
which  is  known  to  be  beat,  —  the  view  held  by  Albert  also.  TUii 
intellectualiatic  determinium,  in  connection  with  which  Thomas  him- 
self always  insisted  that  the  decision  of  the  will  depends  only  upon 
purely  internal  knowing  activities,  was  extended  by  his  coutemjmrary 
Gottfried  of  Fontaine  to  the  point  of  making  even  the  sensuous 
presentation  {phantaama)  the  cauaa  efficient  of  the  will's  activity. 

But  the  opi)onents  made  their  attack  juat  in  connection  with  this 
oonce]>ti(>n  of  necessary  determination.  The  rising  of  ideas,  bo 
He.M-y  of  Ghent  had  already  tauglit,  and  after  him  Duna  Scotua,  and 
still  later  Occam,  is  a  natural  process,  and  the  will  becomes  un- 
avoidably entangled  in  this  if  it  is  to  be  completely  dependent  ui)on 
ideas,  liut  with  this,  said  Scotus,  contingency  {i.e.  iK)8aibiUty  of 
being  otherwise  or  "  power  to  the  contrary  ")  in  the  will's  functiuiu 
is  irreconcihilile :  for  the  process  of  Nature  is  always  determined  in 
oneway;  where  it  prevails  there  is  no  choice.  With  contingency, 
however,  reajKnisibility  also  falls  to  the  ground.  Kesponsibility  can 
therefore  be  i)reserved  only  if  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  intellect 
exercises  no  compelling  power  over  the  will.  To  be  sure,  the  co- 
ojieration  of  the  ideational  faculty  is  indispensable  in  the  case  of 
every  activity  of  the  will ;  it  presents  the  will  its  objects  and  the 
l)ossibilities  of  its  choice.  But  it  does  this  only  as  the  servant,  and 
the  decision  remains  with  the  master.  The  idea  is  never  more  than 
tln^  (KM/asioTiing  cause  {cuiiNnper  avcidena)  of  the  individual  volititm; 
the  doctrine  of  Thomas  contuses  practical  con.si deration  with  jiure 
intellect.  If  the  hitter  gives  the  object,  the  decision  is  still  solely 
a  matter  of  the  will;  the  will  is  the  mocens  per  ae;  to  it  belongs 
absulute,  self-determination. 

fmlctermim'gm,  as  Scotus  and  Occam  teach  it,  sees  therefore  in  the 
will  tlie  fundamental  jiowcr  of  the  soul,  and  maintains  conversely, 
tiiiit  ius  a  matter  of  fact  the  will  on  its  side  determines  the  deveUi|»- 
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of  the  intfllectual  activities.  Following  the  proeoduro  of 
'Bury  ot  Ghent,*  actinrding  to  whom  the  theoretical  fuuctiotis 
WxHoe  more  active  according  as  thoy  are  more  immaterial,  Scuhis 
tttempted  to  prove  the  jiropositiun  just  stated,  ia  a  hii^hly  interest* 
Bf  nmuier.  The  nntuml  process,  he  says,  produeeB  as  tlie  first 
ttntmt  of  oonsciousness  {cmjUath  prima)  a  multitude  of  ideua 
*WA  are  more  or  less  confused  {couj^nte  —  iudiatinda!)  and  im- 
pttfect  Of  these  only  those  become  distinct  {diitthtctu)  and  perfect 
ott  wliieh  tlie  will,  which  in  this  process  is  detenuined  by  nutliiug 
farther,  Bxes  its  attention.  Scotus  also  teaches  at  the  same  tin»e 
that  the  will  atreugthens  in  their  intett/tity  these  ideas  which  it 
*i«B8  from  the  confused  t^t  the  distinct  condition,  and  tlnvt  the 
Ideu  to  which  the  will  does  not  apply  itself  ultimately  oease  to 
«ti«t,  on  nrcount  of  their  weakness. 

In  adrliliun  to  these  psyidiologieal  arp;umonta,  we  find  appearing 
tt  the  ountruversy  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Anselui  and  Aristotle 
CQ  the  one  side,  and  to  that  of  Augustine  on  the  other,  and  further 
I  SMt«§  of  other  ar^mients.  These  are  in  ]>nrt  of  a  purt'ly  dia- 
Iwtinil  nntun*.  Such  is  the  ease  wlien  Thomas  claims  that 
tbr  v^rum  toward  which  the  intellect  aims  is  higher  In  rank  tlmn  the 
bomum  toward  which  the  will  strives,  and  when  Sootus  doubts  the 
authority  for  this  gradation;  and  so  ag;iin  when  Thomna  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  intellect  apprehends  the  pure^  single  conception 
of  the  giwd,  while  the  will  is  concerned  only  with  the  special 
mipirtcal  forms  assumed  by  the  gorKl,  and  when  Henry  of  (ihcnt 
mad  Seotus,  exactly  reversing  tbis  stnti-ment,  dcvelup  tbe  thought 
that  the  will  is  always  directed  only  towanl  the  good  as  auch,  while 
til*  understanding  has  to  show  in  what  thf>  good  consists  in  a 
putimiUr  cajje.  With  such  variations  tho  niutt<*r  was  later  tossed 
to  and  fro  a  great  deal,  and  Johannes  Barittan  is  an  example  of 
tiuMo  who  stand  undecided  iH'tween  determinism  and  indetorminlsm. 
Fbr  the  latter  Ti«w  siM^ak.H  rus[>on8ibility,  for  the  lornier  the  {trin- 
eiple  that  every  event  is  nccesAiirily  determined  by  its  oonditions. 

Other  argunientH  which  he[N)nie  int4*rwt>ven  in  the  oontroveray 
tfWBch  QiHin  tlie  more  general  domains  of  tlie  conceptions  of  tlie 
voffM  and  of  life. 

S.  To  thiji  chiss  belongs,  first  of  all,  the  transfer  of  tbe  tpiestion 
of  tbe  relntiro  rank  of  will  and  inUdlect  to  Otnt.  Tbe  exbriMna 
tntellectuatiHrn  of  the  Arabians  had,  in  Averrofts,  exeludwl  the 
fai'ulty  of  will  from  the  Supreme  litMng,  in  ueeurdanco  with  the 
Aristolelian  motif,  that  every  act  of  will  implies  a  want,  a  state  of 

*  WboMt  view  Id  this  respect  Richant  of  M1(ld>f>tnwn  nim  completely  adopted. 
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imperfection  and  dependence;  on  the  contrary Avicebron,  whoa* 
excised  a  strong  influence  iij>ou  Duiis  Scotus,  had  defended  the 
religious  principle  that  the  world  was  created  by  the  di\*ine  wiH 
and  in  a  Kimilar  line  of  thought  WiUiam  of  Auvergne  had  nuiiy 
tained  the  originality  of  the  will  as  existiug  side  by  side  with  tlu 
intellect  id  the  essence  of  God  and  in  his  creative  activi^-.  Tbae 
antitheses  were  now  continued  in  the  controversy  between  Tbonuui 
and  Scotism. 

Thomas,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  recognises  the  reality  of 
the  divine  will,  but  he  regards  it  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  tlw 
divine  intellect,  and  as  determined  in  its  content  by  the  latter.    Go^ 
creates  only  what  in  his  wisdom  he  knows  to  be  good ;  it  is  neces- 
sarily him.self,  i.p.  the  iileal  content  of  his  intellect,  that  farma  tbo 
object  of  his  will ;  he  uecessarily  wills  himself,  and  in  this  consist* 
the  freedom,  determined  only  by  himself,  with  which  he  wills  ind*" 
vidual  things.    Thus  the  divine  will  is  bound  to  the  divine  wisdofX*^* 
which  is  superior  to  it. 

But  just  iu  this  the  opponents  of  Aquinas  see  a  limitation 
omnipotence  which  does  not  comport  with  the  conception  of  th 
ens  realiHsimum.  A  will  seems  to  them  sovereign,  only  if  there 
for  it  no  kind  of  determination  or  restriction.  God  ca^ated  th< 
world,  according  to  Scotus,  solely  from  alwolute  arbitrary  will ;  In 
might  have  created  it,  if  he  had  su  willed,  in  other  formu,  relations^, 
and  conditions  ;  and  beyond  this  his  completely  undetermined  will 
there  are  no  causes.  The  will  of  God  with  its  undetermined  c 
tive  resolves  is  the  original  fact  of  all  reality,  and  no  further  qne»- 
tion»  must  be  asked  as  to  its  grounds,  — even  as  the  decision  made 
by  the  will  of  a  finite  being  with  its  liherum  arbHrium  iudiffereMtiee, 
when  placed  bcforo  given  pnssiliilities,  nrwates  in  every  instance  a 
new  fact  which  cannot  be  understood  as  necessary. 

3,  The  sharpest  formulation  of  this  antithesis  comes  to  light  in 
the  fundamental  meta])hysical  principles  of  ethics.  On  both  sides 
tlie  moKil  law  is  naturally  regarded  as  God's  cummand.  But 
Thomas  teai^hes  thfit  God  commands  the  good  l>ecause  it  is  good, 
and  is  recognised  as  good  hy  his  wisdom ;  Scotus  maintains  that  it  is 
good  only  because  God  has  willed  and  commanded  it,  and  Oconm 
adds  Lo  this  that  God  might  have  fixed  something  else,  might  have 
fixed  even  the  opposite  as  the  content  of  the  moral  law.  For 
Thomjis,  thereforo,  goodness  is  tlic  necessary  consequence  and  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  wisdom,  and  Eckhart  also  says  that  "be- 
neath the  garment  of  gomlness  "  the  essential  nature  of  Ocd  it 
voilod ;  intclleiitualism  tf^fydica  the  f)(>rsp)'t(U  /w>»i,  the  rutiotuilftf  of 
Uie  ffootL     Fur  iiitellcctuulism,  murals  is  a  philosopbiuul  disciplind 
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*lio6e  principles  are  to  be  known  by  the  "natural  light.'*     "Con- 

»et«iK!e*'  («y»/erc«j*')  is  a  knowledge  of  God  s«i  ratione  boni.    With 

J^^jtos  and  Occam,  on  the  contrary,  the  good  cannot  bo  an  object  of 

natural  knowledge,  for  it  might  have  been  otherwise  than  it  is ;  it 

«  drteniiineii  not  by  r«^^son,  but  by  groundless  will.     Nothing,  so 

ftene  d'Ailly   teaches  with   extn*mo  consistency,  is  in  itself,  or 

pfr  ae,  sin;  it  ia  only  the  divine  conini:md  and  prohibition  which 

■Baku  anytiiing  such,  —  a  doctrine  whoae  range  ia  understood  when 

■*  nrflect  tlmt,  according  to   the  view  of  these  men,  God's  com- 

iiuuid  becomes  known  to   man   only   through   the   mouth  of  the 

ChiMch. 

It  IB  also  closely  connected  with  this  that  theology,  which  for 
^*oma5  still   remained  a  "s]>ecuhitivc"  science,  b<M;aine  with   his 
opponents,  as  has  been  alreatly  indicated  above  (g  25,  3),  a  "  prac- 
tical "  disci]>linc>.     AHmtI  hiul  alreiuly  mjule  intimations  of  this  sort, 
'^tokartl  of  Middletown  and  Bonaventura  luid  emjdiasised  the  fact 
'**At  theology  deals  with   the  emotions ;  Roger  Bacon  had  taught 
****t  while  all  other  sciences  are  based  on  reason  or  experience, 
*'>Oulogy  alone  haa  for  its  foundation  the  authoritj'  of  the  divine 
*"ill:    l>un«   Scotus  completed  and   fixed   the  separation   between 
^■^^wilogy  anil  philosophy  by  making  it  a  necessary  consequence  of 
^^»  metaphysics  of  the  will. 

4  The  same   contrast   becomes  disclosed  with  like  distinctness 

***  the  doctrines  of  the  final  destiny  of  man,  of  his  state  in  eternal 

^^Xeasednesa.     The  ancient  Otiapia,  the  contemplation  of  the  divine 

^^tajenty,  free*  from  will  and  from  want,  \xtu\  in  Augustine's  teaching 

^^rmed  tlie  i<!eal  state  of  the  pardone<l  and  glorified  man,  and  tliis 

^«JmU  hod  iMwn  made  to  waver  but  little  by  the  doctrines  of  the  ear- 

*irr  Mystics.     Now  it  found  new  8up]H)rt  in  the  AristoU'lian  intol- 

AeotuallBm,  in  arcordunce  with  which  Alltert  thought  that  man,  in  so 

turu  he  is  truly  man,  is  iuteltect.     The  participation  in  the  divine 

Wing  which  man  attains  by  knowledge  is  the  highest  stage  of  life 

which  he  can  reach.     On  this  account  Thomas,  too,  sets  the  dianoi^tio 

rirtiifs  above  the  prat^tical,  on  this  account  the  vinio  divinte  rMcn/i'rp, 

the  intuitive,  eternal  vision  of  God,  which  is  removed  lieyond  all 

that  is  temporal,  is  for  him  the  goal  of  all  human  striving.     From 

this  vision  follows  eo  ipBo  the  love  of  God,  just  as  every  determinate 

*T%I»  word  (writbni  alao  tindrrttU,  »cindert»i$)  haa,  since  AllMTt  of  Bn1l. 
ooestionMl  moeh  etymol' lyrical  cudgt-Uing  of  braintt.     Sincv,   however, 


■maaff  tha  Imler  phyiiicUuKi  of  anilqulty   (Si>xt.   Etop.)  Ti^pir^it  appenni  u  ■ 

.  iMduiical  term  for  "obaenratlon,"  it  mny  Ik>  that  9i<m)pq#ti.  which  \m  atimtMl 

1  In  Um  foanh  century,  originally  siffniSed  "(ifll-ohaerTRtinn"  in  analii^  wlih 

IIm  Veo-riUoQic  oaage  in  wvpulr0iivu  or  rvviii^it  (d.  p.  234),  and  Uiua  took 

««l  Uw«Uiio(>>rtflgloas  sense  of  *'coiiacienn}"  {cnutcientia). 
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state  of  the  will  is  necesBarily  attached  to  the  corres ponding  staU 
of  the  iutellect.  Just  tliia  tomlunuy  of  Thuinisin  was  given  iu*  iii^«t 
heautiful  exprtissinn  by  Dantn,  the  jiofit  of  tlio  system.  Beatrices 
the  pt}«tio  i<mbudimeut  of  thi»  ideal,  for  all  time. 

Muauwhile  a  oouiiti^r-ouiTout  maiiift'Sta  its  force  oa  this  [roiiit  ^ 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  hud  pJmntctcrised  tlio  supreme  angid  choir  l»y 
lovt),  and  the  saoond  by  wisilom ;  and  wIuIq  Bonavoiitum  rcgurded 
contemplation  &a  the  liigliest  stnge  in  Uie  iudtatioii  of  Clm8t,iu 
oiupliasiued  oxprtiiialy  the  fact  tlmt  this  eouteinplutlou  is  identical 
with  "love."  Duns  Scotiia,  liowever,  taught  with  a  decided  jwlemi- 
f!al  tendGTiey  that  blessedness  is  a  state  of  tlie  will,  and  that,  tooj  of 
the  will  dirifcteil  towaril  (to{1  liluiK?;  hu  HeeK  miurs  lu.sfc  j^loriticntiODi 
not  iu  contemplation,  but  in  love,  which  is  auperior  to  coiiteHijihitiuni 
aud  he  appeals  to  the  word  of  the  Apostle,  "The  greatest  of  those  i* 
lore." 

Heuoe  as  Thoiuaa  regarded  tlie  iutelle<;t,  and  Dunu  Scotua  tb0 
will,  as  thn  docisivo  and  detentiiuing  element  of  man's  aatur^f 
Thomas  oould  hold  fast  to  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  grtiiia  irrfw«f»- 
VUi»f  aooordiny  to  which  revelation  determines  irresistibly  the  iutel- 
loot  and  with  it  the  will  of  man,  while  Duns  Scotua  found  hiuiwlf 
forced  to  the  "syiiurgistic"  view,  that  the  receptioa  of  the  open^ 
tion  of  divine  gruee  is  tu  a  eertuiu  extent  conditioned  by  the  free  will 
of  the  individual.  tSu  ttie  great  .^lueoesMor  of  Augustine,  with  strii^C 
logical  consistency,  decided  against  the  Augu&tinian  doctrine  of  pr»> 
destination. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intelloctualism  of  Thomas  develops  its 
extreme  oonsequonuea  in  Genrntn  Mi/afic.ium,,  whose  founder,  E>-khart, 
i8  entirely  deportilent  upon  tbe  teachu'r  of  his  Onler  in  the  con- 
ceptional  outlines  of  !hi.s  doctrine.'  Eckhart  gtiea  far  beyond  his 
mjiater  only  in  the  one  respect  tliat  um  a  much  more  original  person- 
ality l^e  is  unwearied  in  his  effort  to  translate  the  deep  and  mighty 
feeling  of  his  piety  into  knnwlcdgo,  and  thus  urged  on  by  his  iimer 
nature  lie  breaks  thrciugh  the  statutory  restrietions  Ijeforo  which 
Thomas  had  halted.  Convinced  that  the  view  of  the  world  given  in 
the  religious  consciousness  must  Ix*  capable  of  being  made  also  the 
ctmtent  of  the  highest  icnowlwdge,  he  subliaiutes  his  pious  faith  tu  a 
speculative  knowledge,  and  in  contrast  with  tlie  pure  spirituality  of 
this  he  looks  upon  the  Church  dogma  as  only  the  external,  temporal 
symbol.     But  while  this  tendeucy  is  one  that  he  shares  with  many 

1  Cf,  S.  T>pjiiflu  in  the  Arrfiiv  fur  Littmtt.- ti.  KnU.-GmcH.  d.  Jif.-J.,  IL  , 
417  fT.  So  fiir,  thrrrfor?,  iut  Kcklmrt  wan  nmlty  t<>  be  the  "  Father  of  Gerniaa  j 
Kpoculntion,"  tliis  spcculiitiuii  had  its  source  In  'lliociai  Aquinas  and  hia  iuadwr^j 
Albert- 
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otiior  flysttiins,  it  is  his  peculiarity  that  ho  does  not  wish  to  Iia^'e  the 
iumoHt  and  truest  truth  kt>pt  ns  thp  privilege  of  nn  exclusive  circle^ 
but  desires  nitlwr  to  coinmuuitiate  it  to  all.  people.  l[e  bolievps 
that  tbv  ri^ht  uuderHtanding  fur  this  deepest  easeuou  of  religious 
doctrine  is  to  l>e  found  procisely  in  eonnrutiou  with  siiuplo  piety,' 
and  so  he  throws  down  from  the  pulpit  among  the  people  the  tinest 
cotii-eptiuos  constructed  liy  scieuoe.  With  a  mastery  of  luagiitige 
that  marks  the  gt'nius  ho  ooins  i?cholasticism  into  iinprossivo  ptoach- 
iiig,  and  creates  for  his  nation  the  beginnings  of  its  philosophical 
modes  of  expression, -^begiuuiugs  which  were  o£  detcrminiug  iu- 
flu«nc«  for  the  future. 

But  in  his  tciiching  the  combined  mystical  and  intellectualistic 
elements  of  Thoniism  become  intensified  by  the  Neo-Platr-nir  ideal- 
ism, which  had  probably  i*t>aclied  him  tlirough  the  medium  of  Bootus 
Erigona,  to  the  last  logical  consequonre.  Jieing  and  knotciedge  are 
one^  ami  all  that  taki^  jilfice  in  the  world  is  iij  its  deojjest  CHsenoo  a 
kuowiug  process.  Tho  proeeduiu  of  the  world  forth  out  of  God  is 
a  process  of  knowledge,  of  self-revelation, — the  return  of  things 
into  God  is  a  proe^'ss  of  knowledge,  of  highor  and  higher  intuition. 
The  ideal  existenctj  of  all  that  is  real — so  at  a  later  time  said 
^icolaua  Cusanus,  who  made  this  doctrine  of  Eckhart's  his  own  — 
in  truer  than  the  cor^wreal  existence  which  appears  in  space  and 
time. 

The  original  ground  of  all  things,  the  deity,  must  therefore  lie 
iH'yond  Being  and  knowledge;'  it  is  above  reason,  above  Being;  it 
has  no  determination  or  quality,  it  is  "Nothing."  But  this  "deity" 
(of  upgative  theology)  reveals  itself  in  the  triune  God,' and  tho 
Uotl  wbo  is  and  knows  creates  out  of  nothing  the  creatures  whoso 
Ideas  ho  know.s  within  him-self;  for  this  knowing  is  his  creating. 
This  process  of  self-revelation  Iwloiigs  to  tho  esscnoe  of  the  deity  5 
it  is  hence  a  timeless  necessity,  and  no  act  of  will  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  is  required  for  God  to  preduoo  the  world.  The 
deity,  as  prodnetive  nr  gi'uerative  essence,  as  "  un-uatured  Nature  '* 
[or  Nature  that  hiis  not  yet  taken  on  a  nature],  is  real  or  actual  only 
by  knowing  and  unfolding  itaelf  in  God  and  tho  world  as  protluced 


1  tjjnimn  M,VBticUin  lf«  tluis  cnnnpi't4*d  wUIi  tho  more  p^neral  phenniiipnon. 
tliftt  tint  Uv>l  lt\rt\-.ui\mi  fKtfrnalix.ail(iii  wliiolt  Aeixt^l  iijmpii  Uih  lifti  of  Uiu  CUurch 
ill  iti4>  Uiirirriuli  Biiil  fiiiir|i>«ititti  reiiiuiies  ilntve  piwty  ewrywhere  Into  imilw 
llinl  l»y  nu-i'lv  the  <.'lnncli. 

'  l-:vit]ently  ilu^  Jiaiiir  rcUtl'in  th»i  HalMlit^d  in  iheKyHem  of  Plotlnufi  bcivreou 
tliL>  tir  and  tJu<  H>VT,  n  n-latiim  in  wlih'li  i1hiiii;IiI  :in()  Iti-iii^  m-ri'  hflil  u>  cdhiL'lda. 

"  The  tlUunriliin  iN-iwem  di'lty  niid  f  iuil  {lUrtMi'Mn  and  drna)  was  made  dio- 
U'ctlnAlly  liy  ifilW'n  dc  Is  lNirr&:  in  rtmiiot-tlnn  with  tbu  cuniruvuny  over  uit- 
vcraaLi  aud  iu  rtrluli<jaB  to  tliu  duclrluu  uf  tlie  Trinity. 
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reality,  aa  natiued  ^ature.^  God  creates  all  —  said  Nicolauu  Cna*- 
ima  —  that  is  to  say,  he  is  all.  And  on  tho  other  hand,  according 
to  Eckhui-t,  all  thiujfa  have  esseuce  or  substance  only  iu  so  fir 
as  they  are  iheinselves  God  ;  whatever  else  appears  in  them  at 
phenoiiiena,  thpir  dctonni nation  in  space  and  time,  their  *'here''anil 
"  now  "  ("  Hie  '^  iind  '■  ^«,"  hie  et  nunc  with  Thoinas),  is  nothing.' 

The  htuuiui  soul,  also,  is  tliertifore  in  its  inmost  nature  of  the 
divine  essence,  antl  it  is  only  as  a  phenomenon  in  time  that  it 
possesses  the  variety  of  "  powers  "  or  "  faculties  "  with  which  iti 
active  as  a  member  of  the  natura  natttrata.  That  inmost  ei 
Eckhart  calls  the  "  Spark," '  and  in  this  he  recognises  the  liiii 
point  at  which  the  worUl-proecss  begins  its  return. 

For  to  the  "Becoming"  corresponds   the  reverse  process,  tta 
"Anti-becoming"   ('^  Entwerden"),  the    disappearing.      And  tbifi. 
too,  is    the    act    of    knowledge    by    moans  of    which    the  thir^ 
which   have   been   made  external   to   the   deity  are  taken   back 
into  the  original  Ground.     l?y  being  known  by  man  the  world  ot 
sense  finds  again  its  true  spiritual  nature.     Hence    human  irogo*' 
tion,  with  its  ascent  from  sense  perception    to  rational    insight, 
consists  iu  the  "elimination  "  {'^  Abscfieiden  ")  of  plurality  and  mul- 
tiplicity; the  spiritual  essence  is  freed  from  its  enveloping  buskd* 
And  this  is  man's  highest  task  in  the  temporal  life,  since  knowledge 
is  the  most  valuable  of  man's  powers.     He  should  indeed  be  also 
active  in  this  world,  and  thus  bring  his   mtional  nature  to  assert 
itself  and  gain  control,  hut  above  all  outer  action,  above  tho  rigbt- 
eouBuesB  of  works  which  belongs  tu  the  sphere  of  sense,  stands  tirst 
the  ''inner  work,"  cleanness  of  disposition,  purity  of  heart,  and 
above  this  in  turn  stands  retirement  or  "decease"  {Afjgeschieden^ 
heif)  and  "(xiverty  "  of  soul,  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  soul  from 
the  outer  world  into  its  inmost  essence,  into  the  deity.     In  the  act 
of  knowing  it  reaches  that  purposelessness  of  action,  that  action  not 
constrained  by  au  end,  that  freedom  within  itself,  in  which  its  beauty 
consists. 

But  even  this  is  not  perfect  so  Ions'  'is  the  knowing  process  does 
not  liud  its  consummatioa.     The  goal  of  all  life  is  the  knowledge  of 


1  On  the  Urmfi  natura  nattiraiut  and  nafum  ntUurata.  which  were  probubly 
bT<iuRh(  intn  use  liy  Averroimu  (cf.  $  27,  1),  c(.  II.  Siebtck,  Anhiv  /.  Oesch.  d. 
Phil,  iii.;i7«ff. 

^  Accordingly  without  accepting  the  dialoctic-Al  formulas.  Eckhart  trpau  tha 
ThoQiiHtic  (loctritip  (if  Iili-as  quita  in  llie  flense  nf  the  sLriut  Realism  of  Scotoi 
Eripena.  He  speaksi  HLigliLiu;:ly  oi  the  Noutiualliils  of  hid  time  as  "  UtUs 
masturs." 

■  Aln<»  thi-  "  nt-miUlii!  "  nr  Syuteresis  =  HrtntiUn  rotutnpMlia:. 

*  Tlu'  Kindle  4ia4:pH  of  iliU  prjcuiid  are  ilcvflojxil  by  Kckhart  according  lo  tho 
ThoQUslic-AuguBtiuJaa  ischtime. 
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but  luiowiiig  is  Beiug;  it  is  a  community  of  life  and  of  Being 
Ith  that  which  is  known.     If  the  aoul  wouUl  know  God,  it  must 
God,  it  must  cease  to  be  itself.     It  must  renounce  not  only  siu 
h<l   the  world,  but  itself  also.     It  must  stri]!  otf  all  its  acquired 
iowledge,  and  all  present  knowing  of  phenomena ;  as  the  deity  is 
lotliing,"  so  it  is  appi-ehended  only  in  this  knowledge  that  is  a 
>t-'knowiug  —  docta  igtioi-antia,  it  was  later  called  by  Nicolaus;  and 
thut  ''Kothiug"  is  the  original  ground  of  all  reality,  so  this  not- 
towing  is  the  highest,  the  most  blessed  contemplation.     It  is  no 
>nger  an  act  of  the  individual,  it  is  the  act  of  God  in  man;  God 
3gets    his  own  essence  within  the  soul,  and  in  his   pure  eternal 
k,ture  the  "  Spark"  has  stripped  off  all  its  powers  through  which  it 
^works  in  time,  and  has  efl'aced  their  distinction.     This  is  the  state 
of    supra- ratioual  knowing  when  man  ends  his  Life  in  God,  —  the 
state,  of  which  Nicolaus  of  Cusa  said,  it  is  the  eternal  love  {charitas), 
rahich  is  knowTi  by  love  (amore)  and  loved  by  knowledge. 


§  27.   The  Problem  of  Individuality. 

The  doctrine  of  German  Mysticism,  which  had  arisen  from  the 
deej>e8t  pereuual  piety  aud  from  a  genuine  individual  need  felt  in 
a  Ufe  whose  religion  was  purely  internal,  thus  mns  out  into  an  ideal 

I  of  exaltation,  of  seU-<leniul,  of  renunciation  of  the  world,  in  the 
presence  of  which  everything  that  is  particular,  every  individual 
reality,  appears  as  sin  or  imperfeotiun,  as  h:ul  been  the  case  in  the 

[  ancient  Oriental  view.  In  this  thought  the  contradiction  that  was 
inherent  in  the  dejitha  of  the  Augustinian  system  (ef.  p.  287)  became 
fully  developed  and  immediately  palpable,  anti  it  thus  becomes  evident 
tliat  the  Keo-Platonie  intellectual  ism,  in  whatever  form  it  appeared 
from  the  time  of  Augustine  to  that  of  Master  Kckharl,  was  in  it»elf 
atone  idways  necessarily  inclined  to  contest  tlie  metaphysical  aelf- 
subftisteuce  of  the  individual,  while  the  other  party  maintained  this 
self-sulfflistenco  as  a  postulate  of  the  doctrine  of  the  will.  Accord- 
ingly, wlien  in  connection  with  the  increase  of  intellectual  ism  the 
univfraaliiUic  tendency  increased  also,  the  counter-current  was  neces- 
sarily evoked  all  the  more  powerfully,  and  the  same  antithesis  in 
motives  of  thonglit  which  Ii:id  led  to  the  dialectic  of  the  controversy 
over  universals  (cf.  p.  2H0)  now  took  on  a  more  real  and  metJiphys- 
ical  form  in  the  question  as  t-o  the  gnmml  of  existinice  in  individual 
beings  (ftrincipiHm  indiiuduatJonin). 

1.  The  stimulus  for  ttiiu  was  furnished  by  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quences to  wliicli  universalisni  aud  intellectualism  ha<l  led  among 

[the   Arabians.      For  the  Arabians,  in  intfrpreting  the  Aristoteliiui 
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sybtem,  had  protieedcd  id  the  clircc^fcinn  wliinh  had  been  intnjdtirii 
in  autiLiuifcy  by  Strato  (cf.  p.  171)  f.),  and  wbicli  umoiig  the  1  ' 
mentators  Jiad  been  inaintainetl  chiefly  by  Alexander  of  ApL: 
This   direction  was  that  of  naturalism,  which  would  fain  xeini 
from  the  syatmu  o£  thu  Stagirltu  even  the  lajit  traces  of  a  metapbjv 
ical  separation  between  thu  ideal  and  the  seusuous.     This  effort  tji 
become  concentrated  upon  two  points  :  upon  the  relatiou  of  Godt> 
the  world,  and  upon  that  of  the  reason  to  the  other  faculti<?4.    b 
both  these  hues  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Arabian  Peripatetic  Jo^ 
trine  develojied,  and  this  took  place  by  complicateil  truiisforinatiuBi 
of  the  Aristotoliun  conceptions  of  Form  and  Matt^^r. 

In  general,  we  tind  in  this  connection  in  the  Andalusian  philoao^ 
pliy  a  ti!iideney  to  make  matter  inctaphysically  belf-subnistonL    ll 
18  conciiivcd  of,  not  as  that  which  is  merely  alistrai-lly  po&siblu,  Iwl 
as  that  which  bciii-a  within  itself  as  living  germs  the  Korms  ptn-iiliar 
to  it,  and  brings  tlieni  to  realisation  in  its  movement.     At  tbe  tasm. 
time  AveTrff'eX)  as  regards  purticulnr  cosmic  ]>roce8aes,  held  fast  to 
the  Aristotelian  principle  that  every  movement  of  matter  by  wludii 
it  realises  out  of  itself  a  lower  Fnrn,  must  I»e  called  forth  ly  i 
higher  Form,  und  the  graded  series  of  Forms  finds  itM  tiiruitiiatim. 
ahove  in  God,  ad  the  higheat  and  firat  mover.    The  traiisci^ndeoi 
of  God  could  be  united  with  this  view,  as  the  doctrine  of  AvU 
shows,  only  if  matter  were  regarded  as  itself  created  by  the  Jiri 
wilL     But  un  the  other  li^nd,  tttis  same  Jewish  philosoplierr 
ceeding  from  the  same  iiresupjjositions,  insisted  that  with  the  exwf^ 
tion  of  the  deity,  no  being  could  be  thought  of  otherwis^i  lliiin  ai 
oonnnc'ted  with  matter,  that  iu;cordiiig1y  even  the  spiritual  Fornu 
need  for  their  reality  a  matter  in  which  they  inhere,  and  that  finally 
the  living  community  of  the  universe  demands  a  single  matter  a«; 
basis  for  the  entire  reulm  of  Forms.     Tito  more,  however,  in 
system  of  AverroiiBy  matter  was  regarded  as  eternally  in   motion 
within  itself,  and  as  actuated  hy  unity  of  life-,  the  less  cuuld  Um 
moving  Form  be  separated  from  it  realiter,  and  thnsthe  Kiune  iliriae 
Ail-being   upiteared  on  the  one  hand  us  Form  aud  moving  for«^ 
(naiuixi-  nu<><miifl),and  on  the  other  band  as  miitter,  as  nionxl  wori^f 
(wn/fira  ntttitrata). 

This  doetriue  with  regard  to  vialttTf  that  it;  is  one  in  notan^ 
in/oimed  vsithin,  and  is  etemfUiy  in  motion  of  ittdf^  becauae 
teniled  with  Avern)istn  as  an  extremely  naturalistic  inter|prt'tatii 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.     It  now  Iwctme  reinforci-*!  by  t 
coDsequeuces  of  dialectical  Realism  which  compelled  th«  view  tliftt 
God,  a-H  the  en»  genpraiCanimum,  is  the  only  substance,  and  tliat  v 
dividual  things  are  but  the  more  or  less  transient  Forms  ia 


Chak  2,  %  27.]    Prolilem  of  latJividualittf  :  Averrod'a. 
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this  ainglo  aubetauca  booomes  reuU»ed  (of.  §  23).  The  Amalricans 
thus  teach  that  God  is  the  ono  single  tisaanott  {eamntia)  of  ull  things, 
and  that  creation  is  only  an  a^ssuming  of  furin  on  thti  part  uf  this 
diviiie  esseuce,  a  realising,  uouiplubed  iu  eternal  movement,  of  all 
possibilitios  contained  in  this  ono  single  matter.  David  of  Dinaat* 
establishes  this  s-imc  patUhei»m  with  the  help  of  Aviccbran'a  con- 
ccptiuus,  by  teaching  that  as  "hyle"  (i.e.  corporeal  matter)  is  the 
Buljstanoe  of  all  Ixidies,  so  mind  {ratio  —  mens)  is  the  substance  of 
all  souls  i  that,  however,  since  Go<i,  as  thu  most  universal  of  all  es- 
sences, is  the  substnnce  of  all  things  wliatever,  God,  matter,  and 
xniiid  are,  iu  the  last  resort,  identical,  aud  the  world  ia  but  their 
self-realisation  in  particular  furnis. 

2.  hat  the  luetaphyuical  self -subsistence  uf  the  individual  miitd 
was  involved  in  vloubt  by  yet  anutlicr  line  of  thou^jlit.  Ari«totle 
had  made  the  yavs,  as  the  everywhere  identical  nitiun.il  ai:tivity, 
yjui  the  aniiu:il  soul  ''Irom  without/'  and  had  escaped  the  dillieul- 
tiea  of  this  doctrine  because  the  problem  of  ppntonalift/,  whii^'h 
emerged  only  witli  the  Stoic  conception  of  the  ^yifioviKov,  did  not 
as  yet  lie  within  the  horizon  of  his  thought.  But  the  comiucntap 
tors,  Greek  and  Arabian,  who  developed  his  system  did  uot  shriuk 
before  the  conse<]nence8  that  ro.siiltcd  from  it  for  the  metaphysical 
viilnu  of  mental  and  spiritual  individuality. 

In  the  thought  of  Alexamler  of  AphrodUtas  we  meet,  under  the 
name  of  the  "passive  intellect"  (cf.  p.  150),  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
dividual psyche  to  take  uj)  into  it-sidf,  in  aci-onhince  with  its  whole 
animal  and  empirical  disposition,  the  operation  of  the  active  reiuiun, 
and  this  iiitellecttis  agena  (agreeably  to  tlie  naturalistic  conceptioo  of 
the  -whole  system)  is  here  identified  with  the  divine  mind,  which  is 
still  thought  only  aa  "se^MU-ato  Form''  (uUeUeclmi  separattis).  Hut 
with  SimjificiHs,  in  accsurdance  with  the  Neo-Platonic  metaphysics,  this 
iiaeUectus  agent  which  r^-alisns  itself  in  uuurs  nition.al  knowledge 
luts  alrwidy  bocome  the  lowest  of  the  intelligences  who  rule  the  sub- 
luna.ry  world.*  This  doctrine  tjuds  an  original  devehipmeut  iu  the 
thought  of  Av<n^roif»}  According  to  his  viow,  the  *HMiec/tw  jwsm'iiiw 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  individual's  capficUi/ Utr  knowledge,  a  capacity 
wliich,  like  the  individual  himself,  arises  aud  perishes  as  Korui  uf 
thft  individiud  boily ;  it  luis  validity,  thei-efore,  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual, and  for  that  which  concerns  the  particular.    Thu  inteHe<:tu8 

'  Fnllowbcthe  Liherdc  C«uki«  and  ilir>  iwpiulfi-Boeihian  treattse  D*'  Ihto  tt 
Vtiittttf;  cf.  Tl.  Ilnnrf'^a  In  Uu-  .yffmoirfs  dr  rAea»l.  dm  /fwrrf/rf..XXIX.  (1877), 
anti  aliui  A.  .luiidt,  IliHtairr  ilu  J'aulhiinuit'.  h,fi\iUiirr  an  3/.-.I.  (I'arU,  lS7&). 

'  Thn  ttiM-:illi'il  **'nii'n)<ii'y  nf  AriHiiitlL-*'  iilciil.ilirH  ttiiii  M>Ct  with  tlio  \dyoi. 
For  panlctilarj^.  see  K.  MiMiati.  Av.  ft  I'Ar.,  II,  §  0  fl. 

*  CC.  iattu;iiKUly  but  In-atisi-  tJe  Aniitut  JttatUutiine. 
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agena,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  Form  existing  apart  from  empirical  iiv-^ 
dividuals  and  iii(l« pendent  of  tbem,  is  the  eternal  generic  reatim  ^\ 
the  human  r«ce,  which  neither  arises  nor  perishes,  and  wliich  c* 
tains  the  universal  truths  in  a  manner  valid  for  all.  It  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  truly  intellectual  life^  and  the  knowing  actiritj  of 
the  individual  is  but  a  special  manifestation  of  it.  This  (actual) 
knowing  activity  (as  inteUectiut  acquiititu»)  is  indeed  in  its  «mik 
tent,  in  its  essence,  eternal,  since  in  so  far  it  is  just  the  active  rea* 
son  itself;  on  the  coutrary,  as  emjiirical  function  of  an  individuikl 
knowing  process,  it  is  as  transitory  as  the  iodividiial  soul  \W\l 
The  completesfc  incarnation,  of  the  active  reason  has,  acconlingio 
Averrotis,  Ijcen  given  in  Aristotle.'  Man's  i-ational  kuowin);  is, 
then,  an  imjxirsonal  or  supra-personal  function  :  it  is  the  individual's 
temix>ral  participation  in  the  eternal  generic  reason.  This  latter  ii 
the  unitary  essence  which  realises  itself  in  the  most  valuable  activi- 
ties of  ])ersonality. 

Intiinatitms  of  this^nn-jis^r/ii^m  occasinnally  appear  in  the  twa 
of  Neo-I'Iatouic  Mysticism  at  an  earlier  period  in  Western  literature; 
as  an  outspoken  and  extended  doctrine  it  apfjcars  by  the  siile  »f 
Averroism  about  1200 ;  the  two  are  everywhere  named  in  coajuiw- 
tiou  at  the  first  wheu  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Aralwta 
Peripatetic  thought  are  condemned,  and  it  is  one  main  effort  of 
the  Dumiuicans  to  pnitect  Aristotle  himself  from  being  confusail 
with  this  doctrine.  Albert  and  Thomas  both  write  a  De  (JniU^ 
Intellectus  against  the  Averroists. 

3.  Pan-psychism  encounters  with  Christian  thinkers  an  o|ipo- 
sition  in  which  the  deterniiiiing  factor  is  the  feeling  of  the  meta- 
physical value  of  periumnliiy,  —  the  feeling  which  had  been  nnm^ 
ished  by  Autjustine.  This  is  the  st;iiidjK>int  fnmi  wliicli  men  likft 
William  uf  Auvergne  and  Henry  of  (ihent  oppose  Averroes.  And 
this  is  also  the  real  reason  why  the  main  systems  of  Scliut.-tstiriaia: 
—  in  diametrical  contrast  witli  Kckhart's  Mysticism  —  did  not  ullor. 
the  Kealism  which  was  inherent  in  the  inteUectualistic  bases 
their  mefciphysies  to  ciomn  to  complete  development.  Tfiom  una 
was  here  in  the  more  difficult  case,  for  it  maintained  iuileed,  follow- 
ing Avicenna's  formula  (cf.  p.  299),  that  universal*,  and  therefore 
also  the  genus  "sonl,"  exist  only  "  individnalised,"  i.e.  in  tbf  imli- 
vidual  empirical  examples  as  their  universal  essence  (qvitlditas), 
but  it  ascriljed  to  them,  nevertheless,  metaphysical  priority  iu  the 
divine  mind.     It  vas  therefore  obliged  to  explain  how  it  oomes 
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■  And  wftli  this  llie  micoiiditidiml  nxsii^piitlon  of  the  authority  ol  the  SUgidU 
is  theoretical ty  justified  by  Avei-roBs. 
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Lit  that  this  one  essence  as  universal  matter  presents  itself  in 
[auch  uuiuif'old  forms.     That  is  to  say,  it  asked  after  tlie  I'RiNcirtuM 
!  urDiviDUATioNia,  and  found  it  in  the  consideration  Uiat  matter  in 
.space  ami  time  is  quautitarivelff  determined   {materia  sngnata).     In 
the  capacity  of  matter  to  assume  quantitative  differences  cuusitits  the 
I  possibility  of  individuation,  i.e.  the  possibility  that  the  same  Form 
ije.g.  hntuHuity)  is  atitual  in  different  iuKtaiicit^s  or  exatnplps  as  indi- 
vidual sultoUiuees.     Hcneo,  according  to  Thomas,  pure  Forms  (sepa- 
raUP  sire  :ttibffisteiiie,H)  are  individualised  only  thi-ough  themselves; 
that  is,  there  is  but  one  example  which  corresponds  to  them.    Every 
anjcoi  IS  a  geinis  and  an  indiviihial  at  tlie  same  time.     The  inherent 
Forms,  on  the  contrary,  to  wliic^h  the  human  soul  also  belongs  in 
spite  of  its  subsistence  (cf.  p.  324).  are  actual  in  many  examples,  in 
a(;eardanc^  with  the    rjuantitative  differences   of  spaeu  and   time 
which  their  matter  presents. 

This  view  was  opposed  by  the  Frartciiuians,  whose  religious  and 
metapbysicid  i>syt.'holugj*  had  develojied  in  intimate  n-lation  with 
Autcustiue's  teaching.  In  their  thought,  lirst  the  individual  soul, 
and  then,  with  a  consistent  extension  in  general  metaphysics, 
individual  beings  in  genei-al,  are  i-eg-arded  as  self-subsisting  realities. 
They  rejected  the  distinction  of  separate  and  inher*?nt  Forms. 
Bonaventura,  llenrj'  of  Ghent,  and  still  more  energetically  Duns 
Scottts,  maintained,  following  Avicebrun,  that  even  intellectual 
Forms  have  tlioir  own  mutter,  and  Scotus  teaches  that  the  "soul"  is 
not  individualised  and  sub.st;intiali.ti'd  only  after,  and  by  means  of, 
its  relation  to  a  definite  body,  ;is  Xhonms  h:ul  taught,  but  that  it  is 
already  in  itself  individnalised  and  sitbstatitialised.  On  this  point 
Scoti*m  shows  a  disconl  wliirb  hjul  evidently  not  come  to  notice  in 
the  mind  of  its  author.  It  empha^i^es  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
fttrongest  manner,  the  Reality  of  the  muTersal,  by  maintaining  the 
unity  of  matter  (materia  primo-pritun)  quite  in  the  ArabiaJi  sense, 
and  on  the  otiier  baud  it  t«iches  that  this  universal  is  only  actual 
by  being  realised  by  the  series  of  Forms  descending  from  the  uni- 
versal to  tiie  particular,  and  ultimately  by  means  of  the  definite 
individuiU  Form  (AfeoceiVa*).  This  indiviilual  Form  is  therefore 
for  I>una  Sootus  an  original  fact;  no  farther  question  as  to  its 
ground  is  pennissiblo.  He  designates  individuality  (both  in  the 
sense  of  individual  substantie  and  in  that  of  individual  occurrence) 
a.s  the  contiiujmt  (t:orttingens) ;  that  is,  as  that  which  is  not  to  be 
deduoeil  from  a  universal  ground,  but  is  only  to  be  verified  as  actual 
fart.  For  him,  tlicrefore,  as  for  his  prwlecessor  Koger  Bacon,  the 
inquiry  fitr  the  principle  of  individuation  has  no  meaning :  the  indi- 
vidual ia  the  "  lu£t  "  Form  of  all  reality,  by  moans  of  which  alone 
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universal  matter  exists,  anit  the  <(uestion  rather  is,  how,  in  prefcoetl 
of  the  fact  that  the  indiviilwal  being  with  its  tleterniined  form  ii| 
the  only  Keality,  one  can  still  8j>eak  of  a  Reality  of  univenalj 
"  natures."' 

Prom  this  noteworthy  limitation  of  the  doctrine  of   Scotiu  it] 
becomes  explicable  that  while  some  of  its  adherents,  as  for  exiinple , 
Francis  of  Mayron,  proceeded  from  it  to  extreme  Realism,  it  sod- 
denly  changed    with    Occam  into  the   renewal  of  the  nominnlit^  i 
thesis,  that  only  the  individual  is  real  and  that  the  universal  is  but 
a  jiroduct  of  comparative  thought. 

4.  The  victorinus  development  which  Nominalism  experienced  ia 
the  second  period  of  mediaeval  philosophy  rests  upon  an  extrerwijr 
peculiar  Romliiniition  of  very  difTen^nt  motives  of  thought.  In  \h» 
depths  of  this  stream  of  development  is  dominant  the  Auguatiniaii 
ritoment  of  feoling,  which  seeks  to  see  the  proper  metaphysical  ralno 
secured  to  the  individual  personality ;  in  the  main  philosopliical 
current  the  an ti-Fl atonic  tendency  of  tlie  Aristotelian  theory  of 
knowledge,  now  just  becoming  known,  asserts  itself,  throwing  it» 
influence  toward  conceding  the  value  of  "  first  substance "  to  the 
empirical  individual  only ;  and  on  the  surface  plays  a  logico-grjm- 
matieal  schematism,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  first  operatioii  of 
the  Byzantine  traditinn  of  ancient  thought,*  All  these  infiuenra 
become  concentrated  in  the  impassioned,  impressive  personality  of 
William  of  Occam. 

In  their  expositinn  of  the  doctrine  of  concepts  and  its  applicaticm 
to  the  judgment  and  syllogistj),  the  text-hooks  of  "modern*'  logic, 
OS  type  of  which  that  of  Petrus  Hispanus  may  serve,  lay  an  Irapctf-] 
taut  emphasis  upon  the  theory  of  "suppositton'*  in  a  manner  whirh 
is  not  without  its  precedent  in  antiquity.'    According  to  this  theory 
a  class-concept  or  term  {terminnst)  may,  in  language,  and,  as  wai 
then  supposed,  in  logic  also,  stand  for  the  sum  of  its  sixxdes,  and  a 
species-concept  for  the  sura  of  all  its  individual  examples  {honio^ 
omjies  homines),  so  that  in  tho  operations  of  thought  a  term  is 
employed  as  a  sign  for  that  whieh  it  means.     Occam  dovelops  Nnm- 
inalism  in  the  forms  of  this  Termijiiam*  (cf.  pp.  325  f).    Individual 


'  This!  mpthort  for  the  solntion  of  the  problem  of  universals,  pecnllar  to  Dona 
Sc"t,us,  in  usually  cRlIrd  Formtilinm. 

*  in  fact,  we  may  8«e  in  tht-  workinji  of  the  lexl-book  of  Michael  I^Hm  the 
first  hnperus  n(  ihnt  acofssimi  of  ancient  material  of  cuUnro  which  thi*  Wc« 
roiU'Wrii  by  way  of  nyKaiithim,  And  wliicli  later  In  tliP  Itriiiibuuince  becamo 
duflnitely  imilud  witli  the  lwi>  uLlier  lini»i  o[  tmdltion  that  came,  Uie  one  trf 
way  of  Home  and  Vnrk,  llie  oihur  by  way  of  Ba;pliid  nnil  Cordova. 

■  TJjft  Tfader  nued  only  Im^  n-mindfd  of  tht*  iMVi-Hligiilioii*  of  I'hllodeniiai  an 
aignft  and  thiiiK^  bUiiihed  (p.  W2  ',  at.  uImj  p.  IW). 

»  CI.  K.  I'rautl  in  ilic  Siis.-Btr.  tier  MUrcIi.  Acad.,  18DI,  II.  a  68  ff. 
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things,  to  wliii^b  Oni'um,  folUiwinp  Scotus,  coiiceiles  the  Kpality  of 
original  Fortns,  are  ivppt'8ontt!U  in  thoaght  by  ua  intxUtivdy^  witliout 
the  mediation  of  spteieit  tnteUigibilea;  but  these  ideas  or  mental  rep> 
resenUtions  arc  only  the  "  natural "  signs  for  tlie  things  rejjresenteiL 
They  have  only  a  neceasary  reference  to  them,  and  have  i-eal  siiui- 
larity  with  them  as  little  as  any  sign  is  ueoessarily  like  the  object 
desiffiiat^^d.  This  relation  is  that  of  "  first  intention."  Hut  now  as 
individual  ideas  stand  for  (tnipponunt)  individual  thin^,  so,  iu 
thought,  speech,  and  writing,  tlie  "undetermined"  general  ideas  of 
abstract  knowledgw,  or  tho  spoken  or  written  words  which  in  turn 
express  these  general  ideas,  may  stand  far  the  individual  idea.  'J'liis 
"second  intention/'  in  which  the  general  idea  with  the  help  of  the 
word  refers  no  longer  directly  to  the  thing  itself,  but  primarily  to  th© 
idea  of  the  thing,  is  no  longer  natural,  but  arbitrary  or  according 
to  one's  liking  (dti  pkivitum  itistituia).^  Upon  this  distinction  Occam 
rests  also  that  of  real  and  nitional  scienoe  :  the  former  relates  imm0> 
diately  or  intuitively  to  things,  the  latter  relates  abstractly  to  the 
immanent  relations  between  iflcas. 

Tt  is  clear,  according  to  this,  that  rational  science  also  presupposes 
*•  real "  science  and  ia  bound  to  the  empirical  material  presented  in 
the  form  of  ideas  by  this  real  science,  hut  it  is  also  clear  tliat  even 
"  real "  knowledge  apprehends  only  an  inner  world  of  ideas,  which 
Toay  indeed  serve  as  "signs"  of  things,  but  are  different  fi-om  things 
themselves.  The  mind — so  Albert  had  incidenfcilly  said,  auil  Nico- 
lans  Cusanus  at  a  later  time  carried  out  the  thought  —  knows  only 
what  it  has  within  itself;  its  knowledge  of  the  world,  terniiuistio 
Nominalism  reasons,  refers  to  the  inner  states  into  which  its  living 
connection  with  the  real  world  puts  it.  As  contrasted  with  the  true 
essence  of  things,  teaches  Nicoiatia  Cusauua,  who  committed  himself 
absolutely  to  this  iifmlistic  Noniiualistii,  human  thought  possesses 
only  eotijectnres,  that  is,  only  modes  of  representation  which  eon-e- 
Bpond  to  its  own  nature.  luid  the  knowledge  of  this  relativity  of  all 
positivp  predicates,  the  knowledge  of  this  non-knowledge,  the  doeta 
itpioTantia,  is  the  only  way  to  go  beyond  rational  science  and  attain 
to  the  inexpressible,  signless,  immediate  community  of  knowledge 
with  true  Being,  the  deit}'. 

5.  In  spite  of  this  far-reaching  epistemulogical  restriction,  the 
real  vital  energy  of  Nominalism  was  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  science  ;  and  if  its  results  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  remained  very  limited,  the  essential  reason  for  this 

t  The  nffrccment  of  i\m  with  the  contnuA  between  9t«tt  and  ^iaa^  which  fand 
been  lUbwru-U  aliso  In  the  ancient  philosophy  of  huigoage  (Plaw's  C'rofy/iu), 
ia  (ihviiriiK. 
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was  that  the  scholastic  method  with  its  bookish  discussion  ut 
ties,  which  had  now  attained  full  perfection,  coutroUed  abwlutri^ 
later  as  well  as  earlier  the  prosectitioii  of    science,  and  thai 
uew  ideas  forced  into  this  fnrm  could  ni)t  unfold  freely, — » 
nomenon,  moreover,  whinh  continues  far  into  the  philosophy  of  tij 
Renaissance.     For  all  that,  Duns  Scotus  and  Occam  gave  the  cbid 
impetus  to  the  movement  in  which  pliilnsophy,   t:Lkiiig  iu  pLn 
besidfi  the  raetajihysios  whose  interestn  had  hitherto  been  essentuJli 
religious,  made  itself  again  a  secular  science  of  concrete,  actual  Jvt, 
and  placed  itJjelf  witli  more  and  more  deliniie  conseiousnfss  \i\*% 
the  basis  of  evipin'ctitm.    When  Duns  Seotus  ilesignafccd  the  /ifr/yrijju 
or  urtgiual  individual  Form,  as  cxintingeut,  this  meant  tliat  it  wuu 
be  kuowD,  not  by  logical  deduction,  but  only  by  actual  verification 
as  fact;  and  when  Occam  declarcil  the  indiviflual    t>eing  to  be  tlip 
alone  truly  KbuI,  he  was  thereby  |M)iutiug  out  to  "  rt'al  scieuw  "  tht 
way  to  the  immediato  apprehension  of  the  actual  world.     But  in 
this  puint  the  two  Fi-auciseans  are  urnler  the  iiifiueuMi  uf  IU>ya 
Bacon,  who  with  all  liiti  energy  had  e;iUyd  tlio  science  of  his  tiiuB 
from  authorities  to  things,  from  opinions  to  sources,  from  clialccitic 
to  experience,  from  books  to  Nature.     At  his  side  in  this  movcme-nt 
stoml  Albert,  who  supported  the  same  line  of  thought  among  tint 
Dominicans,  knew  how  to  value  the  wortl»  of  original  obserratitm 
and  cxpiTimeat,  and  gave  brilliant  proof  in  his  lx>tanical  stodivl 
of  the  independence  of  his  own  research.     But  strongly  aa  Rop*r 
Itacon,  fiillowing  Arabian  mixlels,  urged  quantitative  determiiiatiocis 
in  observation,  and  mathematical  training,  the  time  wa*  not  yet 
ripe   for   natural    research.     Attempts    like    those    of    Alexander 
Nekkam  (about  1200),  or  those  of  Nii-ulaus  d'Autricuria,  at  a  later 
time  (about  135(1),  jiassed  away  without  effect. 

The  fruitful  development  of  empiricism  during  this  period  was 
only  in  the  line  of  pttychftliujy.  Under  the  inftuenoe  of  the 
especially  of  Avicenna  and  of  the  physiological  optics  of  Alh; 
inviistigatious  conceruiug  the  jeychical  life  took  on  a  teodnncy 
directed  more  toward  establishing  and  arranging  the  facta  of  expe- 
rience. This  had  been  begun  even  by  Alexander  of  Halus,  l»y  bis 
pupil,  Johann  of  Kochcllc,  by  Vincent  of  lieanvais,  and  es[K«cial)y 
l»y  Albert;  and  in  the  system  of  Alfre<l  the  Englishman  (Alfred  do 
Sereshel,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century)  wp  find  ft 
purely  physiological  jisychology  with  all  its  radical  conAeqiiencea. 
Tiiese  stirrings  of  a  physiological  empiricism  would,  however,  haw 
been  repressed  by  the  metaphysical  psychohigj'  of  Tltoniism,  if  ihey 
hiul  not  found  their  support  in  the  Augusiinian  influencn,  which 
held  fast  to  the  ea7>er/ence  tvhich  perso»niit;f  Aos  of  it.tflf,  as  its 
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ighest  principle.     In  this  attititdtf  Hv»ry  of  Ghent,  espeuially,  c;^mu 

forward  in  op]>osition  to  Tlioinisiii.     He    formulated   sharply   tlm 

EBta,nil2K)infc  of  inner  experience  and  gave  it  derinive  valuta  partioii- 

rly  in  the  iuvesti^'atiou  of  the  states  of  feeling.     Juat  in  this 

[point,   in  the  em|»irical  apprehtMi.Hii>n  of   the  life  of   fetlitig,  the 

[  theory  of  which  became  thus  emancipated  at  the  same  time  from 

'  that  of  the  will  and  that  of  the  intt?Ueut,  he  met  siijqiort  in  Roger 

^icon,  who,  with  clear  insight  and  without  tlifi  ndmixtui'e  of  meta- 

physicial  points  of  view,  distinctly  appmhended  the  difference  in 

principlf  between  outer  and  inner  experience. 

Thus  tlic  remarkablp  result  ciisiu/d,  tliut  purtdy  theoretical  science 
developed  in  opposition  to  intellectual irttin  Thomism,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Au;^istiniau  (loctrino  of  the  self-certainty  of  person- 
ality. This  self-knowledge  was  regai*ded  as  the  most  certain  fact  of 
"real  science,"  even  as  it  appeared  among  the  numinaliatic  Mystics 
such  aa  Pierre  d*Ainy.  Hence  *'real  science"  in  the  departing 
Middle  Ages  allied  itself  rather  to  active  liiumui  life  than  to  Nature ; 
aud  the  beginnings  of  a  "  secular  "  science  of  the  inter-relations  of 
human  society  are  ftmnd  not  only  in  the  theories  of  Occam  and 
Hai'siliuB  of  P;ulua  (I'i.  p.  3!i8),  not  only  in  the  rise  of  a  richer, 
more  living,  and  more  "  inward  "  writing  of  history,  but  also  in  an 
empirical  consideration  of  the  social  rehitious,  in  which  a  Nicolas 
tTOresme,^  who  died  1382^  broke  the  patli. 

6.  The  divided  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  departing  Middle 
Ages  found  itJielf,  lietween  the  original  presiippositioiis  of  its 
thought  and  these  beginnings  of  a  new,  ex[>eneutially  vigorous 
research,  fimls  nowliore  a  more  lively  expression  than  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  NU'olafis  Ctiifanun,  which  is  capable  of  so  many  intcri»re- 
tations.  Seized  in  every  fibre  of  his  being  by  the  fresh  impulse  of 
the  time,  he  nevertheless  c^iuld  not  give  up  the  purimse  of  arrang- 
ing his  new  thoughts  in  the  system  of  tlie  old  conception  of  the 
world. 

This  attempt  acquires  a  heigfatene^l  interest  from  the  conceptions 
which  furnished  the  forms  in  which  he  undertook  to  arrange  his 
thoughts.  The  leading  motive  is  to  show  that  the  individual,  even 
in  his  metaphysical  separateuess,  is  identical  with  the  most  uni- 
versal, the  divine  essence.  To  tliJs  end  Js'icolaus  employs  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  thoroinjlily  systi-raatic  way,  the  related  conceptions 
of  the  infiniti'  and  thfJinUe.  All  antifpiity  had  held  the  jterfect  to 
be  that  which  is  limited  within  itself  iuid  had  regarded  only 
indeBuite  possibility  as  infinite.    In  the  Alexandrian  philosophy, 
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on 'the  contrary,  the  highest  beiiig  was  stri]ii>ed  of  all  finite  at- 
tributes.     In    Flotiiius   the  *'(.>ne"  as    the   all-forming    powpr  i- 
provided  with  an  unliiriited  intensity  of  Being  on  account  ol  t!ic 
infinity  of  matter  in  which  it  discloses  itself;  and  also  in  Christua 
thought  the  power,  aa  whU  as  the  will  and  the  knowledge  uf  (lod, 
had   been  thought  more  and  more  as  hoiiudless.     Here  the  lam 
additional  motive  was,  that  the  will  even  in  tho  iuilividuol  is  Ml 
as  a  restless,  never  tjuiet  striving,  and  that  this  ivftnilff  of  inner  ^j^ 
perience  was  exalted  to  a  metaphysical  principle,     lint  Xicohuiswas 
the  first  to  give  the  method  of  negative  theology  its  positive  »>j 
pressiuit  by  treating  injiutti/  us  the  esi<ettrioI  duxnv.'tarigtk  ofOo4  in 
antithesis   U>  the  world.     The    identity  of  God   with   the  world, 
required  as  well   by  tho   mystical  vinw  of  the  world   as  hy  tbe 
naturalistic,   rei-eived,  therefore,  the.  formulation  that  in   God  the 
same  ahsolutfl  Being  is  contained  iuBiiitoIyr  which  in  the  world 
presents  itself  in  tinite  fonns. 

In  this  was  given  the  farther  anfilltesh  of  unit*/  ami  p/nraWjf. 
The  infinite  is  tlie  living  and  eternal  unity  of  that  which  in  th« 
finitii  appears  as  extended  plurality.  IJnt  tliis  plurality — awl 
Cusanus  lays  special  weight  on  this  point — is  also  that  of  opp*jsitoi. 
What  in  the  finite  world  appears  divided  into  different  elements, 
and  only  by  this  means  poa.sible  as  one  tiling  by  the  side  of  another 
in  space,  nuist  bcccurie  adjusted  and  harmonised  in  the  intiuittnte 
of  the  divine  nature.  God  is  the  unity  of  all  opjiosites^  the  eon- 
cideritfa  oppoailnrtinO  He  ia,  therefore,  the  absolute  reality  i« 
which  all  possibilities  are  eo  ip/to  realised  (jtoxttK^tt^  ean-i«),  whil« 
each  of  the  many  finite  entities  is  in  itself  only  j)ossib]e,  and  ia  ml 
or  actiunl  only  through  hiui.* 

Among  tho  <!ppnsitiniis  which  aro  united  in  God,  those  between  bio 
and  the  world,  — that  is,  those  of  the  infinite  nnd  the  finite,  and  ol 
unity  and  plurality,  —  appear  as  the  most  ini]>ortant.  In  conserpuinM 
of  this  union  the  infinite  is  at  the  same  time  finite;  inea<'h  of  hi* 
manifestations  in  phonompna  the  unitary  rf«ta  \>nj>l!citii/t  is  at  tliP 
same  time  the  deita  eTj)licifn3  poured  forth  into  phirality  (cf.  p- 
2D0).     God  is  the  greatest  (viaximitm)  and,  at  the  same  time  aim 
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'  Nicolaiw  lUso  lieHJgnatcs  liis  nwn  cluctrine.  in  contra«t  with  oppneinf:  <y»- 
teiiiK.  OH  H  coiHCidentfa  oppfitftonitHf  sitici*  It  aims  to  do  justicfi  to  all  raoUre*  vt 
earlier  pbilusopby.     Vi.  tlu-  i)aHs.-*Ki-«  in  FalekejibtTg,  «ji.  dt.,  i>i'-  (M)  ff. 

*TIioiuaa  oxiirt-ssed  tlii*  satiu-  ihmiiiht  as  follows:  Gml  h  tlip  only  necwsttrj 
beinKt  '•«■  tliat  wliich  exiBto  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature  (a  tbnught  which  Is  to  be 
regMdcd  as  an  cmbodimeia  of  AiiauIid'^  oiit4)UiKlcal  aiKUiwrut,  cf ;  §  2-'t,  '2),  wliile 
in  tbe  oaae  ot  all  creatures,  osM-iuit;  (or  quUltiltat — whatiu'Kh)  In  n-.nlly  w|iAnte 
fn>m  exIsTenoe  In  utich  h  way  tlmt  the  fnrme-r  Is  fn  itself  mrrvly  iKiMibl*  iui4j 
tlmi  till!  hiiu-i-  is  a-iilf-l  Id  it  as  realUatlon.  The  relation  of  this  doctrine  w  i" ' 
fun  clam  l-iiIh1  Arltji^tellrui  cuuceptiDiis,  avlus  atid  notenlia^  in  ubvloua. 
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the  smallest  {minimum).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cnnsequence 
this  union  it  follows  also  that  this  smallest  and  liuito  is  in  its 
manner  txLrtiei[>ant  in  the  iufiuite,  and  protients  within  itself, 
ea  the  whole,  a  harmonious  unity  oi'  the  iminy. 

Accordingly,  the  universe  is  also  intinite,  not  indeed  in  the  same 
in  which  God  is  intinite,  hut  in  its  owu  way ;  that  is,  it  is 
biiliiuitcd  ill  space  and  time  {iutennituUuia,  or  privitively  iiilinitc). 
Put  a  certain  infinity  lielongs  likewise  to  each  individual  tliiu}^, 
in  the  senstf  that  iu  the  cliaract^'ri:itics  of  its  essence  it  carries 
within  itself  also  the  cluinicteri sties  of  all  other  individuals.  All 
Is  in  all:  f«ii»iii  ubit/nr.  In  this  way  evi-ry  individual  ouiitains 
within  itstdf  the  universe^  tliouj^h  in  a  limited  form  jiecuHar  to  this 
lud-tvidual  aloiie  and  differing  front  all  others.  In  om)iibm  paiHOus 
friuf^t  totum.  Every  individual  thin^  is,  if  rightly  and  fully  known, 
a  minor  of  the  univer»e, — a  thought  which  had  already  Iteen  ex- 
press^ i lie iilen tally  by  the  Arabian  pliilosopher  Alkcndi. 

Naturally  this  is  particularly  true  in  tin'  case  of  nuui,  and  in  his 
ronception  of  man  as  a  nticrocnttm  Niculaus  attacJK'S  lumself 
ingeniously  to  the  terniinistio  doctrine.  The  particular  manner  in 
vhich  other  things  are  contained  in  man  is  ehunu^terised  by  tlie 
ideiu  which  form  in  him  signs  for  the  outer  world.  Man  mirrcirs 
the  universe  by  his  "conjectures,"  by  the  mode  of  mental  repre- 
sentation iteculiar  to  him  (cf.  above,  p.  343). 

Thus  the  Hnitti  also  is  given  with  and  iu  the  infinite,  the  individ- 
toU  with  and  in  the  universal  At  the  same  time  the  iuKnite  is 
BfiOMsary  in  itself;  tlie  tinite,  however  (following  Duns  Scotus),  ia 
ftfasolutrly    eontingeut,   i.e.   mere    fact.     There    is    no    proportion 

Swoen  the  iufinite  and  thoHnite;  even  the  endless  series  of  the 
ts  romains  incommensuiiible  with  the  tndy  intiuite.  The  deri- 
VmtioD  of  the  world  from  Uud  is  ineomprelioiisible,  aud  fi-om  thv 
kliovlfldg«  of  the  tiuite  no  path  leads  to  the  intinite.  That  which 
|i  real  as  au  individual  is  empirically  known,  iu^  relations  and  the 
Oppositions  prevailing  in  it  are  apprehended  and  distinguished  by 
Ihe  understanding,  but  the  percejition  or  intuition  of  the  infinite 
Dnity,  which,  exalted  alwve  all  these  opixisitcs,  includes  them  all 
vitliin  itself,  is  possible  only  by  stripping  off  all  such  finite  knowl- 
edge, by  the  mystical  exaltation  of  the  docla  UjRoraiitia.  Thus  the 
elements  which  Ctisanus  desireil  to  unite  fall  apart  again,  even  in 
the  very  process  of  union.  Tiie  attempt  to  complete  the  mediujval 
philosophy  ami  make  it  perfect  on  all  sides  loads  to  its  inner 
disintegration. 


PART  IV. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  RENAISSAKCE, 


J.  E.  Erdmann,  Versitch  eintr  vBisaenxcht^ftlicken  Dttntrltung  der  OViicAiih« 

der  neuerrn  PfnifHot>hie.    -i  pte.,  in  6  voU.     Kignaiul  Lpijis.  1834-^ 
II.  Ltlrici,  Oeschichte  und  Kritik  der   I^rincipten  der  ncutren  J'hHos(^te.  i 

vols.    Leips.  IWO. 
Kuno  Fischer,  UKschichte  dur  nt'vcrm   PhilonophU.   4th  wl.   Ileklelli.  IWi  B. 

[Kdr.  It.  of  Veil.  I.,  Ui'.vurtf.*  ami  Hm  firJumly  hjr  .1.  I'  lionly.  N.Y.  W".] 
Ed.  /liter,  Ge»chichte  der  deatiKkcn  Philwjihte  «ei(  LeUffw.    2d  ed.,  Beiiin, 

I87.'>. 
W.  Windelband, /7rscfti>fe(»^  rfer  wtfMrtvii  /fti7»««(7ift/''.  :i  vrdn.  L«?ipH.    2d  kI.  I6W 
R.  FalekiMiber^',  (iesfhtrhlf  iJrr  uenrren  PhUosirphie.    Imv^a.  1880,    [Eng.  ir.by 

A.  ('.  AniiHlroiig,  N.Y.  ItilW.j 
J.  Schftller,  OeHrhirhtr.  der  \atNr}>ki%ttuiphte  »t>H  Bnron.    2  vols.    Leip«;.  Igil4i 
J.  Hatimaiiii,  Dir.  Lfhrt-n  vnn  flaum,  ZfU  *nd  Mathematik  in  dfT  H«tt«fra  Hi- 

lonojihif.     2  vols.     Herlin,  lHlt8  f. 
F.  V'oPlilndt-r,  lificrhirhtf:  der  philoHophinrhi^n  Jfc/ro/-,  StcUt»-f  und  AoodlelK 

der  EntjUittdfr  und  FrautoKm.     Mttrbarf;,  1B66. 
F.  Jtwil,  Ctichichtfi  der  Elkik  in  der  nrutrcn  I'hilo9t>phie.    2  vols.    Stoltgut) 

lH*+J-80. 
B.  l*tin]or,  OfHchfchte  rfi*r  chrifUirhfin  JMitjinruphftofophit  geit  der  RtfonM- 

tioii.     2  vols.     Braunachweiff,  ]8fcW-S^t.     [Knc.  tr.  iif  Vol.  1..  TTis'tfry  of  tht 

Chrintian  Piiito^fophy  nf  BeiigUm  from  the  Jtf/ormttlion  to  Kant,  bj  W. 

Ila^tk-,  Edin.  and  N.V.  t8H7.] 
[B.  F.  Bun,  UiMtory  of  Mudern  FhiloMophi^,    2  volg.    Chiuagn,  1662.} 

The  antitheses  which  nvike  their  appearance  in  mediieTal  philoso- 
phy at  the  time  of  its  rlose  have  a  niort?  general  si^ificance;  they 
show  in  tlienretical  form  thn  s<'lf-conseiou.s  streiij^thening  of  secular 
civili.sation  by  the  side  of  that  of  ttie  t!hnrrh.  The  undercurrent, 
which  for  a  thousand  years  had  accoiiipauied  the  rtiligion.s  nuun 
movement  of  the  intellectual  life  among  the  Western  peoples, 
swelling  hero  and  there  to  a  stronger  potency,  now  aefcually  foptn-d 
its  way  to  the  surface,  and  iii  the  eenturies  of  transition  its  slowly 
wre8t"'d  vietnry  makes  the  nasential  characteristic  for  the  begiuning 
of  modem  times. 

Thus  gnulually  developing  and  constantly  progressihg,   modem 
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science  freed  itself  from  mediaeval  views,  aud  the  intricate  process 
in  which  it  came  into  being  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  multifold 
activity  with  whinh  modern  life  in  its  entirety  began.  For  niodtfrn 
life  btigina  everywhere  with  tlie  vigorous  development  of  details; 
the  tense  {lapidare)  unity  into  which  luediieval  life  was  ooneen- 
trated,  breaks  asunder  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  primitive  vigour 
biirst»  tUn  baud  of  common  tradition  with  whieh  liistnry  had 
encircled  the  mind  of  the  uations.  Thus  the  new  ej^och  anuounces 
itself  by  the  awakening  of  national  Hfe ;  the  time  of  the  world- 
empire  is  past  in  the  intellectual  realm  also,  and  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  decentralisation  takes  the  place  of  the  unitary  eoncen- 
tratioD  in  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  worked.  Koroc  and  Paris 
cease  to  be  the  controlling  centres  of  Western  civilisation,  Latin 
ceases  to  be  the  sole  language  of  the  eduoated  world. 

In  the  relif^ous  domain  this  process  showed  itself  first  in  the  fact 
that  Itome  lost  its  sole  nui-stery  over  the  Church  life  of  Christianity. 
Wittenberg,  Geneva,  Loudon,  aud  other  cities  became  new  centres 
of  religion.  The  inwardness  of  faith,  which  in  Mysticism  had 
already  risen  in  revolt  ajjjiinst  the  secularisation  of  the  life  of  the 
Church,  rose  to  victorious  deliverance,  to  degenerate  again  at  once 
into  the  organisation  which  wius  in{Uspensablc  for  it  in  the  outer 
world.  But  the  process  of  splitting  into  various  sects,  which  set 
in  in  connection  with  this  external  organLsatioii,  wakened  all  the 
depths  of  religious  feeling,  and  stirred  for  the  following  centuries 
the  passion  and  fanaticism  of  confessional  oppositions.  Just  by  this 
means,  however,  the  dominance  at  the  summit  of  scientitic  life  of  a 
complete  and  definitive  religious  belief  was  broken.  What  biul 
been  begun  in  the  age  of  the  Crusades  by  the  contact  of  ivligious 
was  now  completed  by  the  controversy  between  Christian  creeds. 

It  is  "not  a  mattc^r  of  iu*(Mdf>nt  that  the  numlM^r  of  centres  of 
aeientific  life  in  addition  to  INiris  was  also  growing  rapidly.  While 
Oxford  had  already  won  an  importance  of  its  own  as  a  seat  of 
the  Franciscan  opposition,  now  we  find  first  Vienna,  Hcidcll)erg, 
Prague,  then  the  nunnrrons  academies  of  Italy,  and  finally  the 
wealth  of  new  universities  of  Protestant  Germany,  developing  their 
indej)endent  vital  forces.  But  at  the  same  time,  by  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  literary  life  gsiincd  surili  an  extension  and  snch  a 
widely  ramifying  movement  that,  following  its  inner  impulse,  it 
was  able  to  free  itself  from  its  rigid  connection  with  the  schools, 
fitrip  off  the  fetters  of  learned  tradition,  and  ex]>and  unconstrained 
in  the  forms  shaped  out  for  it  by  individual  personalities.  So 
philosophy  in  the  Kenatssanee  loses  its  coriKiiate  character,  and 
becomes  in  its  best  achievements  the  free  deed  of  indlvidtuds;  it 
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a«eks  its  sources  in  the  broad  extent  of  tlie  real  world  of  its  oin 
time,  and  presents  itself  externally  more  aud  more  in  the  giubol 
moileru  iintiunul  lungunges. 

In  this  way  science  became  iuvulved  in  a  pawerful  feimcntoihOB. 
The  two-thousaml-year-olil  fonna  of  the  intellectual  life  seeiueil  to 
have  bccu  uutUvedaiid  tuliuve  becuiue  uuusable.     A  passionate,  uid 
at  the  fi-rst,  still  unclear  search  for  uov^Ity  filled  all  minds,  and 
excited  imagination  gainrd  the  mastery  of  the  movement.     But,  in 
connertiDn  with  this,  the  wlitile  nniltijilicity  of  interests  of  brcoIu 
life  jiaaerted  tbeinstUes  in  philosophy^  —  the  powerful  developmait 
of  politi&il  life,  the  rioh  increase  in  outwanl  civilisation,  tlio  exteo' 
sion  of  Kuropean  civilisation  over  foreign  parts  of  the  world,  and 
not  least  the  world-joy  of  newly  awalieiu?d  jirt.     And  this  fresh  ami 
living  wealth  of  new  content  UrtniRht  with  it  the  result  that  philifi- 
ophj'  Itecamo  pre-eminently  subject  to  no  one  of  these  intPi'ests,  but 
rather  took  them  all  up  into  itself,  and  with  the  passing  of  linm 
raised  itself  above  them  again  to  tlio  free  work  of  knowing,  to  the 
ideal  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

The  vew  biiih  of  the  purely  theoretical  ttplyit  is  the  true  meaning  nf 
the  scientific  '■  Itenaissanne,"  and  in  this  consists  also  its  kiriskip  oj 
spirit  liHth  Grevk  thomjht.  which  was  of  decisive  importance  for  iU 
development.  The  subordination  to  ends  of  j>ractical,  ethical,  and 
religious  life  which  had  prevailed  in  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
Hcllonistic-Uoman  period  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  decreased  inoru 
and  more  at  the  bt^ginniii^  of  the  modt^ru  period,  and  knowledge  of 
reality  appeared  again  as  the  absolute  end  of  soientifio  research- 
dust  as  at  the  beginnings  of  Greek  thought,  so  now,  this  theoretical 
imiiuhe  turued  its  attention  essentially  to  natural  science.  The 
nioiU'tn  mind,  which  had  taken  up  Into  itself  the  achievements  of 
later  antir|uity  and  (if  the  Middh*  .\ges,  appears  from  the  U'ginning 
as  having  iittaine<l  u  stronger  sulf-consciousness,  .oti  internalised,  autl 
as  having  |>enetratod  deeper  into  its  own  nature,  in  comparison 
with  the  ancient  mind.  lint  true  as  this  is,  its  first  indepomient 
inteUmitual  activity  was  the  return  to  a  disinterested  concep 
tion  of  Nature.  The  whole  philosoiihy  of  the  Jlenaissanee  pressed 
toward  tliis  end,  and  in  this  direction  it  achieved  its  greatest 
results. 

Fetding  such  a  relationship  in  its  fundamental  impulse,  the 
nuMlern  spirit  in  its  passionate  search  for  the  new  seized  at  first 
u^on  the  oldest.  The  kuuwledgo  of  ancient  i)Iiilosophy  brouglit  oat 
by  the  humanistic  movement  was  eagerly  taken  up,  and  the  systems  of 
Greek  philosophy  were  revived  in  violent  oppnsition  U)  the  mediwval 
tradition.     Rut  finni  the  jxiint  of  view  of  the  whole  movement  of 
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^loty  this  return  to  antiquity  presents  itself  as  but  the  instinctive 
prejaration  for  the  true  work  of  the  modem  s])irit,'  which  in  this 
^^lahau  bath  attained  its  youthful  vigour.  By  living  itself  iuto  the 
rid  of  Greek  ideas  it  gaiiie4l  the  ability  to  mastf  r  in  tliought  its 
OTD  rich  outer  life,  luul  thus  equipp*?d,  seienco  turned  from  the  sub- 
tiiity  of  the  inner  world  with  lull  vigour  hack  to  the  investigation 
of  Nuture,  tn  open  thore  new  and  wiilnr  paths  for  itself. 

The  history  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Konaissanco  is  tliereforc  in 
the  main  the  history  of  the  process  in  which  tlie  natural  science 
Bode  of  re^nling  tlie  world  is  groilually  worked  out  from  the 
bniaAnifltic  renewal  of  Grenk  philosniiliy.  It  falls,  therefore,  npprrv 
prifttely  into  two  periods,  the  humanlittic  pt-riod  and  tlie  natural 
ad^ce  perictd.  As  a  boundary  line  l>etwecn  the  two  we  may  per- 
lift[is  n-j»ard  the  y«ir  ir><K).  The  first  of  these  periods  contains  the 
flupplanting  of  oKHliivval  tradition  by  that  of  genuine  Grecian 
thought,  and  while  extremely  rich  in  interest  for  the  history  of 
civilisation  and  in  literjiry  activity,  these  two  centuries  show  fmm 
ft  philosophical  point  of  view  merely  that  shiftitigof  earlier  llioughts 
by  which  preparation  is  made  for  the  new.  The  Bceond  period  in- 
dndes  the  l)eginnings  of  mtxlern  natural  research  which  gradually 
eonqutsred  their  iudM[renduuce,  and  following  these  the  great  uieta- 
physical  qrstenis  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  two  perio<ls  form  a  most  intimately  connected  whole.  For 
tho  inner  impelling  motive  in  the  philosophical  movement  of  Hu- 
niaui«ni  was  the  same  urgent  demand  for  a  radically  new  knowledge 
of  the  world,  which  ultimately  found  it^  fulhUuent  In  the  pnx^css  in. 
which  natural  science  beciune  establisltetl  and  worked  out  according 
to  principles.  Hut  the  manner  in  which  this  work  took  place,  and 
the  forms  of  thought  in  whiuh  it  Itecaiue  complete,  prove  to  be  in 
all  imjiorUint  points  dejiendent  u]>on  tlie  stimulus  proceeding  from 
tha  ailoption  of  Greek  philosophy.  Afudem  ruUuml  scieHoe  t«  the 
dauffkUr  of  Humanism. 


*  la  Ihli  rwprct  the  coiirw  of  devtlopmenl  of  Bcit-nce  in  the  Renniimmco  mn 
•notl/jparaUel  m  tliat  of  &n.    Ilir  line  which  Il-iuIh  frnm  (ilotit*  tn  LvKunnln. 

thf  muilmation  of  cliiMirii)  [nrnm  Ut  in<le)M>tirlcnt  nnil  inimmliatj-  apprtLciuiou 
M  Niium.  Antt  G'H'the  Is  LlkewUu  proof  tbal  for  ur  modcnu  the  way  to 
Kalnn  loads  tbroosh  Ureeoe. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  HUMANISTIC  PERIOD. 


Jac  Burckhardt,  Die  CtUtur  der  Benaixsatirr  in  Italian.     4th  ed.,  Leips.  lMfi> 
[Thf   VirllinatiQn   of  the  Jienais»ance.      Tr.  by  S.  Q.  C.    Miiitllduiow,  Ltwi 

1K7S  »ikI  IHOO. 
Mor.  Cani^rt!,  XPt«  philosvphitche  WeJtanachauunff  dtr  BefomMtionneit.   2d«^i 

Lifiiw.  1887. 
A.  Stockl,  Geschtchte  der  Philosophie  rfc*  MittdaiUra.    3d  vol.,  Blainz,  Iftltf. 
[J.  A.  Syroonda,  The  Jienaiiaance  irt  Itnhj.    6  pt^.  in  7  vols.,  1876-80.] 

TuK  continuity  in  tlie  iutelleetual  aiul  spiritual  developineut  of 
Euroi>oaii  huiuaiiity  luanifests  itself  nowhere  so  retuarkubly  as  in     i 
th«  Reuaissancc.     At  no  time  perhaps  has  the  want  for  saraethin);  ■ 
completely  new,  for  a  total  and  radical  tTansformation,  not  only  in 
tliB  iuttillectiuil  life,  but  alao  in  the  whole  state  of  society,  been  fell 
so  vi^rously  and  cxprcssod  30  variously  and  passionately  as  theiii  ■ 
and  no  time  Jiaa  txperieuced  so  many,  so  advt-nturous,  antl  so  ambi-  ^ 
tious  attempts  at  innovation  as  did  tliis.    And  yet,  if  we  look  clo«lji 
and  do  not  allow  ourselves  ta  be  deceived,  either  by  the  grotesque 
self-oonsciousness  or  by  the  naive  grandiloqnenre  which  are  the 
order  of  tlie  day  iu  this  literature,  it  Iwiuouit's  evident  that  the  wholu 
multiform  process  goes  on  within  the  bounds  of  rtneient  and  medie* 
val  tnwiitions,  and  strives  in  olwrure  longing  tnwartl  a  goal  whicb 
is  an  object  rather  of  premonition  than  of  clear  coneeption.     It  was 
not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  jvrocess  of  fermentation 
became  conii>leto,  and  this  turbulent  mixture  clarified. 

The  essential  ferment  in  this  movement  was  the  opposiUos 
between  the  inherited  philosoi)hy  of  tlie  Mirldle  Ages,  which  w»i 
already  falling  into  dissolution,  and  the  original  works  of  Greek 
thinkers  which  began  to  be  known  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  new 
stream  of  cnllnre  llowed  from  Byziinti;im  by  the  way  of  Florence 
and  llmne,  which  once  more  stroiigly  diverted  the  course  of  Western 
thought  from  its  previonfl  direction.  In  so  far  the  humantstie 
Konaissanco,  the  so^jilled  rc-birtli  of  classical  antlfpiity,  apiwars  fti 
a  continuation  ami  cumphtion  id  that  powerful  [uocess  of  appropii*! 
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'XoD  presented  by  the  Middle  Ages  (cf.  pp.  264  ff.,  310f.) ;  and  if  this 

^*"«Kess  consisted  in  retracing  in  reverse  order  tlie  ancient  move- 

^^nt  of  thought,  it  now  reached  its  end,  iiiaaiimidi  as  essentially  all 

'^  the  originiU  ancient  Greek  literature  whioli  is  accessible  to-day, 

^^^n*  l>L-caiue  knuvvii. 

Tiie  benuiiiig  known  of  the  Greek  originals,  and  the  S])read  of 

^'^maniatw  culture,  calh^d  ont  a  movement  of  0]>position  ti)  Seholas- 

•Xeism^  at  first  iu  Italy,  then  also  iu(>ermauy,  ri-anne,  :uid  Knglaud. 

1  regards  subject-matter,  this  opposition  was  directed  against  the 

nedimval  interpretations  of  (Jreek  metaphysies ;  as  rogards  juethud, 

iinst  authoritative  deduction  fmm  conceptions  token  au  assump- 

iona ;  as  regards  foi*m,  against  the  tasteless  stiffuess  of  monastic 

^liatin :  and  with  the  wonderful  restoration  of  ancient  thought,  with 

I  the  fresh  imaginative  nature  of  a  life-loving  raiie,  with  the  refine- 
montand  vr'it  of  au  artistically  cultivated  time  for  its  aids  this  oppo- 
sition won  a  swift  victory. 
Uut  this  opposition  was  divided  within  itself.     There  were  Plato- 
nCsifJt,  who  for  the  most  im.rt  would  better  be  called  Neo-Platonists; 
there  were  Aritftoteliaus,  who,  in  turn,  were  again  divided  inUi  differ- 
ent groups,  vigorously  cx>mbating  one   another,  according  to  their 
attaeliment  to  one  or  another  of  the  ancient  interpreters.     There, 
^    too,  were  the  reawakened  older  doctrines  of  Greek  cosmology,  of 
H    the  lonians  and  Pythntjnreans ;  the  croueeption  of  Nature  held  by 
H    Democritua  and  Epiiitrux  rose  to  new  vigour.     Scepticigm  and  the 
H    mixed  popular  and  phihsajtliical  Ededict'sm  lived  again. 
I        While  this  humanistic  movement  was  either  religiously  indiffer^ 
I    ont  or  even  engaged  tognther  with  open  "heathenism"  in  warfare 
^    agaiuBt  Christian  dogma,  an  equally  violent  controversy  between 
transmitted  doctrines  was  in  progress  in  the  life  of  the  ChurcK 
The  Catholic  Church  intrenched  itself  against  the  assault  of  thought 
i       more  :ind  more  tirm!y  behind  the  bulw;irk  of  Tfioitihm,  undur  the 
■    ]ead<jrship  of  the  Jetnata.    Among  the  Protpjttantit,  Anffuatine  was  the 
lea^ling  mind  —  a  continuation  of  the  antagonism  observed  in  the 

(Middle  Ages.  But  when  dogma.s  were  thrown  into  philusophicat 
form  in  the  ]'rotestant  Church,  the  Reformed  branch  remained 
nearer  to  Augustine,  while  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  conscfjuene© 
of  the  influence  of  Humanism,  a  tendency  toward  the  uriginal  form 
of  the  Aristotelian  system  prevailed.  In  addition  to  these  ten- 
dencies, however,  German  MyHticinm.,  with  all  the  widely  ramified 
tnulitions  which  united  in  it  (cf.  S  -f>.  •'*).  maintained  itself  in  the 
religious  need  of  the  people,  to  becttme  fruitful  and  efficient  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  future,  more  vigorous  iu  its  life  than  the  Church 
erudition  that  sought  in  vain  to  stifle  it. 
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The  new  whieli  was  being  prepared  in  these  various  conflicts  mj 
the  oonsummation  of  that  movempnt  which  had  hegun  with  Xkm  I 
Scotiis  at  the,  ('iilniination  of  mediaeval  philosophy,  viz.  the  &ep»i*1 
tion  of  [ihihtaophy  from  theolugy.  The  mure  pliiluaophy  Kstablislipd] 
itself  by  the  side  of  theology  as  an  independent  secular  ecieaoe,  tba  I 
more  its  peculiar  task  was  held  to  he  the  knowledge  af  Nature.  Id  Uuii 
result  all  liues  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Ilcuaissance  meet.  Pbilu«>>| 
phy  shall  be  natural  science,  —  this  18  the  watchword  of  the  tiint 

The  carrying  out  of  this  purpose,  nevertheless,  necessarily  mnredl 
at  first  withia  the  traditional  modes  of  thought;  these,  howevCT,] 
had  their  common  element  in  the  anfhropocentric  character  of  theii 
Weltan.Hchamtiig,  whitih  had  been  the  consequence  of  the  develi)i>- 
ment  of  philosophy  as  a  theory  and  art  of  life.  For  this  reason  ibe 
natural  philosophy  of  the  Keuaissauce  in  all  its  linos  takes  for  its 
starting-point,  in  constructing  its  problems,  man*s  posUiim  in  the 
cosmos;  and  the  revolutioD  in  ideas  which  took  place  in  this  asp4vt, 
undfr  the  influence  of  the  changed  conditions  of  civilisation,  bocaice 
of  ilccisivo  imjiortance  for  slmping  anew  the  whole  theory  of  tlic 
world.  At  this  point  metaphysical  imagination  and  fancy  was  most 
deeply  8tirre<l,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  proilueed  its  cosmitil 
poetry,  prototypal  for  the  future,  in  the  doctrines  of  Oiordamf 
Bntno  aud  Javoh  Boehme. 

The  fnllowing  trpttl  in  gnnPTal  ihc  mu'pnl  tif  nneicnt  ithUogitphy :  I«  Hwtto, 
Gr»rhir.fUf  f/^T  .Stfnti*'.n  tier  rlnirHiKrkfn  t.ilfrrntur  ((iiittiiinpn,  WOT-ltftt); 
O.  \«St,  Dif  Wlrilrrhrifl'tiiKj  (Ifs  r!<ist(iitchi!>.  Alt'Tthiinu  (Berlin.  IhBOf.). 

The   ni.iiii    Hf-at  of  Platooiam  wius  tlie  .Uailmitf  of  Ft'trfiirr,   whii'Ji  ww 
funndcil  llty  Coamo  de'  Medici,  iini\  hrilliiiiilly  iiiaiiic^irii-<l  )iy  liin  tnirci'Mtim. 
The  iiniHilHi'  for  tliis  liiul  ln-<'ii  ■^ivi-ii  Ijy  titur^iiw  l-Jeiiiislus  Pletho  (I.'t65-14'""t. 
Uiu  aucluir  tif  niiiiivniUH  cotuiiifiiUirivtt  unit  cotiipetidlutuit,  :inil  of  a  treiit^e  iri 
Greek  on  the  dlftorcnco  between  the  I'lat-mlc  itiiil  the  Aii-suiU-Iiiiii  iIikMhw. 
Cf.  Fr.  .Schiilia*,  U.  O.  P.  (.rena.  ISTI).  — Besaarion  (Iiitrii  U03  in  Tn-bi»«>i 
dietl  aa  Canliiial  nf  tli«  Roman  churvh  in  Uiivrmia,   14""i)  vrwi  hLs  iuflut-RtiAl 
pnpil.     Beflsariiitr«  main  in-atis*',  AdvernHS  Caiumnind'rem  Platuni«^  appramJ 
at  Home,  MW.     Complete  Winks  in   Mi>;ne'a  coll.    (IViris,   \H»\t\). — TTil-  !»»• 
Jnipi>rlftnt  ini-mbers  of  tin';  I'latmiic  cirtiU;  were  Marailio  Plcioo  <>f  PI'>rMi« 
(I4;i:i-I4!)(l).  thr  tmnHlaliir  of  tht!  works  of  rial-*  iind    I'lntinus,  and  aiii^'«| 
ol  a   Theolnffia   p/afrmifa  (FlonMic»%  14H2),  and  at  a  later  tiiiu'.  Francetcoj 
PattlBBl  f  15211-1  jl*7),  who  br*night  the  niuural  pliilouophy  of  tlii.*  raovnunH  tt| 
lift  (:oinplL-!.est  i'ipn<s«iun  in  Ins  <V«va  lif  Umfrrsis  PhUnnnphia  (Kt- rram,  IfiUlV  I 

A   Biinilar    iiislaiino   of    NVo-riatuidrtiii    ttll-iy<-<l    willi    Nii>-l'yHiafforp«ii  tM^ 
ancient  I'ythaj-owaii  motives  is  afTonled  by  John  Pico  oi  Mirandola  ( HHS-W)* 

Tim  sttuly  of  Arlatotle  in  tho  nrlgiiial  snnn-os  was  promou^l  in  Italy  Vf 
Oeorgioa  of  Trobixond  f  i:tfW-14H4  ;  Cnmparatio  Plafonis  rf  .irinoi't'*' 
Vfiiii'c,  |iV.»:!j  :uid  Theodoma  Oaaa  fdii"!  HTH).  in  Holland  and  tiornwc.' 
by  Rudolf  Agrlcola  i  1I4:j-U8-j),  and  in  Franco  by  Jacques  LefdTre  (,Fati" 
StoimlenaJa,  14(i.Vlo;i7). 

Ttie  AriHi4)t>*liatut  of  the  Tlenaisaanoe  (aAide  from  the  oburchly-wholatU' 
line)  divide^l  into  the  twn  p.inieK  of  tin*  Averroista  aud  thr  Alexuidrliti- 
The  Univrrsity  of  i'adiia,  a?*  Ihc  fhiff  st';il  of  AvcrroUm,  wa«  alw>  tho  [■U" 
of  the  liveliest  controversies  betwoin  Uit>  two. 
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As  Kpneentatires  nf  Averroiem  w<^  montioit  Nlooletto  Vemlas  (died 
490),  espcolally  Alexandet  AchilUnJ  of  KoLo^tm  (dJod  lult!;  works,  Veuice, 
U&)  ;  fiurther,  Augoatlno  Nifo  (147:^-154(1  ;  nmiii  t.roaciKe.  De  Intellfetu  et 
NmwnAm.'   Ofntffuhi,  ra.rU,  llhVl),  aiul  xXw.  NVniH>lilJiii  Zlmara  (died  IG.'I'J). 

To  tiM  AlexandriatB  Im-Iixik  Eimiolao  Barbaro  of  Vinice   (H54-14W); 

ba^fVMHnm  ikitntiv  ,\aturali$  ex   Arinlotrir,   N'l-iiin-,  ir>17),  and   tbe  most 

■povunt  AriHtoiellau  of  tbe  HinaUiianeL',  Pietro  Pomponassi  (bom  144VJ  in 

\tatL,  died  1&34  ill  B(>lo)riia.     Hu^  miiHt  iuiiKii-tant  writiiii^ti  an*  Df  Jmmnrtali- 

Amttma  with  tlit*  Di-frnnfriuin  a;.':iiii'*l  Niptius,  Vf  falo  liberc  arlfitrio  prat- 

'm»tt*m»  proridfulia  dfi  Hitri  •i'liiiijni' :  cf.  I..  Ferri,  La  PHcoiwiia  tli  P.  P., 

w,  1877),  anil  lib  pupils,  Oasparo  Contarini  (died  1643),  Simon  Porta 

Iliad  I&66}.  aud  Julius  Coscar  Scaligei  (.  14M~iri..K). 

^  Amaag  th>>   laier  ArlrttoU'lianx.  Jacopo  Zabarella  (15.12-iri8!>),  Andreas 
(lAUHtHiS),  Ceaare  Cremoiiinl  (166LMC31)  and  oLhers    seem 
lo  hftTB  adjusted  itw  ubovu  uppasttioiiii. 


Of  tlw  lenewnls  of  other  Greek  philrwophera,  the  following  are  especially  to 
■  —tipped :  — 

I4pa  (lo47-im)0).  JUnnndMttio  ad  Stoicam  Philomphiam  (Antwerp, 
BM).and  mht-r  wriUngs ;  aiul  Caspar  Schoppe,  Klnaenta  Stui<:tr  PhiliifojAia: 
Ibmli*  (Maiiiit.  KKMIV 

Iftar.  8eaii«rt  (1572-1^17),  Phy:'i''<j  (Wittenberg,  IC18>  ;  Sebastian  Baaao 
FkiktuopAi'i    \<ilHrftliit  wlrrrnu*  Arii^"tfhm,   fieneva,    1021)  ;    and  Joliannea 
Dtw»-rUn»  UtviruTftt*  <  I'avifl,  HMd). 

da  B^rlprd  as  runewer  of  lliu  Ionic  natural  philooophy  in   bis 
\i  Pt»a»i  {V'iiw,  UMZti.). 

Oasaeodl  (l&i»3t-l«.',5),  Df  V(m  Marthua  et  Doctrim  Eptcuri  (Ley- 
1647)  [wrk*..  Lynns,  ldr.HJ,  and  lastly 
^    ^jwan'iH'  Malgnapua  (lr)0|-l(t7l),  whose  Cttrsus  PhUosophicut  (Toulouse, 
MM)  drfcndn  Kmpcdo(-lf<nn  doctrines. 

Tfu-  folliiwiiii:  u-Mt<>  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Scepticlam :  Mlobel  de 
iContaigiM  (l^wi;t-]>M^J ;  fCfumix,  Ronli-nux,  ITiHo,  dvw  tditiniiH,  iviri;',  M^\t>, 
Ilord.nux,  l^~ii)  [  Knp.  tr.  by  Cotton.  f\.  by  Iliirlitl.  LxmI.  IH7*2  ;  alwi  by 
I,  cd.  by  Morley.  Umd.  1K^7J,  PraziQola  Sanchea  (l'>t:f  I'nI^,  »  I'ortu- 
who  tanxltt  In  ToulcrtiHO,  author  M  thu  'J'r-irtiitu»  de  mitUum  nuhUi  et 
MnirfrnttU  xrirntin  i/wmI  nihil  »citur,  Lyons,  1&8I  ;  cf.  L.  Ci-rkiutlL,  F,  S., 
na,  It*ftO),  Piarre  Charron  {la4I-l(W)3  ;  i>r  In  .Voyeww,  Dor'Ii'aux,  1*101)  ; 
Fn\n.,'..ii  de  in  M<>iU'  !■'  Vayer  (I6**(t-107a.  Ciug  DuilO(ivea.  Monn,  1R73), 
iK-l  Borblftre  (I'tii't-l'iTM,  tmnslator  of  SextU"  Hriipiri>-n9'),  and  Stinnu 
f^lCihai  (1111  iril.  author  <d  A  titHt<>ry  of  tlit>  Ai^adcmlc  Sctpti^ii,  Hftrrn,  IdlSJ). 
F  Tbe  aharpvHt  p<dciniG  H^n^iiiHl  SclinliiMiiciiiii  pn-i-ft'dt'il  rnmi  Diohh  lliiiimidKts 
pho  MM  BfT^'nM  ft  the  Hotti:in  eclectio  popular  pbUosophy  of  K<iniid  comniou 
jfeiUMr  in  an  attractive  fomi,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  rhrtitrical  garb.  Aghcola 
bUi  be  n)i<nti<iut»d  tier*>  also,  with  his  treatise  De  htt^ntionf  DMrHifa  (14M)). 
■»if(irv  bint  was  Latirentlus  Valla  M10h-]4o7  ;  Itialrrticie  ItitijnilatiottrH  conim 
\oUt^oM,  Ven.  ll'.flti,  Ludovlco  Vivaa  (liom  in  Valencia,  14ita,  ilied 
IMIS^,  IMd;  Z*"  Wi>rijjini»,  lirlicc^-,  IWl.  works,  Hssel,  lf>.V-. ;  cf.  A. 
to  Schniidi's  Euf^}nfiidi^  drr  ITiiinij'ujik,  Vol.  IX.),  Marfua  NlaoUiis 
|67rt  ;  hf  rrri-g  imnripiiti  ft  ri-ni  ntliinir  j>hHni>4tphnniii,  I'artua,  \t^)A)^ 
\y  PfeTTe  de  la  Ram^e  0'''>riis  Hanius,  IM/t-l.'iT'..'.  JnntituUones  DiateC' 
r,  I'aris,  IM;! ;  cf.  Ch.  Waddiiijrton,  TarU.  Itt41>  and  18M). 

Tbe  trailitlon  of  Thomlatic  ScbolaaticlBin  tnaintained  Itself  mmt  strongly 
p  tha  Spani»h  uniTiTxiiics.  Among  its  Hup|>nrters  the  most  pnunineul  was 
^anote  Souues  of  (inuiada  nMK<ltI17;  Di3tputatU*ne»  Urtap/wsica;  1005, 
•Qffca.  W  vobL,  Vnnn.  Ift;>ft-mt ;  cf.  K.  Wenur.  S.  vud  dir  Sctfliutik  der 
■tetm  JatirhvHdtrte,  KcaenKtnirg.  IWl)  ;  the  wllt-rttve  work  of  the  Jeoiiits  of 
Bolttibr^,  t\ir  «(>.called  Vfllnjium  Con^mfTie^HM',  is  alio  to  be  menlimwd. 
I  Froteatantlam  stood  fn'm  tbt;  lH-}jInidiig  in  eloser  relation  to  tbe  bumanlstlc 
^vmiriiL  In  rMTuiany  i-sp<-cially  the  two  »vni  frrrineiitly  hand  in  baiul ;  cf. 
K-  Haitpn,  I>fHtarhtaHd»  UUfrnHttrhf  nnd  r«l(gio»e  VfthHttnisM  itn  Itrfi/rma- 
ritaitrr,  3  vols.,  Frankfort,  l»t(8. 
tbe  Froteatant  universities  AristoteHauIun  was  introduced  principally 
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by  PhUlp  Melancthon.     In  the  edition  of  his  works  by   Bretadiopidcr  uij 

UintUfil  th^-  pliil<>»opI)icivl  wnrks  form  Vols.  13.  and  lU.  (_tf  cblef  Imporl 
aiiioii);  tliL'in  are  ilie  iext-b'>»kK  on  \<>)i\c  (Jiu,]t-ciiu)  aini  Htbicu.  Cf.  A.  HU 
.V,'*  VfrilicHH''  um  ihn  phU'UK/jJtijifhen  UnterrtKht  (L«jp8.  lH7l*J;  K.  ! 
JtltiiT,  jV.  nh  Vm-ceptnr  (ifrmnnu^  (lli-rliii,  liSSIl). 

Luther  lihiiscir  st'kixt  inuuU  ni'arrr  tlie  i»>sittiin  of  Anjinistinianinn  (c(.  Cli 
WfiiiiM',  Vie  Chi'i-'loi'i'ji'-  Lufhfr'f,  Ia:\\».  \iiti'l).  'J'liis  Wii*  sUll  ni<»n>  Uie  a*  ' 
<viT.li  Calvin,  vvliili-  Znringll  vva.s  rricii'iUiiT  iiit^liniH)  tiiwartl  C"nu-iii|>ritum«u  I 
|>[iil(M<»ii1iy,  i'K[)t^t*iu]ly  tliK  luiHiiii  \u4i-rial<iiiiHiii.  Tlie  MTiifiitilic  iiii[Mirtaiii'i>  d  ' 
.ill  Uire**  ereat  refoniiert  lien,  however,  wj  exi:lu«ivi-ly  hi  the  lht'oI<t};u'*l  tiiltl  i 
ihat  tlwiy  are  to  be;  nii'iitioiipd  hen*  only  an  iifisynti.il  factors  of  the  gmcrU  m;ei- 1 
lecfunl  Tiiiivrtiiriit  iti  iht-  sixiyenth  ctMiiiiry. 

I'niliwtaiit  Arii^ruiHlianltitii  fDiiiut]  iiA  o|)|KinHntfi  in  Nloolaua  Tatu^Uai^ 
(I&47-U5W1,  rrufeiwor  in  Itasel  aiid  AlUirf;  Philm'itpkke  VriHwipAu*.  IImA  ' 
\hV-i ;  Alpfti  f.Viwf,  Krankfort.  1607  ;  cf.  h\  X.  SL•llllli^i^Sc■hwa^»l•nb^;rK,  .V.  T, 
Drr  tT.ttf  ilrfitntfir  Vhihmtjth,  KrlatiKi'ii,  1H()4),  fiirtltuT  in  Sociniaiiisin  touuikd 
hy  Iiello  Sosxini  or  Sii-niia  {Xbtii-Xb&i}  and  \m  nuphew  Fausto  (ir>:ll^ItfM, 
cf.  A.  Kotk,  />»T  Siif-iitinnismitK,  Kli;],  ]»47,  and  Iht?  artii-U-  .S.  hy  lltrzoK  in  lit 
TinToi.  A'ftc,  '£ii  ed.,  XIV.  ^77  ff),  8ud  (^flpecliilly  in  Dm  popular  luowiueut  "f 
Muffiiiiirii,  Ainont:  the  rt-j)reseuiativi:«  of  tlils  Nuivi-meni  are  prmiuu-ni 
Andteas  Oaiander  ()4UK-l.V.J:f ),  Caspar  Bchweiickfeld  ( 14lK)-lottl ),  BebAi- 
tian  Fraock  (l.VH>-irhir> j  i;f.  K,  Jlaxt-n,  up.  r//,,  111.  chitp.  fi)  nu\l  i-sj-vwily 
Valentine  Welgel  (l'iM-168(i;  LiMittit  li^  Vit't  U»'<ita,  l(iWi.  Ihr  yulJuc  iir}f. 
TfH't,  V'j)it  Oil  ilrr  9l>f£,  1151^],  Dialiiffna  de  ChrutiuaisMo,  lUll,  TmA  tfoiT^r, 
lUlo  ;  cf.  J.  U.  Opd»  K.  »K.,  Ltdps.  1804). 

Thr  tenfl^noy  lowani  natural  philosophy  in  attachmont  to  NIc.  CasjiiTiii 
api>«--ar8  inoro  dti'oiifily  in  l.'liarlow  BouUlc^  (UnvilluR,  UTH-IOft;!;  I)r  Jntrlfttit 
aild  !/*■  St: II nil* u»;  iJtt  iSuuir.iUlrt.  t.'(.  .).  Utp[H;l.  ]'n->iirh  rinrr  »>jiitnn.  thtnttl- 
ht/iff  thr  Phil'M.  liiK  fJ.  It.,  Wijrzlmt^,  IHUa),  and  Qirolamo  Cardano  (1^1- 
1670;  De  Vit'i  /V«prm, />«  Variftate  litrtim,  Df  Stihtiiitatr ;  wnrks,  I.juib, 
1003).  (^f.  on  Uiin  ami  tliu  f'-llowin^'.  Kixtier  uud  iSibcr.  Li-ben  und  /.rfiniwimtt- 
gen  hfr'nhuiter  PhtjuUwr  im  liJ.  win/  17 .  Jtthrhumlfirt.'i  IJcflo,  SiilzUu-h,  IHll'lI.). 

Tbo  niHwt  brilliiui!.  annfttg  tlie  Itiiiliati  iiariinil  philow)plu-rK  i*  Oiordano  BrvBO 
of  Nobt,  In  ('anipniiia.  Horn  ia  IMK,  and  rcartMl  in  Ntiph-s,  lu-  met  k<>  uiui-li  tmi^ 
plcion  in  the  Uominican  ( Irdor,  into  wiiich  in-  liad  entort-d,  tliat  hi;  llt-d,  aii<l  fmin 
tha.t  Ihue  on,  ltd  an  iinButlk-d  WU^.  lie  went  by  way  of  Home  and  npjHT  luly 
to4tt(n»a,  r^yoiiH,  'I'oulotiiit!,  Iicld  Uctun'-"  in  I'aris  and  Oxford,  Mu-n  in  Wiitni- 
berK  and  Ilidni.stftiit,  visiU'd  nlit*)  Vtarliiirfi,  I'm^nn',  Frankfort,  and  Zurich,  >nd 
flnaily,  in  Vmiicc,  niut  tbe  fate  of  codiIok  nito  Lh>e  hands  of  Uie  InquiAliiuo  If 
intachery.  lit;  was  dcUvcrud  ui  Kouu',  and  t.hcri<,  after  iinpriHoniii4-nL  forirT- 
bral  y't^nrs,  waM  burned,  IfH)!),  on  at^onnt  of  lii.H  HU'ndfntit  n<fuKjit  to  rtinicl. 
Ilijt  I^AlIn  works  (3  vol*.,  NapU*^,  l«8<i-Pl)  cimcvrn  jianly  Ihf  Lullian  art  (r*^ 
De  Imni/inam  iSiijiwrnm  e(  Me"ynm  CinnfiuiiiiioHc),  and  in  iiart  an*  didiwiK 
poenifl  or  meUiphywiral  tn-ati-ses  (/Jf  .VoHf///if  .Vioncrti  tt  Fi'jurti ;  Iff  TripUd 
Minhmt)  :  tlm  Italian  writUi^K  (vd.  by  A.  Wanner,  l^^ipn.  \H-2H,  new  ed.  by  V.ir 
IjlKanif,  "i  viiU,,  GiittlntCL-n,  IKHM")  are  partly  satirical  cniniMwItlona  (//  Citwlrl^, 
La  Cena  dallf  Cinvri,  Spncrin  di-lln  itfslia  TrSitnfante.,  liennnn  by  Kuhltnlicck, 
LelpH.  IHUO,  Cabala  dfi  Carallo  iVi/riMco),  and  on  the  olIht  hand,  the  molt 
compIi>t*.'  exponiiiuiia  of  his  doclriin-s ;  lH'tJimhi  iMla  Ctfwwi  Prindpio  ni  ('"*. 
German  bv  La-ssnn  (Kfrllu,  1H72)  ;  Dt\}U  Eraici  Furari;  DelV  ti\}iniltf,  Vnifttn 
«  Dri  Mortdi.  Vf.  li&iMvAmhHu.  fj.  ^.  (Piiri.s,  IRUU.)  ;  iMn.  Ueril,  Vita  di  <!.  B 
(Turin,  1*17),  and  I/t<i:ttminti  Juianiu  a  l».  li.  (I'unii,  ]8(i0)  ;  Cbr.  bi^wartin 
Kleinc  S'rhri/lfH,  1.  (Freiburg  18aJI) ;  11.  UruniUiofer,  (i.  H.'h  ]VeltaH9fAniiii»$ 
und  Vei'h<iHi;iiif»  (helps.  I»tf2).  [W.  Bntno.,  by  I.  Frith,  LoncL.  'ri11bMr;T. 
Whitakir  in  .ViN,i,  Vol.  IX. ]. 

Another  ttndi-iicy  itt  n-pn-rtcntt'd  by  Bernardino  Teleaio  Clt>0&-15^;  ^ 
rerum  Wi/ufvi  jtuta  pruprUt  prlitrlpin,  liume,  l.VJo  and  Naples,  lAfcW.  On  him 
seo  F.  Fiurftilino,  Floivnet-,  1^72  and  1874  ;  L.  Fcrri,  Turin,  Ibl-I),  and  btaiw» 
important  auc't:t:ii.Hor,  Tommaso  Campanolla,  Itorn  1608,  in  Stilo  of  CtlaUri>« 
ho  early  became  a  I>oininicaji,  was  ruBcoLtl  and  broufiht  t*»  Franco  iiftrr  mwf 
pcrsecutionB  and  an  iinprif^ontiient  of  .-several  yean*.  TlH-n*  lit;  bT.iuK-  intipoM 
with  the  Cart«aiaa  citclCi  and  <iiud  in  Faria,  ltl;jtf,  buf^ru  Uw  oumpleiioa  at  Oa 
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laSlUdn  of  hU  wrilinRs,  which  was  to  bo  call^  fngta^tratio  SfieHtiamm.    A 

'  v^iUon.  vritU  bt<^)?nipUical  intrcKluetion  by  dWDcnna  htu  apiwarvil  ('I'tirln, 

4).    Of  hit*  vtry  imuipmus  writin^rK  iiiny  bp  iiifiuiitiii-d :   Prtttlmmu^  PIiHom- 

kia  ImMaMrtinil't.  Iitl7  ;    Jtrttlix   Vliiinnufthut   Partvs  QmiUhih'  (with   tlie  np- 

illx.   CMUiM   HvlUi),    lta:t ;    Itt   Mf'iiairhiti   //ix;tt/«ic«,    Wih ;    I'hilu»u}ihioa 

alU  Piirtra  (^uim/He,  Khtri ;    t'nirrriHiUii  Phili^ifi>}'hiir  gru  inflapiijUficarum 

tjujln^inifiria  print- ij>lnj>tirtf»tmi,Ui:W.     ('f.  Baliliirliiiii.   VUa  f  Fil»soj!a 

v.   (Naples.   IIHO  and   IMS);   Uom.   Uurti.   \uovi  DocujueiiU  di   T.   (J. 

k 

Tfarnwiphical-uiiucini)  ()nrtriiii«  an?  found  witli  John  ReuchUn  (H&5-1G28  ; 
Ib-rrWo.  Viri.Hiu,  />r,-lrt''C((Wi«i/i'a(K<i),  Agrippa  ol  Nettesheim  (nHT-inSS; 
(ir  '^  r '.  '.tmphin:  Dr  iHiriiittnihte  r^t  i'liHt'iate  i)'ririi{inntm),TrsLacemco 

toTS.1  1",  Z'f  Uarmohia  Mnndi,  I'ariK,  IMK)- 

A  <•. ,".riaiii  and  indt-pi-inbiii  iliiiiktr  l«  'Ihcoplirastua  Uombftstui*  Par* 

Cttlsua  <'f  iloUfubt-im  \b»rn  I  ll'-i  nl  I-Uiirtieilelu.  lit-  )>»^f4^-d  an  adveutiirous  life, 
|ia»  ftiifnaor  iif  (.'libiia Utry  in  UaM-l.  and  died  in  SalzliurK,  VA\).  Aukiii^  hia 
hvfc«  <M.  by  IluM-r,  SlnLtMhiire.  lttltV>lO),  thtt  ratwt  inipnrtimt  arti  Uiv  0/>M 
iBn«i»fmm,  We  yroMC  Wumiarenri,  antl  ii**  jVofMrn  flm*m.  Cf.  R.  Eiicken, 
Ifttflj;'' fur  it'riH'tt.  iter  n^iirr.'ii  i'hil"-:,  llcidillirri;.  IK^tJ.  Of  bis  nunieroiu 
hpU  Lh«-  iu<*tt  iutiHTlnnt  arv  Johaiin  Baptist  van  Helmont  ()r>T7-ll!4'l  ;  <><■)-- 
tain  mI.  nf  hid  worlu,  lfttt8),  anil  lii"  »«>n,  Kninz  Mi-n-uriiw,  aUo  Robert  Fludd 
|&74-1i''^t7,  VhiUtMophia  Mofiii-a,  tiiida,  XUth),  and  othpra. 

Tbr  iifwl  ti'»u-wnrthy  dep-'eit  of  thcRe  uiovt'im'iils  ift  furmed  by  tbe  ductilno 
t  Jacob  Bo«tune.  He  waa  \fTa,  1570,  near  Uurlitz,  abtiorbt^  all  kijid»  of 
^niitbts  in  hit  vrandi'riiif.'R.  and  i|itietly  vlaboralfd  tbvni,  SotUiil  an  a  hIkw- 
^ftkrr  At  (ibrlilz,  bi'  canu)  forward.  KlIO,  wiUi  tii^  maiii  treatiM-  Aurorn,  which 
%  a  tat*T  lliuc  afwr  he  bod  been  temporarily  forcMl  in  keep  silence,  was  followed 
if  nsay  nihtTH,  amoDft  them  Mpeclallv  Vf^rziff  Fmo^n  ton  ttrr  SrrU  (1(12')), 
ffttrrium  Mngnum  { ]t\'2^).  Von  der  Uu'i'l'-nx'vthl  ( l(li*:l).  Ho  died  lti'J4.  Coll. 
lOffca  r<d.  by  Schicbler,  I^ips.  ISttlf.  Cf.  II  A.  Kf4:linfT,  ,7.  It.,  Hfin  J>6^n  tind 
Hne  Se/Lriftrn,  UorllU,  186U  ;  A.  J'elp,  J.  B.  der  iteutsrhe  PhUot^ph,  Leipe.  ISOO. 

^H  §  28.   The  Strangle  between  the  Traditiona. 

^Be  imraediiito  attairhment  to  tlie  Grcok  jihiluHOphy  which  hecrune 
IKdent  in  the  RenaissaiK^,  w-:is  not  entirely  witliuut  its  prtM^ctk'iit 
|l  tti«  Middle  Ages,  and  men  like  Hernard  of  Churtros  and  William 
If  Coaches  (of.  p.  302)  were  prototy{iea  of  the  union  of  an  increas- 
b|f  internst  for  knowledge  of  Nature  with  the  humanistic  move* 
iM-nt.  It  is  uoteworthy,  and  characteristic  of  the  chaitKiiig  fortune 
|f  traiisfflitted  doctrines,  that  now,  aa  tlien,  the  union  between 
Snnutnisni  and  natural  philottophy  attaches  itself  to  I'lato,  and 
ftandB  in  opposition  to  Aristotle. 

L  In  fat't,  the  revival  of  ancient  literature  showed  itself  at  first 
p  Uie  form  of  a  strengthening  of  Phtoniavi.  The  humanistic  move- 
bent  had  been  flowing  on  since  the  days  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Elooirarcio,  and  arose  frtun  the  interest  in  Roman  secular  literature 
irhieh  was  closely  connecteil  with  the  awakening  of  the  Italian 
baiinnal  consciousness;  hut  tliis  current  could  not  become  a  tIo- 
kori(Mi»  stream  until  it  received  the  help  of  the  impulse  from  with- 
out w'liieji  procetfded  from  tlie  nnnoval  of  the  Hy/^ntinc  scholars  to 
Italy.  Among  these  the  Aristotelians  were  of  like  number  and  im- 
witli  tho  Platouists,  but  the  latter  brought  that  which  was 
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relatively  less  known,  and  therefore  moru  impressive,  [u  additiog 
to  this,  Aristotlo  was  regarded,  in  the  West  as  the  philosopher  wh# 
was  in  agreement  with  the  Churtih  do<itrine,  and  thus  the  oppositi(n, 
whif'h  lonj^ed  for  soraetluag  new,  hoped  much  more  from  Plato:  ani 
still  further  there  w:ts  the  iesthetiu  charm  tluit  comes  fro«i  the  writ- 
ings of  the  great  Athenian,  and  for  which  no  time  was  more  keenly 
susceptible  ttian  this.  Thu8  Italy  Hrst  became  intoxieated  vitbui 
enthusiitsui  for  Phito  tliat  matched  that  of  departing  antiquity.  Ai 
if  to  connect  itself  immediately  with  this  latter  period,  the  Acutnaj 
was  agaiu  to  live  ui  Florence,  and  under  the  protection  of  tlu 
Medicis  a  rich  scientific  activity  actually  developed  here,  in  which 
a  reverence  was  paid  to  the  leaders  like  Gemistus  Pletho  and  ft-s- 
sarion  which  was  not  less  than  that  once  giveu  to  the  Seholarclis  oC 
NBO-PlatonUm, 

But  the  relationship  with  this  latter  system  of  thought  vent 
deeper;  the  Byzantine  tr^ulitiun,  in  which  the  l^latouic  doctrine  via 
received,  was  the  NooPIatonic  tratlition.  What  at  that  time  wa« 
taught  in  Florence  as  riatoui.sm  was  in  truth  Neo-Platonism.  Mar- 
silio  Fkiiio  translated  Plotinus  as  well  as  Platu,  and  his  "Blatouic 
Theology  "  was  not  much  different  from  that  of  Proclns.  So,  loo, 
the  fantastic  natural  philosojdiy  of  Palrizzi  is  in  its  conceptiooal 
basis  nothing  but  the  Neo-Flatonic  system  of  emanation ;  but  it  i» 
significant  that  in  this  ease  the  dualistic  elements  of  Neo-l'lato- 
nism  are  entirely  stripped  off,  and  the  monistic  tendency  brought  out 
more  purely  and  fully.  On  this  account  the  Neo-PIatonist  of  tb* 
Renaissance  places  in  the  foreground  the  hpantjf  of  the  tmnvrn;  ou 
this  account  even  the  deity,  the  Unomnia  (One-all)  is  for  hin  ft 
sublime  world-unity  which  includes  plurality  harmonionsly  wiUiin 
itself;  on  this  account  he  is  able  to  glorify  even  the  inBuity  of  tl« 
universe  in  a  way  to  fascinate  the  fancy. 

2.  The  pantheistic  tendency,  which  is  so  unmistakable  in  this, 
was  enough  to  make  tljis  Platonism  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Um 
Church,  and  tlms  to  give  its  Peripatetic  opponents  a  weloome  in- 
strument with  whinh  to  combat  it ;  and  an  instrument  that  was 
used  not  only  by  the  scholastic  Aristotfdians,  but  also  by  the  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  be  sui-e,  the  IHatonists  could  reproach  ih* 
new  humanistic  Aristuteliauism  far  its  naturalistic  tendencieSt  a»d 
praise  their  own  tendency  toward  the  sujier-sensuous,  as  alliefl  to 
Christianity.  Thus  the  two  great  traditions  of  Greek  philosopliy 
fought  their  battle  over  again,  while  eacli  charged  the  other  with 
its  unchristian  character.^     In  this  spirit  Pletbo,  in  his  yofuav  mrf- 

>  Quite  ihe  saiiiB  relution  is  rei<eaU'd  in  the  caw!  of  thf  difrcrent  Ki^ap«  o( 
ArUtotellaoBf  each  of  which  wished  to  be  regarded  onliodux,  —  even  nt  thu  ] 
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t^^  conducted  his  polemic  against  tJie  ArtstuteliauH,  and  incurred 
cby  cijndemnnliou  from  the  I'atriarfh  (Jcnnailios  in  Constanti- 
lie;  iu  this  spirit  George  of  XrebizouJ  luttacked  tlie  Academy, 
in  the  same  spirit,  though  milder,  Bessarion  auswered  him. 
Iius  lliL'  animosity  bclwefu  th«  two  Rchools,  and  the  literary  stir 
it  jinxluoed  in  antiquity,  were  transferred  to  liie  l^uaissanue,  and 
il  WLis  iu  raiii  that  men  like  Leonicus  Thomtpus  of  I'adua  (died 
1533)  adniouished  the  combatauts  to  uuderstauil  the  deeper  uuity 
that  subsists  between  the  two  heroes  of  philosophy. 

3.  Meanwhile  them  w;is  absolutely  no  unity  among  the  An'stote- 
tiams  Unnnselves.  The  Greeiau  interpreters  of  the  Stagirite  and 
their  adhert-uts  looked  down  with  as  much  contempt  upon  the 
Av«rroiftts  as  U])on  the  Thomists.  Ifoth  juussed  for  them  in  like 
nuuuier  an  barlartaus ;  they  themselves,  however,  were  for  the  most 
|)8irt  prt'iHissessed  iu  favour  of  that  int«rpret;ition  of  the  Master 
which  was  elostdy  allitnl  t4>  Stratonism,  and  whiidi  was  Ix^st  rt^pnv 
scntifd  omoug  the  comntentittors  by  Alexander  of  Apkrudisioi.  llei'e, 
too,  one  transmitted  theory  stood  iu  opjK>sitiun  to  the  others.  The 
oonflict  was  especially  severe  in  Padua,  wherc^  the  ArerwiMg  saw 
their  fortress  threatened  by  the  successful  activity  uf  J'omjtowUiua 
M  a  teacher.  The  main  point  of  controversy  Wiis  the  problem 
of  immortality.  Neither  (Kirty  admittt'd  a  full,  individual  inunor- 
toJiiy,  but  Averroism  believed  that  it  |K>ssossed  at  legist  a  compensa- 
tion for  thia  in  the  unity  uf  the  intellect,  while  the  Aiextnuiriits 
attarheil  even  the  rational  part  of  the  soul  to  its  animal  conditions, 
and  regarded  it  as  iHTishable  with  them.  <,'oune<;ted  with  thia  were 
the  diacuasiotiB  on  thecKlicy,  providence,  destiny  and  freedom  of  the 
will,  miracles  and  signs,  in  which  Pompcmazsi  frequently  inclined 
tttrougly  to  the  Stoic  dix'triue. 

Ki  the  course  of  time  this  de[>endence  ujun  commentators  and 
r  oppositions  wag  .also  stripjied  off,  and  the  way  prejare^l  for  a 
pun%  immediate  apprehension  of  Aristotle.  This  suceei^ded  best 
vith  Cirsalpinus,  who  avowed  his  complete  allegiance  to  ArisU>tle. 
An  equally  correct  uudei-standiug  of  the  Pcri)>atctic  system  was 
gained  by  the  German  Humanists  from  a  philological  standiwint, 
but  following  Mrlancthon's  precedent  they  adopted  this  in  their 

^«n  doctrine  only  in  so  far  as  it  agreed  with  Vrote^stant  dogma. 

^Mi  In  all  these  cases  the  atloptioa  of  Gre<.'k  jihilosophy  led  to  an 
opposition  to  Scholasticism  as  regards  the  real  content  or  matter  of 


ef  Um  **  twofol't  tnitti."  In  UiU  Uio  Avt^rroists,  especially,  were  ready,  and  so 
ItrAino  .-iKiiiit  that  (>ni>  uf  thfiti,  Nif»,  Lad  himwlf  entniiil«d  hy  the  l'o]ie  with 
il»  I  o(  I'<iiniinna2zi'fi  dncirinc  of  immortAlity.     Tbe  latter,  indet^l,  al«o 

<p* ■  i  ■  I  I    iii-flf  wltJi  tlie  suae  ghiuld. 
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the  opposing  systems.  Another  line  of  Haiuanlsra,  which  was  mow 
ia  syinpiitliy  with  Komaii  literature,  inclined  to  a  iiredomiiianUj 
forttifil  opijnsition,  of  which  John  of  Siilisbuiy  may  be  regarded  » 
a  mediaeval  foreioinner.  The  taate  of  tlie  Humanists  rebelled  against 
the  barbarous  outward  form  of  mediiBval  literature.  Aceustometl  to 
the  polished  refiuemeut  and  transparent  clearness  of  the  ancient 
writers,  they  were  not  able  to  value  rightly  the  kernel  bo  full  of 
chanicter,  which  lay  within  the  rotiyh  shell  nf  tho  scholastic  tenni- 
nology.  Tho  minds  of  the  llenaissanoe,  with  their  essentially  ae*- 
thetin  disposition,  had  no  louyer  any  feeliii;?  for  the  abstract  nature 
of  that  science  of  abstract  couceptions.  Tbiis  they  opened  the  Itattltf 
in  all  directions,  with  the  weapons  of  jest  and  of  earnest;  instep  of 
conceptions  therf  demmtded  ihittfjs ;  instead  of  artificially  eoustracted 
words,  the  language  of  the  cultivated  world  ;  instead  of  subtle  proofs 
and  distinctions,  a  tasteful  exposition  that  should  s[)eak  to  tbe 
imagination  and  heart  of  the  living  man. 

Lanreiitliis  Valla  was  the  first  to  make  this  cry  resonnd.  Agrio- 
ola  took  it  up  in  lively  controversy,  and  Knisinns  also  joined  ia 
The  models  of  these  men  were  Cicero  and  Quintiliau,  :uid  wheu  at 
their  hand  the  method  of  philosophy  was  to  bo  changed,  the  scho- 
lastic dialectic  was  dishjciged  and  in  its  idace  were  introduced  the 
principles  of  rhetoric  ami  grammar.  The  true  dialectic  is  Uir 
science  of  discourse.'  The  "  Aristotidian  "  lo^io  theref6re  bocomM 
the  object  of  most  violent  polemic;  the  doctrine  of  the  HyUogism  is 
to  be  siinpli6ed  and  driven  from  its  commanding  situation.  The 
syllogism  is  incapable  of  yielding  anything  now;  it  is  an  unfniitfal 
form  of  thought.  This  wus  later  emphasised  by  Bruno,  Bacon,  aiid 
Descartes,  ns  strongly  as  by  these  Hunumists. 

But  the  more  closely  the  dominance  of  the  syllogism  was  con- 
nected with  dialectical  "  UeaSism,"  the  more  nominalistic  and  bftrmi* 
nistie  motives  connected  themselves  with  the  humanistic  opposition. 
This  showa  itself  in  tho  cases  of  Vtves  and  NixoHua,  They  are 
zealous  against  the  reign  of  universal  conceptions;  in  thU,  according 
to  Vives,  lies  the  true  reason  for  the  mediaeval  corruption  of  th« 
sciences.  Universals,  Nizolins  teaches,'  are  collective  names  wliit-'h 
arise  by  "comprehension,"  not  by  abstraction;  individual  thiii(,'» 
with  their  qualities  constitute!  reality.  It  contrerns  ais  to  apprehenJ 
the.se,  and  thn  secttnrlary  activity  of  the  understanding  which  e-oTu- 
pares,  is  to  bt;  carried  <(Ut  :is  simply  and  unartificially  as  poasible. 
Hence  all  metaphysical  assumptions,  which  have  marlo  so  great  > 
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lifficulty  in  previous  dialectic^  must  be  bunisbed  from  logio.    Ein- 
;firicism  can  use  only  a  purely  formal  logic. 
Tbo  "njifcural"  dialectic,  however,  wtia   sought  in   rhotorio  and 
Lgrainmar,  for,  Ramus  held,  it  sliuuld  teach  us  only  to  fallow  iu  our 
I  voluntary  thinking  the  same  laws  which,  aocordiug  to  the  nature  of 
[  reiison,  control  also  our  involuntary  thinking,  and  present  thomsolves 
I  spontaneously  in  the  correct  expression  of  this  involuntary  ])roceB8 
of  tliought.     In  all  reflection,  however,  the  essential  thliig^  is  to 
discover  the  point  of  view  that  is  determinative  for  the  cjuestiua, 
and  then  to  apply  this  correctly  to  the  subject.     Aceor<linRly  Ramus, 
following  a  remark  of  Vives,'  divides  his  new  dialectic  into  the  doc- 
I  trines  of  Invenlio  and  Jitdicium.     The  first  part  la  a  kind  of  general 
logic,  which  yet  cannot  avoid  introducing  again  in  the  form  of  the 
*•  iocr'  the  categories,  sutih  as  Causality,  Inherence,  Genus,  etc.,  and 
Uiufl,  enumerating  them  without  system,  falls  into  the  naJfve  meta- 
physics of  the  ordinary  idea  of  the  world.     The  doctrine  of  judgment 
is  developinl  by  Karuus  in  thn^e  stages.     The  first  is  the  simple  de- 
cisiou  of  the  question  by  subsuming  the  object  under  the  discuvered 
point  of  view ;   here  the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  has  its  place, 
which  is  accordingly  much  smaller  than  formerly.     In  the  second 
place  the  judgment  is  to  unite  cugiiitions  that  belong  together  to  a 
systematic  whole,  by  definition  and  division  ;  its  highest  task,  how- 
ever, it  fulfils  only  when  it  brings  all  knowledge  into  relation  to 
God,  and  finds  it  grounded  iu  liim.    Thus  natural  dialectic  culminates 
iu  theosophy.' 

Slight  as  was  the  depth  and  real  originality  of  this  rhetorical 
system,  it  yet  excited  great  respeet  in  a  time  that  was  eager  for  tho 
new.  In  Genuauy,  especially,  Kamists  and  anti-Kamista  engaged 
in  vehement  controversy.  Among  the  friends  of  the  system,  Jo- 
hanvefi  Sturm  is  es|H3cially  worthy  of  note,  a  typical  imdngogue  of 
Humanism,  who  set  the  task  for  education  of  bringing  the  stdiolur 
to  the  point  where  he  knows  things,  and  how  to  judge  concerning 
tbem  from  a  correct  point  of  view,  and  to  speak  in  cultivated 
manner. 

5.  A  characteristic  feature  of  this  movement  is  its  cool  relation 
toward  metai>hysic8;  this  very  fact  proves  its  derivation  from  the 
Roman  jKipular  philosophy.  Cicero,  to  whom  it  especially  attached 
itself,  was  particularly  inHuontial  by  virtue  of  bis  Academic  Scepti- 
cism or  Frobahilisni.  Surfeit  of  abstract  discussions  alienated 
a  considerable  i>art  of  the   Humanists  from  the  great  systems  of 
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antiquity  also.  The  extonsion  of  religious  unbelief  or  iodiffertal- 
ism  was  an  additional  motive  to  make  scepticism,  appear  in  mwiy 
circles  as  the  right  temper  for  the  cultivated  man.  Thecbannol 
outer  life,  the  glitter  of  rofinod  nivilisatJon,  did  the  rest  to  briajs 
about  indiffert'uce  toward  philosophical  8ubil<;tics. 

This   acepticisni  of  the    man   of   the   world   was  brought  to  iu 
complete  expression  hy  Montaitjnp..     With    the  easy  grace  and  fiU' 
npRs  of  expression  of  a  great  writer,  he  thus  gave  French  Utenituw 
a  fuudamcntal   tone  which   has  ii^uuiined  its  esseutial   cLamrwr. 
But  this  movement  also  runs  in  the  ancient  track,     Whatewr  o( 
philiwnphical   thought  is  found  in  the  "  Essays "  arises  from  Pyr- 
rhouisiii.     Hereby  a  threa<l  of  tradition  which  had  for  a  long  time 
been  let  fall  ia  again  taken  up.     The  relativity  of  theoretical  opin- 
lous  aud  etliicai   theories,  tlie   illusions   uf    the  senses,  the  c!*1t 
between  subject  aud  objei^t,  the  couataut  change  in  which  both  are 
involved,  the  ilejwndence  of  all  the  work  of  the  intellect  upon  siich 
doubtful  data, — all  these  arguments  of  ancient  Scepticism  meet  us 
here,  not  in  systcunatic  form,  but  incidentally  in  connection  wltli 
the  dinctission  of  individual  questious,  and  thus  in  a  much  more 
inipre.ssive  manner. 

i'yi  I  hoiiisui  was  at  the  same  time  revived  in  a  much  more  who- 
lastic  form  by  Sunchez^  and  yet  in  a  lively  manner,  and  not  without 
hope  tliat  a  sure  iii.sight  might  yet  at  some  time  be  allowetl  to  mut 
Ho  Cfuududes  individual  chapters,  and  the  whole  work,  with 
'^  Neifnit'f  At  pffo  nescio.  Quid/"  To  this  great  "  Quid  ?  "  he  hii 
indeed  giveu  uu  answer,  and  guidance  to  a  true  knowledge  was  % 
debt  that  he  did  not  discharge.  But  he  left  no  doubt  as  to  tt« 
direction  in  which  he  sought  it.  Tt  was  the  same  whi<:h  Montaigne 
also  pointt^d  out:  science  must  free  itself  from  the  word-lumber  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  and  put  its  questions  directly  to  thinf;6 
themselves.  Thus  Sanchez  demands  a  new  knowledge,  and  hw. 
indeed,  a  dim  foreboding  of  it,  hut  where  and  h<iw  it  is  to  be  sought 
he  is  not  prepared  to  say.  In  many  passages  it  seems  as  though  be 
wovild  proceed  to  empirical  investigation  of  Nature,  but  just  herrhe 
cannot  get  b<'youd  tlio  sceptical  doctrine  of  outer  perception,  ami  if 
he  recognises  the  greater  certainty  of  iimer  exjierienee,  this  inner 
ex]>erience  in  turn  loses  its  value  because  of  its  indefiuitenesR 

Charron  comes  forward  with  firmer  step,  since  he  kee]>s  befi"9 
liim  the  practii^al  end  of  wisilom.  Like  his  two  predecessors  he 
doubts  tlie  possibility  of  certain  theoretical  knowledge ;  in  this 
respect  all  three  set  up  tbe  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  faith- 
a  metaphysics  can  be  revealed  only  \  the  human  power  of  knowl- 
edge is  not  sufficient  for  it.    But,  proceeds  Charruu.  the  huiiuu> 
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nowiBg  faculty  is  all  the  more  sufficient  for  that  splj'-knowledge 
rbich  is  requisite  for  the  moral  life.  To  this  self-knowledge 
"belongs,  above  all,  the  humility  of  the  sceptic  who  has  uo  confidence 
that  he  knows  anything  truly,  and  in  tliis  humility  is  i-ooted  tlie 
freedom  of  upLrit  with  which  he  everywhere  withholds  his  theoretical 
judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  eoinnuiiul  of  righteuua- 
nesa  and  of  tlic  fultilment  of  duty  is  known  without  a  doubt  in 
this  self-knowledge. 

This  diversion  toward  the  practical  realm,  as  might  be  expeuted 
from  the  general  tendency  of  the  time,  was  not  permaniMit.  The 
later  Sceptics  turned  the  theoretical  side  of  the  Pyrrhonic  tradi- 
tion Offiia  to  the  fronts  and  the  effect  which  resulted  from  this 
tondenry  for  the  geiierul  tone  of  the  tiuie  applied  ultimately,  for  the 
most  (Kirt,  to  the  certainty  of  dogmatic  couvietious. 

6.  The  Churcft  dwiritie  could  no  longer  master  these  uuissea  of 
thought  which  now  miule  their  way  so  jiowcrfully  into  the  life  of 
thiH  pericul,  us  it  hail  suiH:eede<i  in  iluliig  with  the  Arabian-AristntCv- 
liuD  invasion:  this  new  world  of  ideas  was  tuu  mauifold  and  too  full 
of  antitheses,  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  assimilative  power  of  the 
Church  dogma  wjis  too  far  exhaiusted.  The  Roman  Chun:h  limited 
itself,  therefore,  to  defmuling  its  spiritual  and  exterual  power  with 
all  the  means  ut  its  disposal,  and  Wiis  only  concerned  to  fortify  its 
own  truditiou  and  make  it  as  sure  iis  possible  within  itself.  In  this 
changed  form  the  Jesuits  now  performed  the  s:ime  tiisk  that  in  tlie 
thirteenth  century  bail  fallen  to  the  mendicant  orders.  With  their 
help  the  definitive  and  complete  form  of  Church  dogma  was  fixed 
against  all  innovations  at  the  Council  uf  Trent  (lo<i3),  and  Thomism 
declared  to  be  authoritative  in  essentials  for  philosophical  doctriue. 
Thereafter  there  could  be  nu  more  any  question  as  to  changes  of 
principle,  but  only  as  to  more  skilful  presentations  and  occasional 
insertions.  In  this  way  the  Church  excluded  iLs(df  from  the  fresh 
movement  of  the  time,  aud  the  philosophy  dependent  upon  it  fell 
into  unavoidable  stagnation  for  the  next  following  centuries.  Even 
tlie  short  after-bloom  which  Scholasticism  exjierieuced  about  1600 
ill  the  universities  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  bore  no  real  fruit. 
Suarez  was  an  important  wriU^r,  <dear.  aciute,  accurate,  and  with  a 
grt^at  capacity  for  a  luminous  disposition  of  his  thoughts;  he  sur- 
passes also,  to  a  considerable  degree,  most  of  the  older  Scholastics  in 
the  form  of  his  expression;  but  in  the  eontent  of  his  doctrine  he  is 
bound  by  tradition,  and  a  like  constraint  will  be  understoo<l  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  case  of  the  collective  work  of  the  Jesuits  of 
Coimbra. 

Over  agaiust  tills  form  of  religious  tradition,  another  now  made 
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antiquity  also.  The  extension  of  leiij^rious  unbelief  or  indiflrp 
ism  was  an  additional  motive  to  make  »^.epttcism  ap|»efir  in 
circles  as  the  right  temper  for  the  cultivated  in;ui.  Thecturmof 
outer  life,  the  glitter  of  refilled  civiH»atiun,  did  the  rest  to  bna|; 
about  indifference  toward  philosophical  subtleties. 

This  sccpticiam  of  the  roan  of  the  world  was  brought  to  ill 
complete  expression  by  Montaigne,  With  the  easy  gnice  and  fiiw* 
nessof  ejqiressinn  of  a  great  writer,  he  thus  jpive  Fremdi  litentiun 
a  fiitidanieiital  tone  whieh  has  remained  itH  esBentiui  eltanietcc 
But  tlii.s  movement  also  runs  in  the  aueieut  tnu?k.  Whatever  o( 
philMsuphical  thouj,'ht  is  found  in  the  " Essays *' arises  from  Pyr- 
rhonism, llc-riiby  a  thread  of  tradition  whitdi  had  for  a  long  tiaw 
bet'U  Ift  fall  is  a^ain  taken  up.  The  i-clativity  of  theoretical  opia- 
ions  and  ethical  theories,  the  illusions  of  the  senaes,  the  el#ft 
between  suhicct  and  objtirt,  the  constant  change  in  which  Ixithue 
involved,  the  dependence  of  all  the  work  of  the  intellect  uptm  saA 
doubtful  data, — all  these  arguments  of  ancient  ■Scepticiam  nievlui 
here,  not  in  systematic  forni,  but  incidentally  in  connection  mih 
the  discussion  uf  individual  <]^uostious,  ;uid  thus  in  a  mqch  nunv 
impressive  manner. 

Pyrrhonism  wa«  at  the  samo  time  revivnd  in  a  much  more  wbo- 
lastic  form  by  <Sanchez,  and  yet  in  a  lively  manner,  and  not  wiUimt 
hope  that  a  sure  insight  might  yet  at  some  time  be  allowed  to  mo. 
He  concludes  individual  rhaptcrs,  and  the  whole  work,  with 
"  ^exciitf  At  ego  itescio.  Quidf"  To  tliis  gr«at  '•  Quid  ?  "  he  hn 
iudeed  given  no  answer,  and  guidance  to  a  true  knowledge  wu  i 
debt  that  he  did  not  discharge.  But  he  left  no  douH  aii  tollv 
direction  in  which  he  sought  it.  It  w;i5  the  same  whinh  MonUifW 
also  pointed  nut:  science  must  free  itself  from  the  iv  ■■•ruf 

the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  and  put  its  questions  din    ■ ..     .   :i. 
themselves.     Thus  Sanchez  demands  a  new   knowledge^  and 
indeed,  a  dim  foreboding  of  it,  but  where  and  how  it  is  to  be  i 
he  is  not  prepared  to  say.     In  many  passages  it  seenu)  as  thoo 
would  proceed  to  empirical  investigation  of  Nature,  bvi 
cannot  got  beyond  t!ie  sceptical  doctrino  of  <" 
he  recognises  the  greater  certainty  of  inner  ' 
exjierience  in  turn  loses  its  value  because  of  iiat  in 

Charron  comes  forward  with  firnn'r  >' 
him  the  practical  end  of  wisdom.     Lik- 
doubts  the   possibility  of  w^rtaiu   the^>retical   ku 
respect  all  three  si;t  up  the  author!  fv    '' 
a  metaphysics  can  be  reve.aled  onl;,  , 
edge  is  not  sufficient  for  it.     Bat,   p 
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knowiug  faculty  is  all  the  more  sufficicDt  for  that  self-knowletlge 

I  which   is   requisite   for  the   moral    life.      To   this  self-kiiuwludge 

^  belongs,  aiK>ve  all,  the  hximiUty  of  the  sceptit;  who  has  no  confiilenoe 

I  that  he  kuovrs  auythiog  truly,  and  In  this  humility  is  rooted  the 

freptloiu  of  spirit  with  which  he  everywhere  withliolds  hia  tlieoreliunl 

judK»ifi»t.     Oil  the  oth(!r  hand,  the  ethical  eomiiiand  of  riglitfuus- 

ness  and  of  the  fulHlment  of  duty  is  kuuwu  witltout  a  doubt  in 

this  self-knowledge. 

This  (iiveraioii  ttiwarfl  the  practical  realm,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  general  tendency  of  the  time,  was  not  pernument.  The 
later  Sceptics  turned  the  theoretical  side  of  the  Pyrrhoriic  tradi- 
tion again  to  the  front,  and  the  effect  which  resulted  from  this 
tendency  for  the  general  tone  of  the  time  applied  ultimately,  f or  tho 
must  part,  to  the  cei-tainty  of  dogmatic  convictions. 

6.  The  Church  doctrine  could  no  longer  master  these  masses  of 
thonght  which  now  mude  their  way  so  powerfully  into  tlie  life  of 
this  pericRl,  iis  it  had  sm-ceeded  in  doing  with  the  Arabian-Aristote- 
lian invasion :  this  new  world  of  ideas  was  too  manifold  and  too  fnll 
of  antitheses,  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  assimilative  pjjwer  of  the 
Church  dogma  wju*  too  far  exhausted.  Thu  Roman  Chureli  limited 
itself,  therefore,  to  defending  its  spiritual  and  external  power  with 
all  the  meiins  at  its  disposal,  and  was  only  eonccrned  to  fortify  ita 
own  tradition  and  make  it  as  sure  us  possible  within  itself.  In  this 
changed  form  the  Jes\iits  now  jjerformed  the  same  task  that  in  the 
thirteenth  century  ha<l  fallen  to  tlie  mendicant  orders.  With  their 
help  the  definitive  and  complete  form  of  Chiirtrh  dogma  was  fixed 
liust  all  innovations  at  the  Couneil  of  Trent  (15(j3),  anil  Tftttmism 
dared  to  be  authoritative  in  essentials  for  philosophiciil  doctrine. 
Thereafter  there  could  be  no  more  any  question  as  to  changes  of 
prinri(.le,  but  only  as  to  more  skilful  presentations  and  occasional 
insertions.  In  this  way  the  C'hurnh  excluded  itself  from  the  fresh 
movomont  of  the  time,  and  the  philosophy  dependent  u^von  it  fell 

^<ir  flit*  next  following  centuries.     Even 

Schohisticism  experienced  about  IGOO 
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its  appearance  in  the  Protestant  churches.  Here,  too,  the  opposttioD 
clairaiicl  the  older  tradition,  anil  put  aside  its  mcdiieval  inoitilicatioiis 
and  developments.  The  Keformation  desired  to  renew  ori^nal  Chris- 
tianity as  against  Catholicism.  It  drew  the  circle  of  the  canonical 
books  narrower  again ;  putting  aside  the  Vulgate,  it  recognised  only 
the  Greek  text  as  authoritative ;  it  returned  to  the  Kicene  creed.  The 
controversy  over  dogmas  in  the  sixteenth  century  —  theoretically 
considered  — hinges  upun  the  question,  which  tradition  of  Chh»- 
tianity  shall  bo  the  binding  one. 

But  the  theological  antithesis  drew  the  philosophical  antithesis 
after  it,  and  here  again  a  relation  was  repeated  which  had  appcarfti 
at  many  jiotnts  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  doctrine  of  Autfui- 
tine,  the  religious  need  found  a  deeper,  richer  satisfaction,  aoil  a 
luor©  immediate  expression  than  in  the  nimonptions  worked  out  by 
the  Scholastics.  Earnestness  in  the  eousoiousness  of  sin,  i>assiuDst« 
longing  for  redemption,  faith  that  was  internal  in  its  source  ami 
its  nature,  —  all  these  were  traits  of  Aupustine's  nature  wfiici 
rcpoateii  tluMiiselves  in  Luther  and  Calnin.  But  it  is  (tidy  m  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin  thiU  the  permanent  influence  of  the  great  Church 
Father  is  sliowii ;  an<l  yet  just  by  this  means  an  antafioiiiam  betfc^ 
Thomimn  and  Anffunthiianiitm  was  nnce  more  created,  which  evin<i'i 
itself  iis  especially  important  in  the  French  literature  of  the  sevi-u 
tecnth  century  (cf.  §  30  f.).  For  tlic  Catholics  under  the  guidaufi; 
of  Jesuitism,  Thomas  was  the  ruling  authority;  for  the  Itefonnwl 
Churtdies,  and  for  the  freer  tendencies  in  Catholicism  itself,  Augus- 
tine held  the  same  position. 

German  Protestantism  followed  other  courses.  In  the  develop- 
ment uf  the  Lutheran  dogma,  Luther's  genius  was  aided  by  the  c«- 
opnration  of  Mehtncthon  and  thus  of  Mumanitmi.  Little  as  the 
theoretico-aisthetioal  and  religiously  indifferent  nature  of  the 
Hunumists'  might  aticord  with  the  mighty  power  of  Luther's  soul 
with  its  profound  faith,  ho  was,  nevertheless,  obliged,  when  he  would 
give  his  work  scientific  form,  to  acnommodate  himself  to  the  neoe»-  m 
sity  of  bormwing  from  philosophy  the  cunce])tious  with  which  to  hiy 
his  foundations.  Hero,  however,  Me]ancthon*s  hiirnionising  (lature 
came  in,  and  while  Luther  hatl  passionately  rejecte^l  scholastic 
Aristotelianism,  his  learned  aasuemte  iutrodureil  humanigtic  Ari»^ 
totetiatthm  as  the  philomphy  of  Pmte.ttnntimn.  liere,  too,  opposing 
the  older  tradition  to  the  remutUdled  Inulition.  This  origiual 
Aristuteliajiijiiu  had  to  be  curreuted  in  many  passages,  to  be  sure,  b; 


'  On  ilie  rrlalii'ti  nf  tlie  Reformation  and  Humanism  cf.  Tli.  Zif^ltr.  GrxhA 
dtr  Kihik,  U.  411  ff. 
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tteans  of  the  Scripturea,  and  tlie  cumbination  of  (toctrines  could  not 
reach  such  an  or^nic  union  as  hail  boon  attained  by  the  slow  ripen- 
ing of  Thomism  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the  reri{>:Ltr'tio  system  was 
ID  this  insUu)C«  treated  ratlier  as  but  a  sujiplemeut  to  tlieulogy  in  tiie 
dppartinont  of  profane  science,  and  for  this  t>nd,  Melaiicthun  knew 
bow  to  sift,  arrange,  and  set  forth  the  material  in  his  text-biiuks  with 
so  threat  skill  that  it  lK?c:une  the  basis  for  a  doctrine  which  wiis  in 
the  main  one  in  its  nature,  and  as  such  was  ttuight  at  the  Trotestant 
aniversities  for  two  centuries. 

7.  But  in  l'rotestautl»ni  there  were  still  other  traditional  foroes 
active.  liUther'a  work  of  lilieration  ourei]  its  orii^iii  and  its  success 
tkot  leaat  to  Mtfsticiam,- — not  indeed  to  that  sublime^  spiritualise<l 
form  of  viewing  tlie  world  to  which  the  genius  of  Master  Eckltart 
ha*i  given  expression,  but  to  the  movement  of  deepest  piety  which, 
aft  "  pnu-tical  Mysticism,"  had  spread  from  the  Uhinn  in  the  ''  league 
of  the  Friends  of  God,"  and  in  the  "  Urothers  of  the  Common  Life." 
For  lliis  Jlysticism,  the  disposition,  purity  of  heart,  and  the  iinita^ 
tion  of  Christ  were  the  sole  content  of  religion;  assent  to  dug- 
BM,  the  extental  works  of  holiness,  the  whole  worldly  organisation 
of  Church  life,  appeared  to  be  matters  of  indifTorenc«  and  even 
hintlranees:  tlie  belif^ving  soul  demands  unty  the  freedom  uf  its  own 
rdigioQS  life,  —  a  demand  tliat  tninsetnids  all  these  outwartl  works. 
Tliis  wna  the  inner  source  of  the  Reforinatiuu.  Luther  himself  hod 
not  only  searched  Augustine,  he  hitd  also  e<lited  the  ••  (Jtfrman  The- 
idogg" :  and  his  word  let  loose  the  storm  of  this  religious  longing, 
vith  which,  in  the  conflict  against  Kome,  an  Impulse  of  national 
im]ei>endencc  was  also  mingled. 

But  whun  the  Protttstant  State  Church  became  again  coiuiolidated 
in  the  fixed  forms  of  a  theoretical  system  of  doctrine,  and  clung  to 
this  the  more  anxiously  in  proportion  as  it  was  obliged  to  struggle 
for  its  existiMUv  in  iIhi  strife  of  Confessitjns,  then  the  snpra-eonfes- 
sioiial  impulse  of  Mysticism  became  undeceived,  as  did  also  the 
national  oonsciouanesB.  The  theological  fixation  of  the  thought  of 
the  Reformation  appeared  as  its  niin,  and  as  Luther  had  ont-e  waged 
his  warfare  ag^unst  tlie  "aophialry"  of  the  Scholastics,  so  now  a 
movement  of  Mysticism  that  was  quietly  stirring  farther  and  wider 
among  the  people,  directed  itself  against  his  own  creation.  In  men 
like  Ojiiawier  and  Schtrenckfeld  he  had  to  contend  against  parts  of 
hia  ojrn  nature  and  its  development  But  in  this  movement  it 
beoame  evident  that  the  doctrines  of  medieval  Mysticism  had  been 
qoietly  maintained  and  continued  in  legendary  form  amid  all  kinds 
of  fantastic  ideaA  and  obscure  imagery.  The  Mysticism  which  comefi 
to  light  in  the  teachings  of  men  like  Sehaalian  Frauckf  or  in  the 
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secretly  inr<^iilate(l  tracts  of  Valentine  Weigcl,  has  its  support  in  the  I 
idealism  of  Kckhurt,  which  traiisfurmed  jiU  the  outer  ijitu  tlie  ituw. 
all  the  liistorical  into  the  eternal,  aiul  saw  ia  the  process  of  Naton 
and  histnry  hut  the  symbol  ot'  the  spiritual  and  divine.     Thisctn*) 
stitutedj  thoufjh  frequently  iu  strauge  form,  the  deeper  ground  «<■ 
the  battle  which  the  Mystics  of  the  sixteenth  century  waged  in 
Gernuuiy  ag-aiiist  the  "letter"  of  theology. 

8.  Look  where  we  will  in  the  intellectual  moremeut  of  the  fif- 
teenth aud  uixteeuth  ceuturtes,  wo  see  everywhere  tracUbion  ursyid 
aRainat  tradition,  and  every  controversy  is  a  battle  between  trsnv 
initted  doftrines.  The  spirit  of  the  Western  peoples  lias  now  takes 
up  into  itself  the  entire  material  which  the  past  offers  for  iU  rot 
ture,  and  in  the  feverish  excitement  into  which  it  is  final!  - 
direct  contact  with  the  highest  achievements  of  ancient  s« 
strugg^les  upward  ti)  the  attainment  of  complete  independence.  U 
feels  sufficiently  hardened  to  execute  work  of  its  owu,  aud  overfln** 
ing  with  its  wealth  of  thonglit,  it  seeks  new  tasks.  One  fecU  Uit 
im[)u1sivc  blood  of  youth  pulsate  in  its  literature,  as  though  some- 
thing unheard  of,  sumethin^;  wliicli  had  never  before  been,  miat 
now  come  into  being.  Tlie  men  of  the  Itenaissauce  announce  to  us 
nothing  less  than  the  a]ii)roach  of  a  total  renovation  of  strienee  and 
of  the  state  of  humanity.  The  warfare  betweeu  the  traiuniittcd 
doctrines  leads  to  a  surfeit  of  the  past;  learned  research  into  U» 
old  wisdom  ends  with  throwing  iiside  all  l)ouk-ruhliisli,  and  full  of 
the  youthful  joy  of  ilawuiiig,  growing  life,  the  mind  gops  forlh  int<i 
the  cosmic  life  of  Nature  ever  young. 

Tlio  clasi^ic^al  portrayal  of  this  temjier  of  the  Renaissance  is  ihe 
first  mouolugue  in  Goethe's  FausL 

§  29.   Hacrocosm  and  Hicrocosm. 

By  Scotism  aud  Terminisra  the  faith*metaphysics  of  the  Bfid 
Ages   hatl  become   disintegrated   and  split  in   twain:    everything 
supersensuous  hiid  been  given  to  dogma,  and  as  the  objoot  of  phik»i 
ophy  there  remained  the  world  of  experience.     But  iM'foM*  thoagb 
had  as  yet  had  time  to  become  clear  as  to  the  methods  and  specijJ'' 
problems  of  this  secular  knowlndge,  Humanism,  and  with  it  above 
all,  the  Platonic  Weltaiuirhaittiuff,  hurst  in.   No  wonder  tluit  the  soin* 
tiou  of  the  problem,  which  was  itself  at  first  seen  but  dimly,  was  fint 
sought  in  connection  with  this  theory :  and  this  tio'trine  must  hav* 
]>een  the  more  welcome,  esjiecially  in  its  Neo-Platonio  form,  as  it 
showed   the  world  of    the  supersensuous  prcsageful  in  tlie  baek-^ 
ground,  but  made  the  particulars  of  the  world  of  sense  stand  m 
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distinctly   in   purposefully   defined    outlines.     The  8U]>prsensuoa8 
itself,  and  all  therein  that  was  connected  with  man's  religious  life, 
might  be  cheerfully  set  off  to  theology  ;  philosuphy  eould  tledic4ite 
j  itself  to  the  task  of  being  natural  science,  with  all  the  calmer  con- 
1  science  in  proportion  as  it  followed  the  Neo-Platonic  precedent  of 
I  apprehending  Nature  as  a  product  of  spirit,  and  thus  believtHi  that 
I  in  the  conception  of  the  deity  it  retained  a  point  of  unity  for  the 
i  diverging  branches  of  science,  the  spiritual  and  the  serular.     Did 
.  theology  teach  how  God  reveals  himself  in  the  Script  urt,  it  was  now 
!  tlie  business  of  philosophy  to  apprehend  with  admiration  his  revela- 
tion in  yatiire.     On  this  aeoount  the  beginnings  of  modem  natural 
icience  were  tkeoaophical  and  thoroughly  Neo-Flatonic. 
'      L   Tlie  characteristic  fact,  however,  is  that  in  this  revival   of 
Npo-Plfttonism,  the  last  dualistic  motives  which  had  l>elnngcd  to  the 
aome  were  also  completely  set  aside.     They  disappeared  together 
with  the  specifically  religious  interest  which  had  supported  theoii 
ind  the  theoretical  element  of  rec^jgnisiug  in  Nature  the  nreative 
divine  [mwer  earae  forward  pure  and  unraixe<l.'     The  fundamentiU 
tendency  in  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  was  therefore 
'Ute  fanciful  or  imaginative  eouception  of  the  divine  unit;/  of  (he  fiv- 
■tn^  All,  the  atlmiration  of  the  macrocoinn  :  the  fundamental  thought 
'of  I'lotinua  of  the  beauty  0/  the  universe  has  been  taken  up  by  no 
Ibther  time  so  sympnthetieally  aa  by  this;  and  this  beauty  was  now 
blso  reganlerl  as  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  Idea.     Such  a  view 
%a  expressed  in  almost  entirely  Neo-Platonic  forma  by  Patrixzi,  in  a 
ftuore  original  form  and  with  strongly  i>ootieal  quality  by  Giordano 
JirHno,  and  likewise  by  Jacob  Bofhme.     With  Kruno  the  symbol  of 
^le  all-forming  and  all-animating  ]>rimitive  light  is  still  dominant 
^rf.  \i,  345);  with  Bochme,  on  the   contrary,  wc   find  tliat  of  the 
.orgaoism ;  the  world  is  a  tree  which  from  root  to  tiower  and  fniit 
Ti  pertneatiHt  by  one  life-giving  sap,  and  which  is  formed  and  ordered 
'from  within  outward  by  its  own  germinal  activity.' 

In  this  inheres  naturally  the  inclination  to  complete  monism  and 
ijHudheiMm.  Everything  must  have  its  eutise,  and  the  last  cause  can 
rbe  but  one,  —  God.*  Ho  is,  acconling  to  Hruno,  at  the  same  time 
I  the  formal,  the  efficient,  and  the  final  cause;  according  to  Boehmo 
^be  is  »t  once  the  rational  ground  and  cfHcicnt  caus«  (*'  Urgrund^^ 
\mni\  "  Ursarhe")  of  the  worhl  (prindpium  and  cai(.m  with   Hruno). 


^      ■  In  n  certain  aenAc  tbU  miftbt  also  be  exprcaseil  by  dayUv;  that  thereby  the 
|8fa^  c-kmrnls  of  Neo-l'Uutiiwm  came  with  oontroUing  force  Into  the  forv- 

I      *  CL  the  remarkable  afuceineiit  between  Unino,  Delia  Causa  Pr.  e.  {/.,  II. 

(Lug;.  1.  :^')l  f.)  and  ilivhme,  Aunrra,  VorreJf. 
I      •  Aurvra^  ChAp.  III. 
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Hence  the  universe  is  also  nothing  but  "the  essential  nature  of  God 
himself  made  creatnral."'  Ami  yet  the  idea  of  the  tninscendencr 
of  God  is  here,  too,  connected  with  tliis  view,  as  it  hail  been  in  Xeo- 
Platonisnu  Boehuie  liukls  that  Guil  sliould  \y&  thought  not  u  a 
fornft  devoid  of  reason  ntid  **siiHn<'»\"  but  as  tlie  " all-knowing, all- 
seeitig,  uU-heariug,  all-HuieLUng,  all-tastin<;''  .spirit:  and  liruno  addt 
another  analogy ;  for  him  God  ia  the  artiat  who  worka  unceadiugly 
and  fihapes  out  his  iuuor  nature  to  rich  life. 

ilariuuny  ih  aotjurdingly,  for  Itruno  abu,  the  inmost  nature  of  the 
world,  and  he  who  oan  apprelieud  it  with  the  gaze  of  enthusiadia 
(lui  do<\s  the  ]ihiU»sop]ier  in  thndiah)(?uo8  and  poetic  inventions  D^ 
Eroki  Furori),  ioT  inm  the  upparL'ut  defects  and  imperfectiuus  iif 
detail  vanish  in  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  He  needs  do  special  the- 
odicy ;  the  worhi  is  perfer^t  beeauso  it  i.s  the  life  of  God,  even  do»n 
to  every  <ltitail,  and  he  only  cuuLplain^  whu  iiatinot  raise  himself  to 
a  view  of  the  whole.  The  world-joy  of  the  (eathetio  lienaissaow 
sings  philosophical  dithyraml>a  in  Itruno's  writiui^s.  A  nnircrnaiutit 
optimism  that  carries  everything  Iwjl'ore  it  prevails  in  his  iioetk 
thought 

2.   The  conceptions  whieh  lie  at  tlie  biisis  of  this  unfolding  of  lb'? 
metaphysiecd    fautiisy  in  Bruno   had  their  source  iu  the  mala  in 
A'l'coMtwj  Otinanus,  whose  tea^Lduiigs  had  been  jjre&erved  by  Charl« 
liouiU^,  though  iu  his  exposition  they  had  to  some  degree  lost  their 
vivid  fri;8)in<!ss.     Just  this  the  Nolan  knew  how  to  restore.     He  not 
only  raised  the  principle  of  the  cuiiu-kfentia  ttpjwsU'irum  to  the  artis- 
tic reconciliation  of  contrasts,  to  the  lianuunimis  total  aotiiH)  ot 
opposing  partial  forces  in  the  divine  jiriniitive  essence,  but  abuva^ 
he  gave  to  the  rnnceptions  of  tb^  infinite,  and  the.  finite  a  far  wider 
reaching  sigiiilioauce.     As  n-'gardu  the  deity  and  its  relation  to  U)« 
world,  the  Nco-Vlatonic  relations  are  essentially  retainetL     Goi 
himself,  as  the  unity  exalUil  above  all  oppositcs,  cannot  be  appre- 
hentled   through    any    finite   attribute   or   qualiHtration,  and  th*ir^ 
fore  is  unknowable  in  his  own  i)roper  essence  (negative  theology); 
but  at  the  same  time  lie  is  still  thought  as  the  inexhaustible,  ih/UUc 
world-foree,  as  the  tialHra  nuturmijt,  winch  in  eternal  change  forms' 
and  "unfohls  "  itself  purposefully  and  in  conformity  with  law.  Into 
the  natnra  uaiurata.     This  identification  of  the  essence  of  God  and 
the  world  is  a  general   doctr^e  of  the  natural  philosophy  of  the 
Renaissance ;  it  is  found  likewise  in  Paracelsus,  in  Sebastian  Franck, 
in  Boehnie,  and  finally  also  with  the  whole  body  of  the  "  Platouists." 
That  it  could  also  assume  an  extremely  naturalistic  form,  and  could 
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o  tliR  denial  of  all  transcendenon,  is  proved  by  the  agitativc  and 
fully  (loleiuical  doctrine  of  Vaiiini.' 

■  the  natiira  uvtHnitaf  ou  the  other  hand,  for  the  "uuiverae"-^ 

the  suui-total  of  crt^tures — tho  cliaractcristic  of  true  "inHnity"  is 

aot   cliiiined,  but  ratlu^r  thiit  of    nnlimitednesa  iu  space  and  time. 

This  coueeptiou  gained  an    inct>mpambly  clearer  form   and   more 

fixed  significance  by  the  Copemiean  theory.     The  spherical  form  of 

the  cjirth  and  its  revolution  about  its  axis  had  been  a  fjuniUar  idea 

tci   Cusantis  as  well  jib  to  the  old  J'ytliagijreaiis,   perhaps,  indeed, 

tUrou]^li  thein ;  but  only  tho  victoriously  proved  liytn^thesis  of  the 

ntotion  of  the  earth  nliout  thi;  sun  couhl  fnrniah  a  rational  luusis  for 

tlio  (completely  new  view  of  niad'.-j  pom'tion  im  the  unlvermf,  whieb  is 

peculiar  to  modern  science.     The  antliropocentric  idea  of  the  world 

^hich  had  ruled  the  Middle  Ages  heeanie  out  of  joint.     Man,  aa 

prell  OS  tho  eai-th,  mnst  eease  to  be  regarded  as  centre  of  tlie  nniverse 

and  centre  of  the  world.     Men  like  I'ulrizzi  and  Buebnie  also  raised 

themselves  above  such  "rostrietinn  "  on  tlic  Iwwis  of  the  tesu'hing  of 

Copt^rnicus,  which  for  that  reason  was  condemned  by  the  dogmatic 

authorities  of  all  confessions;  but  the  faniy  of  having  thought  out 

itbe  Coi>eniican  system  to  its  end,  both  in  natural  philosophy  and  in 

,etiiphysies,  Ijelongs  to  Ohrdano  Bruno. 

He  developed  from  this  system  the  theory  that  the  universe  forms 
system  of  countless  worlds,  ea<;b  of  whieh  moves  about  its  central 
n,  leads  its  own  p!-o|)or  life,  grows  from  chaotic  conditions  to  clear 
d  detinite  formation,  and  again  yiehls  to  the  destiny  of  dissolution, 
he  tradition  of  I)eniOLTitua  nnd  Kpicurus  had  perhaps  a  share  in 
e  formation  of  this  eo«ci?ption  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  arising  and 
perishing  again  ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  Bmno's  doctrine, 
that  he  regaixled  the  plurality  of  solar  systems  not  as  a  mechanical 
juxtaposition,  hut  :l8  an  organic  living  whole,  and  regardctl  the  pro- 
cess of  the  growth  and  decay  of  worhls  as  maintained  by  the  pulse* 
beat  of  the  one  divine  AlMife. 
3.  While  in  this  way  univcrsalism,  with  its  bold  flight  into  spatial 
id  temporal  boundlessness,  threatouedto  claim  the  fantasy  entirely 
or  its  own,  there  was  an  effective  counterpoise  in  the  Peri jiatetio- 
toic  doctrine  nf  the  anningff  tipttceen  macnicoHm  and  viicrov/ntm, 
rhieh  found  iu  man's  nature  the  sum,  the  "quintessence"  of  the 
Dsmical  powers.     We  see  this  doctrine  reviving  in  the  most  varied 


1  t-urlllft  YdnM  ftw™  1^>'*S  ft*  VaplM,  burned  lOlfl  at  Touloiue),  Rdlagohite 
ventiin-r,  wmle  Ain/ihtth*fi(rum  ^f-'tmnjc  I'mfiili'iUlif.  (Lyons,  1016)  and  De 

biiiiimndig  nutura:  rrgina:  drinjur  morl'tUutu  arciniti  (I'lirin,  lOltt). 
*  Nteoluuji  Co|}cnilcu9,  De  ftfvoltttinnitnu   Ortiiina  Ca^ejUium  (Nuremberg, 

643). 
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rTfiiice  the  univerBfi  is  iilao  nothing  but  "  the  essential  natiiro  ot  UtA 
himself  luaiie  creutural.'"  Aud  yet  the  idea  of  the  transceiwlrM* 
of  God  is  here,  too,  connected  with  this  view,  as  it  bad  beoii  in  }i» 
Plntiiiiism.  l^oeliiiio  liuUls  that  Gud  sbuidd  be  thuu^^bt  not  u  k 
fort-e  devoid  of  reiiAoii  ami  "  scicnt-e,"  but  iiu  the  "  aibkuowia^  aII- 
seeing,  aU-heaiing,  all -smelling,  all-tasting"  apirit:  and  Bruno  ailii 
another  anatomy;  for  him  (lad  is  the  artist  who  works  unoeasiftglj 
and  shaiKis  out  his  iniu^r  nature  to  rich  life. 

Harmony  is  acooitliiigly,  for  Bruno  alau,  the  inuiust  nature  of 
world,  and  he  who  (miti  approbonil  it  with  the  gaze  of  eiithusiuia^ 
(jis  Jofs  the  pliilosopher  in  the  dialogues  and  poetic  inventions  />#jli 
Eroici  Fufori),  fur  him  the  appai'eut  clefecta  and  irajKirfectioiu  uf 
detail  vanish  in  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  He  needs  no  s]>i*-cial  ihr- 
odioy ;  the  world  is  perfect  l}ecau3e  it  is  the  lifn  of  God,  oven  duvn 
to  every  detail,  and  ho  only  t-uinplains  who  eaunot  raise  iiuuHcU  to 
a  view  of  the  whole,  Tlie  worlil-joy  of  tlie  sestbetic  KiMiaiftaanoe 
singft  philosophical  <litbyranib»  in  liruno's  writings.  A  vnimrmiliMie 
optimiMtn  that  carries  everything  before  it  iirevaiU  in  biji  ])oeUc 
tbouglit. 

2,   The  conceptions  whinh  lie  at  the  hasia  of  this  unfolding  of  Uw; 
metaphysical   fatitiisy  in  IJmno   bud    thi-ir  sonnw  in  tho  main  in 
yicvlnu^  Cusatius,  %vhose  teachings  had  been  preserved  by  Chariei 
Rouillf^,  though  iu  his  oxjiosition  they  ha<1  to  some  degree  lost  theuj 
vivid  freshness.    Just  tliis  the  Nohiii  knew  how  to  restore.     He  au 
only  raised  the  principle  of  the  coinddeutia  vpiiusUorum  to  the ; 
tic  reconciliation  of  conti-asta,  to  the  harmonious  total  turtiuo  ofl 
opjmsing  partial  forees  in  the  divine  primitive  essence,  Imt  above  bUi 
he  gave  to  tho  coueoptions  of  the  infinilH  and  the  Jinilv  a  far  wniur^ 
reaching  significance.     As  regiirds  the  deity  und  its  relation  to  tbit 
world,  the  Neo-Platonic  relations   are  essentially   retaineti     Ooii 
himself,  as  the  unity  exalted  above  all  oppositos,  cannot  l*  ap)ir«- 
hended   tlirongh    any    finite    attribute   or   qualifieatinn,  and  th*fr 
fore  is  unknowable  in  his  own  proper  essence  (neg:itive  thtvlog)-) 
but  at  tho  same  time  he  is  still  thought  as  the  inexhaustible,  ^N/ii»t<| 
world-force,  as  tlie  ncr/uru  nalurans,  which  in  eternal  change  fomisl 
and  "unfolds  "  itself  purposefully  and  in  conformity  with  law,  intfli 
the  natura  nofurctfa.     This  identification  of  the  essence  of  God  and 
tho  world  is  a  general   doctrine  of  the  natural  philosophy  of  the 
Renaissance ;  it  is  found  likewise  in  Paracelsus,  in  SeUistian  Franeki 
in  Boehme,  and  finally  also  with  the  whole  body  of  the  "  Platonists.^ 
That  it  could  also  assume  au  extremely  naturalistic  form,  aud  coaM 
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,  to  tlip  denial  of  all  transcendonrp,  is  proved  by  the  rotative  and 

full}'  twlcniicfil  doctrine  of  Viuiini.' 

[Yor  tlie  natura  jtaturuta,  ou  tlie  other  hand,  for  the  "  universe  '*  — 

ie  duiu-total  of  croalures — the  ehiiracteristic  of  true  ''infinity"  is 

aot  claimed,  but  rather  tlmt  of    unlmitedness  in  space  and  time. 

This  ooueeption  gaijied  oii    iucompanibly  clearer  form   and   more 

fixed  significance  by  the  Coperni<'(i7i  theory.     The  spherical  forin  of 

ike  earth  and  its  revolution  about  its  axiH  hiul  lH>en  a  familiar  idea 

to   Cusanus  as  well  as  to  the  old  Pythagoreans,  ]>e]-hap8,  indeed, 

tliruugh  them  ;  but  only  the  victariounly  proved  liypothesis  of  the 

iiiobion  of  the  earth  alKnit  the  sun  could  furnish  a  rational  Umis  for 

tlitf  completely  new  view  of  viands  pomtfon  in  the  vniverHe,  which  is 

peculiar  to  niuilern  science.     The  anthropoeentric  idea  of  the  world 

which  had  ruled  the  Mitldle  Ages  became  out  of  joint.     Man,  as 

well  us  the  earth,  must  eeaae  to  be  regarded  as  centre  of  the  imivcrsc 

ajul  centre  of  the  world.     Men  like  I'atrixzi  and  Buohine  also  raised 

tlicuisclvcs  above  such  "  restriction  "  on  the  basis  of  the  teaching  of 

Copernicus,  which  for  that  rt^.iaon  was  condemned  by  the  dogniutic 

authorities  of  all  confessions;  but  the  fame  of  having  thought  out 

the  Copemican  system  to  its  eml,  both  in  natural  philosophy  and  in 

metaphysics,  belongs  to  Qiordano  Bruno. 

He  develo[)ed  from  this  system  the  tlieory  that  the  universe  forma 
a  system  of  countless  worlds,  each  of  which  moves  about  its  central 
sun,  leads  its  own  projier  life,  grows  from  chaotic  conditions  tn  eleor 
and  definite  foraiation,  and  again  yields  to  the  destiny  uf  dissolution. 
The  tratlition  of  Deinocritus  and  Epicurus  had  perhaps  a  share  in 
the  formation  of  this  conception  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  arising  and 
perishing  again  ;  but  it  is  the  (teouliar  feature  of  Bruno's  doctrine, 
that  he  regarded  the  plurality  of  solar  systems  not  as  a  mechanical 
juxt^iposition,  but  as  an  organic  living  whole,  and  regarded  the  ]>ro- 
cess  of  the  growth  and  dei^ay  of  worlds  as  maintained  by  the  pulse* 
beat  of  the  one  divine  All-life. 
3.  While  in  this  way  unirci-salism,  with  its  bold  flight  into  spatial 
pu)d  tem]>oral  bouudlessnoss,  threatened  to  claim  the  fantasy  entirely 
for  its  own,  there  was  an  effective  counterpoise  in  the  Peripatetio- 
Stoio  doetrine  of  the  atutlttgtf  between  maentcoiim  nml  microtumm^ 
which  found  in  man's  nature  the  sum,  the  ** quintessence"  of  the 
Dsmical  powers.     We  see  this  doctrine  I'eviving  in  the  moat  varied 


1  riicilln  Vnntni  fbom  \tm  at  Naples,  humeri  lilin  a»  Toulnnae),  a  (li)n4>lui« 
clvrntun-r,  wntU-  Am%>h\thfniruin  ^f-'tfriio!  Pnnitlrnil'r  (Lyojid,  1016)  and  De 
\[iiiir'iniliii  niitura-  n-;{iiitf  ihirijw  nutfl'ifinm  aroini^  (I'ariit,  KUl)). 
«  Nictrtaiu  Copernicus,  Dc   It^r^ohitUmihtm    ifrKiutn  ('irlrMiutM  (Nuremberg, 
164U), 
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forms  during  the  Renaissance;  it  controls  entirely  tlie  theory  rf| 
knowludge  at  this  period,  and  moreover  the  Neo-PIatonic 
division  is  almost  universally  authoritative  in  conoectioa  vil 
furnishing  a  schnmu  lor  a  metapkt/skal  anthropolotfi/.  One  can  kwrl 
only  what  oue  himself  is,  is  the  mode  in  whinh  thia  ivaa  ei}inr<ccdj 
by  X^alentine  Weigel:  man  knows  the  all  in  so  far  aa  he  is  th«aIL] 
This  was  a  pervading  principle  of  Kckhai-t's  Mysticism.  BnlJ 
idealism  now  took  on  a  definite  form.  As  body,  mau  belongs  I 
material  world;  indeed,  ho  unites  within  himself,  as  Par 
following  him  Weirfd  and  Botkme  teach,  the  essence  of  all  uia 
things  iu  finest  and  most  compaut  form.  Just  on  this  account  \it  ii  I 
CiWOpetent  to  understand  the  corporeal  world.  As  intellectual  bcint 
however,  he  is  of  "  sidereal  "  orifjin,  and  is  therefore  ahlH  tu  kaw 
the  intLdlei'tual  world  in  all  its  forms.  Finally,  as  a  divine ^'sinrk." 
as  apiractUum  vitve,  as  a  ])artial  manifestation  of  the  liighe«t  pniici- 
pie  of  life,  lie  is  also  able  to  become  conscious  of  the  divine  natun 
whoso  image  he  is. 

A  more  abstract  application  of  this  same  principle,  aeenniinRta 
which  all  knowledge  of  the  world  is  rooted  in  man's  knutdtd/jt^ 
himself,  is  found  in  the  thought  of  Campuneita,  involving  nut  Un 
Nerj-Flatoiiic  separatiou  of  world-str.itii  (although  this  too  in  prt*3il 
in  Campaiiclla),  but  the  fundamental  categories  of  all  reality.    JUa , 
— is  the  thought  here  too— knows  in  the  proper  senso  only  himM-lM 
and  knows  all  else  only  from  and  through  himself.     All  knowl<«le« ' 
is  perception    (^sen(ire)^  but  we  perceive,  not  the   tliiiij^s,  hut  tmlj j 
the  states  into  which  these  set  ua.     In  this  process,  however,  «t| 
learn  by  experience  that  innsnuich  as  we  an',  we  can  «lo  somfthio^^ 
we  know  stmiething  and  will  something,  and  furtlier,  tluU  wc  1 
ourselves  limited  by  corresponding  functions  of  other  beings. 
this  it  follows  that  power,  knowledge,  and  will  are   the  *'  prii 
tics  "  of  all  reality,  and  that  if  they  belong  t*)  God  in  an  uuliniit 
degree,  he  i.s  known  as  all-powerful,  all-knowing,  and  all-good. 

4.  The  d<^icitrine  that  all  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  world 
ultimately  lockeil  up  in  man's  knowledge  of  himself,  is  noverthc 
only  an  e  pis  tern  ological  inference  from  the  more  general  met 
ical  principle  according  to  which  the  divine  nature  was  held 
fully  and  eutirely  contained  in  each  of  its  finite  manifestation 
Giordano  Bruno  follows  the  Cusan  also  in  holding  that  Go<l  is  1 
smallest  as  well  as  the  gr&itest,  as  truly  the  vit;U  principle  of 
individual  l>eing  as  that  of  the  universe.     And  aci^ordingly  et 
individual  thing,  and  not  mi'ndy  man,  becomes  a  *' mirror"  of  tli 
world-substince.     Kacli  witliout  exception  is  according  to  its  ( 
tial  nature  the  deity  itself,  but  each  in  its  own  way,  whicb 
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difftTeat  from  all  the  rL>8t.  This  tliought  Bruno  incorjiorated  in  bis 
tODDeption  of  the  JHOnad.  He  uudersboud  b^  this  the  iiidividuul 
BubitaDce  {Einzfiweneu),  which,  as  continually  "formed"  matter, 
eenitttutes  one  of  the  pjittial  munifestuttonti  uf  the  wurld-force,  iu  the 
ioiemction  of  which  the  wortd-life  consistti.  It  is  living  fruin  tlie 
begimung,  and  is  imperishable;  it  is  coriM>i*eal  as  well  as  spiritxial 
in  its  nature.  Each  muiuul  ia  a  form  in  which  the  Diviim  Iteing 
fimlfl  iiuiiridu.al  existence,  a  flnite  existence-form  of  the  inBiiice 
*wnTO.  Since,  now,  there  ia  nothing  but  God  and  the  monads,  the 
wiivprsc  is  animated  even  to  the  smallest  nouk  and  corner,  and  the 
iittitiit*;  ;dldife  individii:dis<'.s  itself  at  every  jiotnt  to  a  S[>ecial  and 
P*^lijir  imtnre.  It  results  from  this  that  earh  things  in  the  move- 
neots  of  its  life,  follows  in  {mrt  the  law  of  its  special  nature,  and 
^  part  a  more  general  law,  juat  as  a  iilanet  nr  heavenly  body 
B"»t9  at  the  same  time  on  its  own  axis  and  about  its  suii.  Cam- 
P^'wDa,  who  took  up  this  dwrtrino  also  in  connection  with  the 
Copemican  system,  designated  this  striving  toward  the  whole,  this 
*wideu,>y  t(nvard  the  original  source  of  all  reality,  us  religion,  and 
■poke  in  this  sense  of  a  "natural"  religion,  that  is  of  religion  as 
"•tunil  impulse,"  —  one  would  now  perhaps  say  centripetal  im- 
^^^» — which  he  with  logical  consistency  ascribi'd  to  all  things  in 
^opr^]^  ^yj  which  in  man  was  held  to  iissume  the  special  form  of 
^'^ional "  religion;  that  is,  of  the  striving  to  become  one  with  God 
^  *Ove  and  knowledge. 

"^^^is  prinoii>Ie  of  the  infinite  variability  of  the  divine  ground  of 

J*  ^w-orld  which  presents  itself  in  a  special  form  in  every  particular 

_***ft,  is  found  iu  a  similar  form  also  with  Panicelsua.     Here,  as 

,  '*u  Nieolaus  Cusanus,  it  is  taught  that  all  substances  are  present 

'sverylhing,  tluit  each  thing  therefore  presents  a  microcosm,  and 

l^^  thai  eiK'b  has  also  its  special  principle  of  life  and  activity. 

■*>a  Hpenial  mind  or  spirit  of  the  individual  is  called  by  Paracelsus 

~*^*  An'.hms ;  Jacob  Uoehme,  to  whom  this  doctrine  passed  over,  calls 

*  the  IVimtia. 

With  Bruno  the  conception  of  the  monad  connects  itself  in  a  very 
^•rtfrwting  manner,  tlunigh  without  further  effect  u|Kin  his  physical 
^lews,  with  that  of  the  atom^  which  was  brought  to  him,  as  to  the 
^rliur  |«i'riod,  by  the  Epicurean  tnuUtion  through  Lucretius.  The 
•*Mnallest" — in  metaphysics  the  monad,  in  mathematics  the  point 
^—i»  in  physics  the  atom,  the  indivisible  spherical  elemeut  of  tho 
Qorpoival  world.  Memories  of  the  Pylhagon'an  and  Platonic  theory 
of  the  elements,  and  of  the  rehtt^^d  atomic  theory  of  Deraocritus, 
became  thus  alive  in  the  midst  of  Nfo-IMut*ini»m;  they  found  also 
an  independent  revival  with  mr<u  like  i(;isso,  Sennert,  and  others, 
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and  so  led  to  the  so-called  co}-puscular  tJieort/y  according  to  whiA 
the  corporeal  world  consists  of  inaepariible  utuiu-complexes,  the  wt- 
puscles.  In  the  atoms  themselves,  the  theory  assumed  in  conufr 
tion  with  their  mathematical  form  an  original  and  unchangeable 
law  of  action,  to  which,  it  held,  the  mode  of  action  of  the  corpowUt 
is  also  to  be  traceiL' 

5.  Here  the  workings  of  mathematics  assert  themselves  in  the  old 
Pythagorean  form,  or  as  modified  by  Democritus  and  l*lato.  The 
ultimate  constituents  of  physical  reality  are  determined  by  thtii 
geometri(!al  form,  and  the  qualitative  determinations  of  experienw 
must  be  traced  bswik  to  this.  The  combination  of  elements  presn]*- 
poses  numbers  and  tlieir  order  as  the  prinfii>le  of  multiplicity.' 
Thus  spatial  fernis  and  number-relations  ag-ain  make  tlteir  apjicur- 
ance  as  tlie  essential  and  original  in  the  physical  world,  and  thervW 
the  Aristotelian-Stoic  doctrine  of  the  qualitatively  determined  ftirees, 
of  t!ie  inner  Forms  of  things,  of  the  qunlitatea  ocailtfe,  was  displaoeiL 
As  this  hitter  doctrine  had  formerly  gained  the  victory  over  the 
principle  of  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  and  Plato,  so  it  must  in  turn 
yield  to  this  :  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  most  important  prepara* 
tions  for  the  origin  of  modern  natural  science. 

The  beginnings  of  this  are  found  already  with  Kicolaus  Cusanus; 
but  now  they  receive  an  essential  strengthening  from  tlie  same 
source  from  which  their  presence  in  his  thought  is  explained: 
namely,  from  the  old  literature,  and  in  particular  from  t)ie  Xeo- 
Pythagorean  writings.  Just  for  this  reason,  however,  they  still 
have  the  fantastic  m;'taphysical  garb  of  viimher-mysticiism  and  wmbi- 
ber-symboliam.  The  book  of  Xature  is  written  in  numbers;  the  har- 
mony of  things  is  that  of  tlie  number-system.  All  is  arranged  by 
God  according  to  measure  and  number;  all  life  is  an  unfolding  of 
math('mati(Ml  relations.  IJut  just  as  in  antiquity,  so  Iiere,  this 
thouglit  is  unfiihlcd  at  first  as  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  conceit- 
tions,  and  a  mysterious  speculation.  The  procedure  of  the  world 
forth  from  God,  from  the  construction  of  the  Trinity  on,  —  as.  for 
example,  in  the  attempt  of  lUmille,  —  is  again  to  Iw  conceived  as  the 
process  of  tin;  transfornmtion  of  unity  into  the  number-system.  Such 
fant:usies  were  followed  by  men  like  Cardan  and  Pico.  Kouchlin 
added  further  the  mytliological  creations  of  the  Jewish  Cabkila. 

6.  Thus  tlie  principle  which  was  destined  for  the  most  fruitful 
development  made  its  entrance  into  the  new  world  wrapped  again 
in    the    old    metaphysical    fantasticalness,  and    fresh  forces  were 


MT.  K.  I.nsswiiz,  (.'t-.trhirhte  iles  Aitimt'siiius,  I.  pp.309  ff.  (Hamburg  and 
Leips.  \HW). 

*  C'f.  fur  lliis  especially  G.  Bruno,  J>e  Tripliri  Mintmo. 
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eedeil  to  atrip  off  this  covering,  and  free  it  for  its  right  working. 
Moanwliile,  however,  it  bec4Uiie  mingled  with  quite  other  effortSi 
whiuh  likewise  hiul  their  origiu  iu  the  Neo-Flatonic  tradition.     To 
the  idea  of  a  universal  psycliical  life,  to  the  fanciful  sjiiritatilisaUon 
of  Nature,  belonged  also  the  iiupuUe  to  interfere  in  the  course  of 
things  with  luysteriuuH  means,  with  conjurations  and  magio  arts, 
and  so  to  guide  it  according  to  the  will  of  man.    Here,  too,  a  Itigher 
thought  hovi'nid  U?farc  the  fautistit!  impulse  of  the  excited  age, 
—  the  thought  of  luasteriiig  Nature  by  a  knowledge  of  the  forces 
working  in  it.     Itut  this  thought  was  also  received  in  the  wrappings 
of  ancient  Rupcrstition.    If,  a.s  was  the  case  witlv  the  Neo-Vlatouists, 
the  life  of  Nature  w;uj  regarded  as  a  dominance  of  spirits,  as  a  mys- 
teriously connected  system  of  internal  forces,  it  was  a  proper  aim 
to  make  these  subject  by  knowledge  and  will.     Thus  mngic  became 
u  favourite  subject  of  thought  iu  the  Kenaissauce,  and  science  again 
coiioernod  itself  with  the  task  of  bringing  system  into  superstition. 
Astrology,  with  its  influences  of  tlie  stars  npon  human  life,  the 
interpretation  of  ilreama  and  signs,  neoromaniiy,  with  its  conjurar 
tions  of  spirits,  the  pi-edictions  of  [lersous  in  the  ecstatic  state,  —  all 
these  eleuienta  uf  the  Stoio  atul  Ne(»-lMatonic  divination  were  then  in 
most  luxuriant  bloom.     Pioo  and  Reuchlin  brought  them  into  con- 
nection with  the  number-mysticism;  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  adopted 
all  the  sueptiea!  attieks  .against  the  possibility  of  rational  science, 
in  order  to  seek  help  in  mystical   illuiuin.ationa  and  secret  magic 
arts.     Cardan  proceeded  with  all  seriousness  to  the  task  of  deter- 
mining the  laws  of  these  operations,  and  Campunella  conceded  them 
an  unusually  wide  sluice  in  bis  idea  of  the  world. 

S*hif!»v'i(rns  especially,  whose  vocation  denuinded  an  interference 
in  the  course  of  Nature  and  might  seem  permitted  to  expect  special 
advantage  in  secret  arts,  showed  an  inclination  toward  these  niagio 
arts.  From  this  point  of  view  Piirar*'J.vift  di^siriMl  to  reform  medi- 
cine. He  also  priweeds  from  the  sympatliy  uf  all  things,  from  the 
ideA  of  the  universe  as  a  spiritually  connected  system,  lie  finds 
the  essence  of  disease  in  the  injuring  of  the  individual  vital  prin- 
ciple, the  Ar<diens,  by  foreign  jiowcrs,  and  seeks  the  means  where- 
with to  Free  and  strengthen  the  Areheus.  Since  this  latter  process 
must  come  aW»ut  by  a  corresponding  comp«'>Rition  of  materials,  all 
sorts  of  m.'igieal  drinks,  tinctures,  ami  other  secret  remedies  must  be 
brewnl,  and  thus  the  arts  of  nlrhttmy  were  set  in  motion,  which,  in 
spitp  of  all  its  fantastic  performances,  ultimately  yielded  a  nuniber 
of  useful  results  for  chemical  knowledge  in  the  course  of  its  iucred- 
ft  ibiy  extended  pnrsuits. 
I       Iu  this  connection  the  fundamental  metaphvsioal  presupposition 
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of  the  unity  of  all  vital  force  led  of  itself  to  the  thought  that  thm 
must  be  also  a  simple,  most  efficacious,  universal  remedy  for  the 
strengthening  of  every  Archeus  whatever,  a  panacea  ag^nst  lU 
diseases  and  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  vital  forces ;  and  ctu- 
nection  with  the  macrocosmic  efforts  of  magic  nourished  the  hope 
that  the  possession  of  this  secret  would  lend  the  highest  magie 
power,  and  afford  the  most  desirdble  treasures.  All  this  was  to  be 
achieved  by  the  "  philosopher's  stone  " ;  it  was  to  heal  all  diseases, 
transmute  all  substances  into  gold,  conjure  all  spirits  into  the  pow«  * 
of  its  possessor.  And  thus  the  purposes  which  it  was  thought 
would  be  satistied  in  the  ventures  of  alchemy,  were  ultimately  veij 
real  and  8ol>er. 

7.  The  introduction  of  this  magical  view  of  Nature  into  the  subtle 
religious  system  of  German  Mysticism  constitutes  the  peculiar  feat- 
ure of  Boehme's  philosophy.  He,  too,  is  seized  by  the  thought  that 
philosophy  should  be  knowledge  of  Nature ;  but  the  deep  earnest* 
ness  of  tlie  religious  need  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  German 
Reformation  did  not  allow  him  to  content  himself  with  the  separa- 
tion of  religious  metaphysics  and  natural  science,  customary  at  his 
time,  and  he  sought  to  work  the  two  into  one  again.  Similar  efforts 
which  tended  to  transcend  the  dogmatic,  fixed  form  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  hoped  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  new  science  with  the 
aid  of  a  Christian  metaphysics,  throve  also  by  the  side  of  the  official 
Peripatetic  system.  Taurellast  aimed  to  produce  such  a  supra-coo- 
fessional  philosopliy  of  Christianity,  and  with  a  true  instinct  for  his 
purpose,  adopted  many  elements  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the 
will,  but  was  not  able  to  work  enough  real  material  from  the  inter- 
ests of  liis  time  into  these  thoughts,  and  so  came  ultimately  rather 
to  a  complete  separation  of  empirical  research  from  all  metiiphysics. 
A  similar  process  went  on  in  the  mystical  movement,  which  grew 
with  the  popular  opposition  against  the  new  orthodoxy  all  the  more 
in  pro])ortion  as  the  latter  dried  and  hardened  within  itself.  The 
mystical  doctrines  also  remained  suspended  in  vague  generality  until 
the  teaching  of  Paracelsus  was  brought  to  them,  at  first  by  Weigel, 
and  then  completely  by  Hoehme. 

In  Boehme's  doctrine  Neo-Platonism  assumes  again  a  completely 
religious  colouring.  Here,  too,  man  is  regarded  as  the  micr(M>osm 
from  and  by  which  the  bodily,  the  **  sidereal,"  and  the  divine  worlds 
can  he  known,  if  one  follows  the  right  illumination  and  is  not  mis- 
led by  learned  theories.  Self-knowledge,  nevertheless,  is  religious 
knowledge,  which  finds  the  opposition  of  good  and  evil  as  a  fuuda- 
muntul  trait  of  human  nature.  Tlie  same  opposition  fills  the  whole 
world ;  it  rules  in  heaveu  as  on  earth,  and  since  God  is  the  sole 
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cause  of  all^  this  opposition  must  be  sought  in  him  alsn.     Boehmc 

Ltends  till*  coiiiciiteittia  opjtositomiii  to  the  extreme  liuiit,  aud  finds 

le  i^rounil  of  duality  iu  the  iiecesaity  of  the  self-revelation  of  the 

bviu(i  Primordial  Grouud.     As  light  cau  be  revealed  ouly  in  con- 

3tion  with  daikueas,  ao  God's  goodness  eaii  be  i-evealed  only  in 

snnection  with  his  anger.     Thxis  Boeluue  portrays  the  process  of 

lie  etemnl  »plf-fjtne.nttion  of  Qod^  describing  How   fi-om  the  dark 

3uud  of  Being  within  him  the  urgent  impulse  ( "  i^ra/tj/ " ) .  or  will, 

rbich  has  only  itself  for  its  object,  attains  self^revelation  in  the 

ivine  wisdom,  and  how  that  whieh  has  thus  be<iomu  revealed  forms 

self  into  the  world.     Wltile  the  theogonic  development  thns  passes 

v^T  iinmediattdy   into   the  eosniogonie,  the   effort   is    everywhere 

iiown  in  this  latter  development  to  carry  the  fundamental  religious 

f  antithesis  into  the  jjliyaiual  categories  of  the  system  of  I'araeelsus. 

Thus  three  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  seven  fnmis,  or  "f/w«iia" 

{*'  Qua/c«"),  are  coiistrueted,  which  ascend  from  tbo  material  forces 

of  attraction  and  repulsion  to  those  of  liglit  and  warmth,  and  from 

there  on  to  those  of  the  sensilileanrt  intellectual  functions.     To  this 

.portrayal  of  the  eternal  nature  nf  tilings  is  then  attached  the  histury 

|pf  the  earthly  world,  which  begins  with   tho  fall  of   Lucifer  and 

process  of  rendering  the  spiritual  essence  peree|itible  to  the 

and  ends  with   the  overeuming  of  the   proud   infatuation 

\**  Vergn_ffl»ein")  for  tlie  creature,  with  the  mystical  devotion  of 

an  to  the  deity,  and  ultimately  with  the  restoration  of  the  spiritual 

Tnature.     All   this  is  pn;seiitod  by  Boehme  in  jiroplietie  discourse, 

full  of  deep  conviction,  with  a  uuicjue  minghag  of  profundity  and 

dilettantism.     It  is  the  attempt   of  the  Eckhartiau  i^Iysticism  to 

Iwcome  master  of  tlie  modem  interests  of  scienee,  and  the  first  still 

tentatively  uncertain  step  toward  raising  natural  science  into  au 

■  idealistic  metaphysics.     But  because  this  is  made  from  the  stand- 

Ppoint  of  the  deepest  religious  life,  the  Intel  lee  tualistic  features  of 

the  older  Mysticism  retreat,  with  Boehme,  more  uito  the  background. 

.Whih))  with  Eckhart,  the  world-process  both  iu  its  arising  aud  in  its 

■passing  was  regarded  us  a  knowing  process,  with  Boehme  it  is  rather 

a  struggling  of  the  will  between  good  and  evil. 

8.    In  all  these  ways  the  result  of  the  separation  of  philosophy 
from  dogmatic  theology  always  was  that  the  knowledge  of  Nature 

»that  was  sought  to(jk  on  the  form  of  the  older  metaphysics.  This 
pr'fce<iure  was  inevitable  so  long  as  the  desire  for  a  knowledge  of 
Nature  could  provide  neither  a  material  of  facts  which  it  had  itself 
acquired,  uor  new  conceptions  to  serve  as  forms  for  the  elaboration 
of  tliis  material.  As  a  prerequisite  for  this,  it  wtvs  necessary  to  .we 
be  inadequacy  of  metaphysics  theories^  and  putting  them  aaidttf 
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to  turu  to  empiriciam.     This  service  was  rendered  to  the 
modern  tltouyht  by  the  tendcuoiea  of  Nomiimiisvx  and  Tm 
in  part,  also,  by  the  rheturieal  and  f^nuumatjcal  oppositiau  b>  i&il 
sciencti  of  the  scliools,  and  also  by  the  revival  of  ancient  Scrptia 

The  writings  of  Ludovico  Vivea  must  be  regarded  as  a  ctinuaai] 
starting-point  for  these  various  efEtirts ;  hut  they  prove  alsotte' 
the  iin[ioi-tniicc  of  tliese  endeavours  i»  eHsentiidly  negative  in  ch» 
aoter.  In  place  of  tlie  obscure  words  and  arbitrary  conceptionf  rf  | 
metaphysics,  a  demand  ia  made  in  nomiiialistic  fashion  for  the 
mediate,  intuitive  apprehension  of  tilings  themselves  by  experie 
bnt  tlie  remarks  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  should  be  BCieiiU&>l 
eally  set  about  are  nieagre  and  uncertain  ;  ho  speaks  of  ex[>eriRi«ilp| 
bnt  without  any  very  deep  insight  iuU)  its  niiture.  Quite  so  \u 
the  case  at  a  later  time  with  Sanchez.  Aud  if  the  artitiuiid  subtWJ 
ties  of  the  syllogistic  metliod  were  attacked  with  great  hue  and  err, 
this  line  of  thought  Imd  ultimately  only  the  lianiisttu  fancies  dj 
"natural  logic"  to  put  in  their  stea<l. 

Furtlier,  this  eiii|.piriciain,  just  by  virtue  of  its  origin  from  Termta. 
ism,  could  move  ordy  with  a  very  uncertain  step  in  the  presence  ut 
external  Nature.  It  could  not  deny  the  baekground  of  Ocean** 
dualism.  Sense-pen^eption  was  held  to  be,  not  a  eu]iy  of  a  tbii^ 
but  an  inner  state  of  the  subject  corrcsixjuding  to  the  jireeenoBot 
the  thing.  These  seniples  could  be  only  strengthened  by  tin] 
theories  of  ancient  Scepticism,  for  this  added  the  doctrine  of  thtj 
deceptions  of  the  senses  and  the  consideration  of  the  relativity  an 
change  of  all  perceptions.  H^nce  this  empiricism  of  the  Hum:inisti 
now  also  threw  itself  morti  upon  inner  perception,  which  was  uni»w» 
sally  regarded  as  much  surer  than  outer  perception.  Vivea  is  mait 
fortimato  where  he  speaks  the  language  of  empirical  i^ychologj; 
men  like  Nizolius,  Montaigne,  and  Sanchez  shared  this  view,  viit, 
Gharron  gave  it  practical  significance.  Strenuously  as  all  the«p  oriEtJ 
towartl  looking  at  things  themselves,  outer  percoptioa  ultimaloli 
turns  out  comparatively  empty. 

How  little  certain  of  itself,  and  how  little  fruitful  in  principle 
this  empiricism  was  at  that  time,  is  shown  best  of  all  by  its  t*»j 
main  representatives  in  Italy,  —  Tefesio  and  Cumpanella.  The  fortni-fj 
one  of  the  most  stirring  and  influential  opponents  of  AristotelianisnJ 
is'  everywhere  famous  even  in  bis  own  time  (and  also  with  Brun 
and  Bacon),  as  he  who  demanded  mnst  strongly  that  scien 
should  build  only  on  the  Iwisis  of  facts  perceived  by  the  senses, 
founded  in  Naples  an  academy  which  he  called  the  Academia  i 
(i*n«,  after  the  name  of  his  home,  and,  in  fact,  coutribnt^d  raucll 
toward  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  for  empirical  natural  scienos*] 
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But  if  we  look  to  eee  how  he  treats  Nature  "juitta  projn-ia  priwcf/rta/' 

weire  met  by  genuinely  jjhysical  theories  which  from  few  observations 

iiS^Xy  leap  over  to  most  general  niet;ii>liysieal  priuciples  quite  after 

kba  buhiiin  of  the  ancii^nt  lonies.     The  dry-M'ann  and  the  mnistHiold 

ire  sft  forth  !vs  the  two  opposinjj  fuiidaniental  furees,  out  of  whose 

conflict  U>th  the  raaurouosmio  antl  the  luicrocosiiiie  life  are  to  be  ex- 

pliincd.     This  same  inner  contradietiou  appears  almost  more  proiui- 

Uni  still  in  OampayteUa.      lie  teaehes  tlie  most  pronounced  sens- 

UUim.     All  knowledge  ia    for  him  a  "feeling'"'   {seutire)  ;    even 

■voctUeetion,  judgment^  and  inference  are  for  him   but  nioditicd 

fonna  of  that  fe«4ing.     Hut  in  his  wise  also,  Bcnsuatisiu  tilts  over 

into  payohological  idealism -,  he  is  far  too  good  a  Nominalist  not  to 

■wow  that  all  perception  is  but  a  feeling  of  the  states  of  the  percip- 

*^t  himself.     Thus  he  takes  his  startiiig-i>oiut  in  inner  experience. 

**I   following  the   principle   of  the  analogy  of  niaeroeosnms  and 

"WcitJcosmus,  builds  upon  a  simple  aper^u  (of.  almve)  an  exU^ndcd 

oo^og}-.     Into  this  he  then  draws  alsu  the  ipiite  si'holastic  autith* 

^  of  Being  and  Nun-being  {ens  and  no/t-vus),  whiuli,  following  the 

Xw>-l»iijtouic  example,   is  ideutitied  with  thut  of  the  perfect  and 

HQpeffcct,  and  between  the  two  he  spreiids  the  variegated  meta- 

puyaical  picture  of  a  wurld*H}8tem  an-auged  in  c^uccessive  strata. 

^O  teuaciuusly  do  the  long-wonted  habits  of  metaphysical  thought 

[*"**K  ever^'where  to  the  Iwginuiugs  of  tlio  new  research. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  PERIOD. 

Darairon,  Essai  sur  VUistoire  de  la  Philosophic  au  27""  Siide.    Paris,  IMBi 
Kuno  Fischer,  Francis  Bacon  nnd  seine  Nachfolger.    2d  ed.,  Leips.  1876. 
Ch.  de  Kfimusat,  Iltstuire  de  la  JPkiloaophie  en  Angleterre  depuis  Baeonjutqm'i 
Locke.    2  vols.,  Paris,  1876. 

Natural  science  acquired  its  decisive  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  philosophy  by  first  gaining  ita  own  independence 
with  the  aid  of  a  conscious  use  of  a  scientific  method^  and  then  from 
this  position  being  able  to  determine  the  general  movement  of 
thought  as  regards  both  form  and  content.  In  so  far  the  develop- 
ment of  the  method  of  natural  science  from  Kepler  aud  Galileo 
down  to  Newton  is  not  indeed  itself  the  evolution  of  modem  philos- 
ophy, but  is  yet  that  series  of  events  in  reference  to  which  this 
evolution  constantly  proceeds. 

For  this  reason  the  positive  beginnings  of  modem  philosophy  are 
in  general  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  new  conceptions  with  new 
content,  as  in  methodical  reflection,  out  of  which,  with  the  progress 
of  time,  there  resulted  of  course  new  material  and  so  new  points  of 
view  for  the  treatment  of  both  theoretical  and  practical  problems. 
But  at  first  the  points  of  departure  of  modem  thought  were  in  all 
cases- where  permanently  fruitful  conceptions  of  the  task  and  thereby 
conditioned  procedure  of  the  new  science  grew  out  of  the  humanistic 
opposition  against  Scholasticism,  and  out  of  the  excited  metaphysical 
fantasies  of  the  transitional  period. 

In  this  consists  from  the  outset  an  essential  difference  between 
modern  and  ancient  philosophy.  The  former  is  as  reflective  in  its 
beginning  as  the  latter  was  naive,  and  this  is  self-explaining,  since 
the  former  must  develop  out  of  those  traditions  which  the  latter 
created.  In  tliis  way  it  is  characteristic  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  systems  of  modern  philosophy  to  seek  the  path  to  the  real  or 
"  material "  problems  by  considering  the  science  of  method  and  the 
theory  of  knowledge  ;  and  in  particular  the  sei^enteentk  century  with 
respect  to  its  philosophy  may  be  characterised  as  a  strife  of  methods. 
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tiile,  however,  the    movement  of   the  Iniiuanistic  period  had 
'the  main  taken  ])lace  in  Italy  and  Germany,  tlio  r.tioler  ami  mure 
Donsidtirate  t«mpur  of  tlie  two  western  civilised  peoples  now  became 
3f)ru«iinent.     Italy  was  made  dumb  by  the  cuuuter-reforination,  Ger- 
miuiy  w!LS  criiJiileil  by  tlie  ruinous  war  between  the  confessions. 
KwjUmd  and  France.mi  tbecoiitmry, experitmeed  in  the  eeveutt^enth 
century  the  bloom  of  their  iiitelluetiuU  civilisation,  and  betweftn 
^^em  the  Netherlund^  lM?caMic  a  flourishing  seat  of  art  and  science. 
^Blu  the  development  of  tliu  method  of  natural  science  the  lines  of 
*einpirici»tri  smiX  of  viatheintiikat  theory  v.o\\\vx^&\:  in  [thilosopliieal 
geuerulisation  the  two  came   forward  in  an  ijidependent  attitude. 
The  programme  of  the  experience  pkilomphy  was  laid  down  by  Bac*tn, 
but  the  method  which  formed  its  funilaiueiital  thoujLilit  was  nut  car- 
ried ont  by  him  in   the  fruitful  manner  which  he  had  onticipatod. 
Much  more  comprehensive  was  the  form  in  which  Descartes  brought 
togetlier  tlie  scientific  movement  of  his  time  to  establish  rationalism 
anew,  by  fdlitig  the  scluilastic  system  of  conceptions  with  the  ricli 
ooDtent  of  the  Gralilean  research.     From  this  resulted  far-reiiching 
metaphysical  problems,  which  iu  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (railed  fortli  an  extraoniiiiarily  vigorous  muvcment  of  philo- 
fiophical  tb<tught,  —  a  movement  in  which  the  new  principles  ent*»red 
into  manifold  antithetical  combinations  with  the  priueipltfs  of  mediae- 
val philosophy.     Out  of  the  OtrU'sian  achnoi  rose  0»vYUf//)«M/i'f>m,  of 
whi(^h  Oealinrx  and  Mnlphrnnche  are  the  chief  representatives.     But 
the  couiplete  i.ssue  of  this  development  was  found  in  the  two  great 
philosophical  systems  brought  forward  hy  Spinoza  and  Leibniz. 

The  intlitence  which  the  [wwerful  development  of  theoretical  phil- 
osophy exercised  also  upon  the  treatment  of  prudiciii  ijroblems  shuws 
itaelf  principally  in  the  field  of  the  philosophy  of  law  (or  riyht).  In 
this  depsiitmcnt  Hnhbe^^  who  was  in  like  measure  a  dieelple  of  Biicon 
ami  uf  IX'scarte.s,  and  as  such  mark.s  an  important  point  in  the  line 
of  development  of  metluKlu  and  metaphysics  above  noted,  t^ikes  tlie 
decisive  position  as  the  introducer  of  au  ethical  naturalism  which  is 
found  in  altered  form  even  with  his  opponents,  such  as  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  and  Cumberland.  In  these  untithcsea  tho  problems  of  the 
philosopiiy  of  the  Enlightenment  are  iu  process  of  preparation. 

^■/riie  spri*^  of  prt-al  nittiiral  wit-niisM  who  oxproiwHl  nti  immvrlinte  inl1uenc« 
^Hd  ii|x>n  {itiiliiSDpliit^al  qiitstiunK  ^%*  opiMicd  liy  Jnliniui  Kepler  (\^'A-\*VM\) 

Klnitn^li'  witli  nei'il  niirl  aiixii-ty.  AninriR  liix  w^trlts  (cii.  liy  Krisi-h,  I'liinkrurt, 
lHr»8-TI,  K  vuIh.).  lilt'  nuwt  iinp.irtJim  iirt  MyMtrrimn  ('iiiiin»fjra/ihieuin.  tfnrin/t- 
ntct  ifuuiK,  Ai'fronom(a  .V»Jnt  tten  I'fit/gi'-fi  I'n-hntin  TrwUtn  Cummmlnniif  ih. 
Mutitinn  Shtlw  Martin,  Ct.  flir,  HiKWiirl,  KHur  S'hrinrii,  I.  IMi  II. ;  It.  Kur-ken. 
I'liihin.  }ff»ntxh.,  1H7H,  I'p.  IV>  n.  —  In  iiiiiiii'tlial*'  Hltarliini'iil  In  liUn  stajids 
Galileo  Galilei  (burn  lutH  at  Pisa,  JieU  liiU  at  Arocul).     Ilu  wurk«  w«rd 
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publmhcd  in  15  vo^.  (Florence,  1842-66)  with  a  bloniTaplueal  wai>|ilenii>Tiun  , 
voUuuo  by  Arriffo.  Vols.  ll-H  coiit'iin  the  Finico-Miithfjuatirn ;  imitm^nhtaj 
we  notice  It  StiyyifUore  (1023)  aiul  ttio  (lial»'}nic  on  tin*  ll^'li'iiiak-  ii:iil  i 
CoiMtrnif.in  syfttt<mfl  (1(J32).  Cf.  IL  Hartin,  OtiUleo,  iva  tiroila  de  la  iwl/ve' 
rt  ^1  mf-tfuulc  tlrit  grienffu  plnndntifB  [^I'ai'iit,  lUIJH)  ;  ]'.  Xaicrp,  Uiil.  alt  /V.ii- 
9oph.  (Philos.  Afontitt'h.,  lH«j|  pp.  1(1:1  £T.}.  U-aih:  Newton  (I(M2-1727)  ■ -n-. 
into  coiisiderotion  ciiierty  on  account  of  his  I'fiilosttphifv  Xnturalis  /Vi»."pj 
Jiitiiieinuttfa  (1087;  *2d  ed.  by  Cotes,  1713;  tienurtu  by  Wnlfen*.  187l!i  nn-: 
hilt  0/if/f«  (17»4).  —  Of  Iiijt  conteniiHirariei*  wf  nuiicc  tlie  clR'HiUt.  Kobort  Boyle 
[lfi2rt-llWl  ;  Chemigfa  Srrpiirun ;  Oritjo  Fftrtntintui  W  Qtialif-tlum :  Ift  li-»i 
N'ltiim),  iiiiil  lht>  N«-Ui(rluiid«'r,  C'Lriitlian  HuyBtaeiu  [,1IVJU-10U6 ;  lie  Vwus 
Grilvit'ifii ;  D'-  I.nmiin''). 

Cf.  W.  Whewfll.  ilixlorff  of  Ihr  Iiiilncfivc  Sciences  fl-oiid.  1S.17;  CJermftti  \tf  , 
Lillww,  I.fi[w.  1H:W  ff  )  ;  I':.  K,  AiK-ll..  Dif  Eftifhen  tirr  iJfxrhfrhtr  ih^r  .VriurA.  j 
ht'it  (.Icna,  IMi'i)  ;  K.  Dliliriiiy,  h'ritijtrJif  tirxrhirhU  lirr  Pniirijiifu  J»t  j 
Jl/*?cAiMiA-  (Ijciiw.  11*72)  :  A.  l>nIl^,'^',  Ornfti.  <{<•»  ifiUi'iiiihxmug,  ii\  pti.,  Iwrinhn,  f 
I87;i  [Kng.  tr.  Hfntory  n/  Mtitcrttilima  by  E.  C.  Thouina.  Ujnd.,  -lUi  «L.  IHKJ;  j 
K,  La88WiLE,  fj'mcJt.  tier  Mmnbitiki  2  vote.  (Hamburg  and  Lt-ipt^.  181W). 

Krani^is  Baoon,  Uarnn  af   Vcmlam,  Vist^oiuit  <.>f  St.  Albantt,  vhm  bi»ulaJ 
iriiH,  suiilii'd  ill  ritiiibrU)>:«-,  liad  ii  lirilli:it)t  career  under  tht>  ix'iutut  oi  EHalmtr 
atid  •IiiiiH-j«   I.,   iiiilll,  iva  tilt-   rrtiidl    of   politicu)   uppiisitioit,  la-    vtiut  prnoecM  i 
SKHliiAt.  rauvli'-U'ii  ut   vetinlity,  and  ilcpiMi'rl  from  Uie  i^imitiuit  of  I.<ml  lllfk 
Chfl4icellor.    ili'  died  HiM.    Thu  hucsi  edition  oi  liis  worlts  is  tbal  by  sjK'JJlas 
niid  llciitli  (I/tiid.    1S57  ff.).     Aside  from  the  Essays  {Srrmonr»  Fiiifiet)  il»  ■ 
main  wrilinip*  am  Df.  D'tinitnU*  ft  Ant/it*'»tf^  SneHtinrum  (lOi-I;  i>risin»ll.i' 
publishi^d  under  the  till**.  The  Tmt  Jhmkit  uf  French  Itnron  oh  thf  Pr/f/lrtraa  ' 
andAiletnicfiu>'i»iv/L'-tiniitij/,  lUrint- and  flumuTt,  IitOii)  and   Xnrum  OrMu»* 
Seicntiaruin  (I'WO;  ovif;tiiiiIly  lunler  the  title,    CofjiUUn  ft    Vii>a,  Irtiaj.'    C*' 
Ch.   dy    ll£[nus;i[,    flarun,  fia   trie.,   muu    temits,    un    philintuiihie   rt  *m    tHHiu*M 
fuKfiu'n  nos  jntirg  (l*ari8,   18"t-*) ;  FI.  lleiwsler,   Fr.  It    Hwrf  ^r/rti- j/twAioACiak* 
StellHug  (UrL-rttau.  188tt) ;  [WtMn,  by  .1.  Nicliol,  in  Uln<-kwooa'«  serin,  lEdH- 
1H88  ;  Kd.  <>f  Uii;  Xnnitm  On/naiim  by  Fowlor.  tlxfurd,  IH7(*]. 

HenO  Descartes  (<'ivru-jtiuH>,  hum  luffll,  in  TouraiiiM,  »nd  «'<lnc.itpd  in  '^ 
Jesiiit  scliool  at  La  Flfcclie,  wag  urisiiially  destined  for  n.  wddier  and  tJfik  i«rt  in 
Uui  oampiUj:ii.H  n{  l(J18-m21  in  the  Bi-rvicti  of  viirimw  leadew,  but  Uu.li  brUiA 
btnuielf  for  ilie  lirst  time  to  I'aris,  and  laier,  witlidnw  fur  ninny  ycari,  at  <Hfli>^ 
ent  plftc;»?;s  in  thl^  Nirtbrr!«iiii^,  iiitti  a  srk-ntitic  solitude,  which  he  kept  in  (*< 
most  diti[!ent  and  careful  manner.  After  controver-aies  in  which  hla  decUiv 
had  become  involved  at  the  universitlea  in  tJiat  country  h;ul  renden'd  this  pbc* 
of  nsidi'iicc  disasireeftbli',  he  at^eept^^d,  in  l(I4ft,  an  inviUllon  of  t^nnen  ClirWW 
of  Sweden  ttt  Sttickliolm,  wliere  he  diud  the  fnllowiuK  year.  Hih  worlc*  Ik" 
been  collected  in  Latin  in  the  A m«tertl/\ni  editii^na  (l«ot>,  etc.).  and  in  FiwA 
by  V.  LVnisin  (11  vnls.,  Pari'*,  1^21  ft.) ;  the  inipuriant  wrUiiiga  have  bct-nlpi* 
lated  into  (iennan  by  Kuiio  Kisclier  ('Mannhiim,  1KIJ.'J)  fKnc.  tr.  of  iht*  JlfilnA 
Meitilationn  and  .SplfcliitiiM  fnnn  Ih^  J'ri/n-iplrn  by  J.  VeiUdi,  Kdin.  and  l/ifi-i 
Ist  ed.,  IKriO-i-iL'.  Ultli  ed.. 'iHiMI;  of  the  Mr>li{'i(iuni>  by  I.nwndea.  Und.  iS?. 
abio  In  Jam:  Spec.  Phil ,  Vnl.  IV.,  1870,  by  W.  K.  Walker;  and  -^f  the  /?«/«,'* 
the-  Dii-frlion  of  Out  Mind,  with  8L'ler-tionM  fnim  the  i/rtl.'»,  TUn  W'tirUl.  P* 
P'iftgtuHx  of  thr-  Soft!,  etc.,  by  H.  A.  1".  Torn-y,  N,Y.  1W12].  The  m.-^in  W"t** 
are  Le  Momie  im  Traile  tie  ia  Lumiire  (poathuiuouiily  printed,  16W)  ;  F.ut^ 
1<S  17.  nmi.'nt:  Ihern  tlie  lUsi-mim  de  In  MHhnle  awX  the  Dinptrira  ;  MnUtatiny 
(f*"  Prhiiil  Philom'phiii.  UWl,  hUppleinented  by  the  ohjeerious  itt  variniii  ftlM*(* 
am)  DfjwyirteM'  repliw* ;  Prim-ipUi  PhiluguphiiV,  UH-i  ;  J'liMKiuag  th  TMlM^i  1^ 
Cf.  F.  BoullUer,  Htttoire  rie  fn  Philot,^hh  CartMriirnf  (I'arig,  1854)  ;  X.  SchiniA- 

'  It  in  Well  krinwn  that  very  reirenlly  mneh  noise  has  been  maite  ivrr  0* 
discovery  thai.  I.i>rii  Rannii  vvroln  SIiakKpere's  works  alw>,  in  his  leisure  biiui 
To  ftvw  two  jjreat  litenirj*  iihiMioniena  into  one  may  have  fiometbint;  alluriiu:  ta 
it,  but  In  any  caae  a  mistake  h:iM  been  unule  in  the  person.  For  il  wnnld  W 
much  more  probable  iliat  SluikHfH>n!  had  inridenlAhy  comporu'd  the  ItneoDLAil 
pbilotivphy.  [The  (Jernmns  weni  to  take  iliia  "noiae'*  mueh  more  »ernji»lj' 
than  ShakJipere's  countrymen.  — Tr.J 
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nhwareenbrri:.  li.  D.  uwl  wim  lie/orm  der  Philofitphie  (Xordlingen,  ISfifl)  ; 
>.  Ulojrau  ill  Xrilwhr.  f.  VhiUiK.,  IH7«,  i^).  aiH)  fi'.  ;  ]'.  Nauirjt.  D.'a  ErkmnhxiM- 
hettri'  (Miul>iirK.  |Hy:i),  [^Dt-MUtrlro  l»y  J.  1'.  Malmffy  in  lllackwuoil'.s  hltIwj, 
"  Lui.  vKxA  I'liila  ,  IWI  ;  W.  Walliice,  Art.  Dt:»C4trlea  m  Knc.  Jirit. ;  11.  SiUf;wick 
TliiiJ.  Vd.  VII. ;  I{)u>fles  in  Juur.  Sprc.  I'hil.,  X\  II. 
Seiwwn  iIiL'se  iwo  It-adi'rH  uf  iiiihIitii  pliilnwniliy  Hian<Li  ThouiBJi  Hobbes, 
IGSH,  t-ducnled  ut  OxfunJ,  wliii  wiw  rnrly  drawn  over  to  Krnni-'e  by  itw 
Sludit'H.  ami  frf<iiieiitly  iifttrwunU  niturncd  thitlier,  wm  prrsonally  ae(|U&iiiU-d 
with  Iliu;"!!,  (iiisswntii,  Cimiiiani-lla,  and  the  CurU-blaii  circle,  and  diid  10711. 
CoJnpU'te  wlitiitn  of  hie  works,  Eni:lti*h  ami  Latin  by  Mok'swortli,  Lund.  Il*.Si'  ff. 
>lla  tinit  treaiUo,  Kitrnt-ntM  t>f  I.uw,  \(it»rttf  iiiiti  J'ohtieaJ  (l(i:[ll).  was  pnb- 
ltHh''<l  by  luM  Irii'iidw  ill  Kt/Ht,  in  iwn  piirt*.  Jiumnn  iXaturt  and  J>f  Vitrfn-rt 
Ptfiitiru.  He  puMinIiiKl  pri'viuasly  Klfhtmta  I'hito^of/n'a  tU-  (.'ivr,  lW2and  Ui47, 
and  liirtliLT  Lrnnthan  or  Thf  Matifr,  Ftirm,  and  A  lUhuritu  nf  (ivvinifntpf.  WI/il. 
A  ruinpitlniii&ivt;  slau-iuriit.  im  iriVfii  in  rlio  Elfmrntn  1'hiimuphifr,  1..  Uf  Cur- 
pttr'\  II.,  Dr  ilumiuf,  UlifM  fb«>th  jiri'vluiwly  hi  litiylisli  in  Ultii  and  lil6y.  ff. 
K.  TuniiifM  ill  I'irtt^-ljtihrfirhr.  f.  ip.  J'hilin*..  IbTl*  ft.  [//*(/<'*«,  by  ti.  C.  Itolirn- 
suu  iu  U)ackni'iKl*H  surii-s,  l-;<liii,  uml  I'hil.  IKHil,  alM)  Art  fMihra,  in  Knc. 
iSrtt.  by  tviinv  iiiaiuir.  j     F-  TOuiiles.     JItMeit  {iSiU{^^p^n,  lOVHl). 

jtlf  ill-  Cartesian  School  (of.  IV>ull!iiT.  op,  n't.)  art'  Ui  he  ni'tcd  ihc  ./aH:ten- 

k  i»l  l''irl-|{t'yal.  u-mui  wUtirtc  «'in:U's  fatiii*  I  hi-  l.oi/iiiur  itu  fttrt  lirju-Hin-r  (  I(M;2), 

nt  by  Aiitxij  Ariiauld  <:  l<l1i*-l(»>4),  nutl  I'iem-  Nicola  (1'l'jr>-l{il)r.) ;  &]n.t  ihv 
Myi«tii.>H,  Uliiis.- Pascal)  l<!a:l-ir»H2  ;  J'fHMfestnirlii  Jit^thfion  :  ci.  llie luonodraplw 
by  J.  li.  Iln-yil'.rll.  U-iprt.  1?'7(»  aiid  lb7&),  and  I'it-ri-u  Foiret  (l(il(J-171II ;  De 
KruditioH^  Trifiliri,  Soliila  SHj>frfi'-i-tri't  rt  Ftilxii. 

Tile  ilifVfloptiicnt  til  Oocafldonaliam  jtrociK'ils  gradually  in  (.imiH  do  la  Forge 
{TntUf  il>'  V  J-J^^rit  /t  HWfiin.  lt:*Wi;.CIauberB(  I'lri-UWl-'^ ;  br  L'ovjunrtionf  i'on^o- 
r(»  rt  AuimT  in  fJominr),  Cordeinoy  ;/-*■  iJi-ftmem^nt  du  i'orjm  et  </*■  VAmf^ 
HHHI),  lint  ihtd.s  ila  C(>iiipli'U>  devi-Iupnicnt  tiLdfitf-ndeiilly  of  tlieift  thinkers  in 
Artiold  GeuUacx  (liJ2->-l«t'rt;  a  luiiverKity  UwUfr  in  I^iiuwen  and  lA-ydeii). 
Uiii  main  w.irku  are  Ihi'  Kthiet  (HJC6;  2d  ed.  with  notes,  1075);  loj/^c,  10<tt, 
and  y/rlh'idua,  Ififla  New  ed.  of  Ids  wnrks  by  J.  I*.  N,  I^ml  (S  voU.,  TIio 
Hftinif.  1SltI~;().  Ci.  E.  Pilfidunr.  A.  O.  ah  Hnitptre.rlnler  der  ucr.  Mt'ltiphyxik 
uuii  Kthil- (Tiihingcn.  1KH2)  ;  V.  van  dcr  llwglii'ii,  U.  Etude  aur  $n  \'i>:,  m 
Philtmiphir  rl  9rn  Onrrn^ta  (Mlttlch.  ISWI). 

t*rt>iii  tlip  Oiatorium  ft>iiiidi-d  bv  Canlinal  HiTullr',  a  friend  of  ih-srarUn.  In 
wlilrli  Olbleut  :ilrfi  hflMiifftfil  l.l)t  IM'rrtatf  Itri  rt  CrrnUmr,  I'ariit,  Ul.'tO),  wrnl 
(•jrtb  Nicoli'  Malebraucbe  (lfi:tu-17l6).  Wi^  ntain  work,  Df  la  Jtivfiftrttf  </r  ta 
VfiTitf,  ap|H-iin*d  1(176,  thr  Ktilrftiirits  stir  /u  Mltaphyaifitie  tt  aur  la  Jirlit/inn  iu 
1HR»*.     ri'll.  wt.rk«  by  .T.  .'^inn.n  (Pari.",  1H7I). 

hariifh  (llcni'-dlct  dr)  Bpinoxa,  b<>ni  in  1<I*'!2  at  Aiiuttcnlani  in  tbc  couimu' 
nity  "if  PiTtiiyui'rti'  .biw.-i,  und  later  expc'II«'cl  frnin  thiw  rniniiinnity  on  acroimt 
of  |ii»  opintoirH,  Iivi-<1  ill  nnttic  ainiplii'iiy  and  si>Utiido  al  varii>us  plaiu-H  in  Ibd- 
land,  and  dic>d  at  The  llaeiif  11177.  Ho  bad  piiblinhr-d  an  r>xp'>alti<>ii  of  tlie 
rartr."ian  pbil-.-Hopliy  witli  an  inHciMiiHent  iiietiipliyniual  apiH'iidix  (l"***')  "'"l 
tl  M  Trurt'tlHH  Th*''''l"yh''*-}"dUirun  (arnnyinnnsly  In  1(170).  Alt^T  IiIb  ib-atli 
apiH-arcd  in  bit)  fV^T'i  fintihtitnn  { 1177 ).  bis  limin  work,  Ethirn  Morr  Umviftrirn 
iMmoRMtratn.  tli*'  I'rartnlv*  /'ulififUM,  and  thf  fra^jnifiii  /tr  Intrlli^inM  Kmntdn- 
tiouf:.  Hist  cnriT*jMnidpnf'<'  and  liiH  n-ecntly  disi'dVcn-d  yoiilhlul  work,  Trnri,itu» 
{tirrrix)  iif  fJrtf  ft  ffomittf.  rjnufjnfi  FcH'-itnl*-,  al**i  ccme  int<i  con.'slrli'nillim. 
lilt  Ihi'  laller  rf.  I'lir.  hi^warl  (TtHilnppn,  lf*70i.  The  Iw-at  cilllinn  of  his  wurka 
ia  tliat  by  Van  Vh-iin  and  liUiid  Vi.  vnU  .  AinMiinlain,  lK8i  f.).  Of.  T.  Caiiif  rt.T. 
Oil'  Lfh'n-  Sp.'f  (Siiitt^mn,  1M77).  \ Spinuza.  bv  .1.  VninU  Kdin.  IBflH;  Spinnza 
by  Martinfaii.  I^iml  IHfWt;  aUt  in  Tvi>ra  of  Kihical  Thettri/,  Oxford,  1»W(I;  K. 
P(dl-x:k,  .S/MHf.za,  //i#  U/r  rwd  I'/id,,  Unnl.  !««»»;  Selli,  Art.  Spin^fsn,  in  Rue. 
Brit.;  Atim.  \ii  Jour.  sprr.  I'tiiL.VnU.  II  and  l(J,  i>v  MmTis  and  Dewt-y;  Knij. 
tr.  at  prin.  works  by  Klwe«,  llntiii  Lib..  lK>q,  of  ilw  Ethk^t  by  White,  Lond.  I8UU, 
and  of  ,Setr^t(oHM  by  Kiilltirt*»n,  N.Y.  iwita.J 

Of  phlJofwvphtral  wrlt^rTB  in  Gcnnany  who  atta<>bMl  tboniwdvPs  to  thp  (rain  o( 
th«  iiiovenii'iit  among  the  two  oivilisi-<i  i«'opU'!*  of  ihf  West  arc  to  Ik?  nieniioned 
Lim  Juag  (|.'>&7-lt(57  ;  Lnyiea  UamUtir^ivtuna^  ItKM);  cf.  (*.  K.  (iubraunr, 
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J.   J.   WH(?   aein   ZeiUiUer  {Stuttji    and  TUb.  1869);    tlii»   .I.>na    mill 
Erliani  Weiftfl.  the  tfiaclier  of  Ix'ibniz  and  I*uEfendort ;   Waliht^r  vi>Q 
hauaen  (Uiii]-I7ikS;   ,tfrrfici»a  Mmfis  .-rirf  Arti*  liieeitifiuU  Prtre^pta 
Aiiisifniau).  ltW7),  ami  Sftiinu-I  Puffendorf  (KVla-imM;   under  llie  | 
SpviTJntis  ;t  MfMizambano,  tie  .SoMu   liei  pHblirii  GfTmanicx,   Irt*I7. 
H.  Bri>*almi,  li'Tliu.  1870;   De  Jure  S'ntnric  H  ft'entium,  Lr«inJiin,  l<t7.!) 
.  Ifetbnls  beioDj?^  in  this  pcricKl,  tmt  unty  in  point  uf  tiuii-,  Iiut  a)^>  v 
the  urit^LnatJoii  and  the  luotiveH  of  IiIm  niutaphyHictt,  whilu  with  i>LlM*r  tnl 
of  hU  incr«iiJb1y  uiaay-«ided  nature,  be  rani^es  un  into  tlie  af^e  of  tbe  F.nli 
menl ;  cf.  on  tlu*',  I'drl  V,     Ik-re,  tUeiX'fore,  we  have  to  conftitk-r  prinrlL 
methrHloli>Kirnl  and   tncta|>l)yKiciLl  writin^i*:   D^  Principio    h»<iirUI*ii,  Irtfll; 
Arte  Comhinntnria,  ItiOlJ ;   .VoPd  Mrlhoduti  pro  Muximia  rt  Mtntmia,    IfiM 
Sn'rutl't  lyKirfrimli  »eu  Cnlculo  Pfiil"foj'Mcfi,  108-1  (cf.  A.  Trx-ndolftibnrf.  ' 
Britn'i'je  sur  l*fiHo.i.,  III.    1  ff.);    JJe  P/'ima   Ph(l'tgo,ihUt  J-Smru-l.tn.-t.' 
.Sjijie^Tw*  X'tucfau  (/«  ia  X'lturr,  llKt&.  with  the  threo  l-rlnirrimri^. 
witli  it,  lt»»iS;  also  thi?  MonftiMogi';  1714,  thw  J^inrijffn  «/^  l<i    \ 
Urat*,   1714,  and  a  RTciit   part   of   his  extended   iN)m'*iiHindt'n<v.      .\ 
etlitinna   of   his   philo90plu«Rl  wrlllnirB  the  excellent   wlttion  by  J.  !■- 
(Berlin,    1840)  liaj<  now  bi-iMn  suriHWSPifl  hy  diat  nf  C  .1.  (icrlwrill  (7  I'-U-.  i^s 
lin,  lK"f»-9I).  — On  thi*  syHtcni  :w  a  wh<i)p  cf.  L.  FpUi'rb;»eii.  !htniUVnmg.  S^ 
KickliiHff  und  h'n'til'  ilrr  Ijeilinisisrh'-n  FhU»t».    (.Snslxtrh,  Ittt").  A   N(itiri<»«. 
La   FhUtt*.  di'.  L.  (I'liriH.  IWlWt);    K.  Wendt,    Uie  KnUrickhtng  iter  L.'fh^MJh- 
uwU-nlfhrr   Nx    IGO'i    [livrWn,   IKMl).     [I-:.     IHllmAiiii.    fCine    n^tir    ttitnt-  Jf 
L.^gr/wn  Momvlentfhrf,  I^ips.  1W>I.     See  also  Hiv-  liu  on  p.  4+1.] 

(In  the  hi.-itorie.ll  ami  nynteniatic  rflation  of  the  sytittrmii  to  one  aii<.>thrr:  R 
C  W.  Sii;»VRrt,  fV^irc  den  viiwrnwHAuH;/  dfn  iipintizismus  mit  tUr  '■■j''" 
Philoii.  {'I'Hh.  IKltl)  and  Dit  /.rilmiz'itrhe:  I^hrr.  von  dr.r  pn'tjitahilirtru  Harh^  ■ 
in  ihrfin  y.UAninmrnftnuf/  mit  jVUKt^n'ti  PhUoA-iphemfu  (ib.  Ipaa)  ;  ('  N-hj«t- 
sehuii'U,  Di-sniru-s  un't  S'piiwzn  <  Bmiii,  185<1)  ;  A.  Foucln-r  <k'  Cairil,  /.Wi*a, 
Draeartea  et  SpinoSfi  ( I'ari".  18IJ3)  ;  K.  I'tieiderer.  L.  viid  Geulinfje  (Ttlb. 
K.  7M\vv.  Sits.-Ufr.  d.  Iterliin^r  Aknd,  18H4,  pp.  tJ73  fl.  ;  K. 'romit*-*,  l^ihm 

HnUhe*  in  Pkilos.  Mtmnlnh  ;  IH87,  pp.  Sn7  (T.  ;    I..  SU-in.   lAif-nis   iiml  .Sj  

(Berlin.  IHIH)).     [K.  Cainl.  Art  C'art'ir(<ini*ni,  in  Kne,  Brit.,  reprliitvil  In  ?flLf 
of  his  K»ta)f»y  Lond.  and  N.Y.  IHlt'J  ;  Suisiiet'a  Modern  Punthnam.'] 

To  tJie  fniindpra  of  the  philtifk)phy  of  law  (pf.  C.  »,  Kaltrnhnrn,  Hit  VnHimftf 
dfs  Uuijft  fJrotluM,   heips.    IWIK ;    nnd    K.    v.   Mohl,    Oench    «ki/  fjitertttvr  rf»r 
Stifitgin')isfnii''h-iJ7'-n,  Krlnnnen,   lK.V>-o.H>    N^lonR  Niriilo  MacchiAveUl '.  IV^- 
ItViT  ;    n  Prinripr,  fHrtrnrni  unlln  prima  ihrndp.  di  Titn  I.ivin ;  [Work*,  ir.  M  ■' 
K.  Di'tinold,  Btwt..ii,  I8H.S.]    Thomao  More  f  NHd-l.Vifi;  De  tfptimo  I. 
St'ttN  aivf  df  Si<m  tmulaVtnpia.  IMiii,  .Uaii  Bodin(K>^)"lM>T):  .v. 
/«  Hepuhliiinr,  1.j77;   ab  extract   frmn   Iht*   Ifrptnpifnnerp*  hni*   Iw-i-r' 
<iHhr.iuer,  Htrlin.  IHll) ;  AllR-rirus  O^ntUia  (l-'"''!-**!!!  :  />  Jnrr  l; 
Johtiniic.H  Altbus  n'>57-l<V18;   PoUfi'-'i,  Uninhitii-n.  I'!l'>.  rf.  (i.  ijiiTtv- .  r  „■  r- 
a.di»t^i'h.  Si  n- ii  X- ti.  lifrhf'jesrh.,  Brcslnn.  l>»Hii);  Hugo  de  Oroot  ( ir>>^l'VI'': 
Df-htr^  Ihtlift  Pn'^i^,  KW.'.;  ct.  II.  I.ud»-n.  //.  t^.,  Hirlhi.  IHdil). 

Of  tbi'  Proteataata  who  trt'iil  of  (hf  philnHopIty  of  Inw  mny  N«  nanii-tl.  I**- 
sidirc  M''liini-tliiin,  .1.  '  Udendorf  <  KUmrnlari*  Intr"durtio,  \iAU),  NIc.  Ib-tnnnni: 
f/>  f-fite  A'.i^iira*.  I.'iOi),  Bon  Winklor  (PrhirifUit  ./urt/t,  UMU)  ;  of  tl.f  Catbo 
lica  brshl-n  Siiarez,  Kob.  Hellannlii  (i'A'2-U\U\  ;  />'  Pitfextnte  pnniiAri*  in 
Trwp'intlit'W)  and  Mariana  (1^7-1*1^4  ;   /v  Hrif  rt  UrtttJi  imtlittttionrt. 

Naltirtl  rt*lt>;ion  and  natnrHl  nmral.t  in  Ihi'  Hevi'nl»<'tith  cenlnry  frtund  in 
RnKliuu)  their  m;un  stippoi-i^-rs  in  Herbert  of  Cherbury  { i.'.Hi-l(V48  ;  Trtit^atHi 
de.  VrritatP,  l"i24  ;  He  Rrh'ijiintf.  (•'tut  Hi  urn  F.rrnruui'itir  <s)>tiit  mx  t'ttujriJt,  H1&I; 
im  him  I'h.  dn  U^-nniKit,  I'arist,  1H7:1),  and  Richard  Cumberland  i  lie  l^^hnt 
Xitiirtr-  /M^ffniiiiliii  Philomphira.  Ixnd.  I'i7a),  Ainorij:  the  I'lut'Hii.strt  or  Nao* 
Platooiataof  Kn^lnnd  nt  th<>  .same  time  arc  pmrnincnt  l<al|>h  Cadnrorth  (IfVlT- 
1UH8;  y*Ar  ftaeUcclunl  SfiHem  of  the  TmiV'Tw.  I.rMid.  lfi7H,  lJ»tin.  .k-na,  1733) 
ami  Ikttry  More  (l»H4-HV*7  ;  EncheiridioM  Mrtaph'inicum.  Hist-orrtMjM.tndt'nri) 
with  I*e«<.v*rtee  18  print-fd  in  the  htitfr'it  worka.  Vol.  X  ,  Ci'iisin**  e<l. ).  [ /TktI. 
of  CUidworth,  by  ('.  K.  I..owrcy.  with  biblioK.,  N.V.  IVM  ;  'I'uthich'a  Ratitful 
Throl.  and  ChrijUiaii  Phil,  in  Ktuj.  in  l7fA  Cent.]  Th»Mi[t])iluM  tiato  and  Ida 
son,  'lliomau  Gnit,  may  be  mhlMl  to  the  auLhi>r>)  at>«iv«. 
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§  30.   The  Problem  of  Method. 

beginnings  of  modern  pliilosophy  have  in  common  an  impuU 
ive  opposition  against  "  Scholar tiuisni,"  and  at  the  same  time  a 
naiVe  lack  of  understanding  for  tho  common  attitude  of  dei»cndeuce 
upon  some  one  of  its  traditions,  whiuh  they  uevertheluss  all  occupy. 
This  fundamental  oppositional  character  brings  witli  it  the  conse- 
quence, that  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not  merely  wants  of  the  feelings, 
or  faiKriful  views  that  are  set  ovnr  against  tlie  old  doctrines,  reflnc- 
tion  on  new  methmU  of  knowledge  stands  in  the  foreground.  Out  of 
the  insight  into  the  unlruitfulness  of  the  "syllogism,"  which  could 
merely  set  forth  in  proof  or  refutation  that  which  was  already 
known,  or  apjily  the  sume  to  a  particular  caso,  arises  the  demand 
for  an  artt  inveniendi,  a  method  of  iiwentigaiion,  a  snre  way  to  the 
fliscoverii  of  the  ii«i'. 

1.  If  now  nothing  was  to  bo  accomplished  with  the  help  of 
rbt^toric,  the  nearest  expedient  was  to  atUick  the  matter  by  the 
reverse  method,  proceeding  from  the  particular,  firom  the  facts. 
This  had  been  commended  by  Vives  and  Sanchez,  and  practised  by 
Teleaio  and  Campauella.  But  they  Imd  neither  gaine<l  lull  confi- 
dence in  experience  nor  known  afterwards  how  to  make  any  right 
Iwginning  with  their  faets.  In  Iwth  lines  Batbn  Udieved  that  he 
t;ould  [loint  out  new  paths  for  science,  and  in  tliis  spirit  he  set  up 
his  "  New  Organou  "  as  over  against  the  Aristotelian. 

Every-flay  i)erception — he  confesses,  admitting  the  well-known 
Sceptical  arguments  — offers,  indued,  no  sure  Iwisis  for  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  Nature ;  in  order  to  become  an  experience  that  can  be  used 
by  science  it  mnst  first  be  purified  from  all  the  erroneous  a^hllttons 
which  have  grown  together  with  it  in  our  iuvoluiiUiry  way  of  reganl- 
ing  things.  These  jierversioua  or  falsi fic^iitions  of  pure  experience 
Uaoon  calls  idols,  and  presents  his  doctrine  of  these  fallacious  images 
in  analogy  with  the  doctrine  of  the  fallacinus  e.onclusion.s  in  the  old 
dialectic*  There  are  first  the  "idols  of  the  tribu"  {idoia  Iribua), 
the  illusions  that  are  given  in  connection  with  human  nature  in 
general,  following  which  we  are  always  suspecting  an  order  and  an 
end  in  things,  making  ourselves  the  measure  of  the  outer  world, 
blindly  retaining  a  motle  of  thought  which  has  once  been  excited  by 
impressions,  and  the  like ;  then  the  "  idols  of  the  oavo  "  (idda 
ftprnis)^  liy  reason  of  which  every  individual  by  his  natural  disposi- 
tion, and  his  situation  in  life,  finds  himself  shut  into  his   cave;' 

>  yov.  Org.  I.  .lit  f!. 

•  lUfxii's  fttroiijcly  rtK-turliial  InnifuoKc,  rirh  in  IniHircry,  aims  by  this  ttino 
(cf.  /><•  Auffm.  V.  ell.  4)  lo  nvM  I'IiiIo'h  WfU-kuown  p&rablu  of  the  Cave  (Jifp* 
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then  tliti  "iilols  iif  the  markt't"  {itlnia  fori),  the  errors  whiirli  an 
ev«rywli*;i-G  brouglit  about  by  iDtciToarso  among  men,  espfM'-ialty  t^ 
languiLgo,  and  hy  adherence  to  the  word  which  we  substitute  fw  Un 
idi^a;  finiiUy,  tlio  "idohi  uf  the  theatre"  {itiola  theairi),  the  illumrf 
[duiubuum  uf  theories  whieli  we  crednloiiRly  receive  from  hunus 
history  and  re^ieat  withtnit  Hiibjeetiiig  thuni  to  any  judgraent  of  ovr 
own.  lu  this  cauiiecliuu  Hacoa  liiuU  oitiKHlunity  tu  direct  a  nrat 
violent  polemic  against  the  wurd-wisduiu  of  Schulastleistn,  agaiut 
the  rule  uf  authority,  uiifHiiist  tlio  aiithropomorjdiism  of  eaihw 
pliilosophy,  and  to  deniiind  u  pc^rsonal  exatuinatiou  uf  things  t)u:a> 
selves,  an  unprt'jiniict'd  ivception  of  reality.  Nevertheluea  bo  doe* 
not  pet  bi*y»nii  thia  di'in.'ind ;  for  tlie  statem<inta  as  tu  how  tj» 
viiira  exftenenlia  la  to  he  j^aiued  and  separated  from  tlie  eDvelopiD; 
husks  of  the  iduln  ar«  extremely  mea^re^  and  wliile  Haoon  teaehm 
thut  om<  niiist  not  limit  IninsiOf  to  :ii-fidt'nt:d  jW!r(«e|itif)iiR,  hut  ntoil 
Rt't  alH>iit  his  okscrvation  inethodinally,  and  sup{d(*iiieijt  it  hf 
eo^terimetit^  whinh  he  thinktt  out  anil  makes  for  liimself,  this  oUoil 
but  a  general  dttF^i^niattoii  of  the  task,  and  a  theoretical  insight  intt 
the  essential  natui-e  of  experiment  is  still  wanting. 

Quite  similar  is  the  case  with  tlie  method  of  /rtducfibfi,  whicb 
Baoon  proclaimed  as  the  only  correct  mode  of  elaborating  fwtt. 
Witli  its  aid  we  ar*to  jiroceed  to  general  cogiutions  (axioms),  ifl 
order  that  we  nmy  ultinuiluty  fi-om  these  explain  other  pheuumeBi. 
In  this  activity  the  human  mind,  among  whoso  const itutiunal  erran 
is  ovei'-hasty  geoeralisation,  is  to  be  n-strained  as  much  as  possible; 
it  is  to  ascend  quite  gradualty  the  scale  of  the  moro  general,  up  to 
the  most  geuer^d.  Healthy  and  valuablu  as  these  prPBrriptioos  ai*T 
we  are  the  more  surprised  to  find  that  with  Haenn  their  morft  de- 
tailed carrying  out  is  eom]deted  in  conceptions  and  tnodos  of  rieir 
which  are  entirely  sr.huliwtit;.' 

All  knowledge  of  Katuro  has  for  its  end  to  undersUind  the  cnttsM 
of  things.  Causns,  however,  art^  — according  t*)  the  old  Aristotelian 
scheme  —  formal,  material,  olKcient,  or  final.  Of  these  only  Uii 
" formal '*  causes  come  into  consideration;  for  all  tliat  takes  place 
has  its  grounds  in  the  '*  F\trm»"  in  the  "  natures  "  of  t.hinf.;js.  HniiPf 
when  Bacon's  Induction  snarnhea  for  the  "Form"  ttt  phHin.>mfiia, 
e.g.  for  the  Fonn  of  heat.  Form  is  here  tmHcrstood  qnitft  in  the 
sense  of  Scotism  as  the  abiding  essence  or  nature  of  ]  '  fift. 

The  Form  of  ttiat  which  is  given  in  perception  is  codji  :  of 


514),  whirh  in  the  mm«  nnfnrtTmate  as.  In  the  Tlntr^nlc  piuwafrp,  it  U  predarfy 
tite  gciienkl  liinititi  nature  of  knuwleilfj^  by  tlit-  senses  that  Is  dcali  with. 

»  jVoc.  Org.  I.  H2. 

*  Ct.  the  circumstantial  expoAitton  in  the  secnnd  Iwmk  of  the  X<m.  Org 
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ipler  "Forms"  and  their  "differences,"  and  theso  it  is  important 

discover.     'I'o  this  end  as  niauy  coses  as  posiiible  iu  which  the 

Phenomenon  in  question  appears,  are  brought  together  into  a  tabula 

rcesentics,  and  in  like  manner,  those  in  wliich  the  phenomenon  is 

4*kiiig  are   bi-ought  together  into  a  fubnla  absevtitif;   to   these  is 

Ided,  in  the  third  place,  a  tahnhi  grtuinum,  in  whicli  the  varying 

itensity  with  which  the  phenomenon  appears  is  comixired  with  the 

trying  intensity  of  other  phenomena.     The  problem  is  then  to  be 

alvcd  by  a  progressive  process  of  exchision  {exdiisio) .     The  Form 

[>f  heat,  for  example,  is  to  be  that  which    is  everj-where    present 

rhere  heat  is  found,  wltich  is  iiowliere  where  hcut  is  lacking,  and 

yhich  is  present  iu  greater  degree  where  thei-e  is  more  heat,  and 

lesser  degree  wliere  there  is  less  heat.'     Wliat   Bacon    presents 

bccordingly  as  Induction  is  certainly  no  simple  enumeration,   hut 

iuTolvcd  process  of  abstraction,  which   rests  upon   the  meta- 

bysicai  assumptions  of  the  scholastic  Formalism'  (cf.  §  27,  3);  the 

s^e  of  the  new  is  still  iptite  embedded  in  the  old  habits  of 

iiought. 

2.  It  is  accordingly  comprehensible  that  Bacon  was  not  the  man 

Ito  bring  to   the   study  of    Nature    itself   methodical    or   material 

■•furtherance :  but  tluH  derogates    nothing  from    his  philosophical 

importance,' which  consists  just  in  this,  that  he  demanded  the  gen- 

I    eral  ap]>lication  of  a  jmuciple,  tit  which  he  yet  was  unable  to  give 

Baoy  useful  or  fruitful  form  in  the  case  of  the  most  immediate 

™  object  for  its  use:  namely,  the  knowletlge  of  the  coriwreal  world. 

He  had  undcrstond  that  the  new  science  must  turn  from  tlie  endless 

diiM^ussion  of  conceptions  b:ick  to  things  theuisnlves,  that  it  ciui 

build  only  upon  direct  perception,  and  that  it  must  rise  from  this 

only  r^iutiously  and  gradually  to  tlie  more  abstrai^t,*  and  he  had 

understood  no  loss  clearly  that  in  the  case  of  this  Induction,  the 

point  at  issue  waa  nothing  other  thou  the  discovery  of  the  simple 


'  In  wliich  caw  it  turiw  out.  that  the  Pnrm  of  bent  ia  motion,  and,  indeed,  a 
nintlon  whtcli  it!  expamsive,  and  ihiu  divided  by  liihlbiiion  and  coniinunic«tp<l 
tn  thtt  itmaller  parla  uf  Uiu  biKly  [mottui  ^miuiivus,  coktbttua  cf  nitena  per  partes 
minorefi}. 

^^  Cf.  Chr.  Ripwart,  Logtk,  U.  §  m,  S. 
»  Cf.  Chr.  Si^wail  in  the  i*rem».  Jahrb.,  \ms,  93  ff. 
*  The  pr*i»ffi/airal  coniwuurncfs  of  the  Hnconiiin  drtclrine  ofl  r-onlrastcd  wilh 
TTuninniRtn,  with  whicli.  in  f;<-ii(>nil,  the  mpvciiipnt  of  iiat.iinil  Hclrnec  caiue  in 
C'"»nflirt  in  this  r''5p»*oi,  wcrw  drawn  principally  by  Amos  Co7nem'»ti  { 1692-1671). 
JHm  Dulnriifa  Ma'jnn  prest-nw  tht  coiuvh  of  Inmmclian  as  n  (."mded  ascpnt  from 
Itlif  ront'ivt«  and  [^-rcvptivf  to  the  mntv.  ibslrncl ;  hJK  Orhin  PiHug  iiinu*  tn  pive 
tfnr  the  M'hool  a  )H'r(*(qitiiiiiat  havut  for  inalnicttini  almiit  thiiipt ;  hit  .fanua  Lin* 
Xgitarum  Rftftrala,  finally,  itims  to  liavo  the  lt*amini{  of  fon^iRn  langnmgan 
rarninj^fd  ko  as  to  be  taught  only  as  it  ia  rp(|iilHite  ae  a  means  for  acquiring 
I  Icnuwledge  about  things.  The  pedagt^cal  vifiwa  of  Haiticb  are  similar  (167U 
h036). 
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elements  of  reality,  from  the  "  nature "  of  which,  in  their  regal 
relation  and  connection,  the  whole  compEUs  of  what  we  perceit«  i 
tobeexplaiuL-d.  Induction,  ho  thought,  will  find  the  Forms  by  whi 
Nature  must  be  iuterpreteil.  Hut  whilt*  in  his  cosuiology  he  did 
get  far  beyond  an  adherence  to  the  traditional  atomism,  and  ff 
shut  hiniJ^eU  up  agciinat  the  great  achievement  of  the  Copemi 
theory,  he  demanded  that  his  «n/>rncoi  jwinrj/y/e  should  be  apph 
also  to  knoideilge  of  man.  Not  only  the  bodily  existence  in  ill 
normn.1  and  abnormal  vital  pi-ocesses,  but  also  the  movement  of 
ifleas  and  of  activities  <}f  the  will,  ea|iccially  also  the  social  Bod 
political  system,  —  all  these  should  be  examinwl  as  to  their  root- 
ing forceb  ("Kornis")  by  the  tnethfMl  of  natural  science,  and  ex- 
plained without  prejudice.  The  anthropolofficiii  aii4  mcial  wo/uro/im 
whiiib  liaeon  announces  in  the  encyclojKedic  remarks  of  his  wwk 
De  Attffvientis  Scientkirnm,  contains  examples  of  programmM*  fw 
many  branches  of  knowledge,  and  proceeds  everywhere  from  the 
fundamental  purpose  to  nn(!erfitand  man  and  all  the  aetivitiM  of 
his  life  as  a  product  of  the  same  simple  elements  of  reality  whidi 
also  tie  at  the  basis  of  external  Nature. 

Still  another  element  comes  to  Ught  in  this  anthropologifial  intw- 
eat.  To  understand  man  is  not,  for  Bacon,  an  end  in  itself,  nnr 
more  than  it  ift  such  to  understand  Nature.  His  entire  thought  a 
rather  subiirdinatred  to  a  jiracticiil  end,  and  this  he  conceives  in  the 
prjiudest  furm.  All  human  ktiowled,L,'B  has  ultimately  for  its  sole 
task  to  procure  for  man  dominion  over  tlie  world  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Knmvfedtfe  is  jtomer,  and  is  the  only  lasting  power- 
Wlule  therefore  magic  with  fantastic  arts  sought  to  make  itofW 
master  of  the  working  forces  of  Nature,  this  blind  endeavour  hecuit 
clarified  with  Bacon  to  the  insight  that  man  can  owe  his  marfwy 
over  things  only  to  a  sober  investigation  of  their  true  essence.  P" 
him.  therefore,  the  inferjrretatio  rmfttr'n  is  only  the  means  <A 
stihjfrtiucf  tuUtifp  to  the  human  mtnd,  and  his  great  work  for  tl* 
"  Renovation  of  the  Sciences  " —  In^tnunitio  Mnffna,  *'  Temporis  P^' 
(«jf  Maximiis"  —  bears  also  the  title  De  lieijw)  HominU. 

In  this,  Bacon  exjircssed  what  was  moving  the  heart  of  thousand* 
at  his  time,  \mder  the  impress  of  great  events.     With  that  stri** 
of  discoveries  beyond  the  seaa,  where  through  mistakes,  ndventnrrti 
and  crimes,  man  had  at  last  for  tlie  Grsb  time  taken  complete 
Bession  of  his  planet,  with  inventions  such  as  those  of  the  marin?! 
bompaas,  of    gunpowder,  and  of  the  art  of  printing,'  a    migh^ 


I 

mds 


I  If  we  could  therefore  resnrd  tut  aecnmpllghed  all  tlmt  IlAron  aHr  befom  hiB 
tn  pmnpecL,  w(»  mlKltt  Hml  with  lilm  ilin  untlrw  rmtunil  HcWiine  nf  tA<(lay. 
'  Cf.  O.  I'khi^IihI,  GftrU.  den  ZfiUiltvr*  dtr  i!utdeckHHt/en,  'Iti  ed.,  Leips.  '. 
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chaii^  had  l>een  introiluced  within  a  short  time  into  tha  greater  as 
irell  as  tho  h'Ssor  life  of  niun.  A  now  ujiouh  uf  civilisutiou  (>eemtid 
to  be  opened,  and  au  exutio  excitement  seized  upon  men's  fancy. 
Unboard-of  things  should  succeed;  nothing  was  to  be  imposeible 
anj  longer.  Tlie  telescope  disclosed  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens^ 
and  the  powers  of  the  eiirth  begun  to  obey  tlie  investigator. 
Bcit'uce  would  be  bhu  guide  of  the  human  niiud  iu  its  viutorioue 
journey  through  Mature.  By  her  inventions,  human  life  should  be 
Completely  transformed.  What  hopes  in  this  respect  set  free  the 
fancy  for  its  Sights  we  see  from  liacon's  Utupiiui  fr.ignient  of  the 
Jiova  Atlantis,  and  also  from  Oampanella's  Civitaa  JSolit.  The 
CngHsh  Chancellor,  however,  held  that  the  task  of  the  knowledge 
of  Nature  was  ultimately  to  niako  of  invention,  which  had  hitherto 
been  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  chance,  a  consciously  exercised 
art.  To  be  sure,  he  gsive  life  to  this  thought  only  in  the  fantastic 
picture  of  Sulomou's  house,  iu  his  Utopia;  he  gnanled  himticU'  from 
eeriously  carrying  it  ont;  but  this  meaning  which  ho  attributed  Co 
the  art  inveniendi  made  him  au  op})onrut  of  pur^'ly  tlie<iretieal  and 
"oontemplative"  knowledge;  just  from  this  point  of  view  did  he 
combat  jiristotle  and  the  nnfruitfuhiess  of  monastic  science.  la 
his  hiuid  philosophy  was  in  danger  of  falling  from  the  rule  of  a 
religious  end  under  that  of  tecliuical  interests. 

But  the  issue  proved  again  that  the  golden  fruits  of  knowledge 
ripen  ouly  wliere  they  are  not  sought.  In  his  haste  for  utility 
Baoon  missed  his  goal,  and  the  intellectual  creations  which  have 
nnalilcd  natural  science  to  become  the  Uu^is  of  our  external  civUisOr 
tion  proceeded  from  the  superior  thinkers,  who,  with  pure  disinter- 
ested thought,  and  witliout  auy  eaf^emess  to  improve  tlie  world, 
desired  to  understfuid  the  order  of  Nnture  whicli  they  admired. 

S.  His  tendency  towunl  the  iiraetica.!  end  of  invention  blinded 
Bacon  to  fclie  theoretical  va-lue  of  tM(/£Aemfi//c*.  This  value  hatl  at 
first  come  to  rx)nsciousncss  in  the  fiuittwtio  forms  which  praised  the 
numljer-harmony  of  the  universu  in  Neo-1'lutonic  exuberance  (cf. 
i  21t,  n),  imitating  the  Pyth:^^orean  methods.  Tho  gi-eat  investiga- 
tors of  Nature  set  out  from  a  like  admiration  for  the  beauty  and 
ordi-^r  of  the  universe;  but  the  new  in  their  teachings  consists  in 
just  this,  that  they  no  lunger  seek  this  niathematic-al  siguiliciiuce  of 
tho  cosmical  order  iu  symbolic  number-apeculatious,  but  aim  to 
Daderatand  and  prove  it  from  factt.  Motlem  investigation  of  Nature 
was  bom  as  eftiju'ricai  P'/thagor^taniitm.  This  problem  hnd  been  seen 
already  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci'  — to  have  been  the  first  to  solve  it 

1  Cf.  with  rsffard  to  huu  as  s  pliUiwupber,  K.  FranU,  SiU.-Jim:  Utr  JCiiii- 
ehener  Akad.,  Ibtfo,  1  fl. 
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is  the  glory  of  Kepler,  The  psychological  motive  of  his  rese 
was  the  (jhiluRuplilcal  conviction  of  the  uiatkematicat  order  of  Uie 
universe,  and  he  veiified  liis  conviction  by  tlisr.overing  the  lavs  of 
planetary  motion  h\  nivalis  of  a  grand  induction. 

In  this  procedure  it  became  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  I 
task  of  iiuhiction   in  natural  science  consists  in  finding  uut  tlu 
mathematical  relation  which  remains  the  same  in  the  entire  seriei 
of  the   pheuomuua  deturniiufd   by  meaHuremeut,  and,  on  the 
hand,  that  the  object,  in  connection  with  whieh  this  task  can  be'' 
performed  by  research,  is  none   other   than   motion.     The  divine 
arithmetic  and  geometry  which  Kepler  sought  in  the  universe  was 
found  iu  the  Uuvs  vf  occurrence  and  chanfje  {Qe»chehejis).     Proceed- 
ing from  tliis  principle,  with  a  more  distinct  methodical  conscioita- 
ncBS,  GaUlea  created  mechattics  «.t  the  mathemcUical  theory  of  mothn. 
It  is  extremely  lUBtructive  to  cumpare  the  thoughts  which  the  latter 
presents  in  the  tiaggiatore  with  Bacon's  interpretation  of  Nature. 
Both  aim  to  analy«o  into  their  elements  the  phenomena  given  io  pcr- 
ception,  iu  order  to  explain  pheaumena  from  the  combination  rf 
these  elements.     Bnt  where  Baeon's  Induction  seeks  the  "  Form^" 
Galileo's  raetkod  of  reaohttion  (analysis)  searches  out  the  simplest 
processes  of  motion  capable  of  math(*matical  deU*rmination;  iinil 
while  interpretation  with  the  former  consists  in  i>oiuting  out  hot 
the  natures  co-operate  to  form  an  empirical  structure,  the  bftT 
shows  in  his  mvthod  of  famjiositinn.  (synthesis)  that  the  matheiiijj 
cal  theory  under   the    presupposition  of  the   siinple   flemeats  ol 
motioTi  leads  to  the  same  results  which  experience  exliibiU.'    Frow 
this  standpoint  experiment  also  acquires  quite  another  signifinin«' 
it  is  not  merely  a  shrewd  ipieation  put  to  Nature,  but  is  the  intelli- 
gent and  intentional  interference  by  winch  simple  forms  of  occur- 
rence are  isolated  in  order  to  subject  them  to  measurement    Tbnsi 
all  that  Bacon  had  merely  presaged  receives  with  Galileo  a  definite 
significance  usable  for  the  investigation  of  Nature,  by  means  of  tifi 
matliemutical  principle  and  its  application  to  motion  ;  and  in  acwtfl- 
ance  with  these  principles  of  mechanics  Newton  was  able  by  li'* 
hypothesis  of  gravitation  to  give  the  mathematical  theory  for  tli* 
explanation  of  Keplers  laws. 

With  this,  the  victory  of  the  principle  of  Pemocritus  and  PW'^| 
that  the  solo  object  which  true  knowledge  of  Nature  can  deal*iw' 
ig  what  is  capable  of  quantitative  determination,  was  sealed  in  * 
completely  new  form;  but  this  time  the  principle  was  applied nfl* 
to  the  Being,  but  to  the  Becoming  or  iihange  in  Nature.     Scientific  ] 

'  This  methodical  standpoint  Hobbos  makes  entirely  his  own  (cf.  D*  Cvf-* 
ah.  0),  and  indeed  In  cxpreasty  rationaliittic  anlltbeaia  to  the  empiricism  of  BtooB'  3 
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Dsight  reiu^hes  as  far  as  the  mathematical  theory  of  motion  extends. 
Exiualy  thU  standiioint  of  the  Galilean  physics  is  taken  in  theoreti- 
Dal  pliilusophy  by  llohbea}  Geometry  is  tlie  only  certain  iliscipline; 
all  knowledge  of  Nature  is  i-ooted  in  it.  We  can  know  only  such 
objects  aa  wc  can  construct,  so  that  wo  derive  all  further  oonfie< 
queuces  from  this  our  own  operation.  Hence  knowledge  of  all 
things*  in  so  far  as  it  is  accessible  for  us,  consists  in  tracing  bock 
wlmt  is  perceived  to  motion  of  bodies  in  space.  Science  has  to 
reason  from  phenomena  to  causes,  and  from  these  latter  in  turn  to 
their  effects :  but  phenomena  are,  in  their  essence,  nuitiuns ;  euusca 
are  the  simple  elements  of  motion^  and  effects  are  again  motions. 
Thus  ai-ises  the  apparently  materialistic  pTOjiosition  :  philosophy  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  Iwdics  I  Tliis  is  the  extreme  conse- 
quence of  the  separation  of  philosophy  from  theology,  which  began 
with  the  English  Fraitciscans. 

The  essential  result  for  philosophy  in  these  methodical  l>egin- 
niugs  of  natural  research  is,  therefore,  bwoftdtl :  empiricism  was 
corrected  by  mathematics,  and  the  shapeless  Pythagoix-anism  of  tho 
humanistic  tradition  was  made  by  empiricMfim  definite  mathemati- 
cal theory.     These  lines  meet  and  are  bound  together  in  Galileo. 

4.  In  mathematical  theory,  accortlingly,  was  found  that  nUioiial 
iftctor  which  Giordano  Uruno  hiid  demanded  in  his  treatment  of  the 
ipernican  doctrine  for  a  critical  elaboration  of  sense  perception.' 
ional  science  is  mathematics.  Proceeding  from  this  conviction, 
r.arttfs  undertfiok  his  reform  of  philosophy.  l^Mucated  in  tlie 
Scholasticism  of  the  Jesuits,  he  hatl  attained  the  personal  convic- 
tion *  that  satisfaction  for  an  earnest  craving  for  truth  was  to  be  found 
neither  in  nietaphysiciil  theories  nor  in  the  learned  polymathy  of 
the  empirical  disciplines,  but  in  tnathematics  alone;  and  by  follow- 
ing the  pattern  of  mathematics,  —  himself,  as  is  well  known,  a  cre- 
ative mathematician, —  he  thought  to  transform  all  the  rest  of  human 
knowledge  :  his  philosophy  aims  to  be  a  universal  mathematics.  In 
tlie  generalisation  of  the  Galilean  principle  recpiisite  for  this  pur- 
pose, some  of  the  factors  which  made  the  principle  fruitful  for  the 
special  tasks  of  natural  research  fell  away,  so  that  Descartes'  teach- 
ing is  not  usually  counted  as  an  advance  in  the  history  of  physics; 
but  the  jwwer  of  his  intiuence  upon  the  philosophical  development, 
in  which  he  was  the  ruling  mind  for  the  seventeenth  century  and 
beyond,  was  all  the  greater. 

To  those  methodical  thoughts  which  are  common  to  Bacon  and 


*  Cf.  th«  liCKliiniiit;  nf  De-  Corpnre. 

■  G.  Urnnn,  Drfl'  Inf.  Cnix'.  r  Monti  I  in.  (L.  307  f.). 

■  Cf.  thtt  tine  exi>osiUon  iu  the  Dittcoun  tit  la  Mltftod^. 
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Galileo,  Descartes  added  a  postulate  of  tlie  greatest  importance;  he 
demanded  that  the  method  of  icduction  or  reaolubion  nhonUi  lead  to| 
a  situjle  prinnple  of  highpst  and  abjiolute  certainty,  from  which 
warfls,  hy  the  m(*thod  of  coinpositiorij  the  wliole  compass  of  ex 
enco  must  find  its  oxplanntion,  Tliis  demand  was  entirely  origi 
and  had  its  root  in  the  felt  need  for  a  8ysti.>mutic,  connected  wbol(' 
of  all  human  knowledge  j  it  rested  nltimately  njwn  his  surfeit  rf 
the  traditional  reception  of  historically  collected  knowledge,  and 
upon  hifi  longing  for  a  new  philosophical  creation  from  one  mouli 
Descai-tes  will,  then,  by  an  inductive  enumeration  and  a  criticil 
sifting  of  all  ideas,  press  forward  to  a  single,  certain  i>oint,  in  order 
from  this  point  to  dediloo  all  further  trufcliB.  The  first  task  of  phil- 
osophy is  analt/tic,  the  second  aynthetic 

The  classical  carrying  out  of  this  thought  is  presented  in  tlw 
Meditations.  The  philosopher  portrays  his  strugglu  after  truth  ia 
a  dramatic  dialogue  with  himself.  Proceeding  from  the  principle 
•' de  omnibus  dubitaudmn,'*  the  whole  eimuit  of  ideas  is  revie' 
on  all  sides,  and  in  the  jirocess  we  meet  the  whole  ujiparatitf  cl' 
sceptical  arguments.  We  experieuce  the  change  of  opinions  ami  the 
deceptions  of  the  senses  too  often,  says  Descartes,  to  permit  of  oiir 
trusting  tlieiu.  In  the  face  of  tliH  variety  of  inipressions  whiclithe 
sunie  ohJ4H!t  inak*'a  under  differeiit  einuiiiiHtjKiees,  it  is  not  possib!« 
tt>  decide  which  of  these  impressions,  and,  indeed,  whether  any  (WW 
of  them,  contains  the  tme  essence  of  the  thing;  and  the  livoliaesi 
and  aureness  with  whinh  we  can  dream  in  our  antual  experipnee 
must  excite  in  ua  the  8cru]de  which  cau  never  be  completely  «rt 
aside,  as  to  whether  wo  are  not  perhaps  dreaming  even  when  w 
believe  that  we  are  awake  and  perceiving.  Meanwhile,  at  the  hftsis 
of  all  the  combinatioua  which  the  imagination  can  produce  lie  the 
simple  elementary  acts  of  oonseiousness,  and  in  connection  «th 
these  we  meet  with  truths  of  which  we  :ir('  nndeniably  oldiged  to 
say  that  we  cannot  help  recognising  theui,  as,  for  example,  t''* 
sijnple  propositiona  of  arithmetic  2  x  2  ^s  4,  and  the  like.  Bat 
how  if  now  we  were  bo  constituted  that  frnm  our  very  nature  « 
must  necessarily  err  ?  how  if  .some  demon  had  created  ua,  wko* 
pleasure  it  was  to  give  us  a  Reason  that  would  necessarily  dec*i'^ 
while  it  supposed  itself  to  l>o  teaching  the  trvith  ?  Against  such  * 
delusion  we  should  bo  defenceless,  and  this  thought  must  make  0* 
mistrustful  even  with  refei-cnce  to  the  most  evident  utteraooM  of 
reason. 

After  fundamental  doubt  has  been  thus  pressed  even  to  the  f«^| 
thest  extreme,  it  proves  that  the  doubt  breaks  off  its  own  ]>oinW 
that  it  itHelf  presents  a  fact  of  completely  unassailable  certaiatj"-; 


( 
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ortler  to  doubt,  in  onler  to  dream,  in  order  to  be  deceived,  I  must 
lX>ul>t  itself  proves  that  I,  as  a  thiukin^  cojtitcious  fKtng  {re» 
jitaus),  exist.     Thu  pro[>uuitiou  cogito  sum  iij  true  as  often  as  I 
link  or  pronounce  it.     And,  indeed,  the  certainty  of  Being  is  con- 
uned  in  none  of  roy  activitien  except  that  of  oonsoiousncss.     That 
go  to  walk  I  can  imagine  in  my  dreivm:'  that  I  am  e-onsciouB  can- 
not be  merely  my  imagination,  for  imagination  ia  itself  a  kind  of 
jDSciousuess.'     The  certainty  of  the  lieiwj  or  existence  of  con»cioH»- 
is  the  one  fundamental  truth  which  Descartes  finds  by  the 
[analytic  m6tho<l. 

liescue  from  doubt  consists  therefore  in  the  AugusHnian  argument 

of  the  Jieatity  of  the  conscious  nature  or  essence  (cf.  §  22,  1).     Kut 

I  it*  application  with  Deflcartes"  ia  not  the  same  as  with  Augustine 

I  himself  and  with  the  great  numl»'r  of  those  on  whom  his  doctrine 

[-was  influential  just  in  the  transition  period,     for  Augustine,  the 

JMlf^certainty  of  tlie  Boul  was  valued  as  the  sui-est  of  all  experiences, 

I  as  the  fundamental  fact  of  inner  jverceptiou  by  means  of  which  the 

I  latter  obtains  for  the  theory  of  knowledge  a  preponderance  over 

outer  i>ereepticn.     Thus — not  to  reciill  again  Charron's  moralising 

interpretation  —  Campanplla  particularly  h;nl  employed  the  Augus- 

tinian  principle  when,  not  unlike  the  great  Chuivh  Father,  he  gave 

to  the  elements  of  tliis  exjierience  of  self  the  meaning  of  metajihysi- 

cul  prime  elements  (cf.  §  29,3).     In  a  completely  analogous  manner 

;  ^nnt  to  speak  of  Loeke^-^  Tuchimhausenf  inn  supjx^sed  ailherence 

I  Descartes,  had  later  regarded  self-knowledge  as  the  experientia  evi- 

HmOf^  which  is  therefore  to  serve  as  the  a  posteriori  heginuuig  of 

philosophy  (cf.  IkjIow,  Ko.  7),  bo  that  from  it  all  further  knowledge 

call  be  constructed  a  priai-t;  fur  in  self-knowledge  is  contained  the 

threefold  truth,  that  we  are  effected  by  some  things  well  and  by 

others  Ul,  that  we  understand  some  and  not  others,  and  that  in  the 

process  of  i<lcation  wo  occujjy  a  [-lassive  attitude  with  reference  to 


»  DeKiutea*  reply  to  Gaiaeudi'.s  objecttou  (V.  2)  ;  cl.  Prtnc.  Phil.  I.  9. 

*Thc  nnhnary  trarmlatlnn  of  ro'jUnre,  ntgitnlU}  by  "think*'  {Dfnkr.n)  Is 
liable  to  tK'ctwlon  mlsundcnitnmlittjf,  ttinre  Drnkrn  in  (iemian  [mkI  the  uimf  la 
true  nt  think.  In  English,  at  least  In  philosophical  tenninulopyj  signifies  a  par- 
ilrnlar  kind  of  ihpnn>ttciti  conwiouanciM.  I>escnrt«8  himscir  ciucidatcn  the  mpiin> 
Ins  of  coi/ititn:  (Mini  111.  ;  iVitif.  I'hit  I.  fij.  by  fiuniifration :  In-  uiidi-reUiniU 
by  ii  In  tlonlit.  nfflnn,  deny,  understand,  will,  ablmr.  i[n:i|;itH*,  U-vl  a  miijuiiioii. 
He.  F<ir  ilmt  wliirli  m  common  u>  nil  thesis  fuuctionK  vie  have  in  Uernian 
■curcely  anr  word  but  "  BewusflUwin  "  [cfin»rtiouKii«tt].  Tim  luuiie  U  aim  true 
Willi  rpyanl  t.'  Spinoza's  use  of  tlie  term  ;  rf.  hiit  Prinr.  PhU.  Cart,  I.,  Prop.  IV,, 
Si-h"|,.  And  itls'i  Klh.  U.,  Ax.  111.,  and  cb>«where. 

"  Whii  brHiden.  at  tbr  outset.  KL'vniH  not  it}  have  known  the  historical  origin  of 
th\n  arcimipnt,    Cf.  Ohj.  IV..  and  Itexp. 

*  Cf.  ivlow,  §§  ;w  f. 

»  T»chirnhau.-y-ii,  J/rrf.  Ment.  (1006),  pp.  21W-W. 
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the  outer  world,  —  three  points  of  attachmeat  for  the  three  latioul 
soieuces,  ethics,  logic,  and  physics. 

6.  With  Deacartes,  on  the  contrary,  the  proposition  cogito  tm 
has  not  so  much  the  meaning  of  an  experience,  as  rather  that  of  tb« 
first  fundamental  rational  truth.  Nor  is  its  evidence  tliat  of  an  infn- 
ence,'  but  that  of  immediate  intuitive  certainty.  The  analytic  method 
seeks  here,  aa  with  Galileo,  the  simple,  seifittteUigible  elements,  (rat 
of  which  all  else  is  to  be  explained;  but  while  tlie  physicist  discoren 
the  perceptional  elementary  form  of  motion,  which  is  to  make  com- 
prehensible all  that  takes  place  iu  the  corporeal  world,  the  meta- 
physician is  hunting  for  the  elementary  truttts  of  consciousness.  In 
this  consists  the  rationalism  of  Descartes. 

This  rationalism  expresses  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  superiority 
of  self-conscinusncKs  is  found  in  its  complete  deamems  and  distind' 
ness,  and  iu  the  fact  that  Descartes  propounded  as  his  priucijile  fw 
the  synthetic  method  the  maxim,  Even/thing  must  be  true  which  is  as 
deardJid  distinct  as  seff-connciousnesit,  i.e.  which  presents  itself  befoif 
the  mind's  vision  as  surely  and  imderivably  as  the  mind's  own  exist- 
ence. "  Clear  "  is  defined  by  Descartes  *  as  that  which  is  iutuitiv^lj 
present  and  manifest  to  the  mind,  ''distinct  "  sis  that  which  is  en- 
tirely clear  In  itself  and  precisely  determineil  And  those  tuenlal 
presentations  —  or  ideas,'  as  he  calls  them  after  the  manner  of  laur 
Scholasticism — which  are  in  this  sense  clear  and  distinct,  wboie 
evidence  is  not  to  be  deduced  from  any  others,  but  is  groandNl 
solely  in  themselves,  he  calls  innate  ideas-*  With  this  expression 
he  indeed  inciilentally  connects  also  the  paycho-g»^netic  thought  that 
these  ideas  are  imprinted  upon  the  human  soul  by  God,  Iwt  fortiw 
most  p.art  he  desires  to  give  only  the  epistemological  significance  o' 
immediate^  rational  evide7we. 

These  two  meaninfjs  arc  peculiarly  mingled  in  Descartes'  proofs 
for  the  existence  of  Ood,  whioh  form  an  integrant  constituent  of  lua 
theory  of  knowledge,  iu  so  far  as  thia  *'idea"  is  the  first  for  which, 
in  the  synthetic  procedure  of  his  method  a  clearness  and  distinc** 
ness  or  intuitive  evidence  of  the  "  natural  light,"  equal  to  that  o' 
self-consciousness,  is  claimed.  The  new  (so-called  Cartesian)  pioof 
which  he  introduces  in  this  connection/  has  a  multitude  of  schoUuW 
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»  Regp.  ad  Oh).  II.  *  Princ.  PhO.  1.  46. 

*  [Grniiaii  IiUf.  I  fellow  Um  rmJinary  Englwh  usngv  in  spelling  the  woid>* 
used  hy  Dc*cBrte»  without  a  capital.] 

*  Cf.  E.  Grimm,  />.'«  Lrhv  von  /li^n  nnffeborftim  Jiieen  (Jena,  1873),  ind  il*" 
P.  N'atorp,  D.'it  Erkenntnhathrurif  (Marburg.  1HK2).  That  I'rifirtdM  u  bftt^ 
tmiisbti'l  by  einarhorPH  iliftii  by  llu^  usiuil  ititijehoren  has  been  remarked  bj 
U.  ICurkcTi.  iiefchichte  utid  KritO:  der  Grundbegriffc  <ier  Otgenxeart,  p.  Ti, 

*  J/ed.UL 
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lUDptions.  He  argues  that  the  individual  s elf-con sciousuesa 
Vnows  itself  to  be  fiiiitfi,  and  therefore  iui[)erfeGt  (aeeurding  to  tho 
old  identification  of  determinations  expressing  value  with  oiitological 
gradations),  and  that  this  knowledge  can  be  derived  only  from  the 
conception  of  an  aljsolutely  perfect  being  (ensperfectisinmum.).  This 
latter  conception  which  we  find  within  ua  must  have  a  cause  whiirh, 
nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  found  within  our  own  selves,  nor  in  any 
other  finite  things.  Fur  the  iiriiuuple  of  causality  requires  that  at 
least  as  much  Keality  be  contained  in  the  cause  as  there  is  i4i  the 
effect.  This  —  in  the  scholastic  sense  —  realistic  principle  is  now 
applie<l,  in  analogy  to  Auselm's  argument,  to  the  relation  of  the 
idea  iu  the  mind  {ease  in  intcUeftu  or  etwc  objective)  to  the  Keal 
(esse  in  re  or  esue  Jhrmnh'tpr'),  in  order  to  give  thy  inference  that  we 
shuuld  not  lutve  the  idea  of  a  most  ]«rfect  being  if  the  idea  had  not 
been  produced  in  us  by  such  a  being  himself.  This  anthropologico- 
metaphysical  proof  has  then  with  Descartes  the  sigui(io4ince  that 
by  it  that  former  sceptical  hypnthetieal  phantom  of  a  deceiving 
demon  is  again  destroyed.  For  since  the  perfection  of  God  involves 
his  veracity,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  ahouhl  so  have  created  us 
tltat  we  should  necessarily  err,  con^ilence  in  the  lumen  natnrnlp.^  that 
is,  in  the  immediate  evidence  of  rational  knowledge,  is  restored,  and 
thus  definitively  grounded.  Thus  mudern  ratiotiidism  is  introduced 
by  I)c.sc;irtcs  by  the  circuitous  rniite  of  Scholasticism.  For  this 
proof  gives  tho  charter  for  acknowledging  with  complete  certainty 
as  true  all  propositions  which  manifest  tlieniselves  in  clear  and  dis- 
tinct light  before  the  reason.  Here  belong,  firstly,  all  truths  of 
mathematics,  hut  liero  belongs  also  the  onfoitujifal  proof  for  the 
L   existence  of  God.     For  with  the  same  necessity  of  Llmught  —  thus 

■  Descartes  takes  up  Anselm*s  argument'  —  with  which  the  geometri- 

■  cal  pro|iosifcions  with  regard  to  a  triangle  follow  from  the  definition 
I  of  the  triangle,  it  fuUnws  frum  the  uicrc  definition  of  the  most  Heal 
I  being  that  the  attribute  of  existence  belongs  to  him.     The  possibility 

of  thinking  Gixl  suffices  to  prove  his  existence. 

>In  this  way  it  follows  from  the  criterion  of  clearness  and  distinot- 
ness,  that  of  finite  things  also,  and  esijecially  of  bodies,  so  much  can 
be  known  as  is  clearly  and  distinctly  perceived.  But  tliis  is  for 
r)escartes  the  mnthcistaticat  element,  and  la  limite<l  to  the  qunntitntiv^ 
determinatiotnf,  while  all  the  sensuous-cxualitative  elements  in  peroep- 
m  tiou  are  regarded  by  the  philosopher  as  unclear  and  confused.  On  this 
M  account  inet.ai)hysics  and  the  tlie<^iry  of  knowledge  terminate  for  him, 
too,  in  a  mathitiiuUical  phynics.     He  designates '  the  sensuous  appre- 


>  Mai.  V. 


"  Med.  VI. 
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heuBian  of  the  qualitative,  "  imi^ination  "  {imaghiatio).  The  appre- 
hension of  that  which  cai^  be  cnathetnatically  cou»ti-uRteil  he  terms,  oo 
th<*  other  hiind,  "intuliectual"  knuwleiiKe  {intelleciio) t  and  strongly  u 
he  knows  how  to  prize  the  holp  which  oxpcrieiM^e  yives  in  the  foraer, 
a  n^ally  scientiHc  insijfht  rests,  iu  his  opinion,  only  upon  the  latter. 

The  distinction    between   distinct    and    confused    presenbitiou 
(which  goes  back  to  Duns  Scotus  and   farther)  serves  DescarM 
also  to  solve  the  problem  of  error,  which   rc^sults  for  him  out  of  tu 
principle  of  tlie  venicUas  dei,  beiiause  it  does  not  seem  jtossible  to 
see  how,  in  accordance  with  that  principle,  perfect  deity  could  n 
arrange  human  nature  as  to  allow  it  to  err  at  all.     Here  DeBcartea 
helps  himatdf  by  a  p<'cuiiar]y  limited  dodrhte  of  freedom^  wliich 
might  be  c^inaistent  with  cither  Thomiatic  determinism  ur  Scotisi 
indt'tcrminism.     It  is  assumed,  that  is,  that  only  clear  and  distiuii 
presentations  exercise  so  cogent  and  couipelltng  a  power  upun  Ute 
mind  that  it  cannot  avoid  reeo^iising  them,  while  with  reference  to 
the  unclear  and  confused  presentations  it  retains  the  boundless  uiJ 
gi-oundless  a<'tivity  of  the  (iberumarbiiriuvi  imtij}eren(i(P  (its  farthMl- 
reacliinjf  power,  wliii'.h  in  the  HetJtist  fashi()n  is  si't  in  analogy  wiUi 
the  ffeedum  of  CJod).     Thus  «rrar  arises  wIumi  atlirniation  and  nega- 
tion   follow  arbitrarily  (without    rational   ^riuuid)  in  the  Cftse  ol 
unclear  and  indistinct  m;iterial  fur  jud(,nuent.'    The  demand  wlmili 
follows  from  tliis  of  withholding  judgment  in  all  rases  where  a  suffi- 
oieutly  clwu-  and  distinct  iusiglit  is  not  present  recalls  too  distimjtljr 
the  ancient  cjTo;^  ("suapensn  ")  to  permit  us  to  overlook  the  rtW 
tionship  of  this  theory  of  error,  with  the  dontrinpft  of  the  Soeptioi 
and  Stoics  as  to  the  a-vyKuTa&ttn^  (cf,  pp.  lt>7,  208).''    Iu  fact,  Descartea 
recognised  distinctly  tlie  will-1'aetor  in  judgment   (agreeing  liei*» 
too,  with   the  epistemulogy  of  Augustine  and  Duns  Scotiis),  uid 
Spinoza  followed  him  in  this,  so  far  as  to  designate  afhrmotimi  ur 
denial  as  a  necessary  characteristic  of  every  idea,  and  thus  to  tea^ 
that  man  cannot  think  without  at  the  same  titno  willing.'* 

6.  Descartes*  mathematical  reform  of  philosophy  ha<i  a  peculi*f 
fate.  Its  metaphysical  results  began  a  rich  and  fruitful  derel^r 
mcnt;  its  tendency  as  regards  motiiod,  however,  soon  became  6Ul^ 


>  Med.  IV. 

'  F.iTDr  appcarB  uncimliiigly  rh  an  ai-t  nf  frcp  will  pnralk'l  tn  the  act  of  ri^' 
Hint  tfnin  as  utiili ;  ti  is  (lie  fiiiilt  or  ffiii!i  nf  wlf-fU'ccptioii.  This  Ihoogbt  «■• 
cairlwi  out  particularly  by  Malcbranclie  (Kutrft.  III.  t). 

■  This  rc'latiuiisliip  i-xu-nda  coiwwLtutlv  Ui  IltwarUfH'  «Lliic8  alsn.  From  tl" 
clwar  nnd  ilii^liiict  kriowlwIf;e  nf  rcaflttii  fnili>ws  nwvwiflrily  rit'lil  willinp  naA  iK*' 
intr ;  Imni  the  oliecnre  and  confusud  impuUos  of  the  BenKibillty  ri'sull  prnrticatff 
gin  and  thenn'ticatly  *'rr'>r,  by  abuse  of  fr»*ediim.  Tlif  eiUicaJ  hSatl 
8<H*nitii'-.Siiiir  Ulva\  of  the  rtile  of  reaHoii  over  Lli«  seiiBibility. 

*  £th.  II.,  I'n>p.  4tt. 
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to  a  misunderstandiug  trhk^h  exactly  reversed  its  menning. 
ipbilofiopher  himself  de^iired  to  see  the  analytical  method  em* 
in  a  great  proportion  of  instaucos,  eveu  in  the  case  of  par- 
tjniltr  problems,  and  thought  of  thu  synthetic  method  as  a  progress 
in  discovery  from  one  intuitive  tnitli  to  another.  Hi.s  disitiples, 
kovever,  confounded  the  creatively  free  intellei'tual  activity^  whif.h 
DeMutes  had  in  mind,  with  that  rigidly  demonstrative  system  of 
eipositioD  which  they  found  in  Eurliflit  tfxt-hook  of  geovieiry.  The 
nooi^e  tendency  of  the  Otrtesiuu  methodology,  the  fact  that  it  set 
up  &  highest  principle  from  which  all  other  oertaiiity  should  follow, 
btounid  this  exrhange,  and  out  of  the  new  method  of  investiRation 
Dun  oAino  into  JH^ing  agidu  an  ars  deniotnitrandi.  The  ideal  uf 
'  ikiloMphy  appeared  to  bo  the  task  of  developing  from  its  funda- 
wntaX  prinoiple  all  its  kimwledgo  as  a  system  of  as  rigidly  logical 
HBtbtenry  aa  that  with  which  KuoHil's  texl-lHiok  deduiies  gwjiue- 
by  with  all  its  pro|K>8itiuns  from  axioms  and  detinitiima. 

A  request  of  this  sort  had  been  answered  by  Descartes  witli  a 

tontativi!  uket^h,  though  with  exjiresw  reference  to  the  doubtfulness 

cf  lliis  tnuisfcr;*   but  the  allurement   to   find   the  significanco  of 

■dMriMiU/ci  fur  philosophical  method  in  thn  circumstance,  that  it  is 

thi  Ueai  qf  d«m4>n8tmfive  science,  seems  only  to  have  been  strength- 

«wd  thereby.     At  leaHt,  it  was  in  this  direction  that  the  inrtaenc© 

of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  proved  strongt'st  for  the   following 

prriod.      In  all  the  change  uf  epistemulugical  iuvestigattons  until 

far  into  the  eighUH-ntli  century  this  conception  of  mathematics  wa» 

a  firmly  establisht'd  axiom  fur  all  parties.     Inileed,  it  Ix^carae  even 

*  lever  for  setoptioism  and  mysticism,  nniler  the  direct  influence  of 

Descartes,  in  the  ease  of  men  like  Pascal.     Since  no  other  human 

■eietioe.  lo  the  1att4>r  argued,  neitlier  mctiiphysics  nor  the  empirical 

disciplines,  can  attain  mathematical  evidence;  inaii  must  be  modest 

in  his  efforts  aft^r  rational  knowledge,  and  must  the  more  follow 

tlu)  impnlHe  of  his  heart  toward  presageful  faiLb,  and  the  feeling  of 

tut  which  behmga  to  a  nolde  conduct  of  life.     The  Mystic  /'oint 

(influenced   by   Hoehme).  also,   and    the  orthodox   soeptio   JIuet,* 

tamed  away  from  CartesianiHrn  In-cause  it  eould  not  pause  in   its 

progTunme  of  universiil  mathematics. 

Positive  beginnings  toward   a  transformation  of  the  Cartesian 
IMthml  into  the  KurU'dpnn  line  of  proof  Are.  found  in  the  Port-Koyal 
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>  Rmp.nrt  Oh).  II. 

•  ricm-  DninVl  Burt  Clfl;W>-1721  >.  tlift  l^-nnn-d  niflhop  nf  Avnmchvp.  yrn>U! 
rVMfwra  VhiUitttphi'r  dirtftfanar  (I'Wy).  niirl  fr-iltf  •te  M  FaiUr»$f  tie  VJ-!»prH 
ttmmln  (IT;!.'I).  IIIh  Aiitn|>ii»j:rt\|>hy  (ITI»()  ir  ultMi  inxiriictiro  cm  tltv  point 
BH<nUoacd.  abuve.     t'f.  on  biiu  Cb.  Riutht^hii^  (I'^rii,  IHOO). 
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logic  and  in  the  logical  treatises  of  Geulincx;  but  in  the  system  of 
Spinoza  this  methodical  schematism  stands  before  us  complete  aul 
perfect  as  fiom  one  mould.  He  first  gave  an  exposition  of  the  Qu- 
tesian  philosophy  "  more  geometrico"  by  developing  the  content  of 
the  system  step  by  step  in  jirHJpysitiuns,  after  lirst  setting  up  defini- 
tions and  axioms.  Each  of  these  propositions  was  proved  from  the 
dcHnitions,  axioms,  and  pref:eding  propositions  ;  while  coiolUnts 
and  scholia  giving  freer  elucidations  were,  added  to  certain  of  tlie 
propositions.  Into  tliis  same  rigid,  unwieldy  form  Spinoza  pressed 
his  own  philosophy  tilso  in  the  Ethics^  and  believed  that  it  was  thus 
as  surely  demonstrated  as  the  Euclidean  system  of  geometry.  This 
pre5npp<'aed  not  only  the  flawless  correctness  of  the  demonstratire 
process,  but  also  an  unambiguous  evidence  and  an  unassailable 
validity  of  the  definitions  and  axioms.  A  look  at  the  beginning  nf 
the  Ethira  (and  not  oidy  of  the  first,  but  also  of  the  following 
books)  suffices  to  couvinee  one  of  the  ixaiveU  with  which  Spinuia 
brings  foi-ward  the  complicated  and  condensed  constructions  of 
scholastic  thought  as  self-evident  conceptions  and  principles,  and 
thereby  anticipates  im]>liiutly  his  wholo  metaphysical  system. 

This  geomHrical  7iietkod  haSj  however,  in  Spinoza's  tliought— and 
in  this  consists  its  psycho-genetic  justification — at  the  same  time 
its  material  as  well  as  formal  significance.  The  fundamental  n- 
ligious  conviction  that  all  things  necessarily  proceed  from  th« 
nnitary  essence  of  Gud  seemed  to  him  to  require  a  method  of  pbilo- 
soj)hicat  knowledge,  which  in  the  same  mauutr  should  derive  from 
the  idea  of  God  the  ideas  of  all  things.  In  the  true  pliUusophy  tlie 
order  of  ideas  ought  to  he  the  same  as  the  real  order  of  things.*  Bat 
from  this  it  follows  of  itself  that  the  real  process  of  the  proeetlnre 
of  things  forth  from  <jod  muat  be  thought  after  the  analogy  of  the 
logical  procedure  of  the  consequent  fi-om  its  ground  or  reason,  and 
thus  the  character  of  the  method  which  Sj)inuza  fixed  upon  for  thfti 
problem  of  philosophy  involved  in  advance  the  metaphysical  c 
acter  of  its  solution ;  cf.  §  31. 

7.  Little  as  men  dared,  in  the  imraediat**ly  following  period,  to 
make  the  content  of  the  Spinozistic  philosophy  their  own,  its  methnd* 
ical  form  exprcisod,  nevertheless,  an  impressive  influence:  and  the 
more  the  geometrical  method  became  settled  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  schools,  the  more  the  syUofjimtic  pmrftiure  entered  again  with  it, 
since  all  knowledge  was  to  be  deduced  from  the  highest  truths  by 
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1  T)tp  view  tlint  true  knowlrd^e  slu  gmetic  df^flnitinn  nniiii  ri>|iefU  tbo  procMi 
by  which  its  ulijwt  arifWB  waw  cnrried  init  enpecjiilly  liy  T»rhir»hatiWH,  who  Hi 
not  shrink  tn-un  tlie  pnnulox  that  a  rnrnplft''  deliiiiliun  of  laughter  must  be  Rbfo 
to  producti  laughter  iUiclf  1     (A/ed.  JtfpK(.,  07  (.) 
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inferencea.  Especially  did  the  roathematiciiUy  schooled 
AS  in  Gt;riiiany  toke  up  the  gftoiuetrical  uiethoil  alon^  this 
ft:  this  was  done  by  Jung  and  Weight,  and  the  ru^adcniic  impulse 
to  the  prepumtiou  of  text-bouku  t'ouud  iu  this  method  a  foriu  with 
which  it  could  ha%'p  the  utmost  syinpatliy.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tiiT)-  Christian  Wolff  (i^f.  Part  V.)  pursued  this  line  in  the  most 
eompreheusive  manner  with  his  Latin  text-books,  and  for  tlie  sys- 
Itnatisatiun  of  a  firmly  estiiblished  and  clearly  tbuught  out  material 
Ibfteconld  be  in  fact  no  l^etter  form.  This  was  shown  wht-n  PttJJ'en- 
ffpr/ undertook  to  deduct-  the  entire  system  of  Natural  Right  by  tlie 
geoiuctrieal  method,  as  a  logical  necessity  from  the  single  principle 
ol  the  need  of  society. 

When  this  view  was  in  process  of  coming  into  existence  Ijcibniz 
■  nme  into  sympathy  with  it  under  the  especial  influence  of  Krhard 
Weigel,  and  was  at  the  beginning  one  of  its  most  consistent  sup- 
porters. Ue  not  only  mode  the  jest  of  giving  this  unwonted  gaib 
to  1  political  brochure,'  but  was  seriously  of  the  opinion  that  pliilo- 
SDIihiad  controversies  wnuld  find  their  end  for  tin;  first  time  wlien 
>  piiilttanphy  couhl  once  make  its  api>eanince  in  as  clear  and  certain 
^  fnmi  as  that  of  a  matbenmtical  calculation.' 

I^ibniz  pursued  this  thought  very  energetically.  The  stimulus 
of  Jfohbes.  who  also  —  though  with  quite  another  purpose,  cf.  §  31,  li 
—  declared  tliinking  to  be  a  reckuuiug  with  the  conceptioual  signs 
of  things,  may  have  been  a<1ded ;  the  Art  of  Lull  and  the  paina 
vhirh  Giorilano  Bruno  had  taken  with  its  imjirovement  were  well 
known  to  him.  In  Cartesian  eirL-les,  also,  the  thought  of  traosfarm- 
tog  the  mathematical  method  to  a  regular  art  of  invention  had  been 
muob  discussed:  besides  Joachim  Jung,  the  Altorf  Professor  JoK 
(^rittopker  Sturm,*  hod  also  exercised  an  influence  u{>on  Leibniz  in 
this  respect.  Finally,  the  thought  of  expressing  the  fundamental 
iDeta[ihysii'al  ronceptinns,  and  likewise  the  logical  o[>eratioiis  of 
their  combination  after  the  manner  of  the  matliematical  sign-Ian- 
gnage  by  definite  characters,  seemed  to  ofter  the  possibility  of  writ- 
iog  a  philosophical  investigation  in  general  formtUee,  and  by  this 
BMABS  raising  it  beyond  the  c»i)ability  of  being  expressed  in  a 
definite  language  —  an  effort  toward  a  universally  scientific  lao- 
goage,  a  "Lingua  AdamicOj"  whiob  likewise  appeared  at  the  time 


1  Id  Um  pseudonyTDnui  Specimen  dvmoniarattnnum  poIfUrjtrum  pro  r*^*>  Pnla- 
tlige.ndo  (1668),  he  prov«l  by  "geometrical  uirthml"  [n  sixty  pntpoai- 

tktns  and  dcmonitntions  tbkt  tlie  Count  Pnlntine  of  NouburK  must  be  olioBeo 

king  nf  the  PoIph. 

*  Vt  Sdfntia  Univrmti tw  Catrnto  Phil'nf>j>hiro  fUlMl- 

'  The  author  of  k  Compendinm  Univeriiuliutn  seu  Metaphjfiitctt  Sudidea, 
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of  Leibniz  in  numerous  supporters.'  So»  too,  Leibuix  busied  ktouelf 
to  au  extraordinary  de^ee  with  the  thought  of  a  characttriatiai  «u- 
}jersalis^  and  a  method  of  philosopliical  oolculus.' 

The  csiiential  outeume  of  these  strange  endeavours  was,  tltat  u 
attempt  was  necessarily  made  to  esUihlish  those  highest  trathit 
from  the  logical  combination  of  which  all  knowledge  was  to  bi 
deduced.  So  Leibniz,  like  Galileo  and  Descartes,  mast  proceed  (o 
search  out  that  which,  as  immediately  ami  intuitively  certain,  foroM 
itself  upon  the  mind  as  setf-eviiient,  and  by  its  coiubiuatiuus  grounds 
all  derived  knowledge.  In  the  course  of  these  reflections  Leibnix 
stumbled  upon  the  Lliscovory^  (which  Aristotle  had  made  before 
hiin),  that  thei-e  are  two  completely  diiferont  kinds  of  this  intuitive 
knowledge :  universal  truUis  self-evident  to  reason,  and  focti  of 
experieuoe.  The  one  class  lias  timeless  validity  ;  the  other,  valiJUf 
for  a  single  instance  :  v^rit4.s  Mernelles  and  vMtiit  de  fait.  Both  hafe 
in  common  that  they  are  intuitivftly  certain,  i.e.  are  certain  iu  ibea- 
solves  and  not  by  deduction  from  anything  else ;  they  are  called, 
therefore,  jmmtp  veritate.%  or,  also,  primm  poiiaihiiitateM,  becauM  ia 
them  the  pcissibllity  of  all  that  is  derivative  hiLS  itii  groimd.  Fur 
the  ''possibility"  of  a  conception  is  known  either  by  a  "cauial 
definition"  which  derives  the  same  from  the  first  possibilities, thit 
is,  a  priori ;  or  by  the  immediate  experience  of  its  actual  existence) 
that  is,  a  posteriori. 

These  two  kinda  of  "primitive  truths"  —  the  rational  and  tbe 
tmpirical,  as  wo  see —  Leibniz  att:ifihed  in  a  very  interesting  inaniitf 
to  the  two  Cartesian  niuiks  of  intuitive  selfnovidence,  cleamcati  aud 
(iiitlinctnes8.  To  this  end  he  shifts  to  a  slight  extent  the  ine&niug 
of  both  expressions.*  Thiit  idea  is  clear  which  is  surely  distia- 
guishod  from  all  others  ami  sn  is  ad«riuate  fur  the  recognition  of  it« 
object ;  that  idea  is  distinct  which  is  clear  even  to  its  particular 
constituent  parts  and  to  tho  knowledge  of  their  conibinaticD. 
Accoriiing  to  this,  the  a  priori,  "geometrical"  or  "metaphysical" 
eternal  truths  are  clear  uud  distinct;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
a  ponieriorit  or  the  truths  relating  to  fants,  are  clear,  indeed,  but  not 
distinct,  ilenet*  the  former  are  perfectly  traus[>arent|  wmjoined 
with  the  conviction  of  the  imponitimtxf  of  the  opf^»ite,  while  iu  th« 
ease  of  the  latter  thr  opposite  is  thinkable.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  the  intuitive  certainty  rests  upon  the  Prittcipte  of  Contradic- 
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»  Such  attempW  had  b«ou  rrojpot^^^l  liv  J,.r.  Hficker  (KWl),  O.DjOgnni  (IWl), 
Athouiwlu-H  KitchtT  (l«tl«).  iiiul  J.  Wilkiiim  (HHJK). 

'  t:f.  A.  TrtiKiili'iilmr;:.  Jii.^tnn'frhp  liritriige  £ii  J'hiloiophie,  Vo]b.  II,  IU. 
■  MediUitiftiff  <lf  C'ltjuitiitmi  I'rriUitv  ft  Idria  (lUMj. 
*  lb.  hi  UiB  begixuiing,  Urii'tt.  t-tl.,  {>.  7tt. 
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ttn;  bi  the  tuiae  of  the  latter  the  possibility  griarantecd  by  the 
•ctoal  faot  Deeds  still  an  exjilauation  in  aocordaace  with  the  /Vtn- 
tifii  of  ^Suffifusttt  Iiea»on, 

At  Uio  U^innin^,  Leibniz  intended  this  distinction  only  with 
nti'tTDce  to  lite  tiuperfeotion  of  the  Immau  understanding:.  In  the 
ijue  of  rational  truths  ve  see  into  the  impossibility  of  the  opposite ; 
tih  empirioai  truths  this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  must  content  nur- 
te)T98  with  etttablishitig  their  actuality  : '  but  the  latter  also,  in  tlie 
Mfura  rerum  and  fur  the  divine  understanding,  are  so  grounded 
p-lbtt  UiA  opposite  is  impossible,  although  it  remains  thinkable  for 
«.  U  I^eibniz  compared  this  distinction  with  that  of  conimensur- 
tblfl  Mid  incommensurable  magnitudes,  ho  meant  at  the  bcgiiuitng 
that  ineommensurability  lies  only  in  man's  limited  knowing  capacity. 
Kut  in  the  course  of  his  dcvtdopment  this  antithesis  bec^ime  far 
liiin  an  absolute  one;  it  gained  metaphysical  signilicance.  Leibnix 
now  distinguished  reaiiter  between  an  unconditional  necesuity,  which 
IatoItm  the  logiuui  ini|x)ssibility  of  the  op[>osite,  and  a  cmditional 
■osMlty,  which  has  **nnly  "  the  character  of  a  matter  of  fact.  He 
di^dcd  the  principles  of  things  into  those  of  which  the  opp<i8itc  is 
QatliinkabU*,  and  those  of  which  the  opfioRite  is  thinkable:  he  dis* 
tisgtiisbe<l  metaphysically,  also,  betwtN?u  necesmry  and  contittgent 
tnak$.  Thin,  however,  cohered  with  metaphysical  motives^  which 
arose  from  an  after-working  of  the  Hcotist  theory  of  the  contin- 
geocy  of  the  tinito,  and  overthrow  the  geometrical  method. 


S  31-   Substance  and  Causality. 

The  real  [as  contrasted  with  formal]  result  of  the  new  methods 
in  metaphysics,  as  in  tmtviral  science,  a  transformation  of  the 
fondamental  ideas  of  the  mituro  of  things,  and  of  the  mode  of 
their  oounection  in  the  proccsiiws  of  Nature :  the  conceptions  of  sub* 
steaoe  and  causality  acrjuired  a  new  oniiteitt  Itut  this  change 
mold  not  proceed  bo  radically  in  metaphysics  as  in  natural  science. 
la  this  latter  morn  limited  realm,  after  the  Galilean  principle  hail 
onOA  been  fnund,  it  WiU4  {Hissible  in  a  certain  measure  to  begin  ab  ovo 
knd  jmMluce  a  comjilpt^^ly  new  theory  ;  in  the  more  general  philo- 
ical  doctrines  the  power  and  authority  of  tradition  were  much  too 
to  make  it  possible  or  j>ermissible  that  it  should  be  completely 
•et  aside. 

This   distinction  asserted  itsplf  already  in  connection  with  the 
delicate  relation  9»,<tttin*^l  to  retitjionx  f/mce/rfi>*jis.     Natural  science 
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eoold  isolate  its«lf  absolately  from  theology,  and  maintaia  towiM 
ifc  an  attitude  of  complete  indifference :  metaphysics,  by  its  concep- 
tion  of  the  deity  and   by  its   theory   of  the   mental   or  spiriuiil 
world,  was  brought  again  and  again  into  hostile  or  friendly  crmUct 
with  the  religious  sphere  of  ideas.     A  Galileo  declared  that 
investigations  of  physics,  whatever  their  result  might  be,  had 
the  least  thing  to  do  with  the  teaebiog  of  the  Bible,'  and  a  Xewta 
was  not  prevented  by  his  mathematical   natural  philosophy  froo 
burying  himself  with  the  mo»t  ardent  piety  in  the  mysteries  of  tlte 
Apocalypse.     But  the  metaphysicians,  however  indifferent  theti 
thought  as  regards  religion,  and  however  strictly  they  might  prose- 
cate  their  science  in  the  purely  theuretical  spirit,  were  still  alwsrs 
obliged  to  consider  that  they  had  to  do  with  objects  oonccmbg 
which  the  Church  doctrine  was  fixed.    This  gave  modem  philosophy 
a  somewhat  delicate  position:  mediaeval  philosophy  ha^l  brought  to 
the  objects  of  Church  dogma  an  essentially  religious  interest  of  it£ 
own  OH  well ;  inndeni  piiilosophy  regarded  them,  if  at  all,  from  ibe 
theoretical  standiHjiut   only.       Heuce   those   felt   themselves  0K«i 
secure  who,  like  Bacon  and   Hobbes,   restricted   philosophy  abo 
entirely  to  natural  research,  declined  to  enter  upon  a  metaphy«<s 
pro|)er,  and  were  willing  to  let  dogma  speak  the  only  words  with 
regard  to  the  deity  and  the  sui>cr-sensible  destiny  of  man.    Bacon 
did  this  with  large  words  behind  which  it  is  difficult  tu  recogm&r 
his  true  disjK^tsition ;  *  Hobbes  rather  let  it  be  seen  tlint  Ids  natoraV 
istic  oitiniori,  like  the  Kpicui-ean,  saw  in  ide^is  as  to  the  supenmtural 
a  supei-stition  resting  upon  a  defective  knowledge  of  Nature, —  a 
superstition  which  by  the  regidation  of  the  state  becomes  the  binrl- 
ing  authority  of  religion.'     Mueh  innre  iliflicult,  however,  was  Ui« 
jiosition  of  those  iihilnsoplHTS  who  held  fiist  to  the  metaphysical 
conception  4)f  the  deity  in  their  very  explanation  of  Nature;  Deft- 
cartes*  whole    literary   activity  is  filled    with   an   anxious  cautioa 
directed  toward  avoiding  every  offence  to  religion,  whUe  Leibuii 
could  attempt  to  carry  through  in  a  much  more  positive  manner  the 
coufurnitty  of  bis  metaphysics  to  religion ^  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  exam]>lo  of  Spinoza  showed  how  dangerous  it  was  if  philosophy 
0]>eidy  l>r(>ught  to  the  front  the  difference  between  its  conception  of 
God  and  the  dogmatic  conception. 

1.    'J'lie   main  difficulty  of  the  ease  inhered  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  new  methfMlic^l  principle  of  wiec/tafiica excluded  all  tracingof 


1  Cf.  Uie  I<>ttcr  t<>  tliR  (Jraiid  Duclu-ss  Chrisline,  Op.  TT.  2fl  fL 
*  Df  Augm.  S<-ifnt.  IX..  whvn  (he  Mup'-ninuirnl  and  incomprefaenaibls  i« Bct 
fonli  as  ilu-  L-liar.icU'riHllc  and  Bervirealile  <|iinlity  of  (ntlh. 
■  Leviathua,  L  0  ;  cf.  the  drastic  cxprvHsiuii,  ib.  IV.  32. 
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loorporval  phenomena  baijtk  to  spiritual  forces.     Nature  was  deHpiritu- 

l«UMd;  science  would  see  in  it  nothing  but  the  movements  of  smallest 

flMdieft,  of  which  one  is  the  causo  of  the  other.     Ko  room  remained 

for  the  operation  of  sujiernatunil  powers.     So  first  of  all,  at  one 

:;i  iL;ip.  astronomy,  and  alchemy.  In  which  tlie  Xeo-Phitonic 

-Hid  spirit-s  had  held  sway,  became  for  science  a  standpoint  of 

Leonai'do  had  already  demanded  that  the  phenomena  of  the 

erniil  world  shouM  be  exjilained  by  natHral  cauneA  only  ;  the  great 

tins  of  the  seventeenth  century  without  exception  recognise  only 

b,  and  a  Cartesian,  Balthastir  Bekher,  wrote  a  book '  to  show  that 

t'VOBOrdaDce  with  the  priacii)les  of  moilern  science,  all   appear- 

lOf  ghosts,  conjurations,  and  magic  arts  must  be  reckoned  as 

bjorious  errors, — a  word  of  admonition  which  was  very  much  in 

plwf  in  view  of  the  luxuriant  superstition  of  the  Renaissance. 

But  with    the    spirits,  Irleolmjtf,  also,  was  obliged  to  give  place. 
^  explanation    of    natural   plieiiomena  by   their   purposiveness 
•Iways  came  ultimately  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  thought  of  a 
•I*iHtaaI  creation  or  ordering  of  things,  and  so  was  contradictory 
to  the  principle  of   meclianics.     At  this  point  the  victory  of  the 
iyttem  of   Democritus  over   the   natural  philosophy  of    Plato  and 
ArisCoCle  was  most  paljiable ;  this,  too,  was  emphasised  most  forcibly 
b^  the  new  philosophy.     Bm'on  counted  the  teleological  mode  of 
nguding  Natare  as  one  of  the  idols,  and,  indeed,  as  one  of  the 
(bagerons  idols  of  the  tribe,  —  the  fundamental  errors  which  become 
SKKUOe  of  illusion  to  man  through  his  very  nature:  he  taught  that 
phUoMphy  has  to  ilo  only  witli   formal  or  eflleient  causes,  and  ex- 
'  ptMMd  biB  restriction  of  philosophy  to  physics  and  his  rejection  of 
mr*tapliysic8  precisely  by  saying  that  the  explanation  of  Nature  is 
physics  if  it  roncerns  cauMtf.  ejicienteit,  metiiphysics  if  it  concerns 
raiMrs  Jlnalea^     In  the  case   of   Hobbes,  who  was   the  disciple   of 
Bacon  and  Galileo,  the  same  view  is  self-explaiuing.     But  VeiKartea, 
alao,  desires  to  sec  all    tinal  causes   kept  at  a  distance   from   the 
explanation  of  Nature  —  he  declares  it  audacious  to  desire  to  know 
the  parposes  of  God.'     Much  more  open,  and  keenest  by  far,  is  the 
polemic  of  Spinnzii*  ag:iiust  the  aiithroiJomorphisra  of  teleology. 
In  view  of  his  idea  of  Gwl  and  God's  relation  to  the  world,  it  is 
absard  to  speak  of  ends  of  the  deity,  and  esjiecially  of  such  as  havo 
referwioe  to  men ;  where  all  follows  with  eternal  necessity  from  the 
essential  nature  of  the  deity,  there  is  no  room  for  an  actinty  accord- 
ing to  ends.     The  English  Nco-lMatonists,  such  as  Cudworth  and 

>  BftltbaMU-  BflckT  (1634-1008),  Dr  BHowHr  Wmtd  (1090). 
«  D»  Augnt.  III.  4.  ■  Med,  IV. 

•  Cf .  pciDcipalty  EA.  L  Append. 
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Henry  More,  combated  thin  fuiidampntftl  lu^clianintKintiteleologiekl  | 
feature  t>t  tho  now  mutaphysios  with  all  thn  ploriuonco  of  the  i 
argiimetitfl,  but  without  success.  The  teleoloi^ical  conriutioQ  mij 
obliged  to  rennunct^  defiiiitivnly  the  claim  of  AfTording  «oientifi( 
explanation  of  particular  phoiioniBiiii,  and  only  in  the  meUpliTiiol 
conception  of  the  whole  did  Lbibniz  (uf.  helow,  Ma.  8).  and  eiuiilarif 
a  piirt  uf  the  English  students  of  Natui-P,  find  ultimately  a  satitfii6' 
tory  afijustmcnt  between  tlie  op]insitig  principles. 

With  the  excLuaiou   uf  the   spiritual   from   the   explanation  of 
Kature,  still  a  third  element  of  the  old  view  of  the  world  fell  ftviy* 
viz.   tht'  thontriit  of  tho  ditfori'uco  in  kind  and   in   raluo  of  the 
spheres  of  Kature,  as   it  had  beun  embodied   most    distinctly  to 
the  Neo-Piatonic  graded   realm   of  things,  following  the  &Doipat 
Pythagorean    prdceilcnt.      In   this   ruBpocit   the    funtantio    natuml 
philf«t)phy  of  the  HenaisaauRe  had  alrpiuly  lione  a  forcible  work  of 
preparation.     The  Stoie  dojitrine   of  the  omnipresence  of  all  wb- 
stiintiBB  at  every  point  uf  the  univtirse  hud  been  revivRrl  by  Nirolaw 
Gusanus ;  but  it  w;is  iti  coiniectiun  with  the  victory  of  the  Cotirnii- 
oan  systeut,  as  we  see  in  Bruno,  that  the  idea  of  the  fiomogtneit}! of 
all  parts  of  the  universe  tirst  completely  forced  its  way  to  rKOgai- 
tiou.     The  sublunary  world  could  no  lon^r  be  contrasted  U  Um 
toalm  of  imperfei'tion,  with  the  more  spiritual  spheres  of  the  ftttflUt 
heaven^  matter  and   motion  arc  alike  in  both.     It  was   from  tbll 
thought  that  Kepler  and  Qalileo  procit>ii<ded,  and  it  became  fXHDpUts 
when  Newton   rijcopuised  the  identity  of  force  in  tin?  fall  of  lli* 
apple  und  the  revolutiou  of  tho  stars.     For  morlern  science,  tho  oU 
distinction  in  essenire  and  in  Value  between  heaven  and  earth  exist* 
no   longer.     The  universti  i*  mie  in  nature  tkrnughnHt.     This  sani* 
view,  moreover,  presented  itself   in  op[>ositiou  to  th«  Ai-iMtotohso 
and  Thomistic  development  system  of  Matters  and  Kanns.     It  did 
away  with  the  whole  army  of  lower  and  higher  forces  —  the  much 
(M\\\hiiXe\\  f I uaHiiUcB  occult m ;  it  i'nnogni.sed  the  mechanical  princlpls 
of  motion  as  the  only  ground  of  explanation  for  all  ])henomena,  and 
therofurc,  removed  also  the  liiHtinrimn  in  principle  Iteiween  the  nni- 
tiuUe  nitd  the   inanimaftt.      Thomgh   here    Neo-Plntonisni    hail  fo- 
npfnited   toward   overcoming  thi&  untithosis   by   its   view   of  th<' 
animation  of  the  entire  universe,  the  reverse  task  now  anwe  for 
tlie    (ralilean    mnclianies,  namely,  that   of   erplainitirf   mfrhnnirallfl 
tlm  ■jthenonwna  of  liftf  aisn.     Tlie  discovery  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
circulatiuu  of  the  blood  by  Harvey '  (1(U0)  gave  to  this  tcndancy  ft 


'  In  which  lie  liad  lM>pit  antin'pAtct]  by  Michael  Servetus  (burned  UVt3  in 
Geiif!va  by  ('iilviii'H  iuslnimriiUiIity).  ^^- 
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Tigtmnu  iin|iulHo;  Dosnartes  cxprtissoil  it  in  principle  in  his  Rtat6<- 
mi<tit  that  tlie  tHMlies  of  nnim»)B  ai-o  to  bo  rognnled  scieiitiHr/ally  aa 
mmt  complex  autuniuta,  ami  Uioir  vital  activities  us  luetOmnical 
priNt'ssue.  HdblwB  ami  Bpiiioza  oarriod  out  this  tliuuglit  more 
iiBctIv  t  a  znaliMiB  Ktuily  of  reflex  iiiut  ioiia  Wgaii  iti  the  nieiliual 
ichuoU  of  Kraiicn  ami  the  Ncthcrlanils,  and  the  conception  of  tlie 
MMil  aa  rit&l  foroe  became  completely  diHiategrated.  Only  the 
11  nid  tho  afllierents   of  the  vitalism  of  Paracelsus   and 

t>'  \A\  aa  Van  ifelmout,  held  fast  to  this  conception  in  the 

old  nanner. 

2.  Thi8    vMt'haniniic  (ieitinritiiulitiittion    of   Kature   corresponded 

coai|tli<u*ly  tu  that  tluaiintic  theoiy  of  the  tvoddf  which  from  episte- 

noloifieal  ibutiros  had  been  in  mmiiie  oi  preparation  in  terministio 

Noniinallntn,  —  tlw  tht'ory  of  a  totaf  (Uferenrn  brtw&pu  thu  inner  uttd 

tt?  outer  UHiHd,     To  the  knowledge  of  thoir  ipiulitativn  difft-ronro 

Wu  now  ntldi'd  that  of  thuir  rnul  and  catuial  Rt>paratfiicRK.     Tlie 

*DrI(l  of  bodies  ttp))earfd  uut  only  (piite  different  in  kind  from  that 

of  luind,  but   also    tts    entirt'ly  suinlured  frtini  it    in  itB  fxisti^nce 

toll  in  the  muniM  of  Its  motions.     The  doctrine  of  the  thiellectuulilif 

i^  Iht  it»H$ii  rfuaiitien,  ri^vived  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Kenaissiuioe 

ht  tb«  itnuianiitts,  had  contributed  an  cxtnu>rdinni-y  uniounC  toward 

lharpcninf;  tltn  atN>ve  antithesis.     The  doctrine  that  colours,  tones, 

nuellif   laatctr  and  ipialilics  of  prcaaurc,  heat,  nnd  tuueh  are  nut 

rati  qualities  of  things,  but  only  sifpis  of  such  in  the  mind,  liad 

pustrd  over  from  the  Sceptical  and  Kpicnrt>an  literature  into  inont  of 

tlw  doctrines  of  modern  philosophy  with  a  repetition  of  the  aiieieut 

iUnatrtttions.     Vives,  Montaigne,  Honohez,  and  Camiifuiella  went  at 

one  in  thiN ;  Oalilen,  llohltPfl,  nnd  Deseartds  revived  the  tcnrhing  of 

l>r_m[»nrituaf  that  to  these  ijualitntive  differences  of  jinrreption  noth- 

inir  but  quantitative  ditTerenoes  correupond  in  the  imiura  rfrunu  And 

lilts  in  such  a  way  bhat  the  former  are  the  inner  mmli-s  of  mentally 

nplvatntiiiK  the  latter.     Desoaites  regarded  scnuo  qualities  oa  ot>- 

MOra  and  confused  ideiUr  while  the  conception  of  the  (|uantitHtiv» 

ilet«rminatioiui  of  the  outer  world,  on  account  of  its  niathematioal 

diaracter,  was  for  hitn  the  only  clear  and  distinct  idea  uf  them. 

Ae^'onliiifr  to  l><'«eftrtes,  thepcforc,  not  only  the  sensuous  feelings, 
bnt  also  the  ccintentA  of  sensation,  belong  not  to  the  spatial,  Init  to 
the  fmyehical  world  oidy,  and  represent  in  this  sphere  the  geomet- 
rical «trnriures  of  which  they  arc  the  sii^na.  In  our  examination  of 
an  individual  object  wc  can,'  to  bo  sure,  gain  a  knowledge  of  this 


1 


'  Cf.  Jff'l.  VI.  wliidi  allnn'fl  perlmtMi  the  plAhieMt  vi**w  nf  thv  very  cIom 
relation  wliloh  Oc-M-nrtc^*  )>lir!i)riil  r«ti4'arrli  UtA  Ut  experienoe. 
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true  mathematical  essence  of  bodies  only  by  the  aid  of  pereeptiom , 
and  in  these  perceptions  the  true  mathematical  essence  is  alwin| 
alloyed  witli  tlie  qualitative  elements  of  the  ''imagination." 
just  in  this  consists  the  task  of  ^ihysical  research,  to  dissolve  tiul| 
this  real  essence  of  bodies  from  the  subjective  modes  of  our  meiila 
representation  by  means  of  reflci:tion  upon  the  clear  and  distinrt  "li?-' 
meuts  of  perception.  John  Locke,  wtio  later  adopted  and  m.i-i-' 
popular  thia  view  tjf  Uescartt^s,  designated'  those  q^ualities  wUkh 
belong  to  bodies  in  themselves  as  pTimarff,  and  called  those  iwfr 
ondaiy,  on  the  other  hand,  whi(;h  belong  to  a  body  only  by  virtue  fli 
its  action  upon  our  senses.^  Descartes  allowed  aa  primary  qualitM 
only  shape,  size,  position,  and  motion,  so  tluit  for  him  the  phj 
body  coincided  with  the  mathematical  (cf.  below,  No.  4).  In  ( 
to  maintain  a  distinction  between  the  two,  Henry* More,"  on  Uiei 
trary,  doraandeiJ  that  impenctnibility,  regarded  as  the  projreity  i 
filling  space,  should  also  he  reckoned  to  the  essential  nature  of  I 
and  Locke,*  in  accordance  with  this  view,  took  up  **'  solidity "  inlo] 
the  cla.ss  nf  primary  qnalities. 

With  Ilol/l/es'' ilieae  thoughts  become  modified  more  in  aocoi 
with  the  terminiatic  conception.  He  regards  siiace  (as  pkantt 
rei  existentis)  and  time  (as  phanfamia  inoUu^)  a8  also  mudofi  of  awfr' 
tal  representation,  and  it  is  Just  liecauso  we  can  therefore  construrt 
tltese  ourselves  that  mathematical  theory  has  the  iulvantage  of  Iwioj 
the  sole  rational  scicnoo.  But  instead  of  drawing  pheDomeoaltstic 
conclusions  from  this  premise,  he  argues  that  philosophy  can  treit 
only  of  UoiUes,  and  must  leave  everything  spiritual  to  revelation. 
Scientific  thought  consequently  consists,  for  him,  only  in  the  inm* 
nent  combination  of  slyna.  These  are  partly  involuntary  in  perwp- 
tions,  partly  arbitrary  itt  words  (similarly  Occam,  cf.  §  27,4).  I* 
is  only  by  means  of  the  latter  that  general  conceptions  and  proinsi- 
tions  become  possible.  Our  iliinking  in  hence  a  reckoninfj  "^^^ 
verbal  signs,  It  hsis  its  truth  in  itself  and  stands  as  something 
completely  heterogeneous  by  the  side  of  the  outer  world  to  v\aA 
it  relates. 

3.  All  these  suggestions  become  compressed  in  the  system  "' 
Descartes  to  form  the  doctrine  of  the  dualism  of  subatances.  "^ 
analytic  method  was  intended  to  discover  the  simple  element*  o( 
reality  which  were  self-exjilanatorj'  nnd  not  susceptible  of  farther 

'  E**a}f,  Human  Undfrstanding,  IT.  B,  $  23  f. 

«  As  urtiitr]!  iiiuilkieH,  Lucke  added  further  tbo  "powers"  for  the  opintii*  j 
of  nnu  b4Mly  ui)iii)  ntliHrN. 

"  DcHC.  CA'Mti.  (C),  X.  pp.  181  fl. 

«  Kitm}f.  H.  4. 

*  Ilumnn  Xaivrt,  cha.  2-5;  TjrvitUhan,  chs  411. 
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eduction,  Descartes  diHcuvured  that  all  that  can  bo  ex|>cnenced  is 
Lspeeies  ciLlier  of  &j)atial  oi-  of  conscious  Keiuy^  or  existence.  /Vpo- 
/a7i/,  or  thi-'  [[Uiility  of  tilling  spiu-x',  ami  foiuojoiMJi*?^*  ("^'exteusiuu" 
•*  thought"  according  to  the  usiiiil  tmiislation  of  carfeiwiioand  cogi- 
■to)  are  the  ultimate,  siniijle,  original  aUribtUes  of  reality.  AJl 
lat  is  is  cither  spatial  or  consciow^.  Fur  these  two  prime  predi- 
ktes  are  rehited  di.sjiinctively.  AVIuit  is  spatial  is  not  conscious ; 
Iwhut  is  coiiseious  is  uot  spatial.  The  aelfH3ertainty  of  mind  is  mily 
Ithat  of  the  ]>ersonality  as  a  conscious  being.  Jfodies  ai-e  real  iu  so 
jjar  as  they  have  in  tht-inselvcs  the  quantitative  determinations  of 
iBpatial  existence  and  change,  of  extension  and  mutton.  All  things 
IsLTe  either  hodies  or  minds ;  substances  are  either  spatial  or  con* 
scions:  ivn  exietm(F.  ami  res  fotjitantm. 

The  world  falls  thus  into  two  cumjiletely  different  and  completely 
separated  realms:  that  of  bodies  and  that  of  minds.  But  in  the 
background  of  this  dualism  there  stands  in  the  thought  of  Descartes 
the  eonce]»tion  of  the  deity  as  the  ens  perfedissimnm  or  perfert  sitf>- 
stance.  Bodies  and  minds  are  ^nrt«  things;  Ooi\  is  iu^nite  Being.* 
The  Metlitdtiona  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  Descartes  ac- 
ceptwl  the  conce])tion  of  God  quite  in  aeoordance  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  schoVi»tsc  Jiealiitm.  The  mind  in  its  own  Being,  which 
it  recognises  as  a  limited  and  imyierfect  one,  apprehends  with  the 
same  intuitive  certainty  the  Reality  of  the  perfect,  infinite  Being 
also  (cf.  above,  §  30,  5).  To  the  ontological  argument  is  atlded  the 
relation  of  God  and  the  wor]<i  in  the  form  brought  forward  by 
Kicolaus  Cusanus,  namely,  that  of  the  antithesis  of  the  infinite  and 
the  finite.  But  the  above-mentione<l  rehitionship  with  the  Realism 
of  the  Middle  Ages  appears  most  distinctly  in  the  develupmeut  of 
metaphysics  that  sncceedcd  I>esc!ii'te8:  for  the  pantfieinUc  conae- 
tjuenceg  of  tliis  pn- supposition,  which  had  been  carefully  held  lack 
in  the  scholastic  period,  were  now  spoken  out  with  complete  clear- 
De88  and  sureness.  And  if  we  find  in  the  doctrines  of  Descartes* 
successors  a  sti-ong  similarity  with  those  wliieli  in  the  Middle  Ages 
cimld  lead  but  a  more  or  less  repressed  existence,  this  is  intelligible 
even  without  the  assumption  of  a  direct  historical  dependence, 
merely  by  the  pragmatic  connection  and  the  logical  necessity  of  the 
conclusions. 

4.  The  common  metaphysical  name  of  "substance,"  applied  to 
Goii  in  the  infinite  sense,  and  to  minds  and  bodies  in  a  finite  sensft, 
cuutd   not  permanently  cover  the  problems  which  were  hidden  he- 


iftollkewiM  MBlchninclic  said  {Rfrk.  III.  S,  Da.  R.)  that  Gad  nould  proprrly 
be  <-aIM1  oul/  Ctt«(  qui  nC,  he  is  t^Hre  tam  restriction^  tout  &rt  injlni  vst 
utticemd. 
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Death  it     The  uonoeptiou  of  substance  ha4  come  into  b  state  of  Aai^I 
a4id    nceiioil    further    nt'sliiipitif^.      It    had    ultnoHi  IdrI   totu^h  vtlbj 
thfl  idea  of  "thing,"  tha  nategnry  nf  iiilieroncfl;  for  jiist  the  euinU*  I 
uatiou  Qf  a  multtpUoity  of  dotermiiiationa  into  the  idea  of  a  uuittiy 
concrete  entity,  which  is  essential  to  thie  category,  vr&a  completd; 
lacking  in  J>L<scartcs'  conception  of  finite  sul)KtiLn(ios,  sinoe  thiw 
were  held  to  he.  cUaraeterisad  by  o»e  fundamental  (]uality,  sputiolitr 
or  oonsoiouaness.     All  clso  that  was  found  in  guhstancee  must  tlrr 
fore  be  regarded  as  a  uiodi(ii:atiuu  of  its  fuudauientul  ijuality.  *>;  i- 
attribute.     All  qualitiea  and  states  of  twdies  are  modm  of  tlieirsj*- 
tiality  or  cxtonsiun;  all  rpmlitios  and  Htutcti  of  mind  ai-o  mo(l«»  (A 
con»rJ<>ii!in(!tiu  {^mnii  foijitandi). 

It  is  iuvolv(?d  in  this  that  all  particular  aitbtitances  bidougini;  tu 
either  oIasd,  all  iKtdies  on  the  one  laiut  and  all  niindB  on  the  otlitr, 
arc  alike  in  their  essence,  their  constitutive  attribute.  Ihit  fivn 
this  it  is  only  a  step  faithoi*  to  the  idea  in  which  thiR  likeueM  ii 
thought  aa  metaphysical  identity.  All  bodies  are  spatial,  all  mlndi  , 
are  conscious  ;  individual  bodies  are  distinguished  from  one  nnolhtf  J 
only  by  different  modes  of  apatialify  (form,  size,  situation,  motion); 
individual  minds  are  distinguished  from  ono  another  only  by  <Uf[e^ 
ent  roodBS  of  eousoiousuess  (ideas,  judgments,  aotivitie»  of  will). 
Individual  bodies  are  modes  of  spatiality,  individual  minds  u« 
niodcH  of  cnn.sciousnef^fl.  Ti]  this  way  ttie  attribute  obtains  metfr 
physical  preponderance  over  individual  substancoa,  whioh  now 
appear  as  its  modifir^itiuns ;  the  rait  extensie  become  modi  ettentiMU; 
the  res  co^itautes,  nwdi  coyttationis, 

Descartes  himsalf  drew  this  conclusion  only  in  the  dotnain  of  nnt- 
Tiral  philosophy,  to  whicli  iu  general  he  restricted  the  carrying  out  ol 
his  metaphysical  doctrine  in  its  principles.  Here,  however,  the 
general  conception  of  modification  took  on,  of  itsejf,  a  definite  lig- 
nificance,  and  one  capable  of  apprehension  by  perception  or  imagini* 
tion,  viz.  that  of  limititinn  {(iHfrmitmtio).  Bodies  are  jtarin  ofiffV», 
limitations  of  the  universal  space-filling  rpiality  or  extension.'  Htw* 
for  Descartes  the  conception  of  body  coincides  with  that  of  a  limit*4 
spatial  magnitude.  A  body  is,  ati  regards  its  true  nsaenoe,  a  pcirtioBJ 
of  space.    The  elements  of  the  corporeal  world  are  the  "  coipiwcte*"*' 


'  Ct  Print.  Phil.  II-  fl  f.,  where,  nt  the  iwmo  time,  it  apnears  qnlle  clrtH)' 
that  this  relation  of  tlio  iniHvttlual  bixly  to  utiivcrsal  apace  ta  made  cquinlMl 
to  thiit  of  iiiillviiJiml  niid  Mpn'ti-M. 

'  K(ir  thH  fiiqiiiHi'Liliir  lln-nry,  Mesciirti's  fniiiK)  m»ny  sajs^itti'ins  In  Bafm 
Hobbt's.  Unsw*.  Scnnr-rt,  niul  ntlirm.    Thr*  vnripty  in  ll>c  rtoTelopment  o(  iliill 
thenry,  wlilfih  rpaw  ujjon  thr  dialcptifi  bniwijcn  Uie  mnihematieal  nn<l  the  pbjJ-j 
oal  tiioimuiia,  has  iiuire  intorRitt  for  natural  aclcneu  tlmn  fur  philn«f>phy.    Aoj 
excoUeiit  expunitlon  is  fouuJ  in  Laaswiw,  (Jcschichtt  dtr  AiomiMik. 
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i.tf.  ttm  Hriii  spatiiil  j>Hrti(^loR  whitili  realiter  are  no  longer  diviaiblt): 
as  luutiieiuutiuiil  tit  rue  tu  res,  liuwevur,  lliey  aru  iufinituly  diviiiililu; 
that  is,  tliere  are  no  atoms.  Fruin  these  preaup positions  foUow, 
likewise,  iur  Descartes,  the  impossibility  of  empty  space,  and  the 
iiiiiiiitude  of  tlit^  aor]}ureiLl  wurld. 

Vor  the  mcuial  world  the  aualoguus  claim  wai  pronuunued  by 
Mtdebranc/te,  In  connection  with  the  opistomological  motives  (cf. 
iH'hiw,  No.  H)  wiiit.'h  mudo  it  Heem  to  liim  that  uo  knowltHlgo  of 
(hinga  is  i^issible  except  iu  GoU,  he  oame '  to  the  coneeption  of  the 
ifUAOH  ituiveri>eUe,  whioli,  an  lieiiiR  alike  in  all  indivldiuU  inindd,  can- 
not tHdoug  U>  thii  modes  of  the  tinitti  niiiiiL,  but  in  lather  that  of 
which  finite  mimU  are  thenibelves  modil^cuitiunH,  and  oan,  just  on 
this  acconnti  be  none  other  than  an  attrihuto  of  God.  God  is  in  ao 
far  the  ''place  of  minds"  or  spirits,  just  sm  space  la  the  place  of 
bodies.  Here,  also,  as  tho  expression  proves,  the  relation  which 
obtiiina  in  coneeptiona  l>etweeu  the  univernal  and  the  particnlar 
undorlios  the  thought,  and  following  tho  analogy  of  tho  Curteiiiun 
conoeptiun  of  space  and  body  this  relation  is  thought  in  peroep. 
tional  or  picturato  ternia  ^  partkijHition.''  All  human  insight  is  a 
particijiaiion  in  the  infinite  Ketutnn,  all  ideas  of  finite  things  are  hut 
dettinninations  of  the  idea  of  God,  all  desires  directed  toward  the 
particular  object  are  but  pnrticijHitions  in  that  love  toward  God  as 
the  giMund  of  ita  essenee  and  life,  which  neeesbarily  dwells  in  the 
finite  mind.  To  be  sure,  Malebranehe  oanie  into  a  very  critical 
situation  by  thus  making  the  finite  mind  disappear  completely  in 
the  lutiversal  divine  mind,  as  its  moditieation.  For  hoW|  in  accord- 
aooQ  with  thin,  should  he  ex]tlain  the  self  •subsistence  and  self- 
activity  which  it  seemed  wcii-o  ([uitc  notoriously  presi-nt  in  those 
inclinations  and  volitions  of  man  which  opposed  God  i^  In  this 
difficulty  notliiiLg  availed  but  the  word  "  freedom,"  iu  using  which 
Malebranehe  was  indeed  obliged  to  confess  that  freedom  was  an 
ioipenetrnble  mystery,^ 

5.  In  this  ooursn  of  thought  pursued  by  Malobranohe  apijean 
clearly  the  inevitable  logical  consistency  with  which  the  attributes, 
which  were  regarded  by  Descartes  as  the  comukon  essence  belonging 
to  either  of  the  two  classes  of  Hnite  substances,  could  ultimately  be 
thought  only  as  tlie  attriOutet  of  the  infinite  nHbatartct  or  deHy.  But 
precisely  in  this  point  consists  the  fundamental  motive  of  .S)>^ 
ttos/vm,  which  dcvelotjod  along  this  line  out  of  Oartesianism  directly 
and  at  the  outset,  and  at  the  same  time  developed  to  the  farthest 


i  Rtt:h.  df  la  %'ir.  III.  9.  6 ;  EntreL  I.  10. 


■  Cf.  above,  p.  J194,  not«  2. 
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canseqaenue.  Spiuozisiii  likewise  holds  as  firmly  to  the  quuUtativc 
as  to  the  causul  dualism  of  apatiality  iuul  consciousue&s.  Thesj*- 
tial  and  the  spiritual  worlds  iire  entirely  heterogeneous  and  abso- 
lutely iiidHpendKiit  of  each  other.  Hut  the  whole  endless  scfriesuf 
bodies,  with  ttieir  divisions,  forms,  and  motions,  are  only  the  modes 
of  extension,  just  as  the  eudless  series  of  luiuds  with  their  ideu 
and  volitions  are  only  the  modes  of  consciousness.  Hence  th«H 
finite  "things"  arc  no  l()ng<?r  entitled  to  the  tmme  of  "substance," 
That  only  eau  be  called  subtitancie,  whose  attributes  are  exteosiiQ 
and  consciousness  themselves,  viz.  the  infinite  existence  or  Beiof;, 
the  deity.  But  its  esseuce^  m  turn,  cannot  be  exhausted  in  tlit* 
two  attributes  which  arts  aocessible  to  human  experience ;  tlie  w 
realissimum  involves  within  itself  the  actuality  of  the  in^nite  num-  j 
fier  of  all  poHsihte  (itlrihidcH. 

The  ultimate  ground  of  this  position  also  lies  iu  the  suhoIast»  \ 
realistic  conception  of  the  most  real  being.  Spinoza's  definition  u( 
suhstance  or  the  deity,  Jis  the  essence  {essentia)  which  involves  iB 
own  existeuce,  is  only  the  condensed  expression  of  the  outological 
proof  for  the  existence  of  Ood:  the  "aseWnw"  is  preserved  in  tlw 
terra  '^  causa  sui";  substance  as  that  *U/uo(l  in  ae  eni  et  /»er««w- 
cipUur"  is  again  but  another  transcription  of  the  same  thotigbt 
Proceeding  from  these  definitions,  the  proof  for  the  oneness  wl 
infinitude  of  substiuicc  '  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

That,  however^  we  have  here  to  do  with  an  entirely  reali^ 
coui'SR  of  thought  l)eeome.s  clearly  manifest  from  Spinoza's  doctrine 
of  the  nature  of  substance  itself  and  of  its  relation  to  the  attrifautrs. 
For  the  Spinozistic  system  says  absolutely  nothing  of  substajiceor 
of  tlie  deity  farther  than  the  formal  determinations  contained  iii  th* 
conceptitm  of  thti  ims  reaUssimuni^  of  absolute  Being.  Every  pr«li- 
cate  expressing  any  content  is,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  deniwl: 
and  in  particular  Spinoza  is  especially  careful  to  refuse"  tothediviM 
essence  the  modifications  of  consciousness,  such  as  intelleettiai  t<og- ' 
nitiou  \_infeUecluSy  Erkeinttnisn']  and  will.  Just  as  little  of  ooutm 
does  he  recognise  the  modifications  of  extension  as  being  preiUcata 
of  the  divine  easernce,  though  he  had  no  polemical  inducement  tfl 
express  this  esjjecially.  God  himself  is  therefore  n<dther  ipin'l 
nor  body ;  of  him  it  can  only  be  said,  that  he  is.  It  is  evident  ttuit 
the  old  principle  of  nef/ative  theology  is  here  pi-eseut  with  a  changMi 
form  of  expression.  Knowledge,  of  all  finite  things  and  states  letd» 
to  two  highest  universal  conceptions;  space-filling  quality  or  exten- 
sion, and  consciousness.     To  both  of  these  a  higher  motapbysicttl 


1  Sth,  L  Ftopa.  1-14. 
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jgnitjr  is  ascribed  than  io  finite  thijigH ;  they  are  the  utti-jbutes, 
Ihl  the  things  am  their  luoiles.  But  if  the  pi-ocess  of  ahstnictiuii 
Ow  rifW'S  fnim  these  twotlt?terminiitions,  the  hi.st  which  contaiii  a.uy 
Ditt^iit,  to  tho  must  geni'^nil,  to  thi'  tns  r/f/i^ru/tMtimKm,  thru  nil 
•finite  oont(>nt  falls  uwny  from  the  cottce|ition  of  this  being,  and 
loly  the  emjity  Form  of  substaiiiw!  is  U'ft.  For  Spinoza,  also,  the 
leity  is  all  and  thus  —  nothing.  Hia  doctrine  of  God  lies  ijuite 
llau«  the  ]>ath  uf  M^'sticdsni.' 

;  But  if  iitjii  is  thuH  ttiu  general  esscnco  of  tinite  tltings,  he  does 
pot  t»xist  (itherwisu  tliau  in  them  and  with  them.  This  a]iplies  lirst 
■ftU  to  Llif  attrilintr.s.  (iorl  is  not  distinct  from  them,  and  they  are 
■lAdbtinut  from  hini,  just  as  the  dinieitsions  of  spare  are  not  dis- 
rliuet  from  spac«  itself.  Henc«  Spinoza  can  t^ay  also  that  Uod  oon- 
tltstaof  countless  attributes, or  Dena  8ivb  'nnvla  ejm'  uUrihutn'  And 
thosame  rehilion  is  afterwards  rejHfat4"d  Ufitween  tlie  attrilmtcs  and 
fth*  morles.  Kvery  attribute,  because  it  expresses  the  iutiuitu  ussenee 
rOf  Gwl  in  u  definite  manner,  is  agfiin  infinite  in  its  own  way  ;  but 
jit dotiS  uol  exist  otherwise  than  with  and  in  its  countless  mfMlitieo- 
God  then  exists  only  in  things  as  their  universal  essence, 
t^y  only  in  him  as  the  morles  of  his  reality.  In  this  sense 
adojita  from    Niirolaus  ('u.sauus  and  Gionlano  Itnino  tho 

,-, CDS  iio/uru  nu/uruRJt  and  rm/ura  naturuUi.     Ood  is  Nature: 

li  the  universal  world-essence,  he  is  the  nutura  nntarana;  as  sum- 
Mai  of  tlie  indivitluiil  things  in  which  this  essence  exists  nnttUlied, 
••  is  the  natura  nnturata.  If  in  this  connection  the  natura  ruifurarM 
■  called  occasionally  also  the  ellicieut  cause  of  things,  this  creative 
Ibne  mast  not  be  thought  as  Romcthing  distinct  from  its  workings ; 
Ihia  oauoe  exists  nowhere  but  in  its  workings.  This  is  Spinoza*s 
BoapI«te  &n<l  unreserved  pantheism. 

I  Fiiinlly  this  relation  is  repeated  yet  again  in  the  distinction  which 
Ipinoza  establishes  between  the  inlinit*^  atul  tlie  linit**  modes.'  If 
Mcb  of  the  countletjs  Jinite  things  is  a  mode  of  God,  the  infinite 
KmnectioD  or  coherence  which  exists  between  them  must  also  be 
■gsrded  as  a  mode,  and,  indeed,  as  an  injlttite  viotJe.  Spinoza  afHrms 
Wrt^  of  tliese.*  The  deity  as  tlie  univuraal  world-thing  appears  in 
^dividual  things,  which  are  finite  modes ;  to  them  corres|Njnds  as 

*  To  this  «irrt'sp<»nU«  also  lils  throry  of  cnpHitinn  wlUi  Ite  UiTfe  uta^fp**, 
Ihirli  wu  '*  i'm/mi/mhi."  &fi  ilip  iniuMHliiiU-  appfL'tii'ii^inii  of  ihv  et(?maJ  U»»rical 
•■ultinit  of  all  ttiiiifiH  fnmi  i'nA,  im  kri(>w|f«l};«  nub  ajtfcu  ePttruUatiM,  lUwve 
•rf¥)>tuiti  mill  Ihi-  nuttvity  of  tlie  inU-ll)>i't. 

>  Which.  howevtT.  is  in  iiowii*  lo  bf  hiterprelod  as  if  the  nttnhutps  wer* 
eli-dubMWtfiit  prime  reutilitfi  «i»l  "l^ml"  mily   ihr  colluc-tlre  name  (or  Ihom 
■I  K-    I'hoilLU    K(l[>p<iH4-i),    .V;<.   iifji    yfflitfihifnilit.    KotliuKlHTfT.    DMO).      huch   & 
biiriy  noininall.-itic  rAp-ctoQe  would  pn<M  liu-  wtn'Ie  KVHtt'tn  I'lil  or  joint. 
*  ■  Kth.  1.  2a  Olid  JO  ff.  •  Kp.  W  t.  Op.  II.  21»). 
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infinite  mofle  the  iinivorsc.     In  titn  attribute  of  RKtuimion  tlio  fiojli  ^ 
lundua  HTQ  the  particular  sjKife-fui-iiis ;  the  iiiHnite  male  is  intinili 
space,  or  nuttor'  itnolf  in  its  inntimi  mid  rost.     For  the  attribuUi 
consfiiiusiittss,  tliu  inU'llvctua  iuflnitus^  stiuitis  beside  tlio  poitic 
fuiit^tions  of  ideation  and  will,     lii'vv  Hpinoza  reminds  us  inime 
diiittfly  of  tliB  realistic  pantheism  of  David  of  Diuant  (uf.  $  27,  1).| 
liin  luKtnphy.sica  is  the)  last  word  of  mediiKval  Uealisni.' 

6.    With  these  motives  relating  to  the  problem  of  the  rjnalitaUnl 
diffyivnco   of  sulistances   nuydorn  philosophy  atniggled  out  of  ibil 
diialistto  prrsuppositiuns   to  a  mouiutie  udjiistiueut ;    but  at  UmI 
same   time,   Btill    itioie   |X}werful    motives  became   mingled   in  tb|1 
process,  —  motivt^s  which  grew  out  of  the  real  and  causal  se|>anUkiii 
of  the  s]iatia.l  and  tlto  eonseious  worlds.     At  first,  itideeil,  it  wa»  thi 
priueiplea  of  nioidianips  themsolves  which  demanded  the  atieinpt  to 
ieolate  BonipK'tely  the  eiiurse  of  eventn  in  eiurh  of  the  two  spliorfs 
of  finito  Hul)Mtariees. 

This   siK'eeeilod   in   the  corporeal  world  jn  a  relatively  linifilc 
manner.     In  tliis  domaiiij  the  idea  0/ cause  had  actfuired  a  comfitt/^ 
neio  siffiiijicnnce  througli  tJalileo.     According  to  the  srboliutio  00& 
oeption  (which  even  in  De.scartos'  Mef(it(ilian9,\n  a  deci^ire  pcwsaj;^ 
was  still  presented  with  axJomatii:  valiility)  eanses  wor«  nubttnHtti  I 
or  thinpH,  while  effeetSj  on  tho  utlierliand,  were  tjither  their  aol^v'itii*] 
or  were  other  auhstaneeti  and  things  whieh  were  held  to  eome  alKiat' 
only  by  such  activities:  this  waa  the  Platonio- Aristotelian  ooawiv 
tion  of  the  atrui-     tralileo,  on  the  <'ontrarv,  went  back  to  the  iJ«»of 
the  older  Greek  thliikei-s  (cf.  g  C),  who  apjdied  the  oaiual  relfttiw 
only  tn  the  states  —  that  meant  now  to  the  motions  of  substaDOW  — 
nut  to  the  Being  of  the  siihstances  themselves.     Causes  are  niotiuu. 
and  effects  are  motions.     The  reJation  uf  impad  and  munter^Mpad, 
of  the  paasifig  over  of  motion  from,  one  carpxisde  to  another,*  ii  ^ 
or'ii;\na.\  fuHdfimentitl  form  nf  the  cauttnl  relation,  the  form  whiiih  i*j 
clear  to  poreoption  or  imagination  {onsclmulich),  is  inteUij;ihl«  in^ 

'  ThiH  ei|iiivRle[ic\i  lioldM  >;nod  with  Spiiinza  aa  wcl)  fL8  with  rVArartsR. 

"  Tliitt  iutxhftriuf  iiifiuitun  npturnrs  HKaIn  in  llie  itthifnl  purl  nf  tlie  Sphtn'h"' 
system  08  amor  intvlhctmilis  f/i/n  \ieii:t  te  iimum  amat.  In  both  ouRi  M■l^ 
branclie'.H  "  rain'in  >iniver'>rilf  "  niimiiiiti)  U>  the  mme  thing. 

"  ()i'iiliiii?x  Alnr>,  hi  a  mauntT  f^imilar  to  that  ot  Spiiioxa  and  >[aWhnneb(i 
reunnlf*  fiiiilr  b(Klii'«  and  miud«  a«  only  "liinitati(ni«,"  "■  jmrrt^nonrM"  («f  tl» 
univerftftl  iiilhute  bndy  anil  the  divine  inuid.  (i.  Met.  p.  66.  If  we  think  »*V 
liiuiuaion  from  oIU^3etrea,  he  Bays,  lb.  ii,17  fl.,  there  is  Ml  —  Uod. 

•  HftHW-'  for  n*ihoart68  thf  meclmnicftl  prinoipl«  excluded  poasibility  of  ■***« 
at  A  diftljir/:i',  juHt  as  it  r-xc^liidcd  i-mpiy  fipace.  'Vim  forced  htm  lo  the  anlfcl«l 
hypotlte&t!H  '»(  tht^  torter  ihi^oyy,  hy  vi\i\<i\\  he  aiinpd  In  pn-  a  physicftl  (.-niuinl  ff*^ 
tliH  C'lpcriiicaii  view  nf  ilic  WDrli)  (pojuilar  fxpiMiitinn  by  Fitnicini-lle,  KHltrtif** 
$Mr  Ux  Phtralite  f/'^t  Jll'intit^u,  UiUti).  Tho  pnniiids  I'U  which  Ihii  dotlriM  *** 
dii4placed  by  ihu  NL-winiitan  thi-i>ry  of  gravitutiuii  art*  nu  iuit^r  pbilowpliiB*^ 
but  purely  pliyaicttl  in  their  nulim;. 
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ftelf.  and  explains  uU  others.     And  the  q^iiastioii  as  to  khs  nature 

this  futidaiiieiitul  rplatiixi  Wfia  answiirod  Ity  tliu  principle  of  mulh- 
RoCiVii/  equaiity,  wliinli,  in  turn,  ptissod  ovor  into  tliat  of  nie(<i/ihi{si- 
x/  idtntity,     80  much  oiutioii  iu  tlie  ususe,  so  luuoh  iu  tlm  uffuot 

.0.  Dosftartes  fornudrttpd  this  a«  tlie  Uhv  of  the  oimten-ntion  uj 
oiioH  in  Natnrf.  Tht<  kuui  of  niniiiMi  in  Ktitiire  roiimins  alwa^'S 
o  siiint):  what,  a  body  lusea  in  niotiflii  it  givAs  ta  iuiothifr.  As 
Bgnrds  the  amount  uf  inotiou,  tlieru  is  in  NatiLru  uuthing  new, 
Bpeoially  no  impulse  from  iUa  spiritual  world.'     Evun  IVu'  llii;  king- 

m  of  tirtfiinisms  tliis  printiiplo  wne  carried  through,  nt  lojwt  as  a 
luBtuluto,  tlioiigii  ii8  yi't  with  very  weak  grountU.  Animulu,  also, 
irw  iiifU'hinifH  wlios*!  nuitiims  aw  evokt-d  ami  di'terudned  by  the 
UiHthunism  of  the  nervous  system.  IlL'seai'tca  thought  of  this 
[iiLH<Uuniiim  mure  preintitdy  (iinil  witli  him  Hubbeii  und  Hpinozn)  as 

motion  of  lini^st  (gaseous)  substanrcs,  tlie  so-ealled  npii-itoa  ani- 
ntaieg,''  iind  Huught  the  point  of  tranaiti«)ii  from  the  .s»nsnry  to  thn 
motor  nervous  syatem  in  man,  in  ft  part  of  tlif  bmiu  which  has  no 
porivbitive.  i.e.  is  a  single  nnd  not  a  paired  organ,  the  pineal  ghind  or 
\rium. 

fFho  other  part  of  the  task  proved  much  more  ditilcult :  namely, 
hat  of  inulerstamling  the  mental  life  without  any  relation  to  the 
corporeal  world.  Easy  and  clear  to  perception  na  was  the  oi-tion  of 
one  boily  uiton  luiother,  it  diiL  not  yield  a  mode  of  representing  an 
incorporeal  connection  between  different  minds,  that  could  bo  used 
8Gientifl('aUy.  Bpinorji,  for  example,  expressed  thfi  gnneral  jncta- 
jdiysical  postulate  vtu-y  euergetiwdly,  wlien  he  promi:ied  in  entei-ing 
qpon  the  third  book  of  tiie  Kthics,  that  he  would  treat  the  autious 
and  desires  of  man  as  if  lines,  surfaces,  and  bndiow  were  the  subject 
of  (lisnusHinn  ;  for  the  important  thing  is  neither  to  aspi^rsn  them  nor 
til  deride  them,  but  to  understand  tliem.  Hut  the  solution  of  this 
troblem  was  limited  in  advance  to  investigating  the  causal  connec- 
riwn  between  the  activities  0/  cotiMviouanesa  in  the  individual  mindt 
[lualiam  demanded  a  psychology  free  fi*om  all  physiological  uouslitu- 
euts.  It  is  all  the  more  characteristic  of  the  ]>reilonii nonce  of  the 
spirit  of  nafcurat  science  in  the  soventeenth  century,  that  it  attained 
tliis  psychology  demanded  by  the  thettry,  only  in  the  most  limited 
degreu.  Ami  even  the  Ixjginnings  t«wnitl  this  arc  ruled  by  the 
eodcavoar  to  apply  the  niethodical  principle  of  mechanics,  which 


>  Hence  Ilobbi^  px<-.ludf<l  from  pliyKiL-M  tJie  Arii>lotvlimi  luid  TbomlxUc  c()iicci>- 
tl«i  nf  ihc  iiiiiiu'Vi'd  mover,  viUiU  HtMcartes,  whu  In  ihU  point  aLgti  proueeiled 
mure  nK*Uiit1t>!ik-Blly,  mudu  mutiun  to  bave  been  commimiciUi-d  U)  piAtH-T  al  Uie 
lifKlunini;  by  (>od. 

*  An  tnliorlumnii  fn'itt  tho  pliysiulnglcal  iwvclinloiry  uf  Ui»  Orm'ks.  In  pareioa- 
tar  trom  tbat  uf  llie  PeriputoLicn. 
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was  cclubratiu^  its  triumphs  in  the  theory  of  outer  experieu«,t» 
the  cumprehenaion  of  thi;  inner  wiirld  also. 

FoT  just  as  the  iuvestigiition  of  Nature  from  Galileo  to  Ke'sii's 
directed  its  energies  tuwaril  finding  out  the  simple  fundaiDt-ii'i. 
fonn  of  corpitreal  motion,  to  wliicli  all  conijilex  structures  of  'hi'  ; 
L'xjierience  could  be  reduced,  ao  Descartt?a  desired  to  establish  lii:: 
fundamental  forms  of  jisycliical  inotiou,  out  of  whieh  the  multiplic- 
ity of  inner  ex])erience3  wyuld  beeome  explicable.  In  the  tlieortti- 
cal  dniuairi  this  seemed  attained  by  establishing  the  immediate!)' 
evident  truths  (the  innate  ideus);  in  the  praetie-al  tield  there  gnf 
out  of  this  denuuid  the  new  probletii  of  a  sialics  ami  a  mecfiaHics  tf 
the  viovement.i  of  fet'lhiff  [Gem.iith.theirefjHtiffen).  In  this  spirit  Des- 
cartes and  Siiinoza  produced  their  uatural  history  of  the  emotiom 
(Affiicte)  and  pamoMt,^  the  latter  author  by  combining  the  thoughl* 
of  tlie  former  with  those  of  Hobbies.  Tbus  Dencurtes  derivrs  the 
wliole  host  of  jiartiitular  passions,  as  speeies  :ind  .snl>-s|)eeies,  fruiu 
the  six  fuEidameutiLl  forms  of  wonder  {admii-aU'o),  love,  and  lute, 
desire  (dhtr),  pleasure  and  pain  [or  joy  and  sa<biess,  iwjrf  imd 
UnluriQ  (U^titia  —  tristitio) -,  thus  Sjn'noza  develops  his  syst**!!!  "^ 
the  emotioua  out  of  desire,  pleasure,  and  pain  {apj}etUus,  tvdUitt. 
tn'ntilia)  by  pointing  out  the  ideational  pn)ces3es  in  coUDeftiim 
with  whieh  these  emotions  havt;  beeointi  transferred  from  tlitir 
uri^dniil  object,  the  self-preaervatioa  of  the  individual,  to  otbei 
"  ideas." 

A  peeuliar  side-attitude  is  takfn  in  this  regard  by  the  two  English 
thinkers.  For  liacon  and  Unltbfn,  a  meehanical  eonception  ot  lb* 
mental  is  the  more  natural  in  proportion  as  they  endeavour  to 
draw  thft  iiifttital  more  clesely  into  the  eirele  of  the  physical.  Botii 
that  is,  regard  the  empirical  psychical  life,  and  therefore,  alsOtUifl 
sphere  of  consciousness  which  in  Descai'tes'  system  was  to  bft^o 
nothing  to  do  with  the  corporeal  world,  as  something  which  ejsen- 
tially  belongs  tlrereto;  cu  the  uther  hand,  there  is  set  over  Jigainst 
the  whole  world  of  perception  rather  a  something  spiritual  [spirit' 
ual  in  the  religious  sense,  G'ehtlHiCn']  than  a  something  mental  or 
intellectual  [^Geitdges].  Ideas  antl  voUtinns  as  they  are  knowu  by 
experience  are  held  to  be  at  bottom  activities  of  the  body  also,  and 
if  besides  these  we  speak  yr.t  of  an  immortal  soul  {^npiracultim),*^^ 
a  sj)iritual  world  and  of  the  divine  mind  or  spirit,  this  shouliiliiH 
to  tliH  province  of  theology.  Rut  according  to  this  view  the  natural 
science  theory  caunot  be  characterised  much  otherwise  tkautfU 


>  DcKCiirti!*,  /.M  PassivtiM  dt  VAme;  Spinuza,  Eth.  111^  »nd  Tract  Brt9.  Hi 
fi  C.    Cf .  belovr,  No.  7- 
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9HAnpoiogicaI  mntericdi^m ;  for  it  aims  to  understand  the  entire 

•eries  of  empirical  i^ychical  activities  as  a  meclianitial  process  con- 

LB>wt«d  with  the  bodily  functions.     This  problom  was  propounded  by 

[ibcwa ;  Hobbes  attempted  to  solve  it,  and  in  duiug  so  became  the 

of  the    so-called    axttnciational  psychoUujif.     With    the    sajue 

fpoken  »tnaualUm  as  Campauella,  of  whose  deductions  his  own 

^quontlj  remind  us,  —  especially  with  re(;ard  to  the  mechanism  of 

WbMi— he  aeeka  to  ahow  that  sense-impressioiM  ij^ive  the  only  elc- 

tteata  of  oonsoioosness,  and  that  by  their  coiubinatiou  and  traus- 

formation  memory  and  thought  also  come  abont.     In  the  practio-al 

domain  llie  intpulse   toward   self-preservation   and  the   feelings  of 

pU^asiirf*  and  pain  which  arise  in  oonnt^ction  witfi  impressions  are 

tht^n   chAracterised  analogously  as  the  elements  out  of  which  all 

oilier  feelings  and  activities  of  will  arise.     Hobbes,  too.  prujectod 

tlim  A  ''natural  history'*  of  the  emotions  and  passions,  and  this 

Waa  nut  without  influence  upon  that  of  Spinoza,  whosi;  theon.'  of 

the  emotions  is  always  Iwiking  towards  the  other  attribute  [i.e. 

extension]. 

Front  these  presuppositions  of  method  the  <Jeniat  of  the  freedom 
of  the  uill  in  the  sense  of  indeterminism  followed  with  inexorable 
coiuistency  for  Hobbes  and  for  Spinoza.  Both  attempted  —  and 
Spinoza  did  it  in  the  baldest  form  th:it  can  be  conceived  —  to  exhibit 
th«  strict  necessity  which  prevails  even  in  the  course  of  the  process 
of  motivation:  they  are  types  of  detei-mmism.  For  Spinoza,  there- 
fora,  tliere  is  no  freeilom  in  the  jixychoirtjirat  sense.  Freedom  can 
mean  only,  on  the  one  hand,  metaphysically,  the  absolute  lieiug  of 
the  deity  determined  by  nothing  but  itself,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
ethically,  the  ideal  of  the  overcoming  of  tlio  passions  through 
x«aaon. 

7.  In  this  it  became  already  evident  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
&ot8  of  psychology,  that  absolute  se[Ki.rution  Itetween  the  corporeal 
iDd  the  mental  world  wliich  metaphysics  demanded  was  nut  to  bo 
maintained.  But  Descartes  himself  met  quite  the  same  experience. 
The  nature  of  the  mind  itself  might,  indeed,  explain  the  clear  and 
distinct  ide:ia  and  the  forms  of  the  rational  will  which  resulted 
from  thps4>,  but  it  could  not  ex]>lain  the  obscure  and  confused  ideas, 
and  the  emotions  and  passions  ci>nnect<?d  with  them.  These  ]>resent 
themselves  rather  as  a  digttirbance  of  the  Tntitrl'  {pertnrbationeH 
animi),  and  since  this  perturbation  which  gives  occasiou  for  the 


>  Thii  a  tbe  biturcst.  n^t  only  rttiiral,  but  al»»  tlie"reliral,  which  Induced  TVs- 
carte*  to  in'Ai  AtatP-H  |wycli(iloeicaJly  ho  iliffi-n-nt  ah  etiiotioitM  aihI  inuwioiiK,  f^mi 
thfl  aunt-  jHiitiL  of  vi«-w  mill  in  uuc  Hiiv.  Ct.  for  lite  following;  /'UMr>«n«  iU  J'.-1m«, 
I.,  andJfAif.  V.  aud  VL 
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ftlmse  Of  freedom  (nf.  Above,  S  30,  ti)  otuniot  be  duo  to  Qod,  iti 
origin  iinist  be  sniigtit  ultiniately  in  an  injlupjice  exerciKd  fty  llii 
boiUj.     In  th6  (liHturliancoR  of  the  feeling  thero  is,  thprvfbrv.  iuc 
DeBcart«8  an  intLtibitublo  fiu-t,  which  oaniiut  be  explainod  from  tte 
funiliunentiil  nieUipIij-Micjil  jtrinciplos  of  his  system.      Here,  thiw- 1 
fore,  the  pliilosophnr  seefl  himself  forced  to  recognise  an  exceptiiM  i 
relalion,  ftnd  he  adjusts  this  for  himself  in  a  way  tliut  had  lim 
forcshadownd  by  thfl  ivntliro|>ology  of  tlie  Vhton'nea  (cf.  §  24,1(1, 
The  natiin*  [nnltirn)  of  man,  ho  tcuchea,  consists  in  the  hmer  unm  j 
of  livo  kettfroyfiueous  aubatancea,  a  mind  and  a  tiody,  and  tliia  mamtj 
Ions    {i.e.    metftpliy8ii'.ally   innomprnhenBible)    nniou   haa   been  » 
arranged  by  (ituVs  will  tluit  in  tiiis  uiiiglu  ease  the  conscious  and 
the  spatial  snbstanees  act  upun  eaoh  otlier.    Animals  reraaiD,  tat 
DeBcartPB,  bodies  }  tlieir  *'  sensations  "  are  only  nervous  moTementi, 
out  of  wliiidi  Ktiiiiulations  of  tiui  nuitur  system  arise  in  arconlantf 
with  the    redex   meehaiiism.     In  the   human   body,  however,  iht 
mental  substance  is  present  nt  the  same  time,  and  in  consequeuoi 
of  this  co-existcnno  the  storm  of  the  animal  sjiirits  Ju  tba  piiiMl 
gland  exeites  a  distiirhiuuie  in   the   mental   ftubstinco  also,  whirti 
muuifests  itstHf  in  the  latter  as  an  unclear  and  indistinct  ideft,k<. 
as  senae-poroeptitni,  as  emotion,  or  as  passion.' 

With  the  disciples,  the  fiystenmtic  Jm|mlse  was  preater  than  »itli 
the  master.  They  found  in  tliis  ii\jUtxi/H  phinticua  betweco  ailwi 
and  body  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  ftWJei' 
erted  tbeinselvea  to  set  aside  the  ex(!L'i)tion  wbinh  the  philouophr 
hfld  been  obligei!  to  assert  in  the  aiitIiro|xdngieal  facts.  This.  Iw** 
ever,  did  not  go  on  without  effecting  a  new,  and  in  a  certain  mtat 
regrAsslvi*,  aU>eratinTi  in  the  conception  of  causalilVf  In  that  tlM 
metaphysical  moment  once  more  gained  preponderance  over  ttaen^ 
ohanidal.  The}  immanent  raiisnl  prncosses  of  the  spatial  and  uf  the 
oonseiouA  worlds  were  regarded  as  intelligible  in  thentsclvesi  bat 
the  transcendent  oau«al  process  from  one  of  these  worlds  into  ih* 
other  fornn»d  a  prnblem.  No  difficulty  was  found  in  theideathit 
one  motion  transformed  itself  inttJ  another  or  that  one  fanotien  oi 

'  On  this  PpRcines  then  butldg  hU  Kthics.  In  snch  pf'riiirl>i»lioii»  tlip  irW 
occupies  a  passive  nttititilf,  ami  it  U  ils  task  tn  fri'i*  itxrlf  fn)tii  ilicsi'  In  i^cw 
fttid  diMinct  kiiuwUfli^u.  Spt noea  vRrrmi  tmt  tbiH  int^llectiinllsitc  iiii>niUtn*» 
exU^mely  gnuid  an<l  imprcwivit  manner  (fi.  IV.  nnrl  V.)-  'DieniiiitlmiBt^dtii 
artivo  And  puwivc  nttltu<ti>  of  t)ie  tlntU'  mind  \h  hidcvd  i:n[ii<>i1  fr<>ni  ttie  ti3»^ 
ptthit  nf  Ml  niclnphyMlcA  firily  nniHclHlly  (Kth.  It!.,  IVf.  i)t  hiii  he  orrN 
thrmich  with  c<^nii)''llinj;  ron^isH'iiicy  lh»-  thmi'^ht.  that  t,he  nTercitwiiiR  M  iJ'" 
IMWuioiis  (oHowf*  fp'm  a  knuwlpilj;*-  f)f  lliem,  fivuri  tin-  Uwiyht  inio  ihi-  iit-i-rtuari 
t|{vhi(*  nVntPirl  nf  nlli  MnlliL!* ;  he  timclii  thnt  hiiiiinn  iialiin'  niuNt  jHTfct'l  itjN'lf  in 
fhi'  bU**M'<ltH'H!i  fif  the  (I'-tive  rmnUfint  which  ff'tiifllnt  nnly  in  the  actirity  <if  ll» 
pure  itnpnlw  inwnnl  k)H)wlp(li:<.  ( Jp/ft.  V.  If)  ft.),  tuiil  thus  Bet  up  an  UImI  uf 
life  wUicb  reached  the  ht;ii;ht  of  the  Lireek  i^cupla. 


^Ml 
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ntdmisncss — for  example,  a  Iboughl — should  pass  uver  into  an- 
er:  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  iimlerstand  how  sensation  should 
««  oiit  of  motion,  or  motion  out  of  will.  I'hyaical  and  lugical  eaiis- 
litysKmcd  to  offer  no  difficulty;  so  much  the  greater  wiis  that 
cnted  by  payrho-pfiysical  cnv9Glit}/.  In  the  ease  of  the  latter  the 
iDasriuusness  dawned  that  the  relation  of  etjuality  or  idt-ntity 
Inween  e,iuse  and  elTect,  by  means  of  which  mechanical  and  logi- 

Edependence  seemed  intellij;ible,  does  not  exist.  Hence  an 
oiry  muat  here  be  made  for  tlie  principle  by  which  the  two  ele- 
irbtsof  the  causal  reliition,  oause  and  effect,  whi(;h  do  not  in  them- 
^vrs  IxOnng  tfigether,  are  connected  with  each  other'  Where  this 
^nciple  wa«  to  bo  sought  could  not  be  a  matter  of  doubt  for  the 
iKiples  of  Descartfs :  God,  who  produced  the  union  of  the  two 
ribrtBDces  in  man's  nature,  has  also  so  arran^d  them  that  the 
■eltonfl  of  the  one  substance  are  followed  by  the  oorresjtonding 
pctions  of  the  other.  But  on  this  account  these  functions  in 
1^  causal  relation  to  one  another  are  not  properly,  and  in  their 
fn  iiatnn*,  efllcient  causes,  but  only  occasions  in  connection  with 
ucli  the  consequences  determined  hif  divine  coiUrivance  appear  in, 
e  other  substance,  —  not  cnvgm  f^cientes,  but  cauam  oecnjtinnaies. 
te  true  "cause"  for  the  causal  connection  between  stimuli  aud 
jteations,  and  betwiHr^n  purjmses  and  bodily  movements,  is  God. 
■ttoh  considerations  are  multiplied  in  the  whole  development  of 
Ifkrt^sian  school.    Claul>erg  brinf^s  them  into  use  for  the  theory 

percflptioDS,  Cordemoy  for  that  of  purposive  motion;  their  full 
trolopment  is  attained  in  the  "  Etliics  "  of  OeuUncx.  Yet  in  the 
Iter  Author  doubt  is  not  entirely  excluded  as  to  whether  Qod'fl 
Uality  in  this  connection  is  regarded  as  a  special  intervention  in 
Ml  individual  case,  or  as  a  general  and  [wrmanent  arrangement. 

iOBie  passages,  indeed,  the  former  is  the  case,'  but  the  spirit  of 
t  doctrine,  taken  ils  a  wlmle,  dnubtlfss  invdlves  the  lattt^r.  fleu* 
cx  rxpresses  himHclf  most  tdearly  in  tlie  llluslriition  of  theclorka:* 

two  clocks  which  have  beou  made  alike  by  the  same  artificer 
Itinun  to  move  in  jwrfect  harmony,  **  ab9qH9' uila  cautuditaie  t/ua 
trmm  hoc  in  ttltero  cauitat,  (ted  ]*roj)ter  meram  dfjtt^tidt'tifium,  fjiia 
itmque  ab  eadem  arte  et  aimiU  induntriu  constitutum  est"  BO  the 


I  TtiAt  Oie  fiii)<lnnir>iit&1  (lifficiiUy  In  rtit  Cftiuwl  rpliKtnnn  wiw  in  tliU  Bctually 
bit)l<^I  iiimn,  nret  Ivrcnrnc  cltiir  nt  n  Uut  tltiip  tlmnij-'h  tluuif.     f'f.  |  iU. 
»  For  psaiiipif.  in  tri.-  nimloiry  ut  the  chlltl  In  the  crndle,  Kth.  VS'-l     H  MCfM, 
|H*«,  Omi  ihp  flMi  *'«Ikioii  (if  tlii*  KHiit-n  (KVUl),  In  tiwt,  irur<^)(iP(M]  more  U» 
!>  '.iiin,  wlii1r<i  till-  nnnntntidns  aJded  m  Uie  secootl  edition  (1076)  pn* 

■m  the  im'fitumltT  view. 
■-±.u<  .  i'.  U-l.  uole  la 
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correspohilhig  functions  of  mind   and  body  follow  each  otb»  \\ 

aocordanro  with  the  warW -order  once  ilfitormiiieil  by  God.* 

8.  Tins  anthropological  rationule  of  Occasiovalism  6ts  from  tk 
beginning  into  a  mure  general  iiu>ta{]liy8ical  course  of  thought.  Tbtl 
Cartesian  system  nlrpaiiy  contained  the  promises  for  the  iiiU'TKA 
that  in  the  ease  of  all  that  takes  ]>lacti  in  tinite  substances,  tbedS- 
cient  principle  derives,  not  from  those  sul>6tances  themselves,  butfnn 
the  deity.  Thinking  in  minds  takes  place  by  means  of  the  inl-r:! 
ideas  which  ti-od  has  yiveu  thcui;  to  the  euriKjreul  world  he  i-n 
communicated  a  qHantam  of  motion  which  changes  only  in  its  dis- 
tribution among  tho  individual  corpuscU'S,  but  in  tho  case  of  tin 
individual  body  it  is,  so  to  speak,  only  temporarily  conceaW 
Minds  can  create  new  ideas  as  little  as  bodies  can  create  new  no 
tinn  ;  the  sole  caiiso  is  Gmh 

The  Cartesians  liad  all  the  more  occasion  to  emphaaisH  tlie  »* 
causalit;/  of  God,  as  their  doetrinc  encountered  violent  conti-ailictw 
in  tiie  orthodoxy  of  I>oth  Confessions,  and  became  involved  in  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  time.  Friend  and  foe  hail  quicUv 
reco-jiiised  the  relationship  of  Cartcsianism  with  tlio  doctrin 
Anjjnstine;'  and  while  on  this  account  the  Jansenists  and  .. 
I'athers  of  tlie  Oratory,  who  lived  in  the  AugustinianScotist  atiflOi»> 
jvliei-e,  were  friendly  to  the  new  philosophy,  the  orthodox  renpo- 
tetics,  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  made  war  upon  it  all  the  mm 
violently.  Thus  the  old  ojiponitiun  between  Augustianimnaiid  Tliim' 
ism  came  out  iti  the  controversy  over  Cartesianism.  The  oomfr 
qupnce  was  that  the  Cartesians  brought  into  the  foregronnij  as  fir 
as  possible  those  elements  in  which  their  doctrine  wa«  allied  tothfl 
Augustinian.  So  Louis  de  la  Fo»*fre*  attemjited  to  prove  the  coni- 
plete  identity  of  Cartesianism  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
Kathcr,  and  emphasised  especially  the  fact  that  according  to  both 
thinkers  the  solo  ground  of  all  that  takes  place  in  bodies  as  well  U 
minds  is  God.  Just  this  was  later  designated  by  Maiebmnrht* *^ 
the  sure  mark  of  a  Christian  philosophy,  while  the  most  dangwow 


'  If,  tln>n'fnri',  Lpihni/..  wlu'ii  he  l.itpt  rlaiiiifd  fnr  }iin  '*  prp-#"(lahHalifd  htf- 
iiioiiy  "  (I-^rlairc.  i!  aiul -3)  tliinsiirne  nii!ilu;iy  Jii  frf(|m'iil  use  al  th:u  time,  chwu- 
UTised  the  Cartesian  cimrejrtion  tiy  an  Immi'iliaut  (Ifpfnilt-nr*-  nf  the  iwo  cWk* 
upon  niift  aHotUcr,  aiul  tin-  ( )r('.aHU)iialiMli«  hy  a  rniiKliLnlly  rpiii'WPtl  n>^)iUnn  rf 
the  clnckK  (III  the.  pari  nf  the  rlEK-k-ninker,  Uiis  wiui  applienMe  nt  iiiuiit  U)>nv 
passages  in  the  first  eiiition  of  the  EtMrs  of  CteuUncx. 

^  Kinship  and  oppoaition  apply  al.so  tn  still  oUkt  points.     DettcArtes  and  Uii 
priests  of  the  Dratnry  (tiibieuf.  >talebmiiche)  are   al.  frne  ajpiinst  TtinmUiD  tl^ 
the  AuBUHthiiaii  and  .ScoUat  doctrine  of  the  hoiindleHS  frowiora  of  liie  tli-ityii 
they  maintain  af:ain  thnt  the  good  is  good  because  <ioH  so  ivilled  it.  m>t  prr  vl 
(cf.  ^  2(1,  2,  i\),  cxc. 

*  Trait,  de  I'Enpr.  Hum.,  Vrt-t.  *  llecherche.  VI.  2,  3. 
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ura[  heatheu  philosophy'  cousists  iu  the  assumptiou  of  inubiphys- 
I  nil-subsistence  and  capacity  for  sponbmeous  action  ou  the  part 
finite  thiugs. 

With  Oenlinex,  likewise,  all  6i)ite  things  are  deprived  of  tlie 
moment  or  cleineut  of  substantiality.  In  this  he  proceeds 
Dm  thu  principle'  that  one  can  himself  do  that  only  of  which  he 
ows  how  it  i»  done.  From  this  it  follows  iu  tlie  anthropnlngical 
I  that  the  mind  caiinut  be  tlie  cause  of  the  bodily  movements  — 
lone  knows  how  be  sets  to  work  even  but  to  raise  his  arm;  it 
uws  &irther  in  the  cosiuological  field,  tliat  bodies  which  hare  no 
I  whatever  cannot  operate  at  all,  and  linally,  fur  the  theory  of 
owledge,  tliat  the  cause  of  perceptions  is  to  be  sought  not  in  tlie 
ikiht  mind  —  for  this  does  not  know  how  it  comes  to  jwrceire  — 
|er  iu  bodies;  therefore  it  is  to  be  sought  only  in  God.  He  pro- 
iMes  in  us  a  world  of  ideas  which  in  its  wealth  of  qualities  is  much 
fiehiT  anil  more  l>eautiful  tlian  the  actual  corporeal  world  itself.' 
K  The  e piste uiological  motif  finds  finally  with  MaUbtanche'  a  still 
Ion  profound  nppreliension.  Cartesian  dualism  makes  a  direct 
bowledge  of  the  body  by  mind  absolutely  iuiwRsible  :  such  a  knowl* 
Pge  ia  excluded  not  only  because  no  injluxu*  phifsk-M  is  possible 
^ween  tlie  two,  but  also  Iwcause,  in  view  of  the  total  heterogeneity 
f  the  two  sulistancrs,  it  is  not  poHtiiblc  to  see  how  even  an  idea  of 
lis  one  is  tliinkable  in  the  other.  In  this  respect,  also,  mediation 
^possible  only  through  the  deity,  and  Malebranche  takes  refuge  in 
^  Neo-Platonic  world  of  Ideas  in  God.  Man  does  not  know  Indies ; 
t  knows  Uieir  Ideas  in  God-  This  itUeUiyihk  corjx>reul  lom-ld  in  God 
^  on  the  one  hand,  the  archetype  of  tlie  actual  corporeal  world  cre- 
^t  by  God,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  archetype  of  those  ideas 
^ich  Gotl  has  communicated  to  us  of  this  actual  corporeal  world. 
tar  knowledge  is  like  the  actual  bodies,  just  as  two  magnitudes 
l^h  are  equal  to  a  third  arc  equal  also  to  each  other.  In  this 
|He  Malebranche  understood  that  philosophy  teaches  that  we 
lActU  aH  things  m  Ood. 

'C  ijuite  4iifferent  was  the  solution  which  Spinoza  pave  to  the 
Ibeaeionalistic  problems.  The  explanation  of  any  mode  of  the  one 
ttribute  by  a  mode  of  the  other  was  excluded  by  the  conception  of 


»  fiirft..  p.  113;  iV*-/..  p.  20. 

*  Ttie  mnnaiit  of  U'lf-nrUvlty  in  fintle  belniii  that  rpmftins  in  tlie  Kystpm  of 
#nlincx  ivmKWtt.  in  Ihp  immanfiU  nifiitAl  nciivfty  of  man.  Cf.  Elh.  \'i\  i. 
W  "mUilo^ty."  or  iiij/irri/o  5ii^  \*,  Itiorpfitre.  tint  nnly  the  t-plMciiioliHrlral 
M'tlnc-pnim  of  Uie  fiysU'm,  but  nl«o  itH  ciliit^n)  conchinitm.  Mnn  Iinfi  mtiliiriK 
( do  Lt  the  out«r  world.  Vhi  nihil  ralf».  tin  tiihH  relis.  The  higUvst  virtue  Is 
Bi'-Uwi  cnnl«nlm«Btf  sutrmiauon  to  QoiVn  wilt  —  buoiilliy,  4ri^*:t(o  mi. 

•  £ech.  IU.  a. 
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the  attribute  as  he  had  defined  it  (see  above,  Xo.  6) ;  it  held  of  1 
attribute  as  of  subatancG,'  in  se  eM  et  per  se  concipitur.  Accordilj 
there  cuuld  h&  uu  (jueisfciuu  uf  the  dependeuce  of  the  spatial  np 
consciousness,  or  u/ce  versa;  the  appearance  of  such  a  dependvM 
which  presents  itself  in  the  authro[>ological  f:u'ts  needed,  tbereloi 
another  explauation,  and  a^  a  matter  of  course  this  was  to  be  so 
by  the  aid  of  his  coiioeptiun  of  God.  If,  however,  the  doctriue  I 
God  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  that  takes  p]aco  is  for  this  reason  fo 
also  with  Spinoza,  his  agreemeut  with  the  Uccasionaliats  exists  ( 
ill  the  motive  and  the  word,  but  not  in  the  meaning  or  spirit  of 
doetrine.  For  according  to  Geuliucx  and  MaJebranche,  God  is  the' 
creator;  aceoriHng  to  Spinoza,  he  is  the  universal  esscnee  or  mitiire 
of  things;  according  to  the  former,  God  creates  the  world  byki 
will ;  according  to  the  latter,  the  world  followx  necestsariit/  from  the 
nature  of  Gotl  [or  is  the  tieresMirtf  consequence  of  the  nature  of  Gi»l} 
In  spite  of  the  likeness  in  the  word  camta,  tlierefore,  the  causal  rrla- 
tion  is  really  thought  hpro  in  a  sense  entirely  different  from  Uut 
whi(di  it  has  MuTti.  VVitli  ypinoxa  it  m<;ans  not,  " Gwl  cn«ites  tkt 
world,"  hut,  "he  is  the  world." 

Spinoza  always  expresses  his  conception  of  real  de[>endeDtr,  t4 
causality,  by  the  word  "  follow  "  {^eqiii.,  consequi)  and  by  the  ad6- 
tion,  "as  from  the  dcHnition  of  ;i  triangle  the  equality  of  the  san 
of  its  angles  to  two  riglit  angles  follows."  The  liependenee  of  tie 
worhl  upon  God  is,  therefore,  thought  i\a  tirntifhematica/  conJtetftienrc* 
This  conception  of  the  causal  relation  has  thus  enniplctely  stripjwJ 
off  the  empirical  mark  of  "producing"  or  "  creating  "  which  playM 
so  important  a  part  with  the  Occasion alists,  and  replaces  the  peiwp- 
tionul  iilea  of  active  operation  with  tho  lot/fro-m'ttfiematirai  relatkm 
of  ffrmtnd  and  conserjm'nt  [or  reajtoit  and  conset/jient ;  Orvwl  vni 
Foige^.  Spinoxism  is  a  consistent  ideutil^cation  of  tlie  rtdation  of 
cause  and  effect  with  that  of  ground  and  consequent.  The cau^^ilif' 
of  the  deity  is,  therefort*,  not  in  time,  but  is  eteruai,  that  is,  tiut'-l -'■■ 
and  true  knowledge  is  a  consideration  of  things  sub  quadam  vBter»i- 
talis  specie.  This  concepticm  of  the  relation  of  depeuduuce  resulti-J 
of  itself  from  tlie  cuucoption  of  the  deity  as  the  universal  essence "f 
nature  :  from  this  nature  all  its  modifications  follow  timekiniif, )«« 
as  all  propositions  of  geometiy  follow  from  the  tuiture  of  spai^ 
The  geometrical  method  knows  no  other  causality  than  that  of  the 
"eternal  consequence";  for  rationalism,  only  that  form  of  deii^nii* 
ence  which  is  [wculiar  to  thought  itself,  namely,  the  logical  prooeil- 


>  Eth.  T..  I»rop.  10. 

'  Cf.  Schoijcnhaiier,  Vfhir  'lir  vtWftiche  Wvrzet  des 
Grundy,  ch.  (i.     iFour/old  Soot,  elc",  Bohn  Lib.] 


ies  SatZM  vom  aurtieintiH^M 
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I  of  the  consequent  from  its  antecedent  reason,  passes  as  in  itself 
itellii^ible,  auil  on  this  account  as  tlie  aihttnia  also  for  events  ur 
smic  ])rocfsscs : "  real  deptr'mience  also  shouM  he  conceived  neither 
aechanioally  nor  teleologically,  but  only  lo^'ico-mutheinatiiaHy. 
But  now,  as  in  geonii:tr)-,  all  follows  iudcetl  from  the  nature  of 
pace,  and  yet  each  jxirticular  relation  is  fixed  by  other  pjirticular 
JetHrniinations,  so,  too,  in  the  Spiuozistic  metaphysics  the  neces- 
siry  pro<»dure  of  things  fortli  from  God  consists  in  the  determina- 
on  of  every  individual  finite  entity  by  other  finite  things.     The 
im  of  finite  things  and  tlie  modes  of  each  attribute  form  a  idiain 
>f  strict  determination,  a  chain  \vithout  beginning  and  without  end. 
The  necessity  of  the  divine  nature  rules  in  all ;  but  no  mode  is  nearer 
the  deity,  or  farther  from  the  deity,  than  is  any  other.     In  this 
Jie  thought  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus  of  tho  incommensnral^ility  of  the 
Bnite  with  the  intinite  asserts  itself  —  no  series  uf  stages  of  emana- 
tion If  jwls  from  God  down  to  the  world :  everything  finite  is  deter- 
atued.  again  by  the  finite,  but  tn  all  God  is  the  sole  ground  of  their 
eucc  or  nature. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  unity  of  essence  must  appear  also  in  the 

elation  of  the  attributes,  however  strictly  these  may  be  separat^-d 

jualitiitively  and  causally.     It  is  still  the  same  divine  esReni^c  wliieh 

exists  here  in  the  form  of  extension,  and  there  in  the  form  of  coa- 

cionsness.     The  two  attributes  are  then  necessarily  so  related  to 

ftch  other  that  to  every  mode  of  the  one  a  definite  mode  of  the 

t>ther  corresponds.    This  correirpondence  or  paraltelium  of  the  attri- 

utes  solves  the  enigma  of  the  connection  of  the  two  worlds:  ideas 

~are  det^'rmined  only  by  ideas,  and  motions  only  by  motions;  but  it 

•is  the  like  cosmic  content  of  the  divine  essence  which  forms  the  con- 
itection  of  the  one  class,  and  also  that  of  the  other ;  the  same  ood> 
lent  is  in  the  attrilnite  of  consciousness  as  in  the  attribute  of 
extension.  This  relation  is  jiresented  by  Spinoza  in  acc^jnhuice 
with  the  sc:hola&tic  conceptions  of  the  ease  in  intelkctu  and  the  esse 

i(n  re.  Tlie  same  that  exists  in  the  attribute  of  consciousness  as 
object  {objective)^  as  the  content  of  otir  ideas,  exists  in  the  attribute 
dF  extension  as  something  actual,  independent  of  any  idea  or  ment^ 
representation  {formalHer)? 
<  .Spincpza'H  p&rilheLHin  bas  iticrbfure  the  closest  retteiii1ilatiC4.<  tu  the  ttcliolrwUc 
my>>tieal  Itfiilimn  "f  S''itu-s  Krim-na  (cf.  §  '2'i.  I),  only  that  hi  ttn'  latWr'i 
eyRteai  it  in  Htill  tiiuni!  lint  cilsi-  Uml  thv  lit^ioil  n-liitiitii  of  tlm  ^<^-iut»1  in  Lhu 
{MurticuUr  fomm  tiw  only  win  ma  ;  from  thla  rcuulttd.  in  bin  case,  the  vninnfallc 
ob&r&cter  which  itt  Inckinf;  in  Spinnza. 

•  Bm  neithf-r  of  these  two  miMl**»  of  exiHt4?nM  Ih  more  original  thnn  llip  other, 
or  fonnn  a  pmlotype  for  tlic  other:  hntli  cxitrfss  c^pially  tho  nature  of  God 
(fTprimfrf).  Ilrnce  nn  icIeitliKtic  interpreUition  of  HpinoKa  u  as  incorrect  u 
%  matcriAltfitic,  olthougb  both  might  he  developed  out  of  bts  system. 
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SpinoT^'s  coQucption,  then,  is  this :  every  fmite  thing  as  a  m/k 
of  the  divine  essence,  e.g.  man,  exists  in  like  measure  in  bothitt», 
butes,  as  mind  and  as  liody :  and  each  of  its  jmrtieular  fuiictii 
belongs  also  in  like  m'easure  to  both  attributes,  aa  idea  and 
motion.  As  idea,  it  is  determined  by  the  connection  of  ideas,  u 
motion  by  that  of  motions;  l>ut  in  iMith,  th«  content  is  the  sajiu  ..; 
vit'tut!  (if  the  cciri-(!s|>oudence  of  the  attributes.  The  human  miiidii 
the  idea  (Idee)  of  the  hui/tau  bod;i,  Iwth  as  a  whole  and  iu  dt^tail' 

10.  The  ccjuoluaion  of  this  movement  of  thought  which  hA 
passed  throujjh  so  many  divarifications  was  reached  in  the  metv 
physical  system  of  Leibniz, — a  system  which  is  equalled  by  uuM 
in  the  entire  history  of  philosophy  in  all-sideduess  of  motives  &ad 
in  power  of  adjustment  and  combination.  It  owes  this  importaooi 
not  only  to  the  extensive  learning  and  the  harmonising  mind  of  id 
author,  but  especially  to  the  ciicuui stance  tliat  he  wua  at  home  io 
tiiQ  idcH-s  of  ancient  and  medit^val  jihilosnphy  with  as  deep  and  &» 
an  understanding  of  their  sigttiHcanee  as  he  hjid  for  the  conceptioof 
formed  by  the  modern  study  of  Natui'e.*  Only  the  inventor  of  liiit 
differential  calculus,  who  Imd  as  much  undorstauding  for  riatuanl 
Aristotle  as  for  Descartos  aixl  Spinoza,  who  knew  and  approciateil 
ThomiW  and  L>una  Scotus  as  well  iis  Bacon  and  Hobbes,  — only  U 
could  beeome  the  creator  of  the  "  pre-estublislied  harmony." 

The  rficonciUntion  of  ih»>-  mechanical  and  the  reieol<fgic-al  vieiea  ofik* 
world,  and  with  this  the  unititnj  of  the  scientijic  and  tfie  reli'jtou 
interest*  of  his  tiiue^  was  the  leading  motive  in  ttiu  thougltt  of  LeiU 
niz.  He  wished  to  spa  the  mechanical  explanation  of  Nature,  the 
formulation  of  which  in  its  scientific  conceptions  he  himself  esstt* 
tially  furthered,  carried  through  to  its  full  extent,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  cast  about  for  thoughts  by  the  aid  of  which  the  purposeful 
living  character  of  the  universe  might  nevertheless  ivmaiu  comprt- 
hensible.  The  attempt  must  therefore  be  made — an  attempt  fot 
which  there  were  already  intimations  in  the  doctrine  of  Descartes— 
to  see  wlicther  the  wlinhs  mochanioal  course  of  eveuts  could  not  lit 
ultimately  traced  back  to  etlicit^nt  causes,  whose  pur{)08eful  notnn 
should  afford  an  import  and  meaning  to  their  working  takoa  as  a  | 
whole.  The  whole  philosophical  development  of  Leibniz  has  tlw 
aim  to  substitute  for  the  corpuscles,  "entelechies,"  and  to  win  hack  ■ 
for  the  indifferent  God  of  the  geometrical  method  the  rights  of  thsfl 
Platonic  oItm.     Tlie  ultimate  goal  of  his  philosophy  is  to  mMlc^  H 

'  Ttie  (lifliculllctt  which  arose  in  Ma  coimeoUt^ii  from  eelf-conBcioosnuiSi  ui 
thofifl  alwj  friiin  ili*;  jHu^iulAtu  of  tlie  ivmnUesK  attributes,  Spinoza  did  aoC  aolf*' 
cf .  the  cnrreni><'>n(l('m'Q  with  TschimUauaeii,  Op.  U.  210  f. 

•  Cf.  Sy$t.  A'ouo.  10. 


w. 


fanee  tmri  l>'nv«<tfity  .■  l/ei^n^. 


Knd  tht^  meclianistii  of  tlie  <»smic  processes  aB  tlin  means  iiml  phe- 
itenoC  fonn  by  which  the  living  content  or  iiui>ort  of  the  world 
iliKPK  itself.  For  tliis  reason  lio  couhl  no  lujiger  tliink  ''cause"  as 
*-*'»ly  *'Iieinj^,"  could  no  longer  think  God  merely  as  ens  perfectijtsi- 
^**tif»,  could  uo  longer  think  '*  substauce  "  ua  diaracterised  mei-ely  by 
I  attribute  of  unchaiigeiiblc  esistetice,  aiid  could  iia  longer  thiiik  its 
States  merely  as  niodificiitions,  determinations,  or  specifications  of 
lUch  a  fuudauieutal  quality :  cosmic  piacesses  or  change  became 
jain  for  him  active  irorhing  {Wirkeu);  substances  took  on  the 
ipaniiig  of  forces}  and  the  ])liilos(}jiliiciL]  conception  of  Gnd  also 
»a*l,  for  its  essential  duiracteriatic,  creative  for<:e.  This  was  Leib- 
niz' fundamental  thought,  that  this  creative  force  evinces  itself  in 
le  mechanical  Rystcm  of  motions. 
Jjeibniz  attained  this  dynamkal  sfcindpoint  tirst  in  his  theory  of 
ation,  and  in  a  way  which  of  itself  required  that  the  same  staud- 
jint  should  be  carried  over  into  metaphysics,'  The  ntechauical 
^problem  of  inertia  and  the  protn^sa  begun  hy  (Jalileo  of  resolving 
Imotion  into  infinitely  small  impulses,  which  together  formed  the 
starting-point  for  tlie  authoritative  inveatigations  in  natural  science 
fby  Huygheus  and  Newton,  led  Leibniz  to  the  principle  of  the  infini- 
tosimal  calculus,  to  his  conception  of  the  "  vis  vitm, "  and  es- 
pecially, to  the  insight  that  the  essential  nature  of  bodies,  in  which 
the  ground  of  motion  is  to  be  sought,  consists  not  in  extension,  nor 
yet  in  their  mass  (imjieneti-ability ),  but  in  their  capacity  to  do 
■work,  —  in  force.  But  if  guhslance  is/orce,  it  is  super-sjiathtl  and  ("m- 
material.  On  this  acooiint  Leibniz  finds  himself  oompclletl  to  think 
even  corporeal  substance  as  immaterial  force.  Bodies  are,  in  their 
eflsential  nature,  force;  their  spatial  form,  their  property  of  filling 
■  space  and  their  motion  are  efTects  of  this  force.  The  substance  of 
l)odie3  is  mWnphysical.3  In  connection  with  Leibniz'  doctrine  of 
knowledge  tlus  purports  that  rational,  clear,  and  distinct  cognition 
apprehends  bodies  as  force,  while  sensuous,  obscure,  and  cfinfused 

I  cognition  apprehends  them  as  spatial  structures.  Hence,  for  Leib- 
niz, space  is  neither  identical  with  bodies  (as  in  Descartes),  nor  the 
presupposition  for  them  (as  with  Newton),  but  a  force-product  of 
aubstanoes,  a  })/iaBnomen<}n  bene /andatttm,  anorderof  co-<)xiBtencH,— 


>  Iji  fmhsiancp  est  \m  6lro  cnpablB  d'nction.    Prine,  de  la  Ifat.  etdela  GHiet, 
L    Cf.  .*fy«.  .VtiuB.  a  f.,  '•  Knrco  primUlve." 

•  Willi  this  tlip  ctwinllnatinn  nr  ilie  two  al(.ributc«,  fxiei\n(o  and  eoffUaliot  was 

OKuln  nbolifilitil ;  ilitr  worlJ  of  cotim^toosneM  in  the  tndy  nrtunl,  Ihe  worUl  nt 

exteiwioii  U  )tliriininfnnii.     l.eilmi/  sets  tin*  liitelUcible  wttrld  of  BiibHlane*^  ovor 

iiHt  till-  [il  It' tin  men  A  nf  ihe  m-nM'M  <>r  tnatcrlnl  wnriit  in  a  completely  I'tatntilc 

Jon  (AVar.  Km.  IV.  H).    Cf.  §  3;J  f. 
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not  an.  absolute  reality,  but  an  ens  inentale.^  And  the  same bolii 
true,  mvtatU  mutandis,  uf  timu.  From  this  it  follows  further,  ibl 
the  laws  of  mei^hanies  whirli  refer  to  thefiR  spatial  mauifestaiioi 
of  bodit's  art;  not  rutionul,  not  *•  gt^orottricttl "  truths,  but  tnrthi 
which  relate  to  matters  of  fact,  and  are  contingent.  Tlieji-  cavM  U 
thought  ullierwise  [*.e.  the  opposite  is  not  inconceivable].  Tlifit 
gmuud  is  not  logipal  necessity,  hut  —  purptisiveness  or  apiirojihat*- 
jieas.  They  are  loin  de  convenajic^ ;  aud  have  tlieir  roots  in  the  '-hnis 
de  !a  aagesne.^  Uod  chose  thcin  I)ef!ause  the  purpose  of  thewwlil 
would  be  best  fulfilled  in  the  form  determined  by  them.  If  UmIio 
!ire  machines,  they  ure  such  in  the  sense  that  machines  are  pnrpos- 
ively  constructed  works.' 

11.  Thus  af»ain  in  Leibniz,  but  in  a  maturer  form  than  in  5«»- 
IMatonism,  life  heoonies  the  principle  fur  e.\.plaiuiug  Natun*;  bii 
dot-trine  is  citalisni.  But  life  is  variety,  and  at  tlic  same  time  uaity. 
The  mechanical  theory  led  Leihniz  to  the  conception  of  infiuittlf 
many  individual  forces,  mctapliysical  poinU,*  as  likewise  to  thu 
id«a  of  their  continuous  connection.  He  Imd  originally  hanwi 
toward  the  atomic  theory  of  Democritus  and  the  nominaliBtic  Tut'ta- 
physics;  the  Oecasionalist  movement,  and  above  all,  the  system  of 
Spinoza,  made  him  familiar  with  the  thought  of  the  All-unity;  ncd 
he  found  the  solution,  as  Kicolaua  Cusauus  and  Giordano  Bruno  Iku! 
found  it  before,  in  the  principle  of  the  identity  of  the  pari  viih  JAi 
ivhrtlp..  Each  force  is  the  world-force,  tlie  cosmic  fore*,  hut  in  a 
prcuHar  jihasn  ;  every  substance  is  the  world-subatnnoe,  but  in  par- 
ticular form.  Hence  Leibniz  gives  to  the  conception  of  «6itft»f 
just  this  meaning;  it  is  unity  in plnraiity.^  This  means  that  efe'? 
substance  in  every  state  ''reprt^aents  "  the  multitude  of  other  M^ 
stiiucea,  and  to  the  nature  of  "representing"  belongs  always  tlw 
unifying  of  a  manifold.* 

With  these  thoughts  are  united,  in  the  system  of   Leibnix,  w* 

1  Cf.  c)iii;t1y  the  correfipondence  wiLh  des  Bosses. 

^PrincU.  "  lb  3. 

«  Sijst.  A".>«v.  11.  »  Afnmitl.  Ift-lO. 

*  Leibniz  is  Iwre  served  a  very  good  turn  (cf.  up.  n't-)  by  the  luiibljtahy^ 
tlie  word  "  r^/>r*'j(frii(?fiiin;i "  (wliinli  ai)i>liesal9<i  Ui  tlie  Gtrnian  ^*  ntntrlhtt"  [*^ 
li)  tlie  KnKH-4h  "  n^prt-rtciiULion  "]),  in  accordance  with  which  the  word  '"•'J^ 
on  the  one  hand,  to  Hiiiiply  the  place  of  or  servfi  a«  a  symbol  of,  and  ™  ** 
other  hand,  tlie  function  of  noiixciimKin;»8.  That  ovtrrv  siih«la«ce  "^P*^ 
w^iis  "  ilu'  D'si  meaiiH,  thprcfor(>,  on  ihp  ^nc  hand,  that  all  i«  roriuincd  in  »« 
(Leihniz  cite-s  thp  ancient  (riVTwia  .xdira  and  also  tin-  omnia  wWv«'  "* 'f* 
RenaiHrtance),  and  on  the  other  lnuicl,  that  oach  siiUsianee  "  [icrctivM"  ■'^  "Jj  _ 
r«st.     The  deeper  st'iiae  niid  jiwiilii-ation  of  thiw  aiiihiitiiiiy  li«»  in  the  Iwt  '^M 


i 

i 


wi-  raiinot   fonn  any  rU-ar  and    distinct  idea  whatever  of  ihf  iiidfyinC  >"  *' 
manif'iM,  pxcc«pt  afit-r  the  i>atteni  of  that  kiml  nf  c4>nne<:tion  whi<;h  vre  y'l'^ 
ricnco  within  ouTBcWea  in  thy  fmictlou  ol  coiujciouanesa  ("  syntliuils"  iu  Kim** 
phrascuhigy). 
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Jates  which  had  been  current  in  the  metaph3'^Bieal  moTement 
since  Desfartes;  namely,  that  of  the  isolation  of  substances  with 
irferenoe  to  one  anotlier,  and  that  of  the  e(irrps|K)n(loncc  of  their 
functions  having  its  origin  in  the  common  worW-grouud.  Hoth  moti/a 
are  most  perfectly  brought  out  in  the  Monadoiogy.  ImVmz  caUs  his 
ibroe-substance  iROfim/,  —  an  expression  which  might  have  come  to 
Itiin  along  various  lines  of  Renaissance  tradition.  Kuch  monail  is 
with  reference  to  the  rest  a  jierfectly  indi^jiciHhMit  being,  which  can 
neither  experience  nor  exercise  iuHueuee.  The  monads  "have  no 
windows,"  and  this  "windowlessness"  is  to  a  certain  extent  the 
4?xpre»sion  of  tludr  " metjiphysical  impenetrability."'  But  this 
c(iiality  of  being  completely  closed  to  outward  inducnce  receives 
fintt  uf  all  a  positive  expression  from  Leibniz  in  his  declamtioa 
that  the  uiotuul  is  sl  purely  internal  principle:^  siibstanre  is  hence  a 
force  of  immuneut  activity:  the  niuniid  is  ho( ^>/(tywc(i/.  but  psychical 
in  its  nature.     Its  states  are  representations   {VonUeUungen),  and 

tprincijile  of  its  activity  is  desirt?  {up]>^iition^,lh*.\  "tendtincy"  to 
I  over  from  one  rt'presvuUition  tu  aiiollu'r.^ 
Each  monad  is  nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand,  a  "mirror  of  the 
world'';  it  cont'uns  the  whole  universe  as  a  re j presentation  within 
iterlf ;  in  this  consists  the  living  unity  of  all  things,  ilut  eiich  is 
4^80  an  iuiUvidwtl,  distinct  from  all  others.  For  there  are  no  two 
•abotances  in  the  world  alike*  If  now  the  monacls  arc  not  ilistiii- 
guiflhed  by  the  content  which  they  represent,  —  for  this  is  the  same 
Vilb  all,*  —  their  diffei-ence  can  be  sought  only  in  their  mode  of 
■•pnaenting  tijis  c{>ntvnt,  and  I^t^ibniz  declares  that  the  difTerence 
lM*tweeu  the  monads  consists  only  in  the  different  degree  of  cteameiu 
and  dijiiinrtuess  with  which  the^'  *•  represent "  thi?  universe.  Descartes' 
vpLst4*wologii^  criturion  thus  Ijecomes  a  ntPt;iphy8ical  predirjite  by 
nason  of  the  fad  that  Leibniz,  tike  Thins  Sootus  (cL  p.  331),  con- 
MMKTCS  of  the  autithfsis  of  distinct  and  confused  as  an  antithesis  in 
'Ifts  force  of  representation  or  in  int*^usittf.  Hence  the  monad  is  re- 
garded aa  active  in  so  far  as  it  represents  clearly  and  distinctly,  aa 
passiTe  in  so  far  as  it  ropresenta  obscurely  and  confusedly  :'  hence, 
alao,it8  impulse  {app^tition)  is  directed  toward  passing  from  obscure 

»  Monad.  7.    Ct.  SyH.  Hotn,  14.  17. 

«  .V.*H/i./.  11.  'Th,  lfi-10. 

*  LritiDiz  oxprrmcd  thin  u  tho  priHCipiHtn  idenlitatis  indurrmibHiHn 
(JtfoMid.  9). 

*  Here,  to  be  Riire.  JMhnif.  oTtTlnoked  the  fnrt  tliat  na  real  onnt^nt  b  reached 
fn  Uifai  syitem  of  mutun)  reprrwntation  of  mhntitnrvfl.  Ttic  moimtl  a  n-pivM>iitii 
the  monad*  h,  e,  d,  .  .  .  r.  Rut  what  U  th*-  sintuul  h?  It  in  In  iiini  tliit  rf-jirf- 
■rntatloii  uf  thti  tnonads  a,  e,  d^  .  .  .  x.    Tlii:  Kuue  U  true  for  c,  and  so  au  fn 

*  Monad.  40. 
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to  clear  representations,  and  the  "clearing  up"  of  its  own  content ii 
the  goal  of  its  life.  To  this  above-mentioned  intensity  of  the  repn- 
sentations  Leibniz  applies  the  mechanical  principle  of  infiniteW 
small  impulses :  he  calls  these  infinitely  small  constituent  parts  of 
the  representative  life  of  the  monads2>e(rte8  perce^jitona,*  and  ondi 
this  hypothesis  to  explain  the  fact,  that  according  to  his  doctrioe  tbe 
monad  evidently  has  very  many  more  representations  than  it  is  coik> 
sciousof  (of.  below,  §  33).  In  the  language  of  to-day  i^ie petitt* pa- 
ceptions  would  be  unconscious  mental  states  (  Vorstellungen). 

Of  such  diiferences  in  degree  of  clearness  and  distinctuess  there 
are  infinitely  many,  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  continuity— 
natura  nonfacit  salttim  —  the  monads  form  an  uninterrupted  graded 
series,  o.  great  system  of  development,  A^iich  rises  from  the  "simple" 
monads  to  souls  and  minds.'  Tiie  lowest  monads,  which  represent 
only  obscurely  and  confusedly,  i.e.  unconsciously,  are  therefore  only 
passive ;  they  form  matter.  The  highest  monad,  which  represents 
the  universe  with  perfect  clearness  and  distinctness,  —  just  for  this 
reason  there  is  but  one  such, — and  is  accordingly  pure  activity,  is 
called  the  central  monad  —  God.  Inasmuch  as  each  of  these  monafb 
lives  out  its  own  nature,  they  all  harmonise  completely  with  each 
other  at  every  moment'  by  virtue  of  the  sameness  of  tlieir  content, 
and  from  this  arises  the  appearance  of  the  action  of  one  sulwtance 
upon  others.  This  relation  is  the  harmonie  Xir^^dbUe  ties  mthfinnm 
—  a  doctrine  in  which  the  principle  of  correspondence,  intrwlaced 
by  Geulincx  and  Spinoza  for  the  relation  of  the  two  attributt^ 
ap]>ears  extended  to  the  totality  of  all  substances.  Here  as  there, 
however,  the  jtrinciple  as  carried  out  involves  the  iininterruptwl 
determination  in  the  activity  of  all  substances,  the  strict  necessity 
of  all  that  takes  place,  and  excludes  all  chance  and  all  freedom  in 
the  sense  of  uncaused  action.  Leibniz  also  rescues  the  concejrtion 
of  freedom  for  finite  substances  only  in  the  ethical  meaning  of  a 
control  of  reason  over  tlie  senses  and  passions.* 

The  pre-established  harmony  —  this  relationship  of  substances  in 
their  l^eing  and  life  —  needs,  however,  a  vnity  as  the  ground  of  its 
explanations,  and  this  can  be  sought  only  in  the  central  monad. 
God,  who  created  the  finite  substances,  gave  to  each  its  own  content 


1  III.  21. 

^  J'rinc.  4.  In  this  cnnnoctinn  tlio  ".snul"  is  conceived  of  as  the  centnl 
moiifiil  of  an  orraiiisiii.  in  tliat  it  rcitrespnts  most  distinctly  the  nionarI«  consti- 
tiitiiiii  this,  and  art-onliiifrly  only  witli  a  lesser  degree  of  distinctness  the  re«i  of 
till'  nnivcrsr'.     ^/ln>(lll.  (Jl  ft. 

^  SlJFl.   ,V')T(f.  14. 

*  Kn  hiiitfiK  fi^t  lihcrtas  quo  inat/is  ayitnr  ex  ratione,  etc.  Leibniz,  Dt  Libert. 
{Op.,  Erd.  ed.,  OGit). 
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i.|n.rtioular  graUe  of  ropreaontative  intensity,  and  thereby  so 
pged  all  tlie  monads  tlmt  they  should  barmonisR  throughout. 
1  in  this  necessary  process  in  wliich  their  life  unfolds,  they 
Itse  tho  end  of  tho  creative  Universal  Spirit  in  the  wliole 
^faanioal  detormiuatiou  of  the  series  of  tlicir  representations. 
<  relation  of  mechanism  to  teleology  makes  its  way  finally,  also, 
>  tho  epistemologieal  principles  of  Li'ibuiz.  Tim  deity  and  the 
er  niumula  sustain  tk«  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  iutiuite* 
finite  s\ilt6t\nees  sustain  in  tiie  system  uf  Descartes.  liut  for 
mtioualistic  couueptiuu  uf  things,  only  the  intinite  is  a  necessity 
Uiuught,  while  the  tinite,  on  the  contrary,  Is  something  "  contin- 
t,*^  ill  the  sense  that  it  miglit  also  be  thought  otherwise,  tliat  the 
wite  contains  no  contradiction  (cf.  al>ove,  §  .'iO,  7).  Thus  the 
(thesis  of  etern:i]  and  neoessary  truths  Uikes  on  metaphysical 
liticance  :  only  G<rtV»  Being  is  an  elenud  trutk ;  he  exists,  aeconl- 
to  the  principle  of  contrailietion,  with  toKio-il  itvahmlnte.  nei-PHgihf. 
ite  things,  however,  are  coutingeHt ;  they  exist  only  in  iLceordaiuie 
b  the  principle  of  sulEcienl  reasoci,  by  virtue  of  their  determin»> 
1  by  another;  the  world  and  all  tliat  Ixdnngs  to  it  has  only 
ionefl,  Ay/joMWtVai  necennHi/.  This  Cfnitinfffinnj  of  the  ivotitt, 
Iz,  in  agreement  with  I>uiia  ScotUB,'  traces  back  to  the  «-i7/  uf 
i.  I'he  world  might  have  been  othervi'ise;  that  it  is  as  it  is,  it 
fs  to  the  choice  whitdi  (iod  mude  In'tween  the  innny  jmsin'bililie*.* 
1ms  in  Leibniz  all  threads  of  the  ohl  and  the  new  metaphysics 
together.  With  the  aid  of  the  conceptions  formed  lit  the  8«-houl 
mechanics  he  formulated  the  presages  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
lUBsancu  into  a  systematic  structure,  wliere  the  ideas  of  Greece 
ui  tlieir  home  in  the  midst  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  modern 
i|ligatioii. 


S  32.    Katnral  Eight 

lie  Philosophy  of  Right  of  the  Kenaissance  was  also  dependent, 
.be  one  hand,  ufx>n  tho  stimulus  of  Humanism,  and  on  tho  other, 
a  the  needs  of  modern  life.  The  former  element  is  showu  not 
r  in  the  dependence  upon  ancient  literature,  but  also  in  the  re- 
d  of  the  ancient  conception  of  the  state,  and  in  the  attachment 
ts  traditions;  the  latter  make  their  ap|N>aranc6  us  a  theureti- 
geueralisation  of  those  interests,  in  connection  with  which  the 


The  rrlatlouft  of  I^fEbiiiz  u>  the  ]ircaU«t  of  rbo  Sctiolajtiics  Are  to  be  reco^- 
A  not  only  In  iIiik  point,  but  sIho  la  many  others  ;  itiimcli  mt  vol  lUvy  have 
irtunAlrly  not  fouu'l  tht*  conAiilimtioii  nr  treaimiut  Ihit  they  drai-rve. 
Ct«  however,  in  luldUion,  below,  §  35. 
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secular  states  during  this  period  took  on  the  form  of  autonomoail 

life. 

"L    All  these  motives  show  themselves  first  in  ^faexhiai'eUi.   Ill 
his  ailmiratiuu  »f  Itome,  the  Itali:m  naiional  feelhiQ  s|)e».k»  msat-l 
diately,  and  it  was  from  the  study  of  aucieut  history  that  he  gainedl 
his  tliRory  of  the  moflern  itUUe^  at  lea.st  as  regiirds  its  negative  sh!«. ] 
He  demanded  ttiu  cuiiipletc  indc^pendeiiee  of    the  statu  fruio  tliej 
Church,  and  carried  Dante's  Ghihelline  doctrine  of  the  state  toiti 
farthest  eonaequent'e.     Hu  combats  the  tt^mpoml  sovereignty  of  tlw 
l*ai>acy  as  the  permanent  obstacle  to  an  Italian  national  statH,  arii 
so  that  stiparation  iM^twcen  the  spiiitual  and  the  secular,  wliicli  u 
fiommou  to  all  the  beginnings  of  modern  thought,  is  completed  for 
tlie  [irac:tical  field  in  hia  system,  iia  it  had  been  before  with  Ovcm 
anil  Marsilius   of  Pathia  (of.  p.  328).      Tlie  consequence  of  thij, 
however,  as  witli  the  Nominalists  just  mentioned,  was  tliat  the  flUtt 
was  conceived  not  telcologically,  but  in  purely  naturalifAic  faflbioo] 
as  a  jiroiluct  of  needs  and  interests.     From  this  fact  is  expluinwl , 
the  singleness  of  aim  and  regard Icssness  with  which  MacchioTelli 
Ciirried  out  his  theory  of  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  prinoel)  ' 
power,  and  with  which  he  treated  politics  solely  from  tlie  point  (rfj 
view  of  till!  warfare  of  interests. 

The  relation  of  church  and  state,  moreover,  excited  an  especii] 
interest  in  the  sixtf^enth  and  seventeonth  centuries,  because  it  plarrf 
a  part  that.  w:ls  always  iniptirtant  and  often  decisive  in  the  roiitii'li 
and  stiiftings  of  confessional  ojqmsititins.  Here  an  intenrMini! 
exchange  of  conceptions  came  about.  The  Protestant  view  of  tlifi 
world,  which  in  accordance  with  its  first  principle  chatiged  tb* 
mediaeval  distiuctiou  in  value  between  the  spiritual  and  the  secnU*. 
and  removed  the  ban  of  the  "profane"  from  the  secular  spbcr^ 
of  life,  saw  in  the  slate  also  a  divine  order;  and  the  Rp/ormni>^ 
Philosojih;/  of  Hiijhl,  under  the  lead  of  MeUmcthon,  limito<t  tite  rigU 
of  the  state  more  hj  the  right  of  the  invisible,  than  by  the  claims 
of  the  visible  Church ;  indeed,  the  divine  mission  of  the  magistratrt 
affonled  a  valuable  8Up|H>i-t  lur  the  I'nitestant  Stiitu-ohnrch.  Mai"* 
less  could  the  Catholic  Chunk  feel  itself  under  obligation  to  tb' 
modem  state;  and  although  it  thereby  departed  from  Thoinisw^ '* 
allowed  itself  to  be  pleased  by  suoh  theories  as  those  of  BellarB"" 
and  Mariana,  in  which  the  state  was  conceived  of  as  a  work  <•' 
human  composition  or  as  n  compact.  For  with  this  theory  the  ffWW 
Inst  its  higher  authority,  and  to  a  certain  extent  its  metajthTsi** 
root;  it  appeared  capable  of  abolition;  the  human  will  whu'h  li*" 
created  it  might  dissolve  it  again,  and  even  its  supreme  heswl  '^ 
deprived  of  his  absolute  inviolability.     While  the  Protestants  i*" 
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gorded  the  state  as  an  iminediato  divine  order,  for  the  Catholics,  as 
being  a  liuiuau  arraugviueut,  it  ucetled  the  sanction  of  the  CUiurch 
and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  valid  whrre  this  was  lacking ;  but 
it  should  retain  this  sanction  only  when  it  placed  itself  at  the  service 
of  the  Church.  So  Cainpaaella  tauglit  tliat  the  Spaoish  Empire 
{monarvUia)  had  as  its  task  tu  place  the  treasures  of  foreign  jjai-ts 
of  the  world  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  fur  her  contest  with  the 
heretics. 

2.  But  in  time  these  oppositions  in  the  philosophy  of  rights 
yielded  to  confessional  indijfferentisnVf  which  had  attained  the  mas- 
Aery  iti  theoretical  science  also,  and  since  tlie  state  was  regarded  as 
wsentially  an  order  of  earthly  things,  the  relation  of  maji  to  God 
fell  outside  it«  sphere  of  action,  l^hilosophy  demanded  for  the 
citizen  the  right  which  she  claimed  for  lierself,  the  right  of  a  free, 
iudividiial  attitude  towanl  the  religious  authorities  of  the  time,  and 
became  tliereby  the  cluuupion  of  toleration.  The  stiitc  has  not  to 
trouble  ititelf  about  the  religious  opiuion  of  individuals,  the  right  of 
the  citizen  is  imlepeiident  of  liis  adherence  to  this  or  that  confes- 
sion :  this  demand  was  the  micessary  i-esult  of  the  confessional 
controversies  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  whicli  had 
heaved  and  tossetl  so  passionatoly  to  and  fro.  In  this  view  unbe- 
lieving indifference,  and  jjositive  conviction  whitdi  ha<I  to  defend 
itself  HgaiDst  political  authority  of  the  opposite  creed,  came  to  an 
agreement. 

In  this  spirit  MacchiavelH  had  already  written  against  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Kouuin  (.Uiuroh;  hut  it  was  by  Thomas  More,  that 
the  principle  of  toleration  was  first  proclaimed  in  its  completeness. 
The  inhabitants  of  his  happy  island  Iwlong  to  the  most  varied  con- 
fessions, which  all  live  peacefully  side  by  side  without  any  polit- 
ical importance  being  attributed  to  the  variety  of  tlieir  religious 
views.  They  have  oven  unit«»d  u]v>n  a  common  worship,  which  each 
jiarty  interprets  in  its  own  sense,  and  snpplemtmts  by  special  forms 
of  worship.  So,  too,  Jean  Bodin,  in  his  lieptaplomerea,  makes 
highly  educated  typical  representatives,  not  oidy  of  the  Christian 
confessions,  but  also  of  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Hfathcn- 
dom^  tiud  a  form  of  worshipping  Uod,  which  is  equally  satisfactory 
to  all-  Finally,  in  a  more  abstract  manner,  Hugo  Qrotiaa  com- 
pletely separated  divine  and  human  right  in  the  sharp  distinctness 
with  which  he  presented  tlie  principles  of  the  philosophical  science 
of  rights,  basing  divine  right  upon  revelation  and  human  right  uiion 
reason;  demanding  at  the  same  time,  however,  an  equally  sharp 
and  thoroughgoing  separation  of  the  splieres  of  life  to  which  they 
^»ply. 
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But  the  cliuswioiil  "Ouomsday  IWik  "  for  tho  tuleration  movemiiil 
was  Spinoza'a  Theoloffiro-2)olift\'al  Tntctate,  which  went  to  the  root  of 
the  tutioh-truiitoU  lULLtter.  Ulilisiii^  maiiy  thuu;;lits  and  examples 
from  the.  ulilnr  Jewish  literature  infliietieed  by  Averroisra,  this  work 
denii]]i8triLted  thut  relijjiun,  and  esjmciully  the  relijjious  doDum«Dti, 
have  iHMtlier  thi>  t>ruviiico  tiop  the  desi^j'ti  of  teacliiiig  theoretical 
tmths,  nnil  that  tlie  osseiu'e  of  relig^ion  consists  not  in  the  refogni- 
tiou  of  pui-ticular  dogiitas,  but  iu  the  dispositiou  aud  the  will  aail 
iwtion  ilntfrminod  hy  it.  Friim  this  it  follows  huiont^sUibly  tlal 
the  state  hiis  still  h'ss  yroiiml  or  riglit  tn  trouble  itaelf  hIkiuI  the 
assent  of  its  citizens  tu  particiihtr  dogmas,  and  that  it  should  rather 
by  virtuo  of  its  roal  authority  i-estraiii  every  attempt  toward  a  coo- 
straining  of  the  conscieiits^',  whirh  may  prociepd  froni  any  of  tbe 
Boclesiastically  organisLnl  forms  of  religious  life.  The  myBticulIf 
profound  religiotis  nature  of  Spinoza  alienated  liim  fptjni  the  dog- 
matic government  of  the  nhuruhes  and  from  Ix-licf  in  tlie  litonl 
statements  of  thoir  hist^irical  doL^uments.  He  asserted  the  prirwiplt 
that  religiiius  books,  like  all  other  phenomena  of  literature,  mustb* 
historically  explained  aa  to  their  theoretical  import,  that  is,  rnusttw 
understood  fnnu  the  point  of  view  of  the  intellectual  eonditi»inof 
their  authors,  and  that  this  hiatoriral  criticism  Uikes  away  fimn 
those  former  theoretical  views  their  binding  and  nonuative  signifr 
cance  for  a  later  time. 

3.  With  tho  jiolitical  and  churclily  political  interesta  liwaw* 
associated  the  mcinl.  No  one  gave  them  a  more  eloqueut  expressiflB 
than  Thomas  jVore.  After  a  thrilling  portrayal  nf  tlie  niiwiy  irf 
the  masses  the  lirst  book  of  the  (Jtojda  comes  to  the  conelusioii  lliit* 
society  would  do  better  if  instead  of  the  Draconian  justioe  with  wlii*!" 
she  punishes  the  violation  of  her  laws,  she  should  stop  the  sour^M  of 
crime.  The  author  maintains  that  the  greater  part  of  the  guilt  for 
the  wrong-<loing  of  the  imlividual  is  due  to  the  jiervert^d  arranHf- 
ment  of  the  whole.  This  latter  consists  in  the  incqnatiti/ of  propff^ 
brought  about  by  the  une  of  money,  for  this  inequalitj*  gives  opc**'"'* 
to  all  the  aljerrations  of  passion,  of  enry,  aud  of  haired.  The  ideal 
picture  of  the  perfect  state  of  society  upon  the  island  of  Vit>?^ 
which  More  sketches  in  contrast  to  the  present  conditiim.  is  iu  >*• 
main  featnres  an  imitation  of  the  ideal  state  of  Tlalo.  This  InniisO' 
istie  revival  is,  however,  distingnisht'd  from  its  jimtotyiic  in  * 
manner  characteristic  for  modern  socialism,  by  its  abolition  of  dat^ 
distinctions,  whieli  seemed  necessary  to  the*  aneient  thinker  ill  wn!*" 
f|uence  of  his  reflection  upon  the  actually  given  difference  in  t.h« 
intellectual  and  moral  stfitus  of  individuals.  In  an  abstratiio* 
that  was  a  prototype  for  the  succeeding  development  More  procech^ 


fcr.  2»  S  ^'1      Natural  Rlifht:  Spinoza^  More^  jBaeon. 
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Ironi  the  thought  of  the  equality  of  »U  citizens  before  the  /aio,  and 
i  ebange4  into  nn  equality  of  daim  or  title  for  all  citizens  thoae  forma 
of  oomiuuuity  which  I'luto  hud  deuiunded  ut'  the  ruling  diissea  as  a 
renuDoiatiou  of  the  natural  impulses  Uiward  aii  individual  sphere  uf 
interests.  With  Plato  the  preferred  classes  were  to  renounce  all 
private  property  in  order  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  gen- 
eral weal :  vitb  More  the  abolition  of  private  property  is  demanded 
as  the  surest  means  for  doing  away  with  crime,  and  is  based  npon 
the  equality  uf  title  which  all  liave  to  the  common  iKJSsession.  liut 
at  the  same  time  the  English  Chancellor  still  holds  fast  to  the  ideal 
model  of  the  ancient  philosopher,  in  so  far  aa  to  treat  this  entire 
equality  in  the  division  of  matei'ial  interests,  as  the  indispensable 
buis  for  making  it  possible  to  all  citizens  to  enjoy  in  like  measure 
the  ideal  goods  of  society,  science,  and  art.  A  normal  working;  day 
of  six  hours  fur  all  loembere  of  society  will  bo  enough,  he  thinks,  to 
ntiafy  all  external  needs  of  the  communis :  the  remaining  time 
ahoald  remain  free  for  evt^ry  one  for  nobler  employment.  With  these 
cbaracterislios  the  programme  for  all  the  higher  forms  of  modurn 
•ociali^m  grows  in  the  thought  of  More  out  of  the  Plutonic  project. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Uennissance  was  animated  by  much  more 
Worldly  interests.     Stimulated  by  the  magic  of  discoveries,  diLZzled 
by  the  gUtter  of  inventions,  it  set  itself  the  task  of  transforming  by 
its  now  insights  the  whole  outer  condition  of  human  sciciety  as 
delated  to  the  natural  conditions  of  life,  and  saw  before  itself  an 
'ideal  of  c<mfoH  for  human  life,  which  should  develop  from  a  oom- 
]ylete  aiul  systematic  use  of  the  knowledge  and  control  of  Nature 
taadA  possible  by  science.     All  social   injuries  will  be  healed  by 
Taisiog  human  society,  by  means  of  the  scientilio  atlvancement  of 
external  civilisation,  lieyond  all  the  cares  and  all  the  ni*ed  which 
now  vex  it     A  few  inventions  like  the  contjioss,  the  art  of  printing, 
and  gunpowder,  says  Bacon,  have  sufficed  to  give  human  life  new 
motion,  greater  dimensions,  mightier  development.      What  trans- 
formations stand  before  ns  whfu  invention  once  tKComes  an  intel- 
ligfutW  exercised  art  I    The  social  pnjblem  is  thus  transferred  to 
an  improvement  of  the  mcJei'iai  condition  of  inciety. 

In  nacon*s  aVcw  Atlantis'  a  hajtpy  island-people  in  earefnlly 
gnardod  seclusion  is  br<mght  before  us,  which  by  skilful  regula- 
tions receives  infonuation  of  the  progress  in  civilisation  made  by 
all  other  peoples,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  systematic  prosecu- 
tion of  research,  discovery,  and  invention,  raises    to  the  highest 


1  The  UiJo  of  ihlfl  l.'iopia  and  much  eln  tn  it  li  a  nrnilnlsopnoe  of  Plato's 
fngmfut,  Critiiu  (113  L), 
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point  the  control  of  Nature  for  the  praotical  interests  of  human  lift 
All  kinrls  of  possiblu  and  impossible  inventions  are  relateit  iu  fib- 
tastic  prophecy,'  and  the  whole  activity  of  the  "  House  of  Solomon' 
is  directed  toward  iinjiroving  the  tnaterial  state  of  society,  while  ih« 
portrayal  of  the  poUtieal  i-ulatluus  is  only  superficial  aud  uuus- 
portaiit. 

Ill  (Jumpanella'a  State  of  the  Sun^  on  the  other  hand^  in  which  Uip  , 
after-effects  of  More's  Utopia  are  very  noticeable,  we  uome  to  a  eon-j 
pleto  project  of  the  mcktli^tic  ftttHrv  state,  which  is  even  pedaob-l 
colly  ordered  down  to  all  of  its  minor  relations.     This  state  does  vAi 
shrink  in  any  direction  from  the  most  extreme  violeoee  to  the  be*' 
dom  of  the  individual's  life.     From  the  mathematically  delineated 
plan  of  the  imperial  city  to  the  division  of  hours  for  daily  wurk 
and  enjoyment,  the  determination  of  professions,  the  pairing  of  Uu 
men  aud  women,  the  astrolo^neally  predetermuied  hotir  fur  saxual] 
unions,  — all  takes  plat-e  here  from  an  arrangement  by  the  state  ft*  * 
the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  an  extende<l,  carefully  worked  oat 
system  of  bureaucracy  (iu  wliich  there  is  an  admixture  of  metaphjn- j 
leal  motives)*  is  built,  up  upon  the  graded  knowledge  of  the  rilir/'Uil 
The  more  any  one  knows,  the  more  power  he  ought  to  have  in  ihe 
state,  in  order  to  rule  and  improve  by  his  knowledge  the  cnurseipfj 
Xature.     The  poiuts  of  view  iu  this  improvement  look  essentially] 
toward   external  (^iviliHation    in  Oamiiiini'lla's  system  also, 
liiuij  indeed,  four  hours  of  daily  hibour  should  suttice  on  the  av 
to  assure  the  good  cheer  of  society^  and  upon  this  prosperity  all 
should  have  a  like  rdaim. 

4.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  fantastic  and  whimsical/  the  tliooght 
nevertheless  asserts  itself  in  Campanelhi*s  Staie  of  the  SfiHy  sliU] 
more  than  in  Nforc's  (ftitjfia,  that  the  state  should  be  an  Artt6t  ral  1 
product  of  human  insight  for  the  removal  of  social  injuries.  Neitlw*ri 
writer  desired  to  set  up  a  mere  creation  of  foney,  any  more  than  did] 
Plato  ;  they  Iwlinve  in  the  possibility  of  realising  '*  the  bt-at  politie 
constitution  "  by  rational  reHection  upon  an  order  of  social  relatie 


1  In  addftlon  to  the  microscope  and  the  telescope,  Ura  TnhT<^>*>--*"  -- 
phone  are  not  wanting;   Uiere  are  giant  explosive  mnU'rials.  : 
all  »ort«  of  engines  with  air  and  water  power,  and  even  '•> 
perpetual  motion  1     Uut  the  author  lays  HperiiU  value  upon  tlu    i.i.  i   i 
Ixittcr  cuUiiro  of  plants  and  aalmaLt,  by  uiiKUHiiertrd  chemical  >1.»  >'.•_: 
bathH  Aii()  airciiros,  dUfa^ex  are  lo  bo  haiii^lx.-d  unil  lift-  prolonged;  oxucriiacnu' 
on  aiiiiniils  ape  also  iiurnduc«l  in  ihe  interosi  of  iiioillotiie. 

^  IJencath  the  jnipremp  ruler,  — Sol  or  Mi-iftphysicus,  —  who  niii^t  eaibo);  all 
knowli'ildTi'  witliiii  liiuiwlf,  slaiMi  tirsl  ot  all  ihVee  prinrps,  whijse  jiptuTH  <rf 
artivity  corn'spfPiid  to  the  three  "primalJUes''  of  Being,  Tower,  Wiadnmaod 
Love  (cf.  §  2it.  ;t),  etc. 

*  FaianKtic  is  e»piK^iall.v  the  xtroni;  rlenient  of  astrological  and  nugdcal  cnpv- 
stition ;  whimsical,  his  inonklsli  rude  treattuent  of  the  suxmU  rvUtlons.  ' 
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that  shall  be  in  acoonlanoe  witli  Nature.  In  this,  to  be  sure,  they 
eucounteivd  iniirli  ojiitosilioii.  CimianHs  coinbateci  Utopias  ou 
princijtle,  and  in  thrir  stead  coiiiiin>mlnii  tfl  science  llie  t;isk  of 
comprehendiug  the  necessity  with  wliich  the  actuul  states  of  history 
in  their  special  deBiiite  natun^  out  of  the  charaoiter.  the 
of  life,  and  the  experiences  of  peoples;  he  would  have 
them  regarded  a^  natural  products  like  organisms,  and  would  apply 
to  their  conditions  the  medical  categories  of  health  and  disease. 
In  a  hirger  way,  and  free  from  the  Pythagorean  astrology  in  which 
the  matheinatioian    Canlaiiiis  indulged,   but  with  a  strongly  con- 

Cctive  fancy,  the  practical  statesman  Bodin  attem])ted  to  itnder- 
d  the  manifold  chanicter  of  historical  reality  as  manifested  in 
political  life. 

But  the  tendency  of  the  time  was  much  more  toward  seeking  a  right 

founded  in  Nature  for  all  times  an<l  relations  alike,  ami  to  be  recog- 

niaed  b3'  reason  alone :  although  a  miin  like  Alht^ricHS  0<^nliti»  desired 

to  reiluce  the  principles  of  private  right  to  physical  laws  by  analogies 

of  childlike  crudeness.      A   firmer  and  more    fmitfnl   ground  was 

gmined  when  human  nnluref  instead  of  general  "Nuttu-e,"  was  taken 

as  a  starting-point.    This  was  done  by  Hugo  Orotin».     Like  Thomas 

Aquinas,  he  found  the  fundamental  principle  of  natural  right  in  the 

moeial  «w</,  and   found  the  methoil   for  its  development  in  logical 

4le<luetion.     That  which  reason  recognises  as  agreeing  with  man's 

•ocial  nature  and   following   therefrom  —  in  this  consists  the  ^'us 

mniuniU* — that  cannot   be   changed    by   any   historical    mutation. 

The   thought  of  such  an  absolute  right,  which  exists  only  by  its 

foundation  in  reason,  and  which  exists  independently  of  the  politi- 

eal  power  and  rather  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  this  power,  was 

brought  home  to  Gnitiiis  by  the  aniilogy  of  international  law  with 

which   his   investig-ation  was  primarily  concerned.     On  the  other 

hand,  however,  by  virtue  of  this  material  principle,  privat*?  right  be- 

oune  the  authoritative  presupposition  fur  political  right  also.     The 

utisfactiou  of  individual  interests,  protection  of  life  and  property, 

apjtpftred  as  the  essential  end  to  Ite  subi^erved  by  the  ordering  of 

rights.     Formally   and   methodically,  on   the  contrary,  this  philo* 

sophical  system  of  rights  was  entirely  deductive;  it  aimeil  only  to 

draw  the  logical  conseiiueuces  of  the  principle  of  society.     In  like 

manner  Hoft/peti  also  regarded   the  rorjtuit  jtolilicuM  u  a  machine 

capable  of  bi'ing  deduced  from  the  conception  of  its  end  by  pure 

intellectvuil  activity,  and  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  rights  lus  a 

perfect  demonstrable  science.     At  the  same  time  this  field  seemed 
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a^hijitefl  in  a  pre-emiiuint  ilegroi^  to  tlio  ai>plication  of  the  givi;: 
cal  metlioil,  atul  PnJft!udorf  iiitrmliieeU.  Llie  wlioU*  appnralUB  ui  U: 
inethotl  by  oombiniiig  Grotuis  ami  llol^bes,  and  developing  Uu)«]Mdi 
system  syntlietically  from  the  thought  that  the  ituiiviJwil's  uutdx; 
toward  siilf-preHcrvatiou  could  bo  ratiouallj'  and  suecosafuUy  fuifill« 
only  by  sutinfying  his  social  neetl.  In  this  form  uatuml  right  pn- 
Btatod  as  thn  ideal  of  a  "geometrical"  science  until  far  on  into 
the  eighteenth  century  (ThomaaiuH,  Wolff,  indeed,  aveu  to  Firlili 
and  iSchclling),  and  survived  tho  geueral  deoliuti  of  the  Can«&iu 
principle. 

5.  I/ooking  now  at  the  contents  rather  than  at  the  form,  we  Sad 
that  the  ultimate  ground  of  public  life  and  of  social  coherence  tM 
placed  in  the  interests  of  individuah:  the  tnechanics  of  the  itiU 
found  in  the  character  of  the  impulses  of  the  individuiU  mua  tiot 
self-intelligible  and  simple  element,'  out  uf  whicli  the  rampln 
Btruutures  of  li  fe  viewed  aH  a  subject  of  law  and  rights  ( ICechtdebtu) 
might  be  explained  in  accordance  with  tho  Galiloan  principle.  WiU 
this  the  doctrine  of  tlie  state  also  went  hack  to  the  Kpieurean  theorrof 
social  aloiuiani  *  (of.  pp.  174  f.),  and  the  synthetic  principle  by  wlueb 
the  origin  of  the  state  was  to  be  understood  was  tho  coiUnui,  ¥nm 
Occam  and  Marsilius  down  to  Rousseau,  Kimt,  and  Fichte,  tltis  cufr 
tract  theory  was  dominant  in  political  philosophy.  Orotiiu  tod 
Ilobbea  devoted  themselves  to  carrying  it  out  in  the  most  careful 
nmuner.  To  the  political  contract  by  which  the  individuals  unitf 
themselves  to  a  community  of  interests,  is  attaohed  the  contract  vf 
sovereignty  or  subjection,  by  means  of  which  the  individuals  hani 
over  their  rights  and  authority  to  the  magistracy.  This  jiruvnl  tt 
bo  a  general  frame  in  which  the  most  varied  ]>olitical  theories  filled. 
While  Grotius,  and  likewise  Spinoza,  found  the  inturujtts  of  the 
citizens  to  be  best  guamuti^ed  hy  an  aristocratic  republican  cnnstita- 
tion,  BobbfB  cnuld  deduce  from  the  same  presupposition  his  thwi; 
of  a  purely  tteailar  nbsolutUm,  itcconiing  to  which  the  |MilitiraI  jKiwrr 
should  be  inviehibly  united  in  one  personality^  the  uniTenul  vii 
tlic  individual  will  of  tho  sovereign. 

In  closest  connection  with  the  contract  theory  apitears  the  d 
opment  of  the  conception  of  aoverehjntif,     Tho  source  of  all  j»o 
according  to  this  theory,  is  the  pijpular  wilt,  from  which  tb«  politi' 
cal  contract  and  the  contract  of  submission  hav«  procoeiled:  tlw 
projwr  bearer  of  the  sovereignty  is  tho  [M^ople.     Meanwhilt^  the  oott- 

iTbc  Urm  "coriattiff"  applies  in  Ihh  itrnse  to  botli  dOBMiiM,  Uie  jlnjilCll 

and  Uu-  [isycliitTal,  wllh  ll>>bl>eg  ami  SpinoKi. 

'  As  in   tl)>-   throiYtlcal  domain,  f^  aIko  In  the  pracUeftL  the  [iriiidpl*  ti 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  obttUiis  wiUi  great  tjflorUi  a  late  victory. 
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^wt  and  the  transfer  of  right  aud  power  completed  tberfby,  are 

'^«ifard(id  by  some  writers  as  irrevocabl<?,  and  l»y  others  as  capable 

^i  recall.     So  Itodiii,  in  spite  of  his  docti-iiie  (if  |K)|)idar  sovereignty, 

*"aiutiiin8  tlie  mdituited  character  anil  unconditional  authority  of 

^>e  royal  power,  the  inviolability  of  tlie  ruler  aud  the  unjuatitia- 

^ility  of  all  opposition  against  him;  with  Hobbes  the  sovereiguty 

**f  tho  people  is  still  muru  completely  absorlwd  into  that  of  the 

*»iojiareh,  whose  will  hfire  stands  quite  iu  the  sense  of  the  Vetat  c^est 

^ftoizs  the  sole  source  of  rights  in  the  positive  political  life.    In  op|>o- 

%itiun  to  this  view,  and  decidedly  niuro  cousiatent  iu  view  of  their 

l^rL'supjtositioti,  the  "^  moitarchoinachkchen  [opposed  to  an  absolute 

monarchy]  theories/'  whose  chief  repvuscntative  besidea  Buchanan 

(iriOC-I.VSL'J  and  Ljuign.rt  (I518-1.^H1)  wius  Althus  of  Umr^r  Hax- 

ony,  maintained  that  the  governmental  contract  bi't-.unit's  liable  to 

dissolution  aa  soon  as  the  sovereign  ceases  to  rule  riglitly,  i.e,  iu  the 

int<*r*?st  and  according  to  the  will  of  the  jK-ople.    If  the  contract  is 

broken  nn  one  side,  it  is  uo  l(jng('r  binding  fur  the  other    [tarty; 

in  this  situation  the  sovereignty  retunia  again  to  its  original  bean>ra. 

If  man  has  niutle  the  state  with  a  purpose  and  under  rcHection,  then 

he  abolishes  it  again  when  it  becomes  evident  that  it  has  failed  to 

fultil   its  purjKHie.     Thus  the  lienaissance  is  already  providing  in 

advance  the  Uieurtf  of  rmfulution.^ 

All  these  theories,  however,  received  their  e8|)ecii0  colouring  from 
motives  growing  out  of  the  jKirticnlar  relations  of  chuivk  and  state,  — 
a  colouring  which  depended  upon  the  ijuestion  whether  the  unre* 
Btricted  power  of  tho  ruler  was  felt  as  dangerous  or  as  benelici&l  in 
conscquenm;  of  his  ndation  U*  the  <.'onfeB»iun8.  The  must  radical 
htuudpoiut  in  real  [Kititics  was  taken  by  ilotittes  by  virtue  of  liis 
religious  indifferentism  :  religion  is  a  privabtt  opinion,  and  only  tliat 
opinion  which  the  aovcrcign  professes  has  {loUtii'iil  standing  or  value. 
'So  other  religion  or  ConlcHsiou  can  be  tuleratvd  in  public  life. 
Hobltes  gave  the  pliilosophic:U  theory  for  the  hiat^irical  cvjus  regi& 
iUiua  rvlujio.  And  Spinoza  attached  himself  to  liim  in  this.  He 
stood  for  freedom  of  thought  and  against  all  conipnlsion  of  con- 
Hciencn,  but  for  him  religion  was  only  a  mutter  of  knowledge  and 
disposition;  for  tlm  public  manifestation  of  religious  feoling  in  the 
church  and  in  public  wonfhip,  it  was  in  the  interest  of  order  and 
peaue  that  only  tho  form  Hxed  by  tho  magistracy  should  obtain.  In 
a  more  p<«ttive  sense  the  ProUMaitt  PhUonophtf  o/ JJ/;/?ii declared  for 

'  Tlvt-'fto  priiiriiiK-n  wfH!  ctefenili^t  witli  R|ifcliU  ftpplk-Jilton  to  llie  Kti^liHh  con« 
diliniifl  i.f  ij»i  wvfiiifMiitJi  (•"'imir>',  aiul  t"  iliv  rl::Iii  "f  the  "  IJi-vulnii'in"  ol 
that  Minp  »iy  lite  p.N>t  .Idhn  MilUm  ( Itrfnun't}  ;»/-.»  J^ifiuttt  Aiujticano,  1(161),  and 
by  Alst'nion  Sitlnfg  {Oiacouraca  a/  UuvrriiuitHit,  H)H.'J). 
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the  sovereig^nty  in  church,  and  state  of  the  kingdom  existing  by  tU 
grace  of  God ;  while  in  this  school,  also,  as  for  example  in  the  hub 
of  AlthuSj  the  sovfireignty  of  the  pf.'ople  wan  defended  as  otm 
against  a  magistracy  holding  another  creed.  The  same  motive  tw  ' 
decisive  where  the  Jesuits  niaintiined  that  the  magistniey  might  h 
removed  and  that  the  assassination  of  the  prince  was  euuaabU 
(cf.  ahove). 

6.   In  the  case  of  Hohbes  the   rationale   of  the  contract  thfoty 
rested  on  more  general  motives.     If  the  stxiial  and  politicid  lif?  wa* 
to  be  comprehended  from  the  point  of  view  of  "  human  nature,"  th# 
English  philosopher  found  the  fundamental,  all-deteriuiniugcfeai»- 
teristic  of  human  nature  in  thft  impnlnp.  towaM  self-pre»ervatitm  of 
efjohm,  tlie  simple^  self-evident  principle  for  explaining  the  entii* 
volitional  life.     Here  his  materialistic  raetiphysics  and  sensualislic 
psychology  (cf.  §  31)  made  it  apiM^iir  that  this  instinct  tuwardseU- 
jn-eservation,  iu  its  original  essentia,  was  directed  only  tuwanl  lie 
preservation  and  furtherance  of  the  sensuous  oxisteuce  of  the  iadi- 
vidual.     All  other  objects  of  the  will  could  serve  only  as  meAns  lo 
bring  abont  that  supreme  enil.     Agreeably  to  this  principle,  aho, 
there  was  no  other  norm  of  judgment  for  miin  as  a  natural  beii^  J 
than  that  of  furtherance  or  hindrance,  of  profit  or  of  harm:  tbfti 
distinction  of  goud  and  evil,  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not  posaililff 
upon  the  standpoint  of   the  individual,  but  only  upon  the  tufi'ii 
standpoint,  where  the  common  interest  instead  of  the  indiviiiaira 
interest  forms  the  standard.     So  efjoiftm  fjet'ame  the  pHneipl«  ttft 
2>ructicul  2>hilosophtj ;    for  if   the  individual's  instinct  toward  wl^ 
preservation  was  to  be  restricted  and  corrected  by  the  command  ol 
the  state,  yet  this  state  itself  was  reganled  as  the  most  ingeninu 
and  perfect  of  all  the  contrivances  which  egoism  had  hit  uiwn  t£»l 
attain  and  secure  its  satisfaction.     The  ^ate  of  nahire,  in  which  tba  J 
egoism  of  each  stands  originally  ojiposed  to  the  egoism  of  ewtf 
other,  is  a  war   of  ail   arjaiust   all:  to   escape   this    the  state  «s 
founded  as  a  contract  for  the  mutual  warrant  of  self-preservatien. 
The  social  need  is  not  original :  it  oidy  results  necessarily  as  ^ 
most  efficient  and  certain  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  egoism. 

Spinoza  adopted  this  doctrine,  but  gave  it  a  more  ideal  aigaifr 
canee  by  introducing  it  into  Ms  metaphysics.  "  Sttvm  ewe  c** ' 
«en?are "  is  for  him  also  the  quintnfi.sp.nce  and  fundamental  motit« 
or  all  willing.  Hut  since  every  finito  mode  belongs  eipially  tolj^'l'' 
attributes,  its  impulse  toward  self -iireaer  vat  Ion  Is  directed  aa  ife''  _ 
t^iward  its  conscious  activity,  I'.e.  its  irjiutrledrje,  as  toward  its  mft>'>'fl 
tenance  in  the  curpttreal  worhi,  i.e.  its  power.  This  indiviJiwu 
striving,  interpreted  aloug  the  hnes  of  the  Baconian  identity  '^ 
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rledge  and  power,  forms  for  Spinoza  the  ground  of  cxplanatiou 
be  empirical  life  of  the  sUiie,  in  iiccoidance  with  the  princiiilu 
;  each  one's  right  extends  as  far  as  his  tKiw^r.     In  this  process 
[  explanation  Spinoza  moves  mainly  in  the  lines  of  Hobbes,  and 
ieriates  frura  him  only,  as  uuticed  ahuve,  in  his  view  as  to  the  best 

tn  of  eoostitution.  This  same  complication  of  conceptions,  bow- 
r,  presents  itnelf  to  Spinoza  as  affording  also  a  starting-point  for 
|bi  mystico-religioua  ethics.  For  since  the  true  "cjwc"  of  every 
Initft  thing  is  the  deity,  the  only  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  impulse 
fcwiinl  self-presi'rvation  is  to  Iw  found  in  "love  to  God.'*  That 
lUlrbraDche^  who  spoke  so  vehemently  of  the  "atheistical  Jew," 
^ght  the  same  in  slightly  dilTerent  words — ^'mit  ein  biackeri 
Mermt  Worten"  —  has  iUi*cady  been  mentioned  (5  31,  4). 
f  7.  UobtM*s*  theory  of  egoism — the  "selfish  system,"  as  it  was 
htcr  termed  for  the  most  i>art  —  found  vigorous  opposition  among 
llii»  country  men.'  Tlie  reduction  of  all  activities  of  the  will,  without 
Iny  exception,  to  the  impulse  toward  self-prescrvatinn  excited  both 
ItliiGal  revolt  and  the  theoretical  contradiction  of  psychological  exi>e- 
rieooe.  The  warfare  against  Hoblws  was  undertaken  primarily  by 
we  N^o-Platoniat  achool  of  Camhriihje,  whose  chief  literary  repro- 
teatatives  were  Ralph  Cutltcorth  and  Heury  Mure.  In  this  conti*o- 
'l^j  the  uutithesia  of  t^iwrt;  and  Bariq  developed  after  the  ancient 
Ifototype.  For  Hohbcs,  right  and  moral  order  arose  from  social 
l^tntion;  for  his  opponents  they  were  original  and  immediately 
*^iii  demands  of  Nature.  Both  parties  opposed  the  lez  Jiaturalis 
•  the  theological  dogmatic  gronnding  of  jiriu'tical  philosophy:  but 
**"  Hi>hl>es  natural  law  was  the  demonstrable  conseiiuence  of  intel- 
B*tit  egoism ;  for  the  "  Tlatonists  "  it  was  an  immediate  certainty, 
t>uiu*  in  the  human  mind. 

Oti mffi^rland  proceeded  against  Hobbes  in  the  same  line.  He 
^uld  have  man^s  social  nature  regarded  as  being  as  original  as  his 
toism:  the  "  benevolent '*  a/fr«)>/tc  inclinations,  wliose  actual  ex- 
ttUhoe  is  not  to  be  doubted,  are  objects  of  dio'ct  self-yierception 
^liii'h  have  an  original  independence  of  tlteir  own ;  the  sm^ial  need 
I  Dt)t  the  refined  product  of  a  shrewd  self-seeking,  bub  —  as  Hugo 
Irntius  had  conceived  of  it — a  primary,  constitutive  characteristic 
I  hwnan  nature.  While  egoism  is  directed  toward  one's  own 
tivate  weal,  the  altmistic  motives  arc  directed  towai-d  tlie  uni- 
IraU  veal,  without  which  private  weal  is  not  possible.  This 
mnectton  between  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  tliat  of  the 


*  Cf.  J.  Tnllonh,  Itatwnnt  ThroUt^/i/  and  Chruitian  PhUotopK^  in  England  in 
m  J7tk  Cent.  (howl.  lUTi). 
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public,  which  in  Hoblwa  ajipeared  as  due  U)  the  shrewd  insighi 
of  man,  is  regarded  by  Cumbmliuid  as  a  pruvisiou  of  God.  whoM 
Gouiiuuuduieiit  is  hencu  cousidcreil  to  be  the  nuthoritativa  priucijifc 
fur  obeying  thoiie  deuiauds  which  express  themselves  ia  the  bcuer^ 
i^.nt  iitcliuations. 

To  the  side  of  this  liatural  moraiity  of  reatton,  which  was  that 
defended  against  urthuduxy  uu  thi*  one  luiud  and  sensualism  ua  Ik 
other,  came  the  itolurai  religion  of  retusoiif  which  liad  been  set  ip 
by  Hfrbfirt  nf  Clierlmn/  in  opposition  to  these  same  two  positiflin. 
Religion  also  shall  Im  based  neither  u]x)u  historieol  revelation  dot 
u^voii  human  institutiun;  it  belongs  to  the  iu born  possession  of  tbf 
human  mind.  The  coHsensuit  yenlinm  —  bo  ar^ea  Herbert  iu  tU 
miinner  nf  the  anmcnt  Stoics — ^provea  that  belief  in  the  ilcitv  » 
a  necessary  constituent  of  tho  human  world  uf  ideaB,  a  dmH»J 
ofretuon  ;  but  on  this  nccount  that  only  which  eorresixjudu  totJiiw 
ilunninds  uf  tlie  riia^ion  oan  stjxnd  as  tnio  eonteiit  of  reli{pon,  u 
cuntiasted  with  the  dugmjia  of  religions. 

Tims  tho  questions  tif  pr.u;tioal  philosophy  which  ap^^ar  in 
Ent^lish  litcM'ature  in  the  very  lively  tlistniasion  excited  by  Holibe* 
grafltuilly  became  tninsferi-ed  to  the  psychological  realm.  Wlut  W 
the  origin  of  right,  luonds,  and  religion  iu  the  human  niiud?-'*) 
runs  tho  problem.  With  this,  however,  the  movements  ol  th( 
philosophy  of  tlie  Knlighteument  are  introduced. 


PART  V. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  ENLIGHTENMENT. 

In  iuldii'u>nto  Uie  Ulonilurc  ciU'dmi  p.  :i48,cf. 

l^twlit.'  :>U!|ilii'M,  llintoin  o/KttfjlMi  Thomjht  in  fAc  lifth  Cent.     Loud.  1870, 

J.    Miu-kiiiM>«!i,   Oil  thf   ProiiffiUi  o/  Kfhirnl  t'hitu*ojihg  iluriNtj  the  17th  aaH 

ISth  CfuUtriri.     V.\\\i\.  1872. 
Ph.  liRiiiiruti,  \thttniren  imurnervir  !i  t'Ifiiitvire  rf<  la  Phtlosophlfi  an  18**  StMe. 

3  voU.,  l'»rU  ]8f>H-(14. 
E.  Zcller,  (ifurhiehtr  itrr  druturhtin  Pkiloaofihte  wit  iMbnit.     MUiiolifn,  187a. 
AJao  H.  llcUucr,  LiU.t:faturge»chiehu  den  18.  Jahr.    3  porta. 

The  natural  rhythm  of  mtellectual  life  brought  with  it  the  result 
that  ill  the  inodeni  .is  in  the  Greek  philusophy  a  first  oosiuolo^^icu- 
niotaphysiciU  perind  wiis  foUdwod  by  a  |wriotl  of  un  essentially 
aiithi'ui^iulu^ical  chaniotor,  and  tliat  thus  oiicu  more  th«  imwly 
awakened,  purely  tlicoretical  effdits  of  philosophy  must  yield  to  a 
pi-ai^tical  oonct'ption  of  philosophy  as  *^  tcorid-wisdam."  In  fact,  all 
features  t>f  the  Orefk  mi>hislic  movement  are  fuiiiij  again  with 
rii>tMied  fuInesM  of  thought,  with  bru.aJoiuid  variety,  with  doo|KMied 
ooiitfnt,  and,  thorcforo,  also,  with  ad«h*d  enorfcy  in  their  antitheses 
in  tlio  rftilosftphjf  oj  the  EnlifjhtenmeiUt  whi<-h  coincidos  approxi- 
iiuitely  in  timo  witli  the  eujhtventft  centurff.  In  tho  place  of  Ath^'iis 
now  appeal's  the  whole  bwiultli  of  the  intellectual  movement  among 
European  civilised  pooph>»,  and  scieiitifin  trsidition  counts  now  ob 
many  thnuNatidK  of  years  as  it  then  counted  eeutux-ies ;  hut  the 
tendency  us  a  wliolo  and  the  objects  of  thouj,'ht,  the  points  of  view 
and  the  n^sults  of  the  philosophising,  show  an  instructive  simihirity 
and  kinship  in  theso  twoj'criods  «o  widely  separated  in  time  and 
so  different  in  the  civiliftations  which  formed  their  background. 
There  prevails  in  both  the  same  turning  of  thought  toward  tlio 
subject's  inner  nature,  the  same  turning  away  from  metaphysical 
subtlety  with  doubt  aiul  disgust,  the  siune  preference  f(U'  an  em- 
pirical genetic  consideratiun  of  the  liumaii  psychical  life,  the  same 
ini|uiry  as  to  the  possibility  and  the  limits  of  seientitiu  knowledge! 
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and  the  same  passionate  interest  iu  tlid  discussion  of  tlie  prob> 
lenis  of  life  and  society.  No  less  ohfiractoristic,  lastly,  for 
periods  is  the  peuetratitm  of  phiUisophy  iuto  tlie  broad  circlet 
general  culture  aud  the  fusiou  of  the  seieutifio  with  the  liteni; 
movement. 

But  the  basis  for  the  Enlightenment  of  the  eighteenth  cetitui; 
was  given  iu  the  general  features  of  a  #ec«/or  vieto  of  life,  as  llwf 
had  been  .worked  out  during  the  Reuaissance  by  the  fresh  raoT^ 
ments  in  art,  religion,  piditifs,  uiul  natural  research.  While  tb«« 
liad  fouurl  their  metaphysical  fonnulutiou  in  the  seventeenth  ceo-l 
tury,  tho  question  now  came  iigJiin  iiiUi  the  foreground,  hew  moo 
sImjuIiI  coueeive,  in  the  setting  of  the  new  WeUuiiscftauun/j,  liis  own 
Mature  aud  liis  own  position :  aiul  in  the  presence  of  the  valuo  flel 
upon  this  question,  the  interest  in  the  various  metaphysical  coowp- 
tious  iu  which  the  new  Wt^ltanscJiaining  had  been  embodied,  retrratiid 
more  anil  mnre  decideilly  into  the  biiekground.  Men  contfiitwl 
themselves  with  the  geuei-al  outlines  of  metaphysical  theorips,  in 
order  to  employ  themselves  the  more  thoroughly  with  the  questioni 
of  human  life ;  and  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Enlightenment  wliirb 
offer  sneh  a  veheirietit  polemic  against  speeulation  arc,  in  truth, 
working  from  the  Ijcginuing  with  a  mptaphjfilcii  of  the  *'tound  torn- 
ftum  «««»fi"  which  at  last  raised  its  voice  so  high,  and  which  uiti* 
matrcly  only  assumed  as  self-evident  truth  that  which  had  fallen  to 
it  from  the  achievements  of  the  labour  of  preceding  centuries. 

The  beginnings  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  are  tol» 
sought  in  Eiiylaiid,  where,  in  connection  with  the  wtdl-ordered  rofr 
ditionti  wliicli  fidlowed  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  rt!vulutiun,A 
powerful  upwjir<l  movement  of  literaiy  life  claimed  philosophy  »l« 
in  the  interests  of  general  culture.  From  England  this  litentaw 
was  transplanted  to  Fmtwe.  Here,  however,  the  opjiositioD  of  the 
ideals  whiidi  it  brouglit  with  it  to  the  social  and  (loliticaJ  stitiH 
worked  in  such  a  way  that  not  only  was  the  presentation  of  tb« 
thoughts  moio  excited  and  vehement  from  the  outset,  bat  tbe 
thoughts  themselves  also  take  nn  a  sharjier  point,  aud  turn  tlieif 
negative  energy  more  powerfully  against  the  existing  conditions  in 
Church  and  stfite.  At  first  from  France,  and  then  from  the  dif«* 
influenee  of  England,'  also,  Germany  received  the  ideas  of  th* 
Enlightenment,  for  which  it  had  already  rocoirod  an  indcpctidu^ 
preparation  in  a  more  theoretical  manner;  and  here  those  idw* 
found  their  last  deepening,  and  a  purification  and  ennobling  us  wpll 


1  Of-  G.  Zart.  Df-r  lCii\HM»»  lUr  emjh'fchen  PhilifWphvn  auf  dit  dtuttrhe  fW* 
de9l8.  Jahrh.  (BtrUii,  1881). 
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(Mime  to  an  end  in  tho  Gorman  poetry  with  which  the 
iMnance  ofcloMical  Humanism  was  coinpIatftL 
Juiin  LtM-kt  Iwcame  the  leatier  of  the  EmjUsh  KtilighteuiULMit  by 
ling  a  jiopular  form  of  cm|>irico-])syehu]ugical  cxpusition  for  the 
outlines  of  the  Oiirte^iaii  couueptiou  of  the  wurld.  While 
metaphysical  tendency  of  the  system  brought  forth  an  ideiilistic 
r-ehoot  in  Berkeley,  the  aulhrupologii-o-gum'titj  mode  of  con- 
adenitiou  extended  iiiiickly  and  viutoriuusly  Ui  all  problems  of 
ibilosuphy.  Here  the  op(Hisitiuii  between  the  jfeumudt'filic  uxgucio 
nal  i^i/rAo/or/y  and  the  nativistic  theories  of  variou:»  origin  con- 
intied  tu  have  a  decisive  influence  ujjon  the  course  of  development. 
X  controlled  the  vigorous  movement  in  moral  phihstifihy^  and  the 
.evelopmfiit  of  de.ium  and  natural  relujion,  whieh  was  connected 
itli  it;  and  it  found  its  sharpest  furuiuLutiun  in  the  epiiituuiulogicat 
Id,  where  the  most  ooDsisteut  and  deei>est  of  Cnglish  thinkers, 
vid  //urn*',  developed  einpirieisni  to  jmaitiviam,  and  thereby  ealted 
rth  the  u[t|)oiiitiuu  of  the  SnttlUk  selioul. 

The  pioneer  of  the  Pr^nfh  Knlightenmeiit  was  Pierre  Bayle,  whose 
HMtire  turned  the  views  of  the  cultivated  worhl  eomjdetely  in 
diret'tion  of  religious  scepticism ;  and  it  was  along  this  line 
cliiefly  that  the  KuKlish  literature  was  then  token  up  iu  Pahs. 
irs  was  the  prrcat  writer,  who  not  only  gave  this  movement  its 
eloquent  expression,  but  also  presented  the  positive  elements 
'Of  the  Enlightenment  iu  the  most  empliatic  manner.  But  the 
Telopment  pressed  with  much  greater  weight  toward  the  negative 
In  the  common  thinking  of  the  EneyclojHtdists  became  eom- 
>ted  step  by  step  the  change  from  empiricism  to  sensualism,  from 
itnralimn  to  materialism,  from  ileism  to  atheism,  from  enthusiastic 
pgi)istic  morals.  In  op|K)sition  to  such  an  Enliffhtenvient  of  the 
imtfllect,  wltose  lines  all  converge  iu  the  positivism  of  CondUlac, 
jUirre  api)c;ired  in  RousMeaii  a  fetUng-pliilosophy  of  elemental  power, 
knding  to  the  inteUectrnd  shaping  of  the  /{evolution. 
I  Germany  was  won  for  the  Enlightenment  movement  by  the 
kX^taiziao  philosophy  and  the  great  sue^ess  which  Wolff  achieved, 
In  bis  activity  as  a  teacher,  in  developing  and  transforming  it,  bub 
kere.  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  a  unifying  public  interest,  the 
tendency  toward  indivitimd  culture  was  predominant.  For  the  ends 
of  this  individual  culture,  the  ideas  of  the  "  philosophical  century  " 
Were  elaborated  in  psychological  and  epistemologieal  as  well  as  in 
the  moral,  politie^il,  and  religious  fields  with  great  muUiplieily,  but 
without  any  new  creation  of  |)rtnciples  until  fn-sh  life  and  higher 
points  of  riew  were  brought  by  the  poetical  movement  and  the  great 
personalities  of  its  bearers,  Lessiug  and  Herder,  to  the  dry  inteUi- 
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gence  with  which  a  hovtsihxX  popular  philosophif  had  extended  IWU, 
espL'cially  iti  connection  witli  \\\c.  Uevlin  Academy.'  This  oircuo- j 
stance  kppt  the  German  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  fpoa 
losing  itself  iu  theoretico-sceptical  self-di  sin  teg  ration  like  the  Eng-j 
lisb.orfroin  being  shntterer]  in  practical  politics  like  the  Freucli:bf| 
contact  with  a  great  literature  teeming  with  ideas  a  new  great] 
epoch  of  philosophy  was  here  prepared. 


m 


Jolin  Locke,  bom  11:J2,  at  Wrinstnn  rt-ar  RrisU*!,  was  educated  al  i)xJ"ri 
mkI  becaiiif  nivolvtii  hi  tho  cimngflul  ttTtunoH  of  the  stnu-siiiaii  LonI  SluJtfv 
bury.     Hi?  n-turntd.  b"iui'  from  txiU-  Iu   llolIaiiU   willi    William  nf  <>rar>2''  In 
IKHS.  lilleii  wpvei-al  lii^li  imlitical  nrtlw*  iiinltT  Ilie  new  povcnitiu-ni  wliicii  In 
alHO  uftei)  ptiblii-ly  UftVniK'd,  nml  (Ik'd  wliik'  Living:  in  ttio  country  at  It-Uiin'.  tn 
1701.     His  i>lilios(>]>lilcal  work   bt'iirs  tlif  tilk"    Ah  E»m»  eutitfi-ninf/  //Kiwto 
l'nilfr»tiintlin^l  (l(ilW)i  ;  beuldpH  Ihls  are  to  bn  nientinnt'd  Smun    T%qm^U  m 
Kiturittitiu  (UU»;l),  Thi'  litamntnhifnrxi  of  VUriKtuiuitt/  (l»I1ir>),  aud,  «inf«ii;  h» 
li.vHtluiiiimi.'i  w.irkw,    Of  (/a-   C-'Hiluct  of  thf    t'tft'TShin-tiuy.      t'f.    Vox  It.i.:i  ■ , 
Th<^  IJA'  ../J.  L.    (h'lind.  ami  N.V.    IHTH)  ;  Tli.   FowU-r,  J.  L.   (U>inl.  i-' 
{Lfickt^  by  A.  t\  KrasiT,  Hliickwoml  strifs.  Kdhi.  iiml  I'liila.  I81MI,  miil  :i; 
i^H-ke  bi   Em:  tint.;  T.    H.  Oiv*^ii  in  bl.->  hii.  tn  llu}iii<;  J.  IVwt-y.  i.'i''' 
iVfw  lixKni/:*,  Chicti;^!,  IMSH  ;  Kilitlnn  of  )im  n-orkK  bv  l.i»w,  1771.  ulS"  «i.  !■  M'. 
IBM;  Ptii'ioH.  wks.  in  Rnhii  T,ib.     Oil,  rd.  uf  tlie  iWjj  by  Ki-aBcr.  IHJH]. 

(k'ur^'d  BerkeJey  \va,s  born  ia  KllkTin.  Ireland,  in  ItiH-j,  took  jKun  oatcfcnQ'- 
man  in  niiMiioiiiiry  and  oDliiin-ttLtioii  ntU-uiptH  In  AnuTioit.  lit^'Aine  Bixbop  at 
CIoynK  17m,  and  ilitd  nt'i^t.  His  Tliei>r\i  of  Viaiiin  (liOl')  w;is  a  prc|>ani»im 
for  liiti  TrfOtiiif  rm  (fw  I'riiirififiK  of  lluvmn  Jiumrlrrhjr  (ITl'fj.  Tliis  BUlu 
work  wa?  later  f<>Uowi'<i  by  l!ii'  Tln-i-  I>i»ihj<jHft  iu-ticrcn  lI;il'Hf  awt  Pttttonoiu. 
ami  by  Ahtpfirtjn  nr  Ikr  Minuff  fhiiifstiiilttr.  Kilitiici  of  his  worlw  by  K| 
4  voIh.,  I,<!iid.  ItiTl  ;  tliH  Hnuit'  writer  iiii^  aUtt  j^iwn  a  giKid  fxpuKlUitn 
tIiou«hl  -xs  a  wliole  (Hlai-kWiKHi  serit-s.  Ediii.  and  Lund.  18»1).  CI. 
Biinon,  f'liir^rr^iti  Immntirinlifm.  Lmid.  imVii. 

'I'lie  Asaociatioiial  Piycbology  Um\\<.\  i\»  ntiicf  snpfiorters  in  Vvivi  Biown 
(diprl  ITHn  HtMiitip  iif  Curk  ;  7V/<'  Piunniinr,  Erh'nt,  and  Unii'tH  nf  Unnton  V*- 
dfrstiirftii\g,  ITlli),  !);tvid  Hartley  ( 17it4-I"n7  ;  V''  jVm/h*  SriiMta  rt  ttU'inm 
GenpniCtifHU,  17-IH;  (Jfiitrr'^nli'mx  on  J/fipj,  Ai'jt  Fi'iimr,  hh  ftutii,  iiinl  hix  Aj*"*^- 
tatinnit,  1710),  Ktlwiircl  Search.  psfud'^iiyMi  fur  Abnili.uii  Tucker  i  l70.VITTt; 
Liiiht  of  Xitlnrf,7  wAa.,  Loml.  17H8-1777),  .Jom-pb  Prleatley  ( i:;l3  IHOI ;  //art* 
/cy'n  Thfiiry  of  the  Ilunuin  Mind  "ii  (J'f  Pri*\fijj!«  uf  Ikt  Aiwr t'ltinn  »</  hfro', 
1775;  DiiffjHimitiitius  rctaliti{i  to  M'tK/r  tiud  Sfurit.  1777).  .lohii  lliimt*  Toekl 
(I7;ltt-I8l2  ;  'Kir<A  itTtp&tyTa  or  The.  JhierMoM  'if  Porfry.  ITlW;  cf.  St«(>tifft, 
Mftnain*  if  J.  //.  7".,  I.-tiid.  IrtliS).  Kr-uiimi.s  Darwin  (I7;il-Im>-J ;  2""«"iBi*iiur 
ih^  Liiti-K  of  Onjititic.  Lift',  I7ft4-1"IMJ},  riniilly,  TlmrnnR  Brown  ( ITTK-lJfW; 
In>i>tirij  into  (!>c  {{•'hititMi  if  Vhhm  iriut  Efert,  I80-I ;  jwij-tliuiurmsiy,  the  Lefiir** 
on  the.  Philosofifii/  'f  thf.  JhimaH  Mtiitl.  IKJ'*,  didiv^n-d  in  l-ltliiilMirc).  l'(.  Hf- 
Sc'liiH'tllaiik,  HarUf'j  ».  Piu-sth'y  nU  UfiirVnul'-r  dm  A!*ni}^imi<nti»muK  (  Halltf.lHWl; 
I*  Kwrrl,  SiiUn  [h^frimi  J'tn'rlndnifira  tHV  AsHifiasimif,  H'lffffio  J<loriro  r  Vr'sia* 
(Home,  I87HJ  (Fr.  tr.  I'an;*,  lki:j.  Cf.  also  Unrit'j/  and  ,hit,ui>  Mill  by  l«- 
B.  HowtT,  Loml.  1881.  For  bibllogriipliy  (i>r  tho  vvritorw  mentii'n*^!  in  Uik'ai*' 
thn  fnlli)win]L[  paragraplut  eonstilt  l\iru*r'M  npiwndlic  to  Kng.  %t.  Uehifrvff'* 
nut.  J'hit.]. 

Of  ilif  iippijnents  to  (his  movement  wbo  I'latonUf  In  Uie  oWer  manow. 
Iticlmrd  Prlc«  (1723-17tH)  became  known  espL-cially  by  bU  contrormiy  "itii 
Prlesilpy :  — 

I'riwitluy,  The  Unctrinf  of  Phihtsn}ihii'ni  KeVfffUy  (1777);  Prliv,  l^tlrr*  i"* 
Mat^rinUim  and  Pftilofophifal  Xecetgitjf ;  PricBtiey,  />««  Dunuuiioiu  of  tke 
Duetrtnpg  of  MnwrUaimit  (1778). 


I  Cf.    Ch.    Uartbolm&38,   lltnudre   Philoat/phique  d«  t'AcadSmie  tie  PrW, 
PariH,  18S0. 
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IlngUeh  moral  pfallosophere.  Shaftesbury  (Anthuny  Aahley 

r,  1671-171."()  ukf«  A  imwt  nnimrtaTii  placu.     Hui  wiilinya  wt-re  cotlocU'd 

i  imdvr  the  title,  CkarucUnsUcn  »/  Mtn.  MuHnerH,  Oinninun  nntl  Timrn  (1711). 

!  Cf.  (i,  V.  (iizycki,  Jfir  l'hilu>i>i'hi^  Sh.'n  {lA-iim.  aiit]   Ili^idfllK'rt;,  lS7ii>.  —  AfUr 

I  him  T»rion8  jTroup*  divi^i^.    The  inttillcctiiiilUiic  iciMli-ncy  is  repreeented  by 

fiamuel  Clarke  (l*I7&-17'Jtf ;  ^1  D^won^traiion  of  the  Jteing  and  AttrihuUA  af 

G'tti,   170.");    l*hih»o}ihieat  iN'i'ti'V  r'mfirrHimj    lliimitn   L'tiffti/,   17lii  ;   cf.  h'U 

I  com-jttNmdence  witli  Leibniz)  aii<L  VVitliaiii  WoUaaton  (Itli»lt-1724  ;   Ttm  ftrlig- 

ton  of  \atMrf  Drlinnttfil.   I72'i).  —  Tlie  im>nility  btun-tl  lui  fcH-liiip  wa*  n-prv- 

■eutcil  by  Krunci*  Batoheton  CHJlH-1747  ;  Jm/Htrtf  intu  lfu>  Oriyiual  vf  onr 

JdroM  of  litiauty  aii)l  i'lrtuft  I7'iu ;   A  Spstcm  ojT  Moral  J'itil'Ut'ipftif.  ITtHi ;  cf. 

'I'h.  Kitwlrr,   Shu^fti-ithury  and  Unlettrmn.  Lund.   1K82>  ;  H«iiry  Homo.  i>scud. 

liur  I.iiftl  Kauun  (lll'.«H7y2  ;    ICivntn  mi  thr  i*riHrijflfii  n/  Miir<tliti/  *ini/  yttfural 

mJfUgiom,  17M  ;    Khm^tit*  uf  CrUiHsm,  17(t-j)  ;   Kihnuihi  Bnrke  (17.1»-17t)7  ; 

HMmojiAIm/  Inquiry  into  thf  Ongin  uf  imr  Iiira*  >•/  thi^  Su/'llmf  and  Itrmiti- 

7b7.   17^>  ;   Aduiii  Ferguaon   (I724-lftl<> :    JuJttitntioHM  »f  Mcral   I'hiU>ii«}>h}j, 

J7rtll),  ami  in  ii  (ii-rUiln  miiw  also,  A'Jutn  Bmith  {]72:>-17{mi  ;   TUmrtf  i/f  .V"i-.W 

^ut*H$»,  ITuU)  ;  Uiu  jiririfipltf  ut  iiutlionty  wiuv  (l>'ft<imlt!d  by  Jiwi*]ili  Butler 

V/-17i(2;   SmifiMi  ni"'»  Unmnu  Snltire,  H'id)  [Utmrr,\Vi  lili»vkw'im<i  Kvri<t« 

'  W.  L.  ('.•Uhw,  l(*t*l],  ami  WiUinm  Paley  tI7l;H*i«;  Prhirii-hg  of  M.tr.il 

4imd  /\tllHr,il  ItiitiMophi/,  I78r>).     Tin'  ciliicji  of  Uii<  nMWM-iunfttiuniil  ]H.vi-tinli)):y 

wa»  4lvvvli>)H'd  I'liiclly  by  .IiTfiny  Bentliatn   07IK-IK:{*J:    /iitntiiurtuin  t<t  the 

/•WiM-i/J'ji  vf  Sfnntls  HH'l   Lfijinlation,    ITMU;    'fitn't^  tU   U^i/hliHivn   f'icUr  et 

i^Mtitf,  bnintibt  tit(n-tb«*r  by  K.  ]>umr>nt,  lt«il  ;  OfiHUitoff^.  nl.  by  .1.  Ii«>wrfn^, 

ircli  ;  wiirkM  ill  II  v<»)h.,  KiLin.  IfM.'l). —  In  ii  iM-ctilio-r  tMotntcd  |HMitinn  appears 

IWnituinl  i\f  MaiidavlUe  -;  HI7l)-17;«  ;   Tlir  FoUtf  „f  Ihf  fifru,  ur  lYiralr  Virirn 

wtiuif  Puttlif  lirnfrH*^  17IHI,  Inii-r  witli  illuMimtlvu  iliiitufniea.  17'JH;  lnqu(r^  into 

Vkf  (ifiifin  of  Mural  VirtufK  IT^ii  ;  Ftfe  J houij/iti  *««  iMlylun^  Vhurcht  Utmerit^ 

MTitf.  17'J0).    till  liini  cf.  r.  Sakinann  (Krt-lbur>£,  IHUH). 

'riio  iih'nitiin-  i>f  Delazn  ciiuciilDit.  fur  thu  iiioKt  |Hirt,  with  tht!  abovi'-nnnicil 
Utcralurv  of  luornl  |tliiliifu>pli>' ;  bin  in  ii'lditinti  in  Uium>  iiiini<*d  tli»  fntl'iwiiig 
writ»"n»  art- «U'>  proiiiiiiviit ;  .lolm  Tolaud  (I'i70-I722;  f'hn'itli'tnil}/  not  Mimti- 
rioUM,  |th»il  ;  /.rllrr0  to  SrrrNu,  17'M  ;  .\iiiiiiiii<rmott.  I7(Ht;  Panthriftirun.  17 lit)  ; 
Antlmiiv  CoUina  ( 1')T(1-1721' ;  A  lUf-oiirn-  of  Frrr  Thiuiiiuj,  ITI^t);  Mutllii-w 
TtndaJ  I  |li.'ii(-lT:t.');  Chrintinuit^  fi»  OUt  an  the  i'rralion,  17:il)>  ;  ']'lii>iiin»  Chubb 
(l'liU-1747;  A  hitrourne  fiiHerrniH{)  Uniitoit  irith  ilrynrtl  to  Hrliijion,  ITHIt'l  ; 
Tliiitnaii  Morgan  (iliMl  174:1;  Th*-  Monti  iiiiloiiof,hfi,i\\nn*,  l7H7fro  :  finally, 
Lord  BoUncbroke  (|)172-17AI) :  wnrkn  i-d.  by  Mnllft  in  6  vnln,,  17r>^  f . ;  of. 
LJL  T.  Kniiin.r.  .1/.;r*TMrH.  rf. r  lh;l  AI'kI.  \MQ).  — C(.  V.  I^hlcr,  GetfhicfUe  de« 
PbfivrArH  iMuHtii*  (.siutl«nn  ami  TUb.  1H41). 

r^KaflMid'a  Kivatfat  pbilnMitpliir  it  David  Bume,  iKirii.  1711,  in  Kdinbnra.  and 
•dnOMild  than.  Aftvrtie  bad  Hpi'iil  mohm-  tinn-  iui  iin-n-tiiiiit,  hr  livt-d  for  Mcvi-nd 
'xMUli  In  Pmnee,  r>rciipU>d  in  ftudy,  and  <'onii>oM'd  blft  wnrk  of  ^rniuH,  tbu 
TVwn'w  nn  //nnt'tit  Xnltirr  fpHhtciI  17:1)'  f.).  'I'be  failure  nf  ttiiH  txHik  iiiiltu-cd 
Mm  Uy  work  it.  nvt-r  and  pidillKb  It  uiidi-r  tb«  ijtli'  ttmuirti  '•onrermNij  tlowtn 
UmderttaruUnff.  wi  a  Hr(M>nd  viilunu'  <>f  UU  tnor^  Htii'rt-Mafiil  KMfifiK,  Moral,  l*tiliti' 
tal  amd  LU^rtirp  (1141^),  Utai  in  add  Ah  fnqtiirp  ronr^rninfi  thr  PriNripIrs  nf 
Miymh  (I'.'.ll,  and  al*)  The  Solvr'tt  tiSMortf  of  UrH,/l„n  ( \lM^).  An  librnrinn 
of  thi*  Advocatni*  Library  in  Kdinbui>i  )if  r<Kind  npp4triunity  to  vtiiw  hiti  Hifiorf/ 
of  Kifjtattd.  Aft*r  a  Btay  In  Pnri",  wbrre  I»e  n-wivoil  (;na(  bdiiitur  and  I'ftiini 
iiiU)  i<.>niir4Mion  witli  Kniijwpau  ani-'nij  nib*T».  ln'  wat  (or  •nnii'  tiini-  IndiT- 
l^ecrrtary  of  Hliw  in  tli*-  K^rpiim  "tlicc,  bul  ttually  returned  1.-1  luiinburp.  wlu-w 
riBdied,  I77((.  'Hi*'  t>nilo<tHK»  ronfrrmnft  \ai»ral  Itrliyion  ami  wnnB  ftmailcr 
FlMHt^"  appc-artHl  piwlbiiin«u»ly.  Kd.  itf  biK  wirkfi  by  (>n'<-ti  and  (trniii«  bi 
4  rnU.  (l<ond.  1876).  IIU  niitiiblncrriphy  waa  puliliAliod  by  hU  frimd,  Adam 
Sinitb  (1777).  Cf.  J.  II.  Burt.'ii.  Lift  and  Cotftjipoudi-nr*  of  U.  tt.  (Kdin. 
lAM-MM  ;  K.  FfMPrlfin  In  th*t  Zriiichr.  •■■  Ih-r  IJfdault"  ( Bi-rlin.  IWi-'M.); 
K.  111«<Mlfrf>r,  KiHittnsMti»  nntl  Mkfjmit  in  D  JI.'m  rhthmophie  (lt*rlin,  IH74)  ; 
T.  HnxIfV,  O.  If.  (Lnnd.  !(*7(1)  ;  Vr.  .lodl.  I^hfn  n.  VhUntoyhif  It.  i/.'a  ( Hallit, 
1H72>;  a'.  Mrinonir,  /iHrnr-StHiUfu  (Vienna.  1H77.  1K«V1,  l»  V.  liixvrki.  Ole 
KtMk  O.  H.'M  (Hn*laii,  1H7»).  \\\\  Knielii.  Blai-kwood  acrlM,  1(W*I;  cap. 
Int.  by  T.  H.  (in'^n  in  liia  wi.  of  the  wnrkn.  Stiliy-Bigj^e  eda.  of  the  Treatise 
(IBCW)  and  tbu  Kuqutrf  (witJi  InirwL  1H04),  Clar.  I'nsM,  an-  exccllcou 
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oonHult  airliivM,  Here  he  gave  tlie  stirimluB  for  ilie  foundation  of  an  icadnay, 
a  prnjort  wblcb  vfjis  later  fJimt'd  out-,  nnd  tliP  St.  IVi^^rsbiir^;  Academy  wu  iw 
due  to  hh  iiilluLMidf.  He  (l\vd,  17l(t.  at  Jltiiinver.  The  mnnifuKl  imiun-  nf  ht 
vu'Xivxly,  iuid  tliu  way  in  whitHi  hiN  lifv  wiui  xplir  up,  in  hUiiwh  hIko  in  tlic  fad  Uol 
hift  Hcientiflc  vIi'wh  an',  for  Uie  iiKwl  jiart.  ilefKislUfd  only  in  fnijnuentajy  ««aix 
ami  In  an  Incredibly  exit^nslVe  uorrett]>oriih!ntv.  The  Ix'ttt  ediilnn  o(  hU  phUo- 
aophiiTiU  wrltuijipt  Ik  th*  ini»iil  recent  by  C  .1.  (iprUanll,  7  vols.  (Brrlln,  187&-9D1. 
Thu  nietiftpliywirnl  tr«.^ftliw«  have  bt'4*n  cited  above  (p.  :J>*2).  Fit  hJH  infiut*li» 
upon  the  pliiluuojiliy  of  tlie  Eiilit;hlennieni,  tht"  follKwing  come  chiffly  Iniocon- 
sidemlinn,  aahle  Er<-mi  llic  cnrreBpi-iulence  with  IJayle  and  Clnrke;  ^jwif*  rf< 
Tki'o*tiiyf  ji'ir  tn  ItnutA  itc  IH>-h,  !ti  Lihtfte  tli"  V H'lVimr  rt  VOnttinr  thi  V'l/ 
(AniMtrrdani,  1710),  and  \\w  S'ttuvnvir  h'sitifin  mr  I'Kntfiulfiiii-nt  Hnimtin,  f-m 
p'uhlwhctl  h)  ITM.'i,  by  HaAiio.  C'f.  (i.  F,.  fJutirauiT,  fi.  11'.  AVAr.  p.  t.  (Dn*tail, 
194'i)  ;  K.  I'flt^irbnT',  A.  at»  Putrd't,  Slni'tHmaun  uiitf  liUihttujatingfr  (Lripa. 
11*70);  art.  L.  \\\  Kr^eh  utitl  iriiifirr'n  A'li'v,  by  W.  Wiiidflliand  ;  I,.Vrnc»- 
ha<*li.  IfitrotelUiii^t,  Kufia'ckliin;/  nwl  l\rU\h  tlT  A.'wAfrw  Pfiit.  ( Attf,\tticAt,  IrtW); 
K.  N()iiri»wuiL,  /.ft  Vhititxi>i>hit:  ih-  I..  (I'liris,  IWSlI)  ;  I,.  4ini1(>,  i!j.  ««>(  »riPK  ?*'! 
(Itanovrr,  iWHh  ;  tl.  CaHprtri.  A  V  /ftp'/'iK.yiAtV  ( r,fiiw,  l*i7fl)  ;  .1.  T.  Mrrt.  /. 
(Loud.  1W84};  [•].  Ih'Wi-y,  Lt'ibniz''a  ,\V"i  AW'iys,  Chicayo,  l8Wi ;  art.  Ltihkix 
HI  A'jM'.  /Jr(V..  by  SorU-y  ;  Kiij;.  tr.  iif  Ivip.  I'hiU  Wurht,  by  V,.  M.  Dtinrau,  N« 
lliiven,  IHlHi;  of  the  YiW  Kf^,nj»,  \\y  A.  (J.  I,:ninb-y,  Lotid.  luiil  N.V.  IWI], 

AininiK  thu  riKMl  iiMhn'nri.il  "  luiil^ibterierH"  in  (iennany  was  LeibiiizV  Pmt- 
ttinipomry  and  fellnw-ot'iintryiiian,  OhrlsUiiii  Tbomaftiua  (it>.V)-I7:f8;  EinlH- 
titttft  sur  Vmiuujih-hrf,  Anji/iihrnnii  iIt  Vtrnuii/ll-hfi-,  Ixnh  !n  ItWl  ;  /.'<'«i/.  JW 
Siti^iili'hrfi,  UW'2  ;  Aimfuhriun/ d.  Sifli'titfhre,  ]iiW\  FtimltnufnOt  jKrim  Sninrd 
ei  iirvtium  rr  AViij»m  ('<<mmn>n  Ihtttfriu,  17l^'> ;  cf.  A.  r.iidt-n.t.'.  7'A.,  Ucrlin.  INii). 

Tho  cpntrn  of  .itientilic  life  in  (Jerninny  duriiij:  the  elyhteemh  ceiiliir)- wm 
foniied  by  tlie  teiiLlntic  a.\u\  i»cli(MM  o(  C'lirintijin  ■WoIK,  lb?  wa*  bnni,  !'I7w. 
fn  HreHliiti,  giudU-d  nt  Jenit,  v/oh  Privat-ilix^eiil  :iL  I.ei[>i>ii-,  and  rnu^'ht  in  llatli' 
nntll  liH  WHK  Urlvfn  away  In  \l'2l\  nl  Itiii  inMti^ntion  of  hia  orthodox  oppimi-iiu ; 
lit*  then  lH*cnniu  I'roffiMor  nt  ^tnrL•u^^^  Jn  1740  Fa-tlcrlck  the  (tirjit  coIIm)  jtlm 
hack  ti>  Hallo  with  (p^nt  hoiionr,  arid  lie  was  iieliv)*  llierc  nntil  hia  death  In 
1754.  Ml*  trpali'd  the  entint  roritpa.sH  Df  plnlimoiiliy  in  l.nrhi  and  (iLTtnan  ■''tl- 
h'lnlcH;  the  hilt  ernll  bearihu  lillt'  yrntiinffi{]f  frrdniik^M  ['•  Hntional 'Ilinu^tit4," 
irealinR  ptiyelitilupy,  nietaphynics,  pliyiJirM,  pbyMioUt;,'y,  boi.tny,  n*ln'ftiniy. 
olhica,  iKiUties,  flc.  J  ;  in  dt'tiill :  nui  i/cjj  liriiftm  ttr»  mimu-hKfhf  n  Vt-rAHtiAtt, 
\1\'l  ;  I'tJ*!  iJiitt,  ttt-r  Wfll  utt't  ift'f  Sft'lf  ili-A  Mrnnrhrity  mifh  alffn  thmjrn  IJ^f- 
/w'fit,  17ht;  run  iler  .Mrnjtrhfn  7'hnn  unit  Lnimrii,  172*1;  r/im  ^/f»'tliifh''flll''hfn 
f.rht^n  tier  MrtiMrhftt,  17-*I  :  van  ihn  tVirkitN'jfn  lirr  Xntiir.  ITtfS;  nm  dew 
Afiitifhtrfi  lirr  Hiitiiriirhrti  Itiiiije,  1724;  tvm  'U  n  Thriim  *lrr  MfH»*'hrn,  Tki*f* 
iimf  Ptiiiuxf}!,  I7^ri,  The  Ltitiii  nMrks,  J'hiltmn^ihlH  linfiuunttn  ttitt  S.ffjifa. 
171K  ;  J'hiltuntphiit  Jh'iuia  »lf  OuTnUnjin,  172"  ;  ('ntimiilfffi'i,  17:tl  ;  />jcA"'»- 
fffa  Ems>irira,  171W;  Ji(ilinn<tU!i,\TM  ;  TUflifjui  \alMfnUn.  \T<^\;  ftiiluf'i\hid 
Piuiflicit  llinvrrgtiliii,  \1W  ;  Jitu  .V«i/(ijir,  1740  IT. ;  Jim  (hntiuui,  174H  ;  VhiU>' 
tutfi/tiu  ,\ftif<iHs,  tnmt)iuiniHisly  pub.,  17*"'*!. — t'f.  K.  (i.  Llidovlei.  .Ifot/IiAr'tHrr 
KHtmitrffintr  i'fiUMiiud(fffH  llisturifiirr  H'dfjfM'ApH  Piiihti'Dphit'  ( t^-ips.  17'UttI  I 
AI*o  W'.  L.  0.  V.  KbLTiKeill,  IVmim'/i  '•I'wrr  tififhirtitr.  i/rr  h>\flk  umi  Urtaphfuk 
bri  lien  Thi'txrheH  run  Krihniz  <tu  J  Halle,  I7l'1>), 

Aninne  the  WolMaDB  may  he  named,  twrhnr*.  0.  H.  BlUlngeT  (IIHIVITW, 
Dili'ti'l'itiiiiif,*  J'/uhmi/jihii-a:  df.  iho,  Ain'uot  llumauii,  Munito,  rle.,  172''1 ; 
M.  Kuutzeufdied  17.'d  ;  Sffxtriiin  {'mi^'tntm  yjIiiiriHium,  \'W;  c(.  B.  f.nl- 
inimri.  *V.  h'n.  haW  xriw  Xtii.  I.ei|tf«.  1H7H)  ;  ,1.  <'lir,  Gottacbed  fKiKi-lTftli 
Kr»t*r  (rrUn'tiF  ilfV  (ff»n7iituti'n  MV'/mvijmA*'//.  1794);  Alex.  Baumgartai  (1714- 
17«-i;   MHnyhiHiiia.  17:11";  ^t'nrhfUrn.  17rJ)-ftM>. 

An  reprt'WutAtlveij  iif  tlie  ^cMtiictrli'id  Miiilind  appear  M.  (i.  Baiwcb  (\f^-- 
IT52;  Am  rtivrnirtuii,  172")  and  C.  Ploucquot  M71rt-17I»0;  c(.  .\.  K.  It-vk, 
SitmmltiHff  V"H  AVArZ/l'ii.  *rr!ctir  itrm  ItujiAcUfti  t'ulrUl  (fci  lirr>i»  I*.  tirirrf'-H, 
t-'rankfort  and  LeipB,  I71W1  ;  an  Mpin.ni-nta  of  ihc  wiinc,  I'b-m-  CroiiaaB  '  I'W*- 
W4«;  Liifjii;  1712  and  17"^ I  ;  /.'hrr  vmn  SrhfUirn.  1712).  Aniirpiui  RiidicM 
ilH7l-17;il  ;  Dt^  SfUKu  Vrri  ft  F't}"!.  IT'llt ;  I'hihKHtjthin  Synthrtuu,  \;»:  >  mi 
Chr.  A.  Cmadua  (I71'i-177.'> ;  Knttmrf  ilcr  }i'ilhts--iuti{jf^n  lVi'MJ(«ftrf.(Ar/.''':/«, 
174.'i  ;  Wrrj  inr  ih'iriMhfit  uml  ZnverlUfHiiikfil  tlit  niruHrhlichrn  Krkfnntit^^ 
1747.J     An  eclectic  Uitonuediate  poslUou  Is  taken  by  J.  Kr.  Buddo  (HMT-lTSi^; 
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InniitHtionr*  PhiJfmiy.hi'v  Evhrtirir.,  1705)  mid  by  tliehwli»riiiini  nf  philosopliy,.!..!. 
Bjucker  Mini  1 1.  Tladmaiin,  uinl  hUd  by  .loli.  Z<o»sin«  {Die  phf/nlchen  f'rmch^rn 
(iff  W'tt/trfu.  1776)  auU  A.  Platner  (1714-lblb;  JHtitotophi^e  Aptturittnen, 
1776  ajid  1782). 

of  murt-  indepeiidt-iit  iitiiKirtaiice  are  J.  II.  Lambert  ('Ijoni,  172S.  nl  MUl- 
ImuM.'n,  liif'i,  1777.  in  IJurliit;  KtitmuOtijiKhf  liritf'',  17(H;  A'cucs  Oryannn, 
1704;  ArchitritoHik,  1771)  and  >>ic.  Tetens  (IT^lil-iytKi ;  i*fiiUtfu}>hit»t,t  Vt- 
furhfi  iiftrr  ilir  MtH:<rhlirftf  .Wilur  uml  ihyt-  Entfii-khunj,  177''  f.  ;  cf.  ¥r.  Ilftriiw. 
Veftrr  die  I'iinr/iuUiyit  thK  X.  T.,  IJtTlin,  lf«7).  BiHli  ntniid  in  HU'riiry  cuiuirc- 
Uun  wtUi  Kant  (,vi.  I'arL  VI.  ch.  1),  nluiKe  |in*-crii)cal  writing)}  bi-lnng  iikv- 
wiae  ill  i\m  M-ttinif;  ihe«c  aro  principally  AUgrM^.ine  SiiOtrfjfifhichte  umi 
Theorie  dft  Uinimeta,  1760 ;  J*rinripl;rum  i'riinuruv*  Ci'j/nitionfM  Jlrtnfih'jm'rig 
X'tra  DilueiittHio,  I7.V>;  Monmhilvjia  l^fiysica,  17uO;  Die  fiihrhit  SpilsHtid'p- 

^keit  tltn-  virr  f'jlliiijMiitchfn   Fiifun-ii,   17tia;  Drr  einzuj  mixjiifhe  licirviitiiruHil 
I  einrr  IffimmMratiitH  tifg  D'turin."  littitr.H,  Mli^i  ;    I'rfAurh.  rh-n  tf''i/rif  ilt-r  n^j/rt- 

'tftwii  tiri'isMu  In  die  M'f/norwA^fV  W/UK/wfen-j*,  17<13;  i'ltit-r  di^  Di-utiii'hk' it  dff 
(!ruii*htiilzf:  diT  nnti'niichfu  ntftiUtifit^  unit  Minrnl.  17lJ4  ;  Itt-iifnirtilunpeH  iiht-r 
dod  tir/uhl  iUm  Srhiiiifn  ttnd  ErhaUfuen,  17'14;  Traumr  einrg  Heiicti'rsfherit, 
erl'tiit'Tl  duri:ft  Trumuf  der  Mfiujthnnii:.  l7(Mf ;  Df  Mundi  SfRnilfHia  atquf 
jHtf-Uiijlfiilia  Forma  ei  )'rhi(iiiU».  1771'.  t'f.  K.  Ziiiiim-niian,  I^wdM-ft  drr  l-V/r* 
ifiintjrr  K'lnCn,  IH71f.  [(hi  Lamlivrt  (Uid  TMcuh,  cf.  A.  Kirlil,  Drr  philti^ii- 
}thinrhr  firitirimHiiH,  ljt^ii»«.  |H7|1.  Kur  Uiff  invHTiliml  writiiijjH  of  Kiuil,  K. 
Ounl,  '/A*-  Criiir'tl  Philnsuyky  of  lutni'ihHfl  KuiU,  Ulas^w.  I^md.,  and  N.Y. 
IbHIt.  I-'iMChtT's  h'ltiit ;  (ViIumi,  Die.  inj»fruinti>rlirH  lirijrijfc  in  Kttnt'a  turkrU- 
ijtchrit  .'•VArrrt'-ft,  and  tli*'  works  ciloil  in  lir-tt  i>ur..  p.  iVKV] 

Doimm  I-niiid  a  vij^oroiis  nml  inrtnietivi'  nu|i|N.rt.  in  (MTniany  Bnmntc  numer- 
1IHJ1  \Vti||liHii>i,  tli<m;:li  iiolldnt;  lU'W  in  prinfiplf  whu  atl'iid.  (.'ImniuU'rlslic  of 
tliiii  wa^  tlu-  tnihbliitlon  of  ihc  lUbii>  by  I^u'l-mh  Schmidt.  Tlit  BtaiidiMiini  of 
bUtoricnl  LTitkbmi  ut  the  liil))i(':d  wrlttngx  wax  ni:iiiit:iiiitd  liy  SnUitnun  Samlai 
(I7'J'">-171'1 ).  Tin-  rtliaq>('.><t  04iiiKf(|iii-iH'L'ft  of  llie  dvi«tii;  critit'fj'in  were  dniwn 
by  SHiiint-l  ReUnams  n*il''''-17((H ;  Aifh'tudlHH'jen  run  dfH  r'tmi-hmttteu  M'uAr- 
hfitrn  drr  u'ltiirli'lirn  H'li'itim.  17&1  ;  JMrai:fiiiin<t  iifirr  (/j>  '/ViV'"'  ifcr  Thirrf, 
17(30,  Mpwlnlly   lii-i   Srhttl:in-hrin  fur  die  i-rrinhiftii/rn    VrifJirff  (luU^n,  17W7 

f  not  pub.],  fmni  wliii-li  Lf-isiii;;  ediu-il  the  "  Wuilenbiiltler  Fi-nirnieiiie,"  and, 
n  innri'  reeciii  lime,  l*ftv.  Kr.  StrauM  edUt-d  au  L-ximur,  LfdjKs.  I*(2).  Job. 
Chr.  Kdf-Inmnn  wiw  a  SpinoziMtii'  frt^c-iJiiiikcr  (l(il»H-17*I7).  Cf.  K.  Mtinckebt'i-g, 
licimnruK  nud  KtlrivmiiH  (lliiinliurg,  lSll7). 

The  moveiMeiit  nf  ibu  xn-cnlk-d  Pletiun,  idUed  to  Mytitii'tHiii,  which  vtutt 
bcgiin  by  Spener  (Ui'.\i'i~]'t]'t),  and  Ciuritil  fnn^'anl  with  onraiiislnc  energy 
t>>  Aiiit.  lii-rni.  rrancke  (I<X<'I-I727),  1i:ul  only  an  iiidincl  inttueinH-  u)xm  pbil< 
OHiiphy  diirtii;:  iIuh  period;  at  it  »lill  farlbiT  didt;uicr  flaiul  the  iiim-e  i»oUti*il 
tnc-ml>rni  of  nivstic  wcta  mich  na  Gottfried  Arnold  (ltWl-1714)  and  Cunnid 
lUpIN'l  (l(t7:t-17:U). 

Empirical  paychology  wiw  n-pn'sonird  am«*iit:  Ihe  Cemmns  in  the  eif.-h- 
leenlli  r>'iiiury  I'v  nuiiiiT'ii'*  iiiiint-**,  conipn'heiu<ivt*  c<dleetii»iiJ<,  Ifxt-Ihwikn,  nnd 
niwi'tiil  invi'MiLTitionfi.     'I'bcre  are  t'nHinur  von  rreiix  (1""24-1T70),  .lnh.  (Jntll. 

Kr(i;;i-r  (  IVCfUicA  ri"»»T  rrit^rimrNt^ilrH  .SWlrtdrhrr,  I76<i),  >I.  •'.  IIent>«'h  (  IVr- 
MUrfi  ufn-r  tlif  F^'^if  drr  Vfri'iudfrumj  drr  Snfi-,  172d),  .J.  Vv.  VVi-ltW  (  Dr  .\'lf>irii 
Animi  ft  l*i>tiii»hnHtn  i'tntlix  /fmii'ini,  I7dl »,  Kr.  v.  Irwiiig  ( Krfithrmt'jru 
uHil  t'lttfrimrliHUijFu  idirr  dru  J/fiisr/cH.  I7i7  ff. )  rt  id.  Tlie  "  .Vtiifiuin  z*tr 
Ei/'thritnffuMrrlrni'hrr,^'  *-i\\U-t\  by  Moritz  ( lT»^ri-17ii;t).  foniied  h  pinre  fur  col- 
Irr'tiiii;  I'v-ntribiitiitiix  \a*  tbiH  favourite  Htieiioe.  KurUier  LtLeraliire  in  K.  Forthi;^, 
Sputrm  drr  l^tjrhiduijii-,  I.  42  f. 

A  theory  of  iirt  ii{Hiri  the  lKi«i.t  of  einpiHcnl  pKyrhnK^Ky  ^  fuuiid  lii  Rniiiii- 
cnrtcri*!*  pupil,  <i.  Kr.  Meier  (171rt-1777).  and  f«(»ei^l!illv  in  Joh.  0«i>rj:  Sul 
aer  <I72ll-l  i<l' ;  Thti*rir  der  (tU'Ji'iu'hinpu  Kiitit_tlndninjtii,  1702 ;  IVriMi>(7i(» 
tSrhrifirtt,  I77!J  IT.;  Afl'jfmrini^  'tTieuTiti  der  urhihtvn  Kutifte,  177I-I774,  a 
lifXicMH  of  ;estlieli(:s). 

Of  tlie  Popular  PbilosopherB  may   \\r  meiillniteil  Mumr  Hendelftftobn 

il7'JII-17WJ ;  Itrirfr  i'd/rr  dir  tCmpjiiidmi^ffnj  ITiJft ;  Urber  dfr  Kridrux  in  dru 
tfUtphjfHixrhffi  \\'iii)icntichf{/trn,  1704;  I'timioH,  1717;  JV»r'jrn*fiundru,  I7Ka; 
HVri-r.  e<l.  by  Unkneh.  I/-ii».  IKSl).  tlie  b.,..k-.lejile'  Kr.  Wicolal  (17.%1-iy||), 
who   publirfhed   suceiawively    the    Dildioth-k  ikr  gchHnfn    W'inM'HaihaJleA,  the 
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Briefe  d(e  neufnte  deutntche  LUeratur  betreffeml,  tiie  AltfiemfiHt  deutifh*  RShlii'- 
Mpit-,  and  the   AV«rt   AlUjrmruir   lUut^rlf   liilifinthrk  ;  furtbt;r  J.  Au^.  Ebatbud 
(17;ia-l«lHl).  Joh.  JltTuli.  Basedow  ( 172:I-17Hn),  Tlumuis  Abbt  (I'^^'^l-''^ 
.loll.  .!;«;.  Engel  (1741-l«n-J;  i-.lilni-  of    l\wPhiOimph    fl\r  die    HW/(,  J.  J,  H 
Fftder  (l74il-lH:il  >,  Clir.  Malners  (1747-1RH)J.  Chr.  Oarve  ( 17-|-i-l7ltMl. 

A  tii};hly  interestiiiK  position  personally  Is  occupied  by  Frederick  the  OteiL 
the  I'liildsriptiLT  of  Saixasouci.  On  him,  cf.  Kd.  Zellt:r,  Fr.  tl.  iir.  ai».  Philimtfi 
(Berlin,  1»SH>. 

i->i  Lesaing's  writinKH  tlmae  nf  I'hief  importance  for  the  history  of  phllnsor^f 
are  the  ll'tmfxn-tjfi'  Dfanuitnrgie,  the  Krziehuaij  de$  tN«n«rArii  f/rwAfrHH*. 
the  iVol/'-itftlUUer  FtivfinitUr.,  and  the  thfolojjical  cuntntvcrsial  WTitio^  H- 
Hob,  XimriiHriiiiiTi,  Li-fhniz  uttrl  l.rsainij  {Strtdirn  nud  Kritiken,  I.  llW&.!i; 
E.  Ztrn>p«bl,  Dff  ■laoihi-MrndfUnuhti'iirhn  Streit  Uffr  Lfimitu/^  Spinoti»mm 
{Mnnirli.  l8tU)  ;  C.  HebliT.  Lctsiit^jSluitunt  (lien  ,  lJ«ii!) ;  W.  UUlhey  (iV«w 
Jahrb.  187UJ.  [Kng.  tr.  of  tht-  Him.  Dram,  and  Eduetaiun  of  Human  Bun 
In  Bohn  t^ili.;  of  Lrtucci^on,  by  Phillimore,  iMnd.  1876  ;  cf.  Himc,  LtaviHg,  Lowt 
1873,  18711.] 

Aiii'Hin  Hsrder'e  writin-^  Wlnnif  In  this  period.  Ueber  d^n  f'n^tntnf  itr 
Spraeh'',  177"i  ;  Au'-h.  *'inf  FUi((is'ii>hu'  dur  ISfKchirhtu  d^r  Mmta-hhriU  \"^', 
Vmti  KrkfHtun  iind  iCiiijifiiiden  dft  iwjiM'-hUr.hpn  Sffle.  1778;  Id^a  nr 
PUihi.tnf)h\i'  df-r  fii-fi-hicfitf  di-r  Mcmrhhdt.  1781  ff.  [Ku^.  tr.,  I>Hid.  !»»]; 
Qntt^  (if'.^pi'iirhe  Viher  SpinaziC^  SffAftim,  1787 ;  Jtri''/e  zuT  Itf/iirtt^rung  or 
ItnmnnlUit.  I71*:i  IT.  (on  liis  later  pliilnsnplticftl  !it^'ra^y  notivity.  <■(.  tjek-w.  I'art- 
VI.  ch,  2).  (-'f.  It,  llaym,  //.  nurh  nfitifm  Lfli^n  ?iml  »fiHf.n  MVrivn  (U*tIU. 
1877-85);  K.  Miki-r.  "//.  itt»  (ifn^-filvhiKphiUmtph  (NfisJH*,  I87'i)  ;  M.  Knmrp— 
berg.   //."«   Philoxupku^  (HcUil.    18Kif>  [art.    U^itier  in  Ene,   Ifi-it.  by  J.  Hallj}. 

Cf.  alun  ,f.  Witte,  DU  rhUo»ophU  unatrtr  Dicttterheroen  (Bonn,  1880). 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  THEORETICAL  QUESTIONS, 


"The  proper  study  of  mankind  i$  man."  This  "word  of  Pope's 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Kii  lighten  men  t.  not 
only  in  the  pra^rlii-al  sense  that  this  philosophy  finds  thp  ultimate 
end  of  all  scicntitic  investigation  to  be  always  mau's  "happiness," 
but  also,  in  the  theoreti(!iil  point  of  view,  in  so  far  a-s  this  philosophy, 
aa  a  whole,  aims  to  base  all  knowledge  ui.Kjn  the  obiservation  of  the 
actual  processes  of  the  psychical  life.  After  Locke  had  set  up  the 
priuciijle,'  that  prior  to  all  metaphysical  cousideratiuus  and  coutro- 
Tersies  the  general  question  mnst  lie  decided  of  how  far  hnuian 
insight  reaches,  and  that  this  in  turn  is  jiossible  only  by  exact  exhi- 
bition of  the  sources  from  wliich  kiiuwledge  derives,  and  of  tho 
course  of  development  by  which  it  is  brought  about,  —  from  that 
time  ejnslemotogif,  th^  theory  of  knowledge,  was  brought  into  the 
front  rank  of  philosophical  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  empirical 
pfyrhohyt/  was  recognised  as  the  authoritative  and  decisive  court  of 
last  resort,  for  cpistcinah.)gy.  The  legitimate  reach  of  human  ideas 
should  be  judged  by  the  way  in  whit^h  they  arise.  Thus  exi>driential 
psychology  with  all  the  tacit  assumptious  which  aro  customary  in 
it  becomes  at  once  the  basis  of  the  whole  philosophical  view  of  the 
world,  and  the  favourite  mjienee  of  tJie  age,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
tlie  iustrumeiit  of  mediation  between  science  and  general  literature. 
As  in  this  latter  field,  the  predominant  chanu^teristic  among  both 
Englishmen  ami  Germans  was  that  of  dejui^ting  minds  and  reflect- 
ing or  viewing  one's  self  in  the  literary  looking-glass,  so  ]diilosophy 
should  draw  only  the  image  of  man  and  of  the  activities  of  his  eon< 
sciousness.  Societies  for  the  "observation  of  man  "  were  founded^ 
all  sorts  of  dilettante  accounts  of  remarkable  experieuoea  were  gar- 
nered in  large  "nmgjizinea,"  and  the  guverniuent  of  the  French 
Republic  in  its  oHioial  system  of  instruction,'  replaced  "philoso- 
phy **  by  the  sounding  title,  "Analyse  do  I'entendemcnt  humain." 


'  Inirnrtiicilon  to  tlif  fTiway.     Cf.  M.  Drobwch,  Locke^  Der  VvrlSnfnr  KanVa 

*  Cf.  Uiv  highly  auitULiig  Sfancts  den  f^cote$  JVunNoJ,  ftrst  year. 
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While  accordiugly  among  the  theoretical  qnestions  of  the  Enligbi- 
enraont  philosophy,  those  as  to  the  origin,  development,  aiid  know- 
ing power  of  luiuKin  ideas  stood  uppermost,  these  were  from  tw 
beginning  placed  beneatli  the  presiippoaitiuu  uf  jjopular  meUipli.vsii'A 
viz.  that  uf  tiaUe  realism.  There,  "without,"  is  a  world  of  things, 
of  iMxlies  or  of  who  knows  wluit  else,  —  and  here  is  a  mind  which  i« 
to  know  them.  Huw  do  the  ideas,  which  repj-oduce  within  the  niiud 
that  worhl  of  things,  get  into  it  ?  This  way  of  stating  the  proUem 
of  knowk'dge,  which  is  like  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  cuutruls  llw 
theoretical  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  completely,  anil 
attains  in  it  both  most  perfe<-t  forniulution  and  decisive  disiubign- 
tion.  Just  in  tliis  respect  the  CuftesiaH  metttphifsics  with  tUdmiiM 
uf  coiiaciokis  and  corjwretU  substances  takes  a  contrulliug  |M>tiitioo 
through  the  entire  age  of  tlio  Enlighttmnient,  and  the  jioiitiLii 
empirical  miHle  uf  expri;s»ion  in  wiiich  it  was  presented  by  Loch, 
tuado  this  author  the  leader  of  the  new  muvemeut  The  methotlinO 
and  mctaphysinal  eousiderations  which  had  reached  a  great  devi'lop- 
ment,  and  one  full  uf  cluLnu;ti;r  in  Dese^Lites'  important  disciplrs 
were  now  translated  into  tlie  language  of  empirical  psycholog}',  and 
so  arranged  fur  the  rjumprchensiou  of  the  ordinary  minrh 

iu  connci^tion  with  this,  however^  the  terminiifin  which  was  in- 
herent in  all  modern  philosophy,  and  which  had  been  fosten-l 
especially  in  Knghmd  (Ilohlio,'!).  forced  its  way  victoriously  Ui  tlift 
surface;  the  qualitative  st;[iaratiou  of  the  et»ntent  aud  furuu  oC 
cuiisciousneas  from  the  "outer  world,"  to  which  alone  they  ffwe 
nevertheless  held  to  relate,  was  carried  farther  and  deeper,  step  by 
atep»  until  it  at  hust  reached  its  extreme  consprjuencc  in  Hime'f 
positivism.  To  the  Bcicntific  dissolution  which  metaphysics  thu* 
experienced,  corresponilcd  in  turn  a  popuhirly  practical  and  prrt«i- 
tiously  modest  turning  away  fi-om  all  speculation  of  more  tha" 
ordinary  rcKncment,  or  an  nil  the  niurt*  exjjfess  |>rofes8ion  ot 
adherenpe  to  tlie  truths  of  sound  eonimon  sense. 

Whatever  metaphysiriil  inU^rest  reniaint^  vigorou.s  in  the  E*- 
lightctiuient  literature  attaidietl  itself  to  thn  religious  eonsciniiSD'^* 
and  to  thoHc  endeavours  which  hoi)ed  to  nttain  out  of  the  strife  o( 
religious  Uonfeasious  to  a  universal  ijnd  rational  c<invictlon.  \n  tb^ 
dfism  whi<di  ext(?ndc<l  over  Europe  from  the  English  fffe-thiaki*9 
movement,  the  positive  views  of  the  world  :uid  of  life  of  the  E"* 
lightenmcnt  period  became  conrentratetl,  and  while  these  conrifr 
tiouB  at  thtj  outset  tievelojwd  out  of  the  connection  with  the  n:itaral 
science  metaphysics  of  the  ijreeeding  century,  and  in  iM>nso<iueiiW 
of  this  devoted  an  especially  lively  intt^rest  to  the  problems  <'f 
teleology,  they  bet^amc  sliifted  with  time  more  and  more  from  tbft 
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metaiihysicol  to  the  moral,  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical 

tiuain. 


§  33.    Innate  Ideas. 


With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  ideas  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Etilightenment  found  already  in  the  lield  the  sharply 
prouuuuced  antithesis  uf  SeitsnaJUm  aud  Rationalism. 

1.  The  tirst  of  tliese  had  been  defended  by  Hobbcs  on  the  theo- 
retical as  also  upon  the  practical  domain,  inasmuch  as  he  held  man, 
in  so  far  as  he  is  an  object  of  scientific  knowledge,  to  be  an  entirely 
sensuous  being,  bound  to  the  sensations  and  impulses  of  the  body. 
All  ideas,  in  his  view,  have  their  origin  in  the  activity  of  the  senses, 
and  the  mechanism  of  aasnciation  was  held  to  explain  the  arising  of 
all  other  psycliical  structures  from  these  beginnings.  Such  doctrines 
seemed  to  bring  in  question  the  super-sensuous  dignity  of  man,  aud 
that  not  only  in  the  eyes  o£  the  ortliodox  opponents  of  Hobbes ;  the 
same  motive  determined  the  Neo-Flatonista  also  to  lively  opposi- 
tion. Cudworth  especially  had  distinguished  himself  in  tliis  respect  j 
in  his  combating  of  atheism '  he  had  Hobbes  In  mind  as  one  of  his 
main  opponents,  and  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  all  human 
ideas  arise  fruin  the  o])eratiou  of  the  outer  world  upuu  the  mintl, 
he  appeals  esijccially  to  matliematical  concei>tions.  Tlie  cor[X)real 
phenomena  never  completely  correspond  to  these;  the  most  we  can 
,aay  is  that  they  resemble  them.*  lu  treating  the  conception  of  God* 
on  the  other  hantl,  he  lays  claim  to  the  argument  of  the  consenttus 
gentium,  and  carries  it  out'  in  must  extensive  manner  to  show  that 
this  idea  is  iimate.  In  like  manner,  Herbert  of  Clierbury  had  already 
grounded  all  the  main  doctrines  of  natuml  religitm  and  morals  by 
the  aid  of  the  Stoic  and  Ciceronian  doctrine  of  the  commuHea  notittcB. 

The  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  was  conceived  in  a  aomewliat  differ- 
ent sease  by  Descartes  *  and  his  disciples.  Here  the  psychological 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  ideas  was  less  in  mind,  although  this 
question,  too,  at  a  decisive  passage  iu  the  Meditations  (Med.  III.) 
received  the  answer  tliat  the  inuateness  of  t!ie  idea  of  God  was 
to  be  conceived  of  as  a  sign  which  the  creator  had  imprinted  upon 
his  creature ;  but  on  tlie  whole  the  great  metaphysician  hml  laid 
more  weight  upon  the  j^oint  that  the  criterion  of  innateness  consists 
in  tmtaedinte  evidence  or  certainty.  Hence  he  had  Bnally  extended 
Ihe  designation  (almost  stripped  of  the  psychological  meaning  be- 

1  In  the  StffUmn  IntflWutnlr,  especially  at  the  Aom,  V.  6,  28  ft 

*Ib.  V.  1.  HW  fl.  (p.  lHt5ff.  Mosh.). 

'  The  whole  fourth  cliftpter  is  clpvutrd  to  this  tjuik. 

*  Cf.  K.  Grimm,  DtscarUit'  Lehre  von  den  anyfbvreneH  Ideen,  Jena,  1878. 
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longini;  to  it  at  the  outaot)  of  the  liabin  idete  innata  to  all  that ' 
lumine  ntUttntU  dare  et  iUsttncte  perdpitur.  Direct  assent  liiul  bew  ' 
atlLliiceil  by  Herbert  of  Cherbury  also  as  the  characteristic  mukd  j 
iiinato  iiloas.' 

2.   Lockers  polemical  attitude  toward  the  maintenance  of  innate 
ideas  has,  indeed,  an  episteinnlngical   piirjtnHe,  hut  is  really  deto- 1 
mined  only  by  the  psi/cho-tfenetic  ])uiut  of  view.     He  asks  primuil]^ 
only  whothev  the  suul  at  its  birth  brings  complete  knowleilgc  into 
the  world  with  it,  and  tiiids  tliis  queution  deserving  of  a  m'.)[fttiTe 
answer.'    In  con.sequence  of  this  the  development  of  the  thosu 
"No  innate  principles  in  the  mind"  in  the  first  book  of  Looke'i , 
Essay  is  directed  less  o^nst  Bescarted  than  against  the  Kngli^  I 
NeO'Platonists.*     It  comluLts  lirst  of  all  the  eonitenaujt  ffentium,  hy  u 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  tlte  nursery  and  of  ethnology;  it  Hudi 
that   neither  theoretical   nor   practical    principles   are   univemlly  I 
known  or  acknowledged.     Nor  does  it  except  from  this  demon8tTa> 
tiou  (with  an  express  turn  against  Herbert)  even  the  idea  of  (lodfi 
since  this  is  not  only  very  different  among  different  men,  but  is  «nak\ 
entirely  iattking  with    some.     Nor  does   Ixioke  allow  the  evuioD 
sn^gested  hy  Henry  Mure,*  that  innate  ideas  might  he  ooutained  in 
the  soul  not  actually,  hut  implicitly:  this  could  only  mean,  a(.>0(»^* 
ine  to  Locke,  that  the  soul  is  caiiahlc  of  forming  and  approvinf 
tUem,  —  a  mark  which  would  then  hold  for  all  ide-as.    The  imnw- 
diate  assent,  finally,  which  was  held  to  characterise  that  wliicli  il  j 
innate,  docs  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  most  genernl  ahst 
trutlia,  just  where  it  is  wanted;  and  where  this  immediate  aiMiil' 
is  found  it  vests  upon  the  fact  that  the  meanint^  of  the  words  and  of  j 
their  eonncction  lin^  be(?n  alreaAy  ap]>rRhended  at  an  earlier  time.* 

Thus  the  aoul  is  again  slrij>ped  of  all  its  original  possessions:  >tl 
birth  it  is  like  an  unwritten  sheet  (of.  p.  203),^ — white  paper  vrndj 
of  all  characters."  In  order  to  prove  this  positively,  ]x>oke  tbeftj 
pledges  himself  to  show  that  all  our  "ideas"' arise  from  ex(ieiieDoe.i 
Hero  he  dititinguishcs  simple  and  complex  ideas  in  the  assuwptioo 
that  the  latter  arise  out  of  the  former:  for  tho  simple  hleas,  how- 

1  Df   Vrrit-itr  (Uir»*l),  p.  7fl. 

>  111  wlii<*Ii,  iiKireover.  DettPArtea  completely  aprpt'd  with  him.  for!t  wm  Pw- 
CArtnV  cpinimi  aAna  tlmt  it  wm  imt  to  be  Aasuiuod  th.it  Uie  mind  ol  the  dM 
pursues  metaphysics  In  its  motlii-r's  wumb.      Op.  (C.)  VIII.  2<Hi. 

•  C.t.  (and  als.>  (or  tlip  fnllowiiigj  «.  Oell,  Din  A/'firitiijiykrU  LoeJtr'i  PM 
DMrarlfM  (SunisshurK,  1887). 

•  U.  M-rc.  AntUht.  adv.  Ath.  L  3  and  7,  and  Locke,  I.  2,  22.  Cf.  G«a.flF 
eft.,  p.  4il 

•  L«icke.  J.  3,  23  f.  •  lb.  11.  1,  Sl 

''  Tlie  term  "iil'/a'^  liiul  1'iKt  itn  Plntnnic  sense  already  in  later  f^^olaiAldiv 
and  takrn  on  the  more  general  ineauin?  of  any  Mieulal  modlOcatlon  whalfRT 
C  WurateUuitgy. 


r.  1.1  as.] 
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-,  be  anuounces  two  dififereut  sources :  senstUion  and  refiedion, 
and  inner  pen-eptioit.     Under  sensation  h&  undurstaud^j  the 

leas  of  the  eorpcireal  world,  brougbt  alx)ut  by  the  medium  of  the 
ily  senses ;  under  retleution,  ou  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge 

tbti  activities  of  the  soul  itself  called  out  by  the  above  process. 
'choK<*nftically,  therefore,  these  two  kinds  of  i>eiTe]>tion  are  so 
itod  thut  twnsation  is  t)ie  uvcojiiun  and  the  presupposition  for 

flection, — as  regards  tht^ir  matter  or  content  the  relation  is,  that 
oontent  of  ideas  arises  from  sensation,  while  refleetion,  on  the 

utrory,  contains  the  cousciousuess  uf  the  functions  |>urformed  in 
bounoction  with  this  content. 

Sw  To  these  functions,  however,  bclonfrod  also  all  those  by  means 
of  which  the  combination  of  tlie  elements  of  consciousness  into 
DooipU'x  ideas  takes  plaee.  i,e.  all  processes  of  thought.  And  here 
tiooko  left  the  relation  of  the  intellectual  activities  to  their  original 
penauous  contents  in  u  popular  indt>Hnitenoss  which  gave  occasion 
|o  the  most  various  rc-shapings  of  his  teaching  soon  after.  For,  on 
thn  one  hand,  those  lu^tivition  appear  as  the  "/acuUieji"  of  the  mind, 

htnb  in  reflection  b(>comes  conscious  of  tlicse  its  own  modes  of 
fanriioniiig  (as  fur  cxaiaple,  the  capacity  of  liaviu).'  ideas  itself,' 

perception,"  is  treated  as  the  most  original  fact  of  rttiection,  to 
VDilerstand  wliich  every  one  is  sent  to  his  own  experience)  ;  on  the 
Other  hand,  the  mind,  even  in  the-se  relating  activities,  such  as 
Swsollccting,  distinguishing,  comparing,  connecting,  eto.,  is  regarded 
Ihroughout  as  piissivc  and  bound  to  the  content  of  the  sensation. 
Hence  it  wA»i  possible  for  the  most  various  views  to  develop  out  of 
Xocke's  doctrine,  according  to  the  varj/ing  deffree  of  self-activity 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  mind  in  its  process  of  ooiuiectiug  its 
iiieaa. 

Of  particttlar  interest  in  this  uonnection,  by  reason  of  the  problems 
of  epistemology  and  metaphysics  dprived  from  the  Middle  Agi'S,  was 
th«  ddvelopment  of  the  abxtrart  idea*  nut  of  the  data  of  nensation. 
I^ke  ths  greater  part  of  Knglish  phih)«ophers,  Locke  was  an  ad- 
berant  of  Kaminalinm.  wliich  professed  to  see  in  general  concepts 
botkui^  but  internal,  intellectual  structures.  In  explaining  tltese 
|«ii*ffal  id«M,  however,  I^ocke  ma^le  more  account  of  the  co-ojjeri^ 
tinn  of  "signs,"  and  in  particular  of  langutuj^.  Signs  or  wowls, 
when  attached  moi-c  or  less  arbitnixily  to  particular  parts  of  ideas, 
aiakc  it  possible  to  lay  special  stress  upon  these  parts  and  bring 
Ifcein  out  from  their  original  complexes,  and  thereby  render  possible 
farther  functions  by  which  such  isolated  and  fixed  contents  of 

>  £9My.  II.  9,  1 1 
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cona<;tou8ne.ss  are  put  into  lugical  relatious  to  one  another.'    Hi^nce 
for  Locke,  as  formeily  for  the  Epicureans,  and  then  for  the  T«^ 
minists,  logiir  was  eoiiu'-iilent  with  tUt^  science  of  signs,  aRmi'Jd'tt* 
Dy  this  luemis  rouiii  wna  gaiuftl  tur  a  ileriiuiustrative  science  of  vm- 
ceptiuus  and  for  all  abbtruub  operations  of  the  knowing  mind,  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  Occam,  in  spite  of  the  sensualistic  basis  upon  wliirh 
all  ctjntent  of  ideati  was  held  to  rest.     None  uf  these  duterniinatioBa 
were  philosophiually  new,  nor  has  their  exjjositiou  in  Locke  any 
originality  or  independent  power  of  thought :  it  is,  however,  smooth 
and  aimplc,  of  ugreeuLiIy  Iraiiapiu-yiiiiy  and  easy  to  uudersULml;  it 
despises  all  scholastic  form  and  learned  terminology,  glides  skilfully 
over  and  away  from  all  deeper  problems,  and  thus  uuide  its  author 
one  of  the  most  extensively  read  and  influential  writers  iu  the  hi&Cury 
of  philosophy. 

4,  Strongly  as  Locke  had  emphasised  the  indejtendent  cxiitenM 
of  inner  ex{>erieuce  by  the  side  of  the  outer  (as  fallowed  from  Iw 
metaphysical  attatdiinent  to  Descartes,  on  wliioh  sec  below,  §34,1), 
he  yet  made  the  dependence  of  reHciition  npon  sensation,  as  reginl* 
origin  and  content,  so  strong  that  it  proved  the  dueisive  fiictor  tl 
the  development  of  his  doctrine.  Tliis  trans  formation  to  complete 
sensualism  proceeded  along  different  paths. 

In  the  epistcmological  and  metaphysical  development  of  Xoot* 
nalism  this  transformation  led  with  Locke's  Kiiglisli  successors  to 
extreme  consoquenci^s.  Berkeley '  not  only  declared  the  dootrineol 
the  Reality  of  abatnwt  cuncejitions  to  be  the  most  extrnonlinary  ot 
all  errors  in  metaphysics,  but  also  —  like  the  extreme  Nominalists 
of  the  Middle  Ages  —  denied  the  existence  of  alwtnict  ideas  withia 
the  mind  itself.  The  illusory  appearance  of  such  ide^ia  arises  from 
the  use  of  words  as  gcneml  terms ;  but  in  truth,  even  in  coimectioti 
with  such  a  word,  we  always  think  merely  the  aeusuous  idea,  orllw 
group  of  sensuous  ideas,  which  at  tlie  Iwginning  gave  rise  to  that 
term.  Kvery  attempt  to  think  the  abstract  alone  sliatters  upoiitfcp 
sensuous  idea,  which  always  remains  as  the  sole  content  of  intellectual 
activity,  Ftir  (-Yen  the  remembered  ideas  and  partial  ideas  whici 
can  l)e  separated  out,  have  uo  other  <;ontent  than  tlie  original  aeiis^ 


( 


'  The  development  of  these  logical  relailona  between  thi-  idtyittonal  conWiW 
whk'ii  have  been  singled  oat  and  lixed  l»y  nifana  of  thi*  vrrbal  Bijnifi,  avf*'*  ! 
with  L<H-ko.  under  the  name  of  thu  tmnvn.  riainratf.  Dt^toartes  had  unilenun^ 
by  this  m  will  inriiitivi'!  as  alsn  dpinimstrative  knowledge,  and  had  art  «1I  *•* 
nutural  knowing;  activity  over  a^intit  revetntion  ;  L^jcke.  who  trcatfi  the  Intnlli*' 
wiLh  termlnlBUc  rtiservc  (cf.  §  'M,  1).  refiiricis  thi-  sitniificaiion  of  the  "ligMM 
nAtiim"  to  the  logical  opcratiotu  and  u>  Uie  cimBcioiLfiness  of  the  taiacifto' 
which  ohtatti  in  thtiso,  accorrliiig  to  the  nature  of  the  thinking  fatiUtj 

a  h'M'ty,  IV.  21.  i. 

*  Princ.  uf  Human  Knotolidge^  6  fl. 
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"*^  'pressions,  because  an  idea  cau  never  copy  anything  else  than 
_**^^ther  idea.  Abstract  idciia,  therefore,  are  a  fiction  of  the  soh<X)l8 ; 
^^-  th«  actual  activity  of  thought  none  but  uensuous  particular  ideas 
^^^tist,  and  some  of  tln*sH  nan  stand  for  or  represent  others  similar  to 

rem,  on  account  of  being  designated  by  the  same  term. 
I>avid  Hume  adopted  tliis  doctrine  in  its  full  extent,  and  on  the 
^S"i"Oiuid  of  this  substituted  for  Locke's  dtatiuction  of  outer  and  inner 
■^ierciiptioii   another  antithesis  with   altered  terminology,  viz.  that 
^>f  the  ori};iual  and  the  copied.     A  content  of  conscionsneas  is  either 
original  or  tlie  copy  of  an  original,  —  cither  an  *' impression"  or  an 
'  idea."     All  ideas,  therefore,  are  copies  of  impressions,  and  there 
no  idea  that  has  come  into  existence  otherwise  tliiui  by  being  a 
copy   of  an  impression,  or  that  has  any  other  eonU^nt  than  that 
I'wMob  it  has  received  from  its  correspuuding  impression.     It  ap- 
eared,  therefore,  to  be  the  task  of  philosophy  to  seek  out  the  orig- 
'iual  for  even  the   apparently  most  abstract   conceptions   in    some 
n      impression,  and  thereby  to  estimate  the,  value  for  knowledge  which 
^■the  alifitract  conception,  has.     To  be  sure,  Hume  understood  by  im- 
^Bpressioiia  by  uo   means  merely  the  elements  of  outer  experience ; 
^Bhe  meant  also  thusB  of  inner  exjterience.     It  was,  therefore,  accord- 
^BiDg  to  Locke's  mode  of  expression,  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation 
^Band  reflection  whiuh  he  tleclared  to  l>c  impressions,  and   the  wide 
^^vision  of  a  great  thinker  prevented  liim  from  falling  into  a  short- 
sighted sensualism. 
I^H      5.   A  development  of  another  sort,  which  yet  led  to  a  related  goal, 
^Ptook  place  in  connection  with  the  aid  of  ph/itiohykal  psychology. 
^B Locke  had  only  thought  of  sensation  as  de[)endent  u{Hjn  the  activity 
^Kof  the  bodily  senses,  hut  hail  regarded  the  elaboration  of  sensation 
^■jn  the  functions  underlying  reflection  as  a  work  of  the  mind;  and 
though  he  avoided  the  question  us  to  iunmteriiU  substance,  he  had 
(throughout  treated  the  intellectual  activities  in  the  narrower  sense 
.  something  incor[>on!al  and  independent  of  the  body.    That  this 
should  be  otherwise  regarded,  that  thinkers  should  begin  to  consider 
Ithe  physical  organism  as  the  bearer  or  agent  not  only  of  the  simple 
Rxdeas,  but  also  of  their  combination,  was  easily  possible  in  view  ot 
rtlie   indecisive  ambiguity  of  the  Lockian  doctrines,  but  was  still 
[more  railed  out  by  oue-sided  conclusions  drawn  from  6'aW(;«tan  and 
\8pinfttiMk  theories. 

Descartes,  namely,  had  treated  the  whole  psychical  life  of   the 

|frnimal  as  a  mechanieul  process  of  the  nervous  system,  while  ho  ha4l 

rihe>d  the  human  [isyehieal  life  to  the  immaterial  substance,  the 

I  co^iVuMS.     Tin-  more  evident  the  completely  sensuous  nature  of 

human  ideation  now  seemed  in  consequence  of  Locke's  investigation. 
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the  nearer  lay  the  questioa  whether  it  was  possible  to  mainUin  tb 
position,  that  tlic  same  processes  which  in  the  animal  seemed  apt 
ble  of  being  andcrstood  as  nervous  processes,  shouUI  be  traced  bid 
in  the  case  of  man  to  the  activity  of  au  iiiimaterial  i«ychioal  tub- 
Btanue.  —  From  anothpr  sidp,  Spinoza's  parallelism  of  the  attribuiw 
workerl  in  th(i  sanio  direction  (cf.  above,  §  31,  9).  According  la 
this  view  a  process  in  the  Ix^dily  life  correspnndjf  to  every  process  of 
tlio  psychical  liff,  williout  either  proress  being  the  L'^itise  of  tke 
other,  or  one  ppiKsess  Wing  the  ori(j;inal  and  the  other  the  iKmvt^ 
(Such,  at  leaat,  was  the  thought  of  the  ]>Iiilosoj)her  himself.)  Thw 
had  now  been  conceived  of  at  tirst  by  its  oppoueuts  as  materiAli»iii, 
AS  if  S}>in<i2a  meant  that  the  funilnmental  process  was  the  bodilj, 
and  the  psychic^  process  only  its  uocompanyitig  phenomenon.  But 
among  its  adherents  also,  both  physiuians  and  natural  soiptiUiU, 
such  OR  the  intlnential  Boerkam  of  Leydon,  a  moilfi  of  thought  in- 
clining strongly  toward  materialism  soon  substituted  itself  forthi 
master's  doctrine.  This  took  place  in  connection  with  the  pxi*^ 
riences  of  experimental  physinhijjy  which,  following  Descarti-a' 
stinuihiR,  em])l4}yed  Itnelf  largely  with  a  study  of  rt*Hex  niovemenlfc 

it  is  interesting  that  the  ounsequenoes  of  these  oonibiuatiooi  «t 
thought  appeared  in  literary  form  first  in  Germany.  Herftaseoity 
as  1097  a  physician  named  Paw^mtim  Wulff  taught  in  his  CV^to* 
f(one»  Mf.(iico4eijales  that  thoughts  are  mechanical  activities  of  the 
human  body,  csijecially  of  the  braiii,  and  in  the  year  1713  appwwi 
the  anonymous  Cf^nvspnnflencfi  voitctrnin^  the  Natum  of  ihti  S(t^ 
{Uriefu:ech»H  vom  IKeaeu  det  A'defc),'  in  wliiuh,  screened  by  pi(W» 
refutations,  the  doctrines  of  hiicon,  DescarteSf  and  Hobbes  u« 
ried  out  to  an  anthropological  materialism.  A  distinction  of  degn* 
only  is  recognised  bi'twoen  the  psychical  life  of  the  animal  and  that 
of  man ;  ideas  and  aotivities  of  the  will  are  without  exception  re* 
garded  as  functions  of  excited  nerve-tibres,  and  praotict*  and  edn» 
tion  are  given  as  the  means  by  which  the  higher  jw^iitiou  of  nuui 
is  reached  and  maintained. 

In  England  the  pitjceilum  was  more  cautions.  In  a  way  siifiil 
to  that  in  wliicli  F^uv-ko  hail  carried  out  the  Baconian  pi-ognimm**,  VXUH 
now  8tudi<^d  [)rim!irily  the  internal  mochnnisin  of  the  psychical  art"*- 
itieSf  and  the  development  of  the  higher  out  of  the  elementary  stato* 
according  to  purely  iisycliDlogical  laws  :  such  wan  the  work  of  Pet^f' 
Brown  in  the  e piste mnlogioal  fiiOd,  and  that  of  others  U|ton  tlw 
domain  of  the  activities  of  the  will.     In  the  same  manner  pro<wc<)i^ 


MA 
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'  Of  wliirh  I,inii;r  civi'H  jtn  rnvrouiil,  Gearh.  dea  Jiat.,  I.  310  B.  (2d  < 
tr.,  History  uf  MaUriatism,  IL  37  fL]  ). 


^iiAr.  1,  §  33.]        Innate  Idea* :  ffnrfffiy,  Lttmettrie. 

iTid  Hnrttey  also,  who  brought  into  common  use  the  expression 
nnocinh'on  '  (wliicli  hiul  «ln»a(ly  bet^n  iiswl  before  tliis)  for  the  pom- 
Iriiiatiotis  and  relations  whiuh  arise  betweeu  the  elements,  lie  wished 
I  conceive  these  relations,  which  he  analysed  with  all  the  care  of  a 
'nntural  scientist,  solely  as  psj'o.hioal  processes,  anrl  held  fast  to  their 
niJHiplet*  incomparablencss  with  niiiteriiil  processes,  even  with  the 
most  delicate  forma  of  corporeal  motion.  But  he  was  also  a  physi- 
g«ian,  and  tlie  connection  of  the  mental  Hfe  with  the  states  of  the 
iy  was  so  clear  to  bim  that  he  made  the  constant  coireHpovrlence 
of  the  two  and  the  mutual  relationship  of  the  psychical  functions 
and  the  nervous  excitations,  which,  at  that  time,  wore  termed  "vtbra- 
tioita" '  the  main  subject-rant ter  of  his  psychology  of  association. 
In  tliis  work  he  licld  fast  to  the  ipialititive  difference  between  the 
j,two  jjarallcl  series  of  phenomena  and  left  the  metaphysical  (piestion^ 
1  to  the  substance  lyinj;  at  their  biisis*  undecided :  but  with  refer- 
'encu  to  iMumdihj  he  feU  insensibly  into  materialism,  iu  that  he  con- 
ceived of  the  mcchaniam  of  the  nervous  states  as  ultimately  the 
primary  event,  and  that  of  the  psycliitjal  activities  aa  only  the  phe- 
nomenon accompanying  this  event.  To  simple  nervous  exyitalions 
cnrresjiond  simple  sensations  or  desires ;  to  complex,  complex.  This 
cientifio  theory,  to  l»  sure,  involved  him  in  .wrious  contradictiona 
rith  his  pious  faith,  and  the  "  Obaen'atioiis"  show  how  earnestly 
ad  fruitlessly  he  stru^'gi<?d  between  the  two.  Quite  the  same  is 
Tie  of  Pritfsth;/,  who  even  made  the  farther  concession  to  material- 
pm  of  letting  fall  the  heterogeneity  between  the  psyehieal  and 
Klily  processes,  and  desiring  to  replace  psj'chology  completely  by 
erve  physiology.  On  this  accoimt  he  also  abandoned  entirely  the 
mdpoint  of  inner  experience  defended  by  the  Scots,  but  at  the 
time  time  desired  to  unite  with  his  system  the  warmly  supported 
ativiction  of  a  telcological  deism. 
Anthropological  materialinm  was  worked  out  in  its  baldest  form 
by  the  Frenchman,  Lamettrie.  Convinced  by  medical  observations 
'upon  himself  and  others  of  the  complete  dependenee  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body,  lie  studied  the  mechanism  of  life  in  animals  and  men, 
following  Boerhave's  suggestions,  and  DeRCArtes'  conception  of  the 
former  seemed  to  him  completely  applicable  to  the  latter  also.  The 
distinetion  between  the  two.  whicli  is  only  one  of  degree,  permits 
for  human  psychical  netivitina  also  nn  other  explanation  than  that 
liey  are  mechanical  funetious  of  tho  brain.    On  this  aotiount  it  is 


1  III  ib(i  lait-r,  pApocUlly  Miv  .Ht>ntilHli  IU*'ntiiin>.  And  hi  [tartirular  with  Tliumas 
Bnitifn.  tlie  t!X]irt*K8l<>n  "aKsuriotinn  "  in  ofti-ti  n-plw^wl  liy  mtagi-xtinn. 
'     *  InKteiiii  (if  thU  uimi  Eraamufl  Uorwin  Introduced  ihc  cxpniiBitiou,  •'  mnUoDS 

f  tlic  s4;uM)rium." 
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an  encroachment  of  metaphysics  to  ascribe  to  the  "mind"  ft  nb' 
startiality  of  its  own  in  addition  to  that  of  matter.  The  conceptin 
of  matter  as  that  of  a  body  which  is  in  itself  dead  and  needs  misl 
or  spirit  as  its  moving  principle,  is  an  arbitrary  and  false  abstM- 
tion;  experience  shows  that  matter  moves  itself  and  Uvea.  Its 
just  Descartes'  mechanics  which  lias  proved  this,  says  Lametthe, 
and  therefore  the  inevitable  px>nse(jueiice  of  this  me<:hauics  is  inatfr- 
rialisiii.  And  that  all  psychical  lifo  is  only  one  of  the  finictinnsof 
the  body,  is  evident  frtun  the  fact  that  not  a  single  content  is  foiutd 
in  the  mental  life  which  is  not  due  to  the  excitation  of  some  oae  of 
the  senses.  If  we  tliink  of  a  man  as  the  Church  Father  Arnobim 
proposed, — so  writes  Lamettric,'  to  establish  his  sensmilism  wkri 
had  developed  from  Locke,  —  who  from  his  birth  on  liad  been  excludsl 
from  all  connection  with  his  kind,  and  restricted  to  the  experieni'^ 
of  a  few  senses,  we  should  find  in  liim  no  other  ideational  cout^iii^ 
than  those  brought  to  hira  through  just  these  senses. 

6.  Less  impcirtjint  in  princi]il(',  but  all  the  more  widely  extended 
in  the  literary  world,  were  tlie  other  re-sli.ipings  whitih  LockM 
doctrine  experienced  in  Franco,  VuUaire,  who  domesticated  rt 
among  his  countrymen  by  his  Lettres  mtr  les  Anfjlat's,  gave  it  a  com- 
pletely sensualistic  Btanip,  and  even  shuwed  himself  —  though  with 
sceptical  reserve  —  not  disinclined  to  entrust  to  the  Creator  the 
power  of  providing  tho  I,  which  is  a  corporeal  body,  with  tin 
capacity  of  thiuking  also.  Tins  sceptical  sensualism  bectfltf 
the  fundanienUl  note  of  the  French  Enlightenment.'  CondiBaty 
who  at  the  beginning  had  only  expounded  Locke's  doctrine  aiLd 
defended  it  against  other  systems,  professed  his  adherence  to  ibU 
sceptical  sensualism  in  his  influential  TraUi  des  JSeruatiun*. 
Whatever  the  mind  may  be,  the  content  of  its  conscious  activiEies 
1b  derired  solely  from  sense-perception.  Condillac  develops  the 
tlieory  of  associatioual  psychology  in  connection  with  the  fiction 
of  a  statue,  which,  equipped  only  with  capacity  of  sensation,  reccivea 
one  after  another  the  excitations  of  the  different  senses  which  MB 
added  to  it,  and  by  this  means  gradually  unfolds  an  intellectual  ■ 
life  like  that  of  man.  Here  the  fundamental  idea  is  that  the  mete  m 
co-existence  of  different  sensations  in  the  samw  consciousness  brings 
with  it  of  itself  the  sensation  oftjieir  relation  to  each  otfter  and  to  (Ac 


t  At  the  close  of  the  Histoire  ^aturetle  de  rAme.  Cf.  al«o  above,  p.  Z!^ 
notti  1. 

'  The  Bame  mode  of  ihmiffht  oswrts  itwlf  hIbo  in  the  bcglimliisft  of  wtlx*** 
criticistn  in  xhv  form  <»f  tlu-  principle  that  the  essence  of  all  art  rmudnte  In  tl" 
**  imitation  of  beautiful  Naiuw."  The  tyiw  of  tliis  cnnoeptiitn  was  K.  ItAtUMS 
(l7i;i-I78Ul  with  hia  treatl«t,  Let  Iteiitu.  Artu  rtduits  h  uii  mSme  Fritof* 
(1746). 


ohject  or  the  self.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  the  process  is 
depicted  by  which  all  the  manifold  psycliical  activities  become 
unfolded  out  of  perception  :  in  the  tht^<ireti('al  series,  by  virtue  of  the 
differences  in  intensity  and  in  repetition  of  sensations,  there  grow 
successively  attention,  recognising  recollection,  distinction,  com- 
parison, judgment,  iuforence,  imagination,  and  expectation  of  the 
future;  and  finally  with  the  help  of  signs,  esi>ecially  those  of 
language,  arise  abstraction  and  the  grasping  of  general  principles. 
But  in  addition  to  sensation,  perception  has  also  the  feeling-element 
of  (deasure  and  pain,  and  out  of  this,  in  connet;ti(m  with  the  move- 
ment of  idcAS,  develop  desire,  love  and  hate,  hope,  feai/  and  —  03 
the  result  of  all  such  changes  of  the  practical  consciousness  — 
finally,  the  moral  will.  So  knowledge  and  morality  grow  upon  the 
soil  uf  the  sensibility. 

This  systematic  construction  had  great  success.  The  systematic 
impulse.,  which  was  repressed  in  the  metaphysical  field  (cf.  §  34,  7), 
threw  itself  with  all  th»!  greater  energy  upon  this  '^atiatysis  o/the 
human  mimV^  as  a  substitute;  and  as  Condillati  himself  hiul  ah*eady 
woven  many  acute  observations  into  his  exposition  of  the  develoj)- 
ment  process,  so  a  whole  throng  of  adherents  found  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  ouuipletion  of  this  structure  by  slight  changes  and 
shiftings  of  the  phases,  by  innovations  in  nomenclature  and  by 
more  or  less  valuable  deductions.  The  Government  of  the  Hevolu- 
tion  recognised  as  philosophy  oidy  this  study  of  the  emjiiric^l 
development  of  intelligence,  and  Bestutt  de  Tracy  gave  it  later  the 
name  "  Ideoiot/tf"'  So  it  came  alx>ut  that  at  the  beginning  of  our 
centnry  philo.so pliers  wen*  in  France  usually  called  ideologists. 

7.  With  refereuce  to  tlie  uature  of  the  mind  in  which  these  trans- 
formations of  sensation  (sejttir)  were  held  to  take  place,  a  great  park 
of  the  ideologists  remainc<l  by  Coudillac's  positivistic  reserve ;  others 
went  on  from  Voltaire's  prnbleniatical  to  Lamettrie's  assertive  mate- 
rialism,—  at  first,  in  Hartley's  fashion  emphasising  the  thorough- 
going dependence  of  combinations  of  ideas  u|x>n  nervons  pixicesses, 
then  with  express  maintenance  of  the  nuiteriality  of  the  psychical 
activities.  This  development  is  most  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  case 
of  Diderot.  He  set  out  from  the  position  of  Shaftesbury  and  LockOi 
but  the  seusualistic  literature  iMX^ame  more  potent  from  step  to  step 


'  In  the  doTclopment  "f  the  pnictlcal  sericB  of  conscious  iwta.  the  htflucncc  of 
D^M-arfcn*  ami  Spiiiczii's  Mioory  of  tlio  eiii>:>ti'<tis  nmi  jjast^ioiiit  si&M-rlet\  itttcif 
witli  ComlilUir  aiitl  hix  dmciiilet^,  an  aluo  in  part  tuuoiig  tii»  Kii^lUb  a«ttocia- 
tinnnl  Tsyohnlotfii^tK. 

"*  It  is  not  impnssiblr  Umt  this  nomenclftlnre  tn  ease  of  dc  Tracy  wm  fnt^ndod 
10  be  tlie  ooiinurpaiT  in  Ficliift's  "  WlsscnscJmfUiIchrp,"  —  Science  of  KnuwI- 
ed^  (ef,  below,  I'axt  VI.  ch.  2). 
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iu  tlie  Editor  of  the  Kncyclopteiiia;  he  followed  up  the  hypolhi 
of  hylnznism'  (of.  below,  §  34,  9).  and  finally  touk  part  iu  the  coi 
poHition  of  tht'  StfHfhue  de  la  Nature.  This  work  set  forth  the' 
human  psyrUical  aotivitics  within  the  framework  of  its  niftaphy.tiuB 
as  the  lino  iiivisihlo  motions  of  the;  ncrvx'B,  iiiid  trwited  their  j^tfOftH* 
proct'ss  just  lis  Lumettrie  had  done.  Among  the  Inter  ideulogisb 
Ctifittiiix  is  proininpiit  in  this  respect  by  the  n«wness  of  his  phyno- 
logical  puint  of  view;  he  t;ikes  account  of  the  progress  of  uatuml 
science  in  so  far  ns  to  seek  the  conditiuus  of  the  nerves,  to  whicb 
niiin'a  psychical  states  {le  ntortd)  must !«  referred,  no  longer  mere!/ 
in  mprrhnnieal  motions,  Imt  in  t-ffmiWU  rhanges.  Idejitiun  is  tfas 
secretion  of  the  brain,  just  els  other  socretiuns  are  produced  by  other 
organs. 

In  opposition  to  this,  niiother  line  of  ideology  held  fast  to  Lockr'* 
principle  that  all  content  of  ideas  may  indeed  be  due  tn  the  seuars, 
hut  that  in  the  functions  directed  toward  combining  such  content 
the  pcruliai-  character  of  the  mind's  Jiatnre  shows  itself.  Tlie  l6ftdi>r 
of  this  line  of  thought  was  Bonnnt.  He,  t<K>,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  Condillac,  adopts  the  mode  of  consiilenition  commemieiT  1»t 
Lamettrie,  arlverting  to  Aniobins,  but  he  is  inneih  too  well-selKwled 
as  an  investigator  of  Nature  to  fail  to  sec  tliat  aenaatinn  ran  n»«ver 
he  resolved  into  element)^  of  motion,  that  its  relation  tn  pliyeieaJ 
states  ia  synthetic,  but  not  analytic.  TTenoe  he  sees  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  nervous  system  only  the  ixiwfn  ortyiHionafifi  for  the  9i>ontAneouB 
veacJioH  offbe  miitfi,  and  the  substantiality  of  the  mind  seems  to  hin 
to  bo  provdl  by  the  unit//  of  fn/tmunnsiieHA.  He  connects  witli  tWfl 
theory  all  sorts  of  fantfistio  hypotheses.'  Religious  i<leas  speak  in 
his  assumption  of  the  iinmnterial  mind-substunoc,  but  seiLsuulism 
admits  an  activity  of  this  substance  only  in  connection  with  llif 
body;  for  this  reuaon,  in  order  to  explain  immoitalJty  and  the  un- 
interrupted activity  of  the  mind,  Ronnet  helps  himself  by  the 
hypothesis  of  an  tt.*thereal  body  which  is  juined  essentially  witli  tkf 
Bonl  and  takes  on  a  coarser  material  external  organism,  according  to 
its  dwelling-place  in  each  particular  case. 

This  union  of  sensualism  with  the  maintenance  of  self-snlmsteat 
substantiality  and  c^ipacity  of  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  mind 
pa-ssed  over  to  Bonnet's  countryman,  ItnuituMjtt,  vvlin  corabiited  with 
its  aid  the  psychological  theories  of  the  Encyclopnulists.  He  foiinit 
that  this  characteristic  quality  nf  the  mind,  the  unity  of  its  funotionrf 
evinces  itself  in /t*/i/»j^  (j*e/*/i?ne«*),and  opposeil  this  origimU  uatu*" 


I 


'  The  decisive  transition. writ.ln«  is,r.Unnlnn's  Itrtam. 
*  In  Ilie  PuUntjcucaUa  PhilMi/ithiijues. 


CiiAv.  1, 1 33.]     iTtnaie  Itfeas:  Bonnet^  Roitsitetnt,  Rtic 

mlnoAS  of  its  csBenoe  to  tlie  cold  and  indifferent  mcchauisin  of  ideas, 
which  would  deliose  tlie  luiiul  to  an  uiiLMjnditioual  doiwudcuce  nixin 
the  outer  woHd.  The  feclitig  of  inflividmiHry  rebelled  with  him 
against  a  doctrine  according  to  which  there  is  iiotfaing  in  man's 
consciousneas  bnt  the  play,  as  if  upon  an  indifferent  st;ige,  of  a  mass 
of  foreign  contents  accidentally  coming  together,  which  unite  and 
tlien  separate  agRin.  He  wished  to  bring  out  the  thought  that  it  is 
not  the  case  timt  the  mental  life  merely  takes  ploee  within  us«  but 
that  it  is  mther  true  tliat  we  are  ourselves  present  as  actively  deter- 
mining jtorsonalities.  This  conviction  dictated  Rousseau's  o]>jioni- 
tion  to  the  iutelleotualistie  Enlightenment,  which  in  the  sensualism 
of  Condillac  and  of  the  Encycloixedists  wished  to  reganl  man's  inner 
life  aa  only  a  meclmnical  product  of  sensational  elements  excited 
from  without:  to  psy<hological  atomism  Kousaeau  opposes  the 
principle  of  the  Monadology. 

In  the  same  mauner,  and  perhaps  not  without  influence  from 
Rousseau  in  his  urgunuMits,  St.  Afitrtin  raised  liis  voitie  against  the 
prevailing  system  of  Coudillao ;  he  even  eame  out  of  his  mystical 
retreat  to  protest  in  the  seBslonn  of  the  Efohs  Nonnaf^f^  ag;iinst 
the  superficiality  of  sensualism.  Tlie  ideitlogists,  he  says,  talk  a 
great  deal  alxnit  human  nnture;  but  instead  of  observing  it  they 
devote  their  energies  to  put  it  together  {vonifmacr). 

8.  The  f^rotUsh  jtftffotti-jtftpra  are  the  psychological  opponents  of 
senaualism  in  all  its  I'orum.  The  ritmrnon  ground  on  which  tliia 
contrast  dfvelo[>ed  is  that  of  psychology  regarded  as  philosophy. 
For  /feiV/,  also,  Jind  his  disciples  seek  the  task  of  philnsdphy  in  the 
investigation  of  man  and  his  mental  capacities;  indeed,  they  tixcd 
still  more  energetically  unit  one-sidedly  than  the  various  schords  of 
their  opponents  the  methodical  point  of  view  that  all  philosophy 
must  be  empirical  psychology.  Hut  this  view  of  tlie  human  physi- 
oal  activity  and  its  development  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
of  the  sensualistB.  The  latter  hold  the  simple,  the  formpir  the  com- 
plex, the  latter  the  individual  ideius,  the  fnrnuT  tlin  jnrlgnients,  the 
laltcT  the  «<'iisuous,  the  fiiniuT  the  int^emal,  tlie  hitter  the  particulur, 
the  former  the  general,  to  he  the  original  content  of  the  mind's 
, activity.  Reid  JK'knnwIedges  Ihnt  Berkeley's  idealism  and  Hunie*s 
twptioism  an>  as  correct  c<»ns«»qiipnce8  from  Locke's  princi[th'  as  is 
Hartley's  materialism  \  but  just  the  absurdity  of  these  oousequenct^s 
refutes  the  principle. 

In  op[>o)4itiun  tti  this,  Reid  will  now  apply  the  Raronian  method 
of  induction  to  the  facts  of  inner  perception  in  order  to  attain  by  an 
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analysis  of  these  to  the  ori^imU  truths,  which  axe  giren  from 

beginning  in  couuectiou  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  ud 
which  assert  themselves  in  the  development  of  its  activities  u 
determining  j^rmn/j/M.  Thus,  putting  aside  all  help  of  physiology, 
the  fundamental  science  psychulogy  shall  1>b  pnrfectetl  as  a  kind  <£. 
natural  science  uf  inner  observation.  In  the  solution  of  this  tuk, 
Reid  himself,  and  after  hira  especially  Dugald  JStewartj  develop  i 
considerable  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  vision,  in  the  appr6 
tension  of  the  inner  processes  and  a  great  acuteness  in  the  aualysu 
of  their  essential  content:  a  multitude  of  valuable  obser^'ations ub 
the  gunetio  processes  of  the  mental  life  is  contained  in  their  ert*:.- 
sive  investigations.  And  yet  these  investigations  lack  in  fniitii:.- 
nesB  of  idqas  as  well  as  in  energetically  comprehensive  cogeeej. 
For  they  everywhere  confuse  the  demonstration  of  that  which  cio 
be  discovered  as  universally  valid  content  in  the  psychical  fuiifr 
tions,  with  the  iiu.snmption  that  this  is  also  genetically  the  ori^iul 
and  determining:  and  since  this  philosophy  has  no  other  priuci{ili 
than  that  of  psychological  fact,  it  regards  without  criticism  all 
can  in  this  manner  be  demonstrated  to  be  actual  content  of  mi'Dtol 
activity,  as  seJj'-e-cideiU  truth.  The  sum-total  of  these  principles  is 
designated  as  common  sense,  and  as  .such  i,s  held  to  form  the  supiuiu 
rule  fur  all  iihilosophical  knowledge. 

9.  Jn  the  philosophy  of  the  German  Enlightetunent  all  the* 
tendencies  mingle  with  the  after-workings  of  the  Cartesian  anil 
Luibuiziau  rationalism.  The  twofold  tendency  in  the  method  of 
this  latter  system  had  taken  on  a  fixed  systematic  form  Uiruugh 
the  agency  of  Christian  WotJ".  According  to  him,  all  subjectt 
should  be  regarded  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  otemal 
truths  and  from  that  of  the  contingent  truths :  for  every  provinw 
of  reality  there  is  a  knowledge  through  conceptions  and  another 
through  facts,  an  a  priori  science  proceediug  from  the  intellect  tod 
an  «  posteriori  science  arising  from  perception.  These  two  8cieo«« 
were  to  combine  in  the  result  in  such  a  way  that,  for  example,  em- 
pirical psychology  must  show  the  actual  existence  in  fact  of  all 
those  activities  which,  in  rational  psychology,  were  deduced  froni 
the  mptaphysical  conception  of  the  soul,  and  fr«>m  the  "faculties"  M 
resulting  from  this  conception.  On  the  other  hand,  following  Irfil"*" 
niz's  precedent,  the  distinction  in  value  of  the  two  modes  of  knowl- 
edge was  so  far  refciined  as  to  regard  only  the  intellectual  knowl^dg^ 
as  clear  and  distinct  insight,  while  empirical  (or,  as  they  said 
that  time,  historical)  knowleilge  was  regarded  aa  a  more  or  V 
oKscuro  and  confused  idea  of  things. 

Psychologically,  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge  were  divided,  in 
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acpordance  with  the  Cartpsian  model,  into  the  Wcce  innatm  and  the 
iflecE  adventiUts.  Yet  Wolff  himself,  agreeably  to  the  metaphysical 
direction  of  his  thought,  laid  less  weight  upon  the  genetic  element. 
But  the  op[>osite  was  the  case  witli  his  adherents  and  <i]ipuuenti), 
■who  were  already  standing  nmler  the  inHucnce  of  the  French  and 
English  theories.  The  general  <r«urae  of  the  deveh)pment  was  tliat 
the  importance  which  Leibniz  and  Wolff  had  conceded  to  empiricism 
was  increased  more  and  more  by  the  penetration  of  the  Lockian 
principles.  The  psychological  method  gained  the  prepanderance 
over  the  metaphysica-ontological  step  by  step,  and  within  the  psy- 
ohological  method  incri'.asing  iicincessions  were  made  to  sensuttHsm, 
of  such  a  nature  that  ultimately  not  only  earnest  men  of  science 
like  K(iiliger  and  Lossius,  bnt  especially  a  great  part  of  the  *' popu- 
lar philufiuphers  "  supported  completely  the  doctrine  that  all  human 
ideas  arise  from  sense-perception.  The  motley  and  irregiiliir  series 
of  stages  in  which  this  process  completed  itself  has  only  a  literary- 
historical  interest,'  because  no  new  arguments  came  to  light  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

iJidy  one  uf  these  men  used  the  psych ologico-epLstemologieal 
dualism  wliich  prevailed  in  the  German  philosophy  of  the  Enlight^ 
eninent,  to  make  an  original  and  fruitful  turn.  Heinrich  Lambert, 
who  w^as  fully  abreast  of  the  natural  science  of  his  time,  had 
grown  into  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  matheuialico-logical 
method  as  complet<'ly  as  he  hail  into  an  insight  into  the  worth  of 
px|)erience:  and  in  the  jdienomenology  of  his  New  Organon,  in 
attempting  to  fix  the  limits  fur  tlie  psychological  signiticauce  of 
these  two  elements  of  knowledge,  he  disposed  the  mixtiu-e  of  the 
a  priori  and  a  jtonteriori  constituents  requisite  for  knowing  reality, 
in  a  way  that  led  to  the  distinction  of  form  and  cotitenl  in  ideas.  The 
.^ittent^dements  of  thought,  he  taught,  can  be  given  oidy  by  per- 
''^ption :  but  their  mode  of  connection,  the  form  of  relation  which 
ifl  thought  between  them,  is  not  given  from  without,  but  is  a  proper 
activity  of  the  mini!.  This  distinction  could  be  read  out  of  Locke's 
ambiguous  exposition :  *  but  no  one  had  conceived  it  so  sharply  and 
precisely  from  this  point  of  view  as  Lambert.  And  this  point  of 
rievr  was  of  great  imjxtrtance  for  the  genetic  consideration  of  the 
ideas  of  the  human  mind.  It  followed  from  it,  that  it  was  neither 
possible  to  derive  the  cont^fnt  from  the  mere  form,  nor  the  form  of 
knowledge  from  the  content.     The  first  refuted  the  logical  ratiunal- 

>  a.  W.  Win.lelband,  C/pjw-A.  d.  nnterfn  rhflogophif..  I.  $$  63-&6. 

•  Cf .  tht^  il*>m.mRtraUon  In  G.  HarwnsU'in,  L*>rkp^»  Lehre.  von  der  mejuch- 
lichen  k'rk-ciintnisa  in  Veryleirhnny  init  Lelbnit'  Kritik  denelben  (Lei[«. 
1861,  Abhaadl.  d.  aficJu.  Gu.  d.  WUscnuch.). 
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ism  with  which  Wolff  would  spin  all  ontology  and  metaphysios  out 
from  the  most  general  principles  of  logic,  and  ultimately  from  the 
one  principle  of  contradiction ;  the  other  took  the  basis  away  fnui 
sensualism,  which  thought  that  with  the  contents  of  perception  tha 
knowledge  also  of  their  relations  was  immediately  given.  Out  of 
this  grew  for  the  "  improvement  of  metaphysics "  the  task  of  dis- 
solving out  these  relating  forms  from  the  total  mass  of  experience, 
and  of  making  clear  their  relation  to  content.  But  Ijambert  sought 
in  vain  for  a  single  unifying  principle  for  this  purpose,'  and  hii 
"  Archilektonik"  finally  contented  itself  with  making  a  co11«cUod 
of  them  not  based  on  any  internal  principle. 

10.  While  all  these  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  human  ideas  wen 
flying  about  in  the  literary  market,  the  reconciling  word  upon  thfl 
problem  of  innate  ideas  had  been  long  spoken,  but  was  waiting  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Hanoverian  library  for  the  powerful  effect  which 
its  publioation  was  to  produce.  Leibniz,  in  his  Nouveaux  EataU, 
had  provided  the  Lockian  ideology  with  a  critical  commentary  in 
detail,  and  had  embodied  within  it  the  deepest  thoughts  of  his  phi- 
losophy and  the  tinest  conclusions  of  his  Monadology. 

Among  the  arguments  with  which  Locke  combated  the  doctrios 
that  ideas  were  innate,  had  been  that  with  which  he  maintained 
that  there  could  be  nothing  in  the  mind  of  which  the  mind  knew 
nothing.     This  principle  had  also  been  pronounced  by  him '  in  the 
form  that  the  soul  thinks  not  always.     By  this  principle  the  Car- 
tesian definition  of  the  soul  as  a  res  cogitans  was  brought  into  ques- 
tion :  for  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  substance  cannot  be  denied 
it  at  any  moment.     In  this  sense  the  question  had  been  often  dis- 
cussed between  the  schools.     Leibniz,  however,  was  i>ointed  by  his 
Moniulology  to  a  peculiar  intermediate  position.     Since,  in  his  view, 
the  soul,  like  every  monad,  is  a  "  representing  "  power,  it  must  have 
peroei)tiuns  at  every  moment:   but  since  all  monads,  even  those 
which  constitute  matter,  are  souls,  these  (lerceptions  cannot  pos- 
sibly idl  be  clear  and  distinct.     The  solution  of  the  problem  lies, 
therefore,  again  in  the  conception  of  unconscious  repreHentationa  or 
petites  perceptions  (cf.  above,  §  31).     The  soul  (as  every  monad) 
always  has  ideas  or  representations,  but  not  always  conscious,  not 
always  clear  and  distinct  ideas;  its  life  consists  in  the  development 
of  the  unconscious  to  conscious,  of  the  obscure  and  confused  to  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  or  rejiresentations. 

In  this  aspect  Leibniz  now  introduced  an  extremely  significant 


1  This  is  lH>Ht  seen  in  \m  iuU'reHtiug  currespoii^euce  with  Kant,  printed  iu 
the  worlts  of  tlie  latter. 

2  Essay  II.  1,  10  f. 
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[>nne|ttioii   iiitfl  psyclioloj^y  and  epistpniolopy.     Hfi  distingiiialied 
etwuL'u  thu  sUiU'B  ill  whiuh  the  aoul  merely  has  idfaa,  and  tliose  in 
jrhicb  it  ia  conncwtu  of  them.     The  former  he  designated  Jis  percep- 
tion,   the   latlur  as   apjtt^rrj-pti on.^     Ho   umlertitocxl,   therefore,   by 
^p])erueptiou  the  process  hy  whicli  iiuumiscioiLS,  obscure^  and  uou- 
■used  rvprviienUitiuus  are  raised  into  clear  siid  dibtinat  ooniiuioa»netts, 
Buiil  therohy  rcenf^iiised  hy  the  soul  as  its  own  and  appropriated  by 
W^lf-coiiavioHSixtun.     The  griietid  proei;Bs  of  the  pHycdiirul  lift*  consists 
in  the  ckawjing  of  vncorun:iou«  into  conscious  repreneniaiiona  or  ideas, 
in  tukin^{  up  pcrocptions  into  the  elearnfiss  and  distinctness  of  aelf- 
oou8viu^iin>^stf.     In  the  liffht  of  tlie  Mumulology  Leibniz's  metltodo- 
Logioal  view  of  the  empiriual  or  contingent  truthn  (cf.  S  30,  7)  took 
on  a  peculiar  colouring.    The  fact  that  the  mouotls  have  no  windows 
makes  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  perception  metaphysically  as  a 
working  of  things  ui>on  the  soul : '  the  ideas  of  sense,  or  sense-pres- 
entations, must  nither  be  thought  as  activities  which  the  soul,  by 
Brirtue  of  the  ])re-estiibli»hcd  haniinny,  iluvelojis  in  an  ubsiniro  and 
Bonfused  manner   (iia  petitea  ftcrceptions),  and  the  transformation 
^hieb  takes  place  in  them  Cim  he  reganled  only  as  a  process  of 
making  them  distinct  and  of  irlearing  them  up,  —  as  a  taking  up  into 

rlf-i'onftriousness,  ;ia  nppftrfjttiojt. 
Seiiitibility  and  undnrttUtniUiiy,  tlie  distinction  between  which  with 
Ixtihnis  ooincides  with  that  of  different  degrees  of  olearnesa  and 
distinctness,   have,  theri'fi)re,  in  his  view,  the  same  conUMit.  only 
that    the    former    has    in    obscure    and    con  fused    reju'eseutation 
■jrhat  the  latter  possesses  as   clear  and  distinct.     Nothing  comes 
Int<»  the  soul  from  without;   that  whi(di  it  consciously  represents 
has  been   alrcmily  uneonsciously  coutaincfl   within   it:    and  on  the 
kther  hamt,  the  soul  cannot  bring  forth  anything  in  its  conscious 
Hdcas  which  has  not  been  within  it  from  tho  beji^inning.     Hence 
^jcibuiz  must  decide  that  in  a  certiiiu  semic,  that  is.  uncoiisciuusly, 
all  nloas  arc  innate ;  and  that  in  :inother  sense,  that  is,  consciouijly,  no 
^idea  is  innate  in  the  hiiunn  soul.     He  designates  this  relation,  which 
piul  iK'cn  previously  skctehe<l  in  tlic  principles  of  the  Moniulolngy, 
by  till'  name  virtmil  innnffWHn  of  iilt^iut. 

This  thought,  which  is  at  once  ti-cated  as  the  controlling  point  of 

new  at  tho  ti|>ontng  of  the  jVeic  EnMiya,  is  carried  out  especially 

vitli  reference  to  the  universal  or  eternnl  truths.     This  wits  indeed 

tie  htirning  ({uestion:  here  the  one  |>urty  (the  Meo-Vlatouists,  and 

part  the  Cartesians)  maintiiined  that  these  were  innate  "actu- 

>  PHm.  (Ip.  la  iVnt.  fl  dc  tn  Griirf,  4,  where  the  relaUonship  wIUi  the  Locklan 
iWflerlh-n  ronir«  nut  stnjngly  ;  .Voup.  Sm.  II.  H,  4. 
^N.S.  IV.  4,  6. 
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ally,"  aa  fully  formed  (fertige)  tmths;  the  others  (Hobbes,  oad 
in  part  Locko)  would  explain  them  fruiu  the  couperatiou  of  sei 
tional  elements.  Leibniz,  however,  tarries  out  the  thought  tl 
such  principles  are  nontained  already  in  perception,  vks  petitespei 
tions,  that  is,  as  the  invohiictary  forms  of  rehUing  thought,  but  tl 
after  this  unconscious  einployuieut  of  tlieiu  they  are  apiwrceivi 
that  is,  raised  to  clear  and  distinct  conscionsncss  and  so  recogni 
in  connection  with  experience.  The  form  of  the  soul's  aotiriu 
which  is  afterwards  brought  to  clearness  and  distiuctuess  of  infl- 
lectual  apprehension  as  a  universal  principle,  an  eternal  tnitli, 
iulieres  already  in  the  sensuous  representation,  though  unclear  and 
confused.  Hence  while  Louke  ]iad  appropriated  for  Ids  owii  use  the 
scholastic  principle  nihil  est  in  ititetlectu  quod  non  fuerit  in  WMN, 
Leibniz  adds  thereto  nisi  inteUectus  tpse.^ 

U.  AVlien  the  Nonwaux  Essais  were  printed  in  17(55,  they  excited 
great  attention.  Leasing  was  translating  them.  That  the  life  of 
the  snul  tnins<-ends  all  tliiit  i.s  d^^ar  and  distinctly  conscious,  and  il 
nnited  in  obacurely  presaged  depths,  was  an  insight  of  the  highi:«t 
value  for  the  litt^ratiire:  which  was  just  struggling  out  of  the  intcN 
lectual  dryness  of  the  Enlightenment,  and  out  of  insipid  correctnwj 
to  an  utifolding  full  uf  genius^  —  and  an  insight  all  the  more  viUna- 
ble  as  coining  from  the  same  thinker  that  Uernmny  hnnourr^d  M  tlw 
father  and  hero  of  its  Enlightenment.  In  this  direction  Leibnii 
worked  especially  upon  Herder:  we  see  it  not  only  in  his  »sth*!tio 
views,'  but  i^tiU  niord  in  his  prize  essay  '*0d  the  Knowing  and  Fwl* 
ingof  the  Human  Soul." 

Under  the  preponderance  of  the  methodological  point  of  view.tliR 
Leibuizo-Wulffiau  school  had  strained  tlie  opposition  Ix'tween  rational 
and  empirical  knowledge  iu*  far  iia  po.ssibb',  and  had  treated  under- 
standing and  sensibility  as  two  separate  faculties.  The  Berlin 
Aciidemy  hail  wished  to  see  the  mutual  relation  of  these  twos^'pa- 
rated  powers,  and  the  share  which  each  has  in  human  knowii'dg*'i 
investigated:  Herder  played  the  true  Leibniz  —  as  the  latter  luul 
developed  himself  in  the  A'owreuw.T  Essain  —  against  the  prevailing 
system  of  the  schools  whon  he  enipluisised  in  his  treatise  the  livinj? 
unity  of  man's  psychical  life,  and  showed  tliat  sensibility  and  untie^ 
standing  are  not  two  different  sources  of  knowledge,  but  only  tbf 
different  stages  of  one  and  the  same  living  activity  with  which  the 
monad  comprehends  the  universe  within  itself.  All  the  ideas  will' 
which  the  soul  raises  itself  in  its  dei-c lopment,  step  by  step,  from  tlif- 
consciousness  of  its  immediate  environment  to  the  knowledge  o* 

1  JVouv.  Em.  XL  1,  2.  '  Cf.  priDcipally  Uie  fourth  KrilhcM  WUlddnok 
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harmony  of  the  universe,  are  iuuatc  within  the  soul  as  internal 
powers.  This  Jeepor  unity  of  sensibility  and  understandiug,  Herder 
callfd  ffrling;  iind  in  this  also  in  his  inquiry  as  tu  the  '*Orij^in  of 
Language/'  he  found  the  function  which  embraces  all  senses  like  a 
nuityf  and  by  means  of  which  the  psycho-physical  raechanisui  of 
producint?  and  hearing  sounds  {Tbnens  aud  Morens)   is  raised  to 

rcome  the  expression  of  thought. 
12.    More  important  still  was  another  effect  of  the  work  of  Leib- 
niz.    It  was  no  loss  a  thinker  than  Kant  who  undertook  to  build  up 
tho  doctrine  of  tlie  Nmiveaux  Eioiais  into  a  system  (if  episteuiology 
cf.  $  54,  12).     The  Koiiigaberg  philosopher  was  stimulated  by  that 
rork  to  one  of  the  most  imjiortant  turns  in  his  devidopment,  and 
pmpletod  it  in  bis  Inautfurai  Di»9ertation}     He  h;Ld  alreutly  grown 
of  the  Wolffian  so  hoed- metaphysics  and  ha<l  been  long  employed 
ritJ»  the  examination  of  the  empirical  theories,  and  yet  could  not 
Ktisfy  himself  with  them.'    On  the  contrary,  he  was  proceeding  in 
the  direction  of  establisliing  metaphysics  ujKtn  a  new  basis,  and  was 
following  I^mbert's  attemjtts  to  nuike  a  l)eginning  at  \i\G  work  in 
eonnection  with  the  distinction  of  form  and  eo:itent  in  knowledge. 
Vow  Leibniz  showed  with  reference  to  the  "eternal  truths"  that 
they  inhered   already  as  involuntaiy  relating   forms  witbin  sense 
experience  itself,  to  be  raised  and  brought  to  clear  and  distinct  oon- 
•riousnesft  by  the  refiecttou  of  the  understanding.     This  principle  of 
virtual  innateness  is  the  nerve  of  Kant's  Inaugund  Dimetiaiion :  the 
physical  truths  lie  in  the  soul  as  laws  of  its  activity,'  to  enter 
hto  vtire  function  on  occasion  of  experience,  and  then  to  become 
rtlject  and  content  of  the  knowledge  of  the  understanding. 
Kant  now  applies  this  point  of  view  in  a  new  and  fruitful  manner 
^toiensuous  knowledge.     From  methoilical  reasons  he  opjwsed  this  to 
tntelleotual  knowledge  much  more  sharply  even  than  the  Wolflians : 
■but  on  tins  account  the  question  for  him  was,  whether  there  are 
krrba|ui  in  the  world  of  the  senses  just  such  original  form-relations 
fas  hjul  been  pointe<l  out  in  the   intellectual  world  by  I^eibniz  and 
reoogntsod  by  Kant  himself  (cf.  §  8,  and  the  whole  Bectio  TV.  of  the 
tnatiBe  D^  mundi  tt^nsihilin  et  intfllujibtUs  fortna  et  pn'ncipiis)  :  and 
thus  he  discovered  the  ''pure  Forms  of  the  sensibility  '* —  ajxice  and 
time.     They  are  not  innate  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  acquired,  yet 
not  abstracted   from  the  data  of   sensibility,  but   ab  ifim   mnUtM 

'  Tlip  dcpendrnrp  of  thto  eaaay  upon  tho  XntirfinMr  JSMaU  ban  bopii  ithown  by 
{■W.  Windrll.aiul,   Virrtrljahnthr.  f.  vitmrntH-h.  I'fiitnn..  I..  187''s  pp  i^tl  fl. 

*11it>*  is  Wpt  pnjvwi  by  the  p«»ny  wliii'h  ajiiMirfntly  Htnii>jK  (aiiliottl  removed 
■  iu*'tApby>ii(»,  TTIiif  DrtniM  nfn  Uhnut  Srfr.     rf,  aUn  Part  VI,  tth.  1. 
' /h-  Mnniii  S^na.  et  Int.,  j  U:  iUintur  jv-r  ijamm  mUuram  inteUccima.     Cf. 
\  fi,  abo  the  ooroUiuy  to  5  3. 
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actione  secundum  perpfituas  leges  senta  9tta  coordinaiUe  [from  thlj 
very  actiou  of  the  mind  co-ordinating  ite  senRations  according 
peri>etual  l.iwa],  iind  likt*  the  intollectiml  Forms  they  are 
by  attending  tn  tite  niinil's  activity  uu  tjucuiiiuu  al  experieDcti,— t 
business  ol  inatUematius. 

Another  foiraulation  wns  given  to  the  principle  of  virtual  iniufa 
ness  l)y  Tfteim.  He  wrote  his  essays  on  Ituiuau  uature  and  itij 
development  under  tlie  impret^siun  received  from  Kant's  Inaugiirdm 
Dxasf.rtiVUnt.  Up,  too,  declares  tlmt  thn  "aete  of  thought"  ore  thfi 
first  original  ruUtion-thuu^dits  {VerhaltninHgetlankt'n)  \  we  leuil 
them  by  aptdying  them  when  wo  tliink;  and  thus  they  pravcj 
themaelvnH  to  bu  the  hutHrtil  hum  of  Ihotujht,  Tho  universal  jirio-l 
nj])lea  whif^h  lie  at  thn  ba^iii  of  all  pliilos(i]i]iit'al  knowledgi}  ai 
iicconlinuly,  "subjective  iieccisgities "  in  whicli  the  esseutuU  uatiut 
of  tho  thinking  soul  itself  comes  to  consciousness. 

§  34.  Knowledge  of  the  Outer  World. 

The  background  of  all  these  thaoriea  is  their  eptstemologictl  pa^j 
post-  This,  however,  assumes  from  the  beginning  a  Bomewb 
narrower  place  under  the  presupposition  of  the  naive  realism  wli 
became  attaohed  to  the  Cartesian  metaphysics.  The  priocipltt  of 
the  coijito  tryu  sum  made  the  self-knowledge  of  the  mind's  iijuutr 
appear  as  the  original  certainty,  as  that  which  was  seU-t-vident  and 
immediately  free  from  doubt;  hut  the  greater  the  differenoo  in  kiud 
which  wiLs  iioneeived  to  exist  between  the  world  of  eonseiousnfa 
and  that  of  space  and  hodii'S,  tlio  greater  tlie  difiitmltiea  tli^U  |i»> 
flented  themselves  with  reference  to  tiie  possibility  of  knuH'iiiK  tbis 
latter  world.  This  fact  wiis  taught  at  once  by  the  n»otai>IijBi«tl 
development  immediately  after  Descai-tos  (cf.  §  31),  and  the  saiw 
WAS  now  rejteated  in  the  most  various  forms  in  eonnwtiou  with  the 
translation  of  these  same  thoughts  into  the  language  uf  em}iirial 
psychology  and  seiiaualism. 

There  is  thug  in  the  epiftteninlogy  nf  modern  philosophy  fn>n»  ite 
begiruiing  a  AUjiprini'ily  altrihnfrd  tn  inner  exjieneurp,  by  virtna  <^' 
which  kwiideilg«  of  the.  outer  world  bratmea  problenuiticaL  In  thii  w 
after-working  of  tlio  Turmiuiam,  with  which  th»'  Middle  A^'s  1*^ 
ended,  lisserts  itself  thnuighout  tlie  whole  extent  of  moilcrn  tlioiijiiiit 
as  a  determining  mode  of  view :  the  heterogeneity  of  the  outer 
and  inner  worhls  gives  tJie  mind  a  proud  feeling  of  a  substootial 
quality  pcM-ubar  to  itself  as  puntra.stL'.d  with  things,  but  at  tho  «»w* 
time  a  certain  degree  of  iineeitftinty  and  donhtfulnoss  in  ori»ntin( 
itself  in  this  world  wEiieli  is  tu  it  strange  and  fureign.     In  thiA  «*»/ 
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rery  etatement  of  tlie  fumlamental  problem  in  the  pliilosophy  of 

Eie  Enlightenmont  sitows  iU<p-\f  to  be  an  echo  of  that  deepening 

thf  mind  within  itsulf,  that  pluciu};^  of  conapioiisiK^Sfl  upon  ait  inde- 

liMit  Uisia  over  ag-ainst  tho  outer  wmld,  with  whicli  the  auuient 

ulo8i»pliy  ended  its  course.     In  this  was  rooted  the  power  of  the 

kiij^istinian  spirit  ovur  inodom  philosophy. 

1.    The  preponderance  of  the  inner  experience  asserts  itself  very 

ongly  also  with  Locke,  although  in  principle  he  pbced  sensation 

isi%I  reflection  upon  an  equaUty  psycbolngically,  and  in  his  ficenctio 

eory  even  made  the  latter  dependent  upon  the  former.    But  iu 

saifPiin}^  the  epistemoloi;ical  values  this  illation  is  at  once  reversed 

the  spirit  of  tho  (*art4'siau  principles.     For  the  dniilism  of  finite 

labulancos  which  tlie  f^reat  Fruiieh  niet:ipliy8iuian  had  pru|>uundud  is 

|uietly  iulmdueed  by  lK>i*ki'  in  ronjunetiun  with  tho  dnalism  uf  the 

nurres  of  exjierionce  :  sensatiun  is  desi^^icd  to  furnish  knuwlud^e  of 

tie  corporeal  outer  world,  reflection  to  ^ive  knowledge  of  the  iictivities 

[of  the  mind  itself:  and  in  this  emisidcration  it  is  uaturnlly  found 

ttliat  the  lattt'r  is  much  imiru  8uite4l  to  its  task  than  the  former. 

lOur  kDowle<l)<e  of  our  owu  states  is  itUutiive  and  the  most  certain  of 

[illi  and  with  a  knuwlml^'c  of  our  states  we  are  at  the  sflme  time 

[perfectly  and  undoulitcdly  sure  of  our  own  existence  also.     Locke 

enti  this  doctrine  of  the  certiiinty  uf  knowledge  of  self  with 

fftn  almost  verlml  adherence  to  Descartes,'    With  reference  to  our 

[knowUnlgo  of  the  roriioreftl  world,  t>n  the  other  hand,  his  attitude 

■  mueh  more  reserved.     Such  a  knowledge  is  possible  only  tlirough 

tion  ;  and  although  it  still  deserves  the  name  knowledtje,  it  yet 

otniipleto  certainty  and  adequacy.     Primarily,  it  is  only  the 

Fprflftf*nco  of  tlie  ide:t  in  tho  mind  ttuit  is  intuitively  certain;  tlmt  % 

Itliing  enrmsjMnids  to  the  idea  is  not  intuitively  cerUiin,  and  demon* 

^■tr.iliou   cau  at  most  teach   tlmt  there  is  a  thin^  there,  but  o^n 

preilii'jitc  nothiu)^  concerning  tins  thing. 

To  bu  suru«  Loeke  is  not  at  all  iu  agreement  with  himself  on  this 
point.  In  connection  with  his  theory  of  the  ideiis  of  sensation,  he 
ailopts  the  do-trine  of  the  intellmtual  nitture  uf  the.  sense  qualities 
quite*  in  tho  f(»rm  workeil  out  by  lK'scartc*a  (ef.  9  'M,  *J),  designates 
them  happily  by  the  distinction  of  jirinmry  and  secondary  qualities, 
add*,  as  tertiary  cpialities,  such  powers  :w  express  the  relation  of  one 
body  to  another,  declares  primary  qualities  to  \w  thost*  which  really 
bnlong  ti>  l)ndieR  in  themselves,  and  mckniis.  also,  impenetrability 
in  this  class,  in  addition  tu  those  asKigned  to  it  by  Descartes,  Ab 
Qompared  with  the  doetriue   of  llobbes,  this  is  in  its  essence  a 
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decided  relapse  into  the  mode  of  thought  of  Democritus  and  Epicn 
as  is  shown,  also,  in  the  fact  that  Locke  follows  the  theory  i 
images  iu  tnieing  atitiiulatiuiis  to  the  affection  of  the  nerve?  by 
luiuute  particles  streaming  out  from  objects.'  On  the  whole,  tL-  ff^ 
fore,  the  fundatneutal  Cartesian  basis  ot  mathematical  knowledgi 
of  Nature  ia  here  reartirmed  and  even  more  widely  extende<L 

But  I^ocke's  decision  in  connection  with  his  analysis  of  tlie  ideft 
of  substance  lias  an  entirely  different  purport.  Like  Occam,  li* 
distinguishes  from  intuitive  knowledge  and  knowledge  given  by 
sensation,  demonstrative  knowledge:  this  has  to  do,  not  with  the 
relation  of  ideas  to  the  outer  world,  but  with  the  relation  of  ;- 
to  one  another,  fn  its  value  as  kuoxvludge  it  stands  after  the  i:,t.- 
tive,  but  superior  to  the  sensitive."  Veinongtrative  thinkintf  is  ibfJi 
conceivL'd  of  entirely  tenninittticathj,  something  as  iu  the  case  of 
Hohbes,  as  a  reckoning  with  concept  signs.  The  necessity  attarb- 
ing  to  the  demonstration  holds  only  within  the  world  of  ideas;  U 
concerns,  a.s  one  ula^s^  general  or  ubstraet  ideas  to  which  no  pnii*.- 
reality  correapomla  in  natnra  rermn.  If  ideas  are  once  pr-M:it, 
judgments  may  be  formed  concerning  the  relations  which  rxitt 
between  them,  quite  apart  from  any  refercuce  to  the  things  then- 
selves;  and  it  is  with  such  judgments  alone  that  demonstntin 
knowledge  has  to  do.  Such  "complex"  ideaa  are  thoughr-tkinyt, 
whirh,  after  they  have  \w.n  fixed  hy  detinition,  can  enter  into  Ui* 
union  with  others  determined  iu  each  case  by  the  re8j)ectjve  con- 
tents, without  thereby  acquiring  any  relation  to  the  outside  worlA 
Among  these  modes  of  union,  tliat  which  is  expressed  by  the  «to» 
of  subatance  {the  category  of  inherence)  is  conspicuous  in  an  especial 
manner.  For  all  other  contents  and  relations  can  bo  thought  only 
as  belonging  to  aome  substance.   This  relation,  therefore,  has  Keality, 

—  the  idea  of  substance  is,  according  to  Locke's  expression,  ectyftl 

—  but  only  in  the  sense  that  we  are  forced  to  assume  a  real  suhstnle 
for  tho  miulets  given  in  particular  ideas,  without  being  able  to  wait 
&ny  assertion  as  to  what  this  suKstrate  itself  is.  HubHtance  is  the 
supporter^  itself  unknown,  of  known  qualities,  which  we  have  oa«- 
sion  to  assume  belong  together. 

This  view  that  substances  are  unknownble  does  not,  indonl 
hinder  Locke  from  taking  in  hand  at  another  passage,'  in  an  cntu-c^ 
Cartesian  fashion,  a  division  of  all  substances  into  "  cogitative  anii 
incogitative."     On  the  other  band,  he  applies  the  view  to  his  Ireat- 

>  E$M^,  IL  8,  7  ff.     Cr.  aUn  B.  KCltttimucr.  Zur  VuryrBchiekte  dto  i<faaiUHU 
itnd  Krilicismitg  ( Freibarc,  1B82),  and  Geil,  tin.  I'il.,  iip.  Ofl  fl. 
s  lb,  IV.  2. 
•  111.  II   2.1,  20;  IV.  10,9. 
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at  of  the  cogiio  ergo  svm.     This  prinoiple  he  names  over  entirely 

the  metajihyHieuI    reiilm   into  that  of  empiriniil  psychology. 

^rbiinty  is  frir  hiui  thai  of  the  "iutetu:il  seuse";  mtuitiuu  in 

I  <ja8C  refers  only  to  our  states  iiinl  ac-tivitirs,  not  to  our  essence ; 

■hows  lis,  indeetl,  iiiiiuediately  and   without  doubt,  that  we  are, 

Bt  uot  what  wu  are.     The  (question  as  to  the  substance  of  the  soul 

accordingly  the  question  also  as  to  its  relation  to  the  body)  is 

I  inoapablu  of  nu  answer  as  tlie  question  as  to  tiie  '*  what "  of  any 

BbstATice  wliatever. 

Ni'Vortheloss,  Loeke  holds  it  to  be  possible  to  gain  a  demonxtmtive 
rrtuinty  of  the  exialeiice  of  fjod.  For  this  pur|XJ8e  he  adopts  the 
st  uf  tlie  Cartesian  pnitifs  (cf.  §  30,  5)  in  a  somewhat  inixlified 
furu,  and  adds  the  ordinary  CKismologie^l  argument  An  intinitej 
eternal,  and  perfect  being  must  I>e  thought,  an  ultimate  eause  of 
lite  liubstancea  of  which  uiau  intuitively  knows  himself  to  be  one. 
So  manifold  and  full  of  contradictions  are  the  motifa  which  cross 
liOcke's  doetrino  of  knowUMlgo.  The  exposition,  apiwrently  so 
'and  trauHpiirent,  to  which  he  diluted  Cartesiaiiisni,  glides  over 
and  away  from  the  eddies  which  com.o  up  out  of  the  dark  depths  of 
its  historical  presupf)ositions.  But  as  the  nnibiguous,  tndetermiuate 
loture  of  his  j>svchuIogy  unfolded  itself  in  the  antithesis  in  the  fol- 
lowing developments,  so^  too,  this  epistemological  metaphysics  offered 
points  of  departure  for  the  most  varii-i!  transfurmatituis. 

2.  The  verj'  fii-st  of  these  shows  an  audacious  energy  of  oue-sided- 
Deui  in  contntst  with  the  intlecisiveness  of  Ixjcke.  Bvrhrtft/  brought 
the  aacendency  of  inner  exi>erience  to  complete  dominance  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  wavering  position  which  Loi-ke  hud  taken  upon  the 
quetttiou  as  to  the  knowledge  of  Ixxlies.  This  he  did  with  the  aid 
of  his  extreme  Nominalism  and  with  a  return  to  the  dnrtrines  of 
Hriblies.  I/e  demoliahed  the  concfj>tion  of  corporettJ  substance,  Ac- 
conling  to  the  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  it  was 
J^l^^ut  tt  part  of  that  complex  of  ideas  which  perception  presents 
^^^Hpody  should  lie  separated  out,  and  another  part  retained  as 
■Inn7r«»n1 ;  but  this  distinction,  as  Uobbes  had  already  taught 
(rf.  §  ^(1.  2),  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  erroneous.  The  "mathe- 
matioal  *'  qualities  of  Imdies  are  as  truly  ideas  within  us  as  the 
sense  qualities,  ;intl  Berkeley  had  demonstrated  exactly  this  point 
with  aimlogous  arguments  in  liis  Theory  of  l'7»ion.  He  attacks  the 
warrant  of  the  distinction  of  Descartes  (and  of  Dentocntus).  But 
while,  aeeording  to  this  view,  all  qualities  of  iKxliea  without  excep- 
tion are  ideas  iii  us,  Locke  has  retained  as  their  real  supporter  a 
su[>erf1iious  urkknowable  "suKstince  "  ;  in  a  similar  way  others  speak 
of  matter  as  the  substrate  of  sensible  qualities. 
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But  in  all  these  cases,  says  Berkeley,  it  is  demanded  of  ai  tt 
regard  an  abstraction  as  the  auly  actual  reality.  Abstract  ideu, 
however,  do  uofc  exist,  —  they  do  not  exist  even  in  the  mind,  to  ut 
nothing  of  existing  in  nutttra  rettmi.  Locko  was  then  quite  right  la 
saying  that  no  one  could  kuow  this  "aubatanco":  do  one  can  em 
think  it;  it  is  a  fiction  of  tlie  schools.  For  the  naive  uuUBCioiuii«i, 
for  "common  sense,"  whose  cause  Berkeley  professes  to  inaiutiiia 
against  the  artilicial  subtlety  of  philosophers,  bodies  are  just  exaclly 
what  is  perceived,  no  more  and  no  lessj  it  is  only  the  philosupht-n 
wlio  aeek  fi)r  something  else  behind  what  is  perceived,  —  suiuntlita^ 
mysterious,  abstraet,  of  which  they  thetnselve.i  cannot  say  wlul  It 
is.  For  tlie  unperverted  mind,  body  is  what  one  aees,  t«>ur-lii% 
tastea,  smells,  and  licars :  its  esst  is  percipL 

Body  is  then  nothing  but  a  complex  of  khaa.  If  we  nbetruft  Imb 
a  cherry  all  the  qualities  which  can  be  perceived  thrnngh  any  <>(  lln 
senses,  what  is  left  ?  ^otliing.  The  ideah'gm  which  seA  in  a  bmly 
nothing  farther  than  a  bundle  of  ideas  is  the  view  of  the  oumnioi 
uiau }  it  sliouUl  bo  thitt  uf  philosophers  also.  Bodies  possess  u 
other  reality  than  that  of  bfihig  perceived.  It  is  false  to  sQppOM 
that  there  is  in  arlditiim  to  this  a  substance  inherent  within  them, 
whifh  "appeara  "  in  their  fjualities.  They  are  nothing  bnt  the  »um 
of  these  qualities. 

In  reply  to  the  question  that  lies  close  at  baud,  iu  what  the  difftr 
ence  consists  between  the  "  real "  or  actual  body  and  that  which  'n 
only   imagined  or  dreamed  of,  if  all   bodies   are  only  perceivnifc 
Berkeley   answers    with   a  spiriluaUslie  vittaphysics.      The  ideil 
which  constitute  the  existence  of  the  outer  world  are  activities  rf 
spirits.     Of  the   two   Cartesian  worlds   only  one   has   suhstiintial 
existence ;  only  the  res  co'jitantes  ai*e  real  substances,  the  res  rjf*n*» 
are  tlieir  ideas.     But  to  finite  spirits  the  ideas  are  g(mn,  and  iht 
origin  of  all  ideas  is  to  he  .sought  only  in  the  infinite  Spirit,  in  God. 
The  reality  of  bodies  consists,  therefore,  in  this,  that  their  iilens  if« 
comiaunicftted  by  God  to  finite  spirits,  and  the  order  of  succeswoa 
in  which  God  habitually  docs  this  we  call  Ift/rs  of  Nnt»re.    W-vrt 
Bishop  Berkeley  finds  no  metaphysical  difficulty  in  sujiiK>sinff  that 
God  under  certain  circuinstaucos  departs  from  the  nsual  onler  for 
some  especial  end,  and  in  thi.s  case  man  speaks  of  miracles.    On  ih* 
other  hand,  a  body  is  unreal  which  is  prespiitfd  only  in  the  iiwli- 
vidual  mind  according  to  the  mechanism  of  memory  or  iinagiustion. 
and  without  being  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  the  miml  by 
God.     And  finally,  since  the  actual  corporeal  world  is  thus  ehanpil 
into  a  system  of  ideas  willed  by  God,  the  purposivrness  which  iw 
arrangement  and  t)ie  order  of  its  changes  exhibit  gives  rise  to  uo 
further  problem. 
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The  parallelisiu  between  this  iufureuoe  from  Locko  and  that 
hich  MuJeliram'-he  hod  drawn  from  Dnsoartes  is  uniuistukablti;  und 
Malebrauehe  and  Berkeley  are  also  at  oue  in  holding  that  God  alone 
M  the  active  forr«  in  the  worlds  and  tliat  no  individual  ihin^^  is 
liontly  0|>orHtive;  (cf.  §  31,  8).  It  ia  extremely  interesting  to  see 
iw  the  extreme  Keali^m  of  the  Frenrihmun  and  thu  extreme 
Nouimilism  of  the  Englishman  amount  to  the  same  thing.  The 
nds  on  which  the  views  are  based  cuuhl  not  be  more  different : 
result  ia  tlie  same.  Fur  what  still  soptiratcd  the  two  could  be 
easily  removed  out  of  the  way.  This  was  i>rored  hy  a  eontoniponiry 
and  cuuntrvman  of  Heikeley's,  Arthur  Cottier  (1G80-1T3'J)  iu  his 
int<*n'!ituig  treatise  Ctavia  I'/tireymlig}  Mulebranehe,'  indeed,  aa  a 
Cartesian,  had  not  directly  demurred  to  the  reality  uf  the  coriwreal 
world,  but  hail  hold  that  we  coidd  understand  the  knowledge  of  this 
world  by  man,  only  on  the  hypotheHis  that  the  ideits  uf  budies  in 
Qod  Mxe  the  common  oiigiunl,  in  accordance  with  which  (led  pro* 
dnoM,  on  the  one  hand,  the  actual  botlies,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
idMW  of  these  Iwdies  in  tinite  minds.  Collier  showed  now  that  in 
this  theorj'  the  reality  of  the  corjioi-eal  world  played  a  completely 
su).N*r1hioti8  rMo:  since  no  aetual  relation  bctwt?en  the  coritorcal 
world  and  hunmn  ideas  is  assumed,  the  value  of  human  ideas  for 
knowledge  remains  quite  the  same  if  we  jK>Bit  only  an  ideal  cor- 
poreal  world  iu  God,  and  regard  Uiis  as  the  real  object  of  human 
knowliHlge. 

The  idi-alism,  which  .proceeded  in  tins  way  from  the  cogito  *rf/o 
#Hm  aluiig  several  {uttlis,  was  attended  by  still  aiiuther  jiunuhix  as 
a  bjr-product,  wliich  is  occasionally  mentioned  iu  the  literature  of 
the  eif^htoenth  century  without  any  detinite  name  or  form.  Each 
individual  mind  has  certain,  intuitive  kiiowledge  only  of  itself  and 
of  iu  states,  nor  does  it  know  anything  of  other  minds  except 
tbroogh  iditas,  which  refer  primarily  to  bodies  and  by  an  argument 
from  analogy  are  interpreted  to  indicate  minds.  U,  hoivcver,  the 
wliole  corporeal  world  is  only  an  idea  in  the  mind,  every  individual 
is  ultimat4*1y  certain  only  of  his  own  existence;  the  reality  of  all 
eUe.  all  other  minds  not  excluded,  is  problematical  and  caimot  be 
demr>n8trate<L  This  doctrine  was  at  that  time  designated  as 
EgoisiA,  now  it  is  usually  called  SolipMimi.     It  is  a  metaphysical 

1  yiui  alt»n»tirfl  title  nf  ttin  book  reads,  A  AVu  Inquiry  ajttr  Truth.  Mnff 
a  DtmoiutmUon  uf  »/«•  Sun-Hri»teHtr  or  /mpouthUUy  (\f  an  Kxtrntut  W'^rfd 
(Lomt.  112;t).  Ii  w«n  i'«iiit)l  lom-iln-r  with  UcrVi-lcy'a  tn-niU«  In  ilif  Ct-niisn 
"  Offttrrtion  uf  thr  Priurtj}<il  H'Hliti^ti  \rh{rh  denfi  Uu  Reality  of  thir  ow« 
B^wfjr  (  .'/)  »aii  itf  ihf  trhitlf  Citrparfiil  ll'urlil,"  by  KHclu'nbnch  (Roatook,  17ud). 

'  WliHsr  tt'H'iriiK' hiid  Lhtoiih- kiio^Mi  in  l-^nirlntid  by  iliv  iMCi<ncf  especially  of 
John  .Vurrli  {Euai  d'un  Tfievrie  <Iu  Monde  Jdful,  Loml.  1704). 
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sport  which  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  individual ;  for  tU 
soli]]SL8t  refutes  himself  hj  beginiiing  to  prove  his  dootnus  In 
others. 

Thus,  fuHowitig  iu  the  train  of  the  Meditaiiona,  in  which  I>escaTii-! 
recognised  aeU-consciousness  as  the  rescuing  rock  in  the  aea  nl 
doubt,  the  result  was  lintilly  reached  wliich  Kaut  later  characterised 
as  a  scandal  to  philosophy ;  namely,  that  a  proof  was  demanded  for 
the  reality  of  the  outer  world,  aud  none  adequate  could  be  foiuuj. 
The  Frp.nrih  materialists  declared  that  Iterkeley's  doctrine  waa  &n 
insane  delusion,  but  was  irrefutable. 

3.  Tlie  transformation  of  Lockers  doctrine  by  Berkeley  lemli. 
farther  in  a  direct  line  to  Iltntie's  theory  of  knowledge.  To  tb* 
nominalistio  denial  of  abstract  idciis  the  {]enetrative  and  profoood 
Scot  a4>tached  his  distinction  of  all  intellectual  functions  into  iui' 
prcssions,  and  ideas  which  are  copies  of  impressions;  and  coiuciilcut 
with  his  distinction  is  that  of  intuitive  and  demonstrative  knowl- 
edge. Each  kind  of  knowledge  has  its  own  kind  of  certiinty. 
Intuitive  knowlerlge  consists  simply  in  the  affirmation  of  actually 
present  impressions.  What  impressions  I  have,  I  can  der'lare  with 
absolute  certainty.  I  can  make  no  mistake  iu  this,  in  so  far  as  I 
keep  within  the  boumls  of  simply  stating  that  I  have  a  perception 
possessing  this  or  that  siniplw  or  complex  content,  without  adding 
any  conceptions  which  would  put  any  interpretation  upon  this 
content. 

■  As  among  the  most  important  of  these  impressions  which  hav« 
immediate  intuitive  certaiiLty  Hume  reckons  the  relations  in  space 
and  time  of  the  contents  of  sensation,  —  the  fixing  of  the  co-exist- 
ence or  sunceasion  of  elementary  impressions.  The  spatial  order  in 
which  the  contents  of  perception  present  themselves  is  undoubtedly 
given  immediately  with  the  contents  themselves,  and  we  likewise 
possess  a  sure  iraprossinn  as  to  whether  the  different  contents  aw 
perceived  at  the  same  time  or  in  succession.  Ct^ntiffuitf/  in  spat* 
and  time  is  therefore  intuitively  given  together  with  the  Lmprea- 
sions,  and  of  these  facts  tlie  human  mind  posse.sses  a  knowledge 
which  is  perfectly  certain  and  in  nowise  to  be  questioned.  Only* 
in  characterising  Hume's  doctrine,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tbiil 
this  absolutely  certain  matter-of-fact  quulity,  wluch  belongs  to 
impressions,  is  solely  that  of  their  presence  as  mental  states.  In 
this  meaning  and  restriction  intuitive  knowledge  embraces  not  only 
the  facts  of  inner  experience,  but  also  tliose  of  outer  experience,  hvX 
at  the  price  of  recognising  that  the  latter  are  properly  only  species 
of  the  former,  —  a  knowledge,  that  is,  of  mental  states. 

Contiguity  in  space  and  time  is,  however,  but  the  most  eleinentaiy 
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fiirm  of  association  betweeu  perceptions;  besides  this  Hume  reitkons 

tiro  other  liiws,  tlmse  of  reseiubhiin-e  (<ir  eonlnist,  resfwi-.tivelv)  and 

causality.     As  regaitia  thn  former  of  these  two  forms  o!"  rclutiuD, 

iPd  have  a  clear  and  distinct  impression  of  the  likeness  or  unlike- 

leas  of  s(^usation8,  and  of  th»  differiMit  degrees  of  these  ;  it  consists 

ija  the  knowledge  of  tiio  degree  of  n^semblunoe  in  our  own  (aensi- 

ire)  ai.'ttun,  luid  belongs  therefore  to  thu  impressions  of  the  inner 

V  which  Ijocke  onUed  reflection.   On  this  is  based,  cousei[uenlly, 

4einoiitttnitive  knowledge  of  comj>lete  eertaiuty;  it  cniieerns  the 

forms  uf  that  iTomparison  betweeu  magnitudes  wliicli  we  perform 

1l{»ou  the  givon  contents  of  onr  idens,  and  is  nothing  but  an  analysis 

of  the  n»gnlarity  with  whirh  this  takps  phuT.     This  rlemonstrative 

•cii^mw  is  mathematics;  it  develops  the  laws  uf  etpialityand  propor* 

Uoa  with  reference  to  numl>ers  and  space,  and  Hume  is  inclined  to 

Boocede  a  still  higher  epistemological  value  to  arithmetic  than  to 

geomRtry.* 

4-  But  m<Uhem<Uics  i«  aim  the  sole  tlemotaitnttive  tfcieace;  and  is 
tt»t  just  liccauHt!  it  relates  to  nothing  else  than  the  pussilile  rela^ 
timu  between  contents  of  ideas,  and  asserts  nuthing  whatever  as  to 
Aay  relation  of  these  to  a  real  world.  In  this  way  the  terministic 
principle. of  Ilobbes  (et  §  30,  3)  is  in  complete  control  with  Hume, 
but  the  latter  proceeds  still  more  ciuisistently  with  his  limitation  of 
this  theory  to  pure  maiheinatit^s.  For  Hume  declares  that  no  asser- 
tion re«i>ecting  the  extt'rnal  world  is  capable  of  demonstration ;  all 
mir  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  ascei-taiuing  and  verifying  of 
InprBBsions,  and  to  tlie  relations  of  these  mental  states  to  each 
ether. 

Uenoe  it  seems  to  Hume  an  unauthorised  trenching  of  thought 
ryond  its  own  territory,  when  the  rt'semblanoe  between  ideas  is 
ted  as  meaning  metaphysical  identity ;  this  is  the  case  in 
ry  employment  of  the  conception  of  suhntance.  Whence  is  this 
eoueeption  ?  It  is  not  perceived,  it  is  not  found  as  a  content  either 
In  particular  sensations  or  in  their  relations;  substance  is  the 
Unknown,  indescribable  support  of  the  known  contents  of  ideas. 
Whence  this  idea  for  which  no  impression  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  circuit  of  sensations  as  its  necessary  original  ?  Iti  origin  is 
Id  be  sought  in  reflection.  It  is  the  cofiy  of  a  frequertly  repeated 
wonjunetion  of  ideas.  By  the  repeated  benig  together  of  impres- 
jnioDS,  by  the  custom  of  the  like  ideational  process  there  arises  by 
^rtue  of  the  law  of  ntutwiatinn  of  ideas  the  necessity  of  tlie  idea  of 
their  co-existence,  and  the  fveling  of  this  associative  necessity  of  the 

1  TVeot.  I.S.  1;  I.S,1. 
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ideatioual  process  is  tliou^ht  as  a  real  belonging  together  of  tht 
elements  of  aHSCR-ialioii,  i.e.  as  giibfibinre. 

The  thought-t'onn  of  inherence  is  thus  psychologically  expl!iifi?i 
ftnti  at  the  same  time  epiatemologically  rejected;  iiuthini;  ctuw- 
sponds  to  it  furtlicr  than  tho  feeling  of  a  likeness  in  tlte  idcatioiiil 
conjutiction ;  and  since  we  can  never  know  iinytbiug  uf  existeu^ 
except  by  immediate  sense-perception,  the  Ueality  of  the  ido  "i 
Bubstuncc  is  incapable  of  pi-nof.  It  is  clear  that  }[itme  thiis  mikn 
Berkeley's  doctnne  his  own,  so  far  as  it  concerns  corporeal  tbinp. 
But  Berkeley  had  but  half  done  his  work  ui>on  the  idea  of  substiwffli 
He  fouiiil  tiiat  hmlies  are  only  complexes  of  sensations;  tliat  tfaor 
being  is  identical  with  their  being  perceivetl ;  that  there  is  uu  Ma» 
or  meaning  in  hyjHJstalising  their  belonging  together,  :is  an  uukiwwn 
substance:  but  ho  let  the  psychiciil  substanpcSj  spirits,  the  rt»  to^ 
tatites,  stand;  he  regarded  them  as  the  supports  or  agenta  in  wbrb 
all  thm**  ideatiunal  iwstivitiRS  inhen^.  Hume's  argument  applies  lo 
this  latter  class  also.  What  Berkeley  showed  of  the  churry  u  trw 
also  nf  the  **  self."  Inner  pyroeption,  also  (such  was  the  form  wliJch 
it  had  actually  taken  on  alruady  with  Locke;  cf.  above,  Xii.  I), 
shows  only  activities^  states,  qualities,  'lake  these  away,  and  niHh- 
ing  rpniains  of  Descartes'  reit  cogitanB  either:  only  the  "cu8tom''fif 
const:mt  conjunction  of  ideas  in  imagin.iti(m  is  at  the  basis  of  iho 
conception  of  a  "■  uiiiul";  the  self  is  only  a  "  bundle  of  jierceptioiis.*'' 

The  same  consideration  holds  also,  mutatis  mtitattdis,  for  cavwOtn, 
that  form  under  winch  the  necessary  conncctitin  lM»twe*'n  cort^'ob 
of  ideas  is  usually  thought:  but  this  is  neither  intuitively  nor  rte- 
moustrativcly  certain.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  not  ^f^ 
ceived  ;  all  that  we  can  perceive  by  the  senses  is  the  rebtion  in 
time,  according  to  whii^h  one  regularly  follows  the  other.  If,  no*, 
thought  interprets  tins  sequence  into  a  consequence,  this  pott  Act 
into  a  projtter  hoc*  this  too  has  no  basis  in  the  content  of  the  ideas 
causally  related  to  each  other.  From  a  "canse  '*  it  is  not  possibU 
to  deduce  Ingioally  its  "effect  '* ;  the  idea  of  an  effect  does  not  con- 
tain within  it  that  of  its  cause.  It  is  not  possible  to  unrlerstAsd 
the  causal  relation  analytically."    Its  ex[»lanation  is,  according  to 

*  IWfit.  T.,  Part  IV.  Thp  objcctioniible  consequences  wlili'Ti  r»uli«t  h« 
thU  f<»r  ttltjrfoua  metapltymoa  ptrhApn  occanioneil  Hume,  when  vorklat  <f"* 
biH  7'iv<ifiw  into  Uie  Essaj/n,  to  lot  drop  thU  which  cut  mimi  tlufivlf  nf  all  titi 
Invojttigntioiie. 

'  In  I  his  wspect  Huine  liail  a  forrninrnT  In  hlii  oountrytnan  Jcwrph  6l«xA 
(Hl;tfl-HWO),  who  cumbdieil  tJie  mechnnifal  iintuiHl  i)hili'a<*pl»y  from  the  iliaip 
point  o(  ortlnKlox  is(*r])tickm  in  liU  Sr<)>^is  .sVi>/i/(>vi.  \CAo. 

•  The  sftino  iliouiiht  lay  aln-ioly  >ii    the  tHi^ii*  "f  th.*  OrTanionnlistic 
physics  (i"f.  §  31,  7);  fnr  Ihe  WMentiiil  n-nsun  fi.r  ir«  iJtkini:  rcfniie  in  nmliitf* 
by  th«  will  uf  Uod  ww  the  logical  {HCouiprrkcnsibUitif  ol  tlw  caoaal  itbilkn' 
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Hume,  to  be  guinod  by  mcajis  of  association  of  ideas.  Thrauf{h  the 
rept'titiuii  uf  th(3  Huiuti  suuce«siuu  of  iduas,  aud  the  muLumuf  liiuling 
them  follow  eaeh  othnr,  an  iniici*  necessity  or  coinijulsiou  arises  of 
iniagiiiiag  and  expecting'  tlu;  seetmd  after  the  Hr.st;  and  the  ft^oliiig 
of  this  inner  necessity  with  wliich  ouo  idea  calls  up  another  is  inter- 
prettid  OS  a  real  objective  neceitsity,  as  if  the  object  corresponding 
to  the  fiiTst  idea  forced  that  oarresponiling  to  the  other  to  a  real 
existence  in  mifuni  rvrum.  The  impression  in  tliis  case  [of  which 
the  idea  of  ciuise  and  etTect  is  a  copy]  is  the  necessary  relation 
between  the  idoationiil  adimtieA  [activities  of  tlie  "imagination"], 
and  from  this  arisen,  in  tlie  idea  of  causality,  the  idea  of  a  neces- 
sary relation  between  tlio  ideational  i-ontentu  [i".<?.  tluit  A  aiuses  B ; 
wliereiu)  the  case  really  is  that  the  idea  of  A  causes  the  idea  of  H, 
i.e.  recalls  it  by  the  law  of  association]. 

rin  view  of  Uk'  extrt'DH"  citudcnsailon  of  tli<?  above  BWilpniPut,  a  fulU-r  outline 
of  lluiiiu'H  disi'usjunii  of  cnLftiility  may  lie  UM-ful,  As  found  in  tlio  Tryatinf  ii 
w  liHctly  iLs  fiilloWH:  All  kiiowli-<l^ti  .-lk  to  iiinlters  of  fnci  ("  |irolii)lii1uy '';.  if 
It  pH>s  bi'yMiiil  llie  bure  pn-wiit  Ht.'ii»jiti<)ii.  iicpi>nil!)  "n  c.iiisutit.m  'I'IiIm  cmitaiiiii 
tUiT'ei'fffk'iitiftU'li'nii'urfl,  —  contii^uiiy,  BucwsNi"n.  ami  iicct'swiry  tvinuccliini.  We 
dUl  expiuiii  till*  firhl  Iwd  (I'.r.  ran  fmd  tin;  iniiircwii*i:i  fnnii  wliioli  tlit-y  fimu'3» 
but  no  iriipiTHMioii  of  Kfiisatinn  ran  ht-  fi'Miiid  fur  tlie  tliinl  ami  tuiu^t  iiiijior- 
tant.  To  aid  in  tli«  Mmrrh  fur  its  iirijriu  wo  rxniiiine  the  principle  both  In  it» 
^nerat  form  aihl  in  ibt  |i.irth-utar  applicittion,  n»king  (1),  why  wp  nay  that 
wlmti'vcr  bt'^in^i  to  cxUt  iiinst  have  &  auiao,  and  (2),  why  we  comiude  that 
B  jwrtiiiiilar  Kiiwe  must  iiecesHarily  have  a  partieiiUr  vitcct. 

{ l>  KK;utiinali'>n  of  llif  first  jiivvs  tin*  rK-gutlve  w-Kult  that  the  prinelplw  is  not 
intuitively  nr  dpimmHtnilivi'ly  i'tTtJiin  (tlu'  oppnsite  is  nut  inconofivahlc}.  h*nee 
it  in  HO*  tterifffi  pvrrly  a  priori,  i.e.  by  aiialyslnc  Trlaliniis  lit'twtfn  idpas ; 
Uiervfiit't  It  must  I>b  frora  expi-ricnce.  —  (2)  Hut  htnn  frum  fxi*erirnri>f  'raking 
for  eitnvfnit^iietf  thi^  spcoiuI  qiicHliiKi  Ktaifd  nhovi<,  tin'  p;trliriilHr  inKti>aiI  of  Ihe 
(P-tiemi,  ll  18  evident  {n)  that  the  jw»ij»fji  amnoi  tvU  Hint  a  parlleular  t-ffcot  will 
follow  a  Btveji  ransc  ;  lliey  arc  limited  to  tlie  present.  Nor  {h)  ran  micli  knowl- 
edge aii  to  fiitun'  evciilM  1h>  gained  by  re'immim/  nn  ex|H-rience,  as  thii*  would 
Inrolve  knowinj!  that  instancpi*  of  wlii<Ii  we  Jmvr.'  luul  no  experience  must 
rav^niblt*  Lhust)  of  whleh  we  tmd  experience  (nouhl  nttiutne  the  unifunnlty  uf 
Nature).  (*")  "nierefiire  llu-  priiu'iple  appiuviitly  muwl  ronie  fntni  the  I'niy 
remiiiniiiK  fneulty,  Initiftiuntion.  '\'\iw  Ket'nis  at  firnl  EiniNihAllih',  in  view  of  the 
strong  Mi</  which  attacbes  to  the»e  ideas  (f.ff.  tli»t  Hru  will  bum).  1»  contra- 
dlKiiitction  from  (.•rdinary  idena  of  fancy.  'I'he  <{ueKtlon  its  thus  ohiltt-d  now 
bi'cunieii:  (S)  Ilote  rfpUtht  thf.  f'tft  tli'il  "•**  Mirvr  that  a  jmrtifular  efli'ct  will 
(ulbiw  a  Klven  raiiM*  ?  The  i>nly'  diflerctice  beiwi^Mi  Uie  ideas  of  tlie  (H-UH-fl  and 
meinnry  (in  wliich  we  believt')  and  those  of  fancy  (in  wliii-Ii  we  do  not)  ie  tlmt 
of  the  foelinji  j'dnird  wlUi  them.     The  ideas  of  uietnor}'  are  more  ftrun]^  and 

The  aaroc  wm  alfto  re>cocni)te<t  by  Kaiit  in  hU  ^^Attnmpt  f»  tntrotlHee  tKf  Conc^p- 
tinn  of  S'rijafitr  QunntUirt  into  J'hilfniophy'"  Jcf.  iSie  p-neral  riMiiark  at  the  close) 
In  »  manner  eswn'lnlly  In  nffr-'cineni  wiih  limne.  Anil  liiirtlly.  Thomas  JSroirn 
(On  C'liftjw  ii»d  Kffect).  who  aluo  Im  not  disinclined  tn  ocH7)Oiinnall!«tQ  (cf.  op.  cit., 
pp.  KW  ff.),  in  a  very  interestinf;  way  di.tliic4-s  iwyclntlnjiically,  and  »i  Uiv  H&ine 
lime  rejwU*  epIsleDioloKically  fib:  IHl  ff.).  the  demand  for  an  "explainins"  or 
**underfLandini{**  of  tbft  actual  snoceMion  of  incin  in  lime.  IVrception  Rhows 
caUM'tt  and  effivtii  ninthly.  Tlio  explanation  nf  the  pnceM  foiutlxU.  then,  in  Ita 
analy.*!"  int-i  jiart.icniar,  simple  and  elementary  cau^wil  n-Iailons.  Ry  iliix  means 
Die  Illusion  arises  aa  if  thesa  laUer  mail  hv  yet  attain  uiadu  analytically  com- 
prehebaible. 
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lively,     lli^ncc  the  pmbknn  in,  VVliat  iiiiikes  the  idea  (e.tj.  tlini  tiir  will  buniu 
"lively"  ihat  I  belii-v*.'  in  it  V   ami  thf  Hi)]iilion  is,  iJial.  as  I   fliid  dm 
mis'mji,  not  frtmi  a  siii;;Ie  iiibtance,  bnt  only  from  ihv  roitatanl  ronjuaetk 

the  two  iiiiprcMi^iniis,  the  UvuliiU'ss  must  bo  due  to  cunbrm,  I'.c.  to  tht^  b»l 

as.s(K^iniiiin  of  ilic>  idvaa.     '*  All  jirubablu  rcaauning  ia  iiotkiug  but  a  Bpcdaof' 
aensatii'ti." 

This  same  doctrine  explains  the  orijtin  of  the  idea  of  neccsKary  connerti* 
For  thJB  d<K'S  not  arise  from  one  instnncc,  but  fnj>m  seTcral.  Rfpe lition  (lit 
covers  iititltiii^  nt'W,  nor  duos  it  prmluce  anything  new  in  iho  objcot^i,  but  it  6ixi 
jiriHluci'  sDinHlhiii^  In  t.lu>  htiiiil,  cix.  :i  il^tcrminatiini  Lu  jkuw  (roiu  onu  fibjt^I  U 
its  usual  alU-niliiiil.  Tin-  iih-a  <if  nfi-i-iwity  niUftt  arise  fruui  »M>rne  iinprwsifm. 
Thi-re  is  no  extfrriaj  impresskm  that  can  ffivc  rijii'  lo  ii,  lienci*  it  must  be  an  ba- 
jircmon  u[  rt'dfctioii.  and  the  only  one  aviiiUbk'  is  that  pro|M;nsity  wbicb  cui<iti« 
prvHluii'S  to  [HWrt  from  an  iibjwt  to  llie  idea  of  its  usuiil  attendant.  Sfmuitia 
snmffhiulf  thirt  eriafif  in.  thf  minit,  not  In  objm^ts.  'rhis  U  cimRrmvd  by  otimpof' 
alive  psyfhi^lojjy  ^aniiniils  nilcr  fnun  t-xix-ru'iKU'  throuijh  ciwtoni),  by  Ihf  lh«i»y 
of  proljabiUtic'S,  anri  (in  iht-  Jnijuiry)  by  tbi*  fn-tsloni  of  ibf  will,  sinw  Ulirl 
may  be  reached  in  all  tUesu  without  lu-ci-ssarlly  holding  to  any  objective  new- 
aary  connection, —  Tr.] 

Ill  this  way,  Huino's  tlieory  of  knowledpre  disintegrates  the  turo 
fundamental  conncptinns  aliout  whicli  tlio  Mictiipliysical  mo^'emciit 
of  the  seventeenth  eetitviry  hud  revolved.  Substimce  and  caitsulity 
are  relations  iM'tween  idi'SL-*,  and  ramtt)t  hv  jn-nved  or  HiibHtantint^'d 
either  by  experience  or  by  lugieal  thuught:  they  rest  upon  the 
fietitiuus  sul^stitutiuu  uf  iuijirensiuns  derived  froiu  reflection,  for 
those  of  sensation,  lint  with  tliis,  the  ^Toiind  is  completely  taki-n 
from  under  the  feet  uf  the  ordinary  metiiphysics,  smd  in  its  pLw 
apjjears  uiily  epiatemology.  The  metaphyaica  of  things  gives  pLw* 
to  a  7netaph>f3k's  of  ktwidedge. 

6.  Hume's  contemporaries  eharaeterised  this  result  of  hisinvnsti- 
gabions  —  e3[K!eially  out  of  regard  for  its  consequenees  with  re«p«t 
to  reliy:iou8  metaphysics  (of.  §  3ij^  0) — as  Srepth-igm:  yet  it  ii 
essentially  different  from  those  dtM^trines  to  whieh  this  name  his- 
torically belongs.  The  settling  of  faets  by  se use-experience  is,  for 
Hume,  intuitive  certainly ;  inathemfitioal  relations  pass  for  demon* 
strativc  certainty :  but,  as  for  all  alleged  assertions  by  means  uf 
conceptions  ['*by  abstract  reasoning"]  with  reference  to  a  reality 
other  than  that  belonging  to  ideas  ["eoncerning  matter  of  fact  tmd 
existence"],  Hume  eries.  ^' Into  the  fire  with  it!"  There  is  oo 
knowledge  of  what  things  are  and  how  they  work  :  we  can  say  onlr 
what  we  perceive  by  sensation,  wliat  arrangement  in  space  and  tim* 
and  what  relations  of  resemblance  we  experienco  between  them. 
This  doctrine  is  absolutely  consistent  ami  kone.'U  empiricism:  it 
demands  that  if  the  only  source  of  knowledge  is  perception,  nothing 
further  shall  be  mingled  with  this  than  what  it  actually  contain^- 
With  thin,  all  theory,  all  nxarnination  of  nause,  all  doctrine  of  the 
"true  Being"'  behind  ''phenimiena"'  is  excluded.'    If  we  characteriw 

^  Berkeley  («,  ikurefore,  eurrectly  umlentood  only  from  the  point  of  ffewil' 
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this  staiiilpoint  as  Positivista,  in  accordant-e  with  tho  terminology  of 
our  ceutury,  we  may  say  that  its  systematic  basis  was  establishuU 
by  Hume. 

But  England's  deepest  thinker  gare  to  this  nulii^al  tlieory  of 
knowledge  a  ehanu-teristii;  supplemeut.  The  associations  of  ideas 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  conceptions  of  substance  and  causality 
are,  indeed,  attended  by  neither  intuitive  nor  demonstrative  certainty ; 
instead  of  this,  however,  tliey  are  aoeoini>aiiied.  by  a  conmctum  whU'h 
hoa  Us  roots  in  feeling,  a  natural  belief  which,  unperverteU  by  any 
theoretical  reflections,  asserts  itself  victoriously  iu  man's  practical 
procedures,  and  is  completely  a<let.piate  for  the  attainable  ends  of 
.life  and  for  the  knowledge  relating  to  these.  On  this  rests  the 
experience  of  daily  life.  To  question  this  never  vximQ  into  IfimK-'s 
mind:  he  only  wishes  to  prevent  this  from  jdaying  the  role  of  a» 
txj}erimf:7ittU  sciettiVt  for  which  it  is  inadequate.  With  the  entire 
earnestness  of  philosopliical  depth  he  unitL-s  an  open  vision  for  tho 
needs  of  practical  life. 

7.  Fnr  the  recejition  of  this  positivism  the  intellectual  temper 
■was  less  favourable  iu  England  than  iu  Frtmce.  Here  the  renuncia* 
tiou  of  any  attempt  at  a  metapbysicB  of  things  lay  already  pre[>arcd 
in  the  fundamental  sceptical  tendency  wliich  had  made  its  appear- 
ance 80  repeatedly  from  the  Cartesian  philosophy ;  and  the  preva- 
lence of  this  ti^mpcr  had  been  esiiecially  furthered  by  Bayle,  whose 
criticism  was,  indeed,  iu  principle  directed  chiefly  against  the  rational 
gTfJunding  of  n^ligions  truths;  but  at  the  sjune  time  applied  to  all 
knowledge  reaching  beyond  the  sensuous,  and  therefore  to  all  meta- 
physics. Besides  this,  there  was  in  the  French  literatur*?  a  freer 
tendency  that  belongs  to  men  of  the  world,  which  had  likewise  Itceu 
furthered  by  Bayle,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  iuHuence  of  Eng- 
lishmen, —  a  tendency  whicli  wouhl  strip  off  the  fetters  of  the  system 
of  the  schools,  and  demanded  the  immediate  reality  of  life  instead  of 
abstruf^t  eom-eptions.  Thus  li/iroit'ii  dm-trine,  with  its  limitation 
of  sciem^e  to  physical  and  anthro[Hdi>gieal  experience,  became  uioro 
efficacious  in  France  than  in  his  own  home.  The  '*  point  de  syst^me  ** 
meets  us  here  at  every  step;  no  one  any  longer  wishes  t*)  know 
anything  of  the  "  causes  pn'mit'n^s,"  and  this  Baconian  jdatfurm 
with  all  its  eucycdup^lio  and  programmatic  exteusion  was  laid  down 
by  ftjUe-mbert  ixa.  the  philosophical  Itasis  of  the  Enctfrlftjicetiia.^ 


Humi' :  hiK  iilealiHin  u  half  iKMitivUni,  He  layn  i'Siiociitt  wi<ii;)it  U]v>n  tlie  [fiint 
thai  tH-hinil  ihf  Ulvnn  of  boilies  vn>  an*  nut  -ftill  tn  npi-k  fur  (innit'Uiini;  nl*flm»-t, 
siiniL'thini:  rxislrnt  in  \Xst\t.  If  thl»  prinriplc  bn-  fitfiidiil  lo  tuiiiili^,  wt-  hasf 
llumr'A  citM'trin*' ;  for  with  Uw  fAll  i*f  Hirkili'v's  ijiiritnalUilf^  iiicfAiitiyHJcH,  ih<- 
onlcr  4i(  [iheiHirnrita  wElli'il  hy  lt<M|.  t/i  wliirh  hi-  hail  nxluri^l  uatuuUity,  (alltt  also. 
*  In  the  Diteuurs  l'rrtiminair>\ 
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In  Germany  the  Wnlffiaii  syateiu  was  opposed  with  th©  ^*jtointdt 
sij(jtt?.rn.e'^  by  meti  likt^  Croiisnz  and  Thlanportiiis  oii  |;n)uiiil8  uf  Xosie, 
atifi,  in  fart,  tliR  pedantry  of  this  t(^xt-bijok  phih>so[ihy  offered  niwy 
points  of  attack.  In  coutrast  with  this  the  (rermaii  Popular  IHiSop- 
ophfi  prided  itself  upon  its  absence  of  system;  as  developed  Irtr 
Mendelssohn  it  woiUd  refrain  from  all  subtleties  as  to  that  whicii 
cannot  be  experieuoed,  and  employ  itself  the  more  with  that  whiuli 
is  useful  for  men.  And,  lastly,  wo  finrl  a  fine  example  uf  hanuuqr 
with  this  temper  in  Kant's  Dreams  of  a  Ghont-Seer,  whore  he  losius 
the  arcliiteots  of  various  artiHoial  worlds  of  thought  with  sliup 
irony,  and  i>our8  out  cnjiious  Bcorn  ujmn  metaphysical  endearaur 
with  II,  gutlows-hinnonr  whit'li  t(iiK:h<>.s  his  own  inclination  in  k 
moat  aensittve  point  Among  the  (ieruian  ^Hjeta  VViulaiid  is  id  tliil 
fianio  spirit  the  witty  anti-niotitphysitiian. 

8.    A  very  peculiar  turn  was  taken  by  positivism,  finally,  in  ti* 
lat<'r  doctrine  of  Condi'Hac.     In  him  converjje  the  lines  of  the  French 
and  tlio  Knglish  Enlightenment,  and  he  finiKs  a  positivistic  syntiiwtt 
of  Renaualitini  and  rattonalism,  whitdi  may  he  rrpirded  a.s  tht>  luMt 
perfeet  expression  of  nmdeni  tertninism.     His  /.of/ic  '  aud  hu  ))uBt- 
htnnons  Langve  des  Cah'tUs  developed  this  diictrine.     It  is  built  141 
essentially  upon  a  theory  oE  "a/^ns"  (.siy»w»).*    Human  idea*  am  ill 
of  th(!m  si-naations,  or  transfuL'nmtion^  uf  sueh,  and  fur  these  uii 
eaiietiial  powers  of  the  suul  are  net^ded.^     All  knowledge  coniiiitb)  in 
the  consciouBiiesfl  of  the  relatinus  of  ideas,  and  the  fundamfotal 
relation  is  that  of  equality.     The  butjiiieas  of  titinkiiit;  iitonlyio 
bring  out  the  relatiuna  uf  equality  between  ideas.*     This  is  donHby 
analysing  the  complexes  of  ideas  into  their  constituent  elemooU 
and  then    putting   them  together  again:  (h't'ompoaitioH   des  jfhht>- 
mdiit's  and  compuHilion  dva  Uh'es.      The;  isijiatiou  of  the  conitLitueiit 
elements  which  is  re<|ui»itQ  for  this  ran,  howevur,  l>e  idTec't,e<l  only 
with  the  aid  of  signs  or  language.     All  language  is  a  nietluHl  for 
the  analysis  of  phenomena,  and  every  sueh  m(>thod  is  a  "  langnagt!.' 
The  different  kinds  uf  signs  give  ilifferent  "  rlialect*'*'  of  the  humaa 
language:    as  sneli  OomliUae  lUstinguishes  Hvo, — the  fingers  (ges- 
tures), sound-language,  numbers,  letters,  and  the  signs  of  the  infiuW 
tfisimal   luilcuhis.     Lugie,  as   the  universal  grumiuar   of  all   thes* 


'  A  text -book  for  *'  Pnllfih  ]iri)f  I'nwire. " 

'  After  ihr  LniKjnr  lit-n  (Jnfeiilit  lK<cflinp  known,  the  Iimtiiuto  nf  Paria  anil  tin 
Dnrliti  Ai'ii'lcniy  ^hvh  mit,  AlnioHl  at  thf  abiiu'  Liitm,  tbi>  tlii'ur>'  of  Hi{n>'*  iui  UiA 
auhjoL-t  fiir  t,lit-ir  pii/i-x.  At  Ixuli  pliL't^H  it  ^rnAi  number  of  i-UboratiotM  vrvt 
prL'uoiiicit,  uioHtty  ut  vi-ry  iufiTior  value. 

'  '['IiIh  ronUillHC  iiiaiiilain^  auninf^t  Locko,  ami  lititt^d  ain-atly  in  bis  TraH 
des  SfHiinitrtHii,  luni  Iii*(K;b<T"l  Um  tbf  Baiiiit  ji^-aiiHi  Uu'  Scot*. 

*  La  these  [leuniiinatiDiiw  lie  su;igi>HtionK  from  llobbL-«ufi  wril  as  froni  HiunB; 
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languages,  Jetermiues,  therefore,  matltcmatica  also,  and  indeed  the 
i^ii^licr  as  well  us  the  elementary,  as  Rpecial  casea. 

Ail  flcittnce  tlius  eontaiiia  only  tranafonnutions.     The  thing  to  be 

doue  is  always  to  make  out  tlifit  the  unUnowti,  wliiuli  oiui  is  seeking, 
lis  really  something  already  known;  that  is,  to  tind  the  equation 
twhich  shall  put  the  unknown  x  eqiml  to  ii  eomiiositiou  of  ideas :  it 
I  is  just  for  tliis  end  that  the  stnietures  uf  [H>rcepti<iii  must  be 
j  previously  dccoiii[)o8etI.      It   is  evitU-nt    that    this  is   but  a   new 

(^ncralisii)g  mode  of  expression  for  Galileo's  <loctrine  of  the  method 

of   rusukilion  and  cumiH>aitit>ii;    but  it  rises  htre  upuu  a  jiurely 

!Beusualti»tio  basis;  it  denies  the  eonstnictive  element  whiuh  ilubbus 
liod  BO  sliEirply  empliusiHed  nud  makes  of  thinking  a  reckoning  with 
only  given  quantities,     in  doing  tliis  it  rejeets  all  thought  of  a 
I  relation  of  these  data  to  iiH't4ip1iysical  reality,  and  sees  in  scientitie 

knowledge  only  a  structure  liuilt  up  of  equations  between  contents 
I  of  ide;is  in  acconhmuo  with  llie  pnnt:i]»li!  le  viAmf  fij*£  le  inAme.     Tlie 

human  world  of  ideas  is  completely  isolated  witliiu  itself,  luid  truth 
I  consists  only  in  the  equations  that  can  be  expressed  within  this 
,  world  by  "signs." 
I      9.    Indifferent  aa  this  hhologij  professed  to  be  metaphysically,  its 

sensnulistic  bnsis,  neverthflcss,  involved  a  materialistic  metaphysics. 
,  Kven  though  nothing  was  to  Iw  said  as  to  the  reality  corresponding 

to  sensations,  there  still  remained  in  the  background  the  po]]ular 

idea  that  sensations  are  produeeii  by  bodies.     On  this  account  the 

cautious  restraint  that  lielnngrd  to  these  positiviatic  consequences 
'  of  sensualism  needed  only  to  be  neglected  to  convert  the  anthroito- 
'  lexical  matt*rialisni,  which  had  developed  in  the  j)8ychological 
'  theories,  into  a  motaphysiual  and  dogmatic  materialism.     And  so 

I^amettrie  spoke  out  with  coquettish  recklessness  what  many  others 
'  did  not  dare  to  confess  to  tbeinsclvcs,  to  say  nothing  of  confessing 

or  defending  it  openly. 
j  ]{iit  otix'r  Hues  <if  thouglit  in  natnral  soience,  independently  of 
(ideology,  were  also  driving  toward  materialism.  Lmn*ftlri«  had 
(very  riglitly  scon  that  the  principle  of  tlie  mechanical  exidanation 
I,  of  Nature  would  ultimately  tiileratt'  nothing  in  addition  to  matter 
; moved  by  its  own  forces:  long  before  LtqMct  gave  tlio  well-known 
I  answer  that  be  did  not  need  the  *'liy|xjthesis  ot  the  deity-'  French 

natural  pliilosophy  liad  attainc^l  this  standpoint.  That  the  world 
[of  gravitation  lives  in  itself  was  Newton's  o{>iuion  :l1ho;  hut  ho 
J  believetl  that  the  firet  impulse  for  its  motions  must  be  sought  in  an 
I  netion  of  God.     Knnt  Wf>nt  a  step  farther  when  he  cried  in  his 

Ntitnral  //intort/ of  thf  Ihavenn.  "(five  me  matter,  and  I  will  build 
Lyou  a  world."     lie  pledged  himself  to  exjduin  the  whole  uuiverse 
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of  the  6xed  stars  after  the  analogy  of  the  planetary  system,'  uii 

traced  the  origination  of  the  individual  heavenly  bodies  out  of  a 
fiery-fluid  primitive  couiUtiou  solely  to  the  opjjosed  working  of  Un 
two  fundamental  forces  of  mattpr,  attrantion  and  repulsion.  Itut 
Kant  was  convinced  that  the  fxplaiiation  which  is  sufficient  forsi  I.r 
systems  shatters  whfn  applied  to  the  blade  of  grass  and  ;i.ii 
caterpillar;  the  ori/aft/»)n seems  to  him  to  be  a  miracle  (  Witndfr)\k 
the  world  of  merhanics. 

The  French  philosophy  of  Nature  sought  to  overcome  this  ol 
also,,  and  to  put  the  problem  of  organisation  out  of  the  world.  Ai 
the  countless  atom-complexes,  it  taught,  there  are  also  those  vUdl 
possess  the  capacity  of   preserving  and   propagating  thetuselm 
Bu^oii,  who  pronounced  and  carried  through  with  full  energy  tliii 
frequeotly  expressed  thought,  gave  to  such  atum-coini>lexes  the  niuu* 
Of'ijonk.  tnolecuifis,  and  hy  assuming  this  conception  all  organic  \\U 
might  Ik  regjirded  in  principle  as  an  activity  of  sneh  molecules,  whiri 
develops  according  to  mechauieal  laws,  in  contact  with  the  tfittflnal 
world."    This  had  Ix'on  already  done  by  Spinoza,  of  whose  theoryof 
Nature  liuifnn  fretpinntly  reminds  us;  the  latter,  also,  speaks  of  Gc>d 
and  "Nature  "  as  syuouyma.     This  naiwralistn  found  in  mecUaiiici. 
accordingly,  the   common   principle   for  all   cx>rporeal   ocourreDOft 
But  if   now  ideology  taught  that  ideas  and  their  trans  form  AtioiiS 
should  be  regarded  as  functions  of  organisms,  if  it  no  longer  "vu 
regarded  as  impossible,  but  more  and  more  seemed  probable,  tbl 
the   thing  whieh  thinks  is  the  same  that  is  extended  and  moves, 
if   Hartley  and   Priestley   in   England  and   Laniettrie  in  France 
showed  that  a  change  in  consciousness  is  a  function  of  the  nervotts 
system,  —  it  was  but  a  step  from  this  to  teach  that  ideas  with  all 
their  transformations  form  only  a  special  cose  of  the    mechanical 
ai'tivity  of  matter,  only  a  pai-ticular  kind  of  its  forms  of  motion. 
While  Voltiiire  ha*l  expressed  the  opinion  that  motion  and  seosatim 
might  perhajis  be  attrilmtes  of  the  sumc  unknown  substance,  tfaii 
hl/lozofsm  changed  suddenly  into  decided  mattfritU^m  as  soon  ai 
the  dependence  of  the  psyehical  upon  the  physical  waa  given  the 
new  interpretation  of  a  likeness  in  kind  between  the  two,  and  it  is 
often  only  by  soft  and  fine  shades  of  expression  that  the  one  is 


'  The  Bupcestion  for  this  brllUant  astm-physirftl  liypothenis,  tn  wliich  Iab- 
hcrt  aUn  came  very  near  in  his  Kn»m<fhifji»rhpn  Briefen.  anrl  which  was  Ak\A- 
op<-^l  liit4-r  in  a  KirntUr  Dumnitr  by  Laplncc,  wju*  Awe  perhiiim  to  a  Tvmarll  bf 
Buffon.     C'f.  (>.  Liebmann,  Zur  AneilyaSs  drr  WtrkUt-hkrU.  2*1  I'd.,  (i,  .'1"'(. 

■^Thls  principle  of  Buffon  was  furtlit-r  rlevolnptd  lali-r  by  Lamarrk  (Phil'i»- 
fthi*'  X'tithi'/iriw,  l*3ri»,  IHOfl),  wh')  iiT(i'iivpie<t  t<)  explait)  the  Irunftf^miati'tB 
of  nrj,'aiii»*Tiis  fniiii  thi-  Inwrr  tn  ihf  liiL'htr  fnnns  by  u  mechnnical  influence  a( 
tbu  outer  world,  by  adjiptotion  to  tlie  euvimnnieiit. 
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Onvprted  into  the  other.  This  tmnsition  \»  presented  in  the 
rritiugs  vt  Robhwt.  He  gives  a  metaphysical  flight  to  the  philos- 
phy  of  Natiir«.  Fimliitg  anpjxirt  in  tlm  devflnpnumt  system  of  the 
jeibnizian  Monadology,  he  regards  tlie  gradeil  scale  uf  things  as  on 
nfiiiite  luultiplieity  of  forms  of  existence,  iu  which  the  two  factors 
►f  corporeftUty  ami  psychical  function  art^  mixcti  in  all  the  ilitTi_irnt 
telatiouH  possible,  bo  that  the  more  the  nature  of  a  particular  thing 
infolds  in  the  one  direction,  the  less  is  its  activity  iu  the  other.  ■ 
This  holds  ti-iie,  also,  according  to  Uobinet,  in  the  case  of  the  vital 
DtiuveniHnts  of  individual  cri*atHre»;  tlie  force  wliich  they  use  men- 
Oilly  is  lost  physically,  and  conversely.  Kegarded  as  a  whole, 
lowever,  the  psychical  life  ^.ppears  as  a  special  form  which  the 
tuulamental  material  artivit^'  of  things  is  able  to  assume,  to  ho  later 
mnBlated  back  uguiu  into  its  original  fonu.  Kobiuut  thus  regards* 
deas  and  activities  of  the  will  as  meehanicil  transformations  of  the 
nervous  activity  whii^h  can  be  changed  back  again  int<j  that.  Noth- 
ing t:ike»  place  psychically  which  was  not  predisposed  in  the  physi- 
cal form;  and  the  body,  accordingly,  receives  Iu  psychical  impulses 
6nly  thn  reaction  of  its  own  motion. 

In  the  iiff»t^me.  (/«  Ut  Xntm-e  materiidism  appears  at  last  uudiEi- 
guised  as  a  purely  dugmatio  metaphysics.  It  introiluces  itself  with 
ha  Epicurean  motive  of  wishing  to  free  man  tram  fear  of  the  super- 

EISQous.  It  shall  \ni  shown  that  the  su]XM-seusuous  is  only  tlio 
visible  form  of  activity  of  the  sonsiioiw.  No  one  has  ever  Iwen 
%\tle  to  think  out  anytliing  of  a  superst-nsuous  character  that  was 
not  a  faded  after-image  of  tlie  material.  He  who  talks  of  idea  and 
trill,  of  soul  :u)d  <i(ul,  thinks  of  nervous  ai'tivity,  of  his  body  and 
Ihc  world  over  agaiu  in  an  alwtrac-t  form.  For  the  rest,  this  "Bible 
bf  Materialism"  presents  no  new  doctrines  or  arguments  iu  its  jMiin- 
tuDy  instruetiVD  and  systematically  tedious  exposition  :  yet  a  certain 
Ireight  in  its  conception  tiiken  as  a  wiiule.  a  greatness  of  stroke  iu 
drawing  the  lin*^  of  its  Wi'ltatinchaujovf,  a  harsh  earnestness  of  pre- 
lent:ition,  is  not  to  bet  misf-akeii.  This  is  no  longer  a  piquant  |>lay 
Df  thoughts,  but  a  heavy  armed  attack  upon  all  belief  iu  the  imma- 
^rial  world. 

H),  In  spite  of  psycho-gpuetic  opposition,  the  problem  of  knowl- 
D«lge  ns  conceived  by  the  supimrters  of  "  innate  ideas"  was  not  all 
too  unlike  the  view  which  obtained  witli  the  sensualiifts.  The  dual- 
istic  presupposition  assumed  by  both  classes  made  it  difRciilt  for 
he  latter  ta  understand  thn  conformity  whinh  the  ideas  eallml  out 
n  the  mind  by  bodies  bear  to  the  Imdies  themselves.    Hut  it  seemed 

most  more  dirticult  still  to  nnderstiind  that  the  mind  shouMcog- 
a  world  inde[>endent  of  it,  by  means  of  the  development,  of  the 
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thovight-forms  which  ftTR  grounded  in  its  own  nature.  Anil  yrt 
exactly  this  is  an  assuinptiou  so  deeply  rooted  iu  human  th<Kii;h; 
that  it  jMisses  for  the  uiost  part  as  self-evifleiit  and  a  raaUtr  »\ 
cuurse,  uot  only  lax  the  iia'ive  cousciousuess,  but  also  lor  pliilo- 
sophieal  reflection.  It  was  the  mission  of  the  Terroinism,  wlw« 
after-workings  were  active  in  modern  philosophy,  to  shaktj  thisfus- 
damental  dogmatic  conviction,  atiil  push  forward  for  corisidfMtioB 
the  question  as  to  tho  ground  of  tliat  conformity  between  nwesBUj 
of  thought,  on  the  oue  hand,  and  reality  on  the  other.  Eveu  ft* 
cartes  had  found  it  nece&savy  to  support  the  knowing  power  of  Uie 
lumen  naturale  by  the  veracitaa  dei,  aud  thereby  had  shown  tht  only 
way  which  the  metaphysical  solution  of  tlie  problem  could  take. 

To  be  sure,  where  that  philosophicid  impulse  was  lacking  whirli 
directs  its  Buvfio^tiv — its  wonder  —  upon  just  that  which  is  a[*p4r- 
ently  self-evideut  and  a  matter  of  course,  the  difficulty  just  mei- 
tioned  weighed  Icsa  heavily.    This  waa  the  case  with  Wolff,  in  spite 
of  all  his  power  of  logical  clearness  and  systematic  cai-e,  and  witli 
the  tScots,  in  Hpitc  of  all  their  Hneuess  of  psychological  uaulviii^ 
The  former  proceeds  to  derlnce,  more  tjenmetncot  an  extensive  ouli^* 
ogy,  and  a  metaiihysics  with  its  parts  relating  to  G<hI,  to  the  votW. 
and  to  the  soul,  all  from  the  must  geneml  formal  laws  of  logir,— 
from  the  principle  of  contradiction  and  that  of  sufficient  rea^n  (and 
this  second  principle  ia  cvcmi  to  be  reiluced  to  the  first).     Wolfl, 
indei'd,  stands  so   tromplHtely    withtu    the    bounds   of   this  Iu^caI 
schematism,  that  the  rpiestion  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  st  a1 
whether  his  whole  undertaking  —  namely,  that  of  spinning  '*a  wh- 
ence of  all  that  is  possibh',  iu  so  far  as  it  is  possible"  out  of  logicil 
propositions  —  is  authorised  in  the  nature  of  the  case.    This  probleta 
was  concealed   for  him  the  more  as  he  conHrmcd  every  rationil 
science  by  an  empirical  science  [e.g.  Kational  b^-  Eiupirit^  Ps)chi>l- 
ogy,  etc.],  —  an  agreement,  indeed,  which  was  possible  only  btK'jaw 
his  a  priori  construction  of  metaphysical  disciplines  borrowed  fnm 
experience  step  by  step,  though  the  loan  wa,s  unnoticod.    Kevertlie- 
less,  tins  system,  which  waa  blessed  with  so  many  disciples,  had  ihe 
great  didactic  value  of   setting  up  and  naturalising   strictness  in 
thought,  clearness  of  conceptions,  and  thoroughness  in  proof,  as  tb^ 
supreme  ndes  for  science,  and  the  pedantry  whioh  unavoidably  stole 
in  with  these  fouud  a  sufiicient  coantcr]>oise  in  other  intellrctuil 
forces. 

The   Scottish  philosophy  contented  itself  with  seekinj?  out 
principles  of  sound  common  sense.     Every  sensation  is  the  sign 
Reid  too,  thinks  as  terministically  as  this  —  of  the  presence  of  ao 
hject;   thinking  guarantees  the  reality  of  the  subject;   whatever 
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Hactually  comns  into  being  must  have  a  cause,  etc.     Such  priiioiples 

B&re   absolutely  certain;  to   deny  them  or  even  to   doubt  them  is 

"  afceurd.     This  is  especially  true,  also,  of  the  principle  that  what  the 

understandiDg   recognises   cleax-ly  and    distinctly  is  necessarily  so. 

(In  this  is  formulated  the  genend  principle  of  a.  philosophical  atti- 
tude which  is  called  do^nuUism  (after  Kaut),  iineouditional  confi- 
drnoe  in  the  agreement  of  thought  with  ro4dity.  The  atwve  examples 
of  the  pjirticular  principles  show  how  erlettieally  this  common  sense 
sought  to  gatlier  its  fundamental  truths  from  the  difTerent  systems 
of  philosophy.  In  this  respect  the  "  gesundc  Menschenverstand  " 
[sound  common  sense]  of  the  German  popular  philosophers  was 
«*ntirt'Iy  in  aixord  with  it.     Mendelssohn,  like   Keid,  was  of    the 

■  opinion  that  all  extremes  iu  philosophy  were  errors,  and  that  the 
truth  lay  in  the  mean  position :  every  nidical  view  has  a  germ  of 
tmth  which  has  been  forced  artificially  to  a  one-sided  and  diseased 

■  development.     A  sound,  healthy  thinking  (Kicolai,  especially,  lays 
^   weight  on  this  predicate)   dix-s  justicie  to  all  the  different  motives 

And  fto  finds  as  its  philosophy  —  the  ojiiniuu  of  the  average  man. 

H.    In   the   mind  of   Leihniz  the   problem   was  solved   by   the 
hypothesis  of  the  pre-established  liarmony.     The  momul  knows  the 
world  because  it  is  the  world:  the  content  which  it  represents  is 
from  the  beginning  the  universe,  and  the  law  of  the  monairs  activity 
_^  is  the  law  of  the  world.     On  account  of  its  "  having  no  windows  " 
B  It  luu  no  ex|>erience  at  all  in  the  proper  sense :  nevertheless  the 
m  pouihility  of  knowing  the  world  is  so  established  in  its  very  essence 
m  that  all  its  states  must  be  regarded  as  just  such  a  knowUflge.     There 
w,  acconlingly,  no  difference  between  intellect  and  sensibility,  either 
AS  regards  the  objects  to  which  they  refer,  or  as  regards  the  way  in 
which  conBeioufine.88  rrlatos  itself  to  the.se  objects:  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  sensibility  cognises  the  indistinct  phe^<^meuaI   form, 
while  intellect  cognises  the  true  essence  of  things.     From  a  scientific 
pitint  of  view,  thercfoiv,  knowledge  by  the  senses  was  treated  jKirtly 
OS  the  imperfect,  ])reliminary  stage,  partly  as  the  indistinct  anti-type 
for  the  intellect's  insight:  the  "historical"  sciences  were  regarded 
either  as  preparations  for  the  philosophical,  or  as  lower  appendages. 
From  this  relation  a  jieculiar  consequence  resulted.     The  sensuous 
mode  of  representation,  too,  has  a  certain  peculiar  perfection  of  its 
own,  which  differs  from  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  inb'llectual 
knowledge  in  apprehending  the  phenomenal  form  of  its  object  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  gniunds  or  reasons  :  and  in  this  perfection, 
characteristic  of  sensuous  knowledge,  Leibniz*  had  set  the  feeling  of 
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the  benutifid.  When,  uow,  one  of  Wolff's  disciples,  Alexand»*r  fiavA> 
fjarten,  lit  whom  the  aruhitHCfcuniu  impuliie  tuward  systetuatuaui 
WI18  devi-'lupLHl  to  a  particularly  biyli  depi-ee,  wished  to  phuc  Ijy 
side  of  logic  as  tho  science  nf  thn  p**rtiu!t  use  of  the  intellect,  a 
sponding'  science  of  the  perfectiou  of  seusatiun,  aix  iz»tiietirn,  thuilu-l 
cipUno  took  on  the  lurm  of  a  ncienw.  nftfte  btntutifuO  Thus  wstlivtio,' 
as  a  branch  of  ijhilosophical  knowkxJge,  grow  up,  not  out  of  intrrrrt: 
in  its  subjcot-umtter,  but  with  a  decided  depreciation  of  it;  ami  ass 
"step-sister"  [lit.  jto.tlhitm.nus:  lutdujelforerts  Schwester^  of  logic  slit 
was  treated  by  the  latter  with  very  little  understanding  for  hurofo 
peculiar  nature,  and  with  a  cool  intellectual  pedantry.  WorwTCT, 
this  last-named  rationaUat,  wlio  lulluwud  Leibniz  in  n-gtirdiiig  ibo 
actual  world  as  the  Ix^st,  and  therefore,  as  the  most  beautiful  uhidj 
all  possilile  worlds,  r-ould  set  up  uo  other  principle  for  the  thcnrr  frf 
art  than  the  seusualistic  one  of  inututiiig  ^'uture,  and  derelo^Mfd 
this  principle  enscntially  intoa  tedious  poetics.  But  in  spiteof  thi*. 
it  remains  liaumparten'a  jjreat  service  to  have  tivated  the  beautifnl 
aj;aiu,  and  for  the  tii-at  time  in  modem  pluiusophy,  in  a  sysleaiatK 
way  from  the  general  ccnoeptious  of  philosophy,  and  liy  so  doing  to 
have  founded  a  disci]>Iine  that  was  destined  to  play  so  iiu[)ortiU)U 
part  in  the  further  development  of  philo30piiy,  e8i)eeially  iu  that  of 
Germany. 

12,  The  Leibnizo-Wolflian  nonreptinn  of  tlie  relation  bt»twMn 
sense  and  untler^itaudin^,  and  especially  tlie  ijimmetricnl  m^hoi 
introduced  for  rational  kiiowle<l|{e,  encountered  numerous  opiwneiits 
in  the  German  philosopliy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  opjiuw- 
tion  proceede<l  not  oidy  from  the  incitements  of  llnglish  and  Vrvuh 
sensualism  and  empiricism,  but  from  indcjH-'ndent  inveatipatiouB  m  lo 
the  methodical  and  cpiatemu logical  relation  between  nutthematicM  and 
phifoHophtf. 

In  this  latter  line  Riifiiij<}r.  and,  etiranhited  by  liiui,  Cruaitu,  wa^ 
tended  moat  aucnessfully  agtiinst  the  WoUfian  doctrine.  In  oppotW 
tion  to  Wolff's  definition  of  phihisophy  as  the  science  of  the  poasiUei 
Kildiger  asserted  tliat  its  t'wk  is  ttj  know  the  artwil.  Math i- mat i''-*. 
and,  therefore,  also  a  philosophy  which  iniitattts  tlic  miithiKls  of 
mathematics,  have  to  do  only  with  the  possible,  with  Uie  ocd)tradi^ 
tionless  agreement  of  iileas  with  one  another;  a  true  philosophT 
needs  the  real  relation  of  its  conceptions  to  the  actual,  an<l  fiucli  ft 
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J  Cf.  II.  LotZD,  (Ifseh.  der  Afsiht'tfb  !n  DfulHehlaml  (Munirh,  18C«). 

'The  name  **aHtlietJ<'8"  was  tlien  adopted  at  a  lau*r  tiiot*  by  Kant,  afvc 
Bome  rusistance  at  first,  fur  the  (IfsiKnaiiun  nf  tlie  pliiloRrtphical  ductrint'  of  U« 
beautiful  and  of  art-,  and  from  him  passed  uvi-r  iu  Sclullvr,  luid  thmufb  Um 
latt«r'8  writing  into  gBDeml  use. 
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relation  is  to  be  giiined  only  by  perception.  Cruaiua  made  this 
point  of  vjpw  his  own  ;  and  although  he  thouglit  iu  a  less  sensual- 
istic  iiuiimer  tlian  his  predecessor,  lie  yet  criticised  in  a  ijuite  similar 
manner  from  that  point  of  view  the  effort  of  the  geometrical  method 
to  know  reality  by  employing  only  logieal  forms.  He  rejected  the 
ontt>l{)g^cal  proof  tor  the  existence  of  God,  since  out  of  conoeptious 
aloue  existence  can  never  be  inferred ;  existence  (as  Kant  expressed 
it)  cannot  be  dug  out  of  ideas.  In  the  same  line,  also,  was  the 
exact  distinguishing  between  the  real  relation  of  causes  and  elTects 
nd  the  logical  relation  of  ground  and  con.sequcnt,  which  Crnsius 
Urged  iu  his  treatment  of  the  principle  of  ^ound  or  i-eason.  For 
his  own  part  he  used  this  ditfercnoe  between  real  and  ideal  grounds 
to  oppose  tlie  Leibnizo-Wolfliau  determintsui,  and  csjiecially  to  set 
up  the  Scotist  conception  of  the  uu  res  trie  t4Ml  free  will  of  the 
Creator,  iu  opposition  to  the  Thomiat  conception  of  the  relation 
lietwecu  tlie  divine  will  and  the  divine  intellect,  which  the  rational- 
ists uiaintaiued.  Th<!  turning  away  from  natunil  religion,  which 
lay  in  all  these  inferences,  uuule  the  stricter  Trotestaut  orthodoxy 
favourably  disposed  toward  the  dcKstriue  of  Crtisius. 

The  investigation  as  to  the  fumlammtal  difference  in  method 
between  philosophy  and  uiatheruatios,  that  cut  deepest  and  was 
most  important  in  results,  was  that  undei-taken  by  Kuut,  wluise 
writings  very  early  refer  to  Crusius.  But  in  his  prize  ti-eatise  On 
the  Clenrneait  of  the  Priuci^tles  of  Natural  Thr*)lrMji/  and  Morals  he 
brings  a  decisive  statement.  The  two  sciences  are  related  as  op[K>* 
site  in  every  respect.  Philosophy  is  an  analytic  science  of  concep- 
tiou.s,  mathematics  a  sj'ntlietic  science  of  marptifuttex:  the  former 
refeivet)  its  conceptions,  the  latter  conMr»ct9  its  magnitudes;  the 
former  aetks  definitions,  the  latter  »ets  mU  from  deHnitions;  the 
former  needs  exi>erience,  the  latter  docs  not;  the  former  rests  n]>on 
the  activity  <tf  the  umli-riiiamiinfj,  the  latter  upon  that  of  the  sen»il>il- 
ity.  IMiilosophy,  therefore,  iu  onler  to  know  the  real,  must  ]iroceed 
xetrfiritHi/ :  it  miust  not  try  to  imitate  the  constructive  method  of 
mathematic-9. 

With  this  fundamental  insight  into  the  sensumis  character  of  the 
cognitive  fouiulations  of  mathematics,  Kant  expUwle*!  tlie  system  of 
the  gi^ometrieal  niPthud.  Kor,  according  to  his  vinw,  Rnnsibility  and 
understanding  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  as  lower  and  higluT 
gnules  of  clearness  and  distinctness  in  knowledge.  Mathenmlics 
proves  tlint  sensuous  knowledge  can  U'  very  clear  and  distinct,  and 
many  a  systi*m  of  metaphyHies  proves  tliat  int<dlcctual  knowledge 
way  In?  very  obscure  and  confnsed.  The  old  distinction  must  tlmrc- 
forc  be  exchanged  for  another,  and  Kant  attt-mpta  a  substitute  by 
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detiaing  sensibility  as  the  faculty  of  recepticUyj  understaniliiig  u 
that  of  »ponfaneity.  Ho  does  this  in  his  Inaugural  Dissertation,  ujd 
upon  this  builds  a  uew  system  of  epistemology,*  leaiiiug  upon  the 
psyclujlogiual  jirinciple  of  virtual  iuaateiiess  (of.  §  33,  12). 

The  main  outliiios  of  the  system  are  the  following;  the  Forms  of 
the  sensibility  ari;  sluice  and  time ;  those  of  the  understanding  are 
the  most  general  conceptions.  Out  of  reflection  upon  the  one  c1j» 
arises  mathematics ;  upon  the  other  class,  metaphysics ; — both  a  ptwri 
sciences  of  uncomlitiunal  certainty.  But  Forma  of  (receptive)  md- 
sibility  give  only  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  appearana  of 
things  in  the  human  mind  {mutnlnit  sennihilix  phtenomefton)-^  tbs 
Forms  of  the  understanding,  on  tlie  contrary,  give  adequate  kuowl- 
edge  of  the  true  essential  nature  of  things  {mundtui  inteUigibHU  mm- 
menon).  That  these  Forms  of  the  understanding  arc  able  to  do  tlit* 
is  due  to  the  fiict,  that  the  uuderKtanditig,  as  well  as  things  tbi*ai- 
selves,  has  its  ori|,;;iit  in  the  divine  mind;  that  we,  therefore,  bj 
means  of  it,  see  things  to  a  certain  extent  "  in  God."  ' 


§  35.  ITatoral  Religion. 

The  epistemological  motives  which  ruled  the  eighteenth  oeatuif 
were  not  in  general  favourable  to  metaphysics :  if,  in  sptto  of  thii, 
they  brought  their  sceptical  and  positivistic  tendency  to  complete 
expression  in  but  few  instances,  this  was  due  to  the  religious  intor- 
est  whieh  expecte*!  from  [)hilr)sn]ihy  a  decision  as  to  its  problems. 
The  religictus  unrest  and  wars  from  which  Germany,  France,  and 
England  had  suffered,  and  the  quarreling  over  dogmas  which  lukd. 
been  connected  with  them,  had  been  followed  already  in  the  sereft- 
teeuth  century  by  a  feeling  of  surfeit  and  disgust  for  the  distinc- 
tions in  creeds:  the  "wretched  century  of  strife,"  as  Herder  callfti 
it,  longed  for  peace.     In  England  the  temper  of  the  Latitudinari<M. 
extended  itself,  and  on  the  continent  efforts  touiard  union  were  taki 
up  again  and  again  in  spite  of  frequent  failure.    Bossuet  and  SpiooU' 
on  one  side,  aud  Leibniz  on  the  otlier,  worked  long  in  this  direction; 
the  latter  projected  a  stfstpma  theologiauii,  which  should  contain  tl* 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  common  to  all  three  Conrefr'fl 
sions,  and   when  the   negotiations  with  the   Catholics   no  longer" 
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'  Thfl  sytitem  of  the  Inmttjurnl  DiMfrlatian  \a  only  one  otage  In  Kant's 
dcvclopmc^ut ;  he  pivn  it  up  o-sain  forthwith  ;  hence  it  belongs  in  his  prv-criiictl 
time  ami  iu  this  pciinfl. 

"  Til  IK  (iHH'iriiie,  prt'«<^iii<>il  with  an  appeal  to  Mftlebmnche  (Sectio  IV.),  is 
acconlitijrly  just  tht*  Kysicm  nf  thf^  prv-cHtablUhpcl  harmony  hctween  knowhnlp, 
aiid  reality  which  Kant  later  rejected  so  euergcticalty  (Letter  to  M.  lie 
Feb.  21,  1772J. 
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ffered  any  hope,  he  atteinptetl,  at  least,  to  employ  his  relations  to 
he  courts  of  Ilanover  antl  Berlin  to  bhug  about  a  unluu  between 
the  Lutheraus  atid  the  Keformod  Ixxly,  —  this,  too,  indeed  witliout 
&Dy  immediate  result. 

Locke,  on  the  other  hand^  in  his  three  Letters  concerning  Tolera- 
fion,  brought  together  the  thoughts  of  the  toleration  movement  into 
the  theory  of  the  "free  chumh  in  tlio  free  state,"  —  into  the  dettmnd 
that  the  modern  state,  raised  above  all  Church  tutelage,  should  tol- 
erate and  pnjteet  every  religiuiuj  belief  as  personal  opiniun,  and 
every  religious  society  as  a  fire  association,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
threaten  to  disturb  jx)litii-al  orilfr. 

But  the  more  the  union  was  thwarted  by  the  resistance  of  theo- 
logians, the  more  nourishment  came  to  the  life  of  the  Mystic  aecta, 
wluwe  SHpnusonfessional  tendeni^ies  were  in  hanuuny  with  the  efforts 
towanl  tuiion,  and  wliich  spread  iu  the  eighteenth  century  with  a 
iiiuUita<le  of  interesting  manifestations.  The  Pietiam  founded  by 
Spener  and  Francko  kept  nearest  to  the  Cliurch  life,  aud  was  there- 
fore most  successful.  This,  neverllieless,  allows  a  certain  indif- 
ference toward  dogmatic  faith  to  appear,  but  in  coinpcnj^ation  lays 
all  tiif^  more  weiglit  ujwu  tlie  iuereustt  of  jHtrsoual  piety  aud  upon 
the  purity  and  religious  colouring  uf  cunduct. 

1.  In  eonnoctiou  with  all  these  movoinents  stands  tlio  tendency 
of  tlie  Enlightenment  philosophy  t<iwapl  eMahii»hing  the  universi^f 
**  true  "  CfiriMiauitt/  by  means  of  pJiHonojtfiy.  True  Christianity  is  in 
this  sense  identified  with  tlic  reitgion  of  reoaon,  or  naturiU  religion^ 
aud  ia  to  be  dissolved  out  from  the  different  forms  of  positive, 
historical  Christianity.  At  first,  Buch  a  universal  Christianity  was 
Btill  allowed  tlie  character  of  a  revealed  religion,  but  the  complete 
agiectuent  of  this  revelation  with  reason. was  maintained.  This 
was  the  position  taken  by  Locke  and  Leibniz,  and  also  by  the 
latter^s  disciple,  WullT.  They  conceive  the  relation  between  natural 
and  revealed  religion  cpiite  iu  accordance  with  the  example  of 
Albert  and  Thomas  (cf.  p.  321)  :  revelation  is  above  reason,  but  in 
h&miouy  with  reason ;  It  is  the  u«ce«8ary  supplement  tu  natural 
knowledge.  That  is  rovoalo*!  which  the  re^on  cannot  tind  out  of 
itself,  but  esoi  understand  as  in  harmony  with  itself  after  the  revela* 
tion  has  taken  place. 

Proceeding  from  this  idea,  the  Sociniaii*  had  already  taken  a  step 
further.  They,  too,  reoogmsed  very  vigorously  the  necessity  of 
revelation ;  but  they  emphasised,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nothing 
can  be  revealed  that  does  not  prove  accessible  to  rational  knowledge. 
Hence  only  what  is  rational  in  the  religious  documents  is  to  be 
regardeil  as  revealed  truth;  Le.  reason  decides  what  shall  be  held  to 
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be  revelation.  From  this  standpoint  tho  Socinians  seporattid  tlie 
Trinity  :ind  tho  luoarnutiun  from  the  couteut  of  revelation,  -m 
in  general  transferred  revelation  from  the  realm  of  thuorPiMjJ 
truths  to  an  entirely  different  field.  They  comprehend  religion 
under  the  characteristic  uf  law.  and  this  constitutes  their  peculiar 
position.  Wliiit  God  i'e.veals  to  nian  is  not  a  metaphysics,  butatir. 
This  he  did  in  Moses,  and  so  in  Christ  he  gave  a  new  law.  Biil  if 
religion  objcjctiviily  is  law-j(ivi[ig,  sulijectively  it  ia  fultilliu]^'^  Uw 
law,  —  not  au  ac^'Bfitaiice  uf  theoretical  dut:trine&,  uor  even  luervIjrA 
njoral  disix>sition,  but  subjection  to  thft  law  revealed  by  God  and 
a  keeping  of  ail  its  prescriptions.  This  alone  has  been  made  Irf 
God  the  condition  of  eteriuil  blessedness  — a  juridical  conceptiou  of 
religion,  M^hich,  with  its  resort  to  tho  principle  of  the  bounillesj 
iiutliority  of  what  is  deturmined  by  divine  power,  seems  to  coaUin 
strongly  Scotist  elements. 

2.  If,  howevpf,  tho  critprion  of  revolution  is  nltiinjitely  to  lie 
solply  in  tho  rationality  of  the  sarac,  the  comjiletely  eontfinlvD; 
result  of  this  theory  is,  that  historical  revelation  should  be  set  andi' 
as  Rii[ierfliinns,  and  natural  religion  alono  i-etaiited.  This  waft  duU 
by  the  Knglish  JjfintA;  and  ToU>ud  is  their  loader  in  so  for  as  Iw 
firf*t  nnilcrtook  to  strip  Chriatianity,  i.e.  the  universal  religion  of 
reason,  of  all  mysteries,  and  reiluoo  it,  as  regards  the  Itnowltdgfl 
which  it  contains,  to  thn  truths  of  the  "natural  light,'*  t.e.  tot 
philosophical  theory  of  the  world.  But  the  conteat  which  the 
Euliglitennient  pliilosophy  sought  to  give  to  this,  its  religion  of 
Nature,  liad  two  sources, — theoretical  and  practieU  reason.  Al 
regards  the  first,  Dei.sni.  contains  a  mittaphysics  based  upoa  natural 
philosophy;  in  the  second  aspect  it  involves  a  theory  of  the  world  ■ 
from  thfl  point  of  view  uf  in(ir:il  philosophy.  In  this  way  the  nataril  ■ 
religion  of  the  KnliglittMiinent  wa.s  involved  in  the  movement  o( 
theoretical,  and  also  in  that  uf  ])rm!tical  probloms:  tliese  its  twb 
elements  stood  in  close  connection,  hut  found  each  a  particular 
dcvehfpment,  so  that  they  could  diverge  and  become  mnliiullf 
isolated.  The  relation  between  these  two  constituents  was  a» 
determining  in  its  intiuence  for  the  history  of  natural  religion  u 
was  the  common  relation  which  they  sustained  to  the  poaitirf 
religious. 

The  complete  union  of  tho  two  elements  is  found  in  the  mi 
important  tliinknr  of  this  moveiuent.  Shnftfeburt/.     The  centre 
his  doctrine  and  of  his  own  nature  is  fornipd  by  what  he  himsi 
called  enthimasm,  — enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  true,  good,  and  ti 
tiful,  the  eh'vaticni  of  the  SfMil  aiiovR  itself  to  more  univerB.il 
the  living  out  of  the  whole  peculiar  |>ovver  of  the  individual 
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votion  to  soinotliing  higher.      Kor  is  religion  anything  else:   a 
'e  uf  iiiorcased  ami  euhuuced  personality,  a  knowing  one's  self  to 
one  with  the  great  cuiiut;cte(l  all  of  reality.     Hut  tliis  noble  pas- 
Ion,  like  evury  other,  grows  from  admiration  and  strong  einoliuo  to 
Bve.     The  source  of  rt^ligion  is,  tliereforc,  ohjectively  as  well  as 
ntijeotively,  the  liurinoiiy  aud  la-auty  and  perft^ctiouof  the  universe; 
h«  unavoidable  impression  received  from  this  perfection  awakens 
ilhuBiusiii.     With  a  warm  heart  Shaftsbury  ixntrays  the  order  of 
ing»,  the  purposiveness  of  their  inter-play,   tlie  beauty  of  their 
innatiou,  the  harmony  of  their  life,  and  shows  that  tliere  is  noth- 
g  in  itself  evil —  notliing  whit^h  entirely  misst'S  its  nturk.     Wliat- 
•vL-r  ap^teant  aa  evil  in  one  system  of  individuals,  pmves  itself  in 
WiuCher,  or  in  a  higher  conuection,  to  be  still  a  good,  as  a  necessary 
vember  in  the  purposeful  structure  of  the  whole.     All  imperfection 
|0f  tlie  {Kurticular  vanishes  in  the  jierfeclion  uf  the  uulvei-se;  evury 
l^ifteonl  is  lost  in  the  harmony  of  the  worliL 

f  This  uuiver^il  ojHiitihm,  whose  theodicy  is  in  its  conceptions  com- 
[ipletely  Neo-l'latonic  in  churacter,  knows  tht-n-fore  but  one  proof 
ilor  the  existence  of  Goil,  the  pfitftiico-the'jlfn/icit!.  Nature  bears 
ATcrywItcre  tlio  marks  of  the  artiitt,  who  has  unfohled  tiie  loveli- 
■tM  cif  his  own  nature  in  the  uharm  of  phenomena  with  the  highest 
*intellig«-'nce  and  eensitivenesa.  Itoauty  is  the  fundamental  eoucep- 
,tioQ  of  this  M'tUarischanuTg.  Its  admiration  of  the  universe  is 
essentially  aesthetic,  and  the  taste  of  tlie  cultivated  nma  is,  for 
tsbury,  the  basis  of  both  rcligioius  and  moral  feeling.  For 
reason  his  ttdeology  also  is  the  tasteful  one  of  artistic  ajiprehen- 
m;  like  Giordano  Hruno  he  seeks  the  purpnaiveness  of  the  uni- 
{vcrsc  in  the  hanunninus  hranty  of  each  of  its  individual  stnictures. 
)A11  that  ift  ]>ftty  and  utiliLiriun  in  teleological  thuuglit  is  here 
i4tripi)ed  off,  and  a  wave  of  poetic  world-glori tication  that  carries  all 
ibt'fore  it  goes  through  Shaftesbury's  writings.  It  was  on  this 
■Af'i'ount  that  thty  worked  so  powerfully  ujiou  the  German  jtoet^, 
'V|K>n  Ilcnlcr,'  and  ufion  Schiller.' 

:  3.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Enlightenment  stand 
ill[>on  this  height.  Voltaire  and  Uiilemt'  jUlowed  themselves  at 
'^rst  to  be  swept  along  to  such  an  enthusiastic  vitiw  of  the  world. 
Jtfau[iertuia  and  Rubinet  bud  also  something  itf  the  universalistic 
tendency;  in  Germany,  Heimarus  in  his  rellections  cuneeming  the 
iniechunical  instinrts  of  animals,  shows  at  least  a  sensibility  for  the 
istically  dtdieate  iletaiUxl  work  of  Nature  aud  for  the  interual 


'  rirnliT,  n»i>i  Frkehurit  niut  Rinp,fiinlrn. 
«SrhilIiT.  T'hiHiini/hii"hr  Flri'/r  (.IiiUiih). 
*  Particularly  In  Uic  J'titgica  }'Aili*»ojihiqua, 
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end  which  she  realises  in  her  organic  structures.  But  the  greal 
mass  of  tlio  [ihilosophical  writers  of  the  eighteentli  ci^uturjrisK 
controlled  by  the  aiithru{K) logical  iuterest  and  the  practical  aimnol 
philosophy  that  it  investigates  mther  the  uses  which  the  arrangemeBt 
of  the  universe  and  the  activities  of  its  parts  yield  for  the  mulBcf 
man;  and  if  those  of  higher  tcfinper  h*ve  in  view  principally  the 
furthering  and  perfecting  of  tlie  moral  nature,  they  still  do  nut 
despise  the  point  of  view  of  usefulness  antl  ev6ry-<lay  *'  happioi^fis" 

Thus  aesthetic  teleology  is  cut  off  by  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  ulUitr, 
and  the  technical  analogy,  with  which  men  like  Leibniz,  Newtun, 
and  (■larke  had  thnnght  of  the  suhordination  of  meclianism  to  teleol- 
ogy, could  nut  \mt  be  favouruble  to  tliis  utilitarian  conception.  For 
the  piirposiveness  of  machines  consists  just  in  yielding  an  adviuh 
tage,  just  in  the  fact  that  their  product  is  something  else,  90fflethhi| 
in  addiliuu  to  their  own  working.  And  this  analogy  iras  qtnto 
welcome  also  to  the  "  Knlighteucrs,"  who  frcqucutly  praised  tint 
harmony  of  their  philosupliy  with  natural  science;  they  employed 
this  mode  of  view  as  against  the  conception  of  miracle  founil  in 
positive  religion.  Keimarus,  too,  held  tliat  only  bunglers  need  to 
tissist  their  uuiL'hines  afterwards,  and  that  it  is  unworthy  of  perfect 
intelligence  to  come  into  such  a  position.  But  if  it  was  asked  wliat 
the  end  nf  the  worid-niacliine  is,  the.  answer  of  the  Enlighteuiiifnt 
was,  the  happiness  of  man,  or  perhaps  at  most,  that  of  createil  lieings 
in  general  This  trade  tu  the  small  wares  of  usefulness  {N&b^kk' 
keitsKrd7tierei)  was  carried  out  in  the  most  tasteless  manner  m  th« 
German  Knlightenment,  WolfFs  empirical  teleology  {Deiigni  of 
Natural  Things)  excites  one's  mirth  by  the  jHitty  points  of  Yief 
which  he  assigns  to  the  creative  intelligence,  and  the  Popular  flW- 
oxophera  vied  with  each  other  in  portraying  in  broad  and  pleauBg 
pietures  the  neat  and  comfortable  way  in  which  this  universe  is 
fittwl  up  for  the  homo  snpifins,  and  how  well  one  may  live  in  it  if 
he  bears  himself  well. 

A  nobler  tliiniglit,  even  at  that  time,  was  that  of  Kanl,  when  in 
his  NcUund  Uintory  of  the  Heavens  he  adopted  the  Leibnizo-Ne*- 
tonian  conception,  but  left  behind  all  that  talk  about  the  useoftbt 
world  for  man,  ami  directed  his  look  toward  the  perflation  wlucli 
displays  itseU  in  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  the  heavenly  Ixxliw. 
and  in  the  harmony  of  their  systematic  constitution;  and  witli  bin. 
by  the  side  of  the  happiness  of  creatures,  appears  always  their 
ethical  perfecting  and  elevation.  But  he,  too,  esteems  the  pAjW*"*" 
theological '  proof  for  the  existence  of  God  as  that  which  is  the  nwrt 


I 


1  This  term  points  bock  lulu  the  seventeenth  century,  and  seems  to  b>n 
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mpressive  for  man,  though  he  grunts  strict  cogency  as  little  to  this 
ks  to  the  cosmological  and  untolugical.  The  ]>oinilur  phllusuphy,  on 
he  contrary,  had  its  favourite  just  iu  this  proof,  ami  it  forms  a  gen- 
}rml  characteristic  of  niitunil  religion. 

4.  The  presupposition  of  tliia  course  of  thought  was  the  eonvic- 
aon  that  the  world  is  really  so  perfect  and  pin*|»>sive  :is  to  support 
he  proof  iu  question.  Believing  souls  brought  this  conviction  with 
iheiu,  and  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  [)rr-ivt^jj  ttiut  it  was 
kssumed  without  ijuestiou  in  wide  circles  as  a  valid  pteniise  of  the 
Irgumeut ;  sceptical  mimls  deniandinl  that  this  also  should  be  dem- 
^■to&ted,  aud  so  roused  the  problems  ol'  thtrxiky.  In  must  cases 
HKsnlightenmpnt  pliilosopliy  resorted  here  to  the  same  (ancient) 
irgumvDts  which  Shaftesbury  brought  into  the  field,  hut  the  scep- 
Ik^l-urtiiodox  nietliod,  uf  pointing  to  the  limited  nature  of  human 
knowlLMlge  and  tu  the  darkuess  iu  the  ways  of  Providence,  was  not 
despised. 

A  new  turn  was  given  to  theodioy  by  Leibuiz,  He  had  been 
brought  by  liayle's  incisive  tiriticisni  to  the  necessity  of  adding 
•x|>priniental  pnwf  to  his  system  of  Monadohigy  by  showing  the 
|ierfectiua  uf  the  univei-so.  Setting  in  motion  to  this  end  the  high- 
ctit  C4:tnoeption9  of  his  nietAphysies,  he  attempted  to  show  that  the 
■ctuul  presf  nee  of  evil  in  the  world  does  not  make  out  a  case  Jigjiinst 
its  having  originated  from  an  all-goud  aud  all-powerful  creative 
activity.  Physical  evil,  he  nmit'tnius,  is  a  necessary  consequence 
9t  moml  evil  in  tliu  ethical  wurluunler;  it  is  the  natural  {lunish- 
neut  of  sin.  Morul  evil,  however,  has  its  ground  in  the  liniteness 
and  limitation  of  creatures,  an<l  this  latter  is  metapht/niatl  evii.  As 
a  finite  tiling  the  monad  has  obscure  and  confiistMl  sensuous  repre* 
•entations  or  ide^is,  and  from  these  follow  necessarily  the  obscure 
and  confused  sensuous  im[iul8e8,  which  are  the  motives  to  sin.  The 
problem  of  theotlicy  is  thus  reduced  to  the  question,  Why  did  God 
ereate  or  permit  metaphysical  evil? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  very  simple.  Finiteness  belongs 
U>  the  conr^ption  of  a  created  b<-ing;  limitation  is  the  essential 
nature  of  all  creatures.  It  is  a  logical  necessity  that  a  world  can 
exist  only  out  of  finite  Iwings  which  reciprocally  limit  each  other 
aud  are  determined  by  their  creator  himself.  Itut  finite  beings  are 
imperfect.  A  world  that  shouhl  consist  of  nothing  but  perfect 
beit'gft  is  a  contrailiction  in  terms.  And  since  it  is  also  an  "eter^ 
psH"  that  is,  a  oonceptional  or  rational  truth,  that  out  of  metaphysi- 


arlMfii  fpim  the  Npo-riiii/>nic  cirrlet  in  KnKUnil.     Samuel  P'lrt^r  published  in 
hlOOO   T^ntftmitm  Ph^aiet^-throluyteu  tie  IMo,  uicl   Willinm  Sirrhnm,  iu   1713,  a 
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cal  eril  follows  first  monil  aud  fuithcr  physical  evil,  that  out  ti 
finit^ness  follows  sin,  inid  out  ul'  sin  sorrow^  it  is  theu  a  Uigiod 
ueces&ily  that  a  world  wittiuut  evil  is  mitliiiikable.  However  nnwii, 
therefore,  the  goodneas  of  God  rni^^bt  desire  to  avoid  evil,  tlu 
di\'ino  wiaduin,  the  '' region  des  v^rii^a  ^'terneUeH^'*  makes  a  vfwld 
witliuut  evil  an  impossibility.  MuUipliysiail  truths  are  iude^M'tul- 
ent  of  the  diviue  will;  the  latter  in  its  creative  activity  is  bound 
to  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  goodness,  which  belongs  to  the  con- 
ception of  God  as  truly  as  does  his  wisdom,  is  a  guarantee  that  tlu 
evils  arc  as  few  us  ]>usaEljle.  Tim  world  is  eontiugcDt,  i.e.  it  may  be 
thought  as  bfiikg  other  than  it  is.  There  is  an  intinite  numl«ro{ 
jwssible  wotMs,  none  of  thorn  entirely  without  evil,  but  wna 
affected  with  much  more  numeroxis  and  heavy  evils  than  otlun 
H  now  from  among  all  ihesn  pnsNihh^  worlds,  which  liod's  wiwluta 
spread  out  before  liini,  lie  created  this  actual  wurld,  it  can  only  kin 
been  the  choice  of  the  best  that  guided  liini  in  so  doing;  he  lus 
made  real  the  one  which  contains  tlje  least  and  the  fewest  eviU. 
The  contingency  of  the  world  i^otisii^ts  in  the  fact  that  it  exists,  r»t 
with  metaphysical  nnncssity,  but  through  a  elioice  exercised  nraimy 
many  possibilities;  and  since  this  choice  proceeds  from  the  alt-giKxl 
will  of  God,  it  is  unthiiikiiblo  that  the  world  is  any  other  than  ti)9 
best.  Theodicy  cniinut  proceed  to  deny  the  evil  in  the  world,  for 
evil  belongs  to  the  very  idea  of  the  worUl ;  but  it  can  prove  thai  tbll 
world  contiiius  as  little  evil  as  is  in  any  way  itossihle  in  nceonlaw* 
with  metaphysical  law.  God's  goodness  would  gla<lly  have  pro- 
duced a  world  without  evil,  but  his  wisdom  permitteil  him  only  th* 
best  amotiff  possible  vorMA. 

Hence  arises  the  common  expression,  optimianu  Whether  Uiit 
experimental  proof  of  the  iihysico-theological  view  of  the  woriil 
BURtteeds,  may  bo  left  undecided.  The  eighteenth  century  con- 
ceived of  the  matter  iui  thiiugh  it  was  the  essential  aim  of  Leibois 
to  prove  that  tlie  world  is  the  most  perfect  that  can  be  thought; 
that  he  did  this  only  under  the  preKuppositiou  of  the  metnpliyRi«J 
necessity  of  evil,  wiis,  in  characteristic  fashion,  scarcely  notwl  m 
the  literatui'e  of  that  time,  which  itself  was  through  and  thronj^ 
"optimistic"  in  its  thought.  In  a  historioal  iispoct  the  most  unte- 
worthy  thing  in  this  theodicy  is  the  peculiar  mixture  of  Thonirt 
and  Scoti.st  metaphysics.  The  world  is  sncli  ns  it  is  only  Wiau» 
God  has  so  willed  it;  by  virtue  of  his  nmuipittenee  he  might  ti»'* 
chosen  another;  but  in  the  choice  of  the  possibilities  befoiv  kiw 
th'i  divine  will  is  bound  tn  the  divine  intellect  :is  the  "cU'rnal 
truths."     Above  all  reality  hovers  the  fate  prescribed  by  logic. 
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&.  Iq  the  furiuA  liitherto  developed  the  teacliers  of  natural  religion 
eved,  that  Uiey  couUl  attaii]  aluiig  the  phytiictHtheolog'iiuil  ]mth  to 
ooncoptioii  of  the  deity  as  oreativti  in  belli  f^ucu,  and  for  this 
)f  Uie  duvehppment  the  uaine  Diuntn  is  ciistoitmrily  t'liiployed. 
Sriiu  coutM;pliou  of  God  us  persuualily,  whieh  tiurvived  in  this  ]iro- 
itedure  as  the  la«t  remuaut  from  positive  religion,  uflered  a  hold  for 
Uie  nionil  side  also  of  uuturul  religion,  and  iit  turn  found  in  that  its 
mppurt.  But  where  only  the  tlieoretiea!  element  was  jmi-siied,  nat- 
nni  religion  found  ituelf  involved  in  the  courtie  of  development 
takun  by  naturalistic  nietaphysica,  mid  found  in  this  tiiially  its 
downfall.  Toliiud  already  gavo  a  completely  jHHiihe-ittic  turn  Ui  the 
Atinurutiuii  of  i^atiirer  which  for  him  constituted  the  essential  eon- 
■mA  of  religious  feeling,  and  with  the  hylozoism  whieh  developed 
ftmong  the  French  natnral  seientittts  (ef.  $  M,  U)  the  transcendence 
of  God,  out  well  OH  Ihh  porsotiality,  vrna  at  an  end;  and  when  tlten 
the  complete  dominance  of  thu  luccliuniciLl  explanatiun  of  >Jaturc 
vas  proelaitnedf  wlien  the  organic  world  also  was  recognised  :is  iu 
principle  the  proihiet  of  the  universal  mechanism  of  Nature,  the 
pbysico-thfiologieal  proof  lost  its  power  over  the  mind.  Iu  addition 
to  this  tlie  preiniMes  of  the  argument  were  questioned.  The  IJslKin 
«mrthquakc  {UoTt)  which  sliocked  all  Kuro[ie  made  many  waver  in 
their  ideas  of  the  |)erfection  and  adaptiidntwa  of  the  world's  ar- 
rangement; the  indiffcrcnre  with  which  Nature  destroys  human  life 
nud  all  its  content  of  ends  atid  worth  seemed  to  sijcak  much  more 
for  a  blind  necessity  in  all  that  takes  place  than  for  a  teleological 
dicposition  of  the  world-process.  VolUiire,  in  whum  this  revolution 
in  point  of  view  became  complete,  began  in  Candide  to  make  a|>ort 
of  the  **  best  of  possible  worlds,"  and  the  element  of  natural  philos- 
ophy in  natural  ndigion  onnnbled  to  pieces, 

The  Sytilhne  de  la  Nttture  drew  the  lost  consequences  with   its 

atheism  and  niateriali!«m.    All  adaptation,  all  order  of  Nature,  isouly 

l^^^nomenon  in  the  human  mind.     Nature  itself  knows  only  the 

^^PJMity  of  atomic  motion,  and  in  it  tliere  aro  no  vrorih-ttrtfrmina- 

^fmn,  which  are  dependent  ujiou  ends  or  norms  of  value.     Nature's 

confurniity  to  law  is  active  with  the  same  rigiiur  in  thosi-  things 

irbich  ayijK'ar  to  us  aimless  or  unpurposive,  irregular  or  anomalous, 

as  in  the  things  whieh  we  juilge  with  reference  to  their  agreement 

with  our  designs  or  euntom.s,  and  apjn-uve  as  purposeful.     The  wise 

man  should  make  this  indtffcrtnrr  of  Naturt  his  own;  he  should  see 

through  the  relativity  of  uU  (conceptions  of  ends;  there  is  no  real 

norm  or  onler.     This  principle  was  applied  by  Diderot  to  lestheticfl. 

The   corre<'/«M*  of  N'thire  is  accordingly  the  only  thing  that  art 

I  ahould  display,  thu  only  thing  that  it  should  groap  and  give  back; 
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beauty  is  one  of  those  valuations  which  have  no  objective  valiililj. 
Materialism  knows  only  an  ai-t  void  of  ideals,  only  the  indifffitat 
copy  of  any  reality  wliatever. 

G.  Wliilu  tliO  )V>u nidations  of  Deism  based  on  natural  philoaoplj 
were  thus  nnimbling  from  within,  its  ppistc^mologiool  basis  begin 
also  to  waver;  for  all  attiicks  upon  the  posiiibJlity  of  a  metapbiVBia 
struck  also  at  that  of  a  natural  rnligion,  which  indeed  in  its  eontents 
exhiliitpfl  hut  a  survival  of  religious  metaphysics.  In  this  respect 
the  Baconian  system  wiis  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  tlie  deistic  (li.<p- 
trine.  It  allowed  reli^on  to  stand  only  as  revelation  and  coraliiuni 
the  possihility  of  knowing  its  doctrines  by  the  aid  of  reason,  or  cvi-n 
of  merely  bringing  them  into  accord  with  reason.  No  one  supporleJ 
tliis  stiuidixiint  more  energetically  than  Pierre  Sasfle.  He  worked 
systematically  to  show  that  all  dngmatie  doctrines  were  coutnryta 
reason;  he  laid  bai'O  their  coutradictiuns  with  penetratin)^  koenneM; 
he  sought  to  prove  that  they  were  absurd  for  the  natural  reason. 
But  he  uneoverpd,  also,  the  weak  points  in  Deism;  he  denied  the 
eo^'ency  of  the  philo^opliical  arguments  fur  the  existence  of  God  ud 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  took  special  occasion  In  connertioa 
with  the  probh^ms  of  tliendiny  to  prove  the  inadequacy  of  the  "nttt- 
ural  light'*:  even  m  controversy  with  Ijoilmiz  he  was  not  Kor8lt?iL 
Religion  is,  therefore,  possible  for  him  only  as  ]>ositive  revelation 
in  eontradictinn  with  philosophical  knowledge.  lie  defends  with 
all  keenness  the  twofoUE  truth.  And  therefore,  although  perhaps 
for  himself  he  might  havo  credit  for  a  faith  contniry  to  reasou.— 
his  writings  and  especially  thw  articles  of  his  much  read  Dictionnairt 
were  not  less  dangerous  to  the  theoretical  doctrines  of  positive  relig- 
ion than  to  those  of  Deism. 

Finally  Hume,  also,  on  epistemological  grounds  dissolved  the 
union  whieh  the  other  English  empiricists  and  noutinalistA,  mA 
indeed,  even  the  materialists,  like  Hartley  and  I*riP8tley.  sought  to 
maintain  with  natural  religion.  If  there  is  no  nii'tuphysics  of  things 
at  all,  philosophical  religitm  falls  also.  Hume,  indeed  (as  Cleanllwi 
in  the  dialogue),  aeknowh-dges  in  the  spirit  of  his  practical  prolt- 
abilism  tliat  the  world  on  thn  whole  makes  the  incontestable  imprpa- 
sion  of  pnrpoaiveness  and  rational  order,  and  finds,  therefow.  th»t 
that  belief,  on  which  all  our  experience  rests,  is  applic-able  also  to 
the  (phyRici>theological)  assumption  of  a  unity  in  crfation  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  whole.  But  from  the  .<ttand|>oint  nf  mtnf* 
(as  I*hih>)  he  cannot  regard  this  VMjlief  as  capable  of  being  fslah- 
lished  by  reason.  In  parti<fular  he  asserts,  in  accordance  with  tb« 
principles  of  the  theory  of  probability,  that  it  is  quite  exjiIicabl'T 
even  on  the  hyi^thesis  of  a  purely  meclmntcal  theory,  that  m^ 
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■tJie  countless  conibiuations  of  atoms,  one  whicli  was  durable,  pur- 

Bive,  and  well  ordered  should  at  last  come  atKJUt  and  become  fixed. 
kbe  case  reiiiain.H  with  a  problem^itieal  decision.    Natural  ivli^non 
treasuuable  uiudu  ut'  view  fur  the  practical  uiau,  but  it  should 
not  profess  to  be  a  scientilic  doctrine. 

7.    The  more  the  metaphysical  factor  in  Deism  retreated  for  these 

4>r  other  reason»,  the  luuru  the  ''  true  Christianity,''  which  l>eisui 

professed  to  be,  became  restricted  to  a  moral  convlctiotu     This  had 

been  alreadj'  prepared  by  Herlwrt  of  Cherbury,  who  stood  further 

removed   from  natural  philosophy,  and  had  beeu  quite   dchuitely 

^^beflsed   by    Spinoza.      According  to   this   view   the   essence  of 

^H^ion  consists  in  moral  action,  and  the  religiuus  life  has  for  its 

fknie  content,  deliberation  upon  duty,  and  the  seriousness  of  a  oon- 

tduct  of  life  determined  by  this.     This  iu  itself  a]one  jrave  but  very 

I  pale  and  vanishing  lines  for  a  Weltauschauunfj.     There  remained  an 

indefinite  idea  of  an  all-good  God,  who  created  man  for  happiness, 

who  should  l>e  worshipped  by  a  virtuous  life,  and  who  will  exercise 

an  equalising  justice  in  an  eternal  life,  so  that   such   virtue   will 

receive  the  reward  which  is  lacking  to  it  here.     No  one  will  fail  to 

t  notice  the  pure,  noble  thmight  which  lived  in  this  moralising  Peism, 

( or  tlie  high  value  which  Ix'loiigs  to  it  historically,  liecause  in  opposl- 

[  tion  to  tliG  une-sidedness  and  strife  of  confessional  zeal  it  brought 

'  the   ideals  of  toleraliun  and  philanthropy.  re5i>ect  for  the  purely 

I  human  appreciation  of  the  ethie^il  dis|>08itinn.  and  ntoilesty  in  per* 

<  sonal  opinion,  to  a  position  of  honour  in  lib^ntture  and  social  life. 

r  Hut,  on  the  other  hanil.  it  is  also  true  that  there  luis  never  been  a 

,  more  meagre  form  of  religious  life  than  this.     Its  religion  has  no 

I  taste  of  earth,  and  with   the  mysteries  whieh   the  Knlightcnment 

I  would  not  tolerate,  understanding  for  the  depths  of  ndigious  life 

I  w&B  lost  also.    There  is  nothing  more  of  anxiety  lor  tlie  soul's  salva- 

i  tion,  of  the  struggle  for  redemption,  of  the  anient  feeling  of  deliver- 

I  mnoe.     Deism,  therefore,  failed  in  vital  religious  [lower;  it  was  an 

artifieial  pro<lnct  of  cultured  so^aety,  anil  when   the  German   En- 

l  lighteners  wrote  Iwoks  to  preach  thi*    deistic   morals   to   ehildren, 

I  they  only  proved  how  little  they  understocKl  of  real  religion. 

I      Among  the  great  mass  of  the  supporters  of  this  standi>oint  in 

I  the  '*]iopi4!nr  ftfiihft^fjtfnj^*  all  possible  degrees  of  uncertainty  prevail 

'  OS  to  how  far  tliose  mnriil  n'muant'*  of  the  religious  view  of  the 

world  are  still  enpniile  of  a  theoretical  grounding,  and  how  far  they 

are  to  be  reg:irilei|  as  merely  constituents  of  the  ethical  ponsrious- 

ness.     Fnll  I'leurness  nn  this  point  ndes  in  V'tMuire^s  later  thought. 

Here  he  has  been  so  far  Bei»ed  uiion  by  Bayle's  scepticism  as  to 

wledge  no  longer  any  metaphysical  authorisation:  the  deity 
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and  immortality  are  now  for  him  only  valid  as  po^ul<ttea  of  lb 
moral  fetliitg ;  laith  ill  tljeiii  ia  regarded  as  only  the  condition  foi 
m«Ml  action.  It  this  bcUcf  should  perish,  the  motives  for  howsi 
condiu^t,  and  thua  the  i'ouiidntioua  of  social  order,  would,  he  tliinb, 
|ierish  with  it;  si  Diett  it't'xistaii  pas,  ii  fandrait  l'inVi>r»ter. 

8.  DitTerciit  a»  art;  these  individual  forms  in  which  mitural  rcli§- 
iou  developed,  they  all  ag^ree  un  one  point,  — in  their  deprectstorf 
critieisui  uf  positive  reliyioiis.  Only  that  is  regarded  an  true  in 
theflc  religioMK,  in  whiiih  they  all  agree  with  each  other  and  with 
natural  religion ;  all  that  is  tau^dit  boyoud  this,  with  an  appeal  toa 
special  rewlation,  the  deistrS  turn  from  the  door,  and  it  was  |in- 
clstdy  in  tliia  respoet  that  thuy  culled  themselves /rce  thinken.  The 
claims  mads  by  the  revelational  doctrine  encountered,  therefore,  fta 
esiM'ciaily  vigorous  eontnulictinii.  Collins  refuted  the  proof  trnm 
proplie*;y,  VVoolstou  the  proof  from  miracles, —  both  by  seeking  \f> 
give  for  the  eori-es ponding  accounts  in  the  religious  documentB  a 
natural  explanation  so  far  as  possible.  This  attempt,  whJeh  airawi 
not  to  inviilve  in  doubt  thf^  erediinility  of  the  biblical  narrativcK,  hut 
til  explain  them  by  purely  natural  causes,  frequently  in  a  verr  fan- 
tastic fiishion  and  excluiling  all  that  is  mysteiious  and  su|>eniat\inl, 
ha8  been  chanLctoriseil  and  ein]doyed  in  Germany  esjiociaUT  u 
ritii<niali»!k  iuterpretatitm.  Jt  was  here,  too,  that  Hfimarun.  in  his 
Sdiulzschrift^  proceeded  in  the  sharpest  manner  against  the  jiossi- 
bilifcy  of  revtdation,  which  lie  dechircd  to  be  sufterfluous,  unthinkable, 
and  ujitru"'.  Otltera  directed  their  criticism  ai^inst  individuid  d«> 
trines  of  dogmatics.  Diderot  attiwked  the  moral  attribntt-B  iu  thtt 
Christian  conceptiim  of  Gad,  and  Voltaire  excrciaed  bis  wit  in  on- 
s|)aring  derision  uf  the  dogmas  and  cei-emunios  of  all  religions  and 
Confessions. 

But  in  his  case  also  there  was  at  bottom  the  earnest  tboujrhtf  ■ 
that  all  these  ad<iitions  of  the  positive  religions  were  so  uuwj' 
obseuratiuns  and  corruptions  of  the  true  religion,  for  which,  like 
the  other  deists,  he  felt  called  to  contend.  They  were  filled  witli 
the  conviction  tbiit  imtural  religion  is  an  inheritance  of  all  men,» 
conviction  set  within  the  natui-o  of  man  biin.self,  and  that  it  intf, 
tJiei'ofore,  the  original  state  of  the  religious  life.  Fr«>m  this  |»int 
of  view  all  pttsitive  religions  ai)pear  as  depraved  forms  which  haw 
entered  ia  the  course  of  history,  tmd  a  progress  in  the  historj'rf 
religion  consists,  therefore,  in  every  case  in  nothing  but  a  return 
to  the  primitive,  pure,  and  uncorrupttul  religion.  Hence  aceordinc 
to  Tindid  the  true  Christiimity,  which  coinciiles  with  Deism,  is  U 
olil  as  creatiuu.  Jesus  did  not  bring  a  revelation,  he  only  rehabili- 
tated the  true  worship  of  Gud  in   the  face  of  the  decoy  of  tba 
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aucieiit  religions;  but  the  Christian  churches  have  again  corrupteil 
his  work,  and  free-thinking  ilosires  to  return  to  liiin.  So,  tiKi,  Leaning 
distiuguiiihed  between  (.'liristianity  and  tbt*  religion  of  Chriat. 

If  now  it  w;w  asked,  what  were  the  causes  that  brought  alnjut 
this  diHtoition  of  true  i-eligion,  the  Knlighteners  were  entirely 
devoid  of  any  historitial  comprehension  for  these :  what  they  held 
to  be  false  seemed  to  them  ijossible  only  through  voluntary  inven- 
tion. They  were  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  evidence  that  their 
Deism  was  the  ouly  true  system,  that  all  other  teachings  seeineil  to 
them  explicable  only  by  lying  and  deceit,  and  that  the  proclaimers 
of  these  seemed  lo  have  acttrd  ouly  in  their  own  interests.  It  is 
then  the  general  doctrine  of  the  deists  that  the  historical  bajtis  of 
positive  religions  is  invention  and  deceit.  Even  Shaftesbury  knew 
no  other  way  of  explaining  liow  eulhusiasin,  whicli  coustitates  trae 
religiou,  could  be  distorted  to  the  fajiaticism  of  superstition.  The 
hiitivd  of  priests  felt  by  tlie  Knliirhtenei-s  was  must  sharply  ex- 
pivssed  on  tills  point  also  in  the  Schu(z»'hrift  of  Ueimarus. 

9.  Such  iacajx'icity  Ui  do  justice  to  the  historii-al  nature  of  jtosi- 
tivo  religious  agreed  well  with  the  universal  lack  in  historical  sense 
and  uudiTstuudiug  whinh  was  peculiar  tti  the  whole  philosophy  of 
the  Eulighteiuuent.  This  had  its  ground  in  the  tVt  that  iimdern 
thought  harl  made  its  growth,  hand  in  liuud  with  natural  science, 
iu  investigating  that  whieli  is  either  tiuielessly  or  always  valid. 
Only  In  a  few  instiuices  was  this  ban  broken  through. 

This  was  dune  lirst  and  with  clearest  consciousness  by  Davitl 
Ilume.  While  he;  found  that  religion  cannot  be  baaed  upon  demon- 
strative rational  knowledge,  he  showed  a1sf>  that  the  rpn'stion  as 
to  the  origin  of  ndigion  ia  the  Itumau  niiiul  must  Ih)  completely 
separated  from  the  speculative  iuvestigation.  This  new  question 
he  treated  solidy  in  anconhiiUM!  with  psichological  princij'les,  as  a 
*'  Natunit  iiiMunj  of  lieliyion.'*  He  shows  how  iu  the  primitive 
apprehension  of  Katuro  and  in  the  feelings  of  fear  and  hope,  of 
terror  and  of  blessing,  which  are  associated  with  it,  and  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  course  nf  Jiature  with  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life, 
there  lay  the  incitements  to  the  formatiou  of  ideas  of  higher  Udngs, 
and  to  worshi])  designed  to  appease  or  to  flatter.  Tlie  natural, 
primitive  form  of  ndigioii  is,  therefore,  )>olytheisiD,  which  thinks 
and  treats  these  higher  |K)wers  in  a  completely  anthropomorphic 
manner.  But  the  manifold  forms  assumed  by  myth  fuse  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas;  myths  pass  over  into 
h  other,  and  ultimately  the  whole  body  of  r*'ligious  ideas  btMJoraes 
fioiulensed  into  the  bcdief  in  a  single  divine  being,  to  whom  the  pur- 
poseful order  of  the  universe  ia  due, — a  faith,  to  be  sure,  which 
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cannot  preserve  Itself  in  a  pure  form,  but  is  associated  in  mnoa  I 
ways  with  its  original  presupjxisitious.  The  history  of  religion  it  I 
the  gradual  transformation  of  polythRism  into  monotheism,  aoil  itJl 
result  coinciflea  with  that  teltological  vitw  of  the  world  wliicii 
Hume  had  developed  as  the  view  of  the  intelligent  man,  not,  indeed,  I 
capable  of  scientific  proof,  but  bound  up  with  the  natural  feeling  of  i 
belief. 

This  mode  of  apprehending  the  subject  from  the  point  of  vieflfof  | 
psychologj'  and  the  history  of  civiUsatiou  was  reinforced  by  that 
from  the  (wint  of  view  of  philology  and  the  history  of  literatun, 
which  fuund  expression  in  the  hfstoriftd  Jilbiical  criticism  fouiidwl  by 
Salomon  Semter.  This  began  to  carry  out  the  thought  formulated 
by  Spinoza,'  that  the  biblical  books  must  be  treated  just  m  oUia 
■writings  as  regards  their  theoretical  contents,  their  origin,  ami  their 
history;  that  they  must  be  understood  from  the  jtoint  of  vit-w  ul 
their  time  and  the  character  of  their  authors.  Semlar  directed  yit- 
ticular  attention  to  the  point  that  the  different  pai-ties  of  the  early 
Christians  find  expressiou  iu  the  books  of  the  New  TestameuL 
AVhlle  it  may  be  that  the  hypotheses  to  wliich  he  came  in  thtt 
respect  have  been  left  behind  by  later  science,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
th»t  a  scientific  w:iy  out  nf  the  radicalism  into  which  the  dfislic 
movement  had  run  was  here  shown,  ;intl  Semler  therefore  nused  1 
voice  against  the  spokesmen  of  the  Enlightenment. 

Le$.nmj  took  part  in  these  questions  from  still  another  side, 
was  certainly  not  the  man  to  make  his  conviction  bend  to  a  tcDet; 
he  saw  tlu-ough  and  rejected,  as  few  others,  the  limitation  wbicli 
will  find  its  sole  truth  in  that  which  has  I>een  transmitted  hifilori- 
cally ;  but  he  guarded  himself  well  from  playing  the  judge,  wl» 
noWf  after  thousanils  of  years,  shall  decide  as  to  the  genuiw- 
ness  of  the  three  rings.  But  it  is  not  merely  this  that  sefiaiates 
him  from  the  gre:it  mass  nf  th«  Knlightnni^rs;  he  is  himself  n  divp. 
religious  nature,  ami,  like  Herder.'  sees  in  religion  a  living  rplnlwo 
of  man  to  God,  and  &od  to  man.  Hence  TeUijion  is  nut  potanhle  with- 
out revelationy  and  the  history  of  religions  is  the  aeries  of  the  reTcU- 
tions  of  God,  is  the  education  of  the  human  race  by  God.  Lesffl'njt 
assumes  the  wcll-plannod  succession  of  these  revelations  to  be  snclif  ■ 


islic    , 
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1  In  what  degree  SpinozA's  writing*  were  known  to  the  relipi-^''-^  K""  'btenfi* 
In  Germany  appeara,  amon^  other  tliincs.  frnm  the  intt-rcstinj;  i  LiifW* 

SchmUU,  the  leadw  ot  thp  Werthfiiu  tmnsliilitdi  of  lUr  Bihle.  i-  i ;  ..  i  ymoW 
editor  of  a  lirmk  in  which,  under  the  iniutk  nf  a  '■  Ri-fulmion  of  ih«*  IhKUm  *^ 
Spinoza  by  the  Famous  I'hilowoplier  Chrwtinn  Wolff."  an  excellent  tmw'hU* 
ofSpin'iza"-)  f'/Ai>3i  in  ufftTctl,  and  (inully  only  n  few  pftrnpimphw  from  Watf^ 
GtirniAH  wririniirt  are  a]iiJ«T»lfil  (prinU-d  Kmnkfoil  and  l^ipn.  1744). 

4  Cf.  Herd^-r's  in-AlUe  un  ihv  A'lt*-^/'-  Crtuiidf,  rfe«  Menmhenjftwrhio 
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that  the  deeper  meaning  of  e<ach  is  unfolded  more  clearly  and  dis- 
ttnctly  in  that  which  follows.  So  even  the  New  Testament,  the 
Second  elementary  book,  over  which  the  more  advanced  scholar  now 
'*  stamps  and  glows,"  gives  us  a  premonition  of  an  eternal  goitpeL 
In  carrying  out  this  thought  of  Origon's,'  Lessing  indicates  in  but 
K  tentative  manner  indefinite  lines  which  lie  in  the  direction  of  a 
Knysticospeculative  interpretation  of  dogmas. 

1  Education  of  the  Human  Eace,  §  72  ff. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PfiACTICAL   (JUKSTIONS. 

The  natural  religion  of  thn  pightfifttith  pflntnry  nought  in  monli 
the  support  whii^h  a  iiu^tapliysifs  of  tho  natural-sciene*  sort  aysU 
not  ])ermanei]tly  afl'orJ.  it.     This  was  possible  by  reason  of  the  taA* 
that  in  tho  moautiino  this  branch  also  of  philosophical  iiivestigatioa 
had  won  its  comjilete  iuclpptnuU'iinfi  of  jmsilive  nUigiou.     And  ia 
fat't,  this  freeing  process,  which  had  alrf-'udy  l«*gun  iu  th«  train  ot 
the  i-eligiously  iniliffcreiit  metaphysics  of  the  seventeenth  cwiturv. 
liad  ooiiiplcitt'ii  itself  iu  a  rt'lutivcly  sjwoly  and  simple  manner.    Biil 
the  jieculiar  rharjioter  of  tlie  new  age  asserted  itself  here  also,  in  tie 
very  early  transfer  of  the  point  of  interest  in  these  investigatioM  to 
the  ;>.fi/rfto/o(/(Var  domain ;  and  hern  philosuphy  ennonntered  tlioliU 
erary  inclination  of  the  age,  which  was  (Jireeted  toward  a  profomitlrr 
employuieut  of  man  with  hituseir,  tuwoi'd  au  overhauling  of  his  ft^l- 
inga  a.nd  an  analysing  of  his  motives,  and  toward  the  "scutimcntal"' 
fostering  of  personal  relations.     The  indtvidual  revelling  in  his  "wn 
inner  life,  the  momtrt  ei/joiftity  self,  is  the  characteristic  pheuoinciJiffl 
of  the  age  of  the  Enlightenment.     The  iiulividualism  of  the  Keoai 
sani;n,  whieh  in  tlif>  sevont(^ontli  eentnry  hajl  been  repressed  hy  exift- 
iial  forces,  now  hroke  forth  again  with  a  morti  inward  power  li^'W 
thft  stiff  dignity  of  ceremonioiia,  formal  life:   bounds  were  to 
brokeiL  thrungh,  exttiriialities  cast  away,  and  the  ]lure,  natunil  U 
of  man  brought  out, 

liut  the  more  important  the  individual  thus  became  to  himseU,a&I 
the  more  many-sided  hia  view  in  weighing  cpiestiinis  reganhng  tl* 
impurt  of  his  true  happiness,  the  more  morality,  society,  and  tbi 
stat^  bec;ime  to  him  a  prolilem.  JIow  comes  the  iitrf/i'i'dMa/  — 
runs  the  fimdamcntal  pi-ax-^tiiial  question  of  the  KnlighteuineDt  ]'bi»- 
osopUy — to  a  life  ocinnected  witli  others,  which  esti-nds  in  inSai'B'* 
and  authority  beyond  tlie  indivittual  himself?  Through  all  the  iUii- 
juaU'-d  <liscussious  of  tliese  problems  gujps,  as  a  tacit  nRHumptioii,  tb« 
view  that  the  indiviilnal  iu  his  natural  (as  it  was  always  conrei'*"*!^ 
determlimlc  character  is  the  original  datum,  is  that  which  is  9clf- 
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intK-lligihle,  and  thntall  the  wlationa  which  jjo  beyond  the  iitdiviiluul 
are  to  be  explained  from  him  as  a  starting-point.  In  so  far  the  natu- 
taliHtic  metapliysios  of  the  soventeeuth  ceutury  —  thought  Iiure  moro 
«fter  the  aniilo^y  of  atmniam,  tli^rn  more  after  that  of  the  Mouad- 
ology  —  fonns  tlio  background  for  tlie  morals  of  the  eighteenth. 

The  constantly  progrHssiiig  proiiess  in  which  those  presnpi^sitiona 
bocame  moi-o  olcar  and  distinct  biought  with  it  the  tvaidt,  that  t ho 
prinripha  ofefkics  fnuml  a  vahiabln  clearing  up  in  the  discussions 
thts  period.  For  inasmuch  as  tlic  ethicjil  life  waH  regarded 
something  added  to  the  natunl  essence  of  tho  individual,  aa  BOino* 
filing  tlint  must  first  be  expluint'd,  it  was  necesMary,  on  the  one  hand, 
Ifeo  e»tabliHh  liy  an  ex:ict  disrriminati<ni  what  tho  thing  to  \m  ox- 
nlained  really  i»,  and  ou  the  other  hand,  to  invetttlgate  on  what  th« 
•worth  and  validity  of  the  etliii'al  lifo  reats:  and  tlio  more  monility 
^ppearvd  to  be  sonivtbing  forr.Ign  to  tht;  natural  esscnoc  of  the  indi- 
fridnal,  the  more  the  (juestion  as  to  the  motives  which  induce  man 
CO  follow  etliipiil  ctimnmnils  asserted  itself,  8i<le  by  side  with  tho 
/question  as  to  the  ground  of  the  validity  of  those  eoinmunds.  And 
BO  three  main  queatiuns  appeared,  at  the  beginning  much  involved, 
Vid  then  becoming  complicated  anew:  what  ia  the  content  of 
JDiorality  ?  on  what  rosts  the  valiility  of  tlie  moral  laws  ?  what 
[brings  man  to  moral  action  ?  'f  lie  jrrina'jtles  ofmunila  are  set  forth 
■ccorilini^  to  the  thix'e  points  of  view  of  the  criterion,  the  sanclion, 
$an\  the  motive.  This  analysis  and  explanation,  however,  showed 
that  the  x*arioua  answers  to  these  separate  questions  were  eajtablo  of 
Ibi'ing  combined  willi  eaeli  other  in  the  most  various  ways:  so  the 
jblctiring  and  separating  pi-ocesa  above  named  results  precisely  from 
feie  motlpy  variety  nnd  changing  hues  oxhibiteil  by  the  doctrines  of 
IDoral  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth  century.  JShaftettOurtf  Ktandu  in 
;lhc  centre  of  the  movement  as  the  niind  that  stimulates  in  all  direc- 
tions :ind  controls  in  many  lines  ;  wliile,  ou  the  uthcr  hand,  the  move- 
ineut  reat^hcs  no  definite  conc-Iusion  in  this  period,  on  account  of  the 
jUfTerenees  in  the  statements  of  the  question  (ef.  §  39). 
I  A  typical  fwituro  of  the  fundainent»l  iitdividualistic  tiCndency  of 
tthiH  ethics  was  tlie  rcj>cateilly  renewed  considi-raliun  of  the  reUttion 
Ijj/"  virtue  and  hnppiiteait:  the  final  outcome,  expressed  more  or  less 
shiirply,  yf'M  that  tlie  satisfactinn  of  the  indivjdnars  impulf^ds  vas 
raised  lt>  be  tlie  stuuilard  of  viilue  for  the  ethical  functions.  The 
•ystPin  of  practical  philosophy  built  np  upun  this  principle  is 
tJtitUarianixm,  tlie  varied  development  of  which  forms  the  centre  in 
tJip  eomplicaleil  courses  of  these  reflections. 

But  nut  of  this  .irnst'  tlio  mn  'h  more  burning  (Question,  an  regards 
le  political  and  social  order,  —  the  question,  namely,  aa  to  the  value 
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for  ?tappin€s:<    of  the  social  union,  of  public  institutions  and  thiii 
historiciil  dcvelnpment     That  which  exists  and  haa  come  into  being  | 
histr>ricaUy  has  lost  onct    more   its  immediate  validity  and  naire' 
valuation :  it  should  justify  itself  before  tho  critiuai  consciuosiie&s, 
and  jjTOve  its  right  to  existence  by  the  advantages  which  it  yields 
for  tho  happiness  of  individuals.     From   this   point  of  view  was 
developed  the  political  and  social  philusuphy  of  the  eighteeuth  cen- 
tury; upon  this  staud]]oint  this   philosophy  assumed*  its  critif-al 
attitude   toward    histories!    reality,   and  in   accordance   with  tbis  ^ 
standardjfiiially,  it  examined  tlii'rusults  of  the  liisturiiraJ  pnigressuf 
hmuan  civilisation.     The  worth  of  cii?i!iitation  itself  and  the  ration 
of  Nature  utid  A laforv  became  thus  a  problem  which  received  its  most 
impressive  furniulation  from  HoHsmaw,  and  which,  in  opposition  U 
the  movements  excited  by  him,  and  iu  coujuiictiuii  with  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  Kevolution,  gave  form  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
Fhihsophy  of  History. 

§  3€.  The  Principles  of  UoraU. 

Fr.  SchlciiTitiiWitipr,  Gmndiinien  r-iner  Kritik  der  biiheriy-n  SiUenUhrt  {XSOS), 

W.  \V.  III.  Vol.  1. 
H.  Sldgwick,  Thf  iteihmiji  of  Ethtcs  (4th  etl..  Load,  and  N.Y.  1890). 
[J.  Marlineau,  Tyjits  o/  Kthmtl  Theory,  Vol.  II.] 
[W,  I,.  CourUiey,  Gunttructiise  Ethics  (Lund.  1886).] 

The  most  fruitful  incitements  to  the  discussion  of  ethical  prob- 
lems proceeded  in  both  positive  and  negative  directions  from  IIolAt*. 
The  "sellish  system"  propcuuided  by  him  extended  its  in6ii«ow 
throughout  the  entire  eighteenth  century.  It  was  carried  out  into 
all  of  its  couseriuences,  and  was  an  ever-powerful  stimulus  to  draw 
out  opposing  theories,  which  just  for  this  reason  were  also  dependent 
upon  it.  In  a  certain  sense  tliis  is  true  of  Cuinlwrlanil,  who  indeed 
defended  the  validity  of  ethical  laws  as  eternal  truths  in  op[K>sitioD 
to  psychological  relativity,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  woiUd  have  tlw 
universal  welfare  regarded  as  their  essential  and  determining  con- 
tent, 

1.  The  position  of  hofr}ce  with  reference  to  these  questions  is  still ' 
less  deliiiitely  formulated  than  his  attitude  with  n'gard  to  theoreti' 
cal  q^uestions.  No  doubt  the  treatment  of  practical  prinoipk*^ 
occupies  almost  the  larger  space  in  his  attack  u[)on  "innate  idea^" 
as  is  natural  from  the  fact  that  his  opposition  is  there  directril 
against  the  Platuiiisra  of  the  Cambridge  school.  But  the  positin"* 
indications  upon  ethical  subjects  (anil  Indeed  there  is  nothing  that 
goes  beyond  indications),  which  are  found  scattered  tlirough  bis 
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Vrltmgs,  do  not  in  any  important  degree  transcend  mere  psyeholo- 
pMiiL    Locke  regards  the  iiKtral  judgment  aa  demonstrative  kuowl- 
cd^,  bceaii^it:  it  has  lor  its  object  a  relation,  namely,  the  agreement 
Or  non-agreement  of  a  man's  action  with  a  law  ["coul'armity  or 
diui^reeineiit  men's  voluntary  actions  have  to  a  rule,  to  wliieli  they 
W*  ri'ft'rred,  and  by  which  they  are  jiidgetl  of"].'     Accordingly  tlie 
if^ratiw  character  seems  essential  fox*  ethics.     The  existence  of 
sut^ii  tiurtns,  however,  pn*8upposes  not  only  a  law-givrr,  but  ulso  his 
power  tu  visit  obedience  to  his  laws  with  a  reward,  and  disregard  of 
Uiem  with  punishment;  for  only  througli  the  exiiectatiou  of  thcso 
amsequpnces,  Lmiku  hulds,  citn  a  law  work  upnn  the  will. 
If  the  philosopher  was  cerlaiii  of  not  deviating  from  the  "com- 
^^hienfle"  of  the  average  man  with  such  j^rinciples,  he  was  equally 
H^nre  in  the  thrw  instances  which  he  adduces  of  the  law-giving 
iautliority,  —  public  opinion,  llie  state,  and  (iiid.     And  in  the  high- 
[est  fif  tliese  instances  he  found  again  the  point  of  attachment  for 
itbe  remnant  of  Cartesian  metaphysics  which  his  empiricism  had 
ipreserved.     For  identically  the  same  will  of  (iinl  is  known  by  reve- 
lation and  by  the  "  natural  light"  (according  to  Locke's  ])hilosophy 
jSof  religion;  cf.  §  35,  1).    The  law  of  Oml  is  the  law  of  Nature.    But 
>Hs  cont/<nt  is,  that  the  order  of  Nature  fixed  by  God  attaches  injo- 
f^ious  (wnseqiienees  to  certain  actions,  and  useful  consequenoes  to 
Jothers,  and  that  therefore  the  former  are  forbidden,  the  latter  com- 
ananded.     Thus  the  moral  law  gains  »  inetjiphysical  root  without 
(lofting  its  utilitarian  content. 

S.  Tlie  need  of  a  mftuphyiticul  bitsis  of  morals  asserted  itself  also 
3n  oilier  forms,  and  in  part  in  a  still  stronger  degree,  though  it  was 
■ffMn***  to  the  whole  Cartesian  school  to  regard  right  will  as  the 
^■MMuy  and  inevitable  consequences  of  right  insight.  In  this 
(Tcspect  Cartesianism  waa  seconded  by  the  whole  throng  of  Platonists, 
'■who  were  so  hostile  to  it  in  natural  philosophy  —  at  first,  Henry 
,More'  and  Cudworth,*  later,  e8|>ecially,  Kichard  Price.*  They  all 
fprooeeded  from  the  thought  that  the  moral  law  is  given  with  the 
linmoet  nature  of  reality  which  has  proceeded  forth  from  God,  and 
-that  it  is  tliereforc  written  with  eternal  and  unchangeable  letters  In 
^erery  reasonable  being.  With  much  enthusiasm  but  with  few  new 
iatguments,  they  defende<l  the  Stoic-I'latonic  doctrine  in  its  Christian- 
ftheistic  transformation. 


»  Cf.  AV'iw  four.  n»m.  Cn.,  U.  28,  4  ff. 
■  EnrhrirUiii'n  F.ihir»m  (ltW7). 

•  Wh.i!«i'  Trrfiiijir  {•^mrrrninfj  Elrfmil  and  Itrtmutahle  Mvralitjf  was  first  pab- 
lUhnl  liv  (^'hamDcr.  in  17:tl. 

*  tiuettivnt  and  VijUcHUitt  itt  Jfora/f  (Load.  1768). 
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Tliis  intellectuatinm,  in  coniicctinn  with  ratiniialistiu  metapliysio^ 
took  a  flirection  that  was  widely  removed,  from  the  Scotist  recoum 
to  tUe  (liviue  will  wlucli  hail  bfieii  revived  by  Dpsrart<«  anil  sqU 
more  by  Locke,  and  instead  of  this  proceeded  to  determino  ths 
content  of  the  moral  law  solely  by  nietapliysical  relationB.  ukL 
accordingly,  in  tho  last  instance,  by  li)yical  oriteria.  Jnat  in  tliii 
appeared  its  contrast  to  all  tlie  psynliolugically  influenn^d  thM>ri«. 
which,  in  some  form  or  other,  always  returned  to  feelin];;:8  of  plnas- 
ure  ami  imin  as  the  central  non-e  of  ethical  determinations.  ThU 
is  clearest  in  the  case  of  Clarke,  who  profeaaed  to  find  the  objertiv* 
principle  of  murals  in  tlie  •' fitness"  of  an  action  to  its  I'etemiining 
relations,  and  who  idaiiued  for  th«  knawlodso  of  this  fitness  a  wU- 
evidence  analogous  to  the  knowledge  of  matheniatimU  trutti.  ondii 
the  Cartesian  spirit  was  convinced  that  the  fe-elinj*  of  obligatkio, 
by  whitdi  thn  will  is  determined  to  the  ajijiropriute  action,  devplopi 
inevitably  from  such  an  insight  into  tlie  Htiifss  of  things.  Kthtral 
inferiority,  accordingly,  appeared  quite  in  the  ancient  fashion  (cf. 
§  7,  G)  to  be  the  resnit  of  ignorance  or  of  erroneous  opinion.  IfW- 
laston,  stimulated  by  Clnrke,  gave  to  the  same  thought  tlie  turn, 
that  since  every  action  involves  a  (theoretical)  judgment  as  to  ill 
underlyinjf  relations,  the  decision  Jia  to  whether  the  su^  is  ri^tof 
wrong  in  the  *«tbi(!al  sense  depends  upon  the  Tightness  (oorreclnew) 
or  wmngnoas  of  this  judgment. 

3.  Pierre  liable  tiikea  a  iwcnliar  {losition  with  referenraj  totbei* 
qucstiim.s :  lit;  supports  a  vatiomifism  withont  nni/  metnphym'ral  iffvi- 
ground.  Ill  his  ease  the  interest  of  fixing  morals  upon  a  linn  l««i*, 
as  opposed  to  all  dependence  npnn  dogmatic  doctnnes,  was  aotirc  in 
the  strongest  and  most  radical  manner.  While  in  declaring  tnrtir 
physical  knowledge  in  general  ti)  be  impoasilde  ho  opposed  fta 
nitional  grounding  of  natural  religion  as  well  as  that  of  positirt 
dogma,  be  yet  gave  bank  with  full  Imnds  to  the  "reason"  In  th* 
pnictieal  domain  wliat  he  bad  taki'ii  i'Min  it  in  tlu^  theor<'ticaI  nsUni. 
Incapable  of  knowing  the  essence  nf  things,  the  human  reason i>i 
according  to  lum,  completely  furnished  with  the  consciousnw*  of 
its  duty:  priwerk-ss  without,  it  is  eomplote  master  of  itself.  ^Vhll 
it  lacks  in  science  it  has  in  conscience:  a  knowledge  of  eternal ind 
nnehangeable  truth. 

Tho  ethical  reason,  Baylo  holds  therefore,  remains  everywhere 
the  same,  however  diffpivnt  men,  peoples,  and  times  may  be  in  Uwir 
theoretical  insight.  Ke  te^ai?Iu'3  for  the  first  time  with  clear  f*n- 
scioiLsncss  the  practical  reajton^s  compi^te  f*nrfe/wnrf*/ic«  of  tht  thfo- 
retirat ;  but  this,  too,  he  is  glad  to^bring  to  its  sbariH-st  jmuiiI  wilh 
reference  to  theology.    Hevelation  and  faith  are  regarded  by  him  in 


CiLAr.  2,  §  30.]    PrincipUi  of  Moraln :    Clarke,  Bayle,  60fi 

Ppe  Catholic  manuor  as  essentially  theoretical  illtiminatioiif  and  just 
on  thlH  nccouQt  they  seetu  to  liiiii  to  be  iiidiffereut  fur  morality.  He 
aduiLrud  the  ethica]  excvlltiiiue  of  aiicteut  heathuuisni,  and  belioved 
ia  the  |>osflibility  of  a  morally  well-orderod  coiiinuinity  of  atlieJHts. 
While,  tlierefore,  his  tliu-oretical  scepticism  mi^ht  mppiii  favourable 
to  the  Cliurclif  tiis  moral  philosophy  was  necessarily  attacked  as  her 
most  dangerous  foe. 

If  the  tithical  prinuiplos  were  in  this  disoussion  proclaimed  by 
Bayle  aUo  as  "etornal  truths,"  he  did  it  in  the  origiual  t'arti'tiiau 
001186,  where  intervst  centered  not  so  much  about  the  psyoholnji^eal 
question  of  iumiteiiess,  as  iiither  about  the  epi^tumolu^^cal  {Kjint  of 
Tiew  of  immediate  evidence  not  brought  iilxmt  through  tlu^  nwdiuni 
of  logic  In  tliin  sense  tliu  virtual  innateiK'Ss  of  ethinat  truths  was 
held  of  (lounw  by  Ijp.ibniz,  and  it  was  in  tlu^  spirit  of  Vuitli  that  Vol- 
bu're,  who  appi*oaohcd  Ihiyle's  sUiud  point  thf  mure  in  proiH»rttoii  as 
his  ttttitudi'  toward  metaphysics  became  more  scepliivil  (cf.  g  35,  5), 
•aid  of  the  ethical  principles  that  thoy  were  innate  in  man  just  as 
his  limbs  were  :  he  must  learn  to  use  Itoth  by  experience. 

■4.  Bayle  very  likely  had  the  support  of  Kenornl  opinion  when  he 
ascribed  to  the  ethical  convietioos  a  worth  exalted  above  all  change 
and  all  difference  of  theoretical  opinions;  but  he  was  successful, 
perhaps,  just  because  ho  treutt^tl  thone  convictions  as  something 
known  to  all,  and  did  not  enter  upon  the  work  of  bringing  their 
content  into  a  system,  or  of  exproHsing  them  as  a  unity.  Whoever 
attpiupted  tliirt  seenu'd  linrilly  ablr  to  dis]i4>nse  with  a  principle 
luknn  either  from  metaphysics  or  from  psycholi>gy. 

Sutib  a  determination  of  the  conceptions  of  morality  by  a  principle 
was  made  jjossiblo  by  the  motaphysics  of  Leibniz,  though  it  was  oidy 
prepdrrd  by  him  inri<h>nt:illy  and  by  way  uf  indic'iitions,  and  was 
first  carried  out  by  Wolff  in  systematic,  but  also  in  cruder  fonus. 
The  Monadology  regards  the  universe  as  a  system  of  living  beings* 
whose  restless  activity  consists  in  unfolding  and  realising  their 
origiual  content,  in  cunneetion  with  this  Arist^itelian  i*oncx>ption 
tht>  Spinoztstic  fundamental  idea  of  the  "  auum  esM  rottaeri'are*'  (rf. 
f  32,  B)  liecomes  transformed  into  that  of  a  purposeful  vocation 
or  destiny,  which  Leibniz  and  his  (terman  disciples  dcBignated  as 
pnfcdion.*  The  *'bw  of  Naturtj."  whieh  for  tliis  ontology  also  is 
eoincident  with  the  moral  law.  is  the  striving  of  all  beings  toward 
perfection.  Since  now  every  process  of  perfecting,  as  such,  is  con- 
nected with  pleasure,  and  every  retrogression  in  life's  development 
with  pain,  there  follows  from  this  the  ancient  identification  of  the 
ethiejilly  giK)d  with  well-being  or  happiness. 

1  Lelbnk,  Monad.  41  ff. 
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This  inlellectnalisms  in  uoniipction  witti  rationalistic  mebiphjsics, 
took  a  <lirpctiori  tha,t  was  widely  removed  from  tlie  Sootist  recouTW 
to  the  divino  will  which  hjwl  been  revivnd  by  Descartes  and  stiB 
more  by  Locke,  and  instead  of  this  proceeded  to  determine  th« 
content  of  tim  moral  hiw  ftulely  hy  iiietapliysiral  relatious,  ami. 
ancordingly,  in  the  last  instance,  by  logical  criteria.  Just  in  thii 
appeared  its  contrast  fco  all  tite  psyel  in  logically*  influenced  thponea, 
which,  in  some  fonn  or  other,  always  returned  to  feelings  of  pl^is- 
UTO  and  paiu  as  the  rentral  nerve  of  ethical  deterniiuations.  Thi* 
is  clearest  in  the  case  of  Clarke^  who  professed  to  find  the  objectiw 
principle  of  morals  In  tlie  "titnesa"  of  an  action  to  its  ("etermimng 
relatioofl,  and  who  claiiui-d  for  the  knowledge  of  this  fitnefls  a  (w-lf- 
evideuoe  analogous  to  the  knowledge  of  mathematical  truth,  udia 
the  Cartesian  spirit  was  convinced  that  the  feeling  of  obligation, 
by  which  tlui  will  in  determined  td  the  appropriate  action,  develoi* 
inevitably  from  such  an  insight  into  the  fitness  of  thiiig».  Ethical 
inferiority,  acconliiigly,  ajijfeared  qu-ito  in  tlie  ancient  faahiun  [ct 
§  7,  C)  to  be  the  resnlt  of  ignorance  or  of  erroneous  opinion.  HW- 
laston,  stimulated  by  Clarke,  gave  to  the  same  thought  the  turn, 
that  since  every  action  involves  a  (theoretical)  judgment  as  to  ita 
underlying  relations,  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  act  is  right  or 
wrong  in  the  ethical  sense  depends  U|>un  the  rightnesa  (oorreotness) 
or  wrongnefis  of  tliis  jiulgnient. 

3.  Pien-e  Iitt;/{e  takes  a  [>ecnliar  jjoflition  with  reference  to  tbe» 
questions:  lie  supjiorts  a  riit!onfift'.''m  leitkont  avtf  mfitnphifniraniotk' 
€/round.  In  his  case  the  interest  ui  tixing  morals  upon  a  firm  Ui«i^ 
as  opposed  to  all  depeuftence  upon  dogmatic  doctrines,  was  active  to 
the  strongest  and  most  radical  manner.  While  in  declaring  rartfr 
physical  knowledge  in  general  to  Ite  impossible  he  op{tosed  titf 
rational  grounding  of  natural  religion  as  well  as  that  of  positirt 
dogma,  he  j-et  gave  Iwiek  with  full  hands  to  the  "reason"  in  thf 
priuitieal  domain  what  he  h:ul  taken  fruui  it  in  the  theoretieal  reAlm- 
Incaj^able  of  knowing  the  essence  of  things,  the  human  reoann  i^ 
according  to  him,  completely  furnished  with  the  conariousneM  "( 
its  duty:  powerli'ss  without,  it  is  iioniplete  master  of  itself.  Wliit 
it  lacks  in  science  it  has  in  eonseience :  a  knowledge  of  eternal  snd 
unfdiangfwihle  truth. 

The  ethical  reason,  Baylo  holds   therefore,  remains  everywhfW 
the  same,  however  different  men,  penplps.  and  times  may  be  in  thfit 
theoretical  insight.     He  teaches  for  the  first  time  with  dear  con- 
sciousness the  pracfical  rensoiCs  comj^ftc  taticpendence  n/  the  thf- 
rtdVaf;  but  this,  too,  he  is  glad  to  J>ring  to  it«  sharfwr-st  indnt  wi' 
r«fereuce  to  theology.    Revelation  and  faith  ai-e  regarded  by  him 
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'fche  CatholiG  maaner  as  essentially  theoretioal  illumiiiatiua,  and  just 
Ion  tlii»  a<X'Ount  they  stKMii  to  him  to  bo  indifTBreiit  fur  mnnility.  He 
admirotl  the  ethical  excellence  of  ancient  heathenism,  and  believed 
{ io  the  possibility  of  a  morally  well-ordered  community  of  atheinta. 
While,  therefore,  his  theoretical  scepticism  nuKlit  seem  favourable 
to  iho  Church,  his  moral  philosophy  woa  necessarily  attacked  aa  her 
most  daugi^rous  foe. 

If  the  ethical  principloa  were  in  this  discussion  proclaimed  by 
bayle  also  as  **  eternal  truths/'  he  did  it  in  the  orij^inal  CartPKian 
sense,  where  interest  centered  not  so  much  about  the  psyehological 
question  of  innateness,  as  rather  about  the  epjstemoUigicAl  point  of 
view  of  ininu'diate  evidence  not  brought  about  through  the  medium 
of  logic.  In  this  sense  the  virtual  iiinuteiiesH  of  ethical  truths  whh 
held  of  course  by  Leibniz,  and  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  both  that  Vot- 
tairr,  who  approached  Itaylc's  !:t:uid|H)int  tlu^  more  in  pro|K)rtion  as 
his  attitude  toward  metaphysics  l>ecame  more  sceptical  (cf.  §  .'to.  5), 
said  of  the  ethical  principles  that  they  were  innate  in  man  just  as 
his  limbs  were  :  he  must  learn  to  use  both  by  ex[)erience. 
|,  4.  Bayle  very  likely  had  the  support  of  general  opinion  when  be 
'  ascribed  to  the  ethical  convictions  a  worth  exalted  alwve  all  change 
aod  all  diSFeroncc  of  theoretical  opinions;  but  he  was  successful, 
perhaps,  ju»t  because  he  treutod  those  uunvictlons  its  something 
kn<jwu  to  all,  and  did  not  enter  upon  the  work  of  bringing  their 
content  into  a  system,  or  of  expressing  them  as  a  unity.  Wlioever 
attempted  this  seemed  hardly  able  to  dixikense  with  a  principle 
taken  either  from  metaphysius  or  frtini  psychology. 

Such  a  determination  of  the  coni'C]>tion8  of  mnmlity  by  a  principle 
was  mnrle  possible  by  the  metaphysics  of  I^ifmiz,  though  it  was  only 
pn^pared  by  liim  incidentally  and  by  way  of  indications,  and  was 
first  carried  out  by  Wultf  in  systematic,  but  also  in  cruder  forms. 
The  Monadology  regards  the  universe  as  a  system  of  living  lioings, 
whose  re.stless  itctivity  consists  in  unfolding  and  realising  thi»ir 
ongiual  content.  In  connection  with  this  ArintoUdian  rnnception 
the  Spinozistit;  fundamental  idea  of  the  "suum  pjine  fonaerrare*'  (ef. 
i  32.  0)  becomes  transformed  into  tliat  of  a  pur[Hfseful  vocation 
or  destiny,  which  Leibniz  and  his  German  disciples  designated  as 
jiTTfrctUm}  The  "law  of  Xaturt),"  which  for  this  ontologj-  also  is 
coincident  with  the  moral  law,  is  the  striving  of  all  beings  toward 
perfwtjon.  Since  now  every  process  of  perfecting,  as  such,  is  con- 
necteil  with  pK^aaure,  and  every  retrogression  in  life's  development 
with  pain,  there  follows  from  this  the  ancient  ideutiticatiou  of  the 
ethically  good  with  well-boing  or  happiness. 

I  1  LuninU,  Monad.  41  ft 
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than  it  was  by  Leibniz,  —  by  a  doctrine  which,  in  spite  of  tb«  dif- 
feronoe  in  tlic  conceptions  in  which  it  was  carried  out.  had  ia  id 
ethical  temper  the  closest  rulatiuuship  with  that  of  the  Geftui 
nietaphyiiiciati. 

^h'O/iii.Hhii.vy  had  given  to  the  idf^a  of  perfection  a  form  tliat  wa» 
leas  systonmtic  but  all  tlie  more  impressive  and  cl«ar  to  the  lumgv 
nation.  The  ancient  conception  of  life,  in  accordance  with  wbidi 
morality  coincides  with  the  undisturbed  unfolding  of  man's  tnie  nnd 
natural  essence,  and  tht^refore  with  liis  true  fortune,  was  directly 
confijcnial  to  Mm  aud  became  the  livinfr  basis  of  his  thought.  Heoiv, 
with  SIiaftesb\try,  tlie  etiiioal  appetirs  as  the  truly  huuian,  us  th« 
flower  of  man's  lit>,  as  the  complete  development  of  his  nataml 
endowniiMnts.  In  tluH  is  fixed  at  the  outset  ShaftcHbury'a  attitude 
toward  Cumburland  and  Holjbes.  He  eanuot.  like  the  lutt<*rf  regard 
egoism  as  the  sole  fundauioiital  cliaracti)ristic  uf  the  naturid  mtui; 
he  rather  agrcrs  with  the  former  in  recognising  the  altruistic  intiU- 
nations  as  au  urigiuul  inborn  endowment,  but  neither  can  hiSM 
iu  these  tuclinatioTis  the  solo  root  of  morality;  to  him  morality  is 
the  completion  nf  the  entire  man,  and  therefore  he  sei-ks  its  prinripl* 
in  syniinetrical  development  anil  in  tlio  harmonious  intcratrtion  of  Uw 
two  systems  of  impulses.  This  theory  of  morals  does  not  deraaad 
the  suppression  of  one's  own  weal  in  favour  of  that  of  others;  locii 
a  suppression  ajjpears  to  it  to  be  ncwasary  only  i»  the  lower  itaitea 
of  development :  the  fully  cultivated  man  lives  aa  truly  for  hirasflf 
as  for  the  whole,'  and  just  by  unfoldiujj  his  own  individual  charac- 
ter does  he  sot  hiinseU'  ius  a  pi'rfi'rt  member  in  the  svAtera  of  tltp 
universfl.  Here  Shaftesbury's  optimism  expresses  itaelf  most  fully 
in  his  belief,  that  the  contiiet  between  the  egoistic  and  tlie  allruiFtic 
motives,  whicli  plays  so  large  a  part  in  tho  lower  str:ita  of  hviuuuiitT, 
must  he  completely  adjusted  in  the  ripe,  mature  man. 

but  for  this  reason  the  ethirtal  ide.il  of  life  is  with  this  thinks 
an  entirely  p^sonal  one.  Murality  ronsists  for  him,  not  in  lii« 
control  of  g^'Ile^al  maxims,  not  in  tho  RulMirdination  of  the  iinlivirf- 
nal's  will  to  norms  or  standards,  but  in  llie  i-ieh  and  /ttU  UnnQ  n^ 
of  tin  c»fir*  iiuUfidmiUttj.  It  is  the  sovereign  personality  whifh 
asserts  its  etliical  right,  and  the  highest  inanifestiition  in  the  ethii^ 
realm  is  the  virtuoittmhifi,  which  allows  mme  nf  the  forrt^a  and  iioitK 
of  the  lines  of  impulse  in  the  individual's  endowment  to  be  stunted, 


I 

I 


'  Pope  compnrrd  1hi(*  n-lHli-  ii  witli  tin-  tlmiMr  miction  nf  llic  jiUinpts  ntMiUt  th* 
Sim  aihl  l.li"'ir  own  axes  (  Kmhij  oh  Mnn.  III.  ^14  fl).  Moa'uvcr,  It  WM  Uimuf^ 
tlie  umiif  p'H''  Ihftt  Slmft»filiiir>'8  tht-ory  of  life  wnrkfHl  on  Wliairr,  irtiRf 
Diitcrot  (in  liw  wirk  up'>n  tht-  Inquiry  eoneerning  Virtnt  nnti  Urrii)  aiUketit4 
liiiiiaelf  directly  lo  SImficsburj. 


^ 
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Ibiil  briugH  all  the  mauifoM  rclatiuus  into  liarmoiiy  iu  a  perfect  con* 
nnct  of  lifft,  nml  thus  brings  alxnit  both  the  individuur^  happiness 
\Uad  hU  JiKMst  efficient  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Thus 
the  Gn»t*k  illl^'^l  of  the  kiilofnu/iUfu\i  finds  a  new  expression  iii  the 
WtiUtnJi^fiauiing  of  the  Muiiadolugy  (cf.  §  7,  5). 
7.    While  the  moral  principle  has  thus  with  Shaftesbury  already 

E'lved  an  ipsthetical  colouring  in  its  contents,  this  colouring  a]>- 
B  consistently  iu  a  yet  stronger  degree  when  lie  deals  with  tlie 
tion  as  to  the  itource  of  kaoicledgf  for  ethical  tasks.  This  source, 
Ity  uietaphysieians  and  sfiisuiilists  alike,  was  found  in  ratiunul  kiiowl- 
nlgi^  eithi!r  of  the  n.ituri*  of  things  or  of  the  enipirii^ally  useful :  iu 
both  cases  principles  resulted  that  were  capable  of  demunst ration 

faiwl  universiUly  valid.  The  morals  of  virttn»soHhip,  on  the  contrary^ 
must  take  its  individual  life-ideal  from  the  deptliH  of  the  individual 
nature;  for  it  ntondity  was  grounded  U|Hjn  fediinj.  The  ethical 
judgments  by  which  man  a]i)>rove8  those  iut|iulses  which  Nature  has 
uuplantAMl  within  him  to  further  his  own  and  others'  weal.  or.  ou  the 
other  hand,  disiipproveji  the  "iiuimtui-.il"  impulses  lliat  work  against 
those  endSr  —  these  judgments  rcAt  on  man's  ability  tu  make  his 
owu  funt!tioiis  the  ol>JH(!t  of  study,  i.e.  ujtun  "reflection"  (Locke); 
they  are  not  merely,  however,  a  knowledge  of  one's  owu  states,  but 
an  emofiona  of  rvfiecUon,  and  as  such  they  form  within  the  "inner 
•en«e  "  the  m<iftil  tten/te. 

Thus  the  psycholugic-al  i-oot  of  the  ethical  was  transplanted  from 
tln^  tiuld  of  ttitellectual  cognition  to  the  feeliug'Side  of  the  soid,  and 
svl  iu  the  inimediate  vicinity  of  the  0>.stbetic.     The  good  appeared. 

^  M  thfl  iM^autiful  iu  the  world  of  will  and  action:  it  consists,  like  the 

[baautifuh  in  a  harmonious  unity  of  the  manifold,  iu  a  perfect  devel- 
Ofknient  of  the  natural  endowments ;  it  satisties  and  hlcs-ses  as  does 
t]ie  beautiful;  it  is,  like  the  beautiful,  the  object  of  an  onginol 
apftntval  lixeil  in  man's  deepettt  nature.  This  jmrallel  nded  the 
litirrature  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  Shaftesbury  on:  ** taste" 

fli  the  fundamental  fnenlty  ethically  as  lusthetically.  This  was 
IKirhni»8  most  distinctly  expre.'*sed  by  llnU-hifmn,  but  with  a  turn 
which  to  some  degree  h^l  away  again  from  8hiiftesV«ury's  tndividual- 

*\aan.  For  he  understood  by  the  "moral  sense"  —  in  the  purely 
psychological  meaning  of  "  inuateness  "  —  an  original  fiwulty,  essen- 
tially  alike  in  all  luen,  and  with  the  function  of  judging  what 
is  ethically  to  Ik*  approved.  The  nietaj»hyflie:d  accessuries  of  the 
}*lntonist5  and  ('art^'siiins  were  glaiUy  thrown  overboard,  aud  in 
their  steud  he  held  fast  the  more  eagerly  —  os|>eeialIy  in  op{>osition 
lo  the  "seltish  system"  —  to  the  principle  that  man  possesses  a 
natnra}  feeling  fur  the  ffftod  an  for  Ihv  hfiiufiful.  and  declared  the 
analysis  of  this  feeling  to  be  the  business  of  philosophy. 
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The  carrying  over  of  this  ])rinL*iple  into  the  theoretical  domain 
led  in  the  ScoUhh  Scfwul  (cf.  §  33,  8)  to  making  the  True  parallel  with 
the  Grootl  an  J  the  Heautiful,  as  the  object  of  original  approval,  aiid 
thus  assuming  in  "{'ounnon  sense"  a  kind  of  "lojjical  sense."  But 
the  principle  offeeitny  as  soxirce  of  kiion-lfdije  was  |>roclaimed  in  a  far 
more  pponmincert  inannor  by  Rousseau,  who  based  his  deism  upon 
the  uncurrupttifL^  uaturul  fecliii';'  of  man,  in  ujipositiou  to  the  cool 
intellectual  analysis  with  which  the  purely  thenrotical  Enlighten- 
ment treated  the  religious  life.  This  feeUnfj-philoaophy  was  earned 
out  in  a  very  indefinitely  eclectic  manner  by  the  Dutch  philoeopber, 
Fran/,  ncmMfrhuyn  (of  Groeuingen,  171^0-1790),  and  with  quaint 
singul^irity  by  the  talented  enthusiast,  JIamann,  the  "^  Wizard  of  iht 
North."  > 

8.  It  was,  however,  in  the  fusn'on  of  ethical  and  testhedc  invtfst^ 
tionn  that  the  above  theory  of  the  feelings,  prepared  by  Shaftesbury 
and  Hutchesoii,  made  its  iiiflueuce  mu&t  felt.  The  more  the  euds- 
monistio  morals  was  tre.Tted  in  a  manner  intelligiViIe  to  the  eninmon 
mindy  the  more  convenient  it  wiis  fur  it  to  be  able  to  invest  tin* 
moral  coramamls,  as  the  object  of  a  natural  pleasure,  with  the  garb 
of  grace  and  attractiveness,  and  to  be  permitted  to  commend  Uie 
good  to  thij  ta.stH  as  sumething  akin  to  tbu  beautiful.  The  ScoUiiik 
School,  also,  was  not  far  from  this  mode  of  view,  and  Ferytuon 
developed  Sliaftesbury's  ideas  in  this  manner  with  especial  referctict 
to  the  Leibnizian  fundamental  conception  of  jierfection.  The  effect 
of  this  cumplicatiou  of  thought  for  teathetirs,  however,  was  that  the 
bc-ginuings  toward  a  nictapbysic-al  treatment,  which  Shaftesbur; 
ha<i  brought  to  the  jirnblems  of  the  beautiful  from  the  8yst<?iu  of 
Plotiuiuj,  became  completidy  oversha<lowed  by  the  j>s}'Rhologicil 
method.  The  question  asked  was  not,  what  the  beautiful  is,  bul 
how  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  arises;  and  in  the  solution  of  this 
question  the  explanation  of  the  a'stln-tie  was  brought  into  more  or 
less  close  conneetion  with  ethical  relations.  Tills  shows  itself^  tiX), 
in  the  case  of  those  writers  upon  aesthetics  wlio  stood  closer  to 
the  sen.sualistic  psychology  than  did  the  Scots.  Thus  Henry  flimt 
conceives  of  the  eujoyment  of  the  l>fautiful  as  a  transition  from  the 
purely  sensuous  pacification  of  desires  to  .the  moral  and  intellectual 
joys,  and  holds  that  the  arts  have  been  "  invented  "  for  that  rcfinfr 
ment  of  man's  sensuous  disposition  which  is  requisite  for  his  higher 


1  Cf.  the  prHe<I  nf  the  Savoyard  Vicar  in  ^m(Ie,  IV,  201  fl, 

'.liiliann  (ieor^  Hamntin  (of  Kouip*btTp,  17;W-1788;  collecu^  writlnxs  mL 

by  Gildemoiswr,  (iotlia.  18.17-73)  cinubiiu's  ihin  line  of  rliouplit  wiih  a  pietl»m 

not  far  reinovinl  fniin  orthtHlnxy  in  ht.-t  tlioiigtitful,  knit  illu^cal  and  unctetf 

form  of  exprrflslou. 
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y.  He  seeks,  therefore,  the  realm  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
igher  senses,  hearing  and  especially  sight,  and  Suds  as  the  l)asi», 
taste  coniraon  to  all  men  for  order,  regularity,  and  combination  of 
e  manifold  into  a  unity.  When  he  then  further  distinguishes 
iveen  the  "intrinsic"  l>eauty  which  is  immediately  an  "object 
if  sense,"  and  the  beauty  of  "  relation,"  these  relations  look  essen- 
ly  ton'iird  what  is  fur  the  common  guud  ethiuully,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  which  beauty  is  thus  placed.'  Even  Edniiind  Bwrfce,  in  his 
rBffort  to  derive  the  xjithetic  from  element'iry  states  of  sensation 
in  aooofdance  with  the  method  of  asftociatiojial  pst/chofoffy,  is  very 
ktrongly  de|)eiulent  u^hju  the  form  given  to  the  pruldems  by  i'f)ntem- 
porHry  moral  philosophy.  His  attempt  to  determine  the  relation 
0/  the  beautiful  to  the  aubUme  —  a  task  at  which  Home,  also,  had 
kboureil,  though  with  very  little  success' — proceeds  from  the 
•ntithesis  of  the  selfish  and  tlie  social  im[mlses.     That  is  held  to 

bmblime  which  fills  us  with  terror  in  an  agreeable  shudder,  "a 
lof  delightful  horror,"  while  we  are  ourselves  so  far  aw'ay  that 
Ibel  removed  from  the  danger  of  immediate  pain :  that  is  beau- 
tiful, on  the  contrary,  which  is  adapted  to  call  fui*th  iti  an  agreeable 
■uuioer  the  feelings  either  of  sexual  love  or  of  human  love  in 
geoerul. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Home,  Sulzfr  phiced  the  feeling  of 

ihe  beautiful  midway  between  that  of  the  sensuously  agi*eeable  and 

itbat  of  the  good,  forming  thus  a  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  possibility  of  this  transfer  he  found  in  the  intcllectiml  factor 

which  co-operates  in  our  apprehension  of  the  beautiful :  it  ap{>eared 

to  him — following  the  view  of  I^ibniz   (of.   $  34,  11) — aa  tlie 

feeling  of  harmnniuus  unity  in  the  manifold  jR^reeived  by  thcsen.ses. 

£ut  just  by  reason  of  these  presup^Kisitions,  the  Iteautiful  was  for 

liiin  valuable  and   perfect  only  when  it  was  able  to  further  the 

BkOral  Bense.     Art,  also,  is  thus  drawn  into  th«  ser\ice  of  the  morals 

of  the  Knlightenment,  and  the  writer  on  iustlietirs,  who  was  so  long 

celebrated  in  Germany,  shows  himself  but  a  uiechanical  haudicrafts- 

.man  of  Philistine  moralising  in  his  conception  of  art  and  its  task. 

kHow   infinitely   freer  and  richer  in  ei^rit  are  the  "  Olwrvations " 

[which  Kat%t  instituted  *' concerning  the  Feeling  of  the  Beautiful  and 

[the  Sublime."  at  the  time  when  he,  too.  ptirsued,  from  the  psycho- 

Itigieal  HtindiKjint,  and  with  admirable  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 


*  For  more  drtalled  traitmcnt.  we  the  art.  IfotM  {K*nieii)  Ity  W,  Wlndul- 
)teod  In  Ertfh  untl  f!rul,rt^x  Enf^  Vol.  II.  .tj.  'ilH  t 

«  Arrnnling  l<»  Hmiih-  Uip  hcAiiltfiil  U  !»iibliinc  If  it  Is  crcat.  Thv  aniitheflH 
between  thf  <|UAUuitiT>>)y  and  thp  <)iinntiutivi>ly  piuuutig  lu^ma  to  lie  at  Ibe 
ikBib  of  hia  unclear  and  wavi-riiig  chnncteriaaliottB. 
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fine  ratnificationK  of  tho  ettiiuul   uud  iL'Sthutic  life  in  iudividuaU, 
families,  aud  peoples  1 

Finally  tlieso  thdiightR  gfive  occasion  in  G(*rmany  to  a  cbunge  lo 
payL'hulogit'a,l  theory  thut  was  rich  in  results.  Before  this  it  lud 
been  the  uustuiu  to  divide  the  psyi-liical  iu'tivities  according  to  the 
Aristoteliau  exam^ilc  into  theoretical  and  prfu:tical.  But  now  tbti 
feelings,  which  became;  thus  recognised  in  their  various  signiticftnor. 
seemed  iiicapablo  of  bciu);  brought  cither  into  the  group  of  knuwiuA 
or  into  that  of  willing,  without  disadvantage  ;  it  seemed  rather  tlial 
the  feelings,  a&  a  peculiar  mode  of  ex]>ro»siun,  in  jurt  lay  at  tbo 
basis,  and  in  part  Jollowed,  both  of  tlie  above  functions  of  the  wml 
Here,  too,  the  suggestion  eanit'.  from  the  Leibiiizian  Monadologjr. 
Suher,  in  bis  Beilin  lectures/  seems  iirst  to  have  pointed  out  ditfc 
the  obseure,  primitive  stiites  of  th<^  mi^>nad  should  be  8e]>aratei1  from 
the  dBVidojJod  forms  of  life  seen  in  cnniplftoly  winscions  knowing 
and  williug,  aud  he  already  found  the  distinguishing  (diuraetehhlie 
of  these  ob^eurc  states  to  be  tlie  couditiuus  of  pleasure  aud  pain  given 
with  them.  This  v.i\s  done  also,  in  a  similar  way,  from  I^>ihtiiemn 
presuppnsitiuna  by  Jaeuh  l-'riedrich  irei««.'  Mendel.Hsohn  (I75fi) 
tirst  named  these  states  Empjinduugen^  [sensations],  and  later  tha 
same  authiir  designated  the  ])syehieal  power,  whieh  lies  at  their 
common  basis,  as  the  Jacult}/  of  apfirovfU  {HiUifjunffitvermbgtn),*  But 
the  decisive  iuHuence  on  terminology  was  exercised  by  Tftent  aiid 
Kant.  The  former  substituted  for  sen&ations  {Empfindtmgen}^ 
expression /ee//)T3«  (Fiifdnnaen  or  Qfifiihle),^and  Kant  used  the  latttt 
almost  exclusively.  It  was  he,  too,  who  later  niaiie  the  trtplt^vit- 
ion  of  tltr  pxt/rhiral  fnnt-llons  itUo  Uleaiion,  feeling^  atid  wUling  ( ^^l^ 
atellen,  Fiihlnu  and  UW/'eu)  the  syateuiatin  itasis  of  his  phiUisojihy,' 
and  Hini-e  then  this  liii5  remained  authoritative,  espceiully  for 
psycliology. 

It.  The  pounter-eurrent,  which  proceeded  from  Hotbea  and  declawl 
the  profit  or  injnry  of  the  indiviihial  to  l)c  the  sole  poflsible  eontt-nt 
of  the  human  will,  nmiiitiLined  itself  in  the  face  of  all  these  devi^lof^ 
ments.  Tn  this  theory,  the  eritfrion  of  ethical  action  was  sought  i" 
a  purely  payeliologitral  manner  in  the  consetjwuces  of  such  aetiun 


I  1761  f,    PrinlHtl  in  Uie  Vermliu-ftifH  Srhrtflm  (Berlin,  1773). 

*  J.  P.  Weiss,  Dt  Xitnra  Animi  rt  poiintihnum  ConUn  UunanI  (StttUgUlt 
17(11). 

'  III   tliit4    Mrii<li-1ssr)hii,   with   hm   l^tlrrn  rrtnreruing  the  Sen»atiOH$y  ivl*i* 

(lin'rtly  tn  ShnfO-xIniry. 

*  Cf.  MewJt?]iWi>hn,  MonjfmtumlrH,  1785,  oh.  7  (W.  I.  S62), 

*  i'i.  'I'lt^-ns,  VrrKurhr.  X.  y\i.  iV2h  IT. 
"  In  th»'  niiict*-  wriiU'Pi  In^tw<-'-u  ITHH  iirid  1700  ili>Mh:ti(Kl  at  find  u 

diin(iiin  U»  tliL«  Criiifiuf  iff  J^nttmrHt  which  hna  pwwpii  uv*t  Into  hia 
imdcr  Ibc  title  iVbtr  J'hiiost/pltie  uOi-rliaupt.    L'f.  II.  VI.  cli.  I. 


M  an  intrn- 1 
iia  wr1Unfll| 


CnAP.  '2,  §  30.]     Principle*  of  Moral*  :  UtUitarianUm. 
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T  the  advantage  of  our  felhio-men.  Morality  exists  only  within 
the  social  iKxly.  The  iiHlivitlual,  if  by  hini:)e)f  and  aloue,  kuows 
only  his  own  weal  and  wcx>;  but  in  society  his  actions  are  judged 
Irom  the  pyiut  of  view  of  whether  they  protit  or  injure  others,  and 
is  alone  is  regarded  as  the  standpoint  of  ethical  judgment.  This 
inception  of  the  ethical  criterion  corresponded  not  only  to  the 
immou  view,  but  also  tu  the  felt  need  of  finding  for  ethics  a  basis 
at  should  be  destitute  of  Ku-tapliysics,  and  itfst  purely  on  empiri- 
psycbology.  CumlMrland  and  Locke  even  acceded  to  it  in  tlie 
.  resort,  and  not  only  the  theological  moralists  like  Butler  and 
Taley,  but  also  the  associatioual  psychologists  like  Priestley  and 
JIartlcy,  attached  themselves  to  it-  The  classical  formula  of  this 
udency  was  gradually  worked  out.  An  action  is  ethically  the 
ore  pleasing  in  projiortion  as  it  produces  more  happiness,  and  in 
irojH>rtion  as  the  numl>er  nf  men  who  c:Ln  shaif^  this  happiness 
,es  greater :  the  ethical  ideal  is  the  greaieat  happinean  of  the 
fffottjit  nmuber.     Tins  became  the  waU'h-word  of  UtilUarianutm. 

This  formula,  however,  suggested   the   thought  of  determining 
quaniitalireiy  the  ethi(!al  values  fur  individual  ciuies  and  relations. 
The  thought  of  Hobbes  and  Lw^ke,  of  grounding  a  knowledge  of  a 
fttrictly  demonstrative  ethics  u\iou  the  utilitarian  principle,  seemed 
thereby  to  have  found  a  definite  form,  welcome  to  the  natural-scieuce 
mode  of  thinking.     This  enticement  was  pursued  by  Bentham,  and 
in  this  consists  the  peculiar  element  of  utilitarian  thought  as  carried 
out  by  him,  —  a  work  which  he  performed  with  a  warm  feeling  for 
e  public  good,  and  which  was  later  much  referred  to.     The  point 
to  find  exact,  definite  points  of  view,  according  to  which  the  value 
of  every  mode  of  action  f<ir  the  weal  of  the  actor  himself  and  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs,  can  be  determined,  —  pjirtly  in  itself, 
qiartly  in  its  relation  to  other  modes  of  conduct;  and  Bentham  in 
this  table  of  values  and  their  opposites,  i^'ith  an  extensive  consid- 
eration of  both  individual  and  social  relations  and  needs,  sketches  a 
ncheme  of  a  pleasure  and  pain  balance  for  reckoning  the  useful  and 
tinjurious  consequences  of  human  activities  and  institutions.      As 
f  with  Hume  (c.f.  bclnw,  No.  1-),  the  reckoning  of  the  ethically  val- 
uable falls  to  the  prorinoo  of  the  measuring  intellect;  but  the  factors 
iritb  which  it  operates  in  this  process  are  solely  the  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain. 

10.  The  close  connection  in  which  this  utilitarianism  stood  Ids- 
orically  after  Hobbes  with  the  selfish  system  —  that  is,  with  the 
raption  of  the  essentially  egoistic  character  of  human  nature 
[•-led  uecessarily  to  the  separation  of  the  question  as  to  the  criterion 
,of  morality  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  by  which  it  is  apprehended. 
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from  tlint  as  to  the  saaction  of  tlie  moral  commaiula  and  the  motim 
for  obeying  them.  For  the  metaphy«k*a!  theories,  the  sanction  o{ 
the  ethical  couimauds  hiy  in  the  eternal  truths  of  the  law  uf  >'ataR: 
and  psychologically,  also,  there  Becmed  to  be  no  furtlicr  and  e8[)eciil 
nintivn  iii'pdoil  lor  the  effort  towiird  perfeetiou,  fur  the  living  out  of 
the  perauiiulity,  for  the  following  of  innate  ethical  incUiiatiuDs; 
morulity  was  self-explaintng  under  such  presuppositions.  Itut  Iw 
who  thought  more  ]>cssimistiealiy  of  man,  he  who  lield,  him  ^>  liei 
U'ing  deterniinetl  originally  and  iu  his  own  nature  solely  by  regard 
to  liis  own  weal  or  woe,—  he  must  ask  with  what  right  an  altruistie 
way  nf  nrting  is  required  of  Rneh  a  being,  luid  by  what  raeans  «uek 
a  being  ean  l>e  detennlniMl  to  obedieuce  to  this  ruquireiueiit  U 
morality  was  not  of  itself  inherent  in  luau'a  nature,  it  luutt  be 
decUrcd  how  it  comes  into  him  from  without. 

Here,  row,  the  printMide  of  anthorittf,  already  adducod  by  HoblM 
aiid  Locke,  jterformed  ita  service.  Its  most  palpable  fonn  wa«  \ht 
theological;  it  was  carried  out  with  more  finely  wrought  coniw]itioi» 
by  Btttier,  ami  in  a  onide  manner,  intidligible  to  tho  eoininon  uiithl. 
by  Ptdey.  Utility  is  for  IxHh  the  criterion  of  ethical  action,  anil  th« 
divine  commawl  is  for  both  the  ground  of  the  etluc;il  requin-ueitti 
But  while  Jiutler  still  seeks  the  knowledge  of  this  divine  will  in  tin 
natural  eonsnieneo  —  liis  re-interpretation  of  Shafte-sburv^s  pmiitiflM 
of  reflection,  for  whieli  he  himself  u.ies  also  tho  term  •'  reflection  "  — 
for  Paley,  it  is  mther  the  positive  revelatlou  of  the  divine  will  th»t 
is  authoritative;  and  olwdienee  to  this  command  seems  to  him  rx]Ji«v 
ab3e  only  because  the  authoiitative  power  has  conneetiKl  its  reii> 
maiulnient  with  promises  of  reward  and  threatenings  of  puuishineDt. 
This  is  the  sharpest  separation  of  ethieal  principles,  and  that  prrbaf* 
which  corresponds  most  to  the  "common  sense"  of  the  (^hriftiil 
world.  The  criterion  of  the  moral  is  the  weal  of  one's  neighbour; 
the  ground  of  onr  knowleilge  of  tho  moral  is  the  revealed  unll  of 
God;  the  i-enl  ground  whifh  supplies  the  sanction  is  the  will  of  tltf 
Supi-eme  lieing;  and  the  ethical  motive  in  man  is  the  hope  of  Ui( 
reward,  and  the  fear  of  the  puuishment,  which  God  has  fixed  for 
obedience  and  disohedienoe. 

11.  i'aley  thus  explained  the  fact  nf  etliiral  aetion  by  the  hypotV 
esifl.tliat  nmu,  iu  himself  egoistic,  is  brought  at  last  by  the  ■.gnixT 
of  the  equally  egoistic  motives  uf  hope  and  fear,  and  by  the  rouni' 
about  way  of  a  theological  motivation,  to  the  altruistic  mode  ^ 
aetion  commanded  by  God.  The  netisnalintic  psycJuAoijy  subetitated 
for  the  theological  agency  the  authority  of  the  state  and  the  «>i 
straining  forces  of  social  life.  If  the  will  of  man  is  in  the 
/esort  always  determinable  only  by  his  own  we^^l  oiid  wotf  bis  all 
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tic  action  is  coinprchpnsible  onlj  on  the  suppositiou  that  ho  seee 
it  tlm  surest,  simplest,  and  mnst  ititttUigent  means  under  the 
ireu  rt'lutious  for  bringing  alMHit  his  own  hap|ii[u>ss.  Whih*,  there- 
re,  the  thtiological  utiUUirian-s  held  tliut  the  uaturul  eguisiii  sliuuld 
tUBed  by  the  rewards  of  heaven  and  punishmetits  ut  hell,  it 
to  the  eiDpirifists  that  thti  order  of  life  arriini^ed  hy  the 
and  society  wa:^  snttioient  for  this  p\ir]»ose.  Man  tiiids  himself 
such  rekitions  that  when  he  rightly  rcHocts  ho  sees  that  he  will 
find  his  own  ativantage  best  by  subordiuation  to  existing  morals 
ftnd  luwK.  The  sanction  of  ethical  demands  lies,  accoidiiigly,  in  the 
Ivgislution  of  the  state  und  of  public  morality  which  is  dicUitf^d  by 
,tlio  principle  uf  utility,  and  the  motive  of  obedience  consists  iu 
ihtt  fact  that  each  one  thus  finds  his  own  advantage.  Thus  J/un- 
rtov«7/e.  Lamtttrie,  and  llvht^tius  developed  the  "seltisli  systinn  *';  Lor 
^ettrie,  especially,  with  tasteless  cynicism  that  savoured  of  a 
desire  for  admiration,  seeking  to  exhibit  "hunger  and  lore"  Id 
tii^ir  lowest  sensuous  meaning  as  the  fundamental  motives  of  all 
human  life  —  a  wrotchedj  )>Gcausv  artiliuial,  imiUition  of  ancient 
Ueduuism. 
Morality,  accordingly,  appears  to  be  only  eudrpmonistic  shrewd- 
llie  iKjlished  egiu^ni  of  sot^lety,  the  rehn(>d  cunning  of  tliu  man 
ho  is  familiar  with  life,  and  has  seen  that  to  be  happy  be  cao 
ipnrsue  do  l}Ctter  [lath  than  to  act  morally,  even  if  not  to  be  morat 
This  view  frequently  finds  expre-ssion  in  the  Knlightenment  jihilos- 
Ofdiy  as  the  governing  jirint'iple  of  **the  world'*  of  that  day: 
whether  it  be  as  the  uaYve,  cynical  confession  of  a  writer's  own  dla- 
IKMttion,  us  in  I^rd  C/nc-i/fr/fcW*  well-known  letters  to  his  son, — 
or  in  tho  form  of  moralising  n-Hections,  as  in  I^hrujfire's  *'  Cftarao- 
Utm"  (IftW)).  and  in  Im  Jiochefaucanld'a  '' Jiejlectianti"  (IGUO), 
where  the  mask  is  uns]>aringl)r  torn  off  from  man's  ethical  bchavionr, 
iJtd  naked  egoism  is  disclosed  as  the  sole  im|>el1ing  motor  every- 
where,— or  fimdly  as  bitter  satire,  as  with  Swijl,  where  the  true 
Aature  of  the  human  beast  is  tinally  discovered  by  Gulliver  among 
|;tiie  Vahoos. 

HbdiI  in  hand  with  this  gloomy  conception  of  the  natural  mean- 
of  man  the  view  goes  Uirough  the  age  of  the  Knlightenment 
's  education  to  ethical  action  has  to  appeal  to  just  this  low 
impulses,  working  through  ]>ower  and  authority,  with  the 
faid  of  fear  and  hope.    This  shows  itself  characteristically  even  with 
iO«e  who  claim  for  the  mature  and  fully  dcveloi>ed  man,  a  pure 
lormlity  raisetl   above   all   eguism.     So,  for  example,  Shaftesbury 
{finds  positive  religion  with  its  preaching  of  rewards  and  |>uni8h- 
meuts  quite  good  enough  for  the  education  of  the  great  mass.    So, 
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too,  Prussia's  philosophical  king  Frederkk  the  Great,^  who  for  liitt- 
self  had  a  consciousness  of  duty  so  strict  and  pure  and  free  fromiU 
SPlfish  con.siilf-ratioijs,  aii<l  dedared  siush  to  be  the  highest  ethial 
good,  yet  thought  th;i.t  in  the  (;a.sc  of  the  education  which  tlie  state 
gives  to  men  it  shuuld  start  with  their  closest  iateresls,  boweirr 
low  these  might  he ;  for  he  granted  to  the  Encyclopaedists  that  tiun 
as  a  genua  is  never  to  be  determined  by  anything  else  than  by  liu 
own  personal  interests.  In  this  respect  the  French  Enlightenen, 
especially,  sought  to  analyse  the  motives,  by  awakening  which  the 
state  can  win  the  citizens  to  cure  fur  the  interests  of  the  whole. 
MoTitesquieu  showed  with  fine  psychologj'  how  different  tlie  forms 
are  which  this  relation  takes  under  different  forms  of  constitution. 
Lamcttrie  pointed,  as  Man<leville  h:ul  already  done,  to  the  sense  of 
honour  or  repute  as  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  social  sentiutfiit 
among  civilised  peoples,  and  llelvetiiis  carried  out  this  thought  j 
farther. 

But  if  the  sensualistic  psychology  thtis  looked  for  man's  ethicftl  ' 
education  from  the  state  alone,  the  degree  of  success  with  which 
this  was  accomplished  must  servo  as  a  standard  for  cstimatiag  the 
value  of  public  institutions.  This  consequence  was  drawn  hy 
Hotback,  and  the  most  winning  feature  of  this  dry  book  is  pi'rha[« 
the  honourablenesa  and  energy  with  which  it  tries  to  show  how  little 
the  rotten  conditions  of  the  public  life  of  that  time  were  adapted  to 
raise  the  citizen  above  the  meanness  of  selfish  endeavours. 

12.  //umB>  moral  pbilositphy  may  be  r('gar(ie<i  as  the  most  oom- 
plete  embodiment  of  this  uiovement,  and  as  the  most  reHuetl  oonsid- 
eratioQ  of  the  motives  that  contend  within  it.  It,  too,  sUiuU 
oompletcly  upon  the  basis  of  the  psychological  metho<l :  man's 
ethical  life  is  to  be  understood  by  a  genetic  investigation  of  his 
passions,  feelings,  and  volitions.  The  most  significant  element  in 
Hume's  teaching  is  the  separation  of  utilitarianism  from  the  selfiA 
system.  The  criterion  of  etliical  approval  and  disapproval  is,  for  _ 
him,  too,  the  effect  which  the  quality  or  action  to  be  judged  isfl 
adapted  to  ])ro(hi(!H  in  tli«  form  nf  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
and,  like  the  auuients  and  Shiiftesbury,  he  interprets  this  in  the 
widest  sense,  inasmuch  as  he  i-egards  as  objects  of  ethical  pleasure, 
not  only  the  "  social  virtues,"  such  as  justice,  benevolence,  etc,  Init 
also  the  "natural  abilities,"*  such  as  prudence  or  sagacity,  fortitude 
energy,  etc.    But  we  feel  this  approval,  even  when  these  qualiticl 

>  Cf.  especially  what  is  adduced  by  E.  Zeilcr.  F.  d.  O.  aU  PhUotopk^  pp^ 

67  ff.,  106  ff.,  ami  also  especially  I'reJrrick'ji  ^^Antimacchiav^Ui." 

»  Here,  u«>,  the  old  amluKUiiy  of  ziHua  (virtue)  =  moral  virtue,  awl  »1» 
ability  or  excellence,  plays  a  part. 
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^Bln  completely  indifferent  to  our  own  welfare,  or  indeed  even  inju- 
V^  rjous  to  llie  saiue;  aud  this  caimot  possibly  bo  traced  back  to 
H  egnism  through  the  moilinm  of  mere  psychological  :i8SOciation.  On 
B  thit  other  liaad,  the  relation  which  these  judginenta  sustain  to  the 
complicated  relations  of  experience  forbids  the  assumption  of  tlieir 

Iiniiateuess.  They  luust  rather  be  reduced  to  a  simple,  elementary 
form,  and  this  is  atfmjHitk^,*  i.e.  primarily  our  cajiacity  to  feel 
teiih  another  his  weal  or  woe  as  our  own,  at  least  in  a  weakened 
form.  Such  sympathetic  feelings,  however,  arc  not  only  the 
impulsive  grounds  of  moral  judgments,  but  also  the  original  motives 
of  moral  action,  for  the  feelings  are  the  causes  of  tlie  decisions  of 
the  will.  Still,  these  original  impulses  alone  are  not  adequate  to 
explain  ethical  judgment  aud  action.    For  t^e  more  complicated 

I  relations  of  life,  there  is  need  of  a  clariHcation,  ordering,  aud  com* 
parotive  valuation  of  the  factors  of  feeling,  and  this  is  the  business 
of  namm.  From  the  rcHection  of  reason  arise,  therefore,  in  ntldition 
to  the  natural  and  original  values,  derivative  '^artificial''  virtues,  as 
the  ty(ie  of  whieh  Hume  treats  justice  and  the  wliole  system  of 
standards  of  rights  and  law — in  this,  evidently,  still  dependent 
upon  Hobbes.  But  in  the  last  resort  these  principles,  also,  owe 
their  ability  to  iuflucncc  judgmeut  aud  volition,  not  to  rational 
reflection  as  such,  but  to  the  feelings  of  sympathy  to  which  thia 
appeals. 

Thus  the  crude  conception  of  a  "moral  sense"  is  refined  by 
Harness  investigation  to  a  finely  articulated  system  of  moral  psy- 
cbology  with  its  carefully  differentiated  eouceptiuus,  as  the  centre 
of  which  we  find  the  principle  of  syuijathy.  A  farther  step  in 
carrying  out  this  same  tluK>ry  was  taken  in  the  ethical  work  of 
Adam  Smith.  As  against  the  externality  with  which  ordinary 
utilitarianism  had  placed  the  criterion  of  ethical  judgment  in  the 
pleasurable  or  painful  consequences  of  the  act,  Hume  had  energet- 
ically directed  attention  to  the  fact,  that  ethical  approval  or  disap* 
proval  cunceruB  rather  the  deposition  manifesting  itself  in  the 
action,  in  so  far  as  this  aims  at  the  consequences  in  question. 
Hence  Smith  found  the  essence  of  sympathy,  not  only  in  the 
capacity  of  feeling  these  consequences  with  the  one  who  experiences 
tbem,  but  also  in  the  ability  to  transfer  one's  self  into  the  disposi- 
tion or  sentiment  of  liim  who  acts,  and  to  feel  his  motives  with  him. 
And  extending  farther  and  farther  the  thought  of  transfer  through 
_  sympnthy,  the  judgment  whi(rh  the  individual  ])runounces  upon  him- 
■    self  in  the  c<m9cience  is  then  conceived  as  a  reflex,  nieiliated  through 
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feelings  of  sympathy,  of  the  judgment  which  he  receives  fna 
others  and  exercises  upon  utliers. 

AH  phenomena  of  the  ethical  life  are  thus  rooted,  according  ta 
Home  and  Smith,  in  the  mcial  liftj  whose  psych olog;ical  hasii  ii 
sympathy,  and  the  fotmder  of  political  ecunumy,  with  his  gnat 
philosophical  friend,  sees  in  the  mechanism  of  sympathetic  tran^fm 
of  feeling  an  ailjustment  of  individual  interests  similar  to  that  vtuch 
he  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  in  the  realm  of  the  exchinst 
of  external  goods,  wliieh  is  conducted  with  reference  to  tlie  straiv 
ness  of  the  conditions  of  life,  in  the  mechanism  of  snppty  ud 
demand  in  connection  with  the  competition  of  lalmur.*     But  witK 
these  insights  into  the  thoroughgoing  dependence  of  the  indiridnal 
upon  a  social  body,  which  he  does  not  create,  but  in  which  he  find* 
hiniKt'lf  a<:tuu11y  placed,  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  is 
already  pointing  beyond  itself. 


§  37.   The  Problem  of  Civilisation. 


d 


The  fundamental  thought,  which  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlight- 
enment wduld  hold  as  to  the  great  institutifMis  of  human  society  anil 
its  historical  movement,  was  prescribed  for  it  in  advance,  partly  by 
its  dependence  upon  natural-science  metaphysics,  and  [mrtly  by  ita  I 
own  psychological  tendency.     This  was  to  see  in  these  institutionij 
the  products  of  the  activities  of  individuals;  and  from  this  followeij 
the  tondeuoy  to  single  out  those  interests  whose  satisfaction  tb»T 
individual  may  expeirt  from  such  general  social  connections  when] 
once  these  exist,  and  to  treat  them  in  a  genetic  mode  of  ex])lAnalion| 
as  the  motives  and  sufficient  causes  for  tlie  origin  of  the  inatitiitiongi 
in  question,  while  at  the  same  time  regarding  them  from  a  rriticall 
point  of  view,  as  the  st;uidard  fur  estimating  the  value  of  the  same 
Whatever  waa  regarded  as  having  been  intentionally  emttfd  by] 
men  should  show  also  whether  it  was  then  really  fulfilling  theif 
purposes. 

1.   This  conception  was  guided  into  the  politinal  and  jnri«tir  trarki 
primarily  by  HohOes.     The  sfeite  appeared  as  the  work  of  individuals,,! 
constructed  by  them  under  the  stress  of  need,  when  in  a  eonditinuj 
of  war  with  each  other  and  in  fear  for  life  and  goods.    With  its  whola 
system  of  riglits,  it  wjxs  reg.arded  as  resting  ui^m  the  rom^ntrt  whirl 
the  citizens  entered  into  with  ear-h  othnr  from  the  above  niotivrs 
The  dame  Epicuwan  iiompart-thi'ory,  which  had  revived  in  tht»  latrf 
Middle  Ages,  pi^ssed  over  with  Xominalisui  into  modem  philosoph) 

1  Inqitiry  into  the  Xitture  and  Cauxn  of  the  iVeaUh  of  Xatiowi  (LodJ.  1776). 
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^M  *zit]  extended  its  influence  over  the  whole  eighteenth  century.     But 
^M  the  artlliciiil  con&truotiun  of  absolutism,  which  Hobties  Itad  erected 
^t  Upon  it,  gave  place  wore  and  more  in  consequence  of  political  events 
to  the  doctrines  ot  popuinr  novereitjntif.     This  lay  at  the  Ixisis  of  the 
English  Constitution  of  1688,  as  wyll  as  at  that  of  the  theoretical  shap- 
iog  which  Locke  gave  the  same  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Beparatlou  and 
equilibrium  of  the  three  departments  of  the  state,  tlie  legifilativej 
(Uteeutive,  and  ff<lenitive.     It  controlled,  also,  as  an  ideal  require- 
Bent,  the  writings  of  ^fonti-squieu,  who,  in  considering  the  rotten 
ulininistration  nf  law  at  his  time,  would  have  complete  indepeud* 
enoe  given  to  the  judicial  power,  while  he  thought  of  the  executive 
and  federative  departments  (as  administration  within  and  without, 
iwpectively)  as  noited  in  the  one  monarchical  head.    It  was  finally 
mtried  out  tu  a  complete  system  of  democmcy  in  liouHSpnu's  Con- 
trai  Social,  in  which  the  principle  of  transfer  and  representation 
wu  to  be  limited  as  muoh  as  possible,  and  the  exercise  of  the  sov- 
ereign^ also  to  be  assigned  directly  to  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple.    In  all  these  transformations  of  the  doctrine  of  Hoblws.  the 
influence  of  the  realities  of  historical  ]>oIitics  is  obvious,  but  the 
antithesis  Iretweeu   Hubhes  and  Rousseau  has  also  its  thenretinal 
backi^round.     If  man  is  regarded  as  by  nature  essentially  egoistic, 
he  inuBt  b*'  oomi>eIkni  to  keep  the  social  compact  by  the  strong  arm 
_   of  the  stiite:  if  he  is  rtigurded  as  originally  good  and  social  in  his 
f  feelings,  as  by  Bousseau.  it  is  to  be  expected  of  him  that  he  will  of 
himself  always  take  part  in   carrying  out,  in  the  interest  of  the 

I  whole,  the  life  prescribed  by  the  compact. 
It  ia  interesting  now  to  see  that  the  eompactr theory  in  the 
eighteenth  century  communicated  itself  also  to  those  theories  of 
the  philosophy  of  right  which  did  not  have  a  rai-rely  jwychological 
basis.  The  "  natural  rirjht "  of  this  time  proceeds  also  from  the 
right  of  the  individual,  and  seeks  to  derive  from  this  the  rights  of 
indiviilnals  in  their  n-lation  to  earh  other.  Yet  in  carrying  out  this 
principle  two  different  tendencies  show  themselves  in  German  phil- 
osophy, leailing  to  results  that  were  extremely  characteristic  in 
their  differences.  Leibniz  had  derived  the  conceptions  of  right  (or 
law)  from  the  mast  general  principles  of  practical  philosophy,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  ancients.*  Wolff  followeti  him  in  this 
W-S|»eet  also,  hut  mtide  it  on  this  account  the  end  of  the  prilitieid 
compact  to  secure  the  mutual  furtherance  of  individuals  in  behalf 
of  their  mutual  perfecting,  enlightening,  and  happiness;  aocording 


>  Ct.  bU  intnxhii^lou   to  the  CixUz  Juris  d'euttwR  DiptomtUicuM  (1093), 
Works  (EnL),  Ittf  ff. 
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to  him,  therefore,  the  state  has  to  care,  not  merely  for  eitenul  gt 
safety,  but  also  for  the  general  welfare  in  the  broadest  exunt 
Tlie  consequence  of  this  is  that  Wolff  assigns  to  the  state  the  rigbl 
and  duty  of  a  thorough  tutelage  of  the  great  mass  of  unenlighteMi 
moa  who  are  controlled  by  error  and  passion,  and  of  intermeddliiii 
even  in  their  private  relations  in.  the  way  of  education.  Thus  Wolf 
gave  the  theory  for  that  "  paternal "  despotism  of  the  beneroleal 
pulice-state  under  which  the  Germans  of  his  time  lived  with  v«j 
mixed  feelings. 

The  exactly  opposite  result  attached  itself  theoretically  to  the 
separation  of  the  philosophy  of  right  from  morals,  for  which  the 
way  had  already  been  prepared  by  Thomamus,  with  his  sharp  putiug 
of  thejtfitf»?u  and  the /(.unesfum.     In  this  line  the  disciple  of  Tbo- 
masius,  Gundling  {UUl-il'J*}),  maintained  that  right  or  lawitastobt 
treated  soii'lif  as  tht  ordering  of  the  extet-Hol  relation:*  of  individuals. 
that  it  has  for  its  eml  the  preservation  of  j>eace  without,  and  there- 
fore its  decrees  can  bo  enforced  only  as  to  outward  relations.    Thij 
limitation  of  tlie  state's  activity  to  the  external  protei'tioo  of  la* 
evidently  corresponded   most  fully  to  the  dualistic  spirit  of  the 
Enlightenment.     H  the  intlividual  has  conformed  to  the  politiral 
compact  oidy  from  need  and  want,  he  will  evidently  be  inclined  to 
make  a^  few  concessions  to  the  state  as  possible,  and  will  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  to  it  of  his  original  "  rights  "  only  so  nnich  as  is  unconcli- 
ditionally  requisite  for  the  end  which  it  is  to  fidfil.     This  was  not 
merely  the  thought  uf  the  Thilistine  citizen,  who  is  indeed  ready  to 
call  for  the  police  at  once  when  anything  is  the  matter,  but  privately 
regards  the  order  of  the  laws  as  an  enemy  tiiat  mnst  be  kept  from 
his  throat  as  much  as  [xjssible;  it  was  also  the  feeling  of  the 
lightener  of  high   intellectual   development,  who  ha<l   for  his 
inner  life  only  the  interest  of  being  able  to  devote  himself 
lested  to  the  enjoyments  of  art  and  science.     In  -fact,  the  jjetty 
spirit  of  the  small  German  states,  with  its  lack  of  ideals,  must 
necessarily  produce  the  indifference  toward  public  life  wliich  thu* 
found  its  theoretical  expression.     The  lowest  stage  which  the  d(»- 
preciation  of  the  state  reached  in  this  respect  among  the  cultured 
classes  is  perhaps  best  characterised  by  William  von   iiumbtAdl* 
*'  Ideas  toward  an  Attemjit  to  determine  the  Bounds  of  the  Operation 
of  the  State.'"     Here  every  higher  interest  of  man  is  (-'arefully  ex* 
eluded  from  the  province  of  the  state's  authority,  and  the  task  cf 
public  government  is  restricted  to  the  lower  service  of  protecting 
the  life  and  pixjperty  of  the  citizen. 


\\  irom 
he  £0^ 
is  ndlH 
unmo^l 


»  Written  1792,  publiahed  1861  by  E.  Caaer. 
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If  in  this  respect  German  philosophy  remained  quite  indif- 
toward  the  actaial  politioal  condition,  ou  the  oilier  hand 
Rppoiired  in  it  also  the  general  tenilt-ncy  of  the  Enlightenment 
to  order  the  life  of  society,  as  tliat  of  the  individuiil,  awording  to 
the  principles  of  philosophy.  If  it  is  glory  enough  for  tliis  period 
to  have  successfully  olearetl  away  nmch  historic^il  lumljer  that  had 
locuiniilated  in  the  house-keeping  of  European  peo{>leSt  Thomusius 
and  W«lff.  Mendelssohn  anil  Xieolai,  certiiinly  deserve  ci-cdit  for 
their  share  in  the  work  (cf.  §  iUJ,  A).  But  this  side  of  the  matter 
oame  forward  iu  an  incomparably  more  powerful  and  efficient 
depree  with  the  French  Enlighteners.  It  is  enough  here  to  recall 
VoUaire^  who  apjieared  as  a  literary  [xjwer  of  the  first  rank,  work- 
ing unweariedly  and  victoriously  for  reason  and  justice.  But  tlie 
cont4xst  wliirh  he  carried  on  to  a  cerUiin  extent  iH'fore  the  har  of 
|niblic  opinion  of  all  Euro|]e  viwa  taken  up  iu  detail  by  his  I't-Uow- 
countrymen,  in  a  criticism  of  social  institutions  and  by  j>roposals 
for  their  improvement ;  in  a  broa<l  and  oft«?n  passionate  discussion 
philosophiciil  retteetion  proceeds  to  the  ta«k  of  reforming  the  state. 
And  here  the  weakness  of  the  Enlightenment  at  once  appears  side 
by  side  with  its  strength.  As  always,  it  tiikes  the  standards  of  its 
orittcism  for  existing  institutions,  and  of  its  proposals  for  .their 
oliaage,  from  the  universal,  eteriuil  nature  of  man  or  of  things; 
thos  it  loses  from  sight  the  authorisation  and  vital  force  of  histori- 
cal reality,  and  believes  that  it  is  only  needed  to  ntake  a  tabula  rasa 
of  the  exi»tting  conditions  wherever  they  show  theniselves  contrary 
to  reason,  in  order  to  be  able  tu  build  up  society  entire  in  fiecordauee 
vith  the  principles  of  philosophy.  In  this  spirit  the  literature  of 
the  Eulightt-nment,  especially  in  France,  prepared  for  the  actual 
break  with  hiMory. — the  Revolution.  Typical  in  this  w.i3  the  pro- 
oedare  of  Deism  which,  because  none  of  the  jiositive  religions  with* 
stood  its  "  rational  '^  criticism,  would  abolish  them  all  and  put  in 
their  place  the  religion  of  Nature. 

So  then  the  French  Revolution,  too,  attempted  to  decree  the 
abstract  natural  state  of  "liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,"  the 
realisation  of  ''human  rights"  acconling  to  Rousseau's  Social 
Contract.  And  numerous  pens  of  very  moderate  quality  hastened 
to  Justify  and  glorify  the  procedure.^  It  is  for  the  most  part  a 
su(ierfieiAl  Epicureanism  standing  upon  the  basis  of  Gondillac's 
positiWsra  that  acts  as  spokcsmaii.  Thus  Vohifif  seeks,  with  the 
iSy^ime  de  la  yature,  the  source  of  all  the  evils  of  society  iu  the 


1  Th«  pn.'f'Ti.'ncp  f«r  the  catfchbtn.  a  form  designed  [or  ediicaUoD  in  the 
Cborch,  is  cbftnu:U!ristic  of  thi»  literalure. 
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ignorance  and  covefconsneas  of  man,  whose  rapacity  for  perfiviinn 
has  hitherto  been  pestraitied  by  religions.     AVhen  all  '* illusiims' 
shall   be    frighteneil   away    with   these   religions,    then   the  uewW 
organised  society  will  have  as  its  snpreiut'  rule  of  conduct,  thU 
"good"  is  only  what  furthers  the  interests  of  man,  and  the  cU*- 
ohism  for  the  citizen  is  comprehended  in  the  rule  •'Conserve  toi- 
inatruis  t<"n  —  nioilfere  toi  —  vis  pour  tes  semblables,  atin  iju'ilfl  vivmt 
pour  toi.'"     Still  more  matu'riulistic  is  tho  form  in  whieh  the  Ibfory 
of  the  Revolution  aj^iears  with  Hi.  Lainbertf  from  whom  the  defiai- 
tion  that  was  muoh  disoussed  in  later  literature  nomes:     "I/hofuiu 
est  unc  masse  organisee  et  sensible;  il  rerjoit  I'intelligeuee  de  ee  (|ui 
I'environne  et  de  aes  besoins."'    With  the  most  superticial  con- 
sideration of  history,  he  celebrate*  in  the  Itevolution   the  tiaal 
victory  of  reason  in  history,  and  at  tha  sume  time  this  Kpiciirefln 
deduces  that  the  democratic  beginnings  of  this  great  event  will  bft  , 
completed  in  C/tsardom!    The  extreme  pitch  of  self-corn plaoeoi ' 
boasting  in  this  aspect  of  parliamentary  dilettantism  was  reacfattl'] 
by  Ganit  and  Lancelin.^ 

In  contrast  with  these  glittering  generalities  and  declamations  i 
over  the  welfare  of  the  |)eo])lB  unil  tho  reign  of  reason,  the  earnest 
reality  wttli  which  BenOtam  sought  to  make  the  utilitarian  priiicipla 
useful  for  legislation,  ap|)enrs  in  an  extremely  favourable  ligliLJ 
This  work  he  Ktmght  to  iwicoinplish  by  teaching  the  application  of* 
Uie  (juautitative  ileterniinatiuu  of  phrasure  and  pain  valuer  (cf. 
§  30,  y)  to  the  consideration  of  the  ends  of  particular  stiitntea,  with 
a  careful  regarJ  to  the  existing  conditions  in  every  case.*  Juat  in 
this  he  showed  hia  insight  inUj  the  fact  that  in  the  political  move- 
ment the  (luestion  at  issue  is  not  merely  that  of  political  rights,  hut 
above  all  that  of  social  interent,  and  along  just  this  line  an  enthu-_ 
siastic  and  successful  champion  of  the  Revfilutioii  arose  in  Oodvin^*9 
who  was  not  uninfluenced  by  Kentham.     But  along  other  lines,  too, 


1  Volnpy.  fit  tlie  clnae  of  the  Co(tt}ii»me,  (Kuvr.,  I.  MlO. 

*  Si.  Lambert,  i'ntvrh.  Intrmi..  (Kuvr.,  I.  fiit.  Fur  Uie  cliarwlerJinikni  ot 
UiU  liUMutiirt'  it.  kIimuIiI  ikiI.  rcHimiii  iiiim«nt.ii>iitHl  thnl  in  St.  Laiiilieri'»  caic- 
rhism  ttit<  AniUtj^e  th  rhomme  i«  foUnweJ  iu  a  second  buuk  by  uii  Anntym  d^' 
ta  — /rmmf.. 

*  'i'liu  Mixiiii  *)f  lliU  aiovt-incnt  moHt  worthy  of  esteem  wu  the  Drrndf  nOv' 
»oi»hSi(tie,  wliUrli  HAW  iiiiil  (lefr-iiili-d  hi  \\w  lli^vnlntlnn  the  triuutph  uf  the  phUiau- 
yhy  of  (In*  i'i«Iil"rruh  iPiimo'.     Cf.  I'icttVft,  M^'ihvjHig.  8tJ  0. 

*  It  is  tilt'  more  U\  lio  lamrnU'il  lluit    Itt-iitliiun  lnl>T  in    liis   Dt'irHtnh^iy  til- 
tenipt^-il  to  ^iv(*  A  klml  of  ])'ipiilnr  iMlrclimm  uf  titr  utilitarian  mi.nil-*.  w 
ill  nuiioal  fnu^^iilciliif^,  in  nmroiir  hiuI  Uvk  o(  umli-rxlJiu'HnK  for  oUjct  inun 
sysu-ine.  t><|Uiili«  llic  witntt  prnihirtB  of  thf:  tiiiU'  uf  ihi-  Itt.'volution. 

^  Williiini    (i'ltiifin    (17iJtJ-lK;jti)  pulilislwd  \m  Imfuiry  rnirfrutuff    A>fi 
,ht}ttiee  awl  iln  Iiijlumff  on   (•fnrnil    Virtur  ^ttiti  llttft{ii»'»ii  in   17lJ.'l.     (.'(. 
Ki'jpin  TnnI,  H'.  t;wlirhi,  hiit  FHeurU  attd  Cvnl^HjK'rorits,  l,*>nil.  18T(J,  and 
Htepheo,  £ngtuk  Thovght,  \\.  'JtH  If. 
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ttw  social  storm  is  beard  in  the  literature  of  the  Revolution,  as  dull 
thunder  still  dying  away  in  the  distance.     The  investigations  oou- 
oeriiiug  the  problems  of  poiitimt  economtf,  which  in  France  eajjetMally 
*ere  chiefly  promoted  by  the  phrfaiocmtic  school,  became  more  and 
more  comprehensive,  and  were  grounded  with  iucreasinf?  inrtejHn- 
iwwe  uijon   empirical   principles.     But   while   the  theory  af  the 
Itate  deniundetl,  above  all,  security  of  possessions,  there  rose,  from 
the  depth  of  sooiety,  the  question  ag  to  the  rirjht  ofpersonnl  propi'itij ; 
and  while  the  philosophers  cousidered  with  more  and  more  dissen- 
lion  the  problem,  how  the  interests  of  the  eommunity  could  be 
rpoonciled   with  those  of  the  individual  (ef.  Wlow),  the  thought 
fenced  its  way  to  the  surface  that  the  grouud  of  all  evil  with  th« 
human  race  lies  in  the  strtring  after  individual  possessions,  and 
Uult  a  social  morality  and  a  moral  sociuty  will  l>ej^tn  with  the  denun- 
ciation  of  this  original  sin,  and  not   till  then.     Such  coinmiinistiit 
idmB  were  thrown  to  the  world  by  Mabl^  and  MoitUy,  and  a  Bal>euf 
msAe  the  first  abortive  conspiracy  to  carry  out  these  ideas,  under 
the  Directory. 

3.  But  the  sooioi  que»ii<n\  had  already  before  this  cast  up  its 
waves  from  its  lowest  depth.  Tiie  contrast  between  the  classes 
rej'resenting  luxurious  wealth  and  most  wi-etehed  poverty,  which 
h:ul  so  );rcat  importance  bmioiik  the  causes  of  the  Kevolnlion,  might 
iudefd  at  first  be  more  palpable  and  effective;  bnt  it  lirst  acquired 
its  full  sliarpness  by  virtue  of  the  antitheaia  between  culture  and 
tKm-«utture,  which  wiis  linked  with  it  by  the  whole  dcvidopmeut  of 
Euro^iean  life,  and  this  separating  chasm  was  deepest  and  baldest 
in  tlie  age  of  the  Gidigh tinmen t.  The  more  the  ago  plumed  itself 
np<in  its  "culture,"  the  in.ore  evid»-»nt  it  became  that  this  was  in  the 
mniti  a  privilrgn  of  the  prii])LTty -owning  chuss.  In  thi.s  ]ioint,  too, 
Knglish  Deism  luid  1e<l  the  way  with  typical  frankness.  The 
religion  of  reason  should  be  reserved  fur  the  cultivated  man,  just 
as  the  free,  beautiful  morality  shouhl  be  :  for  the  oi%linary  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  Shafienhnry  held,  the  promises  and  threateniugs  uf 
]Kisitive  religion  must  remain  standing  as  a  wheel  and  gallows. 
Tntitntl,  too,  hud  presented  his  cnsmoiHilitan  natural  worship  as  an 
"asoleric*'  doctrine,  and  when  the  later  Deists  began  to  carry  these 
idraa  among  the  p'^oplc  in  popular  writing**,  I^nl  BoUmjhntkv,  him- 
self a  free-thinker  of  the  most  proiionnceil  kind,  dcchin-d  tlu-m  to 
\tf  n  pest  of  society,  against  which  the  sliarjwst  means  weni  tlie  birst. 
Among  tlip  Cennan  Deists,  also,  men  liko  Semler  wouM  have  a  very 
careful  se|iamtion  nimle  Iwtweeu  religion  as  a  private  matter  and 
religion  as  a  puhlie  ordfr. 

The  French  Eulightcumcut,  as  the  relation  of  Voltaire  to  Boling- 
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broke  shows,  was  from  the  beginning  deciileJly  more  democralie,\ 
Indeed,  it  had  the  agitativc  tendency  to  play  off  the  enligfal 
ment  of  the  masses  agiunst  the  exclusive  self-seeking  of  the  op; 
ten  thaiisaud.  But  with  this  was  completed  a  revolution,  by  virtivj 
of  which  the  Enlightenment  necessarily  turned  against  itaelf.  Fat' 
if  in  those  strata  in  which  it  first  took  hold  "culture"  or  civili3ft>' 
tiou  had  such  consequences  as  appeared  in  the  luxury  of  the  "higher" 
classes,  if  it  had  been  alilt:  to  do  so  little  in  the  way  of  yielding 
fruits  that  could  be  used  for  the  needs  of  the  masses  also,  its  value 
must  apjwar  all  the  more  doubtful  the  uiore  philosophy  regarded 
the  "greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number"  as  the  ytoyet 
standard  for  the  estimation  of  things  and  actions. 

In  this  connection  the  problem  of  civilisation  shaped  itself  out  for 
modern  philosophy :  the  question  whether  and  Itow  far  cinV/MJ/ioa, 
i.e.  intellectual  improvemuut  (which  is  a  historical  fact),  and  Uie 
change  in  human  impulses  and  in  the  relatioDS  of  human  life,  whirh 
has  been  connected  with  it — whether  and  in  how  far  this  civilisa- 
tion has  served  to  further  the  moral  order  and  man's  true  hajipineds. 
The  more  proudly  and  self-comiilaceiitly  the  average  Knlightei 
praised  the  progress  of  thf  human  mind,  winch  had  reached  in  hi 
its  summit  of  a  clear  and  distiuct  rational  life  in  theory  and  p: 
tice,  the  more  burning  aud  —  uucomfortable  tliis  question  becunCr 

It  is  raised  first,  though  not  in  a  direct  aud  square  statement, 
Maudeviiie.  In  his  psychology  an  extreme  a<lherent  of  the  se 
system,  he  sought  to  show,  as  agaiusl  Shafte^ibury,  that  the  who! 
life  and  charm  of  the  social  system  rests  solely  upon  the  struggle 
which  flelf-seeking  individuals  carry  on  in  their  own  interests  —  a 
principle  whicli  worke<l  also  upon  Adam  Smith  in  his  doctrine  uf 
supply  and  demand/  If  we  should  think  of  man  as  stripped  bare 
of  all  egoistic  impulses  (this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Fahte  of  the  fi«<), 
and  provided  only  with  the  "moial"  qualities  of  altruism,  the  social 
mechaniiim  would  stand  still  from  pure  absence  of  regard  for  self. 
The  motive  power  in  civilisation  is  solely  egoism,  aud,  therefore, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if  civilisation  displays  its  activity,  w 
by  heigliteiiing  the  moral  qualities,  but  only  by  refining  and 
guising  egoism.  And  the  individual's  happiness  is  aa  little  eahftnced 
by  civilisation  as  his  moi*a1ity.  If  it  were  increased,  the  egoism, 
on  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  rests,  would  be  thereby  weak- 
ened. In  truth,  it  appears,  rather,  that  every  improvement  of  t 
material  coudition,  brought  about  liy  intpllectual  advance,  calls  fo' 
new  and  stronger  wants  in  the  intlivtdual,  in  consequence  of  wbi 

»  a.  Langc,  Geseh.  rf.  Jtfd(«r.,  I.  286  [Eng.  tr.  I.  2»5], 
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lie  hecoraes  more  and  more  disconbeiibed  \  und  so  it  turns  out  that 
the  ap|iarimtly  so  brillmnt  development  of  the  whole  is  aecunijiUshed 
only  ut  the  cost  of  the  luoraJity  und  hapjnness  of  the  individual. 

4.  In  Mandeville  these  thou^ht^  appcur  in  a  mild  suggestion,  and 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  repelling  form  of  a  cynical  commemlatiou 
of  the  egoism,  whose  "private  vices"  ore  "  puhlic  IwncHts."  They 
attained  an  importance  for  world-literature  througlt  the  brilliant 
turn  given  them  by  Rousseau.  With  him  the  qnestion  concerned 
nothing  more  and  nutliing  less  than  the  worth  of  all  human 
hittojy — its  worth  for  the  morality  and  happiness  of  individuals. 
And  he  cast  into  the  faee  of  the  Knlighteiinient  the  re]iroaeli  that 
all  growth  in  knowledge,  and  all  retiuement  of  life,  had  but  made 
man  more  and  more  untrue  to  his  true  vocation  and  his  true  nature. 
History  with  its  artificial  structure  of  civilised  society  has  deterio- 
rated man : '  he  came  furth  from  the  Imud  vi  Nature  goud  and  pure, 
but  his  development  has  separated  him  from  Nature  step  by  step. 
The  beginning  of  this  "degeneration"  Rousseau,  in  his  setioiul  Ih'»- 
cauTStf  found  in  the  creation  of  property,  wliich  ha<l  for  its  result  the 
division  of  labour,  and  with  this  the  separation  of  the  classes  and,  ulti- 
mately,  the  awakening  of  all  evil  jiiLssions  :  this  it  was  that  eidisttnl 
the  work  of  the  intellect  permanently  in  the  service  of  self-seekiug. 

lu  comparison  with  this  unnatural  cunditiou  of  civilised  bartxirism 
the  state  of  Nature  appears  at  6rst  as  the  lost  paradise,  and  in  this 
sense  the  sentimental  yearning  of  a  time  intellectually  and  morally 
hUtB^  found  its  nourishment  in  Rousseau's  writings,  above  all  in  the 
Sew  IlfloUe.  The  lailies  of  the  salon  were  carried  away  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Gessnerian  jNistoral  idyl;  but  on  this  account  they 
mis-heard  the  aiJmonition  of  the  great  Genevan. 

For  he  did  not  wish  to  leiul  back  to  that  state  of  Nature  which 
bad  DO  society.  He  was  convinced  that  man  is  provided  by  his 
Oicator  with  a  capacity  for  being  perfected  (perfectibility)  which 
Makes  the  dcvelo]puieut  of  his  natural  endowment  both  a  duty  and 
a  natural  necessity.  If  this  development  has  been  guided  into 
wrong  paths  by  the  historical  process  which  has  hitherto  prevailed, 
and,  therefore,  has  led  to  demoralisation  ami  wrelrheilness,  history 
miuC  be  beffun  anew;  in  order  to  Hnd  the  right  way  toward  his  devel- 
opment man  must  return  from  the  unnatural  condition  of  intellectual 
pride  to  the  simple  natural  8t.ite  of  feeling,  from  the  narrowness 
and  falsehood  of  relations  of  society  to  his  pure  unstuuted  self. 

■  For  this  end,  according  to  Rousseau,  humanity  as  a  whole  needs  a 

I         )  Th«  Kn^lsh  Deists'  conoeptJoa  ol  the  histoiy  of  religioo  (ot  |  36,  8)  to 

■  extended  by  Koussuau  to  all  history. 
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jwUticiU  conatUtUion,  which  affords  the  imlividual  fu\i  freedoa  uf 
personal  activity  in  conuectinn  with  the  life  of  the  whole  body.m 
in  accordanoti  with  the  principle  uf  equality  of  rights;  and  as  ath 
viduals,  humanity  needs  au  educutioit,^  which  allows  the  nfttunl 
endowmentM  uf  tliu  individual  to  imfohl  from  his  own  vilahv 
witliDiit  constraint.  The  oiitimi^m,  which  Kousseuu  tmds  in  (Hf 
conatitution  of  tlie  natural  God-deaceiuled  nature  of  man,  nula 
him  hdpe  that  our  condition  will  bo  hettcr,  tho  more  freely  awl 
naturally  we  can  develop, 

5.   Wiiile  we  thus  find  Kousaeau  in  lively  opposition  to  the  liifr 
torical  development,  and  in  the  zealous  endeavour  to  put  iu  its  stani 
a  new  development   "uceordinf?  to   Nature,"  the   last   reconoiliBg 
synthesis  of  the  ideas  of  the  Kntightenment  is  the  endeavour  to 
undersfcind  the   previous    course    of  human  history   itself  as  the 
natnrid   development  uf   human  nature;   in  this  thought  the  pliil- 
osophy   of  the  eighteenth   century   strifts    oif    all    its    onc-fii*li9d?  ^ 
ness  and  reaches  its  highest  cotisuinmiUion.    The  iirst  stirring  of  J 
this  is  found  in  an  iscdated  ajiiiearance  uf  Italian  literature,  withj 
Vico.^     Influenced  hy  tlie  Neo-l'latouic  nietaphysii's  of  the  Uenuvi 
sancc,  especially  hy  Campanclla,nnd  educated  by  Bodin  and  Grutiui^I 
ho  had  grasped  tho  idea  of  a  general  natural  law  of  the  develupmeiitl 
of  life,  whiuh  mauifests  itself  iu  the  history  of  pmples  as  well  as  itt^ 
that  of  iiuUviduals,  and  with  great  learning  hml  strnght  to  prove 
this  principle  of  the  identity  of  all  natural  development.     But  If  ia 
suoli  a  conueptiou  of  the  niiturally  neei'ssary  (iorrcspondenccja  bf'twc 
the   different   historical    systi-nis   uud   the    fundamental    hiulogicalj 
seheme^  the  thought  of  a  purposeful  inter-relation  of  the  destini« 
of  nations  had  remained  foreign  to  htm,  this  had  previously  found ' 


1  Tn  \\*  di'lnilM  Ti<nias«au*i*  I^mite  frMriiicnily  nsps  the  "ThoUKlies.*'  wWdi 
Locke  hAi\  ailvaiicuiJ  with  a  much  ruoru  Uniiiril  iMiqinsi!  fur  tlie  tdumtion  ci  a 
youriK  iimii  iif  !iii;Iit*r  stftlioo  in  soclfty  :  Ihrn-,  t'ni.  tlitt  nomjilfU'  ilevelnpamrt 
of  thu  iiidiviilnality  whr  the  mnjii  lliiri>!,  from  wliich  Uie  mniiiui  nwKy  tnn 
Icnrncd  nue-flifU><lue8N,  Uie  ihr<H:tiun  o(  atieiitinii  to  the  real  and  praciioAl.  th 
aippt-al  to  percpption  and  the  use  nf  individual  iiist<>a(l  of  ja*n'''Til  tntiM 
iiwtnictiiMi  and  wlucatinii,  foJlnwcci  tun  a  iimliPr  nf  coiiree.    T  .   -.    ■  s  ! 

tJtitu;;lit  out  for  till'  Kii:{liMlinuiii  of  HiiiKTior  rank.  KoUMeau  ado,  i 

in  an  educatl«Mi  whirli  mmplit  Ui  (i«;vrli>p  in  man,  not  the  mrmli.i-  m  ,i  im  mni^J 
rIariH  or  of  a  fumre  pr<)fo88irm,  but  nnly  "  thf  niAti.^'  In  thin  Hplrit  hi*  pnlft 
(iEn;;ii'aI  duolriiiea  pasw-d  over  to  tho  schnnl  nf  ('icniiiiii  jthilanthrtipft,  whirh,  undts 
th(;  lt'a<l  <i(  fi<t.'r>low  (17:i:i-17[Mt),  comhiiieil  the  principle  "f  nnlunil  develop 
ment  with  that  i>f  lUility,  and  IhrmjKht  out  tlie  appropriate  fonuft  nf  an  tJuemilo 
for  a  rommuiiity  by  wkich  the  individual  should  be  trained  lo  beoutue  by 
natunil  way  a  iwrful  im-iiilter  of  tmman  t»oetety, 

"  liiuv.    HattUta    Virv  (H«W-1744)  beramV   inflnential  chiefly  thrmig 
Priimlpj  rf*  WHO  sriema  imifvn  rf'  htt'/mo  nHn  '■umtnutir  n'ttinti  drile 
(17:i.'t).     <'f-  K.  WiTniT.  fihtuiKnUint'i  V.  ah  PhiV-fufh  uml  orhhrtrr  Pffi 
(Vioiina,  1W71I)  ;    It.  Flint,   Vtm  (Kdin.  and  Loud.  1^8^  >;  and  likewise  (o^ 
loUowhi^,  I'liut,  Tke  rfiilvsujihy  of  llUtvrjt  im  Europe,  Vol.  L,  new  ed.,  ]fl 
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all  the  rooro  forcible  support  in  Bosmet.^  The  French  prelate  con- 
titiues  the  i>atrutic  pbilusophy  of  history ,  which  had  pushed  the 
HttdeuiptioD  into  the  centre  of  the  world's  events.  He  would  have 
the  christiiiiiisiiig  of  uio<lcrn  nations  through  the  t^inpii-e  of  CItarles 
the  Great,  regardeU  an  the  comduiliiig  and  deeisive  eiwch  of  uni- 
Tt^rsal  history,  the  whole  course  of  which  is  the  work  of  divine 
provideuct!,  lutd  the  goal  of  wliiuli  is  tlu?  dominance  nf  the  one 
Catholic  Church.  Such  a  tlieologiciil  view  of  the  world  and  of 
history  bail  now,  indeed,  Ijcen  energetically  put  aside  by  modern 
philosophy,  but  the  nicagroncss  of  the  results  yiehlcd  for  the  con- 
sideration uf  history  by  the  treatment  of  luiman  soi-iety  from  the 
point  of  view  of  individual  i>8ycholo^y  is  seen  in  tho  trivial  lucu- 
bmtiotts  of  Iselin^  in  spite  of  hia  leaning  upon  Rousseau. 

ll  WI18  in  a  mind  of  Herder  n  univci'sal  receptiveness  and  fineness 
of  feeling  that  Kousseau's  ideas  lirst  found  in  this  re8]>eet,  alsu,  a' 
fruitful  soil,  ]fut  his  optimism,  which  hud  matured  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  Ijcibniz  and  Shaftesbury,  did  not  allow  him  to  hidieve  in 
the  (joBsibility  of  that  aberration  which  the  Genevan  w<iuld  regard 
as  the  nature  of  previous  history.  H«  was  rather  convinced  that  the 
fmtur.il  dcveliipmi-nt  <if  man  is  just  that  which  has  taken  phmo  in 
I  history.  While  Kousseau's  conception  of  man's  perfectibility  was 
■  tmitud  by  the  Genevan's  French  atjlierents,  such  aa  St.  Lauiliert, 
^Mul  esp(*ciidly  Condorcet,  as  the  voucher  fur  a  better  future,  and  as 
Hill  infinite  persiK^ctivu  toward  tho  perfecting  of  the  race.  Herder 
tucU  it — against  Kousscuu  —  as  a  principle  «f  explanation  for  the 

tpHst,  also,  of  the  hunmn  family.  JHntot-jf  is  nothing  but  the  uuin- 
tcrrupt*-d  prognjss  of  natnrai  development 

This  concenied,  alH>ve  all,  the  ife'jimtiufi  of  history.  Tho  begin- 
ning of  the  life  of  socU^ty  is  to  be  understood,  not  as  on  arbitrary 
act,  whether  of  human  retleetion  or  of  diriim  determiuation,  but  as  a 
gndually  furmwl  residt  nf  tlie  natural  cnnuectinn.  It  has  neither 
been  invented  nor  cnmmanded,  bnt  has  become,  Characteristii^ally 
enough,  ilieae  op[)osing  views  as  to  the  origin  of  history,  asserted 
themselves  earliest  in  tht'ories  of  tangaage.  The  individualihm  of 
assoriational  psychologj-  saw  in  langunge,  as  is  manifest  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Oonilillac,"  an  inretition  ttf  man, — supra-naturalism, 
dafcndeil  in  Germany  by  StiMmitch'*  saw  a  divine  inspiration;  here 

*  Jncqupa  B^nicne  Jlonttrt  (Irt27-I7(M),  Uie  ceU-bniiwI  eloquent  divine,  wrvte 
the  I}i»r.,Hni  jtwr  filhlotre  VuiverttUe  (Farin.  1C81)  ori|;innlly  lor  the  instruc- 
tion ttf  ihu  Ditiii-lttt). 

1  iKMk  hrtin  «r  Ra*4|«  (l7'iH-tTi«<>)  piiMlfdied  in  1704  his  Philviiophi€fhen 
StulhmttMfUHyrrt  iil>rr  tUe  f^rncftlr/it^  dra  j/fftiwAA^if,  2  vi»U- 

*  l^gif]'!^  ami  /.'inf/ic  dfa  Cnlfiilt. 

*  /frtMft,  (laM  tier  Urtyruiig  dtr  tneH»chitchen  ^raeht  gSUtich  tei  (Dcrlin, 
17M). 
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Rousseau  had  already  spoken  the  word  nf  solution  when  he  aawii 
liiiiguaije  a  imtural,  involuntary  iiiifoMhig  of  man's  essential  natunO 

Herder  not  only  made  this  noneejitiun  his  own  (cf.  above,  j  31 
11),  but  he  extended  it  also  couaii^tently  to  all  mau's  activitiiA  i: 
civilisation.     He  proceeds,  therefore,  in  his  philosophy  of  his:.tri 
from  the  point  of  view  of  man's  position  in  Nature,  from  thut  -l 
the  conditions  of  life  which  the  plauet  affords  tiini,  and  froui  Uiii 
of  his  peculiar  constitution,  to  understand  from  these  sources  tlir 
beginnings  aud  the  direction  of  his  liistoricai  developmeut:  awlu 
the  progress  of  his  exposition  of  universal  history  he  makea,  liii^ 
wise,  the  peculiar  character  nf  each  people  and  of  its  historical  sij- 
nificance  proceed  from  its  natural  t-nilowmeata  aud  rehitiuus.    Bui 
at  the  same  time  tlie  developments  of  the  various  nations  do  not 
fall  apart  in  his  treatment,  as  was  still  the  case  with  Vice :  on  the  cofr 
trary,  they  are  all  arranged  organically  as  a  great  chain  of  Mcenl- 
ing  perfection.     And  they  all  form  in  this   connected  whole  liw 
ever-maturer  realisation  of  the  general  constitution  of  human  natum 
As  man  himself  is  the  crown  of  creation,  so  his  history  is  Ui« 
unfolding  of  Imnun  natui-e.     Tlie  Iilca  of  Untnanittf  explains  ibo 
complicated  movement  of  national  destinies.  j 

In  this  consideration,  the  uuhistoriual  mode  of  thinking  whiultfl 
had  characterised  the  Euliglitenment  was  overcome:  every  form  in 
thia  great  «)ur3«  of  development  was  value<l  as  the  natural  prodiirt 
of  its  conditions,  and  the  "  voices  of  the  peoples  "  united  to  fona 
tlie  harmony  of  the  world's  history,  of  which  humanity  is  the  theme. 
And  out  of  this  sprang  also  the  task  of  the  futui'e, — to  bring  U>_ 
ever  richer  and  fuller  development  all  the  stirrings  of  hnn 
nature,  and  to  realise  in  living  unity  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  historic 
development.  In  the  cousciouRness  of  this  t;isk  of  the  "world 
literature,"  far  from  all  the  pride  of  the  meaner  Enlightenaient, 
full  of  the  presage  and  anticipation  of  a  new  epoch,  ScftiHer  eouhl 
call  out,  in  valedictory  to  the  "philosophical  century,*'  the  joyful 
words:  — 

"  Wle  schon,  o  Mennch,  init  dFiiicm  rolmeiizwelge 
StchsC  du  nn  dcs  JnhrhunderU  Neige 
In  edler,  stolz^r  M&unlidikeit  I "  <■ 


BgtO 

orkan 
rorld^ 
metit, 
eoulrl 
joyful 


J  With  hifl  arguments,  though  In  pan  of  another  opinion,  St.  Martin  U» 
Myitic  nit»['kiA(l  iiw  rruile  preMt'iiUtioti  uf  CondiLlac's  doctrine  by  UiLn.t;  tt. 
S^ancen  Hfit  Krole9  ynrmalea.  III.  61  fl. 
'  Iq  rude  pamplinusf  : 

How  fair.  O  man,  with  viriory'M  palm, 
ThiHi  Htaiulfsi  at  tlu'  ct'iiturj's  wane 
In  nobte  pritle  of  nianlinpRj). 
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To  tlie  llteTsture  ciusl  on  i>p.  3-18  and  437,  we  add :  — 

M,  N.  Chalybaoiis,  Biattirhehr  EHttcif^kluttf/  der  iipeeulativen  Philo»ophie  wm 

Kant  titM  Ufjet.     Divaden,  IKJT.     [Tr.  l-^ilin,  iiml  Aiidorer.  ISM.] 
y.  K.  UkHtermaDu,  I)te  deHttehe  PhUoaophie  von  Kant  bijt  avf  un$tre    Tagt. 

Leipa.  \Mt  I. 
R.  L.  Michetet,  Erttmci!*tHttg»ge»:hickte  der  neuttten  dtutachen  Phitotophie. 

B«rltii.  lH4a. 
C.  FortlBg«.  (ii-nHiM'Af.  Gttehichte  der  I'hilosophU  frU  Kant.     Ldps.  1S52. 
O.  Ufbmaon,  Kant  Mttfl  die  Spigonen.    Stuttfjurt.  IM5. 
Tr.  H»nii8,  Die  rhilonophir  wVf  Kant.     BiTlin,  187(1. 
A.  S,  WUlra,  HiMtoire  de  la  I'hUotuphie  AUrmnnde  drpait  KaiU  jtu^u^H  Begtl. 

mrU,  IMtf  If. 
II.  Lot».  GeschkMe  der  .Jiathetik  in  DtulMMand.     Manicli,  1808. 
R.  Flint,  Itiiiittiipk^  of  UiHorg  in  Europe,  I.     Kdin.  ajid  L^oud.  1874. 
K.  KcKter,  Jiuttas^/iit  mid  dif  d^itt»fhe  fietcMrhtuphilosophie.     Stutt^lt,  1800. 
[J.  Ruyce,  The  Spirit  of  JUodern  Philoiutphy.    BuiUin,  1882.] 

A  fortuDa^  tinion  of  various  intellectual  movements  produced 
in  Germany,  during  the  close  of  the  preceding  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  a  hloom  of  pliihisophy,  whicli  in  the  lustory 
of  Kuro|)ean  thought  can  be  compared  only  with  the  great  develop- 
ment of  Oreok  philosophy  from  Socrates  to  Aristotle.  In  a  deveK 
opment,.  powerful  alike  in  its  intensity  and  extent,  the  German 
mind  during  the  short  sftau  of  four  decades  (1780-1820)  produced  a 
wealth  of  systems  of  philosophical  WeltttnAchnuung,  grandly  pro- 
jected on  all  sides,  such  as  has  at  no  other  time  heen  compressed 
vithin  flo  narrow  a  spiice;  and  in  all  of  these  tlie  thoughts  of  pre- 
ceding philosophy  combine  to  fonn  characteristic  and  impressive 
structures.  They  appear  in  their  totality  as  the  ripe  fi-uit  of  a  long 
growth,  out  of  which  germs  of  a  new  development,  as  yet  scarcely 
Tecngnisahle,  are  to  syiring. 

This  brilliant  phenomenon  bad  its  general  cause  in  the  incompar- 
able vigour  and  spirit  with  which  the  frerman  nation  at  that  time 
took  up  again  with  new  streugtlt,  and  carried  to  its  completion*  the' 
movement  of  civili-sation  which  began  in  the  JCcnaissance  and  had 
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been  interrupted  by  external  force.  Germany  attained  tlie  siiiui  ' 
of  its  inner  dovelopment  at  the  finmc  time  that  its  outer  liist<  i 
reached  its  luwest  condition,  —  a  jirocuss  that  has  no  equal  in  hisi>  - 
When  it  lay  politically  powei'lesa,  it  created  its  world-tTonqu'Tu 
thinkers  antl  pcwts.  Its  viotorioits  power,  however,  biy  just  m  ■'' 
league  between  philosophy  and  poetry.  The  conteniperaneousn-'*.'  i 
Kant  and  Guetlie,  and  the  combination  of  their  ideas  by  Sehil]<^r  — 
these  arc  tho  decisive  characteristics  of  the  tiinf;. 

The  history  of  philosophy  at  this  puint  is  most  intimately  itiUr- 
woven  with  that  of  ^jeneral  literature,  and  the  lines  of  mutual  fli- 
tion  and  atinmlus  run  continuously  back  and  forth.  This  ajii« -:: 
churacturisti cully  iu  the  bcighteued  and  liually  derisive  sigiiitit'i^io^ 
which  fell  in  this  connection  to  the  prohttftHS  a»U  concepthuf 
mathetics.  Philosophy  found  thus  opened  before  Uer  a  new  wiiiid, 
into  which  she  hail  hitherto  had  liul  (»Tii.si<>nal  |L,dini|j«eg,  ami  »\ 
which  she  now  took  possession  as  of  the  Promised  Land.  In  tbnr 
matter  ils  well  :ls  their  form,  Ktsttibtic  ju'iuciplcs  gained  the  niaAtm. 
and  the  luutivea  of  scientific  tliougbt  became  interwoven  w  ith  tli«.<s" 
of  artistic  vision  to  produce  grand  poetical  creations  iu  the  B}"lien 
of  nbsti-act  thtnight. 

The  ensnaring  magic  which  literature  thus  exercised  npon  pliiW 
ophy  rested  mainly  ujmju  its  historical  univermfity,  >Vit!i  Henlir 
and  Goethe  bcfiina  what  we  call,  after  them,  world-literature;  the 
conscious  working  out  of  true  culture  from  the  appropriatiol 
of  all  the  great  thought-creations  of  all  human  history.  Thi*  Ro- 
mantic School  aiipeara  in  Germany  as  the  representative  of  thii 
work.  And,  in  analogy  to  this,  philosophy  also  developed  cnxi  of  a< 
wealth  of  histnriwil  suggestions  ;  it  resorted  with  conscious  dp"*p- 
fining  of  thought  to  the  ideas  of  antiipiity  and  of  the  Henai&aance, 
it  plunged  intelligently  into  what  the  Knlightomnent  had  abomi, 
and  ended  in  Hfgcl  by  understanding  itself  as  the  systemalicallT 
penetrating  and  forniutivc  fioniprchension  of  all  that  tiio  huaiaii 
mind  had  hitherto  thought. 

But  fur  this  niigltty  work  it  needed  a  new  coneeptinnal  hajni^] 
without  which  all  those  suggestions  from  general  literature  wouU 
have  remained  witliout  effect.  This  philosophical  |wwer  to  master 
the  ifleal  material  of  history  dwidt  within  the  doctrine  of  Ktint,  ami 
this  is  its  incomparably  high  historical  iinijortauoe.  Kant,  by  the 
newness  ami  the  greatness  of  his  jtoints  of  view,  ]>re8criWd  to  the 
Huooewling  philosnphy  not  only  its  prnhlems,  but  also  the  mrans  fv»r 
their  solution.  His  is  the  mind  that  determines  and  controls  on  all 
siiles.  The  work  nf  his  innnediate  sncceKSors.  in  which  hU  new 
principle  unfolded  itself  in  all  directions  and  tiuished  its  life  hisU}^ 
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ith  an  assimilation  of  earlier  systems,  is  hest  comprehended 
-dance  with  its  most  imijortant  characteristic,  under  the  name 
U»m. 

e  we  treat  the  history  of  the  German  Fhilosophy  in  two 
s,  of  which  the  tiret  embraces  Kant,  and  the  second  the  de- 
?nt  of  idealism.  In  the  thought  symphony  of  those  forty 
lie  Kantian  doctrine  forms  the  theme,  and  idealism  its 
ment. 


C.  L.  Relnhold,   Britfe   Wber   die   Kantiache    PhUosophie    (Deutsch.   Merhr, 

1786  f.).     I^ip*.  I7VMI  ff. 
V.  Cousin,  Le^utis  sur  ta  PhUotiophie  de  Kant.     Paris,  1842. 
M.  DcsdoiiitJ!,  La  Phiiosnphff  de  K'aat,  iVapreH  Its  Truis  CrUiqvea.   Puin,  1871). 
K.  Caird,  The  Phiimoph]}  of  K'ud.     Lend.  187«. 
[E.  Cairrl,  Ttif  Critical  Philo^vphy  of  I.  Kant,  Glasgow,  Load.,  and  Mh 

2  voU.,  IHKW.j 
C.  Caiiu->iii,  F:in.  KaiU  (3  rnl».).    Milan,  1879-1884. 
W.  Wjilliiri-,  Knnt.     (Ixford,  Kdiii.,  and  Lond.  Ib82. 
J.  R.  MByur,  KanCs  Pxjfchiduffie.     Berlin,  1870. 

The   pre-eminent  position  of  the  Konifjsbprg  philosopheT  rerti! 
upon  the  fact  that  lie  took  up  into  liiniself  the  various  uiutires  ol 
thought  in  the  literature  of  the  Enlightenment,  and  by  their  recipfO" 
cal  Bupplfmeutntion  niatnreil  a  oompletely  new  coneeptiou  of  tlrt 
problem    and    procedure    uf    pliilosopliy.     He    piiased    through  xhe 
school  of  the  Wolffian  metaphysics  and  through  au  acqtuiiotAuoe  J 
with  the  German  popuhir  philosophers;  he  plunged  into  Humf"lj 
profound  titateiiient  of  problems,  and  was  enthusiastic  for  Routiseau'lj 
gospel  of  Nature ;  the  mathematical  rigour  of  tlie  Newtonian  natuni  j 
philosophy,  the  finont'ss  of  the  psyohologieal  analysis  of  the  ortgia 
of    bumiLU  ideas  and  volitions  found  in  English  literature.  iJeism 
from  Tnland  and  Slmftoslmrv  to  Vtdtaire,  the  honourable  spirit  of  J 
freedom  with  which  the  Freneh  Enliglitenment  urged  the  imJl^ur^  ■ 
ment  of  political  and  social  conditions, —  all  these  had  found  in  i^^ 
young  Kant  a  true  co-worker,  fadl  of  conviction,  who  with  a  rifli 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  admirable  sagacity,  and  also,  when'rtj 
was  in  place,  with  taste  and  wit,  though  far  from  all  self-compl*^] 
cency  and  boasting,  united  typically  within  himself  the  best  featuwt| 
of  the  Enlightenment. 

But  it  was  in  connection  with  the  difficulties  of  the  probitm 
Icnowhdtje  that  he  wri->ught  out  from  all  t1u*se  fuundiitiou  element) 
the  work  which  gave  him  his  peculiar  sigiiiticance.     The  uiorf_ 
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lail  (iriginaUy  prized  metaphysics  just  becaust)  it  claimed  to  give  scien- 
ific  certainty  to  moral  and  religious  convictions,  tlie  more  lasting 
Iras  its  working  u[Hin  biui  wbeii  Xia  was  fanned  to  beoumb  convinced 
ry  his  own  progr^^isive  criticism  iu  his  cun^tiint  search  fur  truth, 
tow  little  the  rationalistic  school  system  satisfied  that  claim  which 

tmadc.  But  the  more,  also,  was  his  vision  sharpened  for  the 
Litations  of  that  philosopliy  which  empiricism  develujHid  by  the 
lud  nf  psychological  uiethml.  In  studying  David  Hume  this  came 
ko  his  eunsciousuess  iu  such  a  degree  that  he  grasped  eagerly  for  the 
^<1  whii'h  the  youveaux  Esmns  nf  Leibniz  seemed  to  oHer  toward 
bi&kiiig  a  metaphysical  science  [K^issililc.  Hut  the  epistemulogical 
kysteni,  which  he  erected  u^wn  the  principle  of  vii-tual  innateness 
exteuded  to  mathematics  {cf.  pp.  465  f.  and  485  f.)i  very  soon  proved 
its  uittenability,  and  this  led  him  to  the  tedious  investigations 
which  occupied  him  in  the  period  fnau  1770  to  1780,  and  whiult 
found  their  conclusion  iu  the  Critiipie  of  Pure  lUason. 

The  esseritinlly  now  and  decisive  in  this  was  that  Kant  recog- 
nisod  the  imuleifuan/  of  the  psi/cKoi'tgiral  mefhod  for  the  solution  of 
philosophical  problems,'  and  completely  8ej.»arated  the  questions 
which  surround  the  on'ffhi  and  the  actual  development  nf  man's 
ratiuual  aL'tivities,  from  those  whieh  relate  to  their  mtlite.  He  shurtnl 
permanently  with  the  Eulighteniuent  the  teudency  to  take  the 
4tArtiug-point  of  his  investigations,  not  in  our  apprehension  of 
thinga,  which  is  influenced  by  most  various  presup})ositionR,  but 
in  considering  the  reason  itself;  but  he  found  in  this  latter 
point  of  viv-w  universal  judgments  which  extend  Ijeyond  all  cxpe- 
riencef  whose  validity  can  neither  be  made  dependent  upon  the 
exhibition  of  their  fictuul  formation  in  c-ctusciousuegs,  uor  gi-ouuded 
upon  any  form  of  innateness.  It  is  his  task  to  fix  upon  these  Judg- 
ments throughout  the  entire  circuit  of  human  rational  activity,  in 
from  their  content  itself  arid  from  their  relations  to  the 
m  of  the  rational  life  determiued  by  them,  to  understand  their 
Ruthority  or  the  limits  of  their  claims. 

This  \a»k  Kant  designated  as  the  Critique  of  Reaton.,  and  this 
method  as  the  critical  or  transcendental  method;  the  subject-matter 
to  which  this  method  was  to  be  applied  he  considered  to  bo  the 
investigation  us  to  the  jtoitaihilittf  of  aynOietic  jurlifnieutM  a  priori.' 


'  Cf.  thp  bcKfnninfE  of  the  IranAcemlotiUil  dedm^tinu  of  the  pure  coDOeptlons 
^Of  Uie  umlerHtniidinir  in  tiie  t  'n'tO/nr  i,f  purr  Jlrtvi.,n,  II.  118  fl. 

>  TIiiH  (•xpnvuiim  lonk  ftirm  (mulually  in  cnniiectiun  with  Uie  oriftinAtinn  of 
I  Kr.  it,  r.  r.  iJm>iit;h  tlit.<  tiii|>Mrtanc<?  which  Ihe  conceptiuii  nf  s^nthtfU 
imiitinHi.  Vt.  ji  :!K.  Kmil  ilc'velopt*  tlM>  abnvt'  e<*iit^rAl  fortimla  in  his  iritr'K)ii<;- 
Umd  lo  the  tyiti'iue  in  Iho  fulhiwin^  way :  jiKlgmfnt-i  at*^  analvtiL-al  v,-\wa  the 
re  Utiuu  oi  the  predicAte  Ut  thu  subjt^ct,  which  is  therein  aswrted,  has  iln  ground 
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This  rests  upon  the  fundaniftntal  insight  that  tho  Tolidity  of  the 
principles  of  reason  is  entirely  iiide  pen  dent  of  how  tliey  rise  in  the 
empirical  consciousne.ss  (n-hetlier  of  tho  individual  or  of  the  mv). 
All  philosophy  is  dotjmatic,  wMeh  seeks  to  prove  or  even  raertdy  l» 
judge  of  this  viUidily  by  showing  the  gent'sis  of  those  priuLMples 
out  of  elements  of  sensation,  or  by  their  inaateness^  whatpTf>r  th« 
metaphysical  assumptions  in  the  ease  may  be.  The  critical  luetlial, 
or  transi;endentiil  philosophy,  examines  the  form  in  which  thew 
principles  actually  make  their  appearance,  in  connection  with  ttw 
capacity  which  they  possess  of  being  employed  uuiver»aUy  and 
necewianly  in  *'xperience. 

b'l-um  this  there  followed  for  Kant  the  task  of  a  systematio  invf*- 
tigatiou  of  n*ason's  functions  in  order  to  fix  upon  their  prjnoipli 
and  to  examine  tho  validity  of  these;  for  the  critical  method,  wti 
was  first  yain*'d  in  epistemohigy,  extemleil  its  si{j:ni1iuance  of  itwl 
to  the  other  spheres  of  the  rofison's  activity.  But  here  the  new 
acquired  scheme  of  psych u logic !il  rUvision  (cf.  p.  51i?.  nnte  fi)  proTpd' 
authoritative  for  his  imalt/^is  and  ireatm^it  of  philuKoj Jural  prttiiitfax 
As  thinkhifj,  feeUnfj,  and  willing  were  distinguished  as  the  funt)*- 
mental  forms  in  which  reason  expresses  itself,  so  the  criticisoi  d 
reason  must  keep  to  tlie  division  thus  given  j  it  examined  sepantft^ 
the  principles  of  kiu^wledge,  of  morality,  and  of  the  working  of  thiitgi 
upon  the  r*^T,son  thronjfh  the  metlinm  of  fteling,  —  a  proviuae  iud*- 
pendent  of  the  other  two. 

Kant's  doctrine  is  accordingly  divided  into  a  theoretiml,  a  prtKti' 
cal,  and  an  (Eiithelienl  part,  and  his  main  works  are  the  thfee  Critiqw^, 
of  the  Pure  Rmson,  of  the  Practicat  Jieason,  and  of  the  Jutlgnuml. 


Immanual  Kant,  born  April  23,  1724,  aL  Konigitbcrg,  I^ruwia,  th«  lOfl  if 

a  sndiller,  wha  ediicau-il  at  the  I'ieUitUc  CulU-giutu  Fritlpriclauum,  a»<l  utUfiiM 
in  1710  the  University  of  his  naUve  city  Ui  study  ilnuloKy  ;  but  Mtbjrcu  -f 
DAtursl  ficience  and  piiilttAophy  griuluall^v  AttntcUKl  Uiin.  Aftrr  nmrJuiiiiis  but 
Studios,  he  was  a  privnU'  U^iu:Ii(T  in  vanoiiB  £aniilic-M  in  the  vicinity  nl  Kuiii)i>- 
berg  from  lil(]  tu  17uo,  liAbiltUOvd  in  ih«  autuinu  of  1766  as  J^ruaidoaat  U 


1 
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in  the  concept  ttaelf  which   forma  the   snltjppt  ("pxpUoiilve  jnH(rfHM>U">; 
synttieticat,  when  Uiis  in  not  tlie  catic.  no  thnt  tht"  atlilitimi  r>f  ttic  pntllrtatc  U 
tlif  Huliji'Ct  tiuiHt  hnv«  itK  irritund  in  snim-lhlnp  etKi>  vv|il<'li  i.t  louk^ijly  dlfl«iiviit  ^ 
from  bctth  ("  aiupliiitlvw  judnun-riiit " ).    This  ffnuiiid  Is,  In  ihti  mum-  nf  »iii- 
ihcUcal  JudiOQi^nts   a  pogferitiri  ("  judi^mHiits  of   [KTrt'piiitn,**    ct.    /VitJ 
cni,  5  18,  III.  2iri  f.).  ilic  art  of  iH-ri'pptinii  itsidf ;  in  tin*  I'lua-  of  njnlT 
judRuu'ntJi  a  priori,  uii  thp  contrary,  i.e.  of  tlii'  univcryil  priiipipli-ii  cm. 
for  the  tnterpreutlon  nf  ^txpf  ripnc«,  it  is  gomottiliif^  else ;  wimt  li  in  la  jiui  \h 
which  Is  to  I>c  noiLjtiiL     A  priori  Im,  with  Knnt,  not  !i  |»yrhnlnpical.  bn(  a] 
epinn'molocical  uuirk  ;  it  means  not  a  thronohitriwil  prinrily  i«»  pipi'rifiu 
k  vnivmnlit'j  ami  necesafffi  of  rnU'ftffti  in  pn'iicififrn  afrfntnn  wMuh 
Keml»  nil  eiifrrirtiep.  nntl  ia  ant  mptihlr  of  heing  prnrrtl  b;/  mti/  rrjtrrtfuft 
a  h'liirtil.  not  a  cJirouulm/icnl  priorJtyJ.     Nn  uiw  who  dtx'd  not  make  Udacli 
to  liioiHt'lf  hu  auy  hope  of  understanding  Ivanu 
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tbe  phtlo«niiliicnl  faculty  of  KdniKxborK  University,  and  woa  mnde  full  I'rofeiSKor 
tn  1770.  riie  cheerful,  briUiAnt  animation  aud  versvitility  of  bU  inidiUe 
gave  pUu-e  with  tiuin  to  an  eariit^kt,  hcoruua  coiu-t- piiou  ol  Vilv  and  to  tlie 
eontrx>l  or  a  p<iri(^  nHiisciuiiHiii<>iti  of  tluty,  whiih  niaiiift'MU^d  ilKelf  in  hii>  uiiri'uiiL- 
tini;  Ulv^iir  uiM>n  liis  ^^'ut  ptiiliwoiilin-al  tu^lt.  in  )ii.s  unwti'rfu)  fiiltilinvni  of  lb« 
4ntt('8'>t  himai'adt'inifipnilfssiun,  and  in  tbe  liiflvxiblc  n-clitiiUe  ot  his  litf,  wbu-h 
atii  witli'jiii  a  ithade  of  the  pL>dantic.  The  uui(L>nn  courM.*  of  bU  solitary  and 
it>i>t«i'bitUr'i«  life  vmn  not  diHturbed  by  tb«  bnlliani-y  of  t)i«  fanii>  tbat  fell  upon 
bia  lifi*'M  i-wnin^,  and  only  tniiiNifnily  hy  the  durk  shailnw,  that  the  IiatTcd  of 
onhcMlcixy.  which  b:ul  obtaintKl  control  undtr  Fnderlck  Wllllani  II  ,  thiT«tfHed 
la  CBAt  upon  hl<  iMith  by  a  probihition  upon  bin  plitln.sophy.  Ho  dk-d  fruoi 
•fcakneaa  ol  old  ai;f  on  tbe  I'-'th  of  February.  IWM. 

Kanl'B  life  and  jHTvunality  aft^r  liiH  earlier  worktt  baa  been  drawn  most 
coinpbtfly  by  Kuikj  Fif"*IiiT  (.^'cwA.  tl  n4furrrn  PhUnit.,  III.  and  iV.,  4tb  ed. 
Itrtdi'Ib.  lbin>) :  l!:.  Aniuldi  bajn  treated  of  bU  yuutb  and  tlio  ti»L  pan  uf  bU 
activitv  aa  a  tvacber  (Konigsberg,  ItlS2>;  [J.  IL  W.  Btuckenberg,  L^e  uf  Kuut, 
Loiiil-  lMt*aj. 

Tlif  <-hanirp  wliicb  wa»  takins  plaoc  In  llii-  idtilniaopht'r  bm-anl  the  i*nd  of  the 
•evrutli  dtault.- o{  the  tiylittrtuili  cuiiun.' api^-anj  fti-vrially  in  hia  activity  aa 
a  wrftiT.  IliA  t-ariler  "pri'-criiical"  works  (of  which  thow?  mti«l  important 
philxsoj.blL'ally  hnre  beoii  already  cited,  p.  44&)  are  dislinfruLihvd  hy  enay- 
Itiiwiiiif,  i:nu!i'fiil  prewntatiou,  and  prvigtint  theiiiM^tvea  na  adinimble  occaaion&l 
Htlrifca  of  a  mat)  of  tine  th<iu([bt  who  is  well  ven>i-d  in  tbe  world.  His  later 
worka  ohow  the  laborioti«neafl  uf  bis  thought  and  tbe  pressure  of  the  contending 
muti/M,  both  In  the  fuiiu  of  the  Inviuttfi^ntion  with  ita  eircuumtaxitlal  luavhiei^ 
and  artiAclal  an-liitectonie  atructure,  and  In  tbe  formation  of  Ida  aintiin'ca, 
whif'b  AW  hiirhly  lnviilve<i,  and  fre<nienliy  interrupted  hy  peairit'tion.  Minerva 
friuht-'neil  away  the  pracea ;  but  iiistead,  the  devout  tone  of  a  deep  ihouphi  and 
an  earnest  e«.nviclioii  which  here  and  ihti-e  rises  tu  powerlul  patitoe  and  wtigbly 
♦xi»rfS!.ii HI  boverfi  over  bi>t  later  writinKa. 

Fur  Kant's  theorvtical  develu|>pienl,  the  aaUlhotia  between  the  Leibniso- 
Wolffiau  tuetji physics  and  tbe  ^'ewtonian  nntural  phlto»o]diy  was  at  the  bcgiu- 
nlni;  n(  decUivB  iniiw>rtancp.  The  fnnner  bail  be<>ii  br»U):hi  to  bis  att^tnlion  at 
Ihr  l*Niver»ily  by  Knutxvn  (cf.  ji.  4'l'l),  Uie  Utter  by  Teskv,  and  in  bin  growing 
alienation  fr-iu  tlu-  phtlueophlcal  scbool-f>(deui,  bi«  inlcreat  for  naturai  tcifucct 
l«  whit'li  ftir  Uie  tluie  be  seemed  t*'  dewlrc  lo  deTote  himself  entirely,  co-iiix- rated 
strontily.  His  timt  tn-atise,  1747,  wasrntilled  J  fmuyhta  ujH'ti  thf  True  A'jrlinm- 
(iMM  of  tAf  I'l*  Vivii,  a  fontn-verit-d  ipnution  beiwt-«-n  t'ariesian  and  l.eidnizian 
l>ltyiticif(t'( ;  bis  pn-Bl  work  upon  the  Utntrnl  Aatural  Huiorp  and  Thfotyttf 
the  ISntrrn*  waa  a  natural  science  prtKJuction  of  ttic  lirat  rank,  and  bealdpfl 
S1U.-UI  articlea,  hiH  pronii>ti<m  trt'ittliM*,  l}f.  Igne  (1766),  which  propounded  a 
hyiMitlieKia  na  to  im|>onderahles,  belongM  ht-ns.  His  arti%'lly  aa  a  tt*arhffr  also 
•howed,  evrn  on  into  bis  later  period,  a  pn-lt-renee  for  tbe  subjects  of  oatunl 
■atouoM.  ecpecially  for  pbyiiical  geography  and  aiitl>ropL>l<>Ky. 

In  tbann-tiral  phiULxopby  Kant  pAiwed  ijLrou»;h  many  reTPraala  (mtiuehtrlei 
nitinmn'jrni  of  his  mamipoltit  (cf.  $$  :{.'{  and  34).  At  the  beginning  (in  ih« 
F%UMKat  .Vtiuwluloffy)  he  h.'ul  s^'iUi^'ht  to  adjust  the  opposition  btlwcen  Leibniz 
and  NVwton.  In  their  d'vrtritiB  of  b|uici'.  hy  the  onlinarj'  distinction  uf  ibinua-in- 
Ui«nwelvefi  (which  are  to  be  known  tnetniihysically),  ftnd  pbenomena,  or  udnKt 
Mlliey  apiM'ar  (which  are  to  b«  loTesUgatcd  physically) ;  bu  then  (iu  thu  wril- 
ftHn  after  I7(I0)  niLiined  to  tbe  iitslgiit  that  a  metaphysics  In  the  si-nse  of 
imnnalisn  is  impnmiible,  tliat  philosophy  ami  nmtheuiattca  muHl  haie  diametri- 
tftllj  cqipDMd  metbods,  and  that  philosophy  aa  tbe  empirical  kuowl<  d>{e  of  tbu 
ftnm  tmnnot  sup  beyond  the  circle  ol  ez|>erience.  ]Jut  while  be  allowed  bini- 
■rlf  to  be  comforted  by  Voltaire  and  Kf>n%seAu  (or.  this  falling  away  of  met*- 
physical  inalnrbl.  through  the  inatniinentality  of  Uie  "  natural  (««llng  "  for  tbe 
right  and  holy,  he  was  still  workinu  with  l.nnilM'n  at  an  inipnjvemi-nt  of  the 
nit'thiid  of  nirlaphysles,  and  when  he  found  tblx,  na  he  hoped,  by  the  ahl  of 
I^lbnii'!*  .VoMivxMx  /■'I'Mir.  be  constnicted  in  bold  lines  tbe  niyBCico-4lo£maUc 
system  of  his  imtuijuml  l>i*sertnUon. 

The  protin-**  fr'Ui  there  on  to  the  S^ittem  of  CrUirigm  is  obw^ure  and  cuntrch- 
TiTlnl.  Cf.  11  nrernini;  this  devclt-pnu-m.  in  wlikh  the  time  ifi  which  be  was 
Influenced  hy  Hume  and  the  direction  which  that  influence  took  ore  especially 
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in  question,  the  following:  Fr.  Michclls,  Kant  vor  xmd  nach  1770  (Bm 

1871) ;    Fr.    Paulsen,    Ver/mrh    einer    Etumcl-lungxjesirhiehu    il^r    Itintitttu 
Erken\Hn\Asthf'>riit  (T^Aipa.  ISTt'i)  ;  A.  Uk'lil,    fiext-JixrhU'.  und  Mrthini*-  drt 
lotop/iiscJtfH    Kritifitimitii    fLwijm.    187*1)  ;     B.    Kniinaiin.    A'anf'ji     Kritir. 
(Lelpa.   1878) ;    \V.    WindclbiiiK],   Dif    rmfchinilfinrn    Phaxfu  drr  itiHiijfi 
Lehrevom  Ding-ansich  (  Vierteljnthr»ckr.  /.  ttisjtenitfii.  J'hilos.,  I87fl>.     CT 
the  writmjpi  by  K.  Iliel-ericli  nii  Kami's  rt-intiun  Ui  Nvwi.(iii  ami  Rttiutaegui 
the  title  /Ji>  taritische  I'hitosopkic  in  ihrer  inneren   EnUcicklungBgt 
Frnihurji  i.  II.  IHhS. 

Friitii  tht>  adjiuiLini-iit  of  ttie  viiriniiA  tifiidcncitai  of  KaiitN  thought  jii 
the  "  DiH'iiwlftv-book"  of  (jeniiau  pliilosoijliy,  the  Vrititptr  of  I*ure  RtemM 
(IlifCa,  17«I).  U  iTceivfd  a  seriew  of  cliauee*  in  the  8eci>nd  ediiioii  (ITSTi.  ud 
tliCKe  became  Itie  object  of  veiT  Timorous  controvert  leu  after  altvutiuD  bad  bcca 
called  to  tlu'tii  by  Schellinj;  (W'.,  V.  liwj)  and  Jacobi  (\V..  II.  IMH).  Cf.coocrni- 
injf  tliU,  tliff  writiiifts  i'iu;d  alidvtr.  U.  Vaihliigrr,  Ctunmmtar  zh  K.  K.  d.  r.  V. 
(Vol.  I.,  Stutt^irart,  1S87  [VkI.  I\.,  1W«]).  ba*  diligently  colU-cted  Uie  literaiun'. 
Separate  editions  of  the  Kridk,  by  K.  KelirbacU,  upon  the  basis  of  tht  finrt  «ii- 
tloii,  and  by  U.  Knlmann  {and  K.  AdickesJ  u|Kin  the  ba^is  of  the  utaoi 
edition.  [Kii^.  tr.  of  the  ('ritii/He  ('2*1  i-d  ),  hy  >li'ilck'ji>tiii.  In  the  Bohn  Librw^, 
atld  by  Mux  MUtli-r  (ti;xl  of  1st  i-d.  with  suindrnu-nLs  pivinjj  rliaiti^es  of  2<i  ed.), 
Lond.  1881  ;  Paraphrase  and  CimimentHry  ^y  MahafTy  and  Ilernard.  :id  iil,' 
Lond.  and  N.V.  IHiiU  •,  partial  trnitBlailnns  In  J.  11.  Stirlin^-'ti  J'^xt-'fftok  tu  KatI,' 
and  in  WuUoii'h  S^tivtiona,  Lond.  and  N.Y.  IHH8.  TbLs  last  coiiIjuim  aJm  n- 
tracU  from  the  I'thiral  wrilinint  and  from  the  Critique  *>/  Jndtjittant.} 

The  Rddilk>nal  main  wrilin^pnof  Kant  in  his  critical  pi*rii.Kl  are:  /V  ■ 
rtt  elner  jcfteti  ki\nftig''n  yUtaphysik,  1783;  fJrundlfjmu'j  zur  Mn-.i^ 
Sittfin,  178.V ;  Mpt'iphtjsinr-he  Anfitngn^rundf  dt-r  XaturwiitMrnjtrli-i-i,  i 
Kritik  der  praki.infhi'n  Verniiiift,  17HH  ;  Krilik  ilfr  Vrthrilskntfl,  IT'.W;  W# 
Jiftigi')n  inncrhfifb  di'r  ifrfnif>ni''r  Kt'tSfen  yfrnuii/t,  lTlt;J;  Znm  fieiifCH  Frit- 
den,  I'flu;  Mfrapfiyxische  Anfang^ffriinde  der  Jtfhls-  und  TugrndtrJun,  \79tl. 
Der  Str^U  der  Fakultaifn,  171*8 ;  [Kng.  tr.  o£  the  I^tdHjtmM'Hn^  by  MabaJfy  vm 
Bernard,  Lontl.  and  N.Y.  isftfl ;  of  tlie  Prulri/'imcna  and  M't'iffivaieai  Fbmait- 
tions  of  Natural  Srfence,  by  Bax,  R.>hn  Library  ;  of  the  ethical  writing, iQdB4> 
Ingthe  RtsI  part  of  the  liiUginn  tcfthin  (he  Bounds  of  Pnr«  Rfamm,  by  T.  K. 
Abbott,  4tli  ed.,  Lond.  I881I ;  of  the  Crid'iitf.  'if  Judffmfrtt,  by  ,J.  H.  Bi-nwri, 
Lnnd.  and  N.Y.  18l»2;  of  llit>  ritiUmipfuj  nf  [jn>r,  by  W.  HnjitiH,  Eritn.  IMiT; 
Pn'nciplen  of  Pulitirg,  incluriintr  tlie  cusay  on  Pfrpeiuat  Peacr,  by  \V.  II&vIhv 
Edin.  19(U.  The  contents  of  Kant'»  E»»a>ja  and  Trratimi,  2  vola..  Loud.  17*^ 
U  given  in  IMn-tee/j,  U.  \'.iS  (Kng.  tr.)]. 

Complete  edltliMiH  of  }\ln  wiirka  have  been  prepared  by  K.  Rnseaknuic  and 
F.  VV.  .Snhubert  (12  vols.,  Lnip«.  lAV:i  ff.),  G.  JUrlentftein  (10  vots«  Leip*. 
1838  f..  and  recently  8  voN..  I^^lpH.  18tt7  ft.),  and  J.  v.  Kirchuuinu  (in  Uw 
Phit/in.  Rifilioth.).*  They  (inntnln,  bpsklca  his  wnaller  artlrlfH,  PK?..  hfas  WluM 
upon  logji!,  [H-diifTogy,  etc.,  and  }m  letlerw.  A  Hun'ey  of  nil  that  ba«  bet* 
wriiu-n  by  Kant  [  including  alito  the  manuBcript  of  the  Transition  from  Xft*- 
physirg  to  Pktfgicti,  which  is  without  value  for  the  Imerprvtation  of'hU  criUod 
system)  is  found  in  Vt'-^'frirrij-Hfime^  III.  §  24;  there,  too,  the  volaaiinuo* 
HleratufB  is  cited  with  gri-al  cuuipleteness.  Of  this  we  can  give  beiv  nnl}  i 
choice  of  the  best  and  most  instructive ;  a  survey  of  the  more  valuablir  liU'raiun. 
arran^  according  ut  it*,  material,  la  offered  by  the  article  A'unr.  by  W,  Windrl- 
band  in  Er»ch  und  ({ruber's  Eiik.  [The  Journal  of  Spufulntttf  PhUtmifh 
contains  nnmerou»  artirU't^  upon  Kant.  We  may  mention  also  Adamson,  TV 
Philoaophfj  nf  Knnt,  Kdin.  187W ;  art.  Kant,  in  Enc.  Brit.,  \\y  the  aame  aut4ior; 
artj*.  in  Mind,  Vol.  VL,  by  .1.  Waiaon,  and  in  PlnUts.  Itrvirw,  lb»3.  by  J.  ti. 
Schunnann. —  K.  .\dicke.>4  lias  bi>gun  nu  exIiauaUvo  blbliogmphy  of  the  GtnDW 
literature  in  the  Philos.  UtoieWt  1803.] 


> 


*  The  cltationi!  refer  to  the  older  nartenstffn  edition  In  the  case 
worlcA  the  eonvcnlent  cdiiinns  by  K.  Kehrbacb  (.fieelam.  Bib.)  nuke 
(ninsfer  of  tlie  cltatioiu  to  the  other  editiooa. 
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%  38.  The  Object  of  Enowledgre. 

Erb.  Schmul,  Kritik  drr  rrincit  Vfniiinjl  tin  (irtinHrisae.     Jeiia,  1786. 

U.  l*n)i«n,  KhmI'k  HirDrie  itr.r  Krfnhrantj.     U»*rUn,  IKTl. 

A.  lloliliT,  lMr«irUnnii  (It  kanUnrJtfn  AVAT«w/»('«C/i<r"m.     TQbingen,  1873. 

A-  Stmtler,  Di'-  OrumtMtze  drr  rtintn    Erkfitiitmsntheorie  in  dtr  kantixchen 

J*hUna.,i,l\if.     Uips.  IK7(J. 
Joh.  V'i>lkfli,  /.  KunC*  firktnutnUttAeorie  nach  ihren  GrundpHuefplen  analysirt. 

Ijnipn.  187tf. 
E.  l*fleidcrcr,  Kautiachcr  Kriti4:im%us  and  ettfflische   PftUosuphie.    Tdbmgcn, 

IHKl. 
J.  Huuhlnfsnti  Sttriliij!,  Trxt-ftttok  to  Kant.    Kdlri.  nnd  Loiul.  18ftl. 
8eb.  TurbUiIi'l.  .l(i(i/iVi,  Stttria,  CrUictt  drlht  litujiuitr.  }*urn.     ntiuiOj  1881. 
G.  S.  Mnrrw,  KhhI's  i'rilinUf  »>/  Ptirr  lirtiMtn,  Chicago,  1882. 
Fr.  SuudiliipT,  youmma.     Dnniintaill,  IhtH. 
(K.  FIbclitT'e  Criiin'sin  n/  Ktmt,  inins.  by  Mougb.    Lond.  18881] 
[J.  W«t»uu,  Knnt  nnd  hiK  Jin'jtish  Critics.     Lttn«l.  188(1.] 
[H.    Viublntjvr,    Commmtar  en  KanV*  Kritik  d.    r.    Veraituft,   U.    (on  the 

.bathetic),    Stuttgart,  IbtU.J 

Kant'g  theory  of  knowledge  followed  witli  tciiaoious  consistency 
from  the  st.it^'ment  whit-h  mridem  'IVrminism  had  piven  to  problems 
of  knowledge  (of.  pp.  466  and  4S2).  Tho  pliilosophf^r  htu\  grown  np 
to  the  naive  realism  of  the  Wolflian  scdiool,  which  without  close 
scrutiny  regarded  logical  necessity  and  reality  as  identical ;  and  his 
liberation  from  the  ban  of  tliiit  school  consisted  in  his  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  determining  out  of  "  pure  reason,"  i.e.  through  mere 
logical  operations  with  conceptions,  anything  whatever  as  to  the 
existence'  or  the  causal  relation'  of  real  thinj^.  The  metaphysi- 
cians are  the  architects  of  many  a  world  of  thought  in  the  air;*  but 
their  structures  have  no  relation  to  reality.  Kant  now  sought  this 
reUtion  first  in  the  conceptions  given  through  experience,  since  the 
genetic  connection  of  these  with  the  realit}'  to  be  known  by  science 
seemed  immediately  evident,  but  he  was  shaken  from  this  "dog- 
matic slumlwr"  by  Hume.'  who  demon8trate<l  that  precisely  the 
constitutive  Forms  of  the  conceplional  knowledge  of  reality,  espec- 
ially the  Form  of  causality,  are  not  given  in  perception,  but  are 


»  Cf.  Kuit'B  Sole  PtMtihtf  Prtmr/or  th»  KrUttmrf  of  (tod. 

•  <'f.  iJie  JTwuiy  on  X^yatiw  MayuitwUg,  eBju'clally  the  conclusion  (W.,  1. 

•  Drnimt  o/a  f.'Ar..*!  .Sr/r.  1.  .1 ;  W,  III.  7.'!. 

•  III  c4>niiL'c(ioii  with  iIiU  In-ijm-nUy  tufitTi<mcd  confHtilon  of  Ksjit,  It  is  (or 
th»  ii)iP!^t  pan  (lUrvgardLHl  tltat  he  cUarat-iortrtPtl  t\A  "dnf^atic''  not  only 
ratimiAliKm,  but  aUo  lUta  cniiifru'ixm  of  the  earlier  tliiwry  of  kiKrwlHl^e.  and 
that  lilt*  4?lussicnl  pawuiirv  at  which  ht>  uses  this  expresujon  (in  the  prvUcv  Ui 
thp  rt^'tfjomtitn,  \V  .  HI,  170  1.)  does  nut  contrast  Hiiiiie  with  Wolff,  but  with 
I^tck<-.  Ki-ld.  itnd  Ik'atiie  only.  The  i1<>^iiiiitii«tii  fr)in  whk-h,  ihcn-forv, 
Kant  divlarfd  that  be  bad  been  frenl  throu^li  liunte  wan  that  of  nufiririMm. 
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products  of  the  inecliaiiism  of  associatiou  without  any  deiuoustntlile 
rehitioii  to  the  ival.  Ueitlity  Wiis  tint  to  he  known  from  the  '-givfii" 
couce|itions,  either.  And  then  Kant,  prompted  by  I>eibniz,  dehbrr- 
atod  once  more  whether  the  purified  conception  of  virtual  iiiiuitc> 
neas,  with  the  aid  of  the  "  pre-estahlished  hnrinony  "  gronudrd  in 
God  between  the  monad  which  knows  and  the  luuixud  which  is  to  bf 
known,  might  nut  solve  the  mystery  of  the  relation  of  thougitt  and 
Being,  and  in  his  Inamjitral  DiHseiicition  he  had  convinced  bioi^lf 
that  tills  was  the  sulutiun  of  the  pi-oblem.  But  cool  reflectiun 
soon  showed  tliat  this  pre^stablished  harmony  was  a  metaphysiokl 
assumption,  incapable  of  proof  and  unable  to  support  n  scicnti^ 
system  of  i)hilo.sophy.  Su  it  ai>j)eai-ed  that  neither  empirtidsm  mir 
rationalism  had  solved  the  cardinal  ijucstion,  —  (fte  relation  of  knaai- 
edge  to  U^  object,  in  what  does  it  consist  and  on  what  does  it  n^st'." 

1.  Kant's  own,  long-weighed  answer  to  this  (piu'Stiou  is  the  CVi'/i7«e 
of  Pure  lieason.  In  its  final  systematic  form,  which  fouud  an  an* 
lytical  explication  in  the  Profrtjomena,  his  critit-ism  proceeds  from 
the/ttcrf  of  the  actuiU  presence  of  s;inthetic  judymentJt  a  priori  in  tUrw 
theoretical  sciences;  viz.  in  itKUkematics,  in  y>ui*e  ticUurai  gcienof^  znd 
in  iiietaj)h;/sic8 ;  and  the  design  is  to  examine  their  chums  to  uuivenal 
and  necessary  validity. 

hi  this  furmulatiun  of  tlie  problem  the  insight  into  tlie  nature  of 
reason's  aittivity,  which  Kant  had  gained  in  the  course  of  lus  critical 
development,  came  into  play.  This  activity  is  synthesis^  Lt.  tbfl 
uniting  or  unifying  of  a  manifold.'  This  cnuccption  of  si/ntlifnis^'a 
a  new  clement  which  separates  the  Crititjue  from  the  Jiiaiigttral  DU- 
tertatioit;  in  it  Kant  fourui  the  common  element  between  the  Fonaa 
of  the  sensibility  and  those  uf  tlie  understanding,  which  in  bit 
exjwsitiuii  of  177U  were  reganled  us  entirely  separate,  in  accordiuue 
with  their  characteristic  attributes  of  receptivity  and  sjiontaneitj 
respectively.*    It  now  appeared  that  the  ttiinlhenia  of  t/ie  tUeortUed 

1  Kant's  h-tttTT  tn  Man-us  Hitz.  Feb,  21,  1772. 

•  This  frequently  rcpinteil  riefinJiinn  juakfs  thn  fundaxacntal  conccpUnii  of 
of  the  criilciil  doctrine  u(  kiiowltdRe  aj>i»<'nr  in  cUiBcat  proximity  to  Ihe  fttwll* 
niviiULl  tiicliiiiliyaical  cnnL'i-iitir.ii  of  llii'  MiiiiHflfilogy.     Cf.  $  31,  II. 

■  Which  i«  iiilrodiiccti  in  tht-  TraHeceitd'Htut  AiiatgUe  in  canne«*tion  wlthth* 
doctrine  of  the  cAtegnnes.  Bectiona  10  aJiii  15  (of  the  first  edition  i4  tbc 
CrUiquK). 

*  lleiicf  itie  conceptiim  ot  syiiihesm  in  the  pnwnt  form  of  the  friti^ut  »>/ 
Putt  Reason  c<>im-«  in  colIL-iitm  with  tlio  [)«yclif*l<>fflcal  pre«up|»'>.«ilinriii  whicn 
pnsaed  over  to  the  Critique  out  of  the  Oeniuin  wnrkinK-over  of  tin*  JnaH9*t't\ 
IHtHtfrttitinn,  which  foniwt  the  TrnnnffiuleHfnl  .tCfthftie  iiml  the  beptniiini!  *'f  ih» 
TratuKtmii'nUil  Ln^'tr  (lliii*  wni*  nriniMHlly  to  liave  appeared  inirnvdlAifly  afwr 
1770  under  the  title  Limit*  uf  thf  Sennihilit'j  and  of  the  Vnihrat'tntiinij).  In 
the  Prt,Iff}i>inpnn  these  pfyrlmloiiioal  pr»'hni«p(wlti«)ii-s  litrnnu'  nblilftnn^ 
K&rlier.  isenHthility  nnd  iniderstaniiijii:  win*  mH  over  n^iiitiHt  earh  othtr  at 
rec«i>tivity  aud  spouuneity  ;  but  tipace  anj  time,  Uit)  pure  forma  of  tlie 
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rwoAoii  oompletes  itself  in  three  stni^s :  the  nonibination  of  seiisa- 
kjons  into  ppiveptioiiB  tikfiB  pl.ioe  in  the  KonuB  of  space  and  time; 
thft  ronibiimtiuu  uf  thu  ]H^ri-eptiuim  iutu  experience  of  tUe  imtunU 
worUl  of  reality  UikPB  place  Viy  means  uf  ocmcepts  of  thf*  underabiiTid- 
ing;  the  coinbiuatiou  of  juilgmeuts  of  experience  into  metapliysical 
knowledge  tuke^  plaue  by  ineHiis  of  geueral  priucipWs,  which  Kant 
ealls  lileos.  These  three  stages  of  tho  knowing  activity  develop, 
therefore,  as  (Uffereiit  Forms  of  syntliesis,  of  which  uaeh  hij;!n-r 
tUt^  haa  the  lower  for  its  content.  The  critique  of  re;u;oii  ha^  to 
invttStigabe  wliat  the  eflpef^ial  Forma  of  this  syiitheeis  are  in  eai^h 
stage,  and  in  what  tluMr  uiiivei-sal  ami  necessary  validity  consists. 

2.  Aa  regards  mfflhvmKUic.^,  the  cunuepttuu  of  the  huntgmitl  Di»- 
teritttiou  tits  aptly^  in  thoviiaiu,  luto  the  critique  of  reason.  Mathe- 
matical proi>ositiona  are  synthetic;  tliey  iv.st  in  the  hist  resort  upon 
eoiifitructiou  in  pure  ijerceptiou*  not  upon  the  development  uf  oon- 
eoptions.  Tbeir  necessity  atid  universal  validly,  which  eaunut  be 
establii^hed  by  luiy  ex]K*rience,  is,  tlierofore,  to  be  explained  only  if 
an  n  priori  prhtctj>le  of  j'ercejttif/n  lies  at  their  liaeis.  Kant,  tliere- 
fcrr«.  shows  that  the  general  ideaa  of  space  find  time,  to  whioh  all 
lan^tB  of  geometry  and  urithmetic  relate,  are  '•  pnre  Forms  of  per- 
Qe|i0Oli "  or  "^^  I}eroeptioDH  a  priori.'*  The  ideas  of  the  cue  intiuit« 
tpiee  and  of  the  one  infinite  time  do  not  rest  upon  the  combination 
of  empirical  perceptions  of  finite  spaces  and  times;  but  witli  the 
Terj'  attribnti'K  of  limit  in  the  •'be.side-of-one-another"  and  "itfter- 
one-another  **  (co-exist«nce  and  succession),  the  whole  of  sjwee  and 
the  whole  of  time  re8i>eotively  are  alrewly  involved  in  the  empirical 
p«ro«>ption  of  particular  space  and  time  magnitudes,  which  c^n  accord- 
ingly be  presented  to  the  mind  only  aa  purta  of  apace  in  general 
and  of  time  in  general.  K[»ace  and  time  cannot  he  "concepts,'* 
since  they  relate  to  an  objm-t  which  is  only  a  single,  unique  object, 
and  which  is  not  thought  as  conipt^e,  but  is  involved  in  an  iutinite 
fljutheaia;  and  further,  they  are  rehtttd  to  the  ido«s  of  finite  magni- 
todcSf  notaa  class -concepts  are  to  their  particular  examplea,  but  ax 
the  whole  to  the  part.  If  they  are,  accordingly,  jnire  jwrceptions 
{Anschauuuij^n),  i.e.  ]>erceptiuus  not  founded  upon  empirical  jK'rcep- 
tious  (  Wahmehrfttttiijen),  but  lying  at  the  baaia  of  all  empirical  per- 
Mptiooa,'  then  they  are,  as  such,  neoeaaary ;  for  we  can  indeed  think 


bllliy,  were  indeed  the  prinnipU*  nf  Uie  nynthf  liral  ordering  of  tho  npnuailtma, 
•ad  tiiiui  bt'Iuiij:cd  umlvr  ihe  ^ncral  cun«.-pUiiii  al  ii^nihuius,  i.e.  spuiiUncittis 
nntty  of  tltc  lunnifulil.  Thim  tlif  t-nnL'vpUuu  ut  syuihvsu  burKt  tbo  peycliulogiciU 
arliPniK  r»f  Oif  Inauyurnt  fUMf^rtation, 

'  lit- IV  tmcp  mi'n-  ii  mu«i  l>o  n^'oUcd  that  it  in  hut  a  iK'rv('rt<^<l  and  c<^mi>U'tcly 
errtmeens  cniicc|n(on  of  Knni  Ui  i-Dntvivt*  of  i.hi«  "  Ijiiiu  :it  tlic  lnutl^  uf"  or 
"  prrcetUng,"  u  itlcrring  U>  time.     The  nativUm,  wbich  tioliis  siNWf  ami  liiiie 
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everything  away  from  them,  but  cannot  think  tliein  away.  T^ 
art*  the  given  Forms  of  jmre;  perneption  from  which  we  cannot  etof^  I 
the  lawA  of  fvlatiuHS,  in  which  alone  we  can  mentally  represent  wilk ' 
syntht'tiu  unity  the  manifold  of  sensations.  And  further,  span  i  1 
the  form  of  the  outnr  sense,  tinin  that  of  tlic  inner  House ;  all  objvA 
of  thi!  particular  seuses  are  perceived  as  spatial,  all  objects  of  self- 
perc^-ption  as  in  time. 

If.  then,  space  and  time  are  the  **  unchangeable  Form  of  our  setnn- 
ous  receptivity,"  eognitions  deteruiined  by  these  two  kinds  of  \rt- ' 
oeption  without  any  regai"d  to  the   particular  empirical  cootrat, 
possess  universal  an<l  nc(M*ssary  validity  fur  the  entire  compou  (A 
all  that  we  can  perceive  and  experieuc*.     In  the  realm  of  tbeseosv 
bility,  —  so   the   "  TranscendenUil  .Esthetic  "  teaches,  —  the  only  j 
object  of  a  priori  knowledge  is  the  Form  of  the  stptthem't  of  the  man-' 
ifuld  glveu  through  sensation. —  the  law  of  arr&ugeuient  in  sjHiceoiu) 
time.     Hut  the  uniTcrsnlity  and  necessity  "f  this  knowle<lge  in  inttl- 
ligible  only  if  *;j«ce  and  time  are  nothing  but  the  neceaaary  FortMnf 
man^t  sensuous  perception.     If  they  possessed  a  reality  Liidepen(t«nt  | 
of  the  functions  of  j)erprj>tinti,  the  a  />norf  character  of  mathematiB 
knowledge  would  be  inipussible.     Were  space  and  time  themselr 
things  or  real  properties  and  relations  of  things,  then  we  ooold  know 
of  them  only  through  experience,  and,  therefore,  never  in  a  UDiv^•^ 
sal  and  necessary  way.     Tiiis  last  mode  of  knowledge  is  possible  I 
only  if  they  are  nothing  but  the  Form  under  which  all  things  in  tmr  j 
perception  must  appear}    According  to  this  principle  the  a  pnw 
Q^iiA  thi'- phenomenal  become  for  Kant  int*'rchangeablo  conceptiotiLl 
TTie  only  universai  and  necessary  element  in  m«ft'«  knowledge  u  thti 
Form  under  u^hich  things  appear  in  it.     Kationalism  limits  itself  toj 
the  Form,  and  holds  good  even  for  this  only  at  the  price  of  lb*  ] 
"subjectivity  '*  of  the  same. 

.3.    While  Kant  would  thus  have  the  spatial  and  chronological  ip*  ' 
lations  of  objects  of  perception  regarded  as  wh<dly  a  mode  of  menUl 
representation,  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  reality  of  thingtA 
themselves,  he  distinguished  this  conception  of  their  idealUy  very  ■ 
exactly  from  that  "  subjectivity  of  the  qualities  of  sense  "  which  «» 
held  by  him,  as  by  all  philosophy  after  Descartes  and  Locke,  to  U 
self^vident.'    And  the  point  at  issue  here  again  is  solely  the  ground 
of  the  phenomonality.     As  regards  colour,  taste,  etc,,  the  phejioni*" 
nality  had  been  based,  since  the  time  of  Froti^ras  and  Democrita^ 


ut  W  iiilioni  UleaR,  itt  un-Kantian  thr<Mi);hottt.  and  miindtt  in  coDUsdietloD  < 
express  ileclamtiona  of  the  t>hili«ftophi>r  (nf.,  f.^.,  alhivf;,  p.  46!t  f.). 

>  TtiU  thought  U  detrBlo)H?d  with  especial  cl«ameas  iu  the  f*n4eaowiu!tut,  §9.  { 

•  a.  Crrtiyw,  J  3,  U  W.,  U.  68. 
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ijwn  the  difference  and  relativity  of  impressious ;  for  the  Forms  of 
and  time,  Kant  deduces  their  phenomenality  precisely  from 
iir  invariability.  For  him,  therefore,  the  qualities  of  sense 
iffered  only  an  individual  and  contingent  mode  of  rcpreseotation; 
hile  thf!  Forms  of  space  and  time,  on  the  other  hanj,  present 
uHxeersfxl  and  necesanry  mode  in  •which  things  appear.  All  that 
rceptiou  ooutainS}  is,  indeed,  not  the  true  essence  of  things,  but 
appeamnce  or  phenomenon ;  but  the  contents  of  sensation  are 
phenomena"  in  (juite  another  sense  than  that  in  which  the  Forma 
spaoe  and  time  are  such;  the  former  have  worth  only  as  the 
of  the  indiviilual  subject,  the  latter  as  "objective  "  Forms  of 
•Mseption  for  all.  Even  on  this  g^rouud,  therefore,  Kant,  too,  sees 
e  task  of  natural  science  to  lie  in  the  reduction  of  the  qualitative 
the  quantitative,  in  which  alone  necessity  and  universal  validity 
l>c  founil  u[)on  a  Hiatheniatical  hsLsis,  agreeing  in  this  with 
Democritus  and  Galileo;  but  he  differed  from  his  predecessors  in 
holding  that,  phihaophicallr/  considered^  even  the  mathcinatical  mode 
of  representing  Nature  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  appearance  and 
phenomenon,  though  in  the  deeper  sense  of  the  word.  Sensation 
gives  an  individual  idea,  mathematical  theory  gives  a  necessary, 
universally  valid  perception  of  the  actual  world;  hut  both  are 
merely  different  stages  of  the  phpuomemd  npftearauce,  beliitul  which 
the  true  thing-in- itself  remains  unknown.  8p;ice  and  time  hold 
without  exception  for  all  objects  of  perception,  hut  for  nothing 
beyond ;  they  have  "  empirical  reaiilg  "  and  "  tranKendeiUal  ideaJi(y." 
•1.  The  main  advunee  of  the  Critique  of  Reason  beyond  the  /tiau' 
gund  OianerUUion  consists  in  the  iiu:t  that  these  same  principles  are 
ext4.>ndiH|  in  a  completely  parallel  investigation  to  the  qne.^ttion  as 
t<»  the  epistemologiral  value  which  belongs  to  the  si/uthetic  Forms 
of  the  activitjf  of  the  \tnder»tanding} 

Natural  acit-nce  needs  besides  its  mathematical  basis  a  number  of 
general  principles  as  to  the  connection  of  things.  These  principles, 
Sttob  as  that  every  change  must  have  its  cause,  are  of  a  s^nithetic 
oature,  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  not  ca]>able  of  being  established 
by  experience,  though  they  i.-onie  to  consciousness  throu}^h  exiwri- 
icnce,  are  applied  to  exi)erience,  ami  find  there  their  confirmation. 
lOf  snch  principles  a  few  have  indeed  l)een  incidentally  propnnnded 
treated  hitherto,  and  it  remains  for  the  Critirpie  itself  to  diB> 
flSVer  the  ''system  uf  principles,"  but  it  is  clear  that  without  this 
bfeiBU  the  knowledge  of  Nature  would  be  deprived  of  its  necessary 


>  Tfaft  pnralltligm  id  seen  most  plainly  by  comparing  {$  0  and  14  of  iIk' 
J'roteifomena. 
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and  uuivoraal  validity.     For  "Nattire"  is  not  merely  an  aggregate 

of  Hpiitial  and  temporal  Forms,  of  corptireal  sliajjcs  and  luutiunx, 
but  a  connected  x'/stein,  wliich  we  jiermive  tlimugh  our  aenaes^  tut 
think  at  the  »ame  time  throuQk  conceptions.  Kaut  calls  the  faculty 
of  tliitikiii-,'  tiift  mfmifolii  uf  povceptiou  in  synthetic  unity,  the 
Undi'i-fitanding ;  and  tho  t'tttetjonits  (yr  jmre  coureptiona  of  Unittriitanti^ 
ing  are  tlie  Forma  of  the  fttjntftems  of  the  UndvratamUng,  Juat  as  spioa 
and  tinit'  arfi  tlie  Forma  of  the  synthesis  of  perception. 

If  now  Nature,  as  object  of  our  knowledge,  were  a  real  connocted 
systtun  of  tilings,  independent  of  the  functions  of  our  reason,  we 
conUl  know  of  it  only  through  expei-iency  and  never  a  priori;  a  ani- 
versal  and  necL^ssary  knowleilgt;  of  Nature  is  pos.sible  only  if  uur 
Gonoeptional  Forms  of  syntlicsis  det*'r?nine  Nature  itself.  If  Nalurfl 
prescribod  laws  tn  our  understinilinp;,  wn  should  have  only  an 
empirical,  iTiiulcfpiatc  kunwledp*!;  an  n.  priori  knuirtcdi/e  of  Natnn 
is  therefore  possible  oidif  if  the  ease  be  r(;t?erffett  and  our  under ftnndiff 
prescribes  laws  to  Nature.  Itut  our  uudi'rstjinding  cannot  det4?nnint 
Nature  in  so  far  as  it  exists  as  a  thing*iri-itsidf.  or  as  a  aystem  of 
thinrfs-in-theinBelvea,  hut  onlif  iv  .to  fur  as  it  appears  in  our  tliouehu 
A  priori  knowledge  of  Natui*e  is  theroforc  iwsaihln  oiUti  iftttetwt- 
jipWiVhi  v'hich  <ce  think  between  pcrre/itinnn  m  also  pothinrf  hut  out  modi 
of  ideation;  the  oonceptional  rnlations  also,  in  which  Xattire  it  u 
object  of  our  knowledge,  must  be  only  *'  phenomenon." 

5.  In  order  to  attain  this  result^  the  Critique  of  Rertnon  procwds 
first  to  assure  itself  of  these  synthetic  Forms  of  the  tin<lerstan'linR 
in  systematic  completeness.  Here  it  is  clear  from  tho  outset  tlit 
we  have  not  to  do  with  those  analytic  relations  which  are  treated  ifi 
forvinl  logic,  and  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  contrailiction.  For 
these  contain  only  the  rules  for  establishing  relations  l)etweeD  rim- 
ceptions  according  to  the  couteuta  already  given  within  them.  Bi* 
such  modes  of  combination  as  arc  present  when  Wi;  aifinn  the  lebr 
tion  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  substance  and  accident,  are  not  con- 
tained in  those  analytical  Forms  —  just  this  \\w\  been  shown  br 
Hume.  Kant  discovers  here  the  completely  new  task  of  fra>uicendcnf«l 
logie}  Side  by  side  with  the  (analytic)  Forms  of  the  uuderstauJin^ 
in  aoonrdanoe  with  whirh  the  relations  of  conceptions  which  art 
given  as  tn  their  contents  are  ORt^ihlishnd,  .appear  the  infnthftic  Fonnt 
of  HTtderstandinff,  through  which  ])erc.eptionB  are  maile  objects  ol 
conceiitional  knowledge,  linages  of  sensation,  ci>-ordinate  in  Kjiarr 
aud  changing  ia  time^  become  "objective"  only  by  lH*.ing  thought »a 


I 
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^  Ci.  M.  Str^ki^lnmr1i<>r,  Dir /nrmnJf  Lttffik  Kant*n  in  ihren  BaefekttMifn  rwr 
tranMireiulrHtalrn  t Urfsluii,  l?*7s). 
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things  witb  abiding  qualities  and  changing  8tatR8 ;  but  this  relation 
expressed  by  means  uf  the  cuteyory  iuherus  iuialytiually  neither  in  the 
perceptionif  nor  iu  their  pcrceptioiuil  i-L-Uiliuua  as  uuch.  In  the  aii»- 
iytia  rehitiou8  of  formal  lugii:  tliinking  Ik  dependent  upon  its  ubjet^ts, 
and  api>eur3  ultimately  with  right  a»  only  a  reckuuiiig  with  given 
magnitudes.  The  synthetic  Fornis  of  transcendental  logic,  on  the 
coDtniry,  let  us  reeogiiiso  the  understanding  in  its  creative  function 
of  pntilucimj  out  of  i>erceplion3  the  vhjecfs  ufth>nt<jht  itself. 

At  this  ]X)iut,  in  the  distinction  between  formal  aud  transoen- 
dentol  logic,  appears  fur  the  tirst  time  the  fundamental  antithesis 
betwt«n  Kaut  and  the  coneeptions  of  the  Greek  theory  of  knowl- 
edge wliich  had  prevaileil  up  to  his  time.  Tlie  Greek  theory 
mtuaeil  '*thc  objects"  as  "given"  independently  of  thought,  and 
n^arded  the  iutelleciiunl  procoRses  as  entii-cly  dejienilcnt  upon  the 
objects;  at  the  most  it  was  the  miHttiou  uf  the  intellectual  processes 
to  reproduce  these  objects  by  way  of  copy,  or  allow  tliemselves  to 
be  guided  by  them.  Kant  discovered  that  the  objects  of  thought 
are  none  otlier  tlian  tlut  prmluets  of  thought  itself.  Tliis  iqwutaueitjf 
of  re«sou  forms  the  dee])e8t  kernel  of  his  transcendental  idealism. 

But  whilfl  he  thus  with  coinjilrtely  clear  consciousness  set  a  new 
epiiilemological  lotjic  of  syuthf^tis  by  the  side  of  the  analytical  logic 
of  Aristotle,  which  htu)  as  its  essentiul  content  tlie  relations  involved 
in  subsuming  rea<ly-made  conoeptions  under  eaeh  other  (cf.  $  12), 
he  yet  held  that  both  had  a  common  element,  viz:  the  itcience  of 
jufifjnifid.  In  the  judgment  the  relation  thought  Itt-tweeu  subject 
anil  i>reilicat<»  is  asserted  as  holding  objectively  ;  all  objective  think- 
ing ia  jutlging.  Hence  if  the  CT»/*»yon'M  or  rudifoi  eonc^ions  of  th4 
untUti'stnnding  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  relating  forms  of  the 
synthesis  by  which  objects  arise,  there  must  bo  as  many  categories 
as  there  are  luuds  of  judgments,  and  every  category  is  tlie  mo*le  of 
mnnecting  subject  and  predicate  which  is  o|>erative  in  its  own  kind 
of  judgment 

Kant  accordingly  thought  that  he  could  deduce  the  table  of  the 
^ntf*}ori'^9  from  that  of  the  judgments.  He  distinguisheil  from  the 
four  points  of  view  of  Quantity,  Quality,  Kelattun,  and  Modality, 
thren  kinds  of  judgments  for  each:  Unirersal,  l^articular,  Singular, 
—  Affirmative.  Neg-.itive,  Infinite,  —  Categorical,  HyiHttlieticjil,  Dis- 
juni'tive,  —  Problematic,  Assertoric,  Apo^lictic;  and  to  these  were 
to  correspond  the  twelve  categories:  Unity.  Plurality,  Totality, — 
Reality,  Negation,  Limitation,  —  Inherence  and  Subeistrncc,  Caus- 
ality and  IV[>endence,  Oumraunity  or  Keriprotuty,  —  Possibility  and 
Impossibility,  Kxistcnee  and  Non-exiatenofi,  Nt^cessitj*  aud  Con- 
tingency.    The  artitieiulity  of  this  constnietion,  tlie  looseness  of 
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the  relations  between  Forms  of  judgment  and  categories,  the  v> 
equal  value  of  the  categories,  —  all  this  is  evident,  but  Kaitt 
unfortunately  had  so  miieh  confidence  in  this  system  that  he  treawd 
it  as  the  architectonic  frame  for  a  great  number  of  Lis  lata 
investigations. 

6.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  task,  however,  was  to  dfmcni- 
strate  in  the  "Transcendental  Deductiun  of  the  Pure  Conccjitioni 
of  the  Understanding "  how  ttie  categories  "  make  the  objecta  of 
experience."  The  obscurity  into  which  the  profound  investigatioa 
of  the  philosopher  necessarily  came  here  is  best  bright«Ded  up  hj 
a  fortunate  idea  of  the  Prolegomena.  Kant  here  distinguishes ;iid^ 
menU  of  percej^ion,  i.e.  those  in  which  only  the  relation  of  sensattuni 
in  space  and  timo  for  the  individual  consciousness  is  expressed,  ud 
jud^enta  of  exjterience,  i.e.  those  in  which  snch  a  rdatioa  i< 
asserted  as  objectively  valid,  as  given  in  the  object;  and  he  find* 
the  difference  in  epistemological  value  between  them  to  be,  that 
in  the  judgment  of  experience  the  spatial  or  tem|x>ral  relation  if 
regulated  and  grounded  by  a  category,  a  conceptional  conneetiofi. 
whereas  in  the  more  judgment  of  perception  this  is  lucking.  Tbiii^ 
for  example,  the  succession  of  two  sensati<mH  l)euome.s  nbjpctirt)  and 
universally  valid  when  it  is  thought  as  having  its  ground  in  UiB 
fact  that  one  phenomenon  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  All  particular 
constructions  of  the  spatial  and  temporal  synthesis  of  sensation* 
become  objects  only  by  being  combined  according  to  a  rrdeoftki 
underatandinff.  In  contrast  with  the  individual  mechauisin  of 
ideation,  in  which  indiWdu:!!  sensations  may  order  tlicmaelrH, 
separate  and  unite  in  any  way  whatever,  stands  objective  think- 
ing, which  is  equally  valid  for  all,  and  is  bound  to  fixed,  oik 
herent,  onlerod  wholes,  in  which  the  connections  are  governed  I17 
conceptions. 

This  is  especially  true  ia  the  case  of  relations  in  time.     For 
phenomena  of  outer  sense  belong  to  the  inner  sense  as  ''determinft'i 
tions  of  our  mind,"  all  phenomena  without  exception  stand  uni 
the  Form  of  the  imier  sense,  i.f.    of  time.     Kant,  therefore,  sought 
to  show  that  between  the  categories  and  the  particular  Form  o( 
perception  in  time  a  « schematism  "  obtains,  which  first  make«  it 
possible  at  all  to  apply  the  Forms  of  the  understanding  to  tl 
images  of  perception,  and  which  consists  in  the  |K>ssessi()n  by  eve 
individual  category  of  a  schematic  similarity  with  a  particular  form 
the  time  relation.     In  empirin.il  knowledge  we  use  this  schemati: 
to  interpret  the  empirically  perceived  time  relation  by  the  corresjioi 
ing  category   [^e.g.   to  apprehend  n-gular  succession  as  oausalitr] ; 
transcendental  philosophy,  conversely,  has  to  seek  the  justifioatioa 
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this  procedure  in  the  fact  that  the  category,  as  a  rule  of  the 
ienttantling,  gives  the  corre&iioudiiig  time  reUtioiis  a  rational 
;ia  an  ohji'rt  of  i'Ximrteuae. 

lu  fact,  the  iutlividuiil  ouusciuusness  finds  hi  itself  the  oontiast 
ween  a  movement  of  ideas  (say  of  the  fancy)^  for  which  it  cluiiiia 
lo  validity  beyond  its  own  sphere,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  acliv- 
ty  »/  aefitrien^i',  in  tlie  CiXd6  of  whiuli  il  knows  itHclf  tu  liu  bound 
way  that  is  likewise  vnlid  for  all  others.  Only  in  this  de]>end- 
ootuistt;  the  rel'urunce  of  thought  to  an  object.  But  if  it  was 
recogiiist^d  thut  the  ground  of  the  gbjucttve  validity  of  tlie 
(and  aj>aue)  relation  can  rest  only  in  iu  determination  by  a 
la  of  the  understand  lug,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  a  faot  that 
is  coQSciouanesii  of  the  individual  knows  nothing  of  this  oo-opera- 
iun  of  the  categories  in  ex]H:^rience,  and  that  lie  rather  accepts  the 
suit  of  this  co-oi^eraiion  aa  tlie  objetitive  ueuesaity  of  his  appre- 
ion  of  the  synthesis  of  sensations  in  space  and  time. 
lO  prudiK'tion  of  the  object,  therefore,  docs  not  go  on  in  the 
itUial  conseiousitofu;,  but  lies  alruiuiy  at  the  basis  of  this  con- 
iuusnuss }  fur  this  pnxluctiou,  a  higher  common  consciousness  muBt 
tlifrefure  lie  os^iinied,  wliich  comes  into  the  empirical  consciousness 
of  the  individual,  not  with  its  functions,  but  only  with  their  result. 
This  Kiuit  termed  ill  the  Proief/omena^  comtciousHCM  in  general;  in 
the  Ciiti'/ne,  transceitderUnl  u]>i>ereeplioH,  or  the  "/"  [or  "aelf" 
or  "  eyo  "]. 

■   JSxptfriencfi  in  accordingly  the  system  of  phenomena  in  which  the 
npotial  unil  t<*ni[Kiml  syntliesis  of  sensation  is  determined  hy  the  rules 
kof  the  uuderstjinding.     Thus  "  Nature  as  phenunieiiun  ''  is  tlie  ubji-ct 
raf  an  a  priori  knowle<lgc;  for  the  categories  hold  for  all  ex[>eritfnct!, 
MMUM  experience  is  grounded  only  through  tliem. 
^^^^Ble  universal  and  necessary  force  and  validity  of  tlie  eate- 
p>riefi  find  expression  in  the  Principlfit  of  tlie  J^ure  UnderMtattding, 
in  which  the  couceptiouul  Forms  unfold  themselvL-s  thrtmgh  the 
laediuni  of  the  schematism.    Uut  here  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the 
main  weight  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  uf  the  ciiti^gories  falls  u{m)ii 
,the  third  group,  and  thus  up<m  th<»se  jimblems  in  which  he  hoped 
'*to  solve  Hume's  doubt."     From  the  categories  of  Quantity  and 
.tonality  result  only  the  *'  Axiom  of  l*erc«ptiou/*  thut  all  phenomena 
ftre  eztensivo  mitgnituded,  and   the   "  Anticijiations  of  Empirical 
Perception  "  according  to  which  the  object  of  seitsatiou  is  an  inten- 
sive magnitude;  in  thecuHC  of  Modality  there  result  ouly  detinitions 
of  the  posaible,  actual,  and  necessary,  under  thu  name  of  tlie  "  I'ostu- 
Istes  of  Empirical  Thought."     On  the  other  bund,  tlie  AniUotji^Ji  of 
£sqteri9nc«  prove  that  in  Nature  sntistauco  is  permanent,  and  that 
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its  qnantoin  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diiQinished,  that  aD 
cluuigtis  take  place  accurdiug  to  the  law  of  cause  anil  effect,  ami  that 
all  substances  are  in  thorough-going  reciprocity  or  iitter-action. 

These,  therefore,  are  the  uuiversally  and  necessarily  valid  pno- 
ciples  and  bigfaest  premises  of  all  nat^iral  science,  which  ate  luu- 
versiiUy  and  necessarily  valid  without  any  empirical  proof;  they 
contain  what  Kant  calls  the  metaphysics  of  Mature.  In  order  tiut 
they  may  be  employed,  however,  upon  the  Xature  given  ihruugb 
our  senses,  they  must  pass  through  a  mathematical  formuIatioD, 
because  Nature  is  the  system  of  sensations  perceived  in  the  Foriiii 
of  space  and  time  and  ordered  according  to  the  categories.  Tbia 
transition  is  effected  through  the  empirical  conception  of  nuiii^  to 
whirh  all  occurrence  and  change  in  Nature  ia  tlieoretically  tu  he 
reduced.  At  least,  science  of  Nature,  in  the  proj>er  sense,  retubrf 
only  so  far  tis  we  can  employ  mathematics:  hence  Kant  excludfid 
psychology  and  chemistry  from  natural  science  as  being  menlf 
descriptive  discipliues.  The  "Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natanl 
Science "  contain,  accordingly,  all  that  can  be  inferred  univereallT 
and  necessarily  concerning  the  laws  of  motion,  on  the  ground  of  tlw 
categories  and  of  mathematics.  The  most  important  ]K>int  in  Kaot's 
philosoi>hy  of  Nature,  as  thus  built  up,  is  his  dynamic  theorjf  o/matf- 
(er,  in  which  he  now  deduces  from  the  general  principles  of  tbf 
Critique  the  doctriue  already  laid  down  in  the  "Natural  History  of 
the  Heavens,"  that  the  substance  of  that  which  is  movable  in  »\wf 
is  the  pi-oduct  of  two  forces  which  maintain  an  equilibrium  iti  i 
varying  degree,  —  those  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

8.  But  in  accordance  with  Kant's  presuppositions,  the  above 
metaphysics  of  Nature  can  be  only  a  metapht/itics  of  jtfienonmAi 
and  no  other  is  possible,  for  the  categories  are  Forms  for  n-Utini 
and  as  such  are  in  themselves  empty ;  they  can  refer  to  an  ubji 
only  through  the  mi'diuni  of  perceptions,  which  present  a  manifi 
content  to  be  combined.  This  perception,  however,  is,  in  the  ca*^ 
of  ua  men,  only  the  sensuous  perception  in  tlie  forms  of  space  and 
time,  and  as  a  content  for  their  synthetic  function  we  have  only 
that  given  in  sensations.  Accordingly,  the  only  object  of  humtm 
knowledge  is  experience^  i.e.  phenomenal  apx>^*'^i^"cc ;  &>nd  the  dlviiH 
ion  of  objects  of  knowledge  into  phenomena  and  noumena,  which 
has  been  usual  since  Plato,  has  no  sense.  A  knowledge  of  things-io- 
themselves  through  "  sheer  reason,"  and  extending  beyond  experi- 
ence, is  a  nonentity,  a  chimera. 

But  has,  then^  the  conception  of  the  thing-in>itself  any  ratioiul 
meaning  at  all  ?  and  is  not,  together  with  this,  the  designati< 
all  objects  of  our  knowledge  as  •*  phenomena,"  also  without 
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This  qaestion  woa  tlie  turniDg-poiufc  of  Kant's  reflectiuns.  Hitherto 
til  tliut  tlie  naVve  conception  of  the  world  regards  as  "  object ''  has 
bi^ii  rcaolvwi  partly  into  sensations,  partly  into  synthetic  Forms  of 
|it;iveptiou  and  ot  the  uuderstaiuling ;  nothing  sprms  to  remain 
besides  tlie  individual  conseioiuiiiess  aa  truly  existing,  except  the 
coosciousDess  in  geueral,"  the  transcendental  apperception.  But 
where,  then,  are  the  "things,"  of  which  Kant  declared  that  it  had 
sever  come  into  hia  mind  to  deny  their  reality  ? 
The  concvftlioii  of  the  thitifj-iu-itseif  em\,  to  be  sure,  no  longer  hare 
positive  content  in  the  Critiifne  of  Jieaaon,  as  it  had  with  I^ihniz, 
or  Id  Kant's  JiuMgural  JJiasetHitwH ;  it  can  no  longer  be  the  object 
of  inirely  rational  knowledge,  it  ean  nn  longer  be  an  "  object'*  at  all. 
But  it  is  at  least  no  contradiction,  merely  to  think  it.  Primarily, 
purely  bypothetieally,  and  as  something  the  reality  of  which  is 
neither  to  be  affirmed  nor  to  be  denietl,  —  a  mere  "  problem.*' 
Human  knowledge  is  limited  to  objects  of  oxperieuce,  because?!  the 
perception  required  for  the  use  of  the  categories  is  in  our  case  only 
the  receptive  sensuous  perception  in  S]Kice  and  time.  If  we  suppose 
that  there  is  another  kind  of  jx-rception,  there  would  be  for  this 
Other  objects,  likewise,  with  the  help  of  the  categories.  Such  objects 
of  »  nou-humtu)  perception,  however,  remain  still  ordy  phenomena, 
though  this  perce|»tiun  agfiin  might  be  assumed  as  one  which 
arranges  the  given  contents  of  sensation  in  any  manner  whatever. 
Nevertheless,  if  one  should  think  of  a  j)erveption  of  a  non-reeeptive 
kiitd,  a  |)eree]>tion  which  synthetically  produced  not  only  its  Forms, 
Imt  also  its  contents,  —  a  truly  "productive  imagination,"  —  its 
Objerts  would  necessarily  l«  no  longer  phenomena,  but  thiugs*in- 
thcmselves.  Such  a  fiu-ulty  would  deserve  the  name  of  an  intellect- 
9uil  jn^rf^eptftyH  (or  intuition),  or  inhtUivf  intrlUct ;  it  wonld  \te.  the 
unity  of  the  two  knowing  faculties  of  sensibility  and  uuderstand* 
ingt  which  in  man  appear  separated^  although  by  their  constant 
reference  to  each  other  they  indicate  a  hidden  common  root  The 
Ktttsibility  of  sneh  a  faculty  is  as  little  to  be  denied  as  its  reality 
Sb  to  be  affirmed:  yet  Kant  here  indicates  that  we  should  have  to 
think  a  supreme  spiritual  Being  in  this  way.  Noumena,  or  tkingn- 
in-thfnnwli'<>s,  are  therefore  thinkable  in  the  netjtitive  senne  a»  objects  of 
non'9entuou3  perceptio}^,  of  which,  to  be  sure,  our  knowleilge  can 
predicate  absolutely  nothing,  —  they  are  thinkable  as  limiting  con- 
eeftiittna  of  exjierience. 

And  ultimately  they  do  not  remain  so  completely  problematical 
as  would  at  first  appear.  For  if  we  should  deity  the  reality  of 
things-in4heni8elve8,  "all  would  be  immediately  resolved  into 
phenomena,"  and  ve  should  thus  be  venturing  the  assertion  that 
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notbiug  is  raul  exoept  what  appears  to  man,  or  to  otber  setttotiudf 
ruvt-ptivu  beititsft.  But  this  assertion  would  be  a  preeiunptioti  ens' j 
p]i<tf1y  incuiiable  iif  prtK)f.  Truitsceudeutal  idE^lisut  umitc,  tlicnrfun, 
out  tU'iiy  lUu  reality  oi  iioiimeiuL;  it  must  uuly  n'iu:iiii  coimlu;!) 
tliat  thuy  uaauot  iu  any  wise  bvcuiuo  objects  uf  buuiau  knuvU'i.LV 
'rblii)^'})-iu-thc'iaselves  must  be  thought,  but  are  not  kiiowahle.  It 
thL.s  H'uy  Kant  wou  kick  tbe  right  tu  dcsiguute  the  objeeta  of  hiuou 
kiiuwlvdga  as  '*ort/v  phenomena." 

M.  With  this  tbe  way  wiis  niarkod  out  for  the  third  part  of  tin 
critique  ol  the  reason,  the  TramcetuieiUal  ZHalecticJ  A  metaphjrtM 
of  that  which  ciinnot  be  exi»>rienced,  or,  as  Kant  prefers  to  i&jM 
tbe  auiK'rsvusuouSj  is  imi)Ossible.  This  must  be  shown  by  u  critieiim 
of  the  historical  attempts  which  have  been  made  with  thi^  in  vytw, 
iiiid  K:uit  chose,  as  his  aetual  example  for  this,  the  Lribiiizi^WnllBu 
wbuol-metivphysics,  with  its  treatment  of  rational  psycboloyj,  ns- 
uiology,  aiid  theology.  But  at  tbe  sjime  time,  it  must  be  shown  tiat 
that  which  is  incapable  of  being  exiterieneeil,  which  canuul  Ic 
known,  must  yet  necessarily  bo  thought;  and  the  tranMceinif^ 
iUnxion  must  be  discovered,  by  which  even  the  great  thiuken  bsrv 
at  all  times  been  Reduced  into  regartling  this,  which  must  oeeoManlj 
be  thought,  as  an  ubji-ot  of  possible  knowledge. 

Tu  attain  this  eiu)  Kant  proceeds  from  tbe  antithesis  betwera  Um 
aetisity  of  tbe  understanding  and  tbe  sensuous  perc«)itioa  by  iht  < 
aid  of  which  ulune  the  former  prraluees  objoctive  knowled^' 
T\w  thinking,  which  is  determinml  by  tbe  categories,  puts  tlte  ilsU 
uf  the  sensibility  into  relation  with  one  another  in  such  a  way,  ihAt 
every  phenomenon  is  coHditioned  by  other  phenomena:  but  in  llik 
process  the  uuderstauding.  iu  unler  to  think  tb«  indi\idiial  pbeftoo- 
onon  completely,  must  needs  gnitfj*  the  toUtJUy  of  Ihr  conditiont  Ij  J 
witieh  this  |iartteular  phenomenon  is  determiaetl  in  its  counectioB^I 
with  tin.'  whole  eijierience.  But,  in  view  of  the  emllessnesa  of  th« 
world  of  phenomena  in  its  relation  to  space  and  time,  thi«  duuuuxi 
cannot  be  fnllilled.  For  the  categories  are  principles  of  reUuoo 
between  phenomeun;  thfy  e<ignise  the  oimditiunnlity  or  tvmditianil 
obaractcr  uf  each  phenomenon  only  bjf  vtettns  of  lOJter  /thfttomoA, 
and  demaml  for  these  agaiu  insight  into  their  conditional  nature  ai 
determined  by  otliers,  and  so  on  to  infiui^.'    Out  of  thia  relatina 

'  Ab  rpCTnU  Uir  Kul>ject  nuittcr.  the  Tmnsorndcnul  .F.«U»-t  ' 

Olnh'tlo.  A.4  the   Introduction  shitvra.  rorm  the  Our*  ouiin  ro- 
the  C'nVi'Yti^  ;  tiiv  fiimuil  »cb4'ioa:i»m  of  ttii>  tlivi^nn  which  Ktui;   .:i 
Ihf  arram.TniiMU  o(  Kvfiral  ttxt-Uviks  a*uiil  nl  thai  tinit-,  i«.  oti  ti 
rntln'ly  im-lrv»nt     The  "IV>ctrine  of  Method"  U  in  fact  only  »  ^ 

oxtn>TOrly  rich  In  flne  obcemaioiw. 

■  ("f.    thv  siraUar  tbou^u  in  Kicobuw  CoauiiH  and  Spinosat  t' 
meuphyumlly  a|iplied;  aboT»»  pp.  347  aad  U9. 
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between  understaudin};  and  sensibility  result  for  hnman  knowledgQ 
^^tieeaaary  and  yet  ititu>lnUe  jnxtUems;  those  Kaut  calls  Idi?as,  and 
tlui  foimlty  roquisitL*  for  this  hi^hoAt  synthesis  of  the  cogtiitiuiis 
of  the  uiide  1-8 tiui ding  he  dt'signutus  as  Reason  in  the  narrower 
••n«v. 

If  DOW  the  reason  will  rrproaent  to  itself  as  solved,  a  i)roblem 
thiM  sptf  the  Bought  totality  of  eomlitions  must  Im  thought  as  8<ime 
tiling  KHronditionedf  which,  indoed,  contains  in  itself  the  conditions 
for  the  infinite  series  of  jthenomena,  but  which  is  itself  no  longer 
coaditionrd.  This  moncluHion  of  an  infinite  series,  which  for  the 
lin(>wle<lf;e  of  the  understanding  is  tn  itself  a  ountradiotion,  must 
Dovfrthck'ns  Iks  thought,  if  tho  t;mk  of  tin*  xindoi-staridirig,  which 
aims  at  totality  in  connection  with  the  iuliuite  material  of  the  data 
of  the  sonaes,  is  to  be  regarded  as  performed.  The  Ideaa  ftre  hence 
ideas  or  mentJil  rpprespnUitions  of  the  niiconditioned,  which  must 
ncoeasarily  \w  thought  without  ever  becoming  oliject  of  knowledgn, 
uul  the  tnuisueudcntal  illusion  into  which  uieUiphysicu  falls  con- 
sults in  regarding  them  na  given,  whereas  they  are  only  impontd  or 
tH  asa  tusk  {au/»fffjeben).  In  truth  they  are  not  <-unstitutivc  prin- 
ciple«  through  which,  ns  through  the  categories,  objecta  of  knowl- 
edge aw  prtMluotid,  but  only  retjulalire  priurijilf»,  by  which  the 
undnrstanding  is  constrained  to  seek  for  farther  and  farther  coo- 
nectiug  links  in  the  realm  of  the  conditioned  of  experience. 

Of  such  Ideas  Kant  finds  three ;  the  uneonditiou<*d  for  the  totality 
of  tkW  phenomena  of  the  inner  seiiHe,  of  nil  datji  of  the  DUtpr  sense, 
of  all  the  rnnditioned  in  gi-neral,  is  thought  respectively  as  the  notit, 
0m  trorid,  and  Oad. 

10.  The  eritieisni  of  rational  psychology  in  the  "  Pnralogiainfl  of 
Ihtre  Reason  "  takes  the  form  of  |tointing  out  in  the  uKual  proofs 
far  the  substxmtiality  of  the  aonl^  the  quaiernh  tenutnorum  of  a 
OMifusion  of  the  logical  subjeet  with  the  real  substrate;  it  shows 
lluU  the  itriiMititit!  eonci'ption  uf  sulistanee  js  bound  tu  uur  fterception 
of  tliat  which  |H*rsiHts  in  space,  and  that  it  is  therefore  applicable 
only  in  the  field  of  the  ext^'rnal  sense,  and  maintains  that  the  Idea 
of  the  soul  as  an  unronditionptl  real  unity  of  all  ph«*nnniena  of  the 
inner  sense,  is  indeed  as  little  cafmble  of  proof  as  it  is  of  refutatiun, 
tMit  Is  at  the  same  time  the  heuristic  principle  for  investigating  the 
itit4'r-<*i)nneetions  of  the  psychical  life. 

In  a  similar  way.  the  8Pc;tif)n  on  the  "  Idea!  of  the  Reason  **  treats 
the  Idea  of  find.  Carrying  nut  with  great<'r  precision  his  earlier 
treatise  »n  the  same  subjuet,  Kant  destroys  the  cogency  of  the 
arguments  bri>nght  forward  for  the  ejtistenep  of  (Jod.  He  comlmts 
the  right  of  the  ontological  proof  to  infer  existence  from  the  concep- 
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tiou  alone ;  be  shows  dat  the  nmmtei&fkai  ptooC  iavohr«s  a  fttuit 
immcifiii  whvn  it  seeks  Uie  **  first  oaaae*  of  >U  that  a  ''ocmtmgtnt' 

Inaa  ^abttuioiel^  neeess&ry"  being;  ht  fMnras  that  the  tcleologial 
ur  yAy«»-6fcaotoiy>tq<  argument  ai  the  heat — gnated  the  beut;, 
honuuaj,  ami  purposiveness  or  ■i]inililiiM  «f  the  muTerae— kih 
tu  lbs  ancient  «Miceptiou  of  a  wise  and  ptoA  "  Architect  of  l^ 
wuclil."     Bat  b«  eniphasiaes  that  tbe  dmd  of  God's  existenra  iii 
oLiuiu  which  steps  beyond  tbe  bounds  of  ovr  espesieotial  kuowled^ 
and  ia  aa  lAcapable  of  proof  aa  tbe  appatiim,  and  that  rather  ibe 
balitif  in  a  living,  Beal  unity  of  all  xealitj'  eonstitntes  tlie  golr 
puwerftil  motive  for  empirical  investigaiiiM  of  iadiTidual  groups  U 
jkheuouu^ua. 

Mu«t  characteristic  by  far,  bowerer,  is  Kant^  treatment  ot  tb 
Idea  of  tbe  world   in    tbe    Antittomia  of  J*mn   Btamm.     That 
oatiaomies  express  the  fuudameutal  thoo^ii  of  Ibe  trausoendeDUl 
dialectic  in  tbe  sharpest  uiiuiucr,  by  shoving  tbnt  when  the  atiivem 
is  treated  as  the  object  of  knowledge,  propoaitioaB   which  in 
mutually  contradictory  can  be  maintained  with  aqnal  right,  in  » 
far  as  T^e  follow,  on  the  one  hand,  the  denuuMl  off  tbe  nnderstaoding 
for  a  completion  of  the  series  of  pbeoomeaa,  aod  on  tbe  other,  tlu 
deuiaud  of  the  sengtions  [xrceptiou  for  an  ^ndlwia  oontinuoace  of 
the  siime.    Kant  proves  hence,  in  the  "thesis,*  that  tbe  world  mmt 
hare  a  beginning  aod  end  in  space  and  time,  that  as  regards  its 
substance  it  presents  a  limit  to  its  divisibility,  that  events  is  it 
must  have  free,  i.e.  uo  longer  causally  conditioned,  beginoiogs,  and 
that  to  it  muat  belong  an  absolutely  necessaij  being,  God;  and  is 
the  antithesis  he  proves  the  contradictory  opposite  for  all  fourcaua. 
At  the  same  time  tlie  complication  is  iociMsed  by  the  fact  that  the 
proofs  <with  one  exception)  are  indirect,  so  that  tbe  thesis  is  proved 
by  a  refutation  of  the  antithesis,  the  antithesis  by  refutation  of  tbe 
thesis;  each  assertion  is  therefore  both  proved  and  refuted.    Tba 
solution  of  the  antinomies  in  the  ease  of  the  first  two,  the  **  mathe* 
maticul/'  takes  the  form  of  showing  that  the  principle  of  exdttd«l 
third  loses  its  validity  where  something  is  made  the  object  of  knovl- 
edge,  which  can  never  become  snch,  as  is  the  case  with  the  universa 
In  the  case  of  the  thinl  and  fourth  antinomies,  the  ''dynamical," 
which  concern  freedom  and  God,  Kant  seeks  to  show  (what,  to  be 
sure,  is  impossible  in  a  purely  theoretical  way),  that  it  is  perha}* 
thinkable  that  the  antitheses  hold  true   for  phenomena,  aod  the 
theses,  on  tbe  other  hand,  for  the  unknowable  world  of  tbings-in- 
themselves.     For  this  latter  world,  it  is  at  least  not  a  contradictioo 
to  think  freedom  and  God,  whereas  neither  is  to  be  met  with,  it  is 
certain,  in  our  knowledge  of  phenomena. 
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The  synthetic  fuuctioii  in  the  theoretical  reason  is  the  combinap 
tiou  of  mental  presentations  into  iwrceptions.  judgments,  and  Ideas. 
The  jtriu'tijcai  :tyittheeiB  is  the  relating  of  the  will  to  a  presented  con- 
tiMit,  by  wliifh  this  latter  becomes  an  end.  This  relating  Form  Kant 
cari^fully  excluded  from  the  primary  conceptions  of  the  knowing 
understanding ;  it  is  instead  the  fundamentttl  aUegortf  of  the  practiccU 
tue  of  (he  reason.  It  gives  no  objects  of  knowledge,  but  instead, 
objects  of  will. 

1.  For  the  critique  of  the  reason  there  rises  from  this  the  prob- 
lem, whether  there  is  a  practical  ttyntfu'MH  a  priori,  that  is,  whether 
there  are  necetsury  utiii  univtrtiaUy  vijUid  objects  of  willing;  or  whether 
anything  is  to  be  found  which  the  reason  makes  its  end  or  demands 
apriori,  without  any  rega)-ii  to  empirical  motives.  This  universal  and 
neoessary  object  of  the  jiructicat  reason  we  call  the  moral  law. 

For  it  is  clear  for  Kant  from  the  outset,  that  the  activity  of  pore 
reasnn  in  proposing  ends  to  itself,  if  there  is  any  such  activity,  must 
apl>eur  as  a  command,  m  the  form  of  the  imjterative,  as  over  against 
tlie  empirical  motives  of  will  and  action.  The  will  directed  toward 
tbe  particular  objects  and  relations  of  experience  is  determined  by 
these  and  depimdent  upon  them;  the  pnre  rational  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, can  be  determined  only  through  itself.  It  is  hence  necessarily 
directed  toward  someihituj  fUe  than  the  natural  impulses,  and  this 
something  else,  which  the  moral  law  requires  as  over  against  our 
inclinations,  is  called  duty. 

Hence  the  predicates  of  ethical  judgment  concern  only  this  kind 
of  determination  of  the  will;  they  refer  to  the  disposition^  not  to 
the  act  or  to  its  external  consequences.  Kothiog  in  the  world,  says 
Kant,'  can  l>e  called  good  without  qualification  except  a  Good  Will ; 
and  this  remains  good  even  though  its  execution  is  completely 
restrained  hj  external  causes.  Morality  as  a  quality  of  man  is  a 
disposition  fxmformable  to  duty. 

2.  But  it  becomes  all  the  more  necessary  to  investigate  as  to 
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whether  there  is  such  an  a  pnori  command  of  duty,  and  in  whit 
consists  a  law,  tn  wliicli  ulwdieiice  is  requiivd  by  the  reusun  rjiuta 
independently  of  all  empirical  ends.  To  answer  this  que.stiou  Kaat.j 
proceeda  from  the  teleologieul  couueetiuus  of  the  actual  ToUtiaiul 
life.  Experience  of  natural  caudal  conuectioua  brings  with  it 
consequence,  that  we  are  forced  to  will  according  to  the 
reJo/ion  ofetid  and  mean3,  one  tiling  for  the  sake  of  another.  Fma 
prACtical  reflection  on  such  relations  arise  (technical)  rules  of  dei- 
terity  and  ("practical")  counsels  of  pruJeuee.  They  all  assort, 
"If  you  will  tliis  or  tliat,  then  you  nnist  i)roceed  thus  or  bo."  Tlwy 
are  on  this  aecount  hjfjtnthefirnl  impci-athyf*.  They  presuppoM  i 
volition  as  actiially  presfnt  alrejuly,  and  demand  on  the  ground  of 
tluA  the  further  act  of  will  which  ia  refjiiired  to  satisfy  the  first 

But  the  moral  law  cannot  be  dependent  ujioii  any  object  of  will 
already  existing  in  experience,  and  moral  action  unist  not  appear  ts 
means  in  service  of  other  ends.  The  requirement  of  the  nonl 
command  must  lie  propounded  and  fo  1  filled  .vt>/f////br  iV-jj  oim  vote. 
It  does  not  appeal  to  what  the  man  already  wishns  on  other  gnmofU, 
but  demands  an  act  of  will  which  has  its  worth  in  itself  only,  and 
the  only  truly  moral  action  is  one  in  which  such  a  oomiuand  is 
fulfilled  without  n-gard  to  any  other  consequences.  The  moral  Uv 
is  a  ctjinmand  ah:iobite,  a.  nifoiforicai  imperative.  It  holds  nneonditiuD- 
ally  and  absolutely,  whilo  the  hypothetical  imiJeratives  are 
relative. 

If  now  it  18  asked,  what  is  the  content  of  the  categorical  im 
tive,  it  is  clear  that  it  can  contain  no  empirical  element :  the  di 
of  the  moral  law  does  not  stand  in  relation  to  the  "  matter  of  tbf 
act  of  win."     For  this  Tegison  happiness  is  not  aihipted  to  be  the 
principle  of  morals,   for  the   striving  after  happiness  is  alreadr 
present  empirieally,  it  is  not  a  demand  of  reason.     Kmlmmonisti'i 
morals  leads,  therefore,  to  merely  hypothetical  impemtivcs  ;  for  lt» 
the  elhiral  laws  are  only  "counsels  of  jirudenoe  or  sagnoity  "  advi»- 
irig  the  liest  method  of  going  to  work  to  satisfy  the  tuituml  wilL 
Hut  the  demand  of  the  moral  law  ia  just  for  a  will  otlier  than  ihfl 
natund  will ;  the  monil  law  exists  for  a  higher  purinme  than  la' 
make  us  happy.     If  Nuturo  had  wished  to  place  our  dextioy  and 
vocation  in  liappincss,  it  would  have  done  better  to  equip  us  wi 
infallible  instincts  than  with  the  practical  reason  of  conscien 
which  is  continually  in  couKict  with  our  impulses.*    The  "hapjuDi 
morals"  is  even,  for  Kant,  the  type  of  false  morals,  for  in  this 
law  always  is  that  I  sbnuM  do  something  liocause  [  desire  aomethi: 
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slse.  Kvery  such  system  of  morals  is  heteronomotu ;  it  makes  the 
prai-'tical  reasou  dvijciulent  upon  some  thing  given  outside  of  itself, 
jwd  this  rcproncli  applies  tu  all  attL-mpts  tu  seek  the  principle  of 
luor&lity  in  metaphjiiical  conceptions,  snub  aa  that  uf  pt^rfoction. 
The  theologitiftl  morals  is  completely  r*ejected  by  Kant  with  the 
greubest  energy,  for  it  e«)mhinQ!}  ull  kinds  of  lietcronumy  when  it 
iKes  the  sunutiuu  in  tlie  divine  will,  the  criUtriun  in  utility,  and  the 
motive  in  the  expectation  of  reward  itmi  punishment. 

3.  The  categorical  imperative  must  be  the  expressiou  of  the 
auiOHOtnj/  of  the  pracdcai  rcanou,  i.e.  of  the  pure  self  •determination 
of  the  mtioiial  will.  It  cunci-rns,  tlien*fore,  solely  tlie  Form  of 
willing,  and  rtnjuires  that  this  should  be  a  nniveraalltf  valid  law. 
Tbe  will  is  lieteninomous  if  it  follows  aD  empirically  given  iuipulse; 
it  is  Kut^numous  only  wlit-re  it  carries  out  a  law  given  it  by  itself. 
The  categtirieal  imjwrative  demamls,  therefore,  that  instead  of  aet- 
ing  acoortling  to  impulses  we  should  rather  art  according  to  maxims, 
aud  accoriling  tu  such  as  are  wlapted  for  a  universal  legislation  fur 
all  beings  wlio  will  rationally.  *' Act  ax  if  the  maj^im  from  which 
ftm  act  were  to  become  thrvutjh  yuur  wiR  a  universal  late  of 
mUure." 

Thi4  purely  furnial  principle  of  conformity  to  law  gains  a  mate- 
rial import  by  retteetion  \\\Hm  tho  various  kinds  of  worths.  In  the 
kingilum  of  ends  that  whieli  is  serviceable  for  some  enil,  and  can 
iherefi're  be  replaced  by  something  else,  has  a  price,  but  that  only 
bud  u-orth  or  ilignity,  which  is  al^^olutely  valuable  in  itself,  and  is 
the  eondition  for  tlic  sake  of  which  other  thin^  may  bt'como  valu- 
able. This  worth  belong?!  in  tiio  highest  degree  to  the  mural  law 
itself,  and,  therefore,  the  motive  whieh  stimnlat^-s  man  to  ulx'y  this 
law  must  1h>  nuthing  hub  reverence  for  the  law  ilnelf  It  would  be 
diabouourod  if  it  were  fulHlled  for  the  sake  of  any  external  advan- 
tage. The  worth  or  dignity  of  the  moral  law,  moreover,  fMisses  over 
to  the  man  who  is  determined  by  this  alone  in  the  whole  exttuit  of 
bla  ex|>erienoe,  ami  is  able  to  determine  himself  by  the  law  itaelf, 
tc»  be  its  agent,  and  to  identify  himself  with  it.  Hence  reverence  fur 
thavoorth  of  man  is  for  Kant  tho  material  principle  of  mural  sciene-e. 
Man  shonhl  do  his  duty  not  for  the  sake  of  od vantage,  but  out  of 
rererence  for  himitetf,  and  in  his  inteniourse  with  his  fellow-man  he 
should  make  it  his  supreme  maxim,  never  t<i  treat  him  as  a  mere 
means  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends,  but  always  to  honour  in 
bim  the  worth  of  jift'-^onalitif. 

From  this  Kant  deduces  a  proud  and  strict  system  uf  morals  *  in 
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which,  as  set  forth  in  his  old  a^,  we  cannot  fail  to  discern  the 
features  of  rigourism  and  of  a  certain  pedantic  atitfness.  But  the 
fundamental  charanteristic  of  the  contrast  bettceen  duty  and  incUn*- 
tion  lii!S  deeply  rooted  in  his  system.  The  principle  of  autODonj 
recognises  as  moral,  only  acts  of  will  done  in  conformity  to  daty, 
and  wholly  out  of  regard  for  maxims;  it  sees  in  all  motivation  n( 
moral  action  by  natural  impulses  a  falsiQcatton  of  pure  monditj. 
Only  tliut  whiuli  is  ilurie  solely  fnnn  duty  is  mond.  The  empinctl 
impidses  of  human  nature  arc,  tberefore,  in  themselves^  ethicaltf 
indifferent  \  but  they  benome  bad  aa  soon  as  they  oppose  the  demanii 
of  tlie  mural  law,  and  the  moral  life  of  man  consists  in  realising  tbe 
command  of  duty  in  the  warfare  against  his  inclinations. 

4  The  self-dotermination  of  the  rational  will  is,  therefore,  tl» 
snpreme  requiremeut  and  condition  of  all  morality.  But  it  is  impoS' 
sible  in  the  realm  of  the  experience  which  is  thought  and  knuwn 
through  the  categories :  for  this  experience  knows  only  the  detw- 
miuation  of  each  iradividual  phenomenon  by  others;  self-detanniiu- 
tion,  as  the  jiower  to  begin  a  series  of  the  conditioned,  is  irapoflsiblK 
according  tn  the  principles  of  cognition.  This  power  with  refereniT 
to  tliH  will  we  call/reedom,  as  being  an  action  wliich  is  not  couililioued 
by  others  according  to  the  schema  of  causality,  but  which  is  det^'^ 
mined  only  through  itself,  and  is  on  its  jiart  the  cause  of  an  endleu 
series  of  natural  processes.  Hence  if  the  theoretical  reason,  vhnw 
knowledge  is  limited  to  experience,  had  to  decide  as  to  the  realitf 
of  freedom,  it  would  necessarily  deny  it,  l)Ut  would  then»by  rejwt 
also  the  possibility  of  the  moral  life.  But  the  Critique  of  /Vft 
Jieoion  has  nhown  that  tlie  theoretical  reason  cannot  assert  any- 
thing whatever  as  to  things-in-themselves,  and  that,  ar<.^or(lingly, 
there  is  no  cojitradictiou  in  thinking  the  ^xissibility  of  freedom  for 
the  supersensunus.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  freedom  must  necesifr- 
rily  be  real  if  morality  is  to  be  possible,  the  reality  of  thing^i^4ktmr 
atloes  and  of  the  stipersensnous,  which  for  the  theoretical  reason  nwtft 
remain  always  merely  problematical,  is  herewith  guarantoetl. 

This  guarantee  is,  to  be  sure,  not  that  of  a  proof,  but  that  of  t 
jiosttdatf..  It  rests  upon  the  consciousness;  thou  cauM,  for  iAfl* 
(inghteBt.  Just  so  truly  as  thou  feelest  the  moral  law  within  ihw, 
so  truly  as  thou  believest  in  the  possibility  of  following  it.  so  twlv 
must  thou  also  believe  in  the  conditions  for  this,  viz,  autonomy  ind 
freedom.  Free<lom  is  not  an  ubjuot  of  knowledge,  but  an  object  of  M 
faith,  — but  of  a  faith  which  holds  as  universally  and  necessarily  in  ' 
the  realm  of  the  supersensuous,  as  the  principles  of  the  understuul- 
ing  bold  in  the  realm  of  experience.  —  an  a  priori  faith. 

Thus  the  prax:tiual  reason  becomes  completely  independent  of  tlM 
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theoretioAl  In  previous  jihilosophy  "the  primary"  of  the  theoreti- 
cal over  the  practical  reason  had  prevailed ;  knowledge  had  been 
assi^ied  thfi  work  of  detGrininiiig  whothrr  and  how  tlmre  ia  frot'dom, 
and  aa'onlinglj  of  deciding  an  to  the  reality  of  ntorality.  Aucord- 
Ing  to  Kaut,  the  reality  uf  murality  'i&  the  fact  of  the  practical  reauon, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  believe  in  free<Join  as  tho  condition  of  its 
poftsibility.  From  this  relatiDti  results,  for  Kaut,  the  primacif  of  (fie 
praetkal  over  the  ttieoretictU  reason;  for  the  former  is  not  only  calla- 
ble of  gnamn teeing  that  which  the  latter  must  decline  to  vouch  for, 
but  it  ap]iears  also  that  the  theoretical  rea^jon  iu  those  Ideas  of  the 
unconditioned  in  whieli  it  points  lieyoitd  itself  (§  oS^  U)  is  deter* 
mined  by  the  needs  of  the  practical  reason. 

Thu-t  there  appears  with  Kant,  in  a  new  and  completely  original 
form,  the  Hatonic  tlodriite  of  the  tvyt  iwrhis  uf  the  sensuous  and  the 
sui>ersen$uuus,  of  plicuomcuaaud  tbiiigs-iu-thcnisel^^cs.  Knowledge 
controls  the  former,  faith  the  latter;  the  former  is  the  realm  of 
Decea»ity.  the  latter  the  realm  of  freedom.  The  relation  of  antithesis 
and  yet  of  mutual  reference,  which  exists  between  these  two  worldrt, 
shows  ibielf  best  in  the  nature  of  man,  who  alono  belongs  in  like 
mtsasure  to  both.  So  far  as  man  is  a  member  of  the  onler  of  Nature 
be  appears  as  empirical  cJiaracler —  f'.«.  in  his  abiding  qualities  as  well 
as  in  his  individual  decisions  —  as  a  necessary  product  in  the  causal 
eounection  of  phenomena;  but  as  a  member  of  the  supersensuous 
world  he  in  iutrlWjihlf  rliurtifter,  i.e.  a  being  whose  nature  is  dwdded 
by  free  self-determination  within  itself.  The  empirieal  chiLracter  is 
only  the  manifestation,  which  fur  the  theuretieal  consciousness  is 
botuid  to  the  rule  of  causality,  of  the  intidligilde  character,  whoso 
freedom  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  as  it 
appears  in  the  conscience. 

6.  But  freedom  is  not  the  only  postulate  of  a  priori  faith.  Tho 
relations  between  the  sensuous  and  the  mnnil  world  demand  yet 
a  more  general  bund  of  eonm.'Ction,  which  Kant  finds  in  the  conetp- 
tion  of  the  hitjhesl  good.*  The  goal  of  tlie  sensuous  will  is  happiness; 
the  goal  of  tlie  ethical  will  is  virtue;  these  two  cannot  sustain  to 
each  other  tho  relation  of  means  to  end.  The  striving  after  happi< 
ness  does  not  make  an  act  rirtuous;  and  virtue  is  neither  permitted 
to  aim  at  making  man  happy,  nor  does  it  actually  do  so.  Between 
the  two  no  causiil  rtdation  exists  empirically,  and  ethically  no  teleo- 
logicat  connectioD  can  be  permitted  to  enter.  But  since  man  belongs 
as  well  to  the  sensuous  lUi  to  the  ethical  world,  the  "highest  good" 
most  consist  for  him  iu  the  union  of  virtue  and  happiness.     Tlus 
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last  synthesis  of  pmctical  oonueption,  howevpr,  oan  l>e  morally 
thought  only  in  tiie  form  that  virttte  alime  tn  wortkj/  of  kappinen. 

The  demiUid  of  the  moral  coiisciouaiiBBS,  here  expressod,  is  ti^ver* 
thelesa  not  autiatied  by  tlie  ctiuaal  necessity  of  experience.  Natural 
lav  is  ethically  inditforcnt,  and  afTords  no  guarantee  that  virtiu 
will  necessai-ily  lead  ta  imppiufis.s ;  on  the  contrary,  cxprrieoce 
teaches  rather  that  virtue  recjuii-es  renunciation  of  empirical  luppi- 
iit'88,  and  that  want  of  virtue  is  capablt>  of  hein)jf  unitml  with  tem- 
poral liiLppiness.  If,  therefore,  the  ethical  consciousness  requires 
the  reu/(V,v  of  the  hiij/teat  yofni,  fititli  must  reaxdi  heyutid  the  empiricil 
life  of  man,  and  heyond  tho  order  of  Natui-o,  on  into  the  s»pe^ 
sensuous.  It  postulates  a  reality  of  personality  which  extends 
beyond  the  temporal  existence  —  the  immortai  life  —  and  a  moml 
order  of  the  universe,  which  ia  grounded  in  a  iSuprerae  Reason — ia 
Uod. 

Kaut's  moral  proof  for  freedom,  immortality,  and  God  is,  tlwiv- 
fore,  not  a  proof  of  knowlml^,  hut  of  faith.  Its  postulates  aretlie 
conditions  of  the  moral  life,  and  their  reality  must  ha  lielicved  m 
ua  fuUy  as  the  reality  uf  the  latter.  Hut  with  all  tbis  they  remsin 
knowalilo  theoretically,  aa  littln  as  before. 

6.  The  dualiina  of  Nature  ami  month'lf/  appears  with  Kant  in  its 
hiddest  form  in  his  Philusuphy  of  Hditfioii,  the  printriples  of  which, 
agreeably  to  his  theory  of  knowledge,  he  could  seek  only  in  the 
practical  reason ;  universality  and  necessity  in  relation  to  tho  super* 
sensuous  arc  ail'onled  only  by  the  ethical  consciousness.  Only  thai 
can  bo  a  priori  ni  religion,  wiiich  is  leased  ujwu  morals.  Kant's 
reliKinn  nf  reason  is,  therefore,  not  a  natural  religion,  hut*'mnnil 
theology."  Keligiou  rests  u])OU  eonceiving  moral  laws  ae  divbi$ 
comutuitdM, 

This  religious  form  of  morality  Kant  develops  once  more  fttm 
the  twofold  nat\ire  of  man.  Tbirre  are  in  him  two  systems  of  ini- 
pulses,  the  sensuous  and  tiie  moral ;  on  account  of  the  unity  of  tiifl 
willing  personality  neither  can  be  without  relation  to  the  othtr. 
Their  relation  should  In",  a*Tording  to  the  moral  demand,  that  of 
thfl  suljordi nation  of  the  setisuous  impidses  to  the  uior:d;  but  aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  Kant,  the  reverse  relation  naturall; 
obtiiins  with  man,'  and  since  the  sensuous  ini]iulses  are  evil  ah  soiHI 
as  they  even  merely  resist  the  mural,  there  is  in  man  u  natural  /im/ 


'  Tlio  posBlmtatic  conceplinn  at  iniiii's  natuml  ewjence  dnuhtl««s  ha*  will* 
Kftitt  iu  (tcciutioit  tti  bis  raliKiniis  I'lliirniton :  hut  ha  tniAMFi  linnHrlf  ervn^T 
aj^nsl  the  iilt'iiTilicftiittn  of  Iuj*  iltxrtriiio  *if  (lit-  riulii*al  i-vil  with  tin-  tliritlo^f^ai 
coucepLloii  of  hen-<iiury  hIii  ;  of.  iiel.  iHun'k.  tl,  Urr.nco  d.  r.  I'.,  I.  4 ;  VV.,  VL 
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to  evil.  This  "ratlicnl  evil'*  is  not  neceasary;  for  otherwise  there 
would  be  nu  rvspuiisibility  fur  it.  It  is  iuexplicable,  but  it  is  a  fact; 
it  is  a  dtjeil  of  int«*lliK>ble  freedom.  'JMie  tank  wliich  follows  from 
this  for  mau  ia  the  revi'raul  of  the  movhnj  tipriiifjtt,  which  is  to  be 
brought  iibuut  by  the  warfare  bvtWdvn  the  good  and  evil  priuci])le 
within  him.  Bwt  in  the  alwve-doseribed  perverted  cutiditiou,  the 
bnizf^u  mujusty  of  the  mural  law  works  u|>on  miiii  with  a  terror  that 
dashes  him  down,  aiitt  he  needs,  therefore,  to  sui)port  hiK  mural 
motives,  faith  in  a  riii?hie  ;;oirer,  whieli  imjKJses  upon  him  the  moral 
law  as  its  conumuid,  but  also  grants  him  tlie  help  uf  redeeming  hve  to 
enable  liim  to  obey  it. 

From  tiiis  stamlpoint  Kant  interprets  the  essential  portions  of 
Christian  dootrine  into  a  "pure  moral  religion/'  viz.  the  ideal  of 
the  moral  |>erfectiun  of  nmu  in  tlie  Lo^^s,  redemption  through 
vtoarious  love,  and  the  mystery  of  the  new  birth.  He  thus  restores 
to  their  rightful  plaice,  from  whieh  they  had  been  displaced  by  the 
rationalism  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  truly  religious  motives  which 
ar«*  ritoted  in  the/*'//  yteed  of  a  n><hmfttion,  —  tliough  he  does  this 
in  a  form  wbicli  is  free  from  the  historical  faith  of  ortliodoxy.  Itnt 
the  true  Churcli,  for  him  Jilso,  is  only  the  invisible,  the  moral  king- 
dom of  Qoil,  the  etliicnl  eommunity  of  the  redeemed.  Tlie  luKtorieail 
maniffKtntions  of  the  moral  eommunity  of  men  are  the  OhnnrheHj 
they  need  the  means  of  revelation  luid  uf  "  statutory  "  faith.  Itut 
they  have  the  task  of  putting  this  means  into  the  serviee  of  the 
moral  life,  and  if  instead  of  this  they  lay  the  main  weight  upon  the 
statutory,  they  fall  into  service  for  a  rewanl,  and  into  hy|>ucrisy. 

7.  It  ie  connected  with  his  restriction  of  ctbie^il  judgment  by 
making  it  apply  only  to  the  ilisposition,  that  in  his  J'hilomffthy  of 
Right  Kant  pursued  that  direction  whieh  treats  the  game,  so  far 
as  possible,  independently  of  morals.  Kant  tlistinguisbed  (even 
with  regard  to  ethical  valuation)  between  momlihj  ofdiirjioiiilioii  iuu\ 
tf^alitt/  of  action.  iM-tween  voluntary  olsnlience  to  the  moral  law 
uid  external  cunfanuity  of  action  to  what  is  demanded  by  posi- 
tive law.  Actions  are  subject  to  compulsion,  dis]XM(ition8  never. 
While  morals  sfteaks  of  the  duties  of  the  dis|Hjailiuii,  law  or  right 
is  employed  with  the  external  duties  of  action  which  can  be  en- 
forced, and  docs  nut  ask  as  to  the  disposition  with  which  they  are 
fulHIleil  or  broken. 

And  yet  Kant  makes  frveihim.  which  is  the  central  conception  of 
his  whole  practical  philosophy,  the  tiasis  also  of  his  seicnce  of  right. 
For  riglit  or  law  is  also  a  denuiml  uf  the  pnictical  reason,  and  has  in 
this  its  a  prioTi^  valid  ]in«eiple:  it  cannot  therefttre  1h?  deduecd.as 
a  pruduut  of  empirical  iuteiest,  brtt  must  be  understood  from  the 
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^eueral  rational   vocaliuii  or  dcstuiy  uf  mau.     This   latter  is  ibe  i 
vocation   to   freedom.     The   oomm  unity  of   men  consiflts  of  tbuir  j 
beings   that  are  deatined  for  ethical  freedom,  but  are   yet  in  Uw  ' 
natural  state  of  caprice  or  arbitrary  will,  in  wlilch  they  lautiuU; 
disturb  and  eheuk  eatdi  other  in  their  spliercs  of  a<;tiTity.     Xjvh  Imi 
for  its  task  to  establish  the  conditions  under  which  the  will  of  tb» 
one  can  be  nnited  with  the  will  of  another  according  to  a  uiiivMrHl 
law  of  freedom,  and,  by  enforcing  these  conditions,  to  inaki-  «ure 
the  freedom  of  peraonality. 

From  tliis  principle  follows  analytically,  accordini;  to  lui&t'i 
deduction,  all  private  law,  public  law,  and  intcrnutional  law.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  principles  of  bis 
theory  of  morals  ai-e  everywhere  authoritative  in  this  con^^  ' 
Thus,  in  privatt!  law  it  is  a  far-re:u'liing  principle  —  eorn--  . 
to  the  calegurical  imperative  —  that  mau  must  never  l>e  used  u  a 
thing.  So,  too,  the  pcrial  law  of  the  stiite  is  grounded  not  by  tbit 
task  of  maintaining  the  state  of  right,  but  by  the  ethical  De 
of  retribution. 

Law  in  a  stJite  of  nature  is  therefore  valid  only  in  a  proris 
way;  it  is  completely,  or,  as  Kant  says,  peremptorily,  valid,  oulyl 
when  it  can  be  ceitaiidy  enforced,  that  is,  in  the  state.    The  supremsl 
rule  for  justice  in  the  state,  Kaut  £uds  iu  tlus^  that  nothing  ftbtrald] 
be  decreed  and  carried  out  which  might  not  have  Ijocd  rewilitHj 
upon  if  the  state  had  come  into  existence  by  a  contrwU.     Thi*  con-  j 
tract  theory  is  here  not  an  explanation  of  the  empirical  origin  oF  \ 
the  state,  but  a  norm  for  its  task.    This  norm  can  be  fulfilled  vidi  | 
any  kind  of  constitution,  provided  only  law  really  rules,  and  out 
arbitr.iry   caprice.      Its    realisation    is   surest   if    the   tlLToe   pabbo 
functions  of  legislation,  administration  and  judicial  procedure  at*  { 
independent  of  each  other,  and  if  the  legislative  power  is  or^gaiUMd  j 
in  the  "republican"-  form  of  the  representative  svHt^m.  —  a  prfrj 
vision  which  is  not  excluded  by  a  monarchical  executive.     It  is  imly 
by  this  means,  Kaut  thinks-,  that  tlie  freedom  of  the  individual  will 
be  secured,  so  far  as  this  can  exist  without  detriment  to  thn  fny^lom 
of  others;  and  not  until  all  states  have  a^lopted  this  constitution  can 
the  state  of  Nature  in  which  they  now  find  themselves  in  their  pela-  j 
tions  to  each  other,  give  place  to  a  state  of  law.     Then,  too,  the  Uw  I 
of  nations,  which  is  now  only  provisory,  will  become  "  peremptttrj." 

Upon  foundations  of  philosophy  of  religion  and  philosiiphy  of 
law  is  built  up,  finally,  Kanfs  theory  of  history}    This  tmik  fona 


*  Cf.  bpflidea  the  trentIsM  cltpd  on  pp.  417-422.  iltP  trcati^vM,  Jdm  of  n  rVrf- 
WTm/  HiHory  frvm  n  Cogniitpolitiral  Puiiit  v/  Vieie  (IT(J4j    [Ir.  l^   UuUe  ia 
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in  dependence  upon  the  theories  of  Kouaseuu  and  Herder,  a  dejwnd- 
encc  which  fuUowa  from  the  antithesis  between  those  authors. 
Kant  can  see  in  history  neitlicr  the  iiberriition  from  ^n  originally 
^ood  condition  of  tbe  Inuuan  rttee,  nor  the  necessary,  sulf-intelligible 
dev'elopment  of  man's  original  constitntion.  If  tliere  ever  was  a 
primitive  paradisiacal  stiite  of  humanity,  it  w;is  the  gtate  of  inno- 
cence iu  which  man,  living  trntirely  acconling  to  his  natural  impulses, 
iraA  a*  yet  entirely  unconscious  of  hi.s  ethical  task.  Tin-  bFijhtning 
•of  the  work  of  civilisation,  however,  was  possible  only  through  a  break 
vith  the  state  of  Nature,  since  it  was  in  connection  with  its  trans- 
gression that  the  moml  law  came  to  consciousness.  This  (theoret- 
ically iucumprehensible)  " S>^ail "  v>us  the  beginning  of  history. 
Ifatural  impulse,  previously  ethically  indiffereut,  now  became  evil, 
and  was  to  be  opiK>sed. 

Since  then  the  progress  of  hitttory  bas  consisted  not  in  a  groiclh  of 
human  hajipiness,  bitt  in  approximation  to  ethical  perfection,  aud  in 
the  extension  of  the  rule  of  ethical  freedom.  With  deep  earnestness 
Kant  takes  up  the  thought  that  the  develupuieut  of  civilisiitinn  suc- 
ceeds ouly  at  the  cost  of  individual  happiness.  He  who  tjikes  this 
latter  for  bis  standard  must  speak  only  of  a  retrogression  in  history. 
Tbe  more  oomplicated  relations  become,  the  more  the  vital  energy 
of  civilisation  grows,  by  so  much  the  mure  do  individual  wants 
increase,  aud  the  less  is  the  prospect  of  sittisfying  them.  Hut  just 
this  refutes  the  opinion  of  the  Enlight^^'ners,  as  if  happinnss  were 
luan's  vocation.  The  ethical  development  of  the  whole,  the  control 
of  practical  reason,  grows  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  empirical  satis- 
faction of  the  individual.  And  since  history  represents  the  onter 
social  life  of  humanity,  its  goal  is  the  completion  of  right  and  law, 
I  the  establishing  of  the  best  |Kjlitica]  constitution  among  all  petiples, 
I  per|>etual  i>eace  —  a  goal  whosfl  attainment,  as  is  the  case  witli  all 
udeiUs,  lies  at  an  infinite  distancs. 


§  40.  Natural  Parpoaiveneai. 


A.  StJidler,  lianC»  Ttienionie.    Berlin,  1874. 

II.  Cnben.  KghCs  BryrMndnng  dtr  .Ktthetik.    Borlln,  1890. 

[J.  11.  'I'uCiA,  The  Sourtt$  and  Development  ofKanVt  Teteologp.  Chicago,  1802,] 

I      By  his  sharp  formulation  of  the  antithesis  of  Nature  and  Free- 
donir  of  necessity  and  purposiveness  (or  adaptation  to  ends),  the 
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theoretical  aud  practical  reason  diverg^e  ho  widely  in  Kant's  systcn, 
that  the  unity  of  the  reason  seeuis  enilati^fereil.  The  criliKil  ])liil- 
uHUphy  neuds,  thoreloru,  in  a  iiiaiincr  that  pretigiirt^s  the  nietltoiltcal 
development  of  its  system,'  a  third  prineipie  that  shall  aCford  a  ileixt- 
itive  mediation,  and  in  which  the  syuthesifi  of  the  above  oppo$^ 
sliall  be  effected. 

1.  P»ychologicnUy,  the  sphere  in  which  this  problem  ia  to  be 
solved  can,  in  a(;uordiince  with  the  triple  division  ailopted  hy  K&nt 
(cl.  §  3C,  K),  be  only  iiiefacidty  of  feeling  or  '■  approvtd"  This,  in  [act, 
takes  an  intermediate  position  betweeu  ideation  and  desire.  Feeliuf 
01'  approval  prt'suppo&es  a  cojnplete  idea  of  the  object, — complete 
in  the  theoretical  sense,  —  and  sustains  a  aynthetin  relation  to  thii; 
and  this  Bi/nthvHts  as  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  ur  as  approral  w 
disniiproviil,  ahviiys  pxpresaea  in  aotnc  way  that  the  object  in  quci- 
tiun  is  I'elt  by  the  subject  to  bo  either  purpuvive,  i.e.  adapted  to  it» 
end,  or  not  to  the  purpose. 

The  standard  of  this  valuation  may  have  existed  beforehand  as  ft 
conscious  design,  forming  thus  a  case  of  intentional  volition,  juid  IB 
such  ojisrs  the  object.-}  are  ttirmcd  useful  or  injurious;  but  therwe 
also  feelings  which,  without  bein^  referred  to  any  couscioiis  purpoMi 
whatever,  chanicterise  their  objects  inimediately  as  agrteabU  ordb- 
agreeable,  and  in  these  also  n  deternunation  with  reference  to  ia 
end  must  be  somehow  authoritative. 

The  critique  of  the  reason,  &ccordiu($ly,  has  to  ask,  Aro  tlwre 
ffffimjif  u  priori,  or  ajtjrrritutlH  thit  have  uuiv?ri«d  ami  nt^-en/uin/  vaitd- 
ityf  and  it  is  cleni-  that  tUn  ch*i;isinn  upon  this  ease  ia  doiK-udrnt 
upon  the  nature  of  tlie  ends  which  determine  tlie  feelings  ud 
apprtivub  in  (piestion.  With  reffanl  tt)  the  purposes  of  th«  will,  thii 
question  hiui  Iwen  already  dci;idcd  by  the  Critique  of  the  PrtutiaU 
Heason;  the  only  end  of  the  conscious  will  which  hiui  a  prit^ 
validity  is  the  fulHlling  of  the  categorical  imporativo,  and  on  thit 
side,  therefore,  only  the  feelings  of  approval  or  disapproval  in  whirli| 
wc  employ  the  ethical  predinates  *'  good  ''  and  "  bad,"  can  be  regard^"! 
as  necessary  and  universally  valid.  Ftir  this  reason  the  new  pmb- 
leni  restrii'ts  itself  to  the  o  friori  (character  of  those  feelings  in 
which  no  eonseinus  pnrpose  or  design  precedes.  But  these,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  beginning,  are  the  feelings  of  the  i^aWr/u/ and  the 
Suhlime. 

2.  Kut  the  prolileiii  widens  upon  another  side,  when  we  take  intJ' 
consideration  tlic  togicul  functions  whinh  are  concernod  in  fcll  i«l- 
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ings  and  approvals.  The  judf^ents  in.  which  these  are  expressed 
CTideiitly  all  synthetic.  rreJicatea  such  as  agreeable,  useful, 
.utiful,  and  good,  are  not  analytically  contained  in  the  subject^ 
but  express  the  wortli  of  the  object  with  reference  to  an  end ;  they 
ftre  estimations  of  adiiptiitiou,  and  contain  iu  all  cases  the  anbor- 
(it'n»ti(mi  oj'the  object  to  its  eiid.  Now  in  the  psycholojjical  scheino 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Kant  desig- 
,xut«a  the  faculty  of  subsuming  tlie  particular  under  the  general  by 
the  name  JwJt^metU.  And  this,  too,  w;ls  ivgarded  as  playing  among 
thn  theoretical  functions,  also,  the  mediating  part  between  Reason 
and  Uuderstiinding,  in  such  a  sort  that  the  furmer  gives  [)rini'iples, 
the  latter  objects,  while  the  Judgment  performs  the  task,  of  applying 
the  principles  to  the  objects. 

But  in  its  theoretical  use  the  Judgment  is  analyticftli  Binco  it 
determines  its  objects  by  genenil  conceptions  aceurdiug  to  rules 
of  formal  logic ;  the  attainment  of  a  correct  conclusion  depends  only 
on  finding  the  appropriate  minor  for  a  given  major,  or  vice  vema, 
Jn  contrast  with  tliis  determining  <ludgnient,  which  thus  needs  no 
*•  Critifiue,"  Kant  sets  tlie  rejteding  Judgment,  iu  the  case  of  which 
the  synthesis  cnnsistH  jimt  iji  subordination  tu  an  end.  And  muTord- 
ingly  the  problem  of  the  Crititftte  of  the  Juihjtnent  takes  this  furmu* 
lation  :  la  U  a  priori  possible  to  judge  Nature  to  be  adapted  to  an  eudf 
£v^ently  this  is  the  highest  synthesis  of  the  critical  philoHophy; 
the  application  of  the  catfgoiy  of  the  practical  reason  to  the  object  of 
the  theoretical.  It  is  clear  fn^m  the  outset  that  this  application  itself 
r-an  Iw  neither  theoretical  nor  practical,  neither  a  knouring  nor  a 
willing:  it  is  only  n  looking  at  Xature  from  the  point  of  view  of  pur- 
poaiveneM  or  adaptation  to  ends. 

If  the  reflecting  Judgment  gives  to  this  contemplation  the  direc- 
tion of  judging  Nature  with  regard  to  her  adaptation  to  the  contem- 
|)lating  Rubjt^<'t  :ls  sutrli,  it  priHretNis  msthettcidlt/,  /.«.  having  regard  to 
our  modf  of  fcchng  or  sensibility;'  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  reganls 
Kature  as  if  she  were  puri^»osive  in  herself,  then  it  pro<!ee<ls  feleoloffi' 
eally  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  so  the  Critique  of  th^  Judfjment  is 
divided  into  the  luvcstigattuu  of  aesthetic  and  telvolugical  prob- 
lems. 

3.  Tn  the  first  part  Kant  is  primarily  concerned  to  separate  the 
aMtftetic  jndffvient  with  exactUL'ss  frnrn  the  kinds  of  judguienLs  of 
feeling  or  appn>val  which  border  upon  it  on  botli  sides,  and  to  this 
end  be  proceeds  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  feeling  of  the  &eaii<^ 


1  EM\\tiHilHi>\f»\t>ti»f  ;  thus  Katit  jiuiltlm  tils  ohango  Iu  tenuloology,  W.,  VIL 
S8  0.  ;  cf.  U.  m  I.  »ti<l  nluve,  p.  48:i  r. 
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JW.  The  beautiful  shares  with  the  good  the  a  priori  character,  bnt 
the  goud  is  that  which  agrees  with  the  end  presented  as  a  Donn  in 
the  moral  law,  while  the  beautiful,  on  the  contrarj',  pleases  wUAwl 
a  conception.  Fur  this  roasun,  also,  it  is  impossible  to  set  op  t 
uuiveraal  oriteriou  which  shall  coutaiu  a  coateut  according  to  wbwli 
beauty  shall  be  judged  with  logical  clearness.  An  aesthetic  doctrine 
is  impossible;  there  is  only  a  *' Critique  of  the  Taste"  that  is,  u 
investigatiou  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  a  priori  validity  of  lesthetic 
judgiiients. 

On  tho  other  hand,  the  beautiftil  shares  with  the  agreeAhle  its 
concept  ion  less  quality,  the  absence  of  a  conscious  standard  of 
judgment,  and,  therefore,  the  immediacy  of  the  imi>resBioa.  Bol 
the  distinction  here  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  agreeable  is  somethioi; 
individually  anrl  contingently  gmtifyiiig,  whereas  the  bcaiitifal 
forms  the  object  of  universal  and  necessary  pleasure.'  The  pnoci- 
pl©  that  there  is  no  disputing  over  tastes,  is  true  only  in  the  sense 
that  in  matters  of  taste  nothing  is  to  be  effected  by  proofs  with  con* 
ceptiotis,  but  this  does  nut  exclude  the  possibility  of  an  ujipeal  to 
universally  valid  feelings. 

Finally,  the  Imautiful  ilistinguishcs  itself  from  Vmth  the  good  »ni 
the  agreeable,  in  that  it  ia  the  object  of  a  crjmphtfly  disintenaltd 
pleumire.  This  appears  in  the  circumstance  that  the  empirical  traiitf 
of  its  object  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  for  the  fBathftia 
judgment.  The  hedonic  feelings  all  presuppose  the  material  presenee 
of  the  phenomena  which  excite  them  ;  ethieal  approval  or  disappronl 
concerns  jnst  the  realisation  of  the  moral  end  in  willing  and  arling; 
the  aesthetic  feelings,  on  the  contrary,  require  as  thoir  condition  % 
pure  delight  in  the  mere  repreeented  image  of  the  object,  ffheth**-r  the 
same  is  oljjectively  present  for  knowleilge  or  not.  The  Eestbtftic  li/« 
lacks  the  power  of  the  feelings  of  personal  weal  and  woe,  just  is  it 
lacks  the  earnestneaa  of  a  universally  worthy  work  for  ethical  eDds; 
it  is  the  mere  play  of  ideas  in  the  iinagiuation. 

Such  a  delight  which  relates  iwt  to  the  object,  but  only  to  the 
ifiioge  oftheobjfct,  cannot  concern  the  objective  material  of  the  objwti 
- — for  this  always  stands  iu  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  subjitft 
—  but  only  the  form,  in  which  the  object  is  presented  to  the  mind; 
and  in  this,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  ia  to  lie  sought  the  ground  of  the 
a  priori  synthesis  which  belongs  to  the  lEsthetie  judgments.  Ths 
]mrpoBiveness  of  aesthetic  objects  cannot  consist  in  their  ad<aptatioD 
to  some  interest  or  other  j  it  can  be  only  in  their  adaptation  to  the 


I 
I 
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^  Cf.  F.  BlPiscke,  Kant^f  UHtrrnehfutHmj  ties  SfJionftt  rom  A«ifm*km*n 
(StmwibiLrgi  1KK0),  wht^n*  the  un.il')f;y  to  Uil'  jmlfpnBiibi  of  jurccption  and  of 
experioncu  is  viiiphasittcil. 
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|«nowiug  Forms,  by  the  aid  of  which  thoyaro  imaged  in  the  mind. 
[■But  the  faculties  which  are  active  iu  presenting  every  object  are 
fcensibility  and  understanding.  The  fmlliuj  of  beauty  arises,  there- 
l^ore,  in  connection  with  tliose  objects  iu  the  upprehension  of  which 
lin  the  imagination  sensibility  and  undei-sUtuding  co-operate  in 
L3i&rmonious  manner.  Such  objects  are  purposive  with  regard  to 
P'tbeir  working  upon  our  ideational  activity,  and  to  this  relates  the 
disinterested  delight  which  manifests  itself  in  the  feeling  of  their 
beauty.' 

But  tliis  relation  to  the  formal  principles  of  objective  ideation 
[  has  its  ground,  not  in  merely  individtial  activities,  hut  in  the 
)  "consciousness  in  general,"  iu  tlie  "  supersensuous  substrate  of 
bomanity."  On  this  account  the  feeling  of  a  fitness  or  purposive- 
■  aefis  of  objects  with  reference  to  this  consciousness  in  general  is 
tivenaliy  eommunicable.  though  not  cajiable  of  proof  by  coneep- 
I  tiouBt  and  from  this  is  explained  the  a  priori  character  of  the 
sthetic  jndgmentji. 

4-  While  the  "undesigned  fitness"  or  ai)propriateDess  of  the 
beautiful  is  thus  set  in  relation  with  the  working  of  the  object  upon 
the  cognitive  functions.  Kant  conceives  the  nature  of  the  aubtime 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  adaptation  of  the  working  of  the  object 
to  the  relation  between  the  sensuous  and  supersensuous  parts  of 
human  miture. 

Wliile  the  beautiful  signifies  a  delightful  rest  in  the  play  of  the 
knowing  faculties,  the  impression  of  the  sublime  is  effected  through 
the  medium  of  a  painful  feeling  of  inadequacy.  In  the  presence  of 
the  immeasurable  gn^atness  or  uveriwwering  might  of  objects,  we 
tbe  inability  of  our  sensuous  [lerceptton  to  master  them,  as  an 
^t/f/pntf^on  and  a  casting  down ;  but  thn  su|iersensuotis  ]>ower  of 
our  reason  raises  itself  ab()ve  this  our  sensuous  insufficiency.  If 
here  the  imagination  has  to  do  only  with  extt^nsive  magnitudes, — 
the  mathematiL-ally  sublime,  —  then  the  firmly  shaping  activity  of 
the  theoretiiral  reason  gains  the  victory ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  to  do  with  the  relations  of  power,  —  the  dynamically  sublime,  — 
then  the  sujieriurity  of  our  moriiL  worth  to  all  the  i>ower  of  Nature 
comes  to  consciousness.  In  Ixith  cases  the  discomfort  over  our  sen- 
suous inferiority  is  richly  outweighed  and  overcome  by  the  triumph 
of  our  higher  rational  character.     And  since  this  is  the  appropriate 


1  [A  fnmmftnt  piihliAherl  hy  R'^kVp  In  hts  I^tM  Bh'uur  an*  fCant*s  A'tirJUaat 
(B.  II.  p  112)  kIiowk  lliat  Ktint  ;it  imt*  litiii*  rnitiu'Cti-il  tliiK  aiUjiLitlon  with  the 
pnycbriU^fi'al  ftiid  physio loyical  rono-pti-iii  of  »  ireiH-ral  ftinhenince  nf  life, 
wltcUii'T  through  titr  ]W>n-4i'>i  or  ihrmigh  the  piiw  of  intcllcctuiU  focullies.  Cf. 
J.  H.  Tufla,  op.  rit.,  p.  Sii  f.] 
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relation  of  the  two  siiles  of  ovir  being,  these  objects  have  an  ox&lliuft 
"  subliming^'  effet'tj  ajui  produce  the  feeling  of  a  delight  of  the  reajwu, 
aiid  this  feeling,  agaiu,  because  it  Is  Itased  only  ujjou  the  relation  of 
our  idcatiuuai  Kurms,  \s  univertiaily  uummuiiicable  aud  of  a  prioii 
operation. 

0.  Kant's  ffisthetic  theory,  accordingly,  in  spito  of  its  "sobji 
tivu  "  point  of  duparture,  takes  esseutially  the  course  of  an  expluii 
tton  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  Xaiure;  and  determifiefi 
samfi  through  thfi  relation  of"  the  ideational  FonnH.  HeuM  tbt' 
]iliik)soptR!r  tin(]»  pure  beauty  only  where  the  iKHthetic  jnilgmuit 
relubai)  Hulely  to  forms  that  have  no  meaning.  Where  with  ibe 
delight  there  is  mingled  a  regard  for  the  meaning  of  the  form*  foe 
any  norm  whatever,  however  indL'tiuite,  there  we  have  dependfttt 
beauty.  Tliis  appears  everywhere  where  the  aisthetic  judgmeut  ii 
directed  toward  oi)jects  in  which  r.ur  thought  puts  a  referenoe  to  a 
end.  Such  norms  of  dcpeudeut  beauty  rise  necessarily  aa  sooB  wvf 
contemplate  in  tb<?  inrliviibial  plienomenon  the  relation  to  the  dass 
whiirh  it  rB]iri'sent-fl.  There  is  no  norm  of  beauty  for  laniUt^Apei. 
arabesques,  or  Howci-s,  but  there  may  be  such  perhaps  for  the  hi^er 
types  of  the  organic  world.  Sucli  norms  are  ttisthetie  ideaiSf  and  tU 
true  ideal  of  the  sesthetic  judgment  is  man. 

The  presentation  of  the  ideal  is  art,  the  power  of  eesthetic  prodQ^ 
tioft.  liLit  while  this  in  a  fum  tion  of  miin  which  is  jterformetl  wiUi 
referenoe  to  an  end,  its  product  will  make  the  impression  of  the  be»u* 
tifut  only  when  it  appears  as  undesigned,  disinterested,  and  tnw 
from  the  attempt  tu  represent  a  conception,  as  is  the  case  with  tb« 
beauty  of  Nature.  Technical  art  produces  structures  curresjKitidia; 
to  definite  ends  according  to  rules  and  designs,  —  stmcturvs  which 
are  adapted  to  satisfy  definite  interests.  Fine  art  mxifii  work  a\^*n 
the  feeling  as  does  a  jmrposeless  product  of  Nature;  it  mii&t  "W 
able  to  bo  regarded  as  NHture." 

This,  thtii-efnre,  is  the  secret  of  artistic  creation,  and  the  rhai 
istic  element  in  it,  viz.  that  the.  mind  which  builds  with  a  purii 
works,  nevertheless,  in  the  aaine  way  as  Nature,  which  builds  witJh 
otit  designs  and  disinterestedly.  The  great  artist  docs  not  er«U* 
according  to  general  rules;  he  creates  the  rules  themselves  io  Ins 
involuntary  work;  he  is  original  and  prototypal.  Oeniut  lA  an  i'^■ 
tvtli^nce  that  works  like  2ii^fUure.  ^_ 

In  tlie  realm  of  man's  rational  activity  the  desired  synthesis  ol| 
frr'frduiu  anil  tnitnre.  of  purposiveness  anil  necessity,  of  jkraciieid  niwl 
tlieuretieal    function,   is   thou    repre.sHnted   by    genius,   whieh  wi< 
undesigning  piir|ktsivene5S  or  approjiriateDeBS  creates  tlie  work 
fine  art. 


16t  "I* 
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W   6.   Id  the)  Critiqae  of  the  Tvlfotitgical  Judgment  tlie  must  prumi- 
%eiit  task  is  to  establish  tlio  rvltituuis  wljicb,  fruiu  the  puiuts  of  view 

etransrendcntal  idealism,  exist  Viotwppn  th**  scientitic  explanation 
Nature  and  the  con  siii  era  Lion  of  the  adaptittiwu  that  dKells  within 
Tier.  The  theortf  ofwitnrul  Kifm-v  can  in  all  lines  be  only  tHtxhnnicQi. 
"End'*  {Zirfck)  is  not  a  outegory  or  a  constitiitivn  principle  of 
objentive  knowledge:  all  explanation  uf  Nature  uousists  in  puiuting 
out  the  rauBul  necessity  with  which  one  pheninn^'iion  produces 
anothor ;  a  phenonu-nnn  ran  iu>ver  l)e  made  int(*lli,^iUle  by  emf>hasis- 
ing  iu  :ulnptation  or  fitness.  8uch  *'  lazy  "  t^looloj^y  is  the  death  of 
all  plulortophy  of  Nature.     The  appivhensiou  of  purpoMveuess  can, 

rer»*fore,  never  prnfi\ss  tt)  Im  an  :ict  of  knowledge. 
Uut|  on  the  other  hand,  the  st;ind[K>int  of  the  mechanioal  explana- 
tion of  Natmr  Wiinhl  j^ive  us  the  rijjht  to  completely  r<^ject  tehndu^fi- 
cal  t*on«idemtion  of  Nature,  only  in  ease  we  were  in  a  jMwitioii  to 
make  intelligible  with  the  uid  of  scientitic  coiieejitinns  the  whole 
8jstrni  of  exiterienee,  even  to  the  last  remnant,  in  principle  at  least 
But  should  points  l>e  found  when'  scieiititin  theory  m  inadequate  for 
■lie  explauntioQ  of  the  given  uniterial,  not  Indeinl  on  account  of  the 
^lIuited  nature  of  the  innterial  hitherto  available  in  humaD  experi- 
ence, but  on  account  of  tlie  [H-nnanent  form  of  the  principle  which 
detiTuiiues  thi»  niat4'ri:i.l,  then  in  these  points  the  po.HKihility  of 
supplementing  our  knowledge  liy  a  ti^leological  consitleration  must 
be  couwded,  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  np]>ears  that  that  which  is 
mechanically  inexplicable  makes  u}>on  us  the  inevitable  impi-ession 
of  the  pur|to8ive.  (Critical  t*?le«logy  can,  therefore,  concern  only  the 
limiliftg  routrjttionn  of  thf  mer/ttinicut  exjtfo nalion  of  Nnture, 

The  ItrMt  of  these  is  Life.     A  nieehanieal  explanution  of  the  organ- 
ism has  nut  only  not  yet  Kucet^exled,  but  it  is,  aceonling  to  Kant, 
impossible  in  principle.    All  life  can  be  explained  only  through 
other  life.     We  are  to  understand  the  individual  functions  of  organ- 
iiinis  through  the  mechanical  connection  of  their  partn  with  each 
other  luid  with  the  environment;  but  we  shall  always  be  obliged  to 
Lbring  into  our  aeoonnt  the  peculiar  nnture  of  orgiuiised  matter  and 
Hts  capacity  of  reaction.  ;ifl  a  factor  incapable  of  further  reduction. 
An  archteologist  of  Nature  may  traoe  Vack  the  genealogy  of  life,  the 
origination  of  one  spM-ies  from  another  aeconling  to  meclkanical  prin- 
fcipl**s  as  far  as  j»ossibIc; '  ht-  will  always  be  obliged  to  stop  with  an 
originul  or^nninatlon  which  he  cannot  explain   through   the  mere 
mechanism  of  inorganic  matter. 


>  Tb*  (Mjiaiurns.  in  which  Kiint  anticipnted  th?  t&tter  lb«ory  of  desoent,  are 
illectcd  in  Kr.  Schulltr.  A'i«r  uml  nnnnti  (Aena,  1974). 
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This  exptauation  is  impossible  bevauBe  the  e&Beutial  nature  of 
orgatiif^m  is,  tliat  tlie  whole  is  tleterniiued  by  tho  parts  just  aa  the 
part  is  (Ifitermined  hy  the  whule,  —  tliat  every  member  is  buth  camBJ 
and  effect  of  the  whule.  This  reciprocal  muiaUti/  is  incompi 
sible  mechanically:  the  orgjiiiism  is  the  miraelo  in  the  Wi>rH  <i 
experience.'  It  is  just  this  iuter-i-elated  play  of  furms  and  ft 
whieh  in  the  organism  makes  the  impre»si*fn  of  tJte  /wrpwiw,  or 
ailaptation  to  an  eiul.  Thpriifows  the  t«leological  view  of  01^1151 
is  necesAitr;/ and  univer.siiili/  valid.  Hut  it  must  nover  profess  to 
anything  els*'  than  a  mode  of  eousiderution.  Thought  mnst  wrtt 
Iw  siitifitied  with  this  in  an  individual  case;  but  the  insight  intothii 
purposeful  m^tivity  must  r:ith«r  servo  as  a  heunJitic  pritieiplf  for 
seelting  out  the  meehanieal  connectious  by  which  ttus  purpa«(nl 
vitality  realises  itself  in  e^wdi  iiaiticular  case. 

7.  A  second  limit  of  tho  knowledge  of  Nature  Kant  designata 
hy  the  name  of  the  Specijication  of  Nature.  From  pure  reason  ari» 
the  general  Forms  of  the  uniformity  of  Nature  [i.e.  causality,  elc], 
Init  only  these.  Tlie  ptirticutar  lawn  of  Nature  do  indeed  raiqe 
themselves  beneath  those  general  laws,  but  do  not  follow  from  then. 
Their  particular  content  is  only  empirical,  i.e.  from  the  standpoiot 
of  pure  reason  it  is  contingent,  and  has  only  the  force  and  validity 
of  an  actual  matter  of  fuc;t,-  [not  that  of  a  priori  necessity].  It  is 
never  to  be  understood  why  there  is  just  this  and  not  some  other 
content.  But  at  the  same  time,  this  pai'ticnlar  aspect  of  Natun 
proves  completely  puqmsive ;  on  the  one  liand,  with  reference  to 
our  kiiuwledge,  since  the  wnalth  of  the  matter  of  fact  in  our  eiperi- 
ence  shows  iteelf  to  be  adapted  to  be  ordered  under  the  a  pHofi 
Forms  of  exi>erience,  —  and  on  the  otlier  band,  as  purposive  in  itsflf, 
also,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  varied  multiplicity  of  the  given  6U 
together  to  form  &  concrete  world  of  reality,  which  is  objecti 
unitary. 

In  this  lie  the  reasons  a  priori  for  reyarding  Naiure  as  a 
from  the  point  of  vieio  nf  pnr^mftivetteiis,  and  for  seeing  in  the  vtSt 
mechanism  of  her  causal  connections  the  realising  of  a  tupreme  nd 
of  reason.  But  in  acconlance  with  tho  priutaey  of  the  prarti'^ 
reason,  this  end  can  be  none  other  than  the  vioittl  law,  and  thus 
telcologieal  consideration  issues  in  the  moral  faith  in  the  din: 
world-order. 

Finally,  if  wo  consider  Nature  aa  purpnsive,  in  the  sense  that  in 

>  Cf.  above,  p,  tSn. 

*  Ke^re  Kant  yoms  nn  in  an  extremely  intorpfuJnK  manner  to  thf>  lat««t  Rpm- 
laUona  of  the  Lt-ibnizian  Monadi>lngy  ;  cf.  alKtvi>,  |i.  *ih  [cf.  further  on  thiitio>latj 
Ueber  eiw  E»tdechtny,  etc.,  and  J.  Uvwe)',  LeibniM'n  A>i«  £:$mgn,  LmI  ctu£ 
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it  the  uiiirersal  Forms  and  the  particular  contents  completely  har- 
monise with  each  other,  then  the  divine  mind,  as  the  reason  which 
crt>at<'8  the  content  at  tlie  same  time  with  its  Forms,  appears  as 
intellectual  perception  or  iutuitive  uuderatanding.^  In  this  conception 
the  ideas  of  the  three  Critiques  run  together. 


1  Criti'tHf  of  Judg.,  §  77.    Cf.  U.  Thiele,  KatU^s  InteUectwUe  Ansehauung 
fUalle,  1U70). 
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THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF    IDEALISM. 

R.  Ilayiu,  Die  nnaantuichr.  Schutf.     Berlin,  1870. 
[A,  SeUi,  Front  h'ant  to  Utgal.    I^jnJ.  1882.] 

Thb  development  of  the  princiiples  won  by  Kant,  to  the  ooupcv* 
hcnsive  RyRtrnis  of  German  [philosophy,  tuok  plac*  uikUt  the  co- 
operation of  very  ilitTcivul  kituts  of  circumstaueea.  Kxtern&Ily,  it 
waa  of  primary  iiuportanee.  that  tbe  doctrine  of  oritiei»ia,  after 
at  first  expprii'iKMng  tlu;  fortune  of  being  neglected  and  inisundKh 
8to<Mi,  was  first  raised  jvs  h  standard  by  the  bnuiiiig  spiritA  of  th« 
University  of  Je.fux^  and  made  the  eentre  of  a  brilliant  teaching 
activity.  But  in  this  liiy  tho  iinrtlemeiit  to  build  out  a  unified  luul 
iiupreissive  syMem  ofin.ttrtirtioH,  the  fonndationa  of  whirh  Kant  hiul 
laid  by  a  careful  separation  and  fine  arrangement  of  pbilogopbiAil 
problems.  The  systematic  impulse  ruled  philosophical  tliougbl  it 
no  period  so  encrgetioally  as  at  this,  and  this  was  due  in  good  part 
to  tht!  desires  of  an  audience  iu  a  Kiate  of  high  and  mauy-flided 
excitement,  wlitch  demande<l  from  the  teacher  a  complete  scien^ 

Hut  in  deiui  iiliihtsophy  found  it-self  close  by  Weimar,  th«  r«i- 
deuce  of  Goethe,  -awX  tlie  main  literary  city  nf  Germany.  In  eoiutant 
personal  contact,  jwetfy  a»(i  pftihmphif  mntnally  stimulated  eac! 
otlier,  and  after  S<'hiller  had  ji  lined  the  tlioughts  of  the  two,  their 
iuteniction  became  constantly  mure  lutlmate  and  deep  with  Uwi 
ra]iid  forward  movement. 

A  third  factor  was  of  a  purely  pliilnso)>hic:il  nature.  A  rcunri 
dcnee  that  was  ricli  in  results  willed  that  just  at  the  time  when  thi 
Critique  of  Iteason  of  the  "all-crushing"  Konigsbet^er  began 
break  its  path,  the  most  firmly  articulated  and  most  influential  ol 
all  metapbysi<:al  systems,  the  ty|m  of  "dogmatism,"  be<'ainf  know 
in  Germany  —  Spitiozism.  Through  the  strife  l)etween  Jarohi  an 
Mpndelsftohn,  which  related  to  Lossirig's  attitude  to  Spinnayi,  tli 
latter's  doctrine  wa^i  brouglit  into  the  most  lively  interest,  and  th 
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in  spite  of  the  deep  opposition  which  prevails  lietwcen  the  twc^ 
Kant  and  Spinoza  became  the  two  poles  alK>ut  which  the  thought 
of  the  following  generation  moved. 

The  produiniuauee  of  the  Kautiuu  influence  may  be  obiefly  recog- 
nised iu  tlint  the  coiiinu>ii  charaeter  of  »U  these  Rystt^niH  Ih  itinnlivm  ;* 
they  all  develop  out  of  the  aiitagunisUc  thoughts  wljicli  wm'u  inter- 
woven in  Kant's  treatment  of  the  concpptt'on  thin^in-itwlf.  After 
a  short  timv  of  oriticiil  heaitati'iu,  Fichte,  Schvllhuj,  and  i/w/r/  took 
tin*  lead  in  the  unresting  effort  to  undeitittLnd  the  world  us  a  System 
o/BeoMn.  Over  against  the  bold  energy  of  metaphysical  ai)ecula* 
tioD  of  these  tliiiikers,  which  was  extended  by  numerous  dis(*iples 
to  a  many -col  oiireil  variety,  there  ap[iears  in  nicu  like  ScMtfieniuicher 
and  Serbari  the  Kantian  reminder  of  the  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  motive  uiifohled  in  the 
eoustruction  of  a  Mftajthtf^ie^  nf  the  Jrrnthuai  in  Seheilim/s  later 
doctrine,  aiid  with  Scho/ieuhuiifii'. 

Oonimon  to  all  these  svKtems,  however,  is  the  all-sidedncKs  of 
philosopliicul  iut<'re«t,  the  wt-alth  of  creative  tliouglita,  the  fineness 
of  feelinj;  for  the  needs  of  modern  culture,  aitd  the  victorious  power 
of  an  elaboration  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  principle,  of  the  his- 
torical material  of  ideas. 

Th«  CriOtfUf  of  thf  Pitrf  Hfnaon  fniinil  little  r»gftnt  at  flnt,  mhI  then  laU>r 
vfoU'iit  *'|i|Ki»jlin|i.  I')!*-  iniwt  iiiiportiint  iiii|«'tus  U\  thw  waj*  i;iv»-ii  by  Krifdricli 
llcliihrh  Jacobl  (174.'{-)Kiti,  finnlly  I'reMulL'iit  of  tlic  Miuiirji  Ai-mli-tny).  IIU 
OUkill  lri'»tinf  Wafm  tlu'  tiUr,  fUiritl  Uunte  iihrr  f/?n  (iliiHlitH,  mlfr  IitfitliHinn* 
tmd  H'nllnnn*  (I7S71  ;  in  atlditinii  tn  tliiK  l\w  tresliHV  l>t>rr  Han  Vntt-rn'-hmfn 
diM  hrittcitrmu*  <fi'r>  Veraunft  tu  V^fftnndf  tn  tirfnfffH  {M^Hi.  The  trt-ntiKe 
run  tf^A  ffi'tUiichru  Diuttfu  uml  ihrrr  Offrtt^Htruntj  (IHIl)  WM  tlirorb-d  unilMt 
Schvllitiu.  t'f.  lilsu  IiIh  iiiinidtirtioti  III  ttiH  |))iiloA<ipl))i'Al  wriiiti^n  in  Lli4«  m>coikI 
Tolntnc  of  thf  roniplpie  wliti-iti  (OvoU,,  1^'ijiK.  IMI-i-IM'^ri).  IIm  niiiin  illw*i|ilM 
WM  Kr.  Kttppfta  ("ITTft-lWiM  ;  pitrsutlnHtf  lim  ItVu^nii  li^r  /'A(7'iin>/»/ii>.  Xnn-ra- 
ber^,  IHlli ;  fff.  iin  hlin  tliPArt.  A*,  by  NV.  Winilellmnd  In  Kritrh  w.  (ifuhfr'n  Knr.), 

A»  furtlitr  (ipjh^iii'iilM  (if  KhiiI  an-  U)  Ih*  nanus)  <i<>(t.|iil)  Krititt  Schuls« 
f  17rtt-l(«At),  the  niiUior  t*i  Iht'  annnyiunuit  wriliuR.  ^Kn^'iiftifinHM  i"I-t  iihrr  die 
Fitnilamt.Hif.  ttrr  Kin»nUarphUf)wnpht>  ( ITfi  I.  and  of  n  h'rttik  drr  thtorfttfchen 
fhihiMu/iitie  i^MAiulmrif.  IHIl);  -i-  (I-  Hamaim  (cf.  aIhiv-i*,  p.  iilO),  whone 
'•rarww'*   of  lite  Crittqve  was  first  printed  io  IWI  in  RelnhoUt**  BrUrdfftn, 


'  rrf>t  H  Ih'  r»'inarkc-I  lu-n-  lat  tlu'  miiM-t  that  not  only  tlie  main  m-rles  of  ijte 
drvelnpnifHt  from  Rvinhold  to  Kicliu-,  SchelluiK.  Kmutir,  Sclili'U-ruiat-liiT.  oiid 
Hcgi'l  is  Idf'nilatic.  Iiut  atso  tlie  m-tIcs  wUiuli  lit  usunlly  uppnned  lu  tlits,  llcrlmrt 
and  .Vlmpt-iihanor,  In  m  far,  tlint  Ik.  as  h\  •'idt-u)i»m"  Is  undcretood  the 
dinMiliitioii  >>r  ri'Holulioii  ( Ai^ttonuny)  of  lUt*  world  uf  i-xpirivtice  ui  the  proc«aa 
of  cotiKriou-iif^M.  Ilt'rKirt  and  Schoitenhaucr  an*  "  idcaiu'tjf"  in  thf  jtanie 
HpJtrt^  a>i  Kuni;  they  ixwil  iIiiiipB-ln-llifmB*'lvf«,  but  llu-  w.irld  of  the  iil'IIkm 
is  ti'  lln-m  ditto  a  ■•  plii'iiniufiion  of  i-oiinriouMii'MM."  With  Scbui^-ulmutT  ifals 
15  UH((wlly  noi«*d.  Willi  HcrliaH.  on  the  cnnlrary,  the  circuiuntAiicc  llint  he 
cahfd  tho  Uiinffvin-Uiotnu'lvtH  "  Ronls"  { Rftilfit) ,  in  connrction  with  the  fact 
that  for  entirely  other  rcatton*  he  op|H->si.'d  the  Kjchte-llepel  Hn«  of  thoojcht, 
hAA  Ird  lo  (Ik;  coinpU-iely  di.«torle<l  tmd  mielt^flinx  mode  of  vxprcMlou  which 
buit  nin  thnuiffh  all  pn'viotut  t<>xl-hookii  nf  the  luRtory  of  phil'itophy,  of  terming 
hu  duotriue  *'  realism,"  utiU  him  in  opposition  to  Uie  *'  idealistn  "  a  "  realhtU" 
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and  G.  Herder  iti  his  treatisn,   Veraand  und  VemHnJt^  eine  Meiakritik  nr 

Krirlk  dtr  in'tun  Vfrimnfi  n7Hfl>.  also  (n  ih-    h'nUiijinir.  IK'tO. 

Ja)!- Si^;.  Beck  [  n''l-lH42  ;  Kinziy  miiylirher  Mnwlpunkt,  aus  trtlrh^m  Ar 
kritiKrbr  I'/iihiHufhitf  beurlhfiU  \renlcH  lauits.  Ilifm,  171*(()  worked  nn'rc  pwi 
tiv(>ly  in  the  tlevelupment  of  v\w  Kantiun  (liH'triiic,  as  did  ilImi  Siiloiiiou  MitmoB 
(died  lH^)l^;  V^'.raurh  finer  Tranf!iceniifntali>hiloii»}*hie,  HKO ;  Versufk  f\mn 
Tifvifii  Itityik,  l7iM  ;  Die  Kalrgftrfn  iWh  AriRiuUlt*,  I7W4;  cf.  J.  WiUe,  A  Jf.. 
Berlin,  lb?'!). 

In  .Ifiiu  the  Kantian  philosophy  wiia  IntrLiduct-d  by  I'rofeRsor  Erfa.  Bdradd; 
itJt  luiiiii  or^iiAii  wiuf  tlif  AlUjrmrine  tJtd'rtttiirztituttf/.  vrhich  apiM-arLi)  there kIlci 
I78ii,  t'iliU:<l  by  Srliiitz  mid  Iliifrlaiid,  'Vhv  tirv:iU~m  .sntri-ss  fur  i-xlfiidmc  ih» 
diictriiif  itf  C'rilti-isTit  wns  ^:iiiii-d  liy  K.  L.  Reitihold'H  ttrif/i-  iilit^  tUr  kamtvtht 
1'hiloiK.tp/fif,  which  (:r«t.  ii[>[H'jirt.'d  in  Wi^hni'lV  Ift'it-^rhrr  Sirrkttr  (I7i«)j. 

'Vhv  Konie  author  bcgiiia  aIho  ilie  sevit^s  o!  i-e-«haplt)p«  and  irausfoniutiow 
of  tlur  d.iclriue.  Karl  IrfOtih.  Keiuhold  {U^iii-XhT'i ;  fled  from  the  ctoiflUf  (tf 
the  liamiihite.H  in  Vienna;  17HW,  I'r<»ff«sor  in  Ji-nii ;  from  I71t4  l*rofr*iMir  in 
Kiel)  wmk'  I'l-iKurh  einer  uerifn  Tbforie  des  men»rhiirhtn  Vor»t«llMitjjmfrmA- 
yi-ni  (.Jena,  17H«)  and  DiUf  Fitfidavifitt  des  phUomphifchrn  Wtsurni  (171*1). 
Ijitcr.  aiU't  many  chaii^'ct;  in  liir)  btatidpoint,  ho  fell  into  fanttutticulucas  ud  WH 
forgitUcn.  Ili:4  u■aclun^  prt'di-nted  in  hiH  .lena  period  gave  in  (-nidu  outDnn 
a  MU|M]rt)i:ial]y  t<yf«teinittic  I'XpOHUion,  whicli  Hoon  Iwranie  Lite  A<^li(M>t-8yf(t''(]i  "1 
the  "KnntianK."  To  tear  from  forget ruhieiw  the  names  vt  these  uiuueciu* 
men  id  not  for  this  place. 

Much  fitifr,  richer,  and  more  independent  wui  the  work  which  Vt.  SchlUei 
ga.vH  to  K:int'a  ideoH.  Of  hiii  philosojihiral  wrlLinG:i4  aru  here  priiii'tjiiilly  \a>  ir 
naiiu-il  On  tir-trf  and  IHtjnil-n,  M%\\  On  ttir  >'<ii^ditae,  I7ti-*J ;  L'-tfj-m  w/h'm  (** 
Aia(kelieal  EdHfJillon  of  Muh,  ITl(i>;  (M  .\aivf  and  Sentimental  /*w/fy,  IT*i 
[KnK-  ti*-  Holm  LLhrary  1.  In  adtlition  to  these  the  philosophical  poetuH  ^tu.'b  u 
Dif  KiiHUChr,  Uhnl  una  /.p'wn,  and  ihti  correspondence  wiUi  Konier.  (mwUh', 
and  \V.  V.  IlujnholdL.  Cf.  K.  Tnniaw'hek,  Srh.  in  M-iiwra  VrrhfdtKiMt  nr 
Wi»s«n»ch'fft,  Vienna.  \Wi\  K.  Twetiieu,  Sch.  in  tfinrm  VerhdltaigM  xvr  Wit- 
getutrha/t,  Berlin,  1*W  ;  Kiuio  Fischer,  Sch.  ah  Philo$oi>h,  2d  ed.,  I«(H ;  Ft. 
Uehi^rwHg,  Srh..nfB  IliKtttrti-nr  uad  PhiloKiiiih^  puh.  by  Rniw^h,  I^iptt.  18M. 

Johann  <iotrlieb  Plchte,  horn  ]7't2,  at  Rammenau  In  Lusaiia,  ^dnetud  ii  I 
the  *'  I'rinoes'  .Vhool"  at  Pfona  and  at  the  University  of  .lena.  aftir  be  M 
experieiioed  many  ohan^eji  of  fortune  as  a  private  te-acbfr  and  had  hrciMot 
fumoiis  iiy   his  Krilik  idler   Offt^tdmrung,  which  apijeart^    by   ehunce  tlHiny- 
mously,  and  was  uitlverBally  aKerlt>ed  tu  Kant  (1703),  was  trailed  in  17M,  who* 
living  in  Xnrich,  Ui  become  Keiiihold's  xuct^DHoras  ProfeMor  at  Jena.    Att*t% 
hrilliaiit  activity  there,  he  w.'Im  dinmi^rittd  in  171)0,  nn  aiTeount  <if  the  '-aLhnbo 
amtroversy  "  (cf.  his  Apt^llnthm  n/i  dati  Puldicuvt  and  the  Hirictitliehe  rinn* 
toortvngsurhiijt),  and  went  to  Iterlla,  where  hu  came  into  connei-iinn  with  ita 
KouanticistH.    In  INKi  he  was  fur  a  time  assigned  tu  tliL-  ITnivemity  n(  Krlangai; 
in  IftOtl  he  went  U*  Ktinigsbery,  and  then  relumed  to  Berlin,  where  In  ihe  wiata 
of  1807  to  1808  be  delivered  the  JiedfH  an  dit^  deutaehe  .Vn/ion.     At  tb«>  nevly  I 
founded  Ueriiii  I'liiversity  h«  acu-d  a^  rmfeiwor  and  as  the  first  Revtor.    ItaJ 
ilifd,  IBH,  of  lnwpitul  fever.     IIIk  main  wntingH  an*  fJrundlaffe  tirr  goMWii 
W\9ne.Hsrhnftsle_hr^,   1704  ;    Orundrias  rfw  Eigenthumlifhen   der    \\'i»»tn»eX9^\ 
tehrp,  ni'O  [iliese  two,  topether  with  other  minor  works,  are   traniiUl^^l 
A.  E.  Kroeser,  under  the  title  77ic  iS'rrVjio-  of  KHOtrlMt/e,  I,ond.  1889]  ;  ,Vof« 
rrrht,  VW  [tr.  by   A.   K.   KncKPr.    7'f>e   Srifnre  of  Highlit.   Loud.    \*f^]\  H 
two  Introii'trtions  t't  the  WiMte nucha ftnUhre.  1707  ;   Sj/vtem  der  Sitteulehre,  I'V'' 
Die   Sentimmua^  dee  M'nitrhen^   lyiK) ;    Uer  ijeaehhtMeue   U'tndrituitti'it, 
I'eher  dn»  Wfveh  iten  tUhhrteu,  Iflflft;  QmndsUge-  drs  gt-nrntr^'trtiffen  Zeitttlttr 
1806;  Antrn'ji ling  z rim  aeligrn  Lehen,  180A  fof  the  laMt  five  all  but  the  neroii 
are  trans,  by  \V.  Smith,  Firhte^A  rnpular  H'orJtj*,  Txind.  !8Sft.     There  ur  al« 
translations  and  criticisms  in  Jo»r.  *>f  Spee.   Phil.^  ;  Works,  8  voln,.  Berlin 
1840  f. ;  I'ost.  works,  S  vols.,  Uonn,  lKa4  ;  Life  and  f^nrrettjmndrnre,  SuUhocb 
1H30;   Corre^ondenae  ttith  Si-helling.  U'ips.  IbWl;  cf.  J.  11.  Luvn;  Hie   Iltiln 
Fiehte't,  Stntt^irt,  18R2  ;  K.  A<lnniMon../'>pA/'<,  lx)nd.  1K81  ;  [uLso  art.  in  £■ 
Brit.;  C.  C.  Even-tt,  /YcA/<'«  Science  of  Knowledge,  Chicago.  ltt»3]. 
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Prieilrich  Wlllielin  JoiMpli  SobelUng,  bom,  1776.  st  I^ennlwrg  in  Wllrti'in. 
berfT.  cmnc  Ut  lA'iiwtic  in  IVlNt  ntUT  tii.s  niuoatioii  in  Ttiliinetrn.  wiu«  miuU'  Pro- 
(eiwor  in  Jena  iu  ITl'H.  aii>]  in  WUrzhui^  in  ISIU.  (^allc-d  in  IHOO  lo  tbc-  Municb 
Academy,  and  l'ir  a  time  (I82U-1BJII)  atiivf  at  ih*.-  Erlanftcn  L'nivtTsJty,  Ue 
«nt«nMl  in  1n27  llie  newly  foiiiulifil  rniverKJiy  itf  Mimifli.  From  Xwnt  lie  at'- 
cvpUHl.  in  IMU,  a  rail  ti>  lltrlin,  wlwre  \w.  snon  pivi'  up  ills  activity  as  a  teacliir. 
He  died  lu  1«6I  in  Uajpix.  Ci,  Ans  .»A.*.*  Ubvu  in  Brii-ffn,  ed.  by  I'litl.  Lfips. 
|8ft»  f. ;  CamiUn^,  Itrif/e,  cu\,  pil.  ity  li.  Wairx,  U-iiw.  1^71.  Scilitrlling'fl  dovel- 
opmcnt  ax  {iliiliMiii>hiir  lUMi  antlmr  fails  Into  fivo  pLTiixlR :  (I)  hhlloKDiyliy  of 
Kston*.  Itffn  ZH  rinrr  J'hil'tn.  tlir  .Wdtr,  171*7;  Ion  tier  ii't-Unf-te.  I71W; 
Enirr  KittWHrf  rinfn  Sjjiit''mJi  rff^r*  XiiturphShsofikie.  ITlUt :  (2)  -,'l'>>llHnii:  Ideal- 
Ura.  i>i"  (Ain«f»'«r//'iir.[;<>  /ihuHKiuMf.  JfiiM»;  Vnrlrstuniji'H  uft^r  di^  l'hih:i'ifhic 
Hrr  KuniU;  (ii)  Abwtlim-  Idfiilisni,  IhtrnUtlttnij  mz-itifx  Stji^rmx  d*T  I'hihixni'ttie, 
IHlH  ;  Unimt,  Oder  Hb^r  dns  natiirfir.hr  tintl  {/iJUlirkr  I'riHn'p  iter  Dinyr,  lM(>'ii; 
V<»rlrnHHi/rn  Sber  dif.  MrlJtotl''  df»  aknil^-minrhrn  Studiunu,  IWS;  (4)  his 
I>»t-tni>v  ci(  Kn-'fUoni,  Phil'im/Jtir  ami  firlujutn.  IH04  ;  VtUrrxurhrDifSm  vher 
diiti  Wrivn  di-r  mriuu-htMwn  l-Wihrit,  1WM>;  prukmul  der  Srhrifl  ./nruhCn  nut 
den  tjiiUhchrn  Diaaeu,  iwli  ;  t'O  I'tiihwipby  of  Myl.hul"ii£y  ami  lifvelatinn. 
Lfftttrcf  in  i'art  11.  vt  tlie  writinpi;  Ci'ilevtod  works,  14  vols.,  Stut-t^.  and 
Auptb.  I.s.'AJ-iatll  ;  [J.  Walaoft,  Srhelli»n'ii  TraHScrHtleiUat  /dmlirm,  Cliicago, 
GnK>;»  Ht-rica]. 

Ani<»n){  ll»e  tliiiiktm  whr>  sIimk)  in  t:^^t|tv  O'latinn  U»  Srlu-llintt  may  be  noi'nu'fl, 
of  Uic  UftmanUc  Scluwl,  Fr.  8chl«B«]  (UTa-lSVtt;  Cli-iracterirttifJi  and  Criu- 
eianui  in  Uie  "  AthcDivum,"  17W  f.  ;  LuriniU,  ITIHI;  t*hi/ogttf>hi'-iit  Ijrfiurrs.  iu 
th«  yMWM  IH04-0,  «1,  by  WiluHwlinmnn,  1b:1(1  f.  ;  (*oin]rIi'tc  wnlinffs,  I-l  voU , 
Vienna,  ItHtJ  [  Kng.  tr.  tif  tin-  I'hilunxpky  »f  W^torv  and  i)f  Uie  l'hUu>tnph>f  nf 
Life  and  of  Lan'ju<x<jf,  in  Bolni  I,i^lr;^rv^)  and  NovalU  (Fr.  v.  llardentHTK, 
IT;a-lWil).  al»o  K  W.  V.  Solg«r  (ITWI-IBUI;  Er\Pin,  lyir,;  PhiUmuuhische 
tlnju-arhr.  1817  ;  VnrlriiHn'j'n  uftcr  ^fMfiftik.  wl.  by  lleysc,  IHiilt)  ;  furUier, 
I^»r.  OkMl  il77i>-lKf'I  ;  ij-hrhurh  dr-r  .\utiir}diili,fi>i>hie,  Jena,  IHIK' ;  cf.  A. 
EcktT,  /..  O.,  Stntt4;art,  18HU)  ;  H.  BtetteiiB  (li7:t-lH4ri ;  a  Nnrweirian.  Oniwt- 

Miiffr.  drr  philonnphUirhrn  A'<i(f(nPi(ii<rNNcA({<I,  IHIH)],  ii.  ||.  Schubert  <17HI>- 
IWW;  .itindHHfiif$i  eiHT  «j//[/,  t.'rtchirhir  dr»  Lehrnn,  IWKl  f),  Fninz  Baad«r 
n7Af»-lH41;  Frrmfntn  ('oi/Hitioiiiji,  WSI  ft.  ;  Sprrulatlrr  Doj/M'tiiJc.  1827  ff. 
C^mpUiv  writings  with  a  lii>>v;ntplty  itl.  by  Kr.  IjoRniann,  l^i{»4.  IH5I  (T.)  ; 
and  linally,  K.  Chr.  Fr.  KrauM  (  17H1-1h:I2  ;  Ktittmrf  drH  St/sUm*  dinr  /*i7<»w>- 
phif.  iHm  ;  Urfdid  der  Mvnji'hhrit,  IHH  ;  A(tri»K  dm  Sf/gtrnu  der  PhUoaipphif, 
!(*!!»> ;  \'i,rl'*»Hgrn  tihn-  dn*  Si/tttfrn  drr  I'hUninipMr.  I8:i8.  St»lue  yeaJH  aiiicf  an 
invx bans ti hie  bmly  i>l  material  has  apjii'anil  fnini  his  lileniry  remains,  ed,  by 
p.  Huhtleld  and  A.  WUnschi*.  Cf.  H.  Euuken,  Zur  £rinnerunff  an  A'.,  LelpK. 
1881). 

Goorg  Wllhelm  Friwirirh  Hegel.  SchclUnfi'a  oMw  friend,  wan  bom.  1770, 
in  Stut^pirt,  studied  in  TllbinL;en.  was  a  private  teacher  in  Berne  and  Frank- 
fut,  and  began,  in  1801.  his  activity  as  a  u-iu-her  in  Jena.  when',  in  tM).j.  he 
becamii  PrafeMnr  EKtraordinary.  Afur  18(Ml  he  berAme  editor  nf  a  review 
Id  Banben;,  and  In  1808  (tyDina.^ium  Oiructur  in  Nuremberg;.  In  181tt  he  went 
as  Prnfeseor  to  HeidelWrv ;  Id  1818  frora  thtre  m  Hurltn.  where  he  wnrkwl 
DoUl  hi»  death  in  18;U  an  Uie  head  id  a  HehtMil  which  extended  with  jo^ater  and 
cnHler  brilliancy.  Beniden  the  artirlex  pnbliKhed  in  the  Kritiitrhf  JvHrnal  der 
PlNlb«o/>At>,  nliiVb  \\v  e<liied  in  connecthm  wiib  Schcllinf;,  he  published  /%4a4* 
mMiohfjir  dm  iiriMlrn  (1H<)7)  [tr.  of  clis.  1,  2.  and  A  in  Jnnr.  Sfirc.  Phil^  Vol. 
11-;    ir.    in  prep,    by   J.   Ilrtyre,    Holt  &   <"m.,    N'.Y.];    WiiinrHMchufi    drr  I.u^k 

im-i  11.1  [tr.  of  Vnl.  H.  by  W.  T.  Harris,  l/fyfrn  Dinrtrinr  ../  Utjtrctwn]- 
Utrgrlfrfnulir  drr  phiUntofthtarhrn  WifseiMchafttn  (I8I7)  [of  this  the  Logic  ii* 
trans,  with  l^ihijumrna  by  W.  Wallaw,  Clar.  tVesa,  1874,  2d  ed.,  in  2  voU., 
1802]  ;  (irundtinim  drr  Philmnphr  dra  HrrhCa  (lb2l).  After  1827  the  Jnhr- 
birher /Ur  wiiuu-nnrhn/tlirhr  Kritik  wim  the  orxim  of  hia  wrhtjot.  Ills  works, 
inchidiQC  his  lecturw*  wliied  by  his  rtiudeni*,  wen-  piiblishwi  in  18  toU.  ( Merlin, 
IK)2  (T.)  [trans,  nf  the  /Vir7(w«"/iA.v  "/ //iWory,  by  .l.Wibree.  H"hn  liibrari- ;  id  Un' 
hlrtni.  In  Phil,  of  Arl,  by  K.  I*"e*aii'piet  (|,«uiil.  IHHtl) ;  i>f  the  phU.  of  Art.  iibr. 
by  W.  Hastie  (Edin.),  and  of  the  second  pnrt  of  the  same  in  Jour.  Sprr,  Phil., 
Vols.  V.-XIII.;  of  the  Jlislora  qf  PhUof-phv,  by  E.  ».  lUldaae,  la  3  vela., 
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Vol.  I.  (Loml.  1802)  ;  of  Hip  PtiU.  n/  Tieliginn  ami  nf  %hf  SCatr,  in  i«tl  io  Juwr. 
Spec.  Phil..  V(»Ih.  XV,-XXI.].  I'Vnn  thi;  very  fXtt'riHivi-  Ijti-niture  wt-  mif 
iitiiiU!  ('.  Korictikninz,  H.'n  Ltben  (BiTliii,  JS44),  aurf  U.  alu  thuf/irhrr  Sntlniml- 
p/iihaoiih  (nuvlln,  IHTU)  [part,  tmiis.  <J.  S.  Mall,  St.  L'-uw.  IfTHJ ;  R.  IUthi, 
//.  iiarl  H''inf  y.pit  ([Jot'liii,'  IK*.7)  :  K.  KrVllin.  //.  (Tiil»iii;.'cn,  tKTU)  ;  J.  KUIVr, 
Hiil'hvlin,  Krhflliiti!  itnil  Ufjrl  in  ihrm  nrh%e<Vii«rhen  Jvjrmljfihrrn  ^Siulljrun, 
l«77)  [The  AWret  "/  Il'-fj"!,  by  .1.  II.  Stirlinc  (Loiui.  IWWi),  a  voU,  ;  y/ryW,  bj 
K.  CaiTil  (K.lin.  mill  l.oml.  IKSHJ  ;  ihiirO'inhtti  nwi  J'fiiinouiiiitt/,  hy  J»i*ih  ^  Kilift. 
ftnd  [,i'iiil..  :id  ifl.,  I^Wi) ;  CritivtU  KsjHifilinnn  In  Crlggs  nt-rien  (Oiica^i) ;  "if 
till'  ./■.V/c/f'-s,  by  .J.  H.  Ki-.l[]i'y  (lKy.*ij  ;  ..f  tlx;  l'iiih»i"jih>j  itf  the  Stalt  ciwl  ^f 
ftiKtor;/,  liy  I!.  S.  Moitis  (1HS7>  :  iimi  of  iIip  /,r*^ir,  by  W."T.  Harris  {\SW); 
nmnen)ti«  artiL^lt-s  in  t!u'  .f'l'tr.  Sprr.  I'hit.  uilt-tl  in  liU'l'iiniiiL'd  workj. 

Kriodrich  V.xnui  DaiiIi'I  Scbleletmacber.  li«ni,  17)18,  in  Itrpfllau,  t'dnrat«<l  >i 
tht!  Ilerndiuli-r  fdiu-ntjonal  instjliitioiiH  in  Nic-iky  and  Hiirby,  and  at  ibv 
UniviTKily  (>(  IIaUi%  ailfr  privaU*  p'lHitinriB  t.iw»k  a  yiaLrsIni)  in  I.nnd'ihciTt,  iu») 
In  1711''  lin'f.Tin  his  diiticw  as  prmclicf  at  ihr  Hi-rliti  f'hariit.  In  iwia  In-  wmi 
wcimit  pri'ftclior  to  Stolpo;  in  IWW  as  I'l-orfW-n"  Kxtmordliiiiry  rn  lUllr;  Io 
l(Mm  rviurniti  in  ISerlin.  where  in  IHIHJ  lie  ijfleaiuf  prcarlicral  tin-  IfrfifiUtipttUa- 
kirck^  ;  ami  in  IHIt)  HniffHrtiir  a!.  iIim  ('iiiyerstty,  Hf  .vijiiitti-'d  hiniwlf  irrll 
ill  lint.li  iiRiciM,  iK-eupytiij:  at  tliH  liaie  a  snn-essfii!  pn%iri<iii  in  the  tufkidMikal 
uioreim'nt  (I'litou)  iiiitU  hLs  dratli  in  WM.  Hjm  pliilnKophiral  wriiiiij^  fnrw 
tlu-  ildrd  pan  of  lil.s  Woi-ks  nullified  afu-r  Ids  ileatli  /llv-rliii,  1H35  (I.i.  Tlipj 
I'uiit^iii  td^  li'cliin-8  tm  Ih'Urriir,  .■K/tthftir,  elr. ;  anidiii^  hix  wrilinj^  utt  (n 
be  nu-iili'iru'd:  Hflen  iihcrilif  JtfU'ylonaHtlie  tiehiUlH^fH  nntrr  iUrfa  ViTirhtin 
(  nW)  ;  Mttnoltiijea  ( IfeiK))  ;  f,'rtiu'tlinini  f'f«»T  A'c^fiT  i/^r  hiithfri^fii  SiHfnlfhit 
(IWK).  Tin'  iiiiwt.  inipiinaiil.  wmk,  tlu"  Klhik,  is*  uivi-n  in  tliu  ui'll.  wurU,  in 
tlie  cditiiiii  liy  Al.  SrlnvriziT;  if  \n  alsn  piililislutl  in  an  r-diUou  by  A.  Twwiwi 
(IJcrlln,  l)?-li).  —Cr.  Am  Srh.'if  Uhrn  in  lirirfrn,  ed.  by  L.  Jcmtw  and  W.  I«- 
they,  1  vols.  (Ik-rltn.  l»otS-IM3)  ;  W.  Dillhey.  I.chm  AVA/c/^-naurArrV,  Vol.  L 
(Btrlhi,  1»7»)  [art.  ,N.  in  /."/u:.  XJrit,  J.  F.  Siidili]. 

Jnlmnn  Frledritli  Herbart,  bom,  1770.  M  Oldenbnr;;.  fducAteil  thpiw  and  il 
the  .Irna  ridvcrsity,  [i^r  a  time  privat-e  lenclier  in  Berne  and  Hi-igiiaint*''!  iHth 
Vmtfil>T.z\.  be<-anie  in  ItMt'i  rrivauloi'enl  in  linltinuen,  wn^t  rn>iii  |Mi)fl  (u  It^S 
I'rofessiir  in  KilnijrslM-ra:,  and  tlit-ii  n-Himed  l*i  fliittinnen  a*  l'r<>h-^*'T,  wIki* 
lie  died.  1^41.  His  main  writiii;;*  are;  liiviptimnkte  tlrr  Mcfiiphi/m't  i  li*iW) ; 
Afhjniirhif  pr<tk(isch'-  /*Af/(i«<i/'A(c  (ISiits;  ;  Koiiritnny  in  itir  /'AfVi*ir>i/.Ai>tP*IX); 
L-hrfnirh  zur  Vfyfhnioifir  ( 1810)  [Kn«.  tr.  liy  M,  K.  Smith,  N.V.  1»M1  J  ;  /Vyr*». 
ingie  ats  lf'Cw^»^rft«(rt  (IH^I  f.).  <'omplpL»i  edili.^n  hy  fl.  MarU-mteiii,  li  Vi»I«. 
(lA.'ips.  I«OU  ft.)  i  in  pni;:e)tj*<j[  appeamncy,  ed.  by  K.  Kehrhncb,  alnci*  Itwa.  Tlw 
pudi^Kotiieul  nTilint{s  have  been  edited  by  O.  Willmaiin  ill  2  volx.  (LftpK.  14C4 
ailil  m76).  Cf.  (.i.  HnrtensWiti,  Dif  Prohlrme:  urni  UrHmUehrrn  tltr  nUi/em^im^n 
Mrtaphygik  (Lei[w.  IWJKI)  ;  J.  Kaftan,  S'Aieu  und  Sein  (U-ipn.  ItiJ^j  ;  .1.  L'apf- 
siiii',  D(«  MeUxphtjtik  Jlerbart's  (Leiiw.  1878)  [Ward,  art.  Herbart^  iii  Km. 
Bfft.]. 

Arthur  Sctaopenhaner.  ln>m  1788  in  DanziP,  paiwed  over  somewhat  laic  W 
phflosopbicrti  life,  studiHil  ill  CJWtinjlen  and  Herlin.  received  bis  drj.'ree  in  1»*IS  i 
at  Jena  with  lii»  treaitfto  nn  the  t'ovrf'ild  Jinot  uf  thr  I*riiiciptr  of  Snfirifiit\ 
lifan'in,  livwl  f'ir  a  lime  at  Weimar  aiid  l>«'sden,"  lialdliiated  ha  l*rivat'l<H-riit) 
ill  [lerltn  in  I8'i0,  but  withdrew  after  be  harl  wnn  n<i  •tiicrais  in  a  work  aa  I 
tcaclier  which  wan  frei[iienily  iiiiA'rniiifed  by  jnnrney*,  and  spent  the  n*»t  of  blal 
life  in  private,  after  IWi,  in  Fmnktort  un  tlie  Main,  when-  he  <liH4l  in  l*l'i.  F 
lllfttnain  work  is  Die  iVrlt  al»  iViJlfl  und  Vtiri'trlluiiif.  IHUt  [Th^  M'ffrhl  n»\ 
Wilt  nutl  lu  litfn,  tr.  by  It.  H.  lUlilane  and  .1.  Keinji,  l.nnil.  Hh<l  lt.><'t..ii  1 
voIk.,  1»M-K0J.  'I*<i  this  were  .att.iched  Vebfr  dt-n  WHUn  in  tlrr  -V-r 
Dif  beiden  (Jnindproblfiti"  iter  l-7tf»ik,  IMl ;  finally,  Parrnia  und  /'aro. 
IHSI.  Complete  edition  In  i»  vdIs,  (fiOlpd,  IH7;i  f.).  and  ninee  tlien  tiv>|ti>'iii)y  J 
wilted.  [Tr.  of  the  Pour/nUt  Hnot  and  of  On  tM  tt'Ul  in  yiUnrt,  hv  K.  (MlWl 
brand,  Dohn  IJbmn',  'M  ed.,  IHUl  ;  of  itek-eted  nways  bv  Hajc.  Bnhn  l.iV: 
by  'I-.  B.  Saunders,  ft  vols.,  Lnnd,  and  N.Y..  :id  M..  IWfi.]  Pf,  W  ■ 
iSfA-'a  Uben,2d  ed.  (Uips.  Ib78)  ;  J.   FraueiiatAdt,  Itrtefe  iiher  die  .^.-;    »i 
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rhUom^lthit  (Lcipi.  1H54)  ;  R.  Seydel,  Seh.'s  S^nUm  (I^Ips.  18G7)  ;  A.  Haym, 
A.  Si-h.  (nrrtiii.  Ih(l4)  ;  v..  Jellinck.  i>i>  l|VfMii].rA(i»Mim^M  I^ihniz'  uuii 
flfhniM-uhiiMfr'a  (l.ci[M.  IH72)  f  II.  /inmifni,  Sv/tu/ii^nhiiuei;  If  is  Li/r  and  PhU., 
I^tiiil  IHTil ;  J,  Sully,  l*t  whaimn,  M  ill,  Lund.  IMU  ;  Adauison  iiijl/inf/.  lt*7('J. 
Uv  ilie  8kk'  nf  tlie  iiinin  iiH-taitliyHical  (U'vdi>iiiii^nt  runs  a  psychological 
•Ide-Une.  »  writ?*  of  achuuls  w!iii!li.  in  an  fclci-lic  way,  (rHquciiMy  npiimm-lti**! 
Uu>  iluctrimii  uf  the  ^reat  nyt^lfnie  liy  Uif  imtli  of  thu  (isyrhulu^ical  iih-iIkk). 
tSucli  bt  lIic  rvlatiitii  tu  Kuiit  and  .la(^)1>i  iif  .1.  Yt.  Frlca  (lf7^IK4U ;  Jtrinfmht, 
t'ichtr  utut  tSrhrltitty,  \hW  ;  H'lMrn,  iiUitOie  unit  Ahmlnn^^  l^■05  ;  Ariir  Krltik 
drr  l>r»i«H.rt,  lw>7  ;  fiyrhixrhf  Anthroflttffie.  \iK£i)  f.  Cf.  Kiinti  yUrher.  ifie 
lirulrH  iantif/irii  iSrhtitf/i  in  .Aeii'i,  Af:n.l.  .Adtlivss,  Stuttg.  IW12).— I'l  Kant  an<l 
Fii-litc  nf  Willi,  Triuiu.  Knig  i;i7"ii-lf*4'.i ;  Ortjawn  iifT  IftiUnnphie,  IWil  ; 
iiamttriirtfrhtirf)  tlrv  fthilns.  Wini-riiticfuiftrn,  lua"  IT.),  —  tn  FiflilL-  lUid  SclicIHiig 
o(  Krk-il  Bouterwek  (  17iMV-1>^-.'k  ;  ,\u„tUkiik,  17W;  AlMhnik,  ISIWI).  — ami 
filially,  tn  HirliarL  «f  Kr.  Beiieke  (nV>H-18fi4:  I'g^rh'l'fifigrhr  Sk-fzsrn.  I8a5 
■nd  lr<;j7  :  Lfhrhurh  tUr  l*BychutO'jfr>  al.i  yatartn'MrHitchiift,  ItiS^;  JUrtaphyaiM 


§  41.  The  Thin^-in-Itself. 

The  oomjM^iling  jiowcr  wliicli  Kant's  jiliilusopliy  gained  over  the 
ruiiitLt  und  lit^arLs  of  iiumi  w.is  due  t;hi(;Hy  to  tlic  earnestness  nnd 
gretttnt^ss  of  its  ethical  eoiieejttion  of  the  world ;  ^  thu  progress  of 
Ihtiught,  lnjwever,  aft.M-luHl  itself  primarily  to  the  new  fuiin  whiub 
Imd  iH'en  given  to  tlie  prineiplea  oi  the  tlieory  of  knowledge  in  the 
Critique  ofthv  S^xtn  Jtetison.  Kant  took  the  uiitithusis  of  phenom- 
ena aiirl  uoiuiiena  fnfm  earlier  pliihiiopliy ;  Init  by  his  transceii- 
dental  anulytie  he  widened  the  realm  of  phenomena  to  inelude  the 
whole  ooui|>asii  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  tliing-in-itself  survived 
only  As  a  pruhlematical  i-onrepiinn,  like  a  rudimentary  organ,  which 
might  be  indeed  charaeteristic  for  the  hiuturieal  genesis  of  tliin 
theory  of  knowledge,  but  which  i>erformed  no  living  function  in  it. 

1.  This  was  first  aeeu  hy  Jacobi,  when  he  confessed  that  without 
the  presupiKwition  of  realittm  one  eould  not  enter  the  Kantian 
system,  ami  with  the  same  conld  not  remain  in  it;'  for  the  eoncep* 
tion  of  the  seitsibility  intriMlueed  at  the  beginning  involves  the 
nautiid  relation  of  heini;  affeetttl  by  things-in-themselves, — a  rela- 
tion which,  areonling  U>  the  diK'trine  of  the  analytnr  that  categurien 
inuut  not  be  applii^d  to  thiugs-in-tlieiuselves,  it  is  forbidden  to  tliiiik. 
In  this  contnulietion  of  professing  to  think  tliings-iu-theinsetves 
and  yet  of  not  Ix-ing  ponnitt4'd  to  think  them,  the  whule  critifine  of 
the  reason  moves;  and  at  ihu  same  time  this  e<.)ntriidietory  assnm(>- 
tion  does  not  at  all  help  to  f^iarAntee  to  our  knowledge  of  phe- 
nomena even  the  sliv^ht^'st  rehttion  to  truth.  For,  acex)rding  to 
Kant,  the  mind  presents  U)  itself  in  ihuught  ''neither  itself  nor 


<  'nd<i  la  pspeciaUy  to  be  reoogntsed   from  IteinlioM's  Sii^tn    IMnt  (He 
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other  things,  but  solely  and  alone  that  which  is  neither  what  Uw 
niiud  is  itself,  nur  what  uther  things  are."  '  The  faculty  of  cogni- 
tion hovers  between  a  problematical  X  of  the  subject  and  an  eqaallj 
probleiuatieal  X  of  the  object.  The  seusibilitj'  has  nothing  behiad 
it,  ami  the  utuleratamJiny  nothing  before  it;  "in  a  twofold  eo- 
cbaiitm-'s  smoke,  called  space  aiid  time,  rise  the  ghostly  forms  of 
phenomena  or  appearances  in  which  nothing  appears."*  If  we 
assume  thiugs,  X:uit  teai^hes  that  knowledge  has  Qot  the  least  to  do 
with  them.  The  critical  reason  is  a  reason  busy  about  pure  noth- 
ing, i.e.  only  about  itself.  If,  therefore,  uritieism  will  out  fall  into 
uiliitism  or  absolute  soepticism,  the  transcendental  idealist  must 
have  the  courage  to  assert  the  '*  strongest "  idealism ; '  he  must 
dechue  that  only  phenomena  are. 

In  the  claim  that  what  Kant  calls  the  abject  of  knowlerlge  is  in 
truth  "  nuthin^,"  inheres  ns  a  ])re.suppositi<in  the  same  naive  realism, 
tliH  destruction  of  which  was  the  great  service  of  tlie  trauscendeuUd 
analytic;  ami  the  same  realism  deterniini'S  also  tlie  episteuiology  of 
Faith,  whicli  .la(;obi  opposes  to  "the  transcentbntal  uncertainty,'* 
not  without  being  entirely  depeudexit  upon  it.  All  truth  is  knowl- 
edge of  the  at^tiial ;  but  the  actual  asserts  itself  in  human  con- 
sciousness not  through  thought,  but  through  feeling;  just  Kant's 
experiment  proves  that  thought  alone  moves  in  a  cii*cle  out  of  which 
there  is  no  access  to  actuality,  in  an  endless  aeries  of  the  condi- 
tioned in  which  no  unconditioned  is  to  be  found.  The  fundamental 
law  of  causality  may  iutleed  be  furnmlated  in  exiu'tly  this  mamna-, 
viz.  there  is  luithing  uiieoiiiHtioiu'il.  Knoftleil^e,  therefore,  or  thought 
tluit  can  be  demonstrated,  is  in  its  very  nature,  as  Jacnbi  says, 
Spinozism,  —  a  doctrine  of  tlie  raeclianic.il  necessity  of  alt  that  ii 
finite:  and  it  is  the  interest  of  science  that  there  be  no  Ciud,— 
indeed,  a  God  who  could  be  known  would  be  no  God.*  Kven  he 
who  is  in  his  heai-t  a  Ciiristian  must  be  in  bis  head  a  lieathen;  he 
who  will  bring  into  his  intelWct  the  light  whieh  is  in  his  heart 
quenches  it.*  Hut  this  knowledge  is  only  a  meditUe  knowing;  the 
true,  immediate  knowing  isfeeliny;  in  this  we  are  truly  one  with  the 
object,"  and  possess  it  as  we  possess  ourselves  in  the  certainty  of 
a  faith  that  has  no  proof.'  This  feeling,  however,  as  regards  its 
objects,  is  of  a  twofold  kind:  the  reality  (jf  the  sensuous  reveals 
itself  to  us  in  perception,  that  of  the  superseimuuus  iu  the  "  reoKm." 


'  Athrai.  XV. ;  W.,  1. 121. 
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'or  this  supra-natural  se7ntualism^  therefore,  "  reason  "  signifies  the 
immediate  feeliugof  the  reality  of  the  superseiisitous,  of  God,  free- 
dom, morulily,  and  immortulity.  In  this  limitatiun  Kaiit's  dualism 
of  theoretical  and  practical  reasuu  aud  of  the  primacy  uf  the  latter 
returu  in  JacobL,'  to  be  placed  in  the  service  of  a  mystical  extrava- 
gance of  feeling,  which  manifests  itself  also  in  the  character  of 
a  style  which  is  warm  and  fidl  of  spirit,  but  rliapsodical  and  more 
given  to  assertion  than  to  proof. 

This  same  fundamental  conception,  brought  somewhat  nearer  to 
Kant,  ap[iears  with  Fries.  In  demanding  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
a  priori  forms  to  which  the  critical  jthilosophy  aspired  must  itself 
arise  u  jiosteriuri,  thruugh  inner  experience,  and  therefore  that  Kaut's 
residts  must  be  established  or  set  right  by  an  "anthrupolugical  *' 
critique,  he  rested  uix>n  the  conviction  that  the  immciliatc,  propirr 
cognitions  of  the  reason  are  given  originally  in  an  obst-ure  form 
through  the  feeling,"  aud  transformed  into  intellectual  knowledge 
only  by  means  of  rejlwtion.  This  Leibnizian  body  ends,  however, 
in  the  critical  tail,  since  the  perceptional  aud  cuueeptional  Forms  of 
this  reflection  are  regartled  as  only  an  expression  of  the  phenomenal 
mode  iu  which  the  above  original  truth  [as  exi)erience<l  in  feeling] 
appears ;  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  body  received  a  Kaut-Jacobi  head, 
when  the  limitatiou  of  knowSe<lge  to  these  phenomenal  Forms  had 
t«t  over  against  it  the  immediate  relation  of  moral  faith  to  tliings- 
in-theuiHelvfS,  while  at  the  siuue  time — with  a  decided  atUudimeut 
to  the  Critifjue  of  Jmlifmeiit — the  aesthetic  an<l  religious  feelings 
ha«l  ascribed  t<i  them  tlie  signiHeance  of  a  pre»wje  {Ahndnng) 
that  the  Being  which  lies  at  tlie  basis  of  phenomena  is  just  that  to 
which  the  practical  reason  relates. 
I  2.  The  untenabilitj'  of  the  Kantian  conception  of  the  thing-in-itself, 
[so  keenly  recognised  by  Ja4M>bi,  became  palpable  t4)  a  certain  extent 
hrhen  ReinhoUl  in  his  EU'itwutarif  FhUomphy  made  the  attempt  to 
P^rraent  the  critical  d»K'trine  in  a  systematic  unity.  He  a<lmired 
Kant  and  .uloptfd  entirely  his  solutions  of  the  individual  problems, 
but  missed  in  him  the  formulation  of  a  simple,  fundamental  prinei- 
ple  from  which  all  {>articular  insights  might  be  deduced.  Through 
the  fulfilment  of  this  (Cartesian)  demand,* op|M>8ing  private  opinions 
would  be  at  last  replaced  by  the  philosophy,  —  Philosophy  without 
any  surname.  He  himself  believed  that  he  had  found  this  principle 
in  the  jirineiple  which  he  supposed  to  be  quite  free  from  presuppo- 
sitions,—  that  in  oonsciousness  every  idea  is  distinguished  by  the 
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t  Friea,  Neut  Kritik,  L  200. 
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couaciousaeBs  of  subject  and  object,  and  ia  related  to  both  {Princi^ 
of  Consciou»ne3S).^  Hence  there  inheres  in  every  idea  somt'tbag 
that  belongs  to  the  subjci;t  and  something  that  belongs  to  du 
object.  From  the  object  comes  tlie  manifold  of  the  materi4iL  fnjtn 
the  subject  the  synthetic  unity  of  thf  Form.  From  this  it  followi 
that  neither  the  object  in  itself,  uor  the  subject  iu  itself,  is  know- 
able^  but  only  the  world  of  couseiousness  which  hovers  between  thf 
two;  fi'iiiii  this  rt'sulLs  further  the  oiniositioii  of  the  (sensuniu) 
material  hnpidse  and  of  the  (t^.thical)  Farm  impuUe;  in  the  fanner 
the  heteronumy  of  the  dependence  of  the  will  upon  things  miiybt 
recognised;  in  the  latter  the  autonomy  of  the  will  directed  towanl 
the  formal  conformity  to  law. 

In  this  crude  form  the  Kantian  Softool  propagated  the  doctrine  of 
the  master;  all  the  tint^ness  anil  pnifound  meaning  of  the  analytic 
of  the  *'objcii::t "  lind  be(;oine  lost,  and  the  only  sidistitiite  was  Keio- 
hold's  etTuit  to  Hnd  iu  the  '*  ideational  faculty  "  ( VorMteUung$rtf' 
vUiffen),  or  '*  consciousness,'*  the  deeper  unity  of  all  tht*  diffeivnl 
c<jgnitiv9  powers  which  Kant  liad  separated  from  each  other  ai 
Sensibility,  Uiulerstundiug,  Juilginent,  anil  Reason.  In  so  far  Uv 
''fundamental  pliilosoptiy  '*  oppu&etl  with  a  (Msitive  hyjMithesis  the 
objections  which  the  sharp  septtnUion  of  the  setistbilittf  arid  the  unttn- 
atandinff  in  the  Kantian  doctrine  encotiiit*M'ed  willi  many  contemiKW* 
ries.  This  separation  presented  itself  in  the  exposition  detenniofd 
by  the  after-work inj,'  of  the  Jnaugural  DtHsertatiun  (cf.  p.  /ViH.  ooU 
4),  still  more  strongly  than  tho  spirit  of  the  Cntique  of  Rhuo* 
required,  and  became  at  tlie  same  time  still  more  p!d[>able  by  tJtf 
dualism  of  the  practical  philosophy.  So  the  tendency  was  awak- 
ened to  rnphieo  the  sensibility  jigaiii  in  its  rights  as  against  Ktnt, 
and  tlie  Leibiiizian  doctrine  of  thtj  grtdual  transition  from  the  fuiuv 
tiotis  of  sense  to  those  of  reason  proved  the  souroe  of  a  powerful 
counter-current  j^ainst  Kant's  "disseetion"  of  the  soul, — adisseo- 
tion  more  apparent  than  serious,  llnmann  in  his  review^  and  ii 
coujunctiou  with  him,  Hetxler  in  his  Mtflakritik^  urged  this  a^nrt 
the  Ci'ififfttp-  of  Pure  HffiAon.  Hoth  lay  chief  emphasis  upon  Ifttv- 
guage  as  tiie  fuiidami-ntal,  unitaiy,  stmsuous-intelleetual  work  o[ 
the  reason,  and  seek  to  shew  how  from  the  first  **  splitting  afait"  ■ 
of  sensibility  and  understanding  all  thp  other  chasms  and  dmUisntf 
of  the  critical  philosophy  necessarily  fctllowed.* 


I  Xfii^  Thfirif  >Ub  rnrm..  jip.  201  (T. 

a  HimliT,  .UiUikrilik.  14.  Ml.  W'orJw  in  40  vnU.,  X.VX  VII.  33.1  ff.  Morwi»«f. 
tills  t)iiiiii;hi  a-*  ll'-nlt-r  ]iri'si'iitci]  li  In  llu-  Mftakritik.  a  silly  c<iinj.H)i.itioo  o* 
]>cmofiiO  Irriuiiinn.  wns  for  n  Inni;  \Xu\v.  a  pnsliivtily  imi>ellhig  tiiuiuent  in  lltt 
(iBVcltipuuiiit.     L'f.  §  42. 
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3.  The  weak  points  in  Ueinhold's  system  could  not  escai»e  the 
plies,  but  their  atticks  applied  at  tlie  same  time  to  Kant  himself. 
They  were  united  moat  effectively  in  Schulze's  ^^ne»\dem\ts.  Ho 
shows  thiit  the  critical  method  cusuares  itself  by  setting  for  itself 
a  task,  the  solution  of  which  is  according  to  its  own  results  im- 
possible. For  if  the  OHtique  seeks  the  conditions  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  experience,  these  conditions  are  yet  not  themselves  objects 
of  experience  (a  conception  which  certainly  corresponded  better 
with  Kant's  meaning  than  did  Fries*  attempt  at  a  psychological 
discovery  of  the  a  priori) :  the  critical  m«;th(Ki  demand:*,  therefore, 
that  philosopliical  knowledge,  at  all  events  a  thin)^ing  in  categories, 
shall  go  beyond  experience;  and  just  this  the  Aualtfdc  duclarea 
impermissible.  In  fact,  the  "reason"  and  each  of  the  knowing 
faculties,  as  sensibility,  understanding,  etc.,  is  a  thing-in-itself,  an 
imperceptible  ground  of  the  empirical  activities  of  the  kind  of 
cognition  in  question;  and  of  all  these  things-in-themselves  and 
their  relationsj  to  each  other  and  to  L*x[>erience,  the  critical  philoso- 
phy —  the  tneta])hysics  of  knowledge  —  offers  a  very  circumstantial 
body  of  information.  To  be  sure,  this  information  is,  if  closely 
examined,  very  slight:  for  such  a  "faculty"  is  ultimately  thought 
only  as  an  unknown  common  e^iuse  of  empirical  funclious,  and  is 
to  be  characterised  only  through  these  its  workings. 
W  "^nesidemus"  develojis  this  criticism  in  connection  with  Kein- 
||kold*s  conception  of  the  "ideational  faculty*';'  he  shows  that  we 
explain  nothing  at  all,  when  we  postulate  over  again  the  content 
of  that  which  is  to  be  explained,  provided  with  the  problematical 
nark  "iwwer"  or  "fiumlty."  Sehulze  thus  tunjed  against  the 
"faculty  theoiy,"  which  was  employed  by  the  empirical  psyoholo- 
^sts  of  the  Knlightennifrnt  in  rather  a  thoughtless  manner.  It  ia 
only  descriptively  that  chere  is  any  sense  in  comprobending  like 
phenomena  of  the  psychical  life  under  one  generic  conception ;  but 
,to  hyjiostatise  this  conception  to  a  metaphysicAl  power  —  this  is 
^a  mythological  treatment  nf  psychology.  With  this  watch-word 
Herbart'  extended  the  criticism  of  Sehulze  to  the  whole  earlier 
psychological  theory,  and  Beneke  also  saw  in  the  bringing  into 
prominence  of  this  conception  the  essential  progress  towards  a 
natural  scienee  of  the  soul ;  i.e.  the  assoeiational  psychology." 

For  Sehulze,  this  is  only  one  of  the  elements  in  a  proof  tliat  the 
critical  philosophy,  while  aiming  to  prove  the  authority  of  the 
oausal  conception  as  against  Hume,  profesaes  to  limit  the  same 

1  ^Unfstul.,  p.  98. 

«  lIcrbAft,  Lehrb..  *.  Pgych.t  I  3 ;  \V.,  V.  8  aud  elaewbero. 

•  Beneko,  Xeut  Firjfch.,  pp.  34  fl. 
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to  experience,  imil  yet  everywhere  makes  the  assumption  of  i 
caiisjU  rektion  between  experience  and  that  which  "Uea  &t  its 
basis."  Here,  too,  bclonps  of  uourso  tliB  ooittradictioii,  alrvjyjy 
exhibited  by  Jacobi,  iu  tlie  conception  of  tlie  thing-iu-itwiU  b;  ' 
whtcli  the  "sensibility"  is  said  to  be  affected.  Evory  attemjA  u{ 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Iha-non  tn  gn  Ijeyond  the  circuit  of  experienw, 
even  merely  problfmuticully,  is  judged  iu  advance  by  itself.' 

4.   The  iir^t  attempt  to  tranafocni  tUe  conception  of  the  thiag-in- 
itself,  untenable   in   its   Kantian    shape,  proceeded   from.  Salomon 
MaimoH.     lie  saw  that  the  assumption  of  a  reality   to  be  pLtoed 
outside  of  consciousness  involves  a  contnuliotion.     What  is  thuaght 
is  in  oouaeiousness ;  to  think  of  a  somtithln^  outside  of  oouaciouuea    < 
is  as  imaginary  as  it  would  be  matliematies  to  regard  the  ret^oire-  J 
meut  V— «  as  a  real  ijuantity.     TVic  thingin-itself  is  an  iiitfio»»ii 
conception,     liut  what  was  tho  inducement  to  form   it?     It  lay  i 
the  net>d  of  explaining  tho  given  in  consciousness.*    It  meeta  ui,  t\ui 
La  to  say,  in  our  ideas  of  tho  antithesis  between  the  Funn  whi^^h  rf 
ourselves  create  and  arc  conacioua  of  creating,  and  the   mafmW. 
which  we  only  tind  present  in  us,  without  knowing  how  wo  MO 
by  it.    Of  the  Forms  we  have,  tlierefore,  a  conij>iet«  cunsrinDsneM;  i 
tho  matter,  on  tlie  contrary,  only  an  incomjdtUe  con^ioHaMss ;  it 
something  that  is  in  consciousness,  without  being  produceil  with  oon 
suiousness.    hut  since  nothing  outsiilo  of  uoDsciousness  is  thiukalil 
the  given  can  be  defined  only  by  the  lowest  grade  of  the  coniplew- ' 
ness  of  eons{:iousne8s.    Cunsoiousness  C3an  be  thought  as  diminl^ltins 
through  au  iuiiulte  numlier  of  iuteruieiliate  stages  duwn  to  nothing 
and  the  ide-a  of  the  limit  of  this  infinite  series  (companLblH  to  Uia 
V^)  is  that  of  tho  merely-given,  the  tliing*in-itself.    Things-in-theii>- 
selves  are,  therefore,  as  Maimnti  says  with  direet  reference  to  Leibnis 
— petitus  perceptions ;   cf.  p.  4*J4  —  differeuiiaU  of  con*c/o«»»*CM.*  Tbe 
thing-iu-itJiLdf  is  the  limiting  conception  for  the  infinite  decreasing 
series  fwm  complete  consciousness  down  —  an  irrational  quanlit;. 
The  consequeiice  of  this  fundamental  assumption  with  MaimooiSij 
tlmtof  the  given  there  can  always  l>o  only  au  incomplete  knowIotlAJ 
as  there  is  only  an  inoomplete   consciousness/  and  that  cotopleli 
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1  The  autlior  of  the  ^tirtidtimua  repeated  the  tltnuehts  of  his  imlnok 
moet  conctm.'  and  compretu^isirL'  manner  In  his  h'riUk  drr  ttwrrrftischm  IftU^ 
pliff  (II.  ^m  IT.)t  —  A  wiirk,  mt)r<>(i%'<?r,  which  (>iiiiT:nriM  not   mily  nil  iin»l)>«l' 
Uw  Critique  of  Purr  SeuKon  (I.  172-68'J).  whk-li  id  one  uf  the  best  even  to  i 
prmviit  (Iny,  but  also  a  t-riiii-ism  of  tim  siiuit:.  suppi^rU'd  by  liwp  histotidl 
uiidt-i-HUimliiij:  (fmiml  11.  l:^t-722'J.    VI.  un  the  ixlatluii  to  f^lbnlXt  il.  170  fl. 

'  Muiiu'in,  Transaf-rNiJrnt'ttjihil'.i/i.,  pp.  410  t. 

»  Ih.  27  fl. 

*  Cf.  the  conlinpeBcy  of  the  wcvld  vitk  Lcihnit  and  thm  a|KcifiaUaa  at 
Nauire  with  Ivjuit,  pp.  ;M>8  f.,  «M. 
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koowlfMigo  is  limited  tm  tbc  kuowloilgu  of  the  autonomoas  Forms  of 
the  theoretical  oous< 'piousness,  to  matliftiiiitics  ami  logic.  In  his 
eMeem  for  these  two  dtMiioiistrutive  soienoos  Aliiitnon's  critictil  seep- 
tieUin  IS  in  Iwirmony  with  liutite;  with  reti"U  to  their  theories  of 
the  kiKiwltnlge  of  that  which  is  tiinpirically  given  Uiey  dirergo 
fluimr.trifuilly. 

With  this,  however,  it  had  Iwcouie  dear  that  the  iuvestigationa  of 
tbc  CrUiqve  of  Fure  Heamn  require  a  new  conception  of  the  reUuion 
o/cr»ftn«"»»/twH?itjt  find  Beijiij.  Behnj  in  to  be  Uttnu/ht  only  iu  cotmrious- 
HMa,  oiify  as  a  kitui  of  cunsciaagnfi»8.  Thus  tht)  jii-ophecy  of  tliicobi 
kK*^ins  to  be  fultiUcd;  Kant's  (locLrino  urges  toward  the  "strongest 
ideal  ism.'' 

This  is  seen  in  a  discipio  who  stood  in  the  closest  relations  to 
Kant  himself:  Sigisintitiil  Be<^Jc,  He  found'  the  "Only  I'ossible 
Staud|wjint  for  Rstimatmg  the  Critical  Philosophy"  in  this,  that 
the  dattnn  of  the  individual  consciousness,  yiven  it  as  "object,"  is 
mtule  the  contiint  of  an  '^  on'tjinal,"  supr.vinclividual'  eonaeiuiuiness, 
which  for  this  reason  is  authoritative  for  the  truth  of  the  empirit^ul 
knuwiiij;  prwress.  In  the  place  of  the  tUiugs-iu-themselveii  he  set 
Kant's  ''consciousness  tn  j^cncral."  Ittit  he  exphiint-d  to  hintsolf  in 
tills  way  the  a  priori  character  of  tlie  pure  conct^pliima  and  catego- 
ries: the  given  in  the  sensuous  manifold  remained  for  him  also  tho 
ItBuolred' remnant  uF  the  Kantian  problem. 

6.  The  full  idoaliHtie  diHintegration  of  the  conception  of  the 
Ihing-iuiteelf  was  the  work  of  Fichte.  We  may  best  nnderstond 
the  m:itt4'r  by  following  the  eourse  of  thought  in  his  introductions 
to  his  Srifurfi  of  Kiunirh'tifff'  which  att:K;lies  itself  diwctly,  in  a 
[ffLMt  reproduction,  to  the  most  ditbcult  [Kirt  of  the  KauLiaii  doetrine, 
—  the  transcendental  deduction,  — and  tUuuiines  with  (romplete  clear- 
ness the  culmination  of  the  movement  of  thought  lierc  considered. 
1  The  ftuidamental  problem  of  philosophy  —  or,  as  Fichte  calls  it, 
just  on  this  account,  of  the  WtsaenHchitJiaUhre  [lit  "dtwtriue  of 
science,"  where  science  has  the  twofold  meaning  of  knowledge  as 
a  mental  act,  and  knowleilgc  as  n  body  of  truth  =:  phiIo.t(>phy  (of. 
p.  94,  note  2,  )j — is  gi^'cn  in  the  fact,  that  in  eontnwt  with  the  iduosof 
individual  consciousness,  which  may  come  aud  go  in  a  vulunt^ry 
iftnd  contingent  manner,  another  set  of  our  ideas  maintain  them- 
'•elves  there,  and  these  latter  are  obaraotcrlsed  by  a  fueling  of  neeea- 
»ity  that  ran  ho  distinguished  with  entire  certainty.  To  make  this 
necessity  intuUigible  is  the  chief  tusk  of  philosophy  or  the  Acienoe 


f' 


*  Si  vol.  of  his  KrlauUrndtr  Auuttg,  from  Kaiit'd  wrlUnit  (I^lps>  17M). 
3  lb.  p.  12U  IT.  *  FtcJu*'*  W.,  1.  4I»  fl. 
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of  Knowle.dy;c.  Wc  call  the  system  of  those  idens  which  emer^ 
with  the  feeling  of  necessity  QXi>erience  j  the  problem  nms,  tli^n- 
fore,  •' What  is  the  grouinl  ot  experience!'"  To  its  solution  Uitre 
are  only  two  paths.  Experience  is  an  activity  of  conscicmsiKa 
ctireotcd  toward  objects;  it  can  therefore  be  derived  only  from 
things  or  from  the  conseiousness.  In  the  one  ease  the  explanatioii 
is  dogmatic,  in  the  other  idealistic.  Drtgmaliam  regards  ooDHdoov 
ness  as  a  protUict  of  things;  it  traces  tiie  activities  of  )ut4;lligeDce 
also  biifk  to  uiechiuiiual  necessity  of  the  causal  relations ;  if  con- 
sistently thought,  therefore,  it  cannot  end  otherwi.se  than  fatalist- 
cally  and  materialistically.  Idealism,  on  the  contrary,  awa  in 
things  a  product  of  couaciousness.  of  a  free  function  determi&ed 
only  by  itself;  it  is  the  system  of  freedom  and  of  deed.  These  two 
modes  of  explanation,  each  of  which  is  consistent  iu  itself,  are  a 
such  thornugli -going  contradiction  to  each  other  and  so  irreconc 
able  that  Fichte  regards  the  attempt  of  synrreU'am,  to  explain  exp 
rience  by  dependence  both  upon  things-in-tliemselves  and  u|>oq 
reason,  as  a  failure  from  the  outset.  If  one  will  not  fall  a  viotiio  I 
sceptical  despair,  he  must  choose  between  the  two. 

This  choice,  since  both  present  them.selves  lo^cally  aa  equDfl 
consistent  syatemsj  will  primarily  depend  "on  what  sort  of  a 
one  is"'  ("tca«  fur  ein  Mensch  man  ia<");  but  while  the  etbie 
intere.st  thus  already  si>paks  for  idealism,  there  is  still  a  theoreticdl 
consideration  which  comes  to  its  aid.  The  fact  of  experience,  ioi 
the  constant  reciprocal  relation  of  "  being "  and  "  6etn^  oosw/ctu" 
(6>m  und  Bevusstai'in),  consists  in  this,  that  the  "real  senw"' rfl 
objects  is  perceived  in  the  "  ideal"'  iferiea  of  mental  representations.* , 
This  "doublenesa  "  dogmatism  cannot  explain;  for  the  causalit;r  of  I 
thinRR  is  only  a  simple  series  (nf  "mere  being  positc*!").  IT*  j 
repetition  of  Being  iu  coiiBeiouane.tH  (or  in  the  being  (ujuseious)  lij 
incomprehensible,  if  the  being  is  to  sorve  as  a  ground  of  explaiiatintt 
for  being  con.spious.  On  the  contrary,  it  belongs  to  the  very  natntt , 
of  intelllfjence  "to  see  itmlf.*'  Consciousness,  in  that  it  acts  or  foDfrj 
tions,  knows  also  that  it  aeta  and  what  it  does ;  in  conjunction  irili 
the  real  (primary)  .series  of  its  own  functions  it  produces  alway»it| 
the  same  time  the  ideal  (seeondarj')  series  of  the  knowledgr  *f  I 
these  functions.  If,  therefore,  consciousness  yields  the  sole  jgnaai* 
of  explanation  for  experience,  it  does  this  only  in  so  far  as  it  i*  U*  j 

»  Firhte't  W,  [.  434. 

"  If  the  aniitlu'sw  of  rlojnnalism  anil  HBaliBm  points  back   to  the  KaoUlliJ 
antitht;sis  u(  N^iUire  ami  Frvedoia,  in  which  cunntMrtion,  moreover,  the  s)**!!!* 
of  Uic  nect*SRity  of  ihirij^  nlrt-aily  fi]>pt'nre  with  a  stronjt  Spinnzlstlc  chtncW 
the  RyfltematJc  intliiiMKX*  <if  SgiirKiKa's  doctrine  coriceniiu^  the  two  UUttMlM 
aaavrta  itself  for  Ui«  first  time  in  this  relation  ik  Uie  tvu  aeriea. 
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iivity  which  perceives  itself  and  is  reflected  back  into  itself,  i,e. 
f-conKiouRHtss.     The  Hcieiice  of  knowledge  has  to  show  that  all 
ciouane&s  (of  experience)  which  is  directed  toward  something 
ae  —  toward  a  Being,  toward  objects,  toward  things  —  has  its  root 
in  the  original  relation  of  cousciousuess  to  itself. 

The  principle  of  idealism  is  self-consciousness;  in  a  subjcctire, 
loetliodical  as[>cct,  in  so  far  as  the  science  of  knowledge  aimii  to 
devel(»p  all  of  its  insights  from  the  mieiieclnal  perception  alone,  with 
which  euusciousness  accoui{Kinie»  its  own  activities,  from  refiectiom 
ufKin  tliat  wliich  consciousness  knows  of  its  own  deed,  —  in  objeo 
tiv<%  systeiiuitic  aspect,  in  so  far  iis  in  this  way  those  functions  of 
intelligence  are  to  be  ]K)inted  out,  by  means  of  wltich  that  which 
in  common  life  is  called  thing  and  object,  and  in  the  dogmatic 
philosophy  tliing-in-itself,  is  produced.  This  last  conccjition,  that 
of  the  thiug-iii-itself,  which  is  through  and  through  contradictory, 
18  thus  resolved  to  its  last  remnant ;  all  Being  is  oonipreheusible 
only  as  product  of  reason,  and  the  subjeut-inatter  of  philosophical 
knowledge  is  the  system  of  the  reuwjn  (cf.  §  42). 

For  Fichte  and  bis  successors,  the  conception  of  the  thing-in- 
itself  thus  became  indifferent,  and  the  old  antithesis  between  Being 
and  consciousaeHS  sank  to  the  secondary  signiticauee  of  an  immanent 
relation  within  the  activities  of  the  reason.  An  object  exists  only 
for  a  subject ;  and  the  common  ground  of  both  is  the  reason,  the  / 
which  fjcrceives  itself  and  its  action.' 

6,  While  the  main  develoj>meut  of  German  metaphysics  followed 
-this  Fichtcan  tendency,  the  syncretism  alK>ve  mentioned  did  not  re- 
vnain  without  supporters  whom  the  Wu^setutchajlitteh re  had  tlirust  from 
the  threshold.  Its  mi'taphysical  type  had  bt^eu  stamped  out  by  Rein- 
hold;  but  it  was  likewise  close  at  hand  for  all  who  took  tlieir  {ralnt 
of  departure  from  the  individual  consciousness  with  the  psychological 
methoil,  and  bidieved  that  llit>y  found  the  individual  iimsciousne^ 
equally  dependent  ujM>n  the  Heal  and  u{Hjn  the  universal  esseuce  of 
the  intellect.  The  " transcendentai  8}/nth*ti9tn"  which  Kntg  taught, 
may  Ik  oonceived  of  as  an  example  of  this  mode  of  view.  For  him, 
philt>soph7  is  an  explanation  of  self  by  means  of  the  re6ection  of 
the  **I  "  u[io»  the  "  facts  of  consciousness.*'  But  in  this  the  primi- 
tive fact  proves  to  Ix;  the  transcendental  synthesis,  that  real  and 
ideal  are  {xraited  in  ciinsciousuess  as  equally  original  and  in  relation 
to  each  other*  We  know  Being  only  in  so  far  as  it  appears  in  con- 
■cioasness,  and  coDsoiousness  only  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  Being; 

»  Cf.  also  SohcUlng^ii  youthful  opuAculu,  Vom  IcA  aU  Prtucip  der  PhilotophU, 
W..  I.  liil  fl. 

■  Krag,  Fundamentalphilotophie,  pp.  100  Q. 
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.^„^linte  knowlcilge  just  us  u  tbc  w»- 
al>/^*'       ffiftu  I"  »ur  world  uf  idetiS 


*"'  ^jB/yW"*' '"''"  ,/  rt  /ini?r  turn  given  tliem  in  SchteitrmaAtfa 
**?^  liHt'i^'^  ^l^igt  has  as  its  end  to  establish  the  fdoMiftf 
jujt,'ti<^    •*''  .  ^. /or  llif'  two  emerge   in    liuniiin   uuiisr 

g»,t^  ''"'  '■^"'  /y^//  (""*'  if'fl"'  /(irtors,  ppiveptioii   uiid   eon.    , 

s,»|iir*'»''  ^'^.^   j/(H'tuul  fuuutious.     Only  tlicir  t'oinidete  luljiLstmrnt 
i>nr*"'''f°  tut>*'*'*'fc'^''  ^^"^  ^''**y  remiiiii  nlways  in  u  state  of  Oifftr- 
*''*"^'T'w'W*t'1"*""''^  °^  this,  science  is  divided  with  refereuce  to 
ert^*-   wt  iiw^***'"  ^*^*^  physics  aaid  ethics,  with  reference  to  ib 
'"^  *",  jjjto  ompiricul  and  thcon'tical  disci|)]ines;  nutural  huU>rf 
""**  li"  gfjii  fjcipiicc,  histf>ry  of  thtJ  world,  and  science  of  unoraU.    Ii 
ntlieso  jNirticulur  discipliues  one  or  the  other  of  tho  two  ficUin 
j      the  pfvdomfnauce,^  materially  or  formally,  although  the  oppo- 
sites strive  toward  eucli  other  —  the  eiupirical  branches  of  knoirlddgB 
lff«»rd  rational  articnlation,  the  theoretical  towards  an  unth^r^UnJ- 
ing  "f  ^''^  facts,  physics  towiirds  the  ^'cnestJi  of  the  urgiuiisni  »M 
0f  eon'8ciousm!ss    out  of  the  corporetil    world,  ethics   towards  llie 
oontrol  and  inter-penetration  of  the  sensuous  by  the  will,  which  ncti 
nccordinfj  to  ends.     But  the  complete  adjustment  of  the  real  anil  tic 
ideal  is  nowhere  attained  in  actual  cognition}  it  forms  rather  the 
iibsolutti,   uncondittonedj.iutinitely   removed   goal   of  tht*  thinkln? 
which  desires  to  lx*conio  knowledge,  but  will  never  ttonipletely  suc- 
ceed.'    Hence  philosophy  is  the  scienoe  not  of  knowledge,  but  of 
knoivledge  in  a  ])erpetual  state  of  becoming,  —  tttnloctic. 

Hut  just  for  this  reason  it  i.iresup[»oses  the  reality  of  this  gwil 
which  is  never  to  bo  attained  in  human  knowledge ;  the  ideHtity  of 
thofUf?U  and  1h>i>uj.  This  Kchleiermiieher,  with  S|iirit>z:i  (and  Scliell- 
ing),  calls  God.  It  cannot  be  an  object  of  the  theoretical  reason, 
and  just  as  little  can  it  l>e  such  of  the  practical  reason.  We  do  not 
know  Go<l,  and  therefore  we  cannot  order  nnr  ethical  life  with  refer- 
ence to  him.  Religion  is  more  than  knowing  and  right-doing;  it  is 
the  oommunity  of  life  with  the  highest  reality,  in  which  Being  awl 
consciousness  nro  identical.  This  communion,  however,  emerijes 
only  in  the  feelini^,  in  the  "pious"  (frommfn)  feeling  of  an  "ubw- 
lutA "  dependence  upon  the  infinite  world-ground  which  cannot  U 
exhausted  by  thouglit  (cf  §  42,  6).  JSpinoza's  God  and  Kunt^* 
thing-in-itself  coiuniilo  in  the  infinite,  but  thus  arc  rnised  above  all 
human  knowledge  and  will,  and  nuide  tlie  objects  of  a  mynfiai/ fw-V 
ing  whose  delicate  vibrations  harmonise  in  Schleiermaeher  (m  in 

>  Tliitj  rplatlmi  In  Schli'ifmiHi>1ier*K  DiaUrtk  aii]>nnr«  coined  kflcr  the  nvtfr* 

iiliysii'iil  funii  nf  s.:Iir'l!itii;'M  S'/ftfin  v/  hltntiiy ;  kI.  §  42,  8. 
■i  Diulektik.  W.,  III.  i  baat. 
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Somewhat  ditToreut  form  in  Fries,  also)  with  the  iuwardnoss  of 
10  religiuus  life  among  the  Moravians. 

Thus  the  traditions  of  Mysticism  pass  through  Pietism  —  in 
biuh  the  orthodox  tendcuey  towurd  a  eunraer  view  became  more 
id  more  prominent  aft«r  Speiier  and  Krancke,  and  so  called  forth 
lie  o])pi>Hition  of  tliu  Rrothnrs  of  the  Common  Life  —  up  to  the 
mmits  of  the  idealistio  development ;  and  indeed  the  doctrine  of 
Eckhart  and  the  transcendental  i)hiIosophy  are  in  close  touch  iu  the 
irit  which  desires  to  transjjose  all  the  outer  into  the  inner ;  both 
kve  a  genuinely  (Tcrmanic  savour,  tliey  seek  the  world  in  the 
Otvi^th  "  [the  mind  as  the  scat  of  tlie  feeling  and  sentiments]. 
7.  In  puttiiit;  asidw  the  possibility  of  a  scieutitic  knowledge  of 
i«  world-ground  Schleiermacher  remained  nearer  to  Kant,  but  the 
ituition  of  relijfious  feeling  which  he  substituted  was  all  the  more 
udeut  uiKJu  Spinoza  and  upon  the  influences  which  the  latter 
exercised  upon  the  idealistic  metapliysics  after  Fichte's  Soienoe 
nowli'dgn.  This  monism  of  tho  re:Lsun  (cf.  the  development  in 
42)  Uerlxirt  comhuted  by  an  entirely  ditTerent  re-shaping  of  the 
ADtiaii  conception  of  the  tliing-iii'itsclf.  He  desired  to  oppose 
the  dissolution  of  this  conception,  and  found  himsidf  fori-ed  tlioroby 
to  the  paratlox  of  a  niftiiphysics  of  tbings-iu-themselves,  which  yet 
•lionld  hold  fast  to  their  unkuowableuese.  The  contradictious  of 
the  transceudeuttil  analytic  appear  here  grotesquely  luaguitied. 

This  is  the  more  noteworthy  as  the  retrogressive  ten<lenoy  which 
hna  l)een  ascribed  to  Herbart's  diwtrine,  perhaps  in  contrast  with 
the  idealistic  innovations,  developed  itself  in  his  attack  upon  Kant's 
transcendental  logic  (cf.  $  38,  5).  Ilerbart  saw  in  this  with  right 
the  routs  of  idealism.  It  teaches,  indeed,  the  Forms  with  which  the 
"Understanding"  jiroduces  the  world  of  objects,  and  in  Fichte's 
"  I "  we  only  hare  in  a  completely  developed  form  that  which  in 
was  in  Kant's  "consciousness  in  general"  or  "  trans<rf!identjil 
rcpption."  Hcrbart's  inclination  toward  the  earlier  |>hilii8ophy 
consists  in  this,  that  he  denies  the  crttative  R[)ontaneity  of  conscious- 
VCM,  and,  like  the  associutional  psychologists,  finds  it  drtermined 
;d  dependt^nt  in  both  Form  and  content  from  without.  Iluopftoses 
Also  tlio  virtual  innatcness  which  had  propagated  itaelf  from  Ix'ibnix 
on  thmttgh  the  Inaugnral  J)Umrtntlon  into  the  Critli/tte  of  Pure 
Rfn»nn:  the  forms  of  relation  oxjiressed  in  the  categoric's  are  fur 
fatm.  like  8|>aee  and  time,  products  of  tlie  ideational  mechanism.  As 
regards  the  psycho- gone  tic  questions,  ho  stinds  entirely  upon  the 
platform  of  tbo  fibilo.«ophy  of  the  Knlightettment.  For  this  n>a«on 
he  knows  no  other  logic  than  the  formal  logic  whose  jtrini'^iple  is  tlie 
prinrijile  of  contradiction,  i.e.  tliu  prubibitiou  to  commit  a  contnu 
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j^0^   J,  »nf  aU  thought  18,  that  which  ooft* 

, /  '""'..A  or  actual.' 

^  /**  *'^i^%  c.juceptions  iu  which  we  think  experir 

^^^'Z^^ eo^ix2J^\<-^SSoii.'& ;  we  assume  thirufs,  whiii 

^,''^*'y/'^7J^iiwelves  iuid  yet  made  equal  to  a  variety 

^*>^J-rf^rf*tf*  of  aiteratiom  in  whicli  that  which  is  eiiiiil 

^0^:  **^  different ;  we  trace  all  inner  experience  tndL 

,if'^is^'**^tfif"  ^l'"-''  '^  *'''"'^'  "wliiuh  raeiiUilly  represfiiU 

0'''J''lj^  Voralelleiule)  involves  an  inliuite  ueriea  in  the 

^^''('^las  in  the  object,  —  we  trace  all  outer  experieiice 

'"S*  'Ljfter,  iu  the  idea  of  which  the  attributes  of  the  discrete 

.^^'    (jnuous  are  at  variance.     This  experience  can  be  only 

^/  ^noa  J  ^^^  ^'^"S  plienomcnon  must  have  at  its  basis  something, 

jf^^iiib  is  fi'Pf*  from  contradictions,  seeming  thingtt  must  havo 

f**,  f^  •'Jie'tla"  {Heule),  yeeming  occurrence  and  change  a  real 

*^^*pce  and  change.     Whatever  seeming  there  is,  there  is  justao 

fadication  nf  Being.     To  discover  ttiis  is  the  task  of  philoso 

it  is  a  working  over  of  the  conceptions  of  experience  which  an 
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^,D  juid  which  must  be  re-sha[ied  according  to  the  rules  of  formal ' 
jpgic,  until  wti  know  the  reality  that  has  no  internal  con t rail letiunK 

The  general  means  to  this  end  is  the  method  of  reialion.  Thej 
/andametital  form  of  contnuti<rtiou  iUn'ay.s  la,  that  something  simple 
is  tliouglit  as  having  differences  (the  synthetic  unity  uf  the  ntaoi- 
fold  in  Kant).  This  difficulty  can  be  removed  only  by  assuming  a 
plurality  of  simple  beings,  through  the  relation  of  which  to  eaoh 
other  the  "illusion"  of  the  manifold  or  changeable  is  produced  in 
any  indivi<1ual  object.  Thus  the  conception  of  substance  can  b« 
maintained  only  if  wc  sujtpose  that  the  various  qualities  and  chaDg- 
ing  states  which  substance  is  said  to  anite,  concern  not  substiuioe 
itself,  but  only  tlut  relation  in  which  it  successively  stands  to  other 
substances.  The  tliings-in-thcmselres  must  be  many;  fmm  a  singls 
thiug-iii'itseU  the  multiplicity  of  qualities  and  states  could  never  ba. 
understood.  But  each  of  these  metaphysical  things  nuist  lie  thought 
as  entirely  simple  and  unchantjcaOle ;  they  are  called  by  Herbart, 
'*  lieuis'^  {Realen).  All  qualities  which  form  the  characteristics  of 
things  iu  experieuo-e  arc  relative,  and  make  these  characteri.sU( 


I 
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»  Cf.  Exnlfitung  in  dtv  PhihtH.,  W.,  I.  72-82.  The  hiiitnriral  utimuInK  m  tha 
Btaar['  lirvfiKiiUiiioii  ot  tlii*  priaciplt'  of  contradiction  was  no  dnubt  tbe  <leprwi»- 
tion  which  thiK  principU'  found  in  the  djaleciic  inothod  (cf.  §  42,  1)  ;  l'>ginUt]^S 
however,  llcrbnn's  doctrine  (with  Hie  exception  of  tib*  ttvatuunit  "f  Ih*?  **I*^| 
conception)  Is  enlirfly  inde|iftiilf iit  of  il.  The  EUatic  fleineut  in  the  nettw- 
tian  pIiiloBOpUy  (cf.  I.  'I'lii)  \n  jfivpii  with  llu.'  postulRt*!  of  Jifhut  ruui  of  ftintfi- 
dictioHs,  and  U\  tiiis  cln-iiiiistance  the  philosopher,  who  otherwise  haJ  litUo 
hiiitoiical  (liiiiio»ition,  owed  hlif  f^nenesii  of  fcisling  for  tlif  inetaphymcal  motive 
m  Uio  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideaa.     CI.  I.  237  fl.  aiid  XII,  Ul  fl.  
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'apj>ear  ouly  in  relation  to  other  things  ;  the  absolute  qxujUitiea  of  the 
Reald  are,  tliereforo,  unknowable. 

8.  But  they  niu^t  be  thouj^ht  as  the  ground  which  dctei'miuea 
the  qualities  tliut  appear ;  and  lik(!wiKo  wo  must  assume  as  ground 
of  the  seeming  ulianges  which  the  juutatiou  of  qualities  exhibits  in 
the  case  of  empirical  things,  an  actucd  process  or  occurrence,  a  change 
of  relations  bt-tweeu  the  Heals.  Here,  however,  this  whole  artiJicial 
oonstruutiou  of  that  which  lies  beyond  exj^>erience  began  to  waver. 
For  the  Eleatic  rigidity  of  these  lli'aU  in  nowise  permits  ns  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  kind  of  ''actual  relatiaus*'  which  are  held  to  obtain 
between  them.  First  of  all,  these  cannot  be  spatial;*  space  and 
time  are  j»roduct3  of  the  series  formed  by  ideas,  pi-oducts  of  the 
psychical  mechanism,  and  hence  phenomenal  for  Herbart  in  almost 
a  higher  degree  than  for  Kant.  Only  in  a  transferred  sense  can  the 
changing  relations  of  substances  be  termed  a  "<'-oming  and  going  in 
tlie  intelligible  space";  what  they  are  themselves  the  Uerbartiuu 
doctrine  lias  no  term  to  express.  Only,  iu  a  negative  direction  it  is 
obliged  to  make  a  questionable  concession.  Evcrj*  Keal  lias  only 
simple  and  uncliangeahle  determinutiuns:  the  filiation,  therefore, 
vhiirh  exi.^tji  or  ari.ses  lietween  two  Keals  is  not  essential  to  either, 
and  has  nut  its  basis  in  either.  A  tcrtium  ffuid,  however,  which  this 
relation  would  ;)0»tiih)te,  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  this  metiiphys- 
ics.'  Henre  the  relations  which  the  Heals  sustain  to  each  other, 
and  from  wliieh  the  appearancu  of  things  and  their  relations  are 
said  to  folhiw,  arc  cjillcd  "contingent  views"  {znfiUHge.  Auxirfiten) 
of  the  Kfals;  and  Herbart's  niraning  In  sevei-al  jtassages  is  scarcely 
to  be  understood  otherwise  than  that  consciouMness  is  the  intelligibld 
space  iu  which  the  abo\'e  relations  between  the  Keals  obtain,  that 
the  real  process  or  occurrence,  also,  is  some  thing  which  itscdf  only 
"takes  place  for  the  spectator"  as  "objective  seeming."*  If  we 
add  to  this,  that  the  "  Being  "  of  the  Reals  or  absolute  qualities  is 


*  Not  only  in  this  point  dn  II»TlKirt*a  Heals  (liiiUnpni«h  tlieinwlves  fnmi  the 
Btniua  ol  IX'mocrinw,  witii  which  thpy  hnve  the  cmimim  hasin  of  a  piuraliMic 
rr-nhnpiuff  of  thf  KUatie  coitcrption  of  Bfiwj,  but  alito  by  the  dlflcn-iiw  In 
(nnknowabl^)  qiuility,  iu  the  pboe  of  which  atomUui  alluw*  only  qiuiutlilTe 
ilifTi*n-nptw.  JiiMt  an  litltn  are  the  lieftls  to  be  confiiKi'il  with  L(-'ll)ntz*B  monads, 
with  Rhloh  in<Ui-'l  they  aXxaiv  Uielr  ab«eQce  of  wlrulows,  Imt  not  the  attribute 
of  b<-iuK  a  unity  ol  the  miiiiir<>M.  Wtlh  the  I'tn(')Qic  Idtoji,  thvy  have  in  coid- 
raun  the  Aitribun-tt  of  thf  Kli-:it)iT  Th'infr,  I'lit  not  thi-  charAcitT  of  claas-conoepti. 

*  III  thin>,'np>if  hi&  luelaiihysiiii  JJfrhurt  iiiM.'rtt.-(l  hin  fAiiuMnphj/  of  rfiigton; 
for  *iucv  then.'  is  no  knowledf^  of  thf  nal  gruund  of  tho  n'lalionjt  between  the 
RcftU,  from  which  the  world  of  pht^noinuita  procvt.'dj.  tho  Imprpafiun  of  pur- 
ptwiventtta  which  iht*  Inti^r  iiuitcH  pcniiibi  iu  to  Ivlit-ve,  in  a  loanmT  whieii  li 
thenrptically  iiniuL-utitahle,  ujxm  a  Hupn>nie  triteUigfnce  as  Ihf.  ground  of  then 
retaiJ''tnM,  — a  vtrv  pnlo  n>vlviil  of  ihi*  old  physlco^eological  proof. 

■  Cf.  W.,  IV.  IU  It.,  1:^7-1.^2.  -i^Ui,  HO  f..  24a  S.;  tee  alM  K.  ZfUer.  &«jeA.  d. 
deiitMfh.  liiitoM^  tUl. 
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defined  by  Herbartas  "  absolute  position  "  i.e.  as  a  "  Setzung/' ^  a  pos- 
iting in  which  Being  is  at  rest,  and  which  is  not  taken  back,  we  have 
opening  before  us  the  perspective  into  an  "  absolute  "  idealism. 

This  was,  indeed,  carried  out  by  Herbart  still  less  than  by  Kant; 
here,  too,  it  would  have  led  to  absolute  contradiction.  For  the 
theory  of  Keals  aims  to  deduce  consciousness  also,  as  a  consequence, 
emerging  in  the  realm  of  phenomena,  of  the  "co-existence  of  tlie 
Reals."  The  Keals  are  held  to  reciprocally  "disturb"  each  other, 
and  to  call  forth  in  each  other  as  reactions  against  these  disturl)- 
ances,  inner  states  which  have  the  significance  of  self-preternt- 
tions." '  Such  self-preservations  are  immediately  known  to  us  as 
those  by  the  aid  of  which  the  unknown  Keal  of  our  soul  maintains 
itself  against  disturbance  by  other  Reals;  they  are  idecui  {VorideUiut- 
geii).  The  soul  as  a  simple  substance  is  naturally  unknowabU-; 
psychology  is  only  the  science  of  its  self-preservations.  These,  the 
ideas,  sustain  within  the  soul,  which  simply  furnishes  the  indiffer- 
ent stage  for  their  co-existence,  once  more  the  relations  of  Keals; 
they  disturb  and  inhibit  each  other,  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
psychicjil  life  is  to  be  explained  from  this  reciprocal  tennioti  of  jW<«w. 
By  their  tension  the  ideas  lose  in  intensity ;  and  the  consciousness 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  intensity.  The  lowest  degree  of 
strength,  which  the  ideas  can  have  and  still  be  regarded  as  at'tiul. 
is  the  threshold  of  conscioH87iess.  It  the  ideas  are  pressed  l)y  utht'ra 
below  this  threshold,  they  change  into  impulse.  Hence  the  essential 
nature  of  those  psychical  sttitcs  which  are  called  feeling  an<l  will  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  inhibitory  relations  of  ideas.  All  these  relations 
must  be  developed  as  a  "  statics  and  mechanics  of  ideas,"  ^  and  since 
we  have  to  do  here  essentially  with  the  determining  of  differences  uf 
force,  this  metaphysical  psychology  must  take  on  the  form  of  a  maty- 
maiical  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  ideas.*     Herbart  lays  particular 


iCf.  \V.,  IV.  71  ff. 

^  The  "uniim  efmn  conservnre,"  with  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  t!ip  fiiiii1amf>nt.il  in- 
stinct of  iiKlividuals,  appears  with  Herbart  as  the  iiu'taphysical  activity  of  the 
Keals.  by  virtnt;  of  which  they  produce  tlie  wnrlrl  of  seeniiiiL',  i.e.  cxin'rieiice. 

3  Oil  this  iiu'tapliysical  basis  Herbart  erected  the  structure  of  an  inimantni 
ass^ncintiiiiinl  pf>/rlii>l"in/.  ''''P  assimiittioii  of  a  ineciianical  necessity  of  tht' 
ideational  pmcess,  and  tlie  view  tiiat  tlie  vnlitions  follow  from  thin  as'  lik-wi-^* 
necessary  relations,  proved  a  forlimate  basis  for  a  scientific  theory  ttf  jifil.t'f>i- 
irs.  —  a  discipline  wliich  Herbart  made  also  dependent  ujntn  ethics,  since'iho 
latter  leaches  the  final  of  education  (tlio  formation  of  ethical  character),  while 
psychology  tesiclies  the  mectianisin  Ihrouph  winch  this  is  n-alised.  In  a  siniilir 
way  IJeneke,  who  took  the  standpoint  of  associalional  psyeludogj'  without  Ht-r- 
bart's  metaphysics,  found  the  path  to  a  systematic  pedajiopics. 

■*  In  carryiiii;  out  this  tIious;ht  Herbart  assunied  that  ideas  in  their  reci]»nyal 
inhibitions  lose  in  intensity  as  much  as  the  wenkest  of  thetn  possesses,  and  that 
this  iiddliitioit-suni  is  divided  anions  the  individual  ideas  in  inverse  rati>>  t>> 
their  oriyin.al  strength,  so  that  if  in  the  simitlest  cose,  fi  >  h,  a  is  n.-duceil  t»y 


Chap.  'J,  §  41.] 
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weiyht  upon  the  itivustijjation  of  tlio  process  liy  wltitih  newly  fiiitering 
ideas  ai-e  "iiesitnilatwl,"  oidvred,  formetl,  and  in  part  altered,  by  the 
tdtiiis  already  present;  he  employs  for  this  the  expression  appervep- 
titm  (fii-st  coined  by  I^eibniz ;  of.  \i.  4(13),  and  his  theory  of  this  takus 
the  form  of  an  explanation  of  the  *'l"  or  ''HBlf"  by  assot-iational 
psychology.  The  **  I  '*  is  tliougbt  as  the  moving  {mint  iu  which  the 
ap|>er('civing  and  apjKTfeived  iiU»as  continually  converge. 

AVliile  the  self-prefer vatiim  uf  the  Kcal  wliioU  constitutes  the  soul, 
against  distnrlxinco  by  other  Jteals  thus  proiluces  the  phenomena 
of  tho  ideational  liff,  the  mnipnical  si'lf-pri'servution  and  "partial 
inter-iwnetratiou  "  of  seviral  Keuls  produce  for  tlie  (tonsciousness  of 
the  sifcotator  the  "objective  seeming  or  illusion"  of  mtUter.  The 
various  ]>hyRicHl  and  choniical  phenomena  arc  here  tflrtnred  out  of 
the  metaphysical  preHii]>i)ositions  with  an  unspeakably  toilsome 
defluotion/ — an  attempt  forgotten  to-day,  which  remained  us  desti- 
tute of  results  in  natural  science  a-s  in  ])hilo8nphy. 

9.  Another  tJtittingi'n  professor,  BuHl^rifeJc,  attJtrked  tlio  thing-in- 
|.melf  with  other  weiqwiis.     He  showed  in  his  Apodikttk,  that  if  the 

Dtrines  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  TCeuson  are  to  Xta  tiikeu  in  earnest, 
nothing  remains  for  the  "object  to  which  the  subject  necessarily 
relates"  except  a  eomi>letely  inixmeeivable  X,  We  cannot  talk  of  a 
tbing-in-itseU  or  of  thing8-in-thf»inselves;  for  in  this  are  involved 
already  the  categories  of  Inherence,  of  Unity  and  l*lurality,*and  of 
Reality,  wliieh  hold  good  oidy  for  phenomena.  The  transcendental 
philosophy  must  become  "  nefjiitive  .Spiiiu/.ism,"  "  It  can  teac^h  only 
that  to  the  "consciousness  in  general"  a  "something  in  general" 
corresponds,  concerning  whitdi  nothing  whatever  is  to  Iw  atBnneil  in 
absolute  knowledge,  ((.-t.  with  ivgard  to  Spinoza,  alKJve,  pp.JOKf). 
Oh  the  other  hand,  tliis  absolutely  real  asserts  itself  in  all  relatiite 
knotvkfhje  through  the  consriotntnefn  of  uillinrf*  For  this  shows 
everywhere  the  lithuj  fotve  of  indivtiJuatity.  We  knovv  of  the  subjeet 
because  it  wills  something,  and  of  the  object  because  it  furnishes 


the  InhlblUon  to  "^  '*'  "'' "  ''^,  and  L  to    — .    Cf.  on  tills  whiirarily  axiomaUo 

wstmiption  and  on  the  mUlnkcn  natur?  of  tiw  wtiole  "ii«^-cho]r»f[ical  cnlmdnV* 
A.  Lniifie,  Di'-  (IrnwV'tjitit^  tUr  mnthrw^tiarhea  I^tfrh'tloqU,  Diiislmre.  1863. 

'  AHurm.  Mtt'i^.h;,^ik\  §§  -.'lo  IT.,  .'Wl  f!. ;  W..  IV.  147  fl.',  .'W7  ff.  In  llorhart'8 
inAUi<li.v»i>.i*  ilit<  bi-uiii:)tiii(:  out  of  ^i<tu<i-al  otit<>U»t:y  iiiui  Ute  iH-^iniiin^H  i>r  \wy- 
cliiilo!:}-  aiifl  namnit  pliilosophy  is  UfsiguattNl  by  the  nanics  Eidology  nnd 

«  (T.  pfl'p.  ApiHliktik,  I.  261,  51*2  ff. 

«  Ih.  :tt*;i  ff. 

<  FoII-miii};  ilip  cxaiiii'le  of  Knnl  atnl  Kii-hte.  Hniterwok  en*!*  his  UieorMbal 
Apfulilttk  ill  flci'piif^lsm  nr  In  ronii<li'ii-ly  alMir.ict-fnruinl,  iib*>liiU'  knowlwlpr ; 
It  in  tlie  "iiraoUiml"  ai«Hlictii;  wliirli  llrj*t  (p»ins  a  nilaiiun  of  jta  amivai  uj 
reality. 
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resistance  to  tlii8  will.  Tlie  antithesis  of  force  and  resiMance  thus 
furnishes  a  common  basis  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reality  of  oar- 
selves,  and  to  tliut  of  the  reality  of  other  things,  —  of  the  1  and  the 
Not-1.'  This  doctrine  Bouterwek  would  have  called  absolute  Vat*- 
alhm.  We  know  our  own  reality  in  that  we  will,  an<l  the  i-eality^f 
other  things  in  that  our  will  tiuds  iu  them  a  resisting  f()rcc.  The 
feeling  of  resistance  refutes  pure  subjectivism  or  solipsi^ui,  bot  this 
relative  knowledge  of  the  particular  foi*ees  of  tlie  real  is  supple- 
metuted  by  the  consciousness  of  our  own  willing  to  form  a  merely 
empirical  science.' 

Tliis  thought  of  his  fifittiagen  teacher  was  developed  by  Srhnjfn. 
kauer,  utidor  the  infiuenoe  of  Fichtc.  to  a  metaphysics.     With  a  buU 
leap  he  swings  himself  up  from  the  position  of  Virtualism  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  essential  nature  of  all  things.     We  recognise  the 
will  within  ns  as  the  true  reality,  and  the  resistaucu  from  which  we 
know  the  I'cality  of  other  things  must,  thrrrfore,  be  likewise  wilL 
This  is  demanded  by  the  '*  melaphtjsical  need ''  of  a  unitary  explan*- 
tion  for  all  experience.     The  world  *'as  idea"  can  be  only  pheaonw- 
non ;  an  object  is  possible  only  in  the  subject  and  detf'riuine*!  by 
the  Forms  of  the  subject.     Hence  the  world  in  man's  idea  or  nieiiul 
representation  (as  "  phenomenon  of  the  brain,"  as  Schopenhauer  has] 
often  said  with  a  dangerously  contradictory  laxity  of  expression)! 
appears  as  a  manifold  ord(^red  in  apace  and  titne,  a  manifold  whosttJ 
connection  can  be  thought  only  iu  accordauoe  with  the  principle  of  I 
cauaalitjf,  —  the  only  one  of  the  Kantian  categories  which  Schopeu- 
luiuer  can  admit  to  an  originality  of  the  same  rank  as  that  which  j 
belongs  to  the  pure  perceptions.     Haiuul  to  these  Forms,  conceptional  j 
knowledge  can  luivc  for  its  object  only  the  necessity  which  prerailtl 
between  individual  phenomena:  for  causality  is  a  relation  of  ph« 
nomena  to  each   other;   science   knows  nothing  absolute,  nothing 
unconditioned ;  the  guiding  threail  of  causality,  which  leads  from^ 
one  condition  to  the  other,  never  breaks  off  and  must  not  be  broken 
ofT  arbitrarily.^     The  coneepiional  work  of  science  can,  therefore,  in 
nowise  raise  itself  above  this  infinite  series  of  plieuomeua;  only  an 
intuitive  interj^etation  of  the  whole  world  of  ideas,  a  look  of  genius 
over  experience,  an  immediate  apiirehension,  can  pt-netratc  to  the 
true  essence,  which  appears  in  our  ideas  as  the  world  det*rmincd  in 
space  and  time  and  by  c^usiility.     This  intuition,  however,  is  thAt 
by  which  the  knowing  subject  is  given  immfdirUfihj  through  itself  ai 
will.     This  word  solves,  therefore,  the  m}sterj*  of  the  outer  world 

»  ApodiHtk  n.  fi2  flf.  »  lb.  II.  «7  f. 

*  In  thU  t>ch(i[)entiauer  is  in  conijilpte  ap'ecmcnl  with  Jaoobt  (cf. 
p.  &74>. 
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also.  For  we  must  apprehend  the  signifieancc  of  all  that  is  given  to 
'Itfi  iinmetliutely  iu  space  and  tiiuK  as  idea,'  iuicordin^  tu  this  analngy 
of  the  only  thing  which  is  immediately  given.  TTie  thihtj-in-U»df  is 
theWili. 

The  word  "will"  as  here  used  must  indeed  be  taken  in  an  ex- 
tended lieuse.  Ill  men  aud  iu  animals  the  will  appears  as  motiva- 
tion dett^rmined  through  ideas,  in  the  instinctive  and  vegetative  life 
of  the  organism  as  auMi^iftihUitt/  tr>  stimuhition^  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  experience  as  mechauiaxi  prwes^es.  The  meaning  which 
is  common  to  these  different  iuternal  or  external  kinds  of  causality, 
shuuld  be  designated  a  potior*  as  will,  in  aivordancti  with  that  form 
in  which  alone  it  is  immediately  known  to  us.  Accc)rdiugly  the 
philosopher  emphasises  expressly  the  point,  tluit  the  particular 
peculiarities  with  which  the  will  is  given  in  human  Bell'-]>erci'ption, 
•".p.  its  motivation  through  ideas  and  conceptions,  must  be  kept  quite 
apart  from  our  notion  of  the  will  as  thing-in-itsolf,  —  a  requirement 
whitrh  it  was,  indeed,  hard  enough  for  S(^ho])euhauer  himself  to 
fuim. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  relation  Iwtween  thing-in-it$elf 
and  phenomenon  must  not  be  thought  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
understanding,  i.e.  causally.  The  tfiiitg-in-ititelf  is  not  the  cause  of 
phenomeiia.  Even  in  tlie  case  of  man  the  will  is  nut  the  cause  of 
his  body  or  of  the  bodily  activities;  hut  the  same  reality,  which  ia 
given  us  mediati'ly,  tlirough  our  ideas  in  space  and  time  perception, 
AS  body,  and  which  iu  cognition  is  conceived  as  sontething  causally 
neceMary  and  dependent  upon  other  phenomena,  —  this  is  im- 
mediately given  as  will.  Because  the  thing-iu-itself  is  not  subject 
to  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  we  have  the  paradox,  that  man 
feels  himself  as  will  imtuptliately  free,  and  yet  in  idea  knows  him- 
self to  be  neeessarily  determined.  So  Schopenhauer  adopts  Kant'S 
doctrine  of  intelligible  and  empirical  rharacter.  In  the  same  way, 
however,  phenomenal  Nature  must  everywliere  be  regarded  as 
obj^tijication  ;  that  is,  as  the  perceptional  and  conccptional  mode  of 
representation  of  the  will  or  the  immediately  real,  and  must  not 
be  regar*led  as  t!»e  product  of  the  latter.  The  relation  of  essence 
to  phenomenon  is  not  that  of  cause  and  effect 

Further,  the  will  iw  thing-in-itself  can  he  only  the  one,  universal 
** trorlft-ttill.'*  All  plurality  and  multiplicity  belong  to  jierception 
in  space  and  time;  these  latter  are  the  principium  individuationia. 
Hence  things  are  different  and  separate  from  each  other  only  oa 
pbcnomena  —  in  idea  and  cognition;  in  their  true  essence  they  are 


1  Ct  Wortd  as  Will,  etc.,  II.  $$  1S-3S. 
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all  .the  saine.  The  will  is  the  *v  ttai.  irSv.  Here  lies  for  Scboprn- 
hauer  tlie  meta|>hy«ical  root  of  niorala.  It  is  the  (!ef#iitioii  uf  tie 
pheimiinen:U  that  m;ike8  the  individual  distinguiuU  his  own  wmI 
and  woe  from  that  of  other  indiyiduals,  and  brings  the  two  into 
opposition:  in  the  fundamontal  mom!  feoling  which  f»^ols  anotlier'e 
sorrows  ns  oue's  own  —  in  st/mpathtf,  the  traiibueudenUil  unity  of  will 
uf  all  reality  comes  to  ti^ht. 

Finally,  thu  will  can  luivo  for  its  object  no  particular  oonteat  tlat 
rim  bo  empirically  prejieuted  iu  cousciouituess ;  for  every  tttdi  j 
content  belongs  alreatly  to  its  "objectivity."  The  world-will  hu 
only  itself  for  its  objcitt;  it  wills  only  to  will.  It  wills  only  to  be 
autual;  for  all  tliat  actually  is,  is  itself  only  a  willing;.  In  this 
sense  Schopenljauer  ealls  it  the  will  to  five.  It  is  tliu  thiug-iu-itsetf 
wtiich  ever  gives  bii-tli  to  itself  in  timeless,  eternal  process,  and  u 
snch  it  is  repruseutcd  iu  the  rustless  mutation  of  pheuomeoft. 


§  42.  The  System  of  Reason. 

The  direction  which  the  main  line  of  the  idealistic  development 
was  to  take  was  proscribed  by  the  priuciple  from  which  FidiM 
imide  bohl  to  thvow  overboard  the  conception  of  the  thing-in-itself. 
The  relation  of  Being  and  conscious  riess  can  be  explained  only  oat 
of  consoionsnesB,  and  by  the  fact  tliat  consciousness  *'  looks  at  its 
own  action"  and  c.reatos  thereby  at  outte  the  real  and  the  ideal 
series  of  exi>L'riencB  —  objcL'ts  and  the  knowledge  of  thenu  Tha 
problem  of  the  WisHen»:fiaJlAlehre  is.  therefore,  to  comprehend  fchs 
worbi  as  a  necessary  connected  whole  of  rational  uctivities,  audi 
thu  solution  can  i)roceeii  only  by  reflection  un  the  part  of  tho  phUoS' 
ophising  re^ison  ufxtn  its  own  action  and  u]}on  that  which  i3  rfqut^ 
site  therefor.  Tho  mscessity,  therefore,  which  prevails  in 
gif^tem  ofreu-HOH  is  uot  mnsal,  hut  teleoloffical.  The  dogmatic  syste: 
understands  the  intelligence  as  a  product  of  things,  tho  idealistic 
«levelops  intelligence  as  an  inherently  puriKiseful  connection  of  aetS| 
some  of  which  serve  tu  produce  objects.  The  progress  of  [diil 
sopliical  tlion^'ht  should  not  take  tho  form,  that  because  sumethini 
is,  thcn;fore  something  else  is  also,  but  shuuhl  i-alher  shape  itsc 
after  the  guiding  principle  that  in  order  that  something  mait  tola 
jHiKf,  sotnftfiintj  eisf  iHust  ttUce  }^tn:e  o/so.  Every  act  of  roaAon  has 
a  task^  to  perform  this  it  needs  other  acta  ami  thus  other  tasks; 
the  eonnei'ted  series  of  all  activities  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  task^ 
taken  as  a  purposeful  unity,  is  tho  system  of  the  re;i.son,  the 
"  history  of  consciousness."     The  ground  or  i-easuu  uf  all  Being 
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^m  the  ought;  that  is,  m  tho  activity  of  self-consoiousness  directetl 
toward  aii  unci. 

Tlie  si'liema  for  r-arryiiij^  out  this  thought  is  the  dtaieclMti  method, 
[it  the  world  is  to  be  eoniprfhrndoil  aa  reason,  the  system  of  reason 
niiut  bo  developed  from  an  original  task ;  all  piirtinulap  acts  of 
int«lli^uce  mu»t  hv  duduo4*d  as  nieaim  tu  its  i>erfoi'numu6.  This 
iu*t  pit.  "dc*»d-act,"  Tluiiliitntituny^  is  itelj'-couiKioHSHesit.  A  begin- 
f  tiing  witliont  ;L*i.sum]>tion.s.  such  iis  philosophy  neods,  is  not  to  be 
^iound  by  means  of  an  assertion  or  pru[XJ6ition,  but  by  means  of  a 
indy  which  every  one  must  bo  able  to  fulfil :  "  Think  thysctff** 
And  thp  whole  busineas  of  philosophy  nonsista  in  making?  clear 
wliai  takes  pUiee  in  this  act,  and  what  is  reifuisitt!  for  it.  But  this 
principle  can  loa<I  on  farther,  only  so  long  as  it  is  shown  that 
between  that  which  should  take  ydore  and  that  which  does  take 
place  to  this  cud,  there  is  still  a  cuntnidiction,  out  of  which  the  new 
task  results,  ainl  so  on.  Tlie  dialectical  method  is  a  system  in 
•which  every  problem  or  task  creates  a  new  one.  There  is  in  the 
reason  itself  a  n'sistiuice  to  the  result  it  seeks  to  achieve,  and  to 
overcome  this  resistance  it  unfolds  a  new  function.     These  thrte 

PvMm^nta  arc  designated  as  Thesis,  Antitft^m's,  and  Stfutht^g, 
If  Kant  liad  maintained  the  necessity  of  insoluble  problems  of 
reason  for  his  expliuiiitiori  and  criticism  of  metaphysics,  the  idealis- 
tic metaphysies  nuw  makes  this  thouKht  a  |*ositive  principle.  Ity 
this  means  the  nn»son*s  world  be<'omo8  an  infinity  of  self-production, 
and  the  contnt'Oftltm  bL-twcen  the  task  and   the   actual   doing  is 

(declared  to  be  the  real  nature  of  the  rejison  itself.  This  contradio* 
tion  is  necessary  and  cannot  be  abolished.  It  belongs  to  tho  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  re;is<in;  andsinrn  only  the  reason  is  real,  the  eon* 
tradiutinii  is  thus  deolai-eil  to  be  real.  Thus  the  dialectical  method, 
this  metaphysittal  transformation  of  Knnt's  tnuiscendental  logic, 
came  into  stronger  and  strong^'r  opposition  to  formal  logic.  The 
ndes  of  the  undei'stuiiiling,  wliich  have  their  general  principle  in 
the  principle  of  contradiction,  are  adequate,  jverhaps,  for  the  ordi- 
nary elaboration  of  perceptions  into  conceptions,  judgments,  and 
conclusions;  for  the  inlelleetual  [lerception  of  tho  philosophising 
reason  they  do  not  suffice,  before  the  prulilems  of  *'  specnlativo  con- 
struction'" they  sink  to  a  relative  ini|>ortunee. 

This  doctrine  asserts  itself  already  in  the  fimt  exposition  which 
Firhtc  pave  to  his  Science  of  Knowledge;*  it  was  then  spoken  out 
more  and  more  bfjhlly  by  disciples  and  associates  like  Fr.  Schlegel, 
and,  ultimately,  the  s[»eeulative  reason  affected  a  superiority  to  the 

*  Grundlatft  der  ye*.  W.-L.,  %l;  W.,  I.  fid  ft  [Rroeger's  tr.,  pp.  63  fl.j. 
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"reflective  philosophy  of  the  uuderstamliug "  hemmed  in  withia 
the  principle  of  contradiction.  Srhelling'  appealed  to  tlie  eoiwi- 
dfi.ntiti  oppositoruvi  of  Kicolaus  Uusauus  and  Uiordauo  BninOfaod 
TIegeP  sees  in  tlie  triumph  of  the  "  narrow  uud«rstanding"  ora 
the  rtjasun  th«  hertnlilary  error  of  all  eai'lier  philosophy.'  Mda- 
physics,  of  which  Kant  has  shown  that  it  is  not  possible  fortlie 
nmlr^rstanding,  seeks  au  organ  of  its  ovn  in  inlellectuul  perceptioaor 
intuition,  and  a  form  of  its  own  in  the  dialectical  method.  I^ 
prodndive  synthesis  of  the  manifold  must  keep  its  unity  above  Uu 
antitheses  into  which  it  divides  itself.  It  is  the  essential  uaCQic 
of  mind  or  spirit  to  disunite  itself,  and  from  this  state  of  being  rent 
apart,  to  return  bafik  to  its  original  unity. 

This  tiiplicUy  rests  entirely  upon  the  above   (Fiehtt-an)  fouis- 
mental  ehamcterisation  of  the  mind  as  that  whi<>h  1>eholds  it«l(. 
The  reason  is  not  oiily  "in-itself"  :is  a  sinijjle  idcu.1  reality,  butalu 
"  for-itstdf ";   it  apjiears  to  itself  as  "aomelhing  other,  alien";  il 
litioumea  for  itself  an  object  dilTerent  from  the  subject,  and  tliil 
otherness  is  the  principle  of  nefjation.     Tlio  doing  away  with  tbii 
difference,  the  negation  of  the  negation,  is  the  synthesis  of  the  t¥0 
moments  above  named.     These  are  annulled  or  !!ublated    {''aufge- 
hobe»y'^  which  has  no  exact  English  equivalent;    Bosanquet  suggeiti 
"put  by"]    in   the  thrtiofidd  aspt'ct  that  their  one-sided  force  is 
overcome,  their  rehitLvy  meaning  is  jireserved,  and  their  original 
sense  transmuted  into  a  higher  truth.     Following  this  scheme  ol 
the  "in-itself."   "for-itself,"  and  «in-and-for-itself "  (An-ticH,  Fkr^ 
ai'chf  An-uud'fiir'swk) .     Hctjcl  tieveloped  his  dialectical  method  with 
great  virtuosoship  by  making  each  conception  "turn  into  its  oppo- 
site," and  from  the  contnwliction  of  tlie  two  making  the  higher  con- 
oeption  proceed,  which  then  experienced  the  same  fortune  of  fimiiDg 
an  antithesis  which  required  a  still  higher  synthesis,  and  so  on.   The 
Master  himself,  in  his  employment  of  this  method,  partieularly  in 
the   Pha'nomenolofjy   and    in    tlie   Lorjic,   worked  in  an   astonishiag 
wealth  of  knowledge,  a  quite  unique  tineuess  of  feeUug  for  cnncep- 
tional  connections,  and  a  victorious  power  of  combining  tbonght, 
while  occasionally  liis  profundity  passed  over  into  obscurity   and 
schematic  word-buihUrig.    In  the  case  of  his  disciples,  a  philo5wphical 
jargon  grew  out  of  this,  which  pressed  all  thnuglit  into  the  triple 
scheme,  and  by  the  thoughtless  externality  with  which  it  was  used, — 


1  Sixth  Vnrl.  uh>-r  .Veth.  ft.  ak.  St.,  W.,  V.  207  fl. 

■  Cf.  esp.  hw  article  on  Gtauhcn  und  irt.«r^^M.  W.,  l.  21  IT. 

•Ufa  fnim  this  point  of  Tiew  that  wp  boHt  can  itiidprstand  Hprtart'i  polrinio 
afcaiiHt  at>Ro1ut<>.  MealiHin.  H>\  tiHi,  finils  citnirftilictinno  in  \\w  fan<luueata] 
cuDCL-{>liijns  of  ex[K-rie]ii.'e,  but  jiitut  on  this  aciMunt  they  ouijltl  to  ba  worked 
over  until  the  controdlciloiiless  ruallty  is  recognistul ;  cf.  above,  %  41,  7. 
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id  uswl  for  a  time  in  widely  extended  circles,  —  it  was  all  too  well 
|ft(ia{ited  to  discredit  philosophy  its  aii  empty  bombaat.' 

2.    The  system  of  reason  witli  FicfUe,  in  the  first  period  of  his 

I  philosophical   activity  (about  1800),  is,  in  its  content  also,  in  full 

[accord  with  the  above  method.     The  original  "uct"  {Thalhundlung) 

of  stdf-consciousness,  which  is  determined  by  nothing  excejit  itself, 

,  is  that  the  '•  /"  or  self  can  only  be  "  posittid  "  by  being  distinguislied 

from  u  "  yot-I"  or  "uol^self."    Since,  however,  the  not-self  is  posited, 

only  iji  the  self, — i.e.  historically  expresse«l,  the  ubjei-t  jiosited  only 

in  oonsciousuess,  —  the  self  and  Die  not-self  (i.e.  subject  and  object) 

must  reciprocally  determine  each  other  within  the  "I"  or  self.    From 

thia  results  the  theoretical  or  the  practioal  series  of  self-conscious- 

neen,  according  as  the  Not-I  or  the  "I "  is  the  determining  \wiTt 

The  functions  of  the  tkmreticol  reason  are  now  developed  by 
Ficbte  in  the  following  manner:  The  particular  stages  reniilt  from 
the  reflection  of  consciousness  upon  its  own  previously  determined 
tuition.  By  virtue  of  its  own  activity,  whieh  is  limited  by  nothing 
external,  it  presses  beyond  every  l>ound  which  the  "I"  has  set  for 
itself  in  the  Xot-I  as  object.  The  pure  p*!n!eptions,  space  aiul 
time,  the  oat^jgories  as  rules  of  the  understanding,  nnd  the  principles 
of  the  reason,  are  treated  as  the  several  forms  of  this  self-determin- 
ing. In  place  of  the  antitheses  which  Kant  had  set  up  between 
these  particular  strata,  Fichtc  set  the  principle,  that  in  each  higher 
stage  the  reason  apprehends  in  purer  form  what  it  has  accomplished 
in  the  lower  stage.  Kuowiug  is  a  process  of  self-knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  reason,  beginning  with  sense  [>ereeptioD  and  ascending 
to  complete  knowle<lge.*  Itut  this  whole  series  of  the  theoretical 
reason  prfsupjMMcs  an  origluiil  **self-liuilatiun  "  of  the  X.  If  tliis 
is  given,  the  entin>  series  is  coinpreheimible  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  self-fierception ;  for  every  activity  has  its  object  and 
its  reason  in  the  preceding.  The  first  self-limitation  has  its  ground 
in  no  preceding  act.  and  therefore,  theoretically,  no  ground  what- 
ever. It  is  a  groundless,  free  aciivity,  but  as  such,  the  ground  of  all 
other  activities.  This  groundless  [undetermined]  free  act  is  «en- 
aation.  It  falls  into  cuuscmusuess,  therefore,  only  in  its  content, 
which  is  to  be  taken  up  into  perception ;  as  act  it  is,  like  all  that  has 

1  Ct.  the  htimornus  portrayal  in  G.  ROmelin,  Rfden  vnd  AufsaUe,  pp.  47-£0, 
FreilmiTr.  1SS8. 

'  Without  any  dliv^ctly  visible  liiflucnt'e  from  Leibniz,  his  conception  of  the 
relation  u(  Hkv  iliffpn-nt  knnwln^  fucultit-ti  oMMTtH  i\ttM  here  In  coiitraai  with 
the  Kuiitian  (wpanktion.  Only  tt  Is  to  be  nntcd  Ihst  this  "  hiitinry  of  Ut»  deve^ 
opment  of  rp»ton  "  \r,  with  Lcilmiz,  detcnnined  eattsallx,  with  Fichte  t^leoloKJ- 
cnlly.  What  Hnniinit  aiitl  Ht-rOf r  Tcf.  nUivf,  p.  £76)  dcninniled  ui  a  rpituireincnt 
nf  tlid  unity  of  iiiifllji^fiKV  iti  i\w  I.4-i)iiiiziaii  sense,  Ficbte  and  ScliflUng  tiad 
meanwhile  [HTfonneil  in  rjuitc  aaotlier  senile. 
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no  ground,  uncouKtous.^  In  this  consists  its  "  giveunesV'  ^y  Tirtntj 
of  which  it  appears  as  foreign  and  coming  ''from  without.^  lij 
plane  of  the  thi»g-in-itself  comes,  therefore,  the  utmuHncinttM  nrfA] 
Umitaiion  of  the  L  Fichte  calls  this  activity  the  pvoducticv  ti/xu^iu- ' 
lion.     It  is  the  world-prod uciug  activity  of  the  reasou. 

For  sensation  there  is  then  no  (jrounil  whioU  ileterininp^  it;  il 
is  there  with  absolute  freedom,  <md  deterniiuea  on  its  pwt  all 
knowledge  iis  regards  content.  Hence  it  can  he  comprehended  oalj 
thviiugli  its  enrf  — in  the  practicnl  Wi88en!Kh({fUlehre,  which  bv 
to  investigtite  to  what  end  the  self  limits  iiseU*.  This  is  unl;  to 
be  understand  if  wo  regard  the  I  or  self,  not  as  rortiiig  Being,  Irat 
as  in  its  nature  inJiuUe  (icUvity  or  impulme.  For  sii)c«  all  autiuo  ia 
directed  toward  an  object  in  connection  with  which  it  develoi*, 
so  the  self,  wiiicli  liiids  its  object  nut  given  to  it,  as  is  the  com 
vtith  the  empirical  will,  must,  in  order  to  remain  ijnpnlse  and  ar:liuB, 
set  objects  for  itself.  This  takes  place  in  sensation:  sensation  liai 
no  ground,  but  only  tlio  ^jirf  of  creating  for  the  impulse  of  tlie  edi 
a  limit  tx^yond  which  the  sell'  {ias»es  in  order  to  become  objei^  fio 
itself.  The  actual  world  of  experience,  with  all  its  things,  and  with 
the  *•  Reality  "  which  it  has  for  the  theoretical  cons^ioiisness,  il 
only  the  materiaifor  the  actioity  of  the  pracfictd  renaon. 

The  inmost  essence  of  the  ego,  therefore,  is  its  action,  dii 
only  toward  itself,  determined  only  by  itself,  —  the  autommiy  of 
pjhicnl  reason,     Tlic  systfin  td"  rcjuson  cvihninates  in  the  categorit: 
impetative.     The  I  is  the  ethical  will,  and  the  world  in  f/i« 
ofdidr/piU  iiUo  sensuoHJf  form.     It  is  there,  to  the  end  that  we 
bo  active  in  it.     It  is  not  tliat  Being  is  the  cause  of  doin^,  bi 
Being  is  brought  forth  for  the  sake  of  the  doing.     All  thiit  tA : 
only  to  be  understood  or  explained  from  the  j»oint  of  view  of  tin 
whidi  it  o\tghtto  he  (itoH). 

The  demand  of  the  WitfsenttchnfiHh'hre,  so  paradoxical  for  tl 
ordinary  consciousness,'  amounts,  accordingly,  to  robbing  the  ctiitr^u 

I 'Hie  paradox  of  tlie  '*  uiiconwrSouii  Rcttvliirs  of  codsd'mKness "  Vu-i  In 
cxpivtfsioti,  not  in  the  (hlnp.  German  plnli>»r>|>lier!«  bavt>  fn-4]iif>nUy  Ipci-i 
nufurtiiimu:  in  tliuir  lerininuloKy.  ihokI.  iiiifortuimiv  pncuwly  wlirrv  ihey 
u>  Kive  (}(irmaii  wonlx  a  tit^w  incjiniiii^'.  Firliu^  nnt  only  wmrt  eoiutcinoMMW 
and  aelf-fon«^iou«ne!«»  iiniiiiiBcinmuly.  liul  he  undyrstamU  by  conM-loamir^ 
i)ti  the  one  hnnd,  the  uctuni  kle.i  or  intiitAl  prt^^entjitlon  of  the  iiMlivMliinl  nr  it 
o)U)iiriL'al  v^^o  (hence  in  thitt  HciiRe  '•  un('j>iiHrinii>t,*^  hncu»»llitJi),  Mit}  on  It 
tiiluT  hniiil,  tlii>  fuiu^tioiiH  of  iUv  '*  comtcJoiDtnt'Mt  in  ct'iivrikl.'i  of  tlic  inuund 
detitftl  aiiiKfrciiiii-Hi  nr  the  "univerKal  vgo  or  self"  (in  lUlti  seuso  he  pprslrt  i 
"  history  of  cnnwioiianes*  ").  In  these  verbal  relaUotw  ri«t«  a  grKid  part  nf  U 
difticulty  of  Kiultte's  uxpoHitton  and  of  ilie  mistuideniundiuj;  wbkh  it  bu 
call<-d  forth. 

'^  In  lhl«  npirii  Fr.  11.  .Tftrnbl  pr<>tei"t*d  against  t-hia  kniltins,  not  indccil  nf  tk 
stockinc.  but  <>t  llie  knilthis  (W..  III.  24  ft.).     Of.,  on  thu  niiier  baud,  C.  Fl 
lagc,  liritragr.  sur  Pajfchuhujir  ( l^-iiM.  1H7&),  pp.  40  t. 
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^ubiitantialUjf  of  tlie  hmdainental  significant  wliicli  it  has  in  the 
tiaivt't  beiisuuus  view  of  tlio  world.  lu  this  a  something  that  ''is," 
s  **  licing"  {'^ Seiendes")  us  always  thought  as  support  and  cause  of 
activities;  ia  Fichte's  thuught  the  "  doing"  or  action  is  conceivod 
aa  the  original,  aiid  Itfing  is  regardotl  as  only  the  lueauK  posited  for 
that  pod.  This  antithesis  came  sharply  to  light  in  the  atheism 
controversy,  which  had  so  iiiipoilrant  consequences  for  Fichte  per- 
■Dnally.  The  WUne7i8chitJtfiieftre  could  not  allow  Ood  to  be  reg:irded 
as  ••  BuhsUiice " ;  in  tins  cuic  ho  would  necessarily  \ye  sonifthing 
derivuil;  it  coultl  seek  t);e  luetaphysieiil  conception  of  (iod  only  in 
the  ^'UniTental  Ego  or  Self*  {allyemi'inen  Ich),  in  the  absolutely 
free,  worhl-ci-oating  at'tion;  and  in  clcwr  contrast  to  tlie  v^ttura 
naJuratut  of  dogmatism  it  culls  God  the  Mond  Wotld-orfier,^  the 
ortio  ortiiuana. 

Acitorditigly.  the  chief  philosopliiciU  discipline  for  Fichto  is  vioral 
citnee.  rroject.ed  Iwfore  Kant's  MetaphyBics  of  Jlorals,  Firhtc's 
em  tnk<?s  fnmi  the  same  the  eutegoriciU  iinjHTalive  in  the 
aula  "act  accoi-ding  to  thy  conscience,"  for  the  starting-point  of 
,  Rtrictly  carried  out  science  of  duties,  which  develojjs  the  general 
inil  particular  tasks  of  man  from  the  opjiusition  apjiearing  in  the 
ipirical  self  between  the  natural  impulse  and  the  moral  impulse. 
It  the  same  time,  tliu  Knutian  rigour  is  softenctl  by  the  fact,  Umt 
n'a  sensibility,  also,  is  |M>rinitttHl  to  a.t8ert  its  rights  as  product 
'  reaMiD.  The  dualism  still  survives,  but  it  is  already  on  the  way 
>ward  being  overcome,  and  in  the  thought  that  the  purjtoseful 
'  onnnected  whole  of  the  reason  assigns  each  of  its  memb<;rs  a  voca- 
tion pn-scriltetl  by  its  natural  manircstation,  ethical  theory  is  brought 
to  an  elalK>ration  of  the  <'  ntaterial  for  the  fulfilment  of  duty/*  which 
i%  much  more  i>cnftrating  and  gives  a  deejier  value  to  the  data  of 
oxiwricnce.  Tins  shows  its(-lf  in  FielU^'s  exjtosition  of  professional 
duties^  in  bis  nobler  conception  of  marriiige  and  family  life,  in  the 
finer  [>enotratinn  of  his  ethical  investigations  into  the  manifold 
relations  of  human  life. 
V  The  like  ts  true,  also,  of  Fichte's  treatment  of  the  proldems  of 
public  life.  A  youthful  encrg>' masters  the  Kantian  fundamental 
tboiiglitjt  here,  and  gives  them  a  munh  more  iuiprcMrtivc  formulutiun 
tiian  they  could  reci'ive  from  Kant  himself,  who  undertook  the 
syxti'matic  cnrrj  iug  out  of  tliese  thoughts,  only  in  his  ohl  age.  The 
r«*cii»rocal  liniit;ition  of  spheres  of  freeilom  in  the  outer  social  life  of 
imlividuals  is,  for  Fichte  aUo,  the  principle  of  Natural  Right  As 
"primitive   rights"  he   regarded  tlio  claims  of  the  individual  to 

»  Flclite,  W..  V.  182  fl.,  210  fl. 
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freedom  of  his  body  as  the  oigaii  for  performance  of  dutjr,  of 
property  as  being  the  exterua.1  sphere  of  operation  to  this  end, 
finally  of  his  self-prL'servution  as  personality.  But  these  primitire 
rights  become  etticjieut  as  compulsory  rights  or  laws  only  throu^ 
the  authority  of  (positive)  laws  in  the  state.  The  idea  of  tbacon* 
pact  which  is  ut  the  Itasis  of  the  sbite,  Kichte  analyses  itito  tb^ 
citizen,  the  jiroperty,  aud  the  defence  coutntct.  it  is  iutL*rejitiiig  id 
this  couuectioii  to  see  how  these  thoughts  culminate  iii  liis  pohtMs 
in  the  principle,  that  the  state  has  to  make  [vrovision  that  everj-  one 
may  he  able  to  live  by  his  work,  —  the  ilootnue,  uauieJ  after  hioi. I'f 
the  so-called  rl'jht  to  work}  Work  is  the  duty  of  the  moml  penoD- 
ality,  the  coniiitinn  of  cxistenoo  o£  the  pliysic^l;  it  must  imcODdi- 
tionally  bn  furnished  by  the  state.  Hence  the  rc^gulation  of  ttte 
relations  of  labour  must  not  hp  Isft  to  the  natural  working  of  sujiplj 
and  demand  (lus  ticconling  t()  Adam  Smith),  and  the  profits  of  hibnafj 
must  not  be  loft  to  the  mechanism  of  society's  war  of  interests, 
the  rational  law  of  the  state  must  enter  here.  From  the  |H)iiitof 
view  of  this  thought,  with  a  careful  consideration  of  the  conditinni 
given  by  ex^ierience,'  Fidite  projected  liia  uieal  of  lite.  noctaiiMie  stutt 
as  "the  complete  industrial  state"  {geschlonnenen  JlnnfMs^mttn] 
which  itself  takes  in  hand  all  prodnctioii  and  manufacturing,  ami  lU 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  assign  to  each  citizen  hd 
work  and  also  tlie  full  revenue  for  his  work.  The  ]X)wprf«l  idealiini' 
of  the  philosopher  did  not  shrink  from  a  deep  system  of  computsion. 
if  he  couhl  hope  to  ai^sure  to  every  indivi<Iual  thereby  a  sphere  tor 
the  free  fulfilment  of  duty. 

3.  TJie  prolilem  of  eoneeiving  the  universe  as  a  system  of  rwuon 
was  solved  in  the  main  in  the  Science  of  Knowledge  by  the  methMi 
of  deducing  the  external  world  of  the  senses  as  a  product,  appearing 
in  the  empirical  ego,  of  the  "  consciouaness  in  gennral " ;  in  this 
sense  Fichte's  doctrine,  like  Kant's,  was  later  characterised  as-"  sub- 
jective idealism."  Fichte's  meaning  in  this,  however*  was  tlirougb- 
out  that  "Nature,"  wliiwli  it  w;us  his  intention  to  have  posited  us  u 
organic  whole,'  should  i>os8ess  the  full  significance  of  an  objective 
product  of  reason,  in  contrast  with  the  ideas  of  individuals ;  to  srt 
this  forth  he  lacked  the  penetrating  knowledge  of  liis  subject  which 
he  possessed  in  the  case  of  the  relations  of  human  life.  Thus  it  waa 
a  supplementing  of  this  work,  that  was  welcome  to   Ficbte  olwi, 
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»  yaturrecrit.  S  18;    W.,  lit.  •2^0  flf.;    ft^-^rh!-  n'lnrMgtt.,  1.  1  ;    W.,  in.400ff. 

•Cf.  r».  Schmiipllcr.  SUuiii'  ubfr  J.  U.  Firhip  in  Hildilinind's  Jahrh.  /.  ,V« 
u.  Slat,  IHh5;  also  W.  Whulclbaiid,  Piihte's  Jth-e  dea  deitttrheii  >Sbia<e»  <Vn 
bxiTg,  IKitci). 

*  Fichte,  W.,  IV.  115. 
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when  iScheiiinff  undertook  to  solve  the  other  [lart  of  the  problem  aud 
took  up  iu  t'avnest  the  thought  of  coustructiiiK  or  de<lucing  NaUtrt 
(U  (/«•  objective  xtfsttim  of  reason.  Ao-conliiig  to  thu  Scicuct^  of 
Knowledgi*  and  Kant's  l'hih)snphy  of  Nature  titis  was  possible  only 
if  Nature  timilil  Iw  suci^essfully  coitiprKliriidi'd  as  a  connected  whole 
of  fon^es,  having  their  ultimate  end  iu  a  uerviee  toward  the  ruiUisAr 
'  ttoQ  of  the  reason's  command.  The  starting-point  for  this  coustruo* 
tion  was  nocessiirily  Kant'a  dynamic  thpory,  which  derived  the 
f*xisti>uce  of  uuiUer  from  the  relation  of  the  foreue  of  attraction  aud 
repulsion  (cf.  S  3S,  7),  and  its  goal  was  given  by  that  tDauifestatinn 
of  Nature  in  which  alone  the  practical  reason  evinces  itself  —  the 
human  oryanitfn.  lietwueu  tliu  two  the  whole  wealth  of  Nature's 
forms  and  functions  must  he  spread  out  as  a  tife  in  unit^,  whoso 
rational  meaning  was  to  bo  sought  in  the  organic  growth  of  the  final 
goal  out  of  the  nuiterial  heginiiingH.  yiitnre  is  the  ego,  or  self,  in 
process  of  becvmimj  —  this  is  the  theme  of  SehcUing's  Philosophy 
ofytUnre,  This  task,  which  hiut  its  basis  in  i)hilosopliical  premises, 
seviueil  at  the  same  time  set  by  the  condition  of  naturai  scienctj 
which  hiut  once  again  reachetl  the  point  where  scattererl  detail-work 
craved  a  living  conception  of  Nature  as  a  whole.  Aud  this  craving 
asserted  itself  the  more  vigorously,  as  the  progress  of  empirical 
fleienee  gave  little  satisfai'tion  to  the  highly  pitched  expectations 
which  had  been  set  upon  the  jirineiple  of  the  mechanical  explanation 
of  Nature  after  the  seventeenth  century.  The  derivation  of  the 
organic  from  the  inorganic  r«?maine<l,  as  K:int  stat4Ml.  problematical,  to 
say  the  le^utt;  a  genetic  devi^Iupuieut  of  org;iuism»  on  this  basis 
was  a  vexed  question;  for  the  theory  of  medicine,  which  was  then 
passing  through  a  great  movement,  no  key  had  as  yet  been  found  by 
whiob  it  could  be  tilted  into  the  mechanical  conception  of  the  world ; 
now  oAme,  also,  the  discoveries  of  electric  aud  magnetic  phenomena, 
for  which  at  that  time  it  could  not  be  anticipatctl  that  it  woidd  be 
[wssible  to  subsume  their  peculiar  mysteriuus  qualities  uuder  the 
p(»int  of  view  of  the  Galileiui  mechanics,  iu  contrast  with  this, 
Spitiota  had  raaile  his  |>owerful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  men 
juBt  because  he  thought  all  Niituit*,  man  not  excluded,  as  a  con- 
nected unity,  in  which  the  divine  Being  manifests  itself  in  all 
its  fnlness,  and  for  the  development  of  German  thought  it  became 
of  decisive  impoitance  that  Ooethe  made  this  conception  his  own. 
The  poet,  indpod,  as  we  ttnd  it  best  ex]ircssed  in  his  splendid  apho- 
risms Die  ytUnr,  reinterpivted  this  view  in  his  own  way ;  in  the 
stead  of  the  •*  mntlicniatidal  consecpience  "  and  Its  mechanical  neces- 
sity be  set  the  I'unerete  ide;i  of  ;i  Urtn'j  unity  of  yature.  in  whii^h  the 
WeltitnxhtiHuwj  of  the  Keuaissance  vaa  revived,  though  without  & 
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formulation  in  abstract  t1iout;ht.     This  poetic  SphtozUm^  became  tb 
essential  link  in  ttie  developinent  nf  tiic  iilealiHtio  sygt^ins. 

All  these  motives  come  iuto  play  in  Suhelliiuf's  J'hiltmtfthy  of 
Naiure:  as  a  result  its  central  conception  is  lifet  and  it  mukee  tlM 
attempt  to  consiihir  "Nature  from  the  point  of  view  of  tlio  or^niwvn^ 
and  to  utider^tand  the  connection  of  its  forces  from  the  ultiitcit' 
©lid  of  the  production  of  organic  life.  Nature  is  not  to  be  desenbcd 
and  mrmsuriMl,  liut  the  ineaniufj  Jiml  shjni^cance  whioh  belong  to  itt 
])artir(ihLr  ph<^U(jmena  in  the  purposeful  aystem  of  the  whole  are  to 
be  imderatood.  The  "  categories  of  Nature  "  are  the  forma  or  iduptt 
in  which  the  reason  sets  itself  as  objective  to  itself;  they  furiu  a 
system  of  developniont  in  which  every  particular  pheuomeJiuii  fiiuls 
its  lu^ically  determined  place.  In  carrying  out  tins  idea  Sohellinj 
Wios  tif  cuiir^e  dependent  upon  the  oouditiou  of  the  nubn-al  wmvot 
of  his  time.  Of  the  connection  of  forces,  of  their  trnusfomiatmn 
into  each  other,  winch  w;i8  the  prinuipal  point  of  intenjial  fur  his 
pur[>os<-%  ideas  at  that  tinio  were  still  very  imperfe<'t,  and  iho 
philiisopher  did  not  hesitate  to  fill  out  the  gaps  of  kuovtedgo  \!f 
hy|intheses,  which  ho  took  from  the  a  pn'nn  construction  of  the 
teleological  syttteni.  In  many  ca^es  these  theories  proved  v;ilaaUt 
heuristic  principles  (cf.  above,  p.  560),  in  others  tliey  proved  false 
paths  by  which  investigation  could  attain  no  useful  results. 

The  element  iu  the  VhihiiMphff  of  A'rj/nrrt,  which  13  of  historical 
ftigniKeance,  is  its  opposition  to  the  dominance  of  tho  Dcmricriti«'| 
Galilean  principle  of  the  purely  mechanical  explanation  of  Katun. 
Quantitative  determination  is  hero  again  regarded  as  only  extenul 
form  and  appearaut-e,  and  the  causal  mechanical  conut'ction  as  oiil] 
the  mode  of  representntian  which  conforms  to  the  understandini 
The  mniming  of  the  struotui-os  of  Nature  is  the  significinu>e  wind 
they  have  in  the  system  of  tlie  develoi>uient  of  the  whole.  If,  the 
fore,  Schelling  turned  his  look  toward  tlie  relationship  of  forms 
the  organic  world,  if  he  used  the  beginnings  of  comparative  ni 
phology,  in  which  f/cw/fte  played  so  imjiortant  a  role,  in  onler  to  ex- 
hibit the  unity  of  the  plan  which  Nature  follows  in  tbe  aucoi'uioii  of 
animate  Iwlngs,  yet  this  connected  system  was  not  for  him,  vt  lor 
his  disciples  such  as  OKen,  properly  a  causal  genesis  in  tinio,  but  tl 
expression  of  a  gradually  succeeiling  fulfilment  of  the  end.  In  t 
different  orders  of  animate  beings  wo  see  in  si>parut<^  forms,  accord- 
ing to  Oken,  what  Nature  intends  with  the  <trg.iuism,  and  what  sh* 
first  reaches  completely  iu  man.     This  teleological    inter  pre  tatiuD 
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*  II  itKtk  llfnliT  prbtmirr  aWi.  an  is  prored  by  his  convcraatiooa  oo  Si|itncss*t 
■jTitcm  under  the  title  Cott  (17!J7). 
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doee  not  exclude  a  causal  relation  in  time,  but^  with  SchelUng  and 
Okou  at  lenst^  it  does  uot  include  it.  It  is  rmt  their  poiut  to  ask 
whether  ouu  mwcies  haa  ariBeu  from  auuther;  they  ouly  wish  to 
aUuvf  ihut  one  is  the  pi-eliuiinary  stuge  for  that  which  tlie  other 
ucuuinplislies.^ 

Frufii  this  we  cau  luiderstnud  why  the  mechanical  explauation  of 
Katurv,  which  haa  agaiu  uttiiiued  the  victory  iu  the  iiiimt^euth  oen- 
tury,  is  wont  to  see  in  the  pm'iod  of  the  I'liilosojiliy  nf  Nuture,  only 
a  tit  of  teleological  excess^  uuw  happily  oven-omu,  which  checked 
the  quiet  work  of  iuvesti^atiou.  But  the  chronicles  of  the  coutru- 
veny,  which  since  tlie  time  of  Dcmocritus  and  Plato  has  tilled  the 
liitttory  uf  the  mode  of  conceiring  Nature,  are  not  yt't  closed,  even 
t(>day.  The  reduotion  of  the  qualitatire  to  the  quantitative,  which 
presses  forwanl  viirtoriously  onder  the  fla^  uf  mathamatii^s,  has 
repeatedly  eucuuutered  the  need  which  seeks  behind  motions  iu 
Space  &  reality  of  rational  meaning.  This  felt  need  of  a  living  con- 
tent of  Nature  Schelling's  theory  aimed  to  meet,  and  for  this  reason 
tbp  great  i>oet,  who  eudeuvuured  to  demonstmte  as  the  true  reality 
in  the  charuiiug  play  of  colours  not  a  vibration  of  atoms,  but  a  some- 
thing that  is  originally  qualitative,  felt  drawn  toward  it.  This  is 
tht?  philosophical  me:uilng  of  (Juethe's  "Theory  of  Colours." 

Witli  Schelliiig  the  system  of  If ut are  is  ruled  by  the  tlioui^'ht  that 
in  it  the  objtM.-tlve  reason  strug>;lfs  upward  from  its  muturial  modes 
of  manifestation,  tlirough  the  miUtitude  of  forms  and  transfurmor 
tions  of  forues,  up  to  the  organism  in  which  it  comes  to  conacioua- 
fi«M.'  SenMilive  Wings  form  the  termination  of  the  life  of  Nature ; 
with  sensnttoc  the  system  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  begins. 
The  devious  way  which  Nature  pursues  to  this  giKil  is  freiptently 
altert'd  in  deLiiU  in  the  various  ri.-mmlt>l lings  which  Schelling  gave 
to  his  Philosophy  of  Nature,  but  in  its  main  outlines  it  remained 
the  same.  In  particular,  it  was  the  cuncejition  of  ituntittf,  of  the 
opposition  of  forces  which  negate  each  other  in  u  higher  unity,  that 
formed  the  fundamcntid  schema  of  his  **  cunBti'Uotiou  of  Nature,"  — 
a  conception  due  to  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  —  and  from  this 
iwint  of  view  the  jjitlarxttj  in  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena  which 

>  Till-  "  inti>rpn<lfllion  "  nf  phonnnienii  wjw,  to  be  tnrv,  a  danfrcrous  minripl* 
froni  n  Hcii'iUllli-  juiinl  <if  vie vt  ;  It  hjxmiwI  tin*  gnu's  o(  ilie  I'liiltinnjiliy  oi  Nature 
to  piwllc  fnncy  and  bnllinnc  tlastips.  These  picotA  forui-d  their  way  iu  even 
vritli  SrhcUtiii;,  but  ittUt  more  wiUi  tils  disripli*!*,  nnch  as  ynvalh,  tS1rffr}%s,  oiiil 
Srh»ttfrt.  It)  Um  CHHW  of  NuvaliH  fftp4Ti:d)y  wu  Imvt!  a  utaitiral,  Un-ajii^  f.ym- 
bollfin  of  Nature  Iu  a  play  nbich  U  admirable  in  jHWlry  but  quesiloeable  in 
phUojiophy. 

-  The  |i(Mrtr>-  nf  tlifn  fnndaniohiftl  ilinnshi  was  expressed  In  moit  cbahictcr- 
txtic  (onn  )>\  SrlM-lliti'4  liltn^'-lf  iu  tbe  beautiful  versra  wliicti  tuv  prluttxl  is 
.ScA.'f  Leben  in  Jtrir/tH,  L  atf2  0. 
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busied   Schellmg*8  contemporaries  as  a  nowly  found  enigma  wu 

particularly  sipnifit^ant  for  him. 

4.  When  Schelliuj,'  wished  to  place  beside  Ma  Philosophy  of 
Nature  ao  elaboration  of  his  own  of  the  ^ience  of  Knowled^ 
under  t,he  name  of  "  Xransceiidentul  Idi^alism."  an  import-int  cliaiu;*) 
had  tukeu  place  ia  the  commou  thoti^lit  of  the  Jena  idealists,  lo 
which  he  now  f^ve  the  iirst  systematic  expression.  The  iiup)*tas 
to  this  came  fi*om  Schiller,  and  from  the  development  which  he  tiitl 
given  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Cn'lifine  of  Jndfjineitt  It  liad  Ijecome 
plainer  step  by  step  that  the  system  of  reason  nnist  become  jXTfecWd 
for  idealism  in  the  iesthetic  fuiictiuu,  and  in  place  of  the  ethiril 
idealism  which  the  Science  of  KnowU'df^  tiiu^ht,  and  the  ]»hy8ic«l 
idealism  whii-h  the  Philosophy  of  Xatuie  presented,  appealed  now 
ossthetic  idealism. 

Tlie  re-shaping,  so  rich  in  results,  which  Kant's  thoughts  e^iifth 
enced  througli  Schiller,  by  no  means  conomrned  mertdy  the  icsthetio 
questions  which  lay  nearest  the  poet,  but  likewise  the  ethical  quei- 
tions  and  those  pertaining  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  there- 
with  the  whole  system  of  reason.  For  Schiller's  thought:i,  even 
before  bis  aecputintance  with  Kaut,  ^ — its  is  shown  among  othi* 
things  by  his  poem,  Die  Kihintlerf — had  l^een  turned  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  significance  of  art  and  the  beantifiil  in  the  whole  con- 
nected system  of  man's  rational  life  and  its  historical  devehipment, 
and  by  solving  this  problem  with  Kantian  conceptions  be  gave  to 
the  idealism  of  th<>  Science  of  Knowledge  a  decisive  turn. 

This  began  with  the  new  Forms  which  Schiller  found  for  Kont'i 
ooDOeption  of  beauty.  The  synthesis  of  the  theoretical  and  thi 
practical  in  the  fESthe^ic  reason  (cf.  §  40,  2)  could  iMrhaiis  fimi  no 
more  fortunate  expreSsiuu  than  in  SchiUer*s  definition  <if  &euii(y  oj 
fnedoM  171  phenomenal  appearance}  It  asserts  that  aesthetic  con- 
templation apprehends  its  object  without  subjecting  it  to  the  rub's 
of  the  cognising  undersfcaiidiug;  it  is  not  subsumed  under  concep- 
tions, and  we  do  nut  ask  for  the  conditions  which  it  has  in  other 
pbcuomcna.  U  is  perceived  as  if  it  were  free.  Scltopeukaiier  aTter*, 
wards  expressed  this  in  the  form  tliat  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautif 
is  the  contemplation  of  the  object  in  indejiendence  of  the  princij 
of  sufficient  reason.  Schiller  later  laid  still  more  weight  upon  t 
point  that  the  sestbctic  process  is  &s  independent  of  the  practical 
reason  as  of  the  theoretical.  The  beautiful  (in  distinction  from  the 
agreeable  and  the  good)  is  as  little  an  objeot  of  the  sensuous  as  it 
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'  Cf.  chiefly  th?   iMtera  tn  Kflmer  of   February,  ITflfl,  rIso  the  sketrh 
"The  Ilfautiful  in   An,"  prinU-d  witli  the  U-iur  uf  tlio  20lh  of  June  of  Ud 
same  year,— all  fragitientH  of  the  ilmlt>guu  JinlUtu  wliiuli  w;ts  n»t  completed. 
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is  of  the  moral  impulse ;  it  Itu'ks  that  quality  of  want  or  need  which 
belongs  to  the  life  of  empirical  impulse,  jiust  iis  it  lu(^ks  the  earnest- 
ness uf  tho  pnwticul  reason,  hi  thu  leslhetic  life  the  pluy  impulse 
unfolds  itself  i '  evory  RtirriuK  of  tho  will  is  silent  in  disinterested 
ContfmpliitiuiL  In  this,  too,  Schiller  was  followed  by  Sehopenliauer, 
when  the  latter  foitud  the  happiness  uf  Llie  aiStheliv  condition  iu  the 
OTervfjining  of  the  niihapiiy  will  to  live,  in  the  Acttvi^  of  the  pure, 
wilU«8  siiliject  nf  kliowlc'cl^e." 

From  this  Schiller  concluded  in  the  first  place  that  wherever  we 
hAvo  to  do  with  edueutiug  man,  subject  to  his  seusunus  nature,  to  a 
condition  whero  ho  shall  will  morally,  the  rosthotie  life  otTers  the 
most  effeetive  means  to  this  end.  Kant  had  designate*!  the  "  rerer- 
silI  of  motives  "  as  the  ethical  task  of  man  (cf.  above,  §  30,  fi)  ;  for 
the  tnLnsition  from  the  seusuouit  to  the  ethical  detei-tninution  of  the 
will  he  offered  man,  as  an  aid,  religion;  Schiller  olfered  art.'  Faith 
and  taste  cause  man  to  act  legally,  at  least,  when  he  is  not  yet  ri[)e 
for  morality.  In  intercourse  with  the  heantiful  the  feelings  Iweonie 
n^fiufMl,  so  that  natural  ruileness  vaniiihes,  and  man  awakes  to  his 
higher  vocation.  Art  is  tho  fostering  soil  for  soieucc  and  morality. 
Such  was  the  tearhing  of  Schiller  in  the  Artists;  his  Letters 
on  the  ^■Etithi'.tic  Education  of  the  Human  Race  go  dee|ter.  The 
aesthetic  condition,  or  state  {Staat)^  because  it  is  the  completely 
disinterestoil  stiLte,  destroys  the  sensuous  will,  also,  and  thus  makes 
room  for  the  {tossibility  of  tlie  mond  will;  it  is  the  necessary  jwiut 
of  transition  from  the  physical  state,  ruled  by  nee<ls,  into  the  moral 
state,  tn  the  physical  state  man  endures  the  power  nf  Nature ;  iu 
the  lesthetic  state  ho  frees  himself  from  it ;  and  iu  the  moral  statu 
he  controls  it. 

Itiit  already  in  the  Artista  the  beautiftd  ha^l  been  luuiigiied  a 
second  higher  task  of  ultimately  giving  also  the  culmination  and 
completion  to  moral  and  inteilectiuil  cultivation,  and  in  building  this 
thought  into  the  eritieul  system  the  ix>et  passes  over  from  supplo- 
menting  to  transforming  the  Kantian  doctrine.  The  two  sides  of 
hunuiu  nature  are  not  reconciled  if  the  munil  impulse  is  obliged  to 
overcome  the  sensuous  impulse.  In  the  physical  aitd  in  the  ''moral" 
Btate  oue  aide  of  human  nature  is  always  suppressed  in  favour  of  the 


'  The  attempt  which  Scbfller  mftkes  in  hii  J^ttm  eoneemtng  .MheMie 
Edwathm  (11  f.)  to  Iny  a  l>a;itH  for  tViH  in  inuutocndetitAt  pMynbolni^'y  remind 
tui  Htriiii^ly  of  thp  Kpiiiliitlil-Fu'lile  Uiup  when  *'Ji'iiM.  wlitrre-il  witli  tl>«  buss 
of  Form  »nd  Matter." 

*  \Vf*rti\  a»  Witt,  etc.,  I.  {$  M-:t8.  In  thU  onnnt'ctinn  Schoprjibnuer  no 
ddubt  irlaililK  Uir  ttanir  vnliir-  fttr  w-it'liliftfr  knowlrtl;;!'.      Cf.  {  1.1,  4. 

*  Cf.  tht'  Cfjuclusiuu  \}i  Uie  tuony,  Utbrr  tlnx  itMr<tli9chen  A'Ntfrii  ^httiaetur 
SiUtM. 
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other.  We  have  a  complete  inantiood  oaly  where  neither  o(  thetvo 
impulses  prevails  ovor  the  otlier.  Man  is  truly  man,  only  when;  lie 
plays,  where  the  war  n'ithin  him  i.s  silnut,  where  his  sensuous  tiatiire 
is  exalted  to  so  nolle  a  scnlhnent  or  aensihiUty  that  it  is  no  longer 
needful  for  him  to  will  loftily.  Tlie  Kiuitiaii  rij^oi-isiti  holds  where- 
ever  sensuous  inclination  stniids  over  at;^:iinst  duty :  but  there  i&  th? 
higher  itleal  of  the  '*  schijue  Seek  "  —  the  beautifxU  soul  —  which  doa 
not  know  tliis  intomal  conflirt  because  its  nature  ia  so  ennobled  tlut 
it  fultils  the  moral  law  irum  its  own  im-linatiuu.  Ami  just  tlm 
ennobliug  ia  gained  by  man,  otily  tliroui^'h  lesthutio  educatiun. 
Throuf^h  it  alone  is  the  sensuons-supersC'Dsunns  discord  in  buitun 
nature  abolished;  in  it  alone  d(n*.s  complete,  full  m:uihi>od  come  to 
realisation. 

6.  In  the  ideal  of  the  "schu»e  Seek"  the  *' virtuosoahip"  of 
Shaftesbury  overeomes  the  Kantian  tlualism.  Tho  completion  of 
man  is  the  aesthetic  i-econciliatiou  of  the  two  natui'es  which  dwell 
within  him ;  culture  is  to  make  the  life  of  thi::  indiviilual  a  tcork  nf 
art,  by  ennobling  what  is  ^iven  through  the  senses  tu  full  aecerd 
with  the  ethical  vueatiou.  In  tliis  direction  Scliillor  gave  expmk 
sion  to  the  ideal  new  of  life  characteristic  of  his  time  in  antilheirii 
to  the  rigorism  of  Jvant,  and  the  cesthetic  Ifumani»m  which  he  tiaa 
wrested  from  abstract  thought  found  besides  his,  a  wea.lth  of  otiwr 
characteristic:  manifestations.  In  tbeni  all, however,  Guetftt  H[}]ivaKA 
as  the  mighty  personality,  who  presnnted  in  living  form  this  tdiol 
height  of  humanity  in  the  irsthetic  perfection  of  his  conduct  of  liffly, 
as  well  as  lu  the  great  works  uf  his  poetic  artivity. 

In  this  conception  of  the  genius  Schiller  was  first  joined  by  Wil- 
liam von  IIumboiilL*  lie  sought  to  understand  the  nature  of  grfst 
poeuid  from  this  point  of  view;  lie  found  the  ideal  of  mau's  life  ia 
the  harmony  of  the  sensuous  and  the  moral  nature,  and  in  his  tre*iiM 
whiiih  laid  the  foundations  for  the  science  of  Uui^uag^ '  he  applied 
this  principle  by  teaching  that  the  nature  of  language  is  to  bo  unde^ 
stood  from  thf>  org;inic  interaction  of  the  two  elements. 

An  attituile  of  sharpf^r  opposition  to  the  Kantian  rigorism  had 
already  been  taken,  in  the  Shaftesbury  spirit,  by  Jacobi  in  hii 
romance  patterned  after  Goethe's  jteraonality,  "  AlUcUVtt  Brir/mmm- 
lu.ng.*  The  mora!  genius  also  is  ''  cxemjilary  *' ;  he  dues  not  subject 
himself  to  traditional  ndcs  and  maxims,  he  lives  himself  out  anil 
thereby  gives  himself  the  laws  of  Ins  nmnility-  This  •' ethical 
Nature  "  is  the  highest  that  the  circuit  of  huuianiiy  affords. 


I 
I 


1  Rorn   1707.  dietl   l83fl. 


*  Uthfrdif  Knwi-Sprnrhr  (nt-rlin,  1RS6>. 


Wn^k^  7  vnln.    fBerlin.    iStl    ff.)- 

ler,  cf.  prtncipally  . 

liuyiu,  IK.  V.  U.  (^Uvr:....  i 


tilt?  rnm-siiundcncc,  entHrially  tliat  with  SiiliiUer,  cf.  prtncipally  t) 
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Among  the  Uomantic  Sch<n)i  this  ethical  "geuiality"  iu  theory 
aud  |iructic«  oaiuii  to  its  full  prule  of  luxuriant  offloi-escence.  Here 
it  <levt;loiK)il  as  aw  cevthetiv  nristmyitic;/  vf  culture  in  oi){.io8ition  to  the 
domocratic  utility  of  tht*  Knli^htt>niniMit  ukoraU.  The  fumiliur  wunl 
of  S<-.hiller'8  us  to  tlie  nobility  in  the  moral  worhl  was  iiiterpi-et*'ti 
to  iiR'iui,  that  the  Philistine,  with  his  work  ruled  by  general  ]>rin- 
ciph'a,  has  to  perform  hi*  definite  action  dftermineil  by  ends,  wliilo 
the  uian  of  ^eniuB,  frt'e  from  all  extomal  drtenitinatiou  hy  purpoHes 
and  rides,  merely  lives  out  bis  own  importout  iudivi<luulity  as  a 
aouetbing  valuable  ia  itself,  —  lives  it  out  id  tlie  disinterested  play 
of  his  stirring  inner  life,  and  in  the  furniH  Rhape<l  out  by  liis  own 
evor-plastic  iinagtuatiau.  in  bis  morals  of  }^uius,  the  sensibility 
(^Siniilicfikeit)  in  tlip  narrowest  sif^nifiitance  of  the  word  is  to  come 
to  its  (idl,  unstuiitc'd  ri^ht,  aud  by  a^!$thi-tie  euhaneement  is  to  Wcume 
I'qual  in  rank  to  the  linest  stirrings  of  the  inner  naturi',  —  u  sublima 
thought,  wbich  did  not  prevent  its  ejirryiug  out  in  J^hlegol's  /.t*- 
e/m/f  from  running  out  into  wnstml  though  |RiIished  rnlgurity. 

^Wi/(f/er//tU4;/ifr's  etbies  bi-ougbt  back  the  Itonuintic  iQorals  to  thd 
purity  of  Sohiller's  intention.'  It  ia  the  complete  expression  of  the 
Ufe-ideid  of  that  great  time.  All  ethicnl  action  seems  to  it  to  ba 
din>ct4*d  toward  the  unity  of  Re:i8ou  and  Nature.  Ity  this  is  deter- 
mined in  general  the  moral  Inw,  whifdi  eun  lie  none  other  than  tho 
natural  law  of  the  reason's  life  ;  by  this  is  also  determined  in  detail 
the  task  of  every  individual,  who  is  to  bring  this  unity  to  expression 
in  a  B|»eoial  way,  proper  only  for  him.  In  the  syatfuaatie  earrying- 
out  of  this  thought,  Si-hleiermacher  distiuguishes  (aooonling  to  the 
orguuic  and  the  intellectual  factors  of  intelligence,  of.  S  41,  (i)  the 
organising  anil  tlu^  syudinlisiiig  ai'tivitiea,  aoeording  as  the  unity 
of  Nature  and  Ke:t.son  is  procured  by  striving,  or  is  prettu]tposed, 
and  thus  result  in  all  four  fuudamentul  ethieal  relations,  to  whioh 
corresiwnd  as  goods,  the  stiite,  society,  the  wdiool,  anti  the  Church. 
Krom  these  the  inrlividual  has  to  develop  iii  self-aetivity  to  a 
harmonious  life  of  his  own. 

Finally,  IJerlxtrl,  also,  reduced  ethical  theory  to  the  spsthetic  reason 
in  a  complett^Iy  independent  manner;  fur  him,  morals  is  u  braneh 
of  genenil  restheties.  iV^sides  tlie  tbeoretieal  reiison,  whioh  contains 
the  principles  for  knowledge  of  Heing,  he  recognises  lut  original  only 
the  Jtidijiiifj  or  eMimntion  of  (Aa  en'st^nt  m  aiyiorriauce  with  testketie 
Ideas.  This  estimation  htu  to  dn  with  the  will  and  the  nemU  of 
the  empirical  self  as  little  as  haa  the  knowing  activity;  "Judgments 
of  taste"  hold  iieecssarily  and  universally  with  direct  self  •evidence, 
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and  always  refer  to  the  rdtUians  in  £Ae  exi^inU:  these  have  an 
onginal  pleasure  or  dlsjileaaute  inherent  iu  them.  The  afiphration 
of  these  priuciijlus  to  tlie  iic»iTower  field  of  the  aisthetio  is  only 
indicated  by  Herbart :  cthice,  on  the  contrary,  is  regarded  by  hia 
aa  the  soionco  uf  the  judgmeuts  of  taste  pi-ouounced  ujwn  the  rela- 
tions of  huiuan  will.  It  has  not  to  explain  anything  —  that  ia  tU 
bueiness  of  psychology ;  it  has  only  to  settlu  the  norius  by  nliieh 
the  judgment  mentioned  above  is  passed.  As  such  norms,  Herbart 
Hn<Ks  the  Rve  ethical  Ideas,  —  Freedom,  Affection,  BenevoU'nco,  Riglit, 
aiul  Ecjuity, — and  atuumliujj  to  these  he  stH^ks  to  arrange  the  bjs- 
teuis  of  the  moral  life,  while  fur  liis  g«uetic  investigation  he  alvijs 
employs  the  principles  of  the  associatioual  i»sychology,  and  thus 
in  the  sfcitics  and  mei-hanics  of  the  atate  umlertakea  Ui  set  forth 
the  mechauiam  of  the  movements  of  the  wU),  by  wliiuh  the  social 
life  of  niiin  is  muintiLined. 

6.  From  Schiller'a  ajstlietic  morals  resulted,  also,  a  pftilogophy  of 
hhto-n),  which  made  the  points  of  view  of  Rousseau  and  Kant  apttear 
in  a  new  combination.  The  poet  unfolded  tliis  in  an  entirely  clur- 
iu.'teristic  juanner  irt  his  ess.iys  on  Nafvt  and  Seufim^fntitl  Portty, 
by  gJii'jiiig  the  fundamental  ai-sthetie  conceptiuns  fr<mi  bringing 
forward  historical  antitheses,  and  constructing  a  genend  plui  at 
their  movement.  The  different  ages  anil  the  different  kinds  of  pfK'tiy 
are  cliaractcriscd,  in  his  view,  by  the  different  relations  subtaiuwl 
by  the  spirit  to  the  realm  of  Nature  and  the  realm  of  Froedoiu. 
As  the  "^Arcadian  "  state,  we  have  that  where  man  does  what  is  in 
accordanee  with  the  moral  order  instinctively,  without  comniaod- 
ment,  because  the  antithesis  of  his  two  natures  has  not  yet  unfold*4 
in  eon8<:iou8nesa :  as  the  Klyaian  goal,  we  have  that  full  consuium]^ 
tion  in  which  his  nature  luus  bet^onie  so  ennobled  that  it  has  again 
taken  up  the  moral  law  into  its  will,  between  the  two  lies  the 
struggle  of  the  two  natures,  —  tlie  actual  life  of  history. 

Poetry,  however,  whose  proper  task  it  is  to  portray  man,  is  ©vei 
where  determined  by  these  funrlamental  relations.     If  it  makes  tli 
sensuous,  natuml  conrlitiun  uf  man  appear  as  still  iu  harmonioiU; 
unity  with  his  spiritual  nature,  then  it  is  natoe;  if,  on  the  ootitraf^i 
it  sets  forth  the  coutra^lictioti  between  the  two,  if  in  any  war  it 
makes  the  inconsistency  between  the  reality  and  the  ideal  in  man 
appear,  then  it  is  aentimeiUai,  and  may  be  either  satirical  or  etegii 
or,  also,  in  the  form  of  the  idyl.     The  poet  who  is  himself  Natu 
presents  Nature  naVvely ;  he  who  possesses  lier  not  has  the 
uicutal  interest  in  her  of  calling  back,  as  Idea  in  poetry,  thf  Katara 
that  has  vanished  from  life.     The  harmony  of  Nature  and  Reaso 
is  givcu  iu  the  former,  set  as  a  task  iu  the  latter  —  there  us 
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here  as  ideAl.  This  distinction  between  the  poetic  modes  of  feeling 
is,  according  to  Sidiiller,  fhariicteristic  also  fur  the  Aontrnst  between 
the  nnciciit  and  the  modern.  The  Greek  fetds  naturally,  ttie  modern 
wait  is  sensible  uf  Nature  as  a  lust  Taradise,  as  the  siek  mau  is 
sensible  of  convalescence.  Hence  the  ancient  and  naiVe  poet  gives 
Nature  as  she  is,  without  his  own  f»^elings;  the  modern  and  senti- 
mental only  in  relatiun  to  his  own  rcllection:  the  former  vanishes 
behind  his  object,  as  the  Creator  behind  his  works;  the  latter  sluiws 
in  the  shapliif;  of  his  material  the  power  uf  his  own  permniality 
striving  toward  tlie  ideal.  There  realism  is  doiniiiaiit ;  here  ideal- 
ism; and  the  hust  summit  of  art  woidd  be  the  union  in  which  the 
naJLVo  poet  should  set  forth  ttic  sentimental  material.  8o  Schiller 
sketched  the  form  of  his  great  friend,  tlie  mutleru  Greek. 

These  princiyiles  were  eagerly  seized  ujion  by  the  Homantichtx. 
Virtuosfw  of  the  reviewer'a  art,  such  as  were  the  SchhytU,  rt'juiced 
tn  this  plulosophical  schema  for  criticism  and  characterisation,  and 
introduced  it  into  their  comprehen.sive  trnatincnt  of  the  history  of 
literature.  In  this  Frttlerick  Schlegel  gave  Schillera  thoughts  the 
Bpecilically  romantic  flavour,  for  which  he  knew  how  to  use  Fichtean 
motifs  with  ready  8H|M'rficia]ity.  Wliile  he  designated  the  antithe- 
sis i>ropounded  by  Schiller  with  the  new  names  cUiseic  and  njiimtUie, 
he  remotlelled  it  materially,  also,  by  his  doctrine  of  irony.  The 
classic  i3oet  loses  himself  in  his  material ;  the  romantic  p(M't  hovers 
as  a  sovereign  pt*rsonality  alwve  it ;  he  annuls  matter  by  tht;  f()rm. 
In  going  with  his  free  fancy  beyon<l  the  material  which  he  [losils, 
he  unfolds,  in  connection  with  it,  merely  the  jday  uf  his  genius, 
vhich  he  limits  in  none  of  its  creation.  Hence  tfae  romantic  poet 
has  a  tendency  to  the  intinite,  toward  the  never  complete:  he  ttim- 
self  is  always  more  than  any  of  his  objects,  and  just  in  this  the 
irony  evinces  itself.  For  the  intinite  doing  of  the  ethical  will,  of 
which  Kichte  taught,  the  Romanticist  substitutes  the  endless  play 
of  the  fancy,  wldch  creates  without  purpose,  and  again  destroys. 

The  elements  in  Schilh'r'a  doctrine  that  c<mcem  the  phihtmphy 
of  hisinry  found  their  full  devehpifuient  in  FicfUe,  from  wlium  they 
borrowed  much.  As  the  result  of  their  intlnence  he  allowe«I  the 
antitheses  of  his  MlMenschafinlehre  to  Isecome  reconciled  in  the 
wsthetic  rcai^on.  Already  in  his  Jena  lectures  on  the  Xature  of 
the  Scholar,  and  in  the  treatment  which  the  professional  duties 
of  the  teacher  and  the  artist  found  in  the  "  SytOem  of  Ethics "  we 
heartliese  viodf*;  in  his  Krlangen  lectures  they  have  become  the 
ruling  themp.  "When  he  proceedM  to  draw  the  "Cftaraeferi'*/t>fl  o/ 
the  Prrtteni  Age,''  be  diil  it  in  the  pithy  lines  of  a  construction  of 
universal   history.     As  the   first  ("  Arca<lian ")  stite  of  mankind 
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appears  that  of  rational  intttind  or  inntiniUivc  reason  {"Vemuufti^ 
stiuct^'),  Its  the  rnpri'sontntivcs  of  which  a  normal  peoph*  is  assuniv^ 
In  tliis   age  tliy  uiiiv»'rsal  coiiaciousuess  is  domimtnt  ovi-r  aod  iu 
inilividuuls  with  imineiUabe,  uiicoutestt'd  cerUiinty  of  natural  nocei- 
sity  ;  bnti  it  is  tlic  vocntioii  of  tlit^  fri^o  iiidtvitlual  ego  to  tuar  himself 
loose  from  this  govenimpiit  of  custom  aiid  tradition,  ii»d   folluw 
hla  own  impulse  and  judgment.    With  this,  hovrever,  begins  the 
figo  of  sinfulness.     This  sinfulness  bpcomea  complete  in  the  inlrl* 
loctual  and  moml  crumbling  of  sociul  life,  in  tho  iinaridiy  of  o|)ia- 
ions,  in  the  atomifim  of  private  intoi-esta.     With  clear  stn)ki»  tliit 
"mmjth'tt  *(Jii/«iwfW8 ''  is  oharu-tcristid  as  tli*i  thi-ory  and  prju-tii-j)  of 
tho  Kulightciinifiit     Tht>  fonunutiity  of  mankind  luis  ht'i-o  sunk  ti» 
the  "state  based  u]Km  needs"  (^'^NfUftHftuit*'),  which  is  liinitM  tn 
making  it   exti'riially   ])OKRibl»   ioT    men   to   i^xist   together,  — aiwl 
ought  U)  l)e  80  iiniitf'd,  sinne  it  has  uotbiug  to  do  with  any  of  inou'i 
higher  iiitorfsts,  —  morality,  seience,  art,  and  roligitmi — and  uiuvt 
leave  them  to  the  sphere  of  the  individual's  freedom.     But  for  tliit 
reason  the  iudividual  has  no  living  interest  in  this  "actual"  state{. 
his  home  is  the  world,  and  pnrhixps  alsn  at  any  monn-nt  the  stat« 
whieh  stands  at  the  summit  of  iMviUsatiou.'     This  eivilisatiun,  honr- 
erer,  consists  in  the  Buliordinatiuu  of  individuals  to  the  known  lav 
of  reason.     Out  of  the  sinful,  arbitrary  fre*?-wi]|  of  individmUs  muat 
rise  the  autonomy  of  the  reason,  the  self-knowledge  and  self-b^iib- 
tion  of  tlie  univenmlly  valid,  which  is  now  consnioiisly  dominant  ia 
the  indiviilintl.     With  this  thp  age  of  the  rule  of  nfiiivm  will  heuin, 
but  it  will  not  bo  complete  until  all  the  powers  of  the  rutiimally 
matured  individ\ta1  are  placed  at  the  aervico  of  the  whole  in 
"true  slate,"  and  so  the  cuninmnrlment  of  the  common  conncioiWi^ 
ncss  is  agjiiu  fnlfilbMl  without  resistnune.     This  ("Elysian")  thut]' 
state  is  thiit  of  rnlinnul  tiH  t»r  mliatio  reason  {'^Vemnnftkund**). 
It  is  the  idenlof  the  "flcA'i/ie  i^fvJe*'  carrietl  over  to  po1ilit.>ti  imi 
history.    To  bring  al»nut  this  age,  and  in  it  to  lead  the  oommuniiy, 
the  "  kingdom,"  by  n'osoii,  is  tlie  task  of  Iho  "teacher/'  the  soholar,' 
and  the  artist.' 

The  "  iM'ginning  of  the  mle  of  reaflon  "  Fichte's  vigorous  tdeiUisi 
saw  jtist  whero  sinfulness  and  need  had  ri.sen  to  the  highest  (kmii 
111  his  " Addreattes  to   the   OeTnuin  yitiion"  he  pnii&ed  hi«  jiooj 


'  The  olftfwiral  jmssiini-  fur  ihc  iNwini»[HiIiuiiti»m  of  tlie  culture  of  tile  rlgbt«tiit] 
century  \n  fomiri  in  Fk'lnr,  W.,  VU.  '.'la. 

*  111  lUe  rL'lii;i«u«  tunt  wbioli  FU>bU''s  iliuuuhl  mlVvh  at  ibi'  clciAf,  U. 
of  tlin  iilt'Al  cWillficil  ttl&u-  (■[  llii^  futun.*  Ltli(*»  t>n  inure  ami  luorr    i 
fenlup'":  tlip  !»rliolm-  nuti  i»riwi.  luivp  ri"W  liwome  the  pnvat  anil  owr.     Ci-  \V*i 
IV.  4o3  ff.,  AiMl  yaihyel.  Wcrke,  III.  117  ff. 
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as  the  only  one  that  still  preserves  its  originality  and  is  destiuod 
pto  create  the  tnie  civilised  state.  He  ories  to  his  jjeople  to  lx>tliink 
itdclf  uf  this  its  vocaiioii,  ou  which  the  fate  u£  Kurupe  is  hanf(ing, 
to  niise  itself  from  within  by  a  comjjletfly  new  education  to  the 
kinplom  of  reason,  aii<l  txi  give  bai^k  fwedom  to  the  world. 

7.  The  jioint  t>f  view  of  the  msthttic  reason  altaiiipd  fxiW  masteiy 
in  the  whole  system  of  the  idealistic  pliilosophy  through  SchelUng. 
In  his  working  out  of  the  "  TrfJttAceiulcfifal  Idettiism"  he  devoloi>ed 
thi!  Fiehtean  anlitliesis  of  the  theoretiwd  and  practical  IK/jwrt*- 
mrJutjXulfthrt  by  the  rolutiou  tietwetm  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
nrtivily  of  tlie  self  (i^f.  above,  No.  2),  If  the  eonseious  is  de- 
ten«iiie<l  by  the  unconHcinuA,  the  self  is  theoretical ;  in  the  reverse 
case  it  is  pritcticii].  But  the  tlieoretiml  self,  which  looks  on  at  the 
prtHlui'iiveness  of  tlio  tuicouscious  re:ison,  manifesti'd  in  feeling;, 
jierceiviuR,  and  thinking,  never  comes  to  an  end  with  this,  and  the 
pmotical  self,  alno,  whiirli  n^shaiiea  and  tnuisfonns  tlie  unconscious 
reAlity  of  the  cosmos  in  the  free  work  of  in<lividual  morality,  of 
IKjlittcal  tiommunity,  and  of  historical  pro^TCss,  has  the  goal  of  its 
activity  in  the  infinite.  In  neither  aeries  docs  the  whole  essential 
nature  of  the  reajson  ever  come  to  its  full  realisation.  This  is 
possible  oidy  through  the  nnconsciouit'<o»»cion»  adioity  of  the  artistic 
^eni'uji,  in  which  the  above  antitheses  are  abolished.  In* the  un- 
designed ajipropriateness  of  tl»o  creative  activity,  whose  product 
is  freedom  in  phenomenal  appearance,  the  highest  synthesis  of  all 
ni'tivilies  of  re;ison  must  be  sought.  Knnt  hml  defined  genius  as 
the  intelligence  that  works  like  Nature;  Schiller  had  characterised 
tho  sesthetic  uonditiou  of  play  as  the  truly  human;  Schelling 
declared  the  a^thetie  reason  to  Ije  the  capstone  of  the  idealistic 
system.  The  work  of  art  is  that  jihenomennn  in  which  the  reason 
attains  purest  and  fullest  development ;  art  is  the  true  orgaoon  of 
]diilosophy.  It  is  in  art  that  the  "siMvtittor  thought"  has  to  h'arn 
wluifc  reason  is.  Science  and  philosophy  arc  one-nided  and  nevj^r 
eomph'tecl  scries  of  the  development  of  tlie  subjective  reason ;  only 
art  is  complete  in  all  its  works  as  cntirel}'  realised  reason. 

After  ho  had  written  the  Tnmu'eudfntat  Idealiitm  Schelling 
delivered  in  .lona  his  lectures  on  the  PhilnHopfiy  of  Art,  which 
carried  out  this  fundamental  thought  with  an  inU'Uigent  apprecia- 
tion for  artistic  cluirjteter  and  raoile  of  production,  that  showed 
ailmirablc  Bneness  and  acutene.ss  esptMiially  in  its  treatment  of 
podtrj*.  These  leotuces,  not  printed  at  that  time,  determined  tlie 
whole  subsequent  development  of  jesthetics  by  their  influence  upon 
the  Jena  circle.  As  [nililished  Inter  they  present  that  form  which 
bchelling  gave  them  some  years  after,  when  delivering  them  in 
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Wiirzburg.  lu  tliis  later  form '  the  change  in  general  point  of  Tiew, 
to  which  the  philoRopher  bad  meanwhile  advanced,  asserts  itaelf 
still  more. 

8.  The  sesthetic  motif  was  active  also,  at  least  formally,  in  tint 
a  common  systematic  b^isis  was  sought  for  the  rhil(>so|ihy  of  NaUiit 
and  the  Trauscendeutal  I'bilusophy.  The  former  treated  the  obj«> 
tive,  the  latter  the  fiul>jective  reason;  the  two,  however,  most  l» 
indentical  in  their  ultimate  esseiu'c;  whence  this  phase  of  idealism 
is  called  the  Syittem  of  IdentUy  {JfieiUitdtg^Ktevt).  According  to 
this,  a  common  priuriple  is  required  for  Nature*  and  the  self.  In 
the  treatise  which  Snhelling  entitled  *' ExiK)8itiun  of  my  System 
of  Philusophy,"  this  common  principle  is  called  the  ^^  AImIvU  ^ 
JZ«fMoa "  or  the  "  Indifference  of  Nature  and  Spirit,  of  object 
subject";  for  the  highest  priucijile  can  Ito  detennined  neither; 
real  nor  as  ideal;  in  it  all  antitheses  must  be  obliti^rated.  Th 
^Absolute"  is  here  as  andetermine<l  in  its  outitent,'  with  8chelliii| 
as  in  the  old  "negative  theology,"  or  as  iu  Spinoza's  "substance.* 
With  the  latter  concejjtion  it  has  in  common  the  property,  that  iti 
phenomenal  maiiirestittinn  diverg(>s  into  two  Hcries,  the  rt^al  aiul 
ideal,  Nature  and  Spirit  or  Mind.  This  kinship  with  Spinoza  i 
regards  iiis  thouglit,  Sohellitig  strengthened  by  formal  relationship 
imitating  in  his  Expoaition  the  schematism  of  the  Ethia 
Nevertheless  this  idealistic  Spiuuzism  is  different  throughout  frnil 
the  original  in  its  conception  of  the  world.  Both  desire  to  set  fori 
the  eUirnal  transmutation  of  the  AUsnlnte  into  the  universe;  bat 
in  this  Spinoza  regai-ds  the  two  attributes  of  materiality  and  con- 
sciousness as  completely  sej^arate,  and  each  finite  j>henouienoQ  as 
belonging  solely  to  one  of  the  two  spheres.  ScOielling,  liowever^ 
rei|uires  that  "Reality  "  and  "Ideality"  must  be  euutained  in  ever 
]ihennmenon,  and  construes  particular  plienomena  according  to 
degree  in  which  the  two  elements  are  nfiinbincd.  The  dialectic 
principle  of  abitnUit*'.  UIpmUhvi  is  the  quaufilativf  dijferent'e  hetioeenl 
re<t2  and  the  ideai  factortt ;  the  Absolute  itself  is  just  for  this  ; 
complete  indifference.'  The  real  aevies  is  that  in  which  the  objectiT 
factor  predominates  {^^  iihencie^t'')  \  it  leads  from  matter  throug 
light,  electricity,  and  chemism  to  the  otyanitnn  —  the  relativn^ 
spiritual  manifestation  of  Nature.  In  the  ideal  series  the  subjectit 
factor  predominates,     lu  it  tlie  development  proceeds  from  moroUt; 

>  In  the  ooll.  wnrki*.  V.  353  ff..  first  printed  186ft. 

»  SilitMliUK'n  *lwriplt^,  Okcii,  fxiirt'sawl  iLia   very  churacteriBUcally  when  fc»~ 
plaeeti  the  Absolute,  nli-cjuly  culled  (ind  hy  liini,  =  iO. 

*  SchelUiiK  illliKM'atcti  tliiH  hrln-iimtirnlly  by  the  esninpip  of  the  tnuiu't,  in 
Ibe  dtffereiit  {uris  or  wliirh  nurih  acid  noiitli  nKif^etbiii  are  present  wwi  tkcj- 
tng  imeiisittes, 
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mnd  science  to  the  icorlc  of  artj  the  relatively  most  natural  appear* 
ance  in  tlie  realm  of  Spirit.  And  the  tota.1  manifestation  of  the 
Abeolute,  the  um'vertte,  is,  thcrefure,  at  ouce  tlie  must  {wrfec^  organ- 
win  and  the  most  [>ui'ftf(:t  work  of  art.' 

■  9.  In  this  system  Suhelliiig  would  comprehend  the  entire  issue  of 
The  inresti  gat  ions  which  had  previously  divergtxl  in  varioua  direc- 
tions. Xiie  dilferent  st.igus  of  the  self-ditfereiitiatiou  of  the  Absolute 
he  terra«d  at  first,  "  potencies,"  hut  soon  introduced  another  name, 
and  at  the  same  time  another  conception  of  the  matter.  This  was 
eonaeoted  with  the  reiitfiuug  tvm  which  the  thinking  of  the  Roman- 
ticists took  at  about  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  cfiitury.  The  iueitemetit  Ut  thii*  came  from  i^cMeiervuicher, 
He  proved  to  tlie  "Cultured  Dcsfiiscrs  of  Religion,"  that  tho  sydem 
of  reoaan  can  become  covipiele  onitf  in  reliffioti^  In  this,  too,  was  a 
Tictory  for  the  ceMhetic  reaaoti.  For  what  SchleicrmaGher  then 
preached  as  religion  (cf.  S  41,  6)  was  not  a  theoretical  or  practical 
behaviour  of  man,  but  an  u-Ktlietic  relation  to  the  World-ground,  the 
feeling  of  ahsulute  dependence.  Therefore,  religion,  too,  was  in  bis 
view  limited  to  pious  feeling,  to  the  complete  permeation  of  the 
imlividual  by  this  inward  relation  to  the  universal,  and  put  aside  all 
theoretical  form  and  practical  organisation.  Fur  the  same  reason 
religion  was  held  to  be  an  individual  matter,  and  positive  religion 
was  tnu'ed  InuiIc  tu  tlie  "reli^'imis  genius"  of  its  founder.  In  view 
of  this  kinship  we  can  understand  the  influeuee  which  8<dileier- 
nftober'a  ** Redett"  exercised  upon  Bomanticism  :  to  this  is  due  the 
inclination  of  the  latter  to  expect  from  religion  the  unitary  solution 
of  all  problems  of  mankind,  to  desire  to  bring  in  it  the  separated 
spheres  of  the  activity  of  civilisation  into  inner  and  intimate  union 
again,  and,  tinally,  to  seek  the  eternal  welfare  of  all  in  tlutt  rule  of 
religion  over  all  splieres  of  life,  which  obtained  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  As  Schiller  credited  an  idealised  Greece,  so  the  later  Konian- 
tieUts  creatod  an  idealined  Middle  Ages. 

^.helling  followed  this  line  of  thoi^;ht  with  great  acuteness  and 
fineness  of  feeling.  Like  Spino7a,be  now  named  tlie  Alwnlute  ^•■Qxjd" 
or  the  "  Intinite,"  and  likewi.se  as  Spinoza  had  inserted  the  attri- 
bates  and  the  '^  infinite  modes  "  (cf.  p.  4()9  f . )  between  •'  suhsUnce  "  and 
the  particular  finite  realities,  so  the  *'  |X)t«neies  "  are  now  regarded  as 
the  eternal  forms  of  the  phenomenal  manifestation  of  God,  while 
the  empirical  particidar  phenomena  are  the  finite  copies  of  these. 
Itnt  when  in  this  sense  they  were  also  termed  by  Sohulling 
hlvas  (in   his  Bruno   and    in    his   Mfthud  of  Academical  Studjf) 

1  W.,  I.  4.  4S3. 
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another  iufluence  still  comes  to  Ugbb  iu  this.  Schleienaacher  and' 
Hegel,  the  latter  uf  whum  had  exerted  a  persoual  Intluence  upon 
Schelling  since  1801,  both  pointed  to  Plato;  but  the  philosopht 
knowieiJgR  «f  that  tiine '  still  naw  riiitu'a  doctriue  through  tbesj 
tacles  of  Neo-Platonism,  which  conceived  of  the  Idea»  as  Ooffs  eim» 
or  intuition  of  himnelf  {^Selbstansckamtng  Gottes).  And  so  Schelliog'V 
doctrine  turned  ba*k  into  a  Neo-Platonic  Idealism,  aeeonlin^  t« 
which  the  "Ideas"  formed  the  iutenuediate  link  through  wliicL 
the  Absolute  became  transfornipci  into  the  world. 

This  religious  idealism  of  Schelliug's  doctrine  of  Ideas  hai  i 
number  of  parallel  and  succeetUtig  pht^nomena.  The  most  interrafr 
iiig  of  these  pei'sonally  is  Fichtn'n  later  doctrine^  in  which  he  [Hid  to 
the  victory  of  Spinozism  the  tribute  of  making  the  infinite  initml 
of  the  1  proceed  f()rth  from  au  ''absolute  Being  '*  {Sein)  and  be 
rectcd  towaiNj.  the  same.  For  tiuitc  things,  he  held  faat  to  hisdeti 
tion  of  thera  as  products  of  eonsciousness }  but  the  infinite  acti 
of  this  consciuusness  he  now  deduced  from  the  end  of  **  imitating 
an  al>8oliite  Being,  the  deity,  ;T,nd  hence  the  vocation  and  destiny  u( 
man  appeared  to  him  uo  U>ugi>r  the  restless  activity  of  cutegoriral 
inijverative,  but  the  "blessed  life"  of  sinking  into  a  coutempl.ttii'ii 
of  the  divine  original, — a  mystical  dying  note  of  the  niigliiy 
thinker's  life,  which  makes  the  victory  of  the  sesthetio  mason 
ap[>ear  in  its  full  magnitude. 

The  religious  motif  was  followed  still  farther  by  Schelling's  dis- 
ciple Kratise.  lie  wished  to  combine  the  pantheistic  HWfanjrArnniaf 
of  idealism,  which  Sclielling  oven  at  that  time  still  defended  (i 
SpinoKistic  fasbinu),  with  the  conception  of  divine  ]H*rsonality. 
too,  regards  the  world  as  the  development  of  the  divine  "essen* 
which  is  distinctly  stamped  out  in  the  Idca.s;  but  these  ideaa 
tlie  intuition  which  the  supreme  perxonalitg  ha^  of  kimseJf.  Es: 
{Wfisen)  —  this  is  Krause's  term  for  God  —  is  not  indifferent  Rea- 
son, but  the  personal,  living  ground  of  the  world.  In  his  fartJift 
carrying  out  of  the  system,  which  was  characttmsed  as  "Pain 
theism,"  Kranae  has  scarcely  any  other  originality  tliaii  the 
objectionable  one  of  presenting  the  thoughts  common  to  tlie  w! 
idealistic  development  in  an  unintelligible  terminology,  which 
himself  invented,  but  declared  to  Ije  pure  (Terman.  He  e«i 
out,  C8]>ccially,  his  conception  of  the  entire  life  of  reason  from 
point  of  view  of  the  **  OhefWati"*  (iu  German,  organism).  He 
oidy,  like   Subelling,  regards   the  universe  as  a  "  Wei 


*  On  Ilerbart's  indcpondcTit  position,  the  Importance  of  whicli  bMomn  dear 
jOBt  in  aDtithcetB  to  that  of  8chi;niiig  and  Kegel,  see  above,  p.  684,  nolo  L 
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(divine  organism),  but  also  regards  the  structures  of  society  as 
cwntiiiuatioDs  of  the  organic  vital  roovement  beyond  the  individual 
every  union  {Bund)  is  such  a  **  C/Zed&au,"  and  inserts  itsflf 
in  into  a  higher  urganism  as  a  uieiulH/r  {QUhiI),  and  the  course 
of  history  is  the  process  of  the  production  of  more  &nd  more  perfect 
and  comprehensive  unions. 

For  the  Jiotnuntic  (futftftkSy  finally,  ScheUin^'s  new  doctrine  gave 
rise  to  the  result  tliat  the  Xco-Vliitonic  conception  of  beauty,  as 
phenomenal  mautfestatiuu  of  the  Idea  in  the  sensuous,  became  a|;aiit 
recognised  as  authorit-itive.  The  relation  of  inadequacy  between 
the  finite  appearance  and  the  intinite  Idea  agreed  with  SchlegeVa 
principle  of  irony,  and  these  thoughts  Solger^  especially,  made  the 
basis  of  his  theory  of  art. 

10.  The  consummation  of  this  whole  rich  and  varied  development 
is  formed  by  IlegeVs  logical  hlealitai.  He  signifies  in  the  main 
a  return  from  ScheUing  to  Fichte,  a  giving  up  of  the  thought  that 
the  living  wealth  of  the  world  can  be  derived  or  deduced  fK»m  the 
^^fothing"'  of  absolute  indifference,  and  the  attempt  t^^i  raise  this 
empty  substance  again  to  tpirit^  —  to  the  self-determined  subject. 
Such  knowledge,  however,  cannot  have  tlie  form  of  intuition  or 
immeilijite  percej»tion  {Anschaunng),  which  Fichte  and  Schelliug 
had  claimed  for  the  Ego  or  the  Absolute,  but  only  that  of  tlie  coti- 
9^ion  or  notion  (Begriff").  If  all  that  is  reid  or  actual  is  the  roani- 
ftntation  of  spirit  or  mind,  then  raetaphysies  coincides  with  the 
logic*  which  li.is  to  develop  the  creative  self-movement  of  spirit  as 
a  dialectical  necessity.  The  eouceptious  into  which  mind  or  spirit 
takes  apart  and  analyses  its  own  content  are  the  cateffoHt*  ofrtaliijf, 
the  forms  of  the  cosmic  life;  and  the  task  of  philosophy  is  not  to 
describe  this  realm  of  forms  as  a  given  mauifobl,  but  to  comprehend 
tliem  as  the  motnents  of  a  single  unitary  development.  The  dialec- 
tical method,  therefore,  serves,  with  Hegel,  to  determine  the 
.  essential  nature  of  particular  phenomena  by  the  si^iijicanc^  wbioh 
they  have  as  memliers  or  links  in  the  self-nn folding  of  spirit 
Instead  of  Spirit  ((Vi'^V)  Hegel  also  nsos  Mfa  or  (loil.  It  is  the 
highest  task  that  has  ever  Iscen  set  philosuphy,  to  comprehend  the 
world  as  a  development  of  those  principles  or  determinations  which 
form  the  content  of  the  divine  mind. 


1  Hegel,  Pkananen.  Vorr.,  W.,  U.  14. 

*{(Jf(Mt,  M  in  5  20,  has  the  connutJilion  of  both  "miml"  and  "sjiirit." 
Thff  former  seems  inon-  aj'i>nipriate  where  iMOCftl  relations  are  nnilur  coiuKtern- 
tlon,  lhijiit;h  the  littler  U  iiHtially  n-unuil  for  the  aaki^  nf  iitiironnUy.l 

'  This  metaphyitirjil  lo^^tc  it  nf  ctxir^H  not  fomiiU  l<n;tc,  bitt  In  its  aeiermining 
principle  bi  properly  Kunt's  trMiLscendental  loj^lc.  The  only  iliflen'nce  u  that 
U)(!  "phflnnm^ntin"  U  for  Kant  a  hniiian  mode  of  represcntatiun,  (or  Ik-gul  u 
objecUro  extvriialising  of  Lbo  Abttolute  SpiriL 
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Iq  this,  Hegel  sustaius  not  only  to  the  German  philosophy,  but  to 
the  whole  earlier  iutelleutiial  movemeuU  a  relatiou  siuiilar  ia  UiaA 
of  Proolus  to  Greek  thought;  '  in  the  "schema  of  trinitioa"  of  Po»i- 
tioii,  Negation,  aitil  Suliltitiou  or  lU-concUiatiou,  all  cuueeptiuoHiriU) 
which  the  liumait  niiiid  has  ever  thought  reality  ur  its  |>articaUt 
groups,  are  wovon  together  into  a  uiiitioil  syBtein.     Kauh  retains  iu 
assigned  places  iu  whiuh  itji  necesHity,  iUi  relative  justiiieatiuD,  is  said 
to  become  manifest:  but  oach  proves  by  this  sanie  tre4itiiient  to  be 
only  a  moment  or  factor  which  receives  its  true  value  only  when  it 
has  beeii  put  in  counectiou  with  the  rest  and  iuLruiluced  into  the 
whole.     It  is  to  be  shown  that  the  auLithescs  and  conti'adictions  of 
conceptions  belong  to  the  nature  of  mind  itself,  uud  thus  also  to  tbe 
essential  nature  uf  the  reality  which  unfolds  from  it,  and  tliat  thvir 
truth  conhiats  just  in  the  systematic  connection  in  which  the  art«- 
gories  follow  from  ono  another.     *'The  phenomenon  is  the  arising 
and  passing  away,  wiiich  itself  does  not  arise  aud  pass  away,  but 
<  is  '  iu-itself,  and  constitutes  tbe  reality  and  movement  of  the  life 
of  truth."  » 

Hegel's  philosophy  in,  therefore,  essentially  hiatoricaly  a  sysMMOlic 
ektboratfoH  ofthf.  entire  m(iten'.tl  of  histortf.  He  jiossessed  both  the 
necessary  erudition  and  aho  tho  combining  (luwer  and  fineness  of 
feeling  for  ttie  discovery  of  those  logifml  relations  which  vere  <rf 
impnrtanee  for  him.  The  interest  in  his  philosnpljy  lies  less  in  the 
individual  conceptions,  which  be  took  from  the  intelle<:tual  laboursof 
two  thousand  years,  than  in  the  systematic  combtHiitioH  which  hi 
brought  about  between  them :  and  just  by  this  means  he  knew  bow 
bo  portray  in  masterly  manner  the  memking  ami  siguiticance  of  indi- 
viflual  details,  and  to  throw  a  surprising  light  upon  long-staadiof 
structures  of  thought.  He,  indeed,  displayed  in  connection  with 
his  data  the  arbitmrines*  ( Wiiik-iir)  of  [«  priori^  coiistruclivc  Unjugkt^ 
whirh  presents  tho;uHual  reality,  not  as  it  offers  itself  empiricallr,bcit 
as  it  imght  Ui  he  in  the  dialectical  movement,  and  this  violation  of  the 
actual  matter  of  fact  might  be  objectionable  where  the  attempt  wm 
marie  to  luring  empirical  mateiial  into  a  philosophicAl  sj.'stem,  as  in 
the  philosophy  of  Nature,  the  history  of  philosophy,  ami  history  io 
general.  AH  the  more  brilliant  did  the  power  of  the  tbinkiRg  sab- 
urated  by  the  historical  spirit  pi'ove  in  those  fields  where  it  ia  the 
express  province  of  philosophical   treatment,  merely  to  redect  on 


I 


I  Cf.  abofp,  $  20. 8. 

*  ThU  Il^ruclitfantmn,  which  was  inherent  alrcsdy  hi  Fichte's  rlortrffiP  d 
action  (cf.  ahttve,  p.  fAH  t.),  fouiiil  its  tiion  vl<^>rimi4  opponent  in  llorbortS 
Eloatictsm  (cf.  }  -11,  7  f.)-  'TTiUoIii  ajilitln-sis  i'..iisiinuf8  the  cwentlnl  elfmrnt 
Lu  liie  relation  of  tho  two  bnuichos  of  GeriiKin  lf]eait>im  (cL  above,  p.  5M,  note> 
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undoubted  data,  but  not  to  give  any  account  of  empirical  reality. 
So  Uegul  gave  as  icsthctic^  a  historical  structuro  built  up  of  the 
CBMtketic  irieais  of  martkiud.  Following  Schiller's  method,  ami  attach- 
ing himself  also  materially  to  Schiller's  results,  he  displayed  uU  the 
frnidampntal  systematic  conceptions  of  this  scit-iico  in  the  well- 
armnged  seriL's  of  the  symbulic,  the  classic,  and  the  romaiitir,  aiid 
likewise  divided  the  system  of  the  arts  into  arcliitecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  an<l  j>ootry.  S(^  too,  from  the  ftimlaiaeiital  concep- 
tion of  rrh'fjion  as  being  the  relation  of  the  tiuite  to  the  absolute 
Spirit  in  the  form  uf  imaginative  representation  (V'oratvUuntf)  hia 
philosophy  of  religion  devnlops  the  »ta/fps  of  ii»  poaitive  j-euh'Mttion 
in  the  natural  religion  of  magic,  tire  woi-ship,  aud  animal  symbolism, 
in  the  religion  of  spiritual  individuality  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  intellectual,  and  finally  in  the  absolute  religion  which  rupro- 
sents  (fiHl  OS  what  he  is,  the  triune  Spirit.  Here,  with  a  deejj-going 
knowledge  of  his  material,  Hegel  has  everywhere  drawn  the  main 
lines  in  which  the  empirical  treatment  of  these  sainu  subjects  later 
moved,  and  sot  up  the  philosophical  categories  fur  the  geiioial  con- 
sideration of  historical  Uicts  as  a  whole. 

The  8;ime  is  true,  also,  of  his  treatment  of  universal  history. 
Hegel  understoofl  by  Of>ji^ctii'e  Spirit  the  atitive  and  iutiuential  living 
body  of  individuals,  which  is  not  created  by  these,  but  ruthor  forms 
the  source  from  which  they  proceed  as  regards  their  spiritual  life. 
The  abstract  form  of  this  body  is  called  Rifjht;^  it  is  the  Objective 
Spirit  "in  itself.**  Tlie  stthjuction  of  the  subjective  dis[>osition  of 
the  individual  to  the  commands  of  the  common  consciuusness  the 
philosopher  calls  ** morality"  while  he  retains  the  name  of  " Sittlieh- 
freft''  [sot'ial  morality  or  the  moral  onlerj  for  tho  realisation  of  the 
oommon  consciousness  in  tho  State.  In  the  imm:uieut  living  activity 
of  the  human  n*ason  the  state  is  the  highest;  beyond  this  are  only 
art,  religion,  and  science,  which  press  forward  to  the  Absolute 
Spirit.  The  state  is  tho  realisation  of  the  ethical  Idea;  it  is  tlie 
spirit  of  the  people  l)ooome  visible;  it  is  in  it«  Idea  the  living  work 
of  art,  in  wliich  the  inwardness  of  the  human  reason  comes  forth 
into  outer  manifestation.  But  this  Idea,  frtjm  which  the  system  of 
the  forms  and  functions  of  jxilitical  life  derives,  ap|iearB  in  the 
ai'Uial  world  only  in  the  individual  stnictnres  of  tho  states  wliich 
arise  and  paas  away.  Its  only  true  and  full  realisation  is  univfraal 
higtonfy  in  which  the  peoples  enter  successively,  to  live  out  their 
spirit  iu  the  work  of  state  formation,  and  then  retire  from  tho  stage. 


■  llt-ncf  ^l•^l-l  tn-atfi  (he  ilortritie  of  Objective  Bpbil  under  the  title  PSUoao- 
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So  every  epoch  is  characterised  by  the  spiritual  predomirtauoe  of  ft 
definite  people,  which  imprints  the  sign  of  its  pernliar  charactcf 
upon  ail  the  activities  of  civilisation.  And  if  it  is  the  task  of  Aii- 
iory  as  a  whole  to  understind  this  connected  order,  then  politics^  too, 
most  not  suppose  that  it  can  construct  and  decree  a  political  life 
from  abstract  rcquircinciits;  it  must,  rather,  seek  in  the  qniet 
<lcvelopm(!nt  uf  tlm  uatiuaal  spirit  the  uiutives  uf  its  political  inove- 
meut  So  in  Hegel,  the  **  Fhilosophcr  of  the  BestorattODf"  tU 
hinlorical  WeUanHrhnuuvg  turns  against  the  revolutionary  doctmair- 
ista  of  tliK  EnUglttcnuieiit. 

Hcgcl  ifl  les8  succt^ssful  in  the  treatment  of  questions  of  natural 
philosophy  and  psychology ;  the  energy  of  his  thought  lies  in  the 
domain  uf  history.  The  external  scheme  of  his  system,  as  a  whole, 
is  In  largo  the  fnllnwing:  tlie  Spirit  in  itsolf  {Qp.Ut  an  sich)^  i.e.  m 
its  abtioliite  contiMit,  is  the  realm  of  the  categories;  this  is  treated 
by  the  Lotfi'c  as  the  iluctriue  of  Heing,  of  Kssence,  and  of  Concep- 
tion or  Xotiou.  Spirit  for  itself  {Qeiat  fiir  sick),  i.e.  iu  its  uthemess 
and  sclf-estranKoment  or  cxtcrnalis;ition,  is  Nature,  the  forms  of 
which  are  treated  in  Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Organics.  The  third 
main  jmrt  treats,  as  Phihftophy  of  Spirit,  the  S])irit  ii»  Jiiul  for  itself 
{an  Htifi  Jlir  aicA),  i.e..  in  its  conscious  life  as  n^tnrning  to  itself; 
here  three  stages  are  itistinguishcd,  viz.  the  Subjective  (individual) 
Spirit;  the  Objective  Spirit  as  Right,  Morality,  State,  and  Histurr;  J 
Rnally,  tlie  Abfioluts  Spirit  as  pure  perception  (An»cfiauunij)  iaV 
Art,  as  imaginative  representation  ( Vomtellumj)  in  Keligiiin,  u 
conception  {Begriff)  in  tlic  History  of  Philosopliy. 

Hf  rept-ats,  in  all  these  parts  of  his  philosophy,  not  only  the 
formal  dialectic  of  the  construction  of  his  conceptions,  hut  also 
thn  material  which  cnustitutKS  the  contents  of  the  sucoeasivc  con- 
ceptions.    So  the  Jyx/ic  in  its  second   and   third   parts   develo|« 
aln^ady   the  fundamental  categories  of  the  Philosophy  of  Katurtd 
and  of  Spirit ;  so  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  ideals  constantly  ■ 
points  toward  that  of  the  religious  Vorsfelliinge?* ;  and  so  the  whole 
course  of  the  Logic  is  ptirallel  to  his  History  of  Philosophy.     Just 
this  relation  belongs  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  ay^eta  of  r^oMn, 
which  here  embraces  nut  only,  as  with  Kant,  the  Forms,  but  alw 
the  content,  and  aims  to  unfold  before  its  view  this  content  in  the  J 
variety  of  the  "ftirms  of  the  actual  world  of  reality,"  although  thisV 
content  is  ultimately  everj'where  the  same  with  itself.     The  course 
of  developmeut  is  always  the  same,  viz.  that  the  "Idea,"  by  dif- 
ferentiating and  becoming  at  variance  with  itself,  **come»  to  Uttif.^ 
Hence  the  categories  progress  from  the  Being  which  has  no  cont«al 
to  the  inner  Essence,  and  from  there  to  the  Idea  which 
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HMwlf ;  hence  the  forms  of  the  empirical  world  asoeud  from  matter 
W  to   the   imponderables,  theu   to  the  ur^ui»m,  uonsciuiisiiess,  self- 

■  consciouivDuBS,  reason,  right,  morality,  and  the  social  morality  of  the 
state,  successively,  to  ap]ireheud  the  Absolute  Spirit  in  art,  religion, 
and  science;  hence  the  histor}*  of  philosophy  begins  with  the  cate- 
gories of  material  existence,  and  becomes  complete  after  all  its 
fortunes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  self-comprehending  Iiten ;  hence, 
tiuallyt  the  entnince  into  this  "system  of  the  reason,"  also,  will  Wst 

I  be  found  by  making  it  clear  to  one's  self  how  the  human  mind 
begins  with  the  sensuous  consciousness,  and  by  the  cuntrutlictions 
of  lliis  is  driven  to  an  ever  higher  and  deeper  apprehension  of  itstdf, 
until  it  Hnds  its  rest  in  ]diiloK<iphic;tl  knowlpilge,  in  the  science  of 
the  coucoptiom  The  inter-relation  of  all  these  developments  Hegel 
has  nt  forth  with  ol>scure  hinguuge  and  many  mysterious  and 
thoughtful  intimations,  in  Itis  PttenomeHologi/. 

■  In  this  systeni  tif  reiu^tm  every  piirtirular  has  its  truth  and  reality 
'   only  in  its  being  a  vumienl  in  the  development  of  the  whole.     Only 

as  such  is  it  real  in  concreto,  an<l  only  as  such  is  it  comprehended 

|t>y  philoso])by.  Hut  if  we  take  it  alwtractly,  if  we  think  it  in  its 
isolation,  in  which  it  exists  not  rtaUter,  but  only  according  to  the 
subjective  apprehension  of  the  undcrstnniting,  then  it  loses  that 
connection  with  the  whole,  in  which  its  truth  and  actouil  reality 
consists:  then  it  ap^wars  a&  accidentiU  and  without  reason.  But 
as  suoh,  it  exists  only  in  the  limited  thinking  of  the  individual 
suhje<it.  For  philosophical  knowledge,  the  principle  holds,  that 
what  is  rea-sonablo  is  real,  and  whut  is  real  is  reasonable.*  The 
System  of  Reason  is  the  sole  reality. 
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§  43.   The  Metaphytics  of  the  IrrationaL 

The  "dialectic  of  history"  willed  it  that  the  System  of  Reason 
should  also  change  into  its  opposite,  and  that  the  insight  into  the 
insurmountability  of  the  btirriers  which  the  attempt  to  deduce  all 
phenomena  from  one  fundamental  principle  necessarily  encounters, 
caused  other  theories  to  arise  close  U'side  the  idealistic  doctrines 
already  treated ;  and  these  other  theories  found  themselves  thereby 
forced  to  maintain  the  unreaiton  of  the  Worifi-ground.  The  first  to 
pass  through  this  process  was  the  many-sided  agent  of  the  main 
development,  the  Proteus  of  idealism,  Schelling.  The  new  in  this 
movement  is  not  the  knowledge  that  tlie  rational  consciousness 
always  has  ultimately  something  for  its  content,  which  it  simply 
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findi  premnt  witbin  itielf,  without  being  able  to  gjre  any  aeeont ! 
of  it:  Kunli  ]imitiii|{  uonociitiutiit  were  tlie  trausoeDdeDtal  X  aa  thing- 
livltMlf,  with  Kaiit ;  18  differf.ntkLl  of  coascioiuness,  with  Hunun; 
ON  a  frmi  M'.t  without  tational  f^iond,  ia  Fichte.  The  new  vu, 
thftt  thin  whi(!li  cotil'L  nut  be  comprehended  by  the  icasoB,  ud 
which  roniiited  it«  work,  wau  nuw  alsu  ta  be  tbuugbt  as  sometkii^j 
IrrutUmal. 

1.  Hrhflling  waA  fornml  upon  the  path  of  iirationalism,  rciDar1»>] 
biy  eiMJUgh,  by  taking  up  the  religioua  niotif  into  liis  absolute  idetl- 
ism  (f  4:i,  9).  If  ''the  Absolute"  was  thought  no  looger  metBly 
in  Hpinu/ifttic  fashiuii,  as  tlie  uuivursal,  indifferent  essence  of  all 
jihpnoiiieiia,  if  the  divine  and  the  natural  principle  of  things  irt>n 
iliMtiiigulMhnd,  HO  that  the  eternal  Ideas  as  the  Forms  of  the  diTiiu 
K4df-|HmM<ption  wereiiHHif^cd  aseparatu  existence  beside  fioite things, 
then  ilii*  U'liiisiiiubiLtiori  of  Gwl  into  the  world  must  again  becoBMS 
prnblem.  Tlds  was  riMilly  Hegel's  problem  also,  and  the  latter  was 
ri((lit  when  he  tauglil.  later  that,  in  his  view,  jdiilosnpby  has  the  sane 
tAnk  as  theology.  He  aidtnl  himself  with  the  dialectical  metlboil 
whioh  nimeil  to  show  in  the  form  of  a  higher  logic,  how  the  Idea 
ngreofibly  lo  itA  own  conoeptional  essence  releases  itself  to  **otb» 
nwis"  {AttilfrnHrin),  i.fl.  to  Katuro,  to  Unite  phenomenal  appoaimoe- 

Scht'lling  Koiiglit  to  solvt;  the  same  problem  by  the  method  of 
theomithfj^  If.  by  a  mystico-speculative  doctrine,  which  tmnspowd 
philoHuphit^U  Ltoiiceptions  into  religious  intuitions.  His  huppening 
u|M>n  this  nu'thod  wa.s  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  problem  met  htm  in 
tbt*  form  of  an  attemjit  to  limit  philoso])hy  by  religion.  Ue  obligatid 
himself,  in  a  vigorous  reaction  against  this  in  the  name  of  pluk)W>- 
phy,  to  solve  ilii-  rpligiitns  pmblem  also.  Tliis,  indeed,  could  odIj 
Ixt  dont!  if  pltilosopliy  passed  over  into  theosophical  s]>eeulatiQns. 

A  tlisciplo  of  the  System  of  Identity,  Kachenmayer,*  showet]  tint 
philo64>phicjil  knowledge  can  indeed  point  out  the  reasonaUeoMS  of 
Uio  world,  and  its  agreement  with  the  divine  reason,  but  cttiiiiat  show 
how  this  world  attains  the  self-subsi stent  existence  with  refsteaoe 
to  the  deity,  which  it  has  in  finile  things.  Here  philosophy  ooMai 
nml  religion  liegins.  In  ord^r  to  vindieate  this  domain  also  lor 
philosophy,  and  restore  tlie  old  unity  between  philosophy  and  rrlif- 
iun.  Si'hetling  lays  claim  to  speoitically  religious  intoitioas  as  pkiio* 
fiophioal  eimoeptions,  and  so  re-shapes  them  in  aooordanoa  with  this 
olaim  that  they  appear  usable  for  txtth  disciplines:  iu  doing  whtcb 
he  uuihoa  a  cuptoos  use  of  Kant's  philosophy  of  religioo. 


t  KacfacuuAvrr  (1770-18&S).  Dk  PhOoiopl^i*  im  Anm  Vt 
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It)  £act,'  there  is  uo  continuous  transition  from  the  Absolute  to 
the  concrete  reality;  the  origin  of  the  world  of  sense  from  God  is 
thinkable  only  by  a  Uap  {Sprung),  a  breaking  off  from  the  condition 
of  absoluteness.  A  ground  for  this  —  Suhelliag  still  teaches  here  — 
is  to  l>e  found  neitlier  in  the  Absolute  nur  in  the  Ideas :  but  in  the 
nature  of  the  latter  the  possibility  at  least  is  given.  For  to  the 
Ideas  as  the  '* antitype"  or  counterpart  of  the  Absolute,  in  which  it 
beholds  itself,  the  self-subsistence  of  the  ai-chetype  coimuuuicutea 
itself,  —  the  freedom  of  tliut  which  is  in  itself  (■'//t-«R'A-«e/6»t-»c("o«"). 
In  this  lies  the  possibility  of  thefalUng  oicay  oftlie  Ideas  from  Qod, 
of  their  assuming  uiet;ipli,vsical  iudependeuce,  by  which  they  beoorae 
actual  and  empirical,  i.e.  linitc.  Hut  this  falling  away  i.s  not  neoes- 
•ary  and  not  couiprehenbible:  it  is  a  fact  wUJtoui  rational  tjroHnd; 
not,  however,  a  single  event,  but  as  timehss  and  eteriuil  us  the  Alwo- 
lute  and  the  Ide:ui.  Wc  sec  that  the  religious  colouring  of  this  doo 
LriuH  conies  from  Katit's  theory  of  tin;  riutic:d  evil  as  a  de(?d  of  the 
inti'lligible  character,  while  the  philosophical,  on  the  contrary,  comes 
from  Kichtc's  concejjtion  of  the  free  acts  of  the  ego,  which  have  no 
rationale.  Ou  thisapost:uty,  therefore,  rests  the  actualisation  of  the 
Ideas  in  the  world.  Hence  the  content  of  the  actual  reality  is  rational 
and  divine;  fur  it  is  Gtxl's  Meas  that  are  actual  in  it:  their  bvitu/ 
arfual,  however,  is  apostasy,  sin,  and  unreason.  This  reality  of  the 
Ideas  external  to  God  is  AiUure.  But  its  divine  essence  strives  back 
to  the  original  ground  and  archetype,  and  this  return  of  things  into 
Qod  is  kigtory,  the  epic  conipose<l  in  the  mind  of  God,  who»e  Iliad 
is  the  fartiier  and  farther  ileiiurturu  of  man  from  God,  anil  whose 
Odyssey  is  his  return  to  God.  Its  final  purpose  is  the  rvcawUiation 
of  the  apftMaatj,  the  reuniting  of  the  Ideas  with  God,  the  cessation  of 
their  self-subtiistont^c.  Individuality  also  experiences  this  cbonge 
of  fortunes:  its  seUnesa  {Ivhhtit)  is  intelligible  freedom,  self-deter- 
mination—  breaking  loose  from  the  Absolute:  its  deliverance  is  a 
submergence  in  the  Absolute. 

Id  similar  manner  Frederick  Schl(^l^  ii\dm\e  the  "triplioity"  of 
the  infinite,  the  finite,  and  the  return  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite, 
the  principle  of  his  later  thcor}',  which  professed  to  maintain  the 
contradictions  of  tbe  actual  as  a  fact,  to  explain  tbem  from  the 
fall,  and  to  reconcile  them  thrungh  subjection  to  divine  revelation; 
but  merely  concealed,  with  great  {lains,  the  philosophical  impotence 
of  its  author  under  the  ex^wsitiou  employed. 

1  SckcUing.  lirliffiOH  uud  T^hUraophie^  W.,  L  tf.  pp.  88  fl. 

*  In  llw  fhiUttuifikigrhf  WirhnuKtjen^  v*\\le*\  by  Wiuilisr.hmuin  nfV)4-l800>, 
mml  likf^wltte  lau-r  in  Ibu  I'hitoiot'hic  dtt  Lcbeia  and  Uie  Phitotoj^U  iisr 
Uetchichte  ilSHH-ititJ) . 
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2,  The  niUleiy  of  Sckeaing,  od  the  eoatrarr,  oaald  not  bee  itatf 
from  the  once-disoorered  pTDblem.  The  znoabm,  wfaieh  had  wXwtj% 
etmtroUed  hu  tbougfat,  forced  him  to  the  qaestioo,  vhethw  thi 
gnmnd  of  the  falling  away  was  not  ultimat«dj  to  be  found  in  the 
Atwolute  itwlf :  and  this  eoald  he  affirmed  only  if  the  irrtOitnd 
was  trannferred  to  the  essence  of  the  AbnoluU  iUe^.  From  the  poiiit 
of  vif.vr  of  tliJH  tliought,  Schelliiig  became  friendly  to  the  mystiBiw 
of  Jcuvth  lioehme  (cf.  p.  374  f.).  Thi^  was  brought  near  to  him  bj 
hill  intercfjurHc  with  Franz  von  Baader.  The  latter  bimaelf  had 
received  his  stimulus  lioth  from  Boehmc  and  from  Boehme's  French 
pro|ihf't  St.  Martin,*  and,  holding  faat  to  the  Cathuhc  faith,  bail 
elalxjrat^d  hiti  mysticism  with  ol)Anure  ^ntastic  genius  and  im- 
methiHlical  appropriation  of  Kantian  and  Fichtean  thoughts.  The 
original  idea  that  stirred  within  liim  was,  that  the  course  of  tlkt 
life  of  man,  wlio  is  the  imjigc  of  GrHl,  and  who  can  know  of  htnueU 
only  so  much  as  God  knows  of  him,  must  be  parallel  to  theself-j 
development  of  God.  Since,  now,  man's  life  is  determined  hv  tlic 
fall  as  its  beginning  and  redemption  as  its  goal,  the  eterHol  $tlf- 
generution  of  God  must  L-oiisist  in  God's  unfolding  liimself  oatuf 
U'lH  ihirk,  irrational,  primitive  essence,  through  self-revelation  ud 
B(jlf-kn(twl<'<Ig(!,  tn  absolute  riyiann. 

Under  sncli  iiifluHnoes  Sc^lirlling  also  Iwgan  in  his  treatise*  on 
frctuloia  (IHOD)  to  speak  of  an  Urgrund,  Uurjrund,  or  Abyrund  [pri* 
mordial  gruund,  unrc^ason,  or  abyss]  in  thu  divine  nature,  whinh  ii 
depii'tod  as  mere  Being,  and  absolute  primordial  accident  (*' f/i 
fall"),  as  a  dark  striving,  an  inlinite  impulse.     It  is  the  UDCOi 
scions  will,  and  all  actual  reality  is  in  the  last  instance  will.     Thi 
will,  din'iiti'd  only  tuwurd  its*'lf,  crcatrs  as  its  sclf-rcvelation  the 
Ideas,  tlie   image    in  which  the  will  beholds   itself  —  the    reason. 
Out  of  the  interaction  of  the  ever  dark  and  blind  urgency  and 
ideal  self-lwholding  proeceds  the  world,  which  as  Nature  permi 
us  to  rwcognisn  the  contlict  hctwocn  purposive  formation  and  i 
tional  imputsf),  and  as  histcjrtcal  process  has  for  its  content 
riotoiy  of  the  universal  will  revealed  in  roason,  over  the  natural 
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'  St.  Martin  (1743-1803),  "T^  pliiloKophe  Inconim,"  the  stem  opponent  M 
tlio  KiiliifliU'iiineni  and  of  tlie*  Revolution,  was  seised  through  and  tbmuKh 
HiK-tiinc'H  u-nchi !);.'»,  ntid  iruimlaK'tl  Idfl  Aur„r<i.     Of  his  writing,  tb«  bvm 
iiii)MirtjiiiL  Rri'    IJ' llitmtm:  ite  /}«'Wr  (ITttO),  Z,n   Sintrtl  ffomtnt  (t7tN1),an«l 
I'tu'uprit  fU-M  ('hitnc*  <1W>1)  ;  the  iiuxit  intt'rertinp  pt'rlirv|ie  (s  the  RtnuiK*"   wi 
l^  CroeiKlilr,  »ii  yufi-rf  liu  bifn  rt  iht  mat  arrivfe  s-tm  la  rhjitf  dr  l.uuU  XV^ 
jHtiimf-  ipicAtmagiqii*  (I71W).     C'f.  A.  Fmnck,  Im  Vhiloaajthir  M;/iiu/ur  fH  FVftmst 
(I'ftriR,  tWtH) ;  ftUo  V.  C>Klen-Sackel).  Pr.  Iloti't>-r  nml  St.  Mtrthi  (U>t|in.  IHaof-    , 

'  TUiR  Utor  doctrine  of  ScliellinK'H  is  accorttiii^ly  usually  oallea  tlif  Ihtctriiia 
of  Kr»edom.  u  the  earlier  to  called  the  System  of  Iileatity.  bcheUiu^,  Ctisr*- 
abfr  dit  yreihfU.  W.,  I.  7,  37tf. 
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unreason  of  the  particular  will.  In  this  way  the  development  of 
the  actual  Iwuls  from  the  unreason  of  the  priinordml  will  {deua 
impticiim)  to  the  self-knowledge  ami  self-determinatiuu  of  reason 
{di'un  enAicitns)} 

3.  Thus  at  last  religion  became  for  Sohelling  the  "organou  of  phil- 
osophy," as  art  had  been  earlier.  Since  the  process  of  God's  self- 
development  goes  on  in  the  revelations,  with  wliieh  in  the  human 
uiintl  he  ht'bolds  himsi'lf,  all  mtwapwh*  of  the  divine  nature  must 
appear  in  the  succession  of  ideas  whicli  man  in  his  historical 
development  has  had  of  God.  Hence  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mjftkol- 
091/  and  Beveiatiou,  the  work  of  Schelling's  old  age,  the  knotciedge 
of  God  U  t/iiined  from  the  hiMory  of  all  rWiyiww  .*  in  the  progress 
from  the  natunil  religious  up  to  Christianity  and  its  different  forms 
tlie  self-revelation  of  God  makes  ita  way  from  durk  primordial  will 
to  the  «]>irit  of  reason  and  of  love.  God  devL'lo]>s  or  evolves  in 
and  by  revealing  himself  to  men.* 

In  its  methodical  form  this  principle  reminds  us  strongly  of 
Hegel's  conception  of  the  liistory  of  phihisnphy.  in  which  "the  Idea 
enmes  to  itself,"  and  the  bappy  eombiuatiou  aud  liueness  of  feeling 
with  which  Schelliiig  has  grouped  and  mastered  the  bulky  material 
of  the  history  of  religions  in  these  lectures  shows  itself  throughout 
akin  and  equal  in  mnk  to  the  Hegeliiui  treatment.  But  the  funda- 
mental philosophical  conception  is  yet  entirely  different,  Srhclling 
terms  the  standpoint  of  this  his  latest  teaching,  vtetapht/airal  em- 
piririitm.  His  own  earlier  system  and  that  of  Hi*gfl  he  now  calls 
negative  philosophy:  this  philosophy  may  indeed  show  that  if  God 
onc«  reveals  himself,  he  does  it  in  the  forms  of  natural  and  hiKtorie-al 
reality  which  are  capable  of  dialcetical  a  priori  construction.  But 
thai  he  reveals  bimself  and  thus  transmutes  lumsclf  into  the  world, 
dialectic  is  not  able  to  deduce.  Thi-s  cannot  be  deduced  at  all;  it  is 
only  to  1m»  expfrivncetl,  and  experienced  from  the  way  I'n  which  Gud 
rrtwa/s  himself  in  the  relujioua  life  of  mankind.  To  understaml  from 
this  process  God  and  his  seU*evolutiou  into  the  world  is  the  task  of 
positive  philosophy. 

Those  who  both  immediately  and  later  derided  Schelling's  Phil- 
osophy of  Mythology  and  Uevelation  as  "  Ono^ieiam "  scarcely 
knew,  |>erhai>8,  bow  well  founded  the  comparison  was.  They  had 
in  mind  only  the  fantastic  amalgamation  of  mythical  ideas  with 
philosophical  conceptions,  and  the  arbitmriness  of  cosmogonic  and 
Uieogonio  constructions.     The  true  resemblance,  however,  coosista 


»  Cf.  abovp,  p.  2flo  f. 

*  Cf.  CoiutantUi  FruiU,  S^'htllinf*  Ptaitive  Phaoaophie  CCotben,  1879  f.). 
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In  tliii^  tliut  aa  the  Gnostics  gave  to  the  warfare  of  religioiiB,  id  Uu 
midKi  of  which  thoy  were  standing,  the  gigiiifictince  of  a  histor;  of ' 
tlie  univurse  aiid  the  divine  [rowers  ruling  in  it,  so  now  Schrlltai; 
Hct  fortii  tlie  (h'volopiiient  of  huuian  ideuA  of  Go<i  us  the  ilevelo[>- 
mnnt  of  God  himHcIf. 

4.    Irratioimlmm  i*-ttme  to  its  full  development  in  Schop^nfiawr  hf] 
tho  reiiioviil  of  the  religious  eUnuent.     Tho  dark,  urgency  or  instiwtl 
dirt^tml  only  towunl  itHi>lf  apix'ars   with  biin  undor  the  name  of] 
thn  teiU  tn  tirfi,  OA  tho  eRftj?nc<>  of  all  tliingfi,  aa  the  thing-iu-itsalf.] 
(of.  $  a,  0).     In  its  conL'0[ition,  this  will,  directed  only  tovardiJ 
itHtjIf,  has  a  lurmal  rcs<'iiit)];im«;  lo  Ficihtt^'s  "infinito  ^loing/' just  tt 
wat  tlio  I'liKfi  witlj  Sdili'^^i-l's  ii-niiy  (ef.  §  42,  5)  :  hut  in  both  coma  _ 
tho  twd  (liffereiice  is  all  the  greater.     The  activity  diivcted  soltM 
lowiird  itflclf  t8  witli  Fielitt'  the  antonoiny  ot  ethi(?al  selfHletfrniitt*- 
tiun,  wilii  f>ehlpgcl  tho  arbitr;iiy  jilay  of  fancy,  with  Scho|ienhaaer 
tho  absotnte   unretufon   of  on  ohjcrdesa  triU.     Since  this  will  only 
cr<•atl^B  itHuir  jK-rpctunlly,  it  is  the  never  RatisKtHl.  thp  %ttihni>py  will: 
and  Htnoo  thi«  world  is  nothing  hut  the  BeU-knowIedge  (st'lf-revelation 
^-uhjeotirumtion)  of  tliiti   will,  it  must  be  a  world  of  misery  and 
sutl'oving. 

yv^iriwiVm,  Ihiitt  grounded  metapliysically^  is  now  strongthfiiMl 
by  .Schrt|H'nlian*'r'  liy  nn^ana  of  the  hedonistic  efttimate  of  life  itself. 
All  human  lire  tlnws  on  oontinnally  between  willing  and  nttainiog. 
But  to  will  is  ]Kiin,  is  the  ache  of  the  "not-yet^;iti«fied."  Hewr 
pain  i»  the  pMitire  fe^iiuj,  and  ph-asure  eonsistti  only  in  the  reinonl 
of  a  pain,  llonee  [wiin  niURt  preponderate  in  the  life  of  will  under 
idl  oinninistoniH's,  and  actiinl  life  conHrins  this  conrlusion.  Comnu« 
the  pleastiru  of  thi^  U^ust  that  devours  with  the  torture  of  the  one 
tliat  ia  U'ing  devoured  —  and  you  will  bo  able  to  estimate  with 
approxiiuato  corn^ctness  tho  profkortion  of  pleasure  and  pnin'ia  tbn 
world  in  general.  Hence  man's  life  always  ends  in  the  complaint, 
Utat  the  liest  lot  is  never  to  lie  l»om  at  all. 

If  life  is  suffering,  then  only  synipnthy  can  be  the  fundaoiCirtd 
*thioa1  ft'riing  (ef.  §  II.  9).  The  individual  will  ia  immoral  if  it 
ineivases  Uie  hurt  of  another,  or  also  if  it  ia  racxvly  imliffBrvBl 
towurd  it ;  it  is  moral  if  it  feels  another's  hurt »  its  own  mud  i 
lo  alleTiat«  it.  From  the  standjioint  of  sympAthy 
|AY«  hks  psyelkoloKioal  explanation  of  the  ethieal  litok  Bvk  tti 
aUrriation  of  the  hurt  is  only  a  palliatiTe;  it  does  not  alnlUli  thu 
viU,  ud  with  tli«  wtU  iU  un happiness  penista.  **The  aim  hum 
perpetual  noon.**    Th«  misery  of  life  zcbubs  always  tba 


<  WiiaUmt  ra««IJ*tt,rHMft.;  TLA.m; 
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oolj  the  form  in  which  it  is  represented  in  idea  alters.  The  special 
ahapes  change,  but  the  couteut  is  always  the  same.     Hence  there 

Icftn  be  nu  uit;ntion  of  a  progress  iti  histury;  intellectual  perfecting 
alters  nothing  iu  the  will  whicti  constitutes  the  essential  nature  of 
mail,  lliiitory  shuws  only  the  endletis  sorrow  of  tlie  will  to  live, 
which  with  an  ever-new  cast  ul'  characters  consUuitly  presents  tlie 
same  ttagi'Comedy  before  itaelL'  On  this  ground  the  phiUusuphy  of 
Sehopttohauer  haa  nu  interest  in  history ;  liistory  teaches  only  tudi- 
Tidoal  &cte ;  there  is  lu)  rational  science  of  it. 

A  deliverance  from  the  wretchedness  of  the  will  would  be  possible 
only  Ummgh  the  vegaiion  or  denial  of  the  will  U.iel/.  Uut  this  is 
a  mystery.  For  the  will,  the  iv  km  vav  —  the  one  and  all  —  the  only 
K«al,  is  indeed  iu  its  very  nature  self-affirmation ;  how  shall  it  deny 
itself?  But  the  Idea  of  this  deliverance  is  present  in  the  mystical 
asceticism,  iu  the  morlificatiun  of  self,  in  the  contempt  of  life  and 
all  its  goods,  and  in  the  peace  of  soul  that  belongs  to  an  absence 
of  wishes.  This,  Schopenhauer  held,  is  the  iinp<irt  of  the  Indian 
religion  and  philosophy,  which  began  to  be  known  iu  Europe  about 
his  time.  He  greeted  this  identity  of  his  teaching  with  the  oldest 
wisdom  of  the  human  race  as  a  welcome  confirmation,  and  now 
called  the  world  of  idea  the  veil  of  Maui,  and  the  negation  of  the 
will  to  live  the  entrance  into  yirvana.  But  the  unreasonable  will 
to  live  would  not  let  the  philosopher  go.  At  the  close  of  his  work 
he  intimates  that  what  would  remain  after  the  annihilation  of  the 
will,  and  with  that,  of  the  world  also,  would  be  for  all  those  who 

tare  still  full  of  will,  certainly  nothing;  but  consideration  of  the  life 
of  the  saints  teaches,  that  while  the  world  with  all  its  suns  and 
milky  ways  is  nothing  to  them,  they  have  attained  blessedness  and 
peai-e.     "In  thy  nothing  I  hope  to  find  the  all." 

If  an  absolute  deliverance  is  accordingly  impossible,  —  wer«  it 
ever  possible,  then  in  view  of  the  ideality  of  time  there  could  Iw  no 
world  whatever  of  the  affirmation  of  the  will,  — there  is  yet  a  rela- 
tive dclivorance  from  sorrow  iu  those  intellectual  states  in  which 
the  pure  willess  subject  of  knowing  is  active,  viz,  in  disinterested 
contemplation  and  disiutercsti^d  thought.  The  object  for  both  of 
these  states  he  finds  not  in  particular  phenomena,  but  in  the  eternal 

1  Mence  the  thnuelit  of  pnftlnc  xUo  optitnmni  of  thp  llpucllan  dert'tnpment 
nyRb^m  on  tliis  wlll-frmiioniilUin  of  Stlioiwnliaiier'n  after  Uie  {latu-rn  of  Schcl- 
liiig'H  Onrtriuf  of  Frmlom  wiu  nn  tiiixlAkpit  ns  the  hope  of  n*ai'liin<;  ii[iei:*Qtativa 
fPKult^  liy  the  nii'thml  of  Ittrliirtive  nAtunU  science.  And  with  the  orgxriic 
combination  of  tlie  two  iiiipoitsibilittm.  even  a  tliinkfr  no  inti'Uiernt  nnd  so  deep 
and  mnny-sidcfl  [n  hiit  stiIiUp  invr>8tiinitliin8  lui  Kdrntrft  eou  ffartiHititn.  cnuld 
hav«  utily  llif  siiii'iiw  (if  :i  iiH-lpor  that  diiiEzUit  for  a  brief  iieriod  ( /)»>  PhHoxn- 
phir  rfr»  Unt>rKnn>ti'n.  Kertin.  IWIB)  [Kng.  tr.  ITie  Philotophy  ofthr  rncon>ci(fU9, 
by  K.  C.  CoupUud.  Load.  \6»i]. 
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Forms  of  tlie  objectification  of  the  will  —  the  Ideas.  This  Flatonic 
(and  Schellingian)  element,  however  (as  is  the  case  also  with  the 
assumption  of  the  intelligible  character),  fits  with  extreme  difficult; 
into  Schopenhauer's  metaphysical  system,  according  to  which  all 
particularising  of  the  will  is  thought  as  only  an  idea  in  space  and 
time ;  but  it  gives  the  philosopher  opportunity  to  employ  Schiller's 
principle  of  disinterested  contemplation  in  the  happiest  manner  to 
complete  his  theory  of  life.  The  will  becomes  free  from  itself 
when  it  is  able  to  represent  to  itself  in  thought  its  objectificatioa 
without  any  ulterior  purpose.  The  misery  of  the  irrational  World- 
will  is  mitigated  by  morality ;  in  art  and  science  it  is  overcome. 
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The  hiJdtJTT/  of  jthilnsophicai  principle*  is  chaed  with  the  derelop- 
meiit  of  the  German  systems  at  the  boundary  between  the  eighteenth 
bikI  the  uincteonth  contiirlea.  A  survey  of  the  Buceeeding  development 
in  which  we  are  slill  sttimiitijc  t^nlay  hjis  fur  more  of  literary-tiis- 
torieal  than  of  projierty  philosophieal  iiitere.4t  For  nothing  essen- 
tially and  valuably  new  hius  sint^e  up|M^irt>(l.  Tlip  nineteenth  ri'ntury 
is  far  from  being  a  2»hilus(>phii-a)  one;  it  is,  in  this  respect  j)erhapSj 
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to  be  compared  with  the  third  and  second  centuries  b.c.  or  the  four* 
teenth  and  tiftcoiith  A.r>.  To  sjjnak  in  Hegel's  language,  one  might 
say  that  tlie  WefUjt'iiit  of  our  time,  so  busy  with  the  uoucrete  reality 
aud  drawn  toward  the  outer,  is  kept  from  turning  inward  and  tu 
it-selF,  and  fiMtu  enjoying  itself  in  Its  own  peculiar  home.'  Tlie 
philosophit'iil  literature  of  tlio  nineteenth  eentui-y  is,  indeed,  exten- 
sive enough,  and  gives  a  variegated  play  of  all  the  colours;  the  seed  of 
Ideas,  which  has  tieen  wafted  over  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  Bower  of 
the  iutellt'L'tuul  life,  liiis  grown  luxuriantly  in  all  spheres  of  stieiiw 
and  pnbliclife,  of  poetry  and  of  art;  the  genuiuant  thoughts  of  bistciiy 
have  been  combined  in  an  almost  immeaanrable  wealth  of  chaniptif 
oombiuattons  into  nianv  structun-s  of  i)er.sonally  inipresKive  detail, 
but  even  men  liko  Haniiltun  and  C'ouite,  like  Rosniini  and  Lotze, 
have  their  ultimate  sigiiifinance  only  in  the  energ>'  of  thouglit  aiul 
fineness  of  feeling  with  whieh  they  have  surveyed  the  typical  coo- 
ceptious  and  prtnciple-s  of  the  post,  and  shaped  them  to  new  life  and 
vigour.  And  tho  gen<-'ral  course  of  thought,  as  indicated  by  the 
problems  which  interest  and  tho  conceptions  that  are  formed  in  an 
century,"  moves  along  tlie  lines  of  antitlieses  that  have  l>een  Iraiu- 
mitttid  to  us  through  history,  and  have  at  most  been  given  a  u^'W 
form  in  their  empirical  expression. 

For  the  deeisive  factor  in  the  jiliilosophieal  uiavement  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  doubtless  the  question  as  to  the  degrw  of 
importance  which  the  natural -science  conception  of  phenomena  may 
claim  for  our  view  of  the  wurld  and  life  as  a  whole.  Tlie  iufluenoe 
whi<!h  this  special  science  hail  gained  over  philosojihy  ami  tbtt 
iutylleetual  life  liS  a  whole  wan  chucked  and  repreased  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  grow  again  afturwanta  witli  all 
the  greater  jjowei*.  The  metaphysies  nf  the  seventeentli,  ajul  there- 
fore the  Enlightenment  nf  the  eighteenth  century,  were  in  the  ra; 
under  the  dominance  of  the  llnnkiinj  nf  wUuml  sct'trnce.  The  eon-' 
ception  of  the  universal  eont'orniity  to  law  on  the  (>art  of  all  the' 
actual  world,  the  search  for  the  simplest  elements  and  forms  of 
occurrence  an<l  cosmic  proixisses,  the  insight  into  the  invoriiiUle 
necessity  whi<h  lies  at  tho  basis  of  all  change,  —  these  determined] 
theoretical  investigation.  The  "natural"  was  thus  m:ule  a  gene 
standard  for  measuring  the  value  of  every  particidar  event  oc  exp^' 
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»  Ilcgfrl,  ItrrUntr  AiitrlttsTfde,  W..  ^^.,  XXXV. 

*To  tlie  lit/^rary-hUt'irliL^l  Iiitt-n?st  In  ttds  In  It),  wliirli  \»  go  hanl  to  nmtcr 
on  lurcontit  ul  \i»  muUipUcUy,  the  antJitir  has  Ihi'-ei  ili-ToiJn^  Uw  li»bar  at  niMiy 
ytans.  The  pri>ilui;l  of  tJiix  lie  J!«  ni^w  [K<nniiu.-(i  to  hnpe  HOtm  tu  pr#*L-at  am 
aixtcial  iinrtH  of  1)ib  third  (siippiemcnUwYi  vi.lmne  of  liix  Heiuhirhtf  drr  nrvnrn 
J%ilom)pkia  (3d  cd.  Leips.  ism)).  In  this  can  be  oarriod  out  in  detail  aad 
pfoved  vbafc  hen  cau  only  be  briudy  bluiUOied. 
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rience.  The  spread  of  this  mechanical  way  of  regarding  the  world 
was  met  by  tiie  German  IMiilosuphy  with  the  fumlujnental  thought, 
that  all  that  is  known  in  this  way  is  but  the  iibeiioiuenal  form  and 
vehi(;le  uf  a  jmrjxjHe fully  iluvt'Iojiiiig  iimer  woilil,  and  that  the  true 
co[u(]reheu.sion  uf  the  particular  has  to  determiite  the  signiticauoe 
that  belongs  to  it  in  a  purposeful  eonueuted  whole  of  lift*.  The 
hiatorical  Weltaiutchanumj  was  the  result  of  the  work  of  thought 
which  the  System  of  Heasou  desired  to  trace  out 

These  two  foi-ces  cont4.M)d  with  each  other  in  the  iut«lleetual  life 
of  our  eenturj'.  And  in  tlie  wwfare  In'twcen  tlieiu  all  arguaients 
from  the  eiirlier  pcritMls  of  the  history  of  philosoidiy  have  lx«n  pre- 
seiite<l  in  the  most  uiaiufoUl  foinbinations,  but  without  bringing  any 
new  jmnciples  into  the  fielil.  If  the  vict*)ry  fu^eniH  grailually  to 
incline  towiipl  the  side  nf  tltn  principles  of  Deuincritus,  there  are 
two  main  muti/a  favourable  to  tliis  in  our  decades.  The  first  is  of 
essentially  intellectual  naturt\  and  is  the  same  tliat  was  oi)erative 
in  the  limes  of  iutcllt'ctual  life  of  previous  centuries:  it  is  the 
simidicit'i  ami  clearness  to  pvire/tfion  or  tucvjimUiou  {atmchaufiche 
EinfadOteit)f  the  certainty  and  dctinitoness  of  the  natural -scienee 
knowledge.  Formuhitt'd  mathumatiually  and  always  demonstrable 
in  experieuce,  this  promises  to  exclude  all  doubt  and  opinions,  and 
all  trouble  of  interpretative  thought  Uut  far  more  efficient  in  our 
day  is  the  evident  utilUtj  of  natural  scienoe.  The  mighty  traiks- 
formation  in  (lie  extern:U  relations  of  life,  which  is  taking  place 
with  rapid  progit'ss  before  our  eyes,  snlijects  the  intellect  of  the 
average  man  irresistibly  to  thn  control  of  llie  furuis  of  thought  to 
wbitrh  he  owes  Bu<;h  great  things,  and  ou  this  account  we  live  under 
tlie  aigu  of  Jkif^mimuaiu  (ef.  above,  p.  3HG  f.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  heighteneU  culture  of  our  day  has  kept 
alive  and  vital  all  r^uestions  relating  to  the  value  whicli  the  social 
and  historical  life  has  for  the  individual.  The  more  the  political 
and  social  development  of  Kuroi)can  huimknit}*  has  entered  upon  the 
epoch  when  tlie  influences  of  masses  make  themselves  felt  in  an 
increasing  degree,  iind  the  more  pronounced  the  power  with  which 
the  c(>Ue(^tivc  Ixxly  a.sserts  its  influeni^e  u{>on  the  individual,  even 
ill  bis  meutnl  and  spiritual  life,  the  more  does  the  individual  make 
his  struggle  against  the  suprenia^'v  of  society,  and  this  also  fimls 
expression  in  the  philusophic  reHcctions  of  the  («ntury.  The  con- 
test between  the  views  of  tiie  world  and  of  life  which  spring  reepec- 
lively  from  history  and  from  natural  science,  has  gone  on  most 
violently  at  the  p(jint  where  the  question  will  ultimately  be  decidi^i, 
in  what  degree  the  individual  owes  what  makes  his  life  worth  living 
to  himself,  and  in  what  degree  he  is  indebted  to  the  influences  of  the 
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environiug  whuLu.     Uuiversalism  and  individualism,  as  iu  the  time 
of  the  Reuaissance,  have  once  more  clashed  in  violeut  o]>positiuD. 

If  we  are  to  bring  out  from  the  pliilosoithipal  literature  uf  thij 
century  and  empliasise  those  mavcnients  in  which  the  ahove  (Charac- 
teristic antithesis  has  found  its  moat  important  manifestation,  v« 
have  to  do  primarily  with  Ww.  question,  in  what  seu»e  the  psycliical 
life  can  l>e  suhjeirted  tu  the  uiciLliotls  and  concepts  of  natural  sinence; 
for  it  is  in  connection  with  this  point  that  the  question  must  first  ba  j 
decided  of  the  right  of  these  methods  and  concepts  to  absolute  aov-J 
ereijjnty  in  philo.^ophy.     For  this  reaijon  the  question  as  to  the  tnaV,! 
the  method,  and  the  systematic  significance  of  /'sycAo/o^^  has  never  ] 
been  more  vigorously  contested  than  in  the  nineteenth  century,  luid  I 
the  limitation  of  this  scionoe  to  a  purely  empirical  treatment  has-l 
appeared  to  l)e  the  only  pijssiblo  way  out  of  the  diffitruUies.     Thut] 
psychology,  as  tlie  latest  among  the  special    ilisciidiiies,  has  cum- 
pictcd  its  separation  from  philosophy,  at  least  as  regards  tlie  fuuila- 
mimtal  prin(;iples  uf  its  problem  and  mt^thod. 

This   procedure  had  more  general  presuppositions.     In    reactio 
against  the  highly  strained  idealism  of  the  German  philosophy, 
broiid  strt'am  of  vuiU'i'taiistic  Wfftnunrhauinig  flows  through  the  niuB 
teenth  century.     This  spake  out  alwiit  tliB  middle  of  the  jx^riod,  no 
indeed  with  any  new  reasons  nr  information,  but  with  all  the  mar 
passionate  inn|diasis.     Siiu^o  then  it  lias  been  mncJi  more  mo<lesl  in' 
its  claims  to  scientific  value,  but  is  all  the  more  effective  in  the  garb 
of  sccjitical  and  positivist  caution.  H 

To  the  most  signilhraut  nimifirations  of  this  line  of  thought^ 
lielongs  without  doubt  the  euileavour  to  reg;ird  lh«  social  lifr,  the 
historical  development,  and  the  relations  of  mental  and  spiritua]  e-xiid* 
enc^,  from  the  points  of  view  of  natural  science.  Introduc-cd  by  th^ 
unfortunate  name  of  .S'rxv'o^x/y,  this  tendency  has  sought  to  develop 
a  peculiar  kind  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  which  aims  to  cxtrn<l 
upon  a  broader  basis  of  fat;t  the  tlmiighta  livhich  were  suggested 
towai"d  the  close  of  the  philosojihy  of  the  Enlightenment  (see  $  37). 

Hut  on  t)ic  other  hand,  tho  historical  view  of  the  world  has  not 
failed  to  exereisc  its  ptiwerful  iiitluencc  upon  luitural  science.  The 
idea  of  a  history  of  the  organic  world,  which  was  postulated  in  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  early  in  the  century,  has  found  a  highly 
impressive  rfaliKation  in  empirical  investigation.  The  methodical 
principles,  which  had  led  to  the  philoso])hy  of  Katnre,  extended  as 
if  spontaneously  to  other  fields,  and  iu  the  theories  of  evolution  tJw 
historical  ami  the  scientific  views  of  thn  wiu-ld  seem  to  appruximate 
as  closely  as  is  possible  without  a  new  philosophic  idea,  which  atudl  * 
tesha[>o  and  reconstruct. 
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From  tlie  side  of  the  indiriihial,  finally,  the  suggestloiiB  which 
were  mherout  ia  the  problem  of  civilization  a.s  this  was  treated  by 
the  eighteenth  century,  tempc^nwily  brought  the  qiiedtiuu  as  to  the 
worth  of  life  into  the  centre  of  philoso[>hic  interest.     A  (lessiniistic 

I  t^iujwr  had  to  be  overuome  in  order  that  from  these  discussions  the 
deeper  and  clearer  qnestion  as  to  tim  nature  and  content  of  values  ia 

1  general  should  be  separated  and  brought  to  t-lear  recognition.  And 
so  it  was  that  pliilosKtphy.  though  by  a  reniarkably  devious  [lath,  was 

.enabled  tu  return  to  Kaut's  fuudatut^ntat  probleiu  of  values  which 

■ate  universally  valid. 

From  tlie  pMliwophlcal  lii«r»tara  of  tb6  nineteenth  eentury  ih«  foltowing 
main  [KtlntH  in:iy  bf  i'iii[ihaMl7.Ml :  — 

In  rranco  Ideology  diviJtil  inu>  a  moro  physlcloffical  ami  a  raorc  psycho* 
]n{;i.-:il  tiriitirii.  In  Wiv  Hue  of  CabaiitH  worked  priiicipnil^  tlic  Paila  phy^t^ana, 
8ucli  .^s  I'll.  Plnel  Cl'''*'>-IH-'>;  yoMiffntythif  l'hHnjtuphujuf,  ITllK).  F.  J.  V. 
BroasaaiB  {)77:i-l*i8;  Tr»titf  <lf  I'hyMii.ttnji^:  IK-j-^  f. ;  Tfiiif  fU  (' I rhutti»H 
rt  >Ip  In  y„lif,  \H-M),  mill  tlw  fr»uinler  of  VVirrH.W..j;y.  Vr.  .hw.  Oall  ( I7.'»8-1»*J8  ; 
Jiffhrfihi-M  tmr  If  iSyntrntf.  .\'rrrru£  tti  itrnfrtd  et  ntir  crhti  ihi  Crrrniu  r»  purli- 
rutirr.  IH4Kt,  wliicti  vriut  LHliUtt  m  i-oiijiiiiulion  with  Spuncheitn)  — 'Itit'  aii- 
tithiwU  t4i  tlim,  i>hy)tiuloi:ic:il]y,  wu8  foniittl  liy  llie  M-tinol  nf  Montpelllei : 
Bartbea  (17M-18Ut;  Xouvt-aux  Slfimfnta  itr  la  Sttrwf  </•■  /'//"ww,  'JJ  t<l., 
IWMi).  AosooUUhI  wilh  thw  Brlu«jl  were  M.  F.  X.  Bichat  (I7TI-1W12; 
Sirihrrrhr$  Pkjf^ntoijiqnr*  gur  la  I'lV  ri  In  Murt.  1H0*0.  BwUand  ( I7'.t.'i-1KJ1  ; 
TrniU  <lti  Sommmf'uiixmf,  iy-j:i).  an<l  Buiaaon  ( ntMi-lftOi'i;  iJr  In  IMrition 
In  pluf  .Viititrtifr  ties  J'hhtoin^Hea  /'fiyfiolfirf/iifs,  IWia).  CurrespCinding  to 
thl«  Wits  ibe  devirlopiueiit  of  lik'nlv-y  vsitli  Daube  (Krfii  tV hUuUigir,  IHOU), 
and  ivtfMTJalty  Willi  Picrn*  Laromisuiftre  (  lT>''tt-lKJ7  ;  / rrims  dr  Philfntpkie, 
IHir^imS)  ami  hU  tliiMriplcj*.  Fr.  Thurot  i  17C.K-IKI2;  t>r  V Khfrntitmem  ft  d« 
til  Jtaimm,  1830)  and  .1.  J,  CardalUac  (IT'iO-lM.'i;  Etwtr»  ElimentairtM  tie 
r*.7«*ij.Ai>.  1830>.— Cf.  I'k-av.-t,  /,*■*  I,Ui,li.,juru  (I'nrb*,  IWH). 

A   HiK*  of  exh'iinive  liwtorif.il  Miidy  anil  of    ditpi-r  |H*yrlioloKy  (leKJiis  with 

M.  J.  Dogtfrando  (I77'.'-1H4^  i   i><-  la  tifurration  dm  Cnunniiwjtirfx  ItumaiHft, 

Hr-rHn,    IHO-J;    JJint'-irf   ('•nnj^trfr   tint   Sttfthnn-  df   l'ftiltnu>i>hir:    IWM)    ami   tiSfl 

lia  h<'A'l  ill  Fr.  V.  CouUiitr  Maine  da  Blran  (l'tUi-W£4  ;  /hhi  tfhu.MiffHum 

[aiala  1*ru»tf,  1805  ;  Lnt  UnpiftfU  du  rh^ni'iUt  ft  dn  Horn!  df  Vl/omaif,  priiili*d 

fldlb-d  bv  V.  (\>UHin,  IKIl  ,  fj^urrrs  ht'dit,-*,  4-dilitl  by  E.  Kaville,  lW.li;  .V.»ii- 
vrilrM  fKurrtM  /iifdltfs,  eiUtcil  by  A.  Itertnintl,  I8H7).  The  influenceB  of  Uie 
Stioitlsh  and  CirnnrtTi  phil'w>pliv  (liM-lmrsp  into  tliiK  liti'' (npn-wiitwl  abwi  by 
A.  M.  Ami^fn-)  iliniiitrh  l».  Pi^voat  (l7.->I-tH:»t).  AncUlon  (17t>t-lH;lT). 
Hoyer-Collard  (I7ii:i-1(M"0,  Joutfroy  Cl'l^l-lf^l^).  «i»J  al«'^«  »".  Victor 
CouaJn  ( I7<.»-/-]K*17  ;  /ntrfflurti'in  a  i  ffiKt'Urr  afHtratr  df  In  I'hUimffdnr,  7th 
cd  ,  1872  ;  />M  \'r'ii,  dti  tirnn  ft  du  /ii'-n,  IK4&  ;  cniiijilfU'  work^.  Furin,  IM*!  ff.  ; 
cS.  B.  KuehB,  Di^  /'ftWon.  V.  C's.  n.Tnii,  1H47  ;  J.  Elaiix.  L*i  I'hUonrphif  dt  M. 
CuMxin.  I»ariit.  18ft4).  The  mimeroiw  BPli(»nl,  fmindrd  by  <'o«aln.  whtrh  wn* 
iwpprially  noted  ttirough  Its  hi«lorioal  labours,  \n  rallwl  llie  Sfiritunlii^Uf  or 
K't'eW  S^'lmul.  It  was  iIim  official  pbiliWMtphy  after  Uic  July  Revohuioii,  aiitl  Ia 
in  part  ftill  bucIi.  To  Iu  iwihiTcntJ^  wlio  have  Ih'imi  aciivo  fn  the-  liixtoricat  lU-UI, 
wlicrp  llipjr  work  hiw  broii  cbiimpttTis***!  by  th(>n>mdi"<*'«  and  litcmry  tOHtv, 
ti-loni:  Ch  llamimn,  Jul.  Himon.  K.  Vaclierol,  11.  .Mnniii.  A.  Clialpiet,  Ad. 
Fmnt'k.  B.  Haurt-au,  Cli.  Bartlii'ItiiJ«.'»,  K.  Siiliwt,  I*.  Janet.  K.  faro,  tic.  F. 
BaTaia*on  hai*  ri^-n  from  thf  iM'hool  to  a  ili^or*<tli-Al  standpoint  which  U  In  a 
OsruUnaenaehisown.  (Mvrale  ft  mfinpkyBiquf.  in  tho  Bettir  d«  Mft.Hde.Mor. 
1«B). 

Ttji  principal  opponents  wf-n-  iIk«  philfwophcr*  of  the  CkHrrX  party.  wh«»e 
tht'or\'  \a  tihown  an  Tradltlonallam.  'r<>L'fibrr  with  Chateaubriand  (J^  frVHO- 
du  f'hriKtinnixmf,  lUtti),  JtM.  de  Malatre  (l76:WlK:il ;   Eaaai  ntr  U  J'riw.tpe 
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Ghttratettt  d«$  Conalitnthns  PolitigtirSy  1810 ;  SoirStsde  8t.  Pt*er»hoHrg,  \^\ ; 
/)u  /Vipe,  18*^0 ;  cf.  on  liim  Fr.  I'nulhan,  I'arui,  1803)  nnd  J.  FiayBsiuoai 
(170ri-184l;  lUfpnuoiia  Vhriatinnhinf.,  1W«).  V.G.  A.  dto  Bonald  ( i:5S-l»it. 
TM'orie  tiu  t'oupnir  VuUtuiuv  rt  heli^Uttx,  ITUI ;  tCgnai  AHiili/li<jue  sur  Ut  ifu 
NtUurettfM  d^  rOrilrfl  Surial,  IKlN)  j  On  Itieorre,  IKIl  ;  £)r  la  /■A-Zo^'/j^Ai. 
Morale  ft  rolUi'tti"  <iu  /#•  tn'Me ;  foiii]ili-iu  works,  15  vuUi.,  Turn,  isiti  B.i 
fitaiidH  liero  hi  tliu  rorc^rouiitL  Tlio  tradiliuaaliEiui  of  P.  S.  Ballanclw  u 
|irtMuiiU!il  ill  a  Htiuiicdj'  fanta>itic  fa^liion  (1770-1617  ;  Exiiai  »ur  Un  InMlUutiouM 
Svintm,  1817  ;  Ln  Vufiuijhui'nif  Suriiilf ;  wiiiiplele  wurkg,  6  voIh,,  I'arM.  iMO't- 
In  the  In^KiuniNK  H.  K.  K.  tie  Lamennais  (17H2-1H64}  alxo  rtiiiitKirtvU  iliis  liov  to 
htH  Ji'wat  *»<r  rimli^erence  en  Matiere  rf«'  Jirii^ion  (ISI") ;  laier,  liarini;  fillrn 
out  with  ihc  Chiiirch  (/'■ii-/i/<'  tVtiu  Cri,%j(int,  Ift:-14),  b«  pmwfiitnl  in  ibc  RtquUtt 
tVnuf  I'MOmophis  [4  vuIh.,  1K4]-)K4UJ  ii  coinprvliciudve  syKt«m  of  pbituMi(ih]r. 
wtili-li  lii»«l  fcir  tw  pnMnry]>f  partly  llie  St;lifIlinglRn  Syslein  of  luenUtjr  ud 
partly  ihi-  UoJiiaii  (>ati)ltij:iH]ii. 

Aiiifiti]<  the  pliilnKci[)]ik'al  stipportprs  of  Socialiem  (cf.  I..  Stoin.  Ortehifhu 
di'r  aociuh'n  U(>pe[iung  in  Frunkrfirh,  Lei|iK.  m41l  ii.)  lUc  moet  impurtAOt  u 
CI.  U.  <lu  St.  Stmoii  C'""*^"^!^''' :  JntrufiiictiuH  nnz  Tracaux  Srir.ui(j(BUf»  itt 
20' tievlf,  !«►"  ;  Iti-orijuuiiuituifi  fir  la  Sun'ele  EtiroftfrHttr,  18H  ;  Sp»Umr  /«■ 
tluali'irt,  IS'i)  f . ;  tfuuvr.un  ChrhlinHii'iii>\  I8"ii'i ;  fjiurrrx  rhinnim,  Z  vuiiL,  IWO). 
Df  liift  HuiH-fnuMjra  iiiiiy  be  [iiL-iiUiuiL<tl,  Basard  (Ouctrine  tir  SL  Himon,  liSSt'f, 
B.  Bulautln  (I71K;-IM'.4  ;  La  JMiifh.n  St.  SiimuUnne,  1831),  I'lerre  T 
(17118- Ih7 1  ;  lH-fnt'UivHde  rEditUvixm",  I&i(l  ;  Dr  C  llnmniiiir,  l^*!),  i  _ 
Bucbes  ( lT'.»ti-lii(W ;  Enimi  tVun  Tmite  Vvtnpttt  fir  I*hilit»vph(t  a»  Pot 
I'lu  Uu  C<itk'ilici:imE  ft  du  I*ro{/rhnt  JK40). 

Aug.  Cotnte  occupies  a  uKut  iiilen^tiii];  )x'>KitJ<>n  apart.  Tie  was 
Moutpdllier  iu  171'U  uikI  died  almie  iu  ParU  in  lti^7  :  LVurD  tin  PhUomphU 
Puuitivf  (U  vula.,  Paris,  ]8I<V-m4:i)  [F.ng.  tr.,  or  mthcr  a  coiidetisaiiiiii  and  tvpto- 
dtictioii  by  H.  Martiiiejvu,  Tfi"  pKnitivf  PhiUmijiU^  of  A.  C'cinff,  2  voU.,  LoniL 
lUo^]  ;  Synthnf  ila  Puliti'/ur  Ptusitive  (I'ariH,  186t-lbu4)  ;  The  Punitttt  /bUtr 
aiiU  certnln  uarlivr  works,  trans,  by  varitnis  authors,  4  vols.,  Lond.  lH"<H87ifi 
Ctakhimne  Pimfivinte  (t8.'.a);  c(.  Littr(^,  C.  ft  In  PMItitn.pMe  Poniticf,  Parti, 
ItlUS;  J.  8.  Mill,  C.  ami  Pusilivimi,  Loud.  mil.j ;  J.  Ui^.  ^1.  C.  La  J*hJomipkit 
Pv»Uii-c  Jthiimie,  Paris,  1881  ;  E.  Caird,  rA«  Social  PhUosoph^  ami  Utiigii* 
of  C.  Oliujjrow,  1886. 

Ill  iho  foll'iwinK  period  Comte's  poeiiioo  became  more  influentinl  and  in  p*rt 
control  III  IK.  K.  Littid  (IWH-lftKI  ;  Iai  .SViViir*  tia  Point  de  \'uf  phil«n-f-k<-;^'. 
Paris,  I87ll)  dfffiuU'd  bin  piwitiviwn  in  KyHlt*iiiHiii!  f<)riii.     A  fruvr  a-I  ■  'tj 

poaltivi&m  wna  iiiailu  bv  ttucli  writciit  oh  II.  Taino  (HSi«-lt*li3  ;  Ph. 
VAH,   iHtMi;   Hf  V litliUi.jfitio;   I»70;   cf.  oil  him  G.    UarirlU-iU.    K. 
and    Knii-til   Raaau    {\»-£'.i~\Wi;    OnrialiiiuA   Cnnttm^^irnini'ii,   IHrt^ ;   /.\4ph 
lie  la  Scienrr,  \i<W).     Vw\ar  ('oiiiu^s  iiiHiifin'e,  liki'wisv.  bat*  bevn  the 
tDont  of  uinpiriual  iwyi'lioitt^^y.    Th.  Ribot,  edltitr  uf  tlm  itrvue  PhiUt 
b  u>  be  n-KArdctI  niK  tlio  leadi-r  iti  this  deld.    In  addition  ti>  hia  liistorica 
on  Kji^IIhIi  and  G<--rniAn  psyctiolng}',  bis  invrailgntlMiut  wltb  repknl  to  he 
and  abiiuriiial  ciiiidiLloiiH  of  iiieniory,  will,  pt-raonalily,  €tc.,  iiiiiy  Iw  ootM. 


1  bora  ift^ 


In  part  .-Uso  Sociology  RtJinds  iiiidpr  Comic's  InfliienrR,  as  R,  Wornia.  G. 
TnrtlH.  v..  Ihirkln'iiii,  and  ollmn*  have  utriVfii  Ut  work  it  oiii  ■  ■■'  •  ■■:./*  Sitei^J*- 
ffitjue,  pub.  sine*?  IHl^i).     finally.  ttvoliilU'iiary  iht'orii-**  bt-l  ■  .'oumrtltn. 

wblfb  bavo  iMirn  eHiieclally  airrinl  out  by  .1.  M.  Ouyau  >.        i        -^  ;  Ltau 
tfuHe   Murttle^    1H86;   L' irrrlif/ioH   d*  T'lrcutr,   1887;    L'arl,  rm  pt4mt  tit 
wcMoijiiftw,  188«)  [Pn>l>tetH€»  de  V Esttietiqiw  CoHlemfuraiae,  I807J. 

liy  for  tbu  niont  imporiaiii  amon^  the  pn-ai^nt  rt-presriiuitirra  cif  p£ltoM^ 
Kranct'  i.t  C'b.  ReDonvler  (btnn  1M8 ;  Esjiiiii  dr  CrUmtt^  f/ra^rnie,  w  d 
IHTr>-!N) ;  £xiiuiMnr  (I'uHr  ('ltiMi^riUi"H  .Vj/ftfi-Hiif/dyK**  dru  IhpctHmfM  J*>fli<fl^ 
jihi-jHts,  18i^'> :  L<r  Phil'-mpkif  AH'ilff(f</vr  dt  VUir^toirr.  1890;  Jm  S«/*tfU» 
Momtdt*loffif,  IKftlj.  Tbe  syuibrxlK  vt  Kunt  and  (.'omte  wrhicti  be  baaaoa^flM 
effouL  liaa  itc  lil(.*4«ry  organ  in  ibe  Ahikk  PkiltiKipkiiiun  (pubUabed  ateoB  inB). 

In  KntEland  the  Asaoclational  Paychology  c^nilnucs  throqgli 
Bntwn  b>  men  like  riuiiii.u>  Bolsbaiu  \  17.'>4l-lH:^!l ;   KlnaMnts  ff  (he  fti 
of  Uu  Uiman  Mind^  1801),  Jubu  Feam  (A'rtf  Lfaf*  u/  U<  ifi 
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mO)»  and  many  others ;  And*  suppdit  herv  also  in  physiologlca]  and  p1iranc»> 
loKlc^al  thoorlm  an  with  <V  Comb«  (A  St/Mem  nf  Phrf.iuiliiijt/,  Hdln.  1HV6),  Sam. 
Ballay  {K>tfi'iytt  un  the  I'urituil-  u(  'J')-ulh,  IM^  ;  V'An  Thfury  tif  lititinniHfft 
IHM  ;  t^Urrs  nu  (he  t'hili<S''ph^  •>/  ihf  Jlinaat*  Mimt.  IBJ/j)  and  ilanHul  Mar- 
tlneaa  (IjrUrm  nit  thr  J^ivn  of  MaW^  Saturn  and  Dewtoptnfiit,  ImGI),  and 
n-achtw  itft  lull  ditvetoptnrnt  ilin>u^li  Jamea  Mill  (Anfilygit  of  ihr  Phrntinu-na 
of  th*  Humnn  Mitui,  iri'Jft),  and  IiIh  ami),  J.  Stuart  Mill  (]^»(l-)r>7ft  ;  System 
vf  l.O'jir  Itufiorinntive  and  imlHrtive,  \t*4ii;  l'rinci}>irK  vf  I^olitical  £,VoHomy, 
r*H»  ;  On  Lihrrty,  Ittoll;  UtilUarianiBm.  iKtXi;  Juxavtinalum  of  Sir  W. 
IIitmilt«H'9  I'kHiJiKtjihij,  l*WJj ;  Antiit'hn/r<iphfi,  187U;  IVxitiiuuniuiiIy.  Ensityit  rjR 
itttiyfun,  1»"4;  CalU-rtttl  Dittnt-fUtlinnn  nnil  DinCltSfionn,  N.  Y-.  188:i  ;  I'neful 
vi.  ut  Kililiyil  Wriiiii(f»  by  IVtugiiw,  Ktliti.  Isl)7.  Cf.  H.  Tainc,  /.«  Y'oi'rtir/itnw 
Antjltiin,  I*nrl«,  I8«M  [Kiin.  tr,  by  Hnye ;  Courtney,  tiff  t'f  St..  and  Mrta- 
pk^Mm  of  J.  S.  .V. ;  Bain.  J.  S.  M.  18H2].  1>ou;:1ok,  J.  k  J/..  A  Stmls/  «/  his 
PkUfrt.,  Edin.  IKi^).  (M«HMdy  coniiet'lml  wltli  tliiit  lino  of  itiuu^ht  »taiidK  ivivx. 
Bain  {The.  SrnteA  au<f  the  Intrttrct.  IK^t,  :kl  etl.  1608;  Sivntal  omt  Mornt 
iirienr,,  |WW,  .Id  I'd.  IKT^,  Vl.  II,  lt*Ta ;  7V*e  Kmuthn*  and  the  n'ill,  iSWt,  3d 
«L   !»::. ;  .Vi'i'/  <>n<l  Ii.»h,.  ;id  ed.  iy74. 

Tilt* rtdftU<l  UtilttatiaiiiamittivptvMfiilcdbvT.Coganl  t'hil"iKi\ihiru\  TrfntlKf 
on  thr  l\t»Kloi,».  IHtll';  r.lhictt  l/ti,MuHH,'\h\').  Joint  AuatiD  (ITlHKIhSV; 
Tftr  l'hiif»i't,hff  i>f  pi'Hithv  !.'t\r>,  IKWj,  ti.  (^iriiwall  L«wis  (.1  Trrntinf  oh  the 
MtthtMlmif  iMiifrptitiuft  find  UenaoHiiuj  in  I'atitifn,  IKv^).  [A«  rvpiVM-iunllvoa 
vt  riilitnriaiilfim,  in  addiiloii  to  Mill,  and  Uuin.  op.  ctl.  above,  II.  Bldgirick. 
Mfth'MiK  If/  KlhifA,  l.i)uil.  IK74.  «tli  I'lL  U«)l.  and  T.  Fowler,  friifij-ic*  <»/ 
jilQrnlji,  I.MNd.  ]MH(I  f.,  liliuilld  idwi  Iw  tnflitii)ni-d. 

0cottlab  PbilOBopby,  »fi*-i-  I'iik-iM  Nitwurt  and  Jamns  Mackintoati  (17(14- 
1SS2  ;  lliMerlnfiori  oh  fhr  l*r<''tri'itn  <»/  Kthtrul  I'liihtn^thn,  IKIli).  biul  al  dwl 
tinim{t>>rtaiil  f>n|)|M>rLt;n(  liko  Abercrombi*  <  17t*l-lK4d  ;  Imjnir^  runctntin^  the 
Jutellr,tu'il  p.nrrrn,  in;») ;  I'l,itn».,f.hy  »f  Iht  Muntl  Fflimj»,  IWW)  and 
Cbalmera  (1TH0~1K^7).  and  wjim  fHiwoially  nii  aiMUlfniiml  ni^tniflum  lm>U)ilit 
Into  alltliuliiiii  wlUi  tliL*  rcli-ctk'lsm  of  ('ou»ln  by  Ik'iiry  Calderwood  ( /'A/fuw^- 
j)Ay  ■»/  thn  iHjtnUr;  l^ul),  S.  Morall  (.l?i  lUiiorirut  and  Critictl  \'it\n  „f  tt»r 
Mffrntiilire  PhiUmiifthn  i>f  Hurnjit-  in  th*  llMh  tViilwry,  lH4ll),  al-SO  II.  Wedf- 
«rood  (  Otr  rfro  D^rrh-pmrnl  of  thr  CnderMauiUuii,  I84H). 

Tliv  b>)rlx<inN  of  Kii;;ltxli  iliuu^lit  wuru  uidtiicd  by  aC()ualntnnce  with  the 
flrmmn  Mtfmtnn-,  tx>  wbtcli  .sain.  Tayl.  Colsrldge  ('l7;i'-lKM).  W.  Worda- 
wortb  (177<KIH.".ti),  ami  fjij^'ciiilly  Tiioiiiiw  Catlyle  (l7Jtf>-lHHi ;  /Vi»f  nnd 
J'fnrHt,  1H4;!  rilw  urtlcItM*  «n  variniw  (tfniiaii  thinki-n*  nnd  ilu*  Sartor  lte<<arttt» 
l)c|nti(t  lier*^  alM)])  (.■ontrlbutod.  In  idiiloftopliy  iIiIh  Indut-nir  made  ilm<lf  felt 
|iriutarlly  tlirmn;)!  Kinii,  wUum  tlhury  of  LNigiiition  iatluunci'd  J.  Haracbel  {Oh 
the  Stud;/  /if  .Viitiifjl  I'hiti.mphfj,  IKJIl),  and  tKiwcially  W.  IVhewall  0*hi- 
Initiiphjl  nftlu-  IndnetiPe  Svifncef,  IH4"). 

In  inudllncnt  rrai'iinn  aKiiiitii  ibiK  ItifliiPniT,  SrottlRli  pliitnsophy  experienced 
a  ralunblo  n--Kliapiim  lU  the  Imndit  uf  Sir  Wtlllam  HainiHon  { 17HH>lH.'iO  :  Din- 
eiiMifit*  un  I'MhiHofih!/  tittd  IMrmturr,  lH."iL'  ;  Hh  Tiuitt  iind  iCrror.  IHfitf  ;  Lee- 
tmrm  OH  Metitphifaira  and  l^tyir,  1 HUI  ;  KdiliuNn  uf  HtltCu  nnd  Steifirft  M'ork» ; 
cf,  .».  Vi-it.Ii.  \.  ir.  //,.  Thr  :V'in  and  hiM  Philos'.phg,  VaUu.  and  l.«iid.  1883 
[Mnnnir  in  U  rnh-.  I8iii(.  by  Mime  ninhor]).  In  Iiih  hcIuhiI  Affnoiftintrrn  prn|irr, 
siipporhtl  princiifinlly  by  II.  I.,  Manaal  (lti*i'»-1671  ;  Mflapht/nicti  or  the  Jiti- 
lumiphf/  of  OmKriuttitnf'n.  ItMlO),  i^  wi-nrntiil  (mm  a  iciid«-ncy  inclinin»r  tuwanl 
rrliTlir  nirlnphysit'8 :  .1.  Vettoh .  II.  Lovrndea  i  lutrudnrtion  to  the  I'hdomjih}/ 
of  JVIm'tf^  Itrlirfif.  IHfifj).  Leeotmuui.  McCoab.  nnd  oiheni. 

Following  a  HUf;uM)tinti  fniiii  <>ni*  aAjwrt  of  Mniiiilton'B  tbnnulit,  s  mtnTOient 
arnse  which  wniKbt  (*•  di'vidt'i>  ritrinal  U^k'iv  tm  a  tidfiilu'*  of  fymlmls.  To  tlila 
morrnn-nl  bflon?  0,  Boole  ( TTkr  M'itHrr»atiral  Anolffit  »»/  /."yi>,  1847;  At 
AnaljffCti  of  the  irticjt  »/  'i'hnHijht,  IK-M)  ;  l»e  Mormui  (Formal  L*>gic,  IR47)  ; 
Th.  Sjicni-rr  BaToea  (An  Ktwitg  on  the  .\nr  Atntlytif  uf  i.ittfirat  Forms,  IftoCi)  ; 
W.  Slanb*)  JoTOtu  ( Fhtre  /x>j;t>.  I^W  ;  Prinrifdrt  uf  Sftenee,  IM74) ;  .1.  Teim 
{SfmhuUr  Logic,  1W*1  ;  Logtr  nf  Chnnre,  187H  ;  Prinrifdn  uf  Loj/if,  IWSW) 
[C.  S.  IVirce,  Algebra  of  L<Kjie,  1H07  ;  I.ndd  and  Mhrh'll.  in  Sludim  in  htffir, 
ed.  by  iViro-.  Bfwton.  lfl«;n.  Compare  on  ihis  A.  Itiohl  (  ViertfljnhrMmhr.  f. 
mx*.  mini*.  1877)  and  U.  Lmnl    {  Lrs  L"«jir\fM  Anglaia  i''intfm}v,rant»,  |H7H]. 

Tbo  combined  Inflnrnce  o(  Kant  and  the  later  Oermaa  ibeiani  impmaaMl  ibc 
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pliiloaopher  of  religion,  JamoH  Martineau  (who  Is  also  the  mon  promlnritt 
recent.  ivprewntJilivfi  of  Inliiilitiiii-sL  ■ctliics  [T^tti  of  Etkicni  ThtQtu^  ISSiii  J 
Stu'in  nf  IMiiiiun,  I8&i*  :  A'ml  of  Aulhnriitj  in  JM'.,  1«H0];  cf.  A.  w.  Jaetecw, 
J.  M..  Kosion,  \\)W),  find  likewiw  F.  W.  Newman  (The  »*hI,  etc..  IWO;  Tit- 
tjiin,  IHOS),  A,  C  I->asor  and  othera.  Siiioy  Hutchinson  StliUnc  {Thf  Sttni 
of  Ilfffl,  Wii>;  ]Vfuil  i)i  Thougkt  f  liH>U)  (lerman  idealiHui  In  ItAwliole  ikvelofo 
mentanil  in  \\m  ineLiiiJiyKiiUi.)  aKiwct,  parlicularly  in  thi>  lIt>Kiili.in  form,  lta«c&U«ii 
fortb  a  vigorous  idfaliuiic  mnvcmonl.  <^if  wiiicti  the  Uia^linn  ruiiresfntatiTc  wie 
tliu  )aio  'riidinaa  Elill  Oreen  (lH:|i;-l^2),  TrofesMr  at  Oxford.  [IIIa  Imttvl 
til  Ilmnf  wai(  followi'd  by  crilieisuiR  on  Lewes  tind  Spencer  and  (poHthumottdjr) 
by  the  Prot'^if^imi'na  t-i  Kthirx,  IHKi,  nnil  cotnpliite  works  (except  iJie  Prulef.j. 
3  vols.,  Loml.  and  N.  Y.  IKMr.,  ]H«<J,  IHSH ;  cf.  VV.  H.  KairhroUier,  7V  fti- 
lost/phff  <jf  T.  U.  G.,  Ixmd.  tSlJO.]  In  sym|>athy  with  tins  id»rali»aic  ai>d  m-rtr 
or  leHH  Hegelian  interpretation  of  Kanilua  principles  arc  V.  II.  Bradley  ( /»•/''-. 
Liiml.  ]H«:t;  Elhieal  StufUrs,  3870;  Appearance  and  Reiilily,  1H0:J;.  b.  Boua- 
quet  {Ln>jic,  'i,  v.drf  ,  IMW  ;  Hist,  of  JCnthftifHs  1SH2;  I'fiiloit.  of  Iff  StitU.  INft*. 
t'lc.)  ;  J.  Caird  { Intruiinrli.iit  ti>  the  }'hiii>iti>fthij  »f  Jiilt'ijiun,  *1HKII}  ;  B.  C»fad 
{Crilii-aJ  Phil  't/K<vil.  2  vnls..  IB«1» ;  AVwijix.  2  vi.U,,  IWiii ;'  fcV't/Kd'un  of  lirli'jt'S 
I8i>:{);  St>th  ami  l[aldaiip  {fCitwti/H  in  Phit.  Crifh-iAni.  18h3)  ;  J.  Macken: 
(.S'trial  Pkiln/itipfi.ft.  ISilO).  (^f.  A,  Selb.  UryeliaHtmn  and  Pfriam-ilily,  lhn7, 
aiul  ilie  review  of  Hii«  in  Miivi,  by  I>.  U.  UitcUiB. 

These  miivemL'ntti  aburu  lusted  Htuiid  mider  the  principte  of  Evolatloo;  tbe 
flame  pr'nunplc  b^-canie  auilioriuitivf  for  the  Invi-ittiKnlion  of  MrKiuiic  naiore 
thn»nj;h  CIuh'Il--'*  Darwin  (Orii/in  uf  filfteneii  by  Mennit  itf  SalHrat  SrUrtum. 
isatt;  DenrfHt  of  M'lii.  18j1  ;  The.'Erpnmvn  vf  the  Em-tifinit,  1»72).  Tbr 
HaniL!  principle  wa8  fimnutated  in  mote  general  t^^nus  aii'l  made  lltebiUi«i>(ft 
compffheusive  System  of  Sviitlietiii  I'bilosdpliv  by  Herbert  BpADcet  (hcn^ 
IB-20),  First  /*n »«;»/«■■<,  lh<i2,  *Hii  Oil.  IIKH  ;  Prinriplrg  o/  /VyrA.W'>j/y.  18V..  Alh 
l^M);  I'rinriplrs  of  liinhui^,  l8(H-lftl{7,  4t!i  ed.  1888;  Prinriplrs  yf  Sipriut, 
167(1-1896 ;  Phnriplfit  nf  Ethir/<,  1871t-18aa.  d.  on  liim  O.  Uanpp,  Stiiti 
IBlt?  [T.  II.  Green,  iu  (l\rAvf ;  V.  II.  Collins,  Ef'tnuu-  of  Of  Syntht^u-  /* 
phy,  188S>.]  Iliixlt-y.  Wulliu-.-,  Tyndiill.  fJ.  H.  l..-wi;«  {Prohlemm  uf  Lift 
Mind,  Sd  «1..  1874).  lielonjj  in  tln^  main  (.■>  this  l*'ii(Irnfy. 

[Other  works  in  evolnti»j|.iry  ethics  arc,  L.  Stephen,  TA<  -*?ciV<i*v  »./ 
Lnud.  1882;   s.  Alexander,  Mnml  Onhr  ami  Prf'jrtxx,  Loml-  lftK(i;  ('. 
'Williams,    Th'-  Ettn'in  of  Ev'/luli<,ri.  Lorid.  and  N.Y.  181>;i.      Tliia  laitt  conUi 
iimdul  HiiinnMLi'ii-.-*  uf  the  uliief  workit.] 

[Ill  AnnTiiia  idualiMtic  linps  of  thcu-jht  were  introduced  (in  oppositioii  to  t! 
prevalent  Suoitirih  t'hi!o*.phy)  tSirouj-h  the  medium  of  Colchdgo^H  in'- 
of  KaiiL,  by  James  Marsh  (lb2II)  and  IlenryN  trans,  of  V.  t'uu>tin'M  j 
I^trkr  (1834),  morn  diii'i'llv  fmin  <ii^nnaiiy  by  U  I*.  HiolKok  {1tai\nfn 
fAo/.yi/y,  1K48 ;  Kmp.  P>"jrh.,  IJ^.Vl  (rev.  ed.  by  J.  H.  Seelye,  lH*i-j)  ;  .V. 
.Seieiife^  \HM  (rev.  ed.  by  .1.  II.  Scelye),  etc.).  W.  T.  BarrlK,  in  tlie 
Spt^\  Ptiit'jKopht/,  aud  elsewlu^Fi-,  Um  done  an  im|Kinant  work  in  th«'  wmo 
Of  mon*  n-cfiit  wrilera,  J.  Boyce  {Tfir  lii-liijioiiK  Afpert  t,f  Phihtgupftji, 
Spirit  of  Mu>tfrn  PMIok.,  IKHa  ;  The  World  and  OtK.  Individual,  WKti), 
Dewey  {i'lsi/rholofjif,  l»st( ;  oiuUms  of  Et/iim,  IStil).  are  closer  to  die  acln 
of  tJreeii.  while  (i.  T.  Ladd  (  Phys.  Paycho}o>j^,  lfi87  ;  Jutrtrd.  to  Phil.,  It* 
Pityrh'iiaffff  Iji-m-riptive  aud  KirplnimttHy,  IH'.U  ;  PhiUm.  of  Mind,  IWi6 ;  }'Ui 
of  En'iiBlfd'jr,  I8!lj  ;  A  Thfori/  of  Kt-nlHy.  IHVUIj  anil  H.  I'.  Bowiw  {M' 
phs/Ktrn,  Pft/rholo^iral  Theorff,  Elhirnt  Thfortj.  etc.)  sUnd  nearer  to  Ix-ti 
Urinond  {Thr.  Fnur.datinnn  of  h'notplfd{/f,  llKUl)  coniblneH  idfAliatlc  motl 
with  those  of  Scottish  Uiought.  The  ortremely  supgestjvo  work  of  W.  Jaa 
( Putfch'doffy,  2  viiU.,  1H&I))  shnuld  also  be  mentioned,  and  as  repreMentati 
of  the  modern  treatment  uf  this  stiicnre,  in  aiidition  to  the  work*  of  IajIi 
U«wey  citiwi  above.  J.  M.  Baldwin  { Pxyholn^i^,  2  voln..  I8W  f. ;  Mental 
itpmi'Ht,  lH!t5-lRl>7)  and  O,  S.  Hall  (in  Am  ./our.  /Vj/'-An/nj/y)  may  be  «»■ 
an  American  writ^jni.  ami  J;w.  Ward  [art.  I'mjrhoUuiy  in  Enr,  Hrit.).  S. 
Hodgaon  {Timf  and  Spai'f,  IWiS  ;  The  PhihiKophy  of  lirjlrction,  1H7H  ; 
phj/AtfH  of  Ej\jH-rirnrr,  IH!W).  .faiiie!^  Sully  (  77i»-  lIiimoH  .Hind,  '2  vols  ,  1 
and  O.  F.  Stout  (Aiuiftttir  pMivUoUoiti,  18WI)  as  Knuiistnien.  D; 
Bomaues.  and  Lloyd  Morgan  have  treated  comiiMniiive  pKych<d<j}>y.  '[' 
Dicliunar)/  of  J'nycUuluffy  and  J'ftiluauphy,  ed.  by  J.  M.  Baldwin  with 
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lion  nf  British  nml  American  writers,  will  give  historical  material  as  wcU  aa 
detinitiuns  (ih  pit-jw).] 

Thf  Italian  pliiluitotiliy  of  the  iifnete^Mitli  centur}'  hu  been  determined  still 
morv  timii  tin;  Kniu-h  uy  pclitu'jil  mctivt-)*,  jiml  In  lite  content  uf  the  Uiou^hta 
Uial  have  bt-eii  worked  .n-fr  fi>r  tlie*e  ciiiIb,  it  tiiis  buuii  do|«'tiUfnt  jmrtly  upon 
FreucU.  partly  upou  Ufrmaii,  pbiioBophy.  At  the  beiciiiiiiiif;  tlie  KncvcU>]>a). 
t]i«tM*  view  i>f  the  wiirlii,  lK>th  in  its  practical  and  iu  theDntiiMl  lu^pt-cts,  wjw 
d^miinaitt  in  tncii  Itku  Oioja  (176)1-1839)  nr  his  fricjiti,  Bomagnoai  (17r;|- 
ItWt).  while  as  early  aa  I'lUMiuale  Oaluppi  (I771-lM*t ;  Smjijio  Fiiitmjieu  xuHa 
CrUicu  tirilr  (.'tiHintcmzr  i-iHitHr,  V.I'M  tl.  ;  I'Hi'nojiit  Hiil'i  Vultmtit,  "|M2  £f. ) 
Kantian  inHuL-net'S  asM-it  theinttelTt's, —  to  be  anre,  uiirlvr  Uie  pisyebologistlc 
form  of  the  I^^ihnizian  viinuiil  iniiatem«8. 

At  a  laUT  perio«i  phihwopliy,  whirh  wm  mainly  rterolnpctl  by  the  rh-r^'j',  was 
inHii>>rH-e<l  eK.>eiitiiiny  liy  the  ixtliticiil  alliance  of  the  I'apaev  wirli  clfmiK-nitic 
tiilinniliHin,  iii:ii'(iiui-li  tm  KiilinniUfsuH  wished  to  unite  lUvU  with  n*vfuli*<l  fnlth. 
The  HKidt  rhanunerbitiu  rfi>n*t'iit;itivK  ni  tlim  twutiency  ami  tlie  uiobI  atlmellve 
pentonnlly  was  Antonio  Rosmlnl-Serbatl  i  ITWT-IKiVi;  Xwro  Siti/i/iu  mill'  Ori- 
ffinr  tlfHf  I'fri;  18.10;  J'n'ufil'ii  tlelta  .SWrwr*!  Munilf,  18.'[l  ;  IVrnUiiini,  7VnjM.rfrt, 
IH-Mi  If. ;  Sinj(/io  Stttririy't'rifirtt  nullf  t'lttf^orif  e  In  ffiti/i'tlJrii,  IHM)  [Kng.  tr. 
iif  (he  ftrHt,  'ori'jiu  r./  Mitm,  ;J  Vnlri..  I^iiid,  \HH:l  i.  ;  aU>i  y^V  rhlUig.  Sytit'tn,  by 
T.  Itaviiisnn.  with  int.  biljlini;.,  t-tf.,  I>>nil.  IHW  ;  I'syriiutitftt/,  H  Vtils,.  I.^-nd,  and 
IkiMton.  IKW-lHMiiJ.  i'.t.  on  him  F.  X.  Kratw  {I>f»i>.chr  Itnudgrhttn.  IhlW).  The 
coMibinatinn  of  natoniiN  CaneMiun.  and  Solii-ilini;inn  ideax  proefttdg  in  Btill 
niiin<  |>ri>ni>uni-i-d  Iiim-m  t^i  an  ODtoloclam,  i.r.  nn  n  ftrittri  m'wm-*'  of  lletn^, 
in  Vineenr..  CWobertl  fmniHW;  />*•;//»  Ern>n  fiU-wjfieo  tl(  It'fitmiiti.  1H42  ; 
iutrmlnzunif  ttUn  Fii'ii"}fia.  1K.|)I;  I*rutt>Utgui,  H*67.  Cf.  U.  Spuveuia,  I^i  Filif 
jMfif'i  (/i  O.,  1K<1:1).  'IVix-nzn  Mamiaui  piuuti-tl  tlir»ush  thi»  entirt^  dev«li)|>riifiii 
nHtH»-I«a.'i;  OiMfrHMimti  tli  itn  Mi/.i4niiu,.  IWiri)  ;  Liiigi  Ferri  (IH2tl-lW<&), 
i^abauea,  R(<nau*IU,  and  otberv  foituwL-d  it,  Uiougti  influetieed  alw  by  (ierniun 
Mid  French  vii-wit. 

As  o|)|>(ini-ntM  thlH  tendenry  found,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ri^tiil  OrtbodozlBm 
of  Ventuia  (ITirj-iHiii),  TappaxelU  and  Liberators  r/>rr/if  corc^rMr'/  Jntfi- 
ti-tNfttr,  l^ut/i),  nnd.  on  the  other  hand,  (xiliiically  nuticjU  Scaptlciam.  u>  rf|>re. 
airntrd  by  (iulseppeFerrul  (IHll  INH};  Ltl  FiioKiAa  *JrUe  Itrruluxinm.  IHiil) 
and  Anfiuiu  FraDcU  {hi  ItrUijiour  tirt  la.  firmtn,  IK)^t).  The  Kantian 
p|)iliMi>|i|iy  WHH  intmdiu-i-d  by  Alf.  Teatm  {\"m-\t¥'At ;  Dilln  Critira  lirlia 
Rnyiunr  l*ur<\,  IMII  ff.).  and  ini»ri'  jiuocfw fully  by  ('.  Canton!  (iH.rn  1M«  ;  ef. 
nbovt?,  p.  lAVl),  v.  Tm-co.  S.  Tnrbijilio.  and  (ilhers.  Hegel's  diNrtrine  wji»  intro- 
dueod  by  A.  Vera  ( l*«i:J-IW.'.),  H.  Spaventa  (Itil7-IHM.J),  and  Fr.  FhTentino. 
and  <'oinU*'8  p<K<itivUiu  by  Catnneo,  Ardi;**-.  luid  Ijibriolu.  {<T.  for  thU  Italian 
tiifHI);ht  iIhi  App.  ill  IVberwry's  IliM.  f'hil.,  Eiig.  tr^  Vtil.  II.  4t\\  ff.] 

In  Germany  (cf.  J.  K.  Knlmann,  Biittory  uf  I'UU.  [Kiir.  tr.  Vol,  III.] 
S  '.^\  ft.)  Iliii  tin*!  dfwlopnit-nl  wiui  that  of  the  tfrcat  philiHiOphic  f«>-ho<dit  in  ttie 
thini  and  fourth  durmhii  of  t)i<>  oMitury.  Herbart*a  (olUiwiu^  pr()v»l  th<*  m<«t 
oiniplfte  in  ih«clf  and  Urnieftt  in  ilx  adhfrenec.  In  it  wen*  proudnent :  M. 
Droblacb  {Jti-liiji'fNijtliih'm-i'hif,  IH4)1  j  /'^yrAofoj/iV,  1^42;  iJir  iH"nilrM-/if 
tSUttintik  HD'/  itir  mrntr/ili'-tif  Wilh n)tfrrihrU,  llMtT),  K.  Zlmmeimann  {^l-Uh 
thftit.  Vi).•l^li^  IHii.'i),  I..  Stnimpell  \U'i*i)>tpMHkti'  Hrr  Mtinf.hyMk.  IHlil; 
Kiulritvnt}  ill  «h>  fhiU-S'^tihu-.  IMSit),  '|'.  ZUIIer  {KitUrUuna  in  thr  Jll(/rmrinf 
P&ih'in^ik,  lHi>i).  A  Kp'-cial  divarication  of  the  Kchool  it  fonne<l  by  the 
iKi-calU-«l  Vollcerpaycbologle  [r>>uiitamtivL-  or  Ko!k-lVychoIot:y  ].  as  oiM-m-U  by 
M.  Lasama  (Lftten  tier  Srrlf,  lArrfi  f  )  and  II.  StelDttul  ( .(^riw  'hr  Sjtrach- 
wU»rHiifhaU,  I.;  Kinlcilunff  in  liie  Pg^rhnluyxe  uml  SyrarhvinxrtiHrhrifl,  ihJIJ  ; 
cL  their  eouunon  protiminoie  in  Vol.  L  of  Uie  ZetUchriJi /Ur  V&lkrrjutfiMutoi/ie 
nml  Sjirm'htriKHfHttchii/t. 

Tlf  Be^ellan  .Si-hool  hud  ri''h  expf'rinnre  in  it*  own  Itfu  of  the  hlejuduE  nf 
dialeclir  .  il  .iplit  even  in  tlu'Tliirties  U|)<iti  n-il;:i<iti»  Hulilheaea.  'llie  iin|N)rtaiit 
hUtoriauK  ni  ph)tns<iphy.  Zeller  and  PranU.  iSidmaim  and  Kaoo  Flaober, 
wv>nt  tli»-ir  WHy,  not  i-<infiiM*il  by  tliiit.  llKlwit-n  the  l»o  partita,  with  a  (-onf.i<l- 
erable  de!:n>e  of  lnih<i^>ii(h-iit  Uiinkiiiic,  Hiaml  K.  Roseukrana  riH<)r>>|870; 
\lUs.irH!>rhatt  tiff  hujSiichrn  /tiff.  I8."tK  f.)  and  Friedrich  'llieudor  Vlacber  {ItfOl- 
1KS7  i  .iCxtittllk,  l»40-lS!it) ;  Auch  £iit€r,  IbTtf). 
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The  "  rlt;ht  iriiifc"  of  the  H6i;el[an  school,  which  resiflted  a  pantli^btio  Inlitr- 

preifLtJoiL  vi  tint  uiastcr,  niul  c-iiiplia>ti»e.d  Uil*  metaph,vsioAl  ImportniiM  of  jirr- 
aonality,  attniru-d  iIiokl-  ilii]iki-i-»  ysUo  KtoLfd  in  ii  fruur  I'djitiuu  L(j  llr^i-l.  iui>l 
luahitAiiied  Fichtcnii  nml  Lelbiiizimi  umtifai.  Sur.li  wi^re  I.  11 .  FichW  |.>"U '>( 
the  crefttor  of  Uie  WiMeHf-fntfijiUitrtit  JTli'-lSTO;  JJi-itrayr.  gur  CharwXrrutii 
litrneuerrn  Philostiphiv,  }ii2'J ;  JCthik^  IMuO  ff.;  AnthioiHfloffif,  1800;,  C,  Vott- 
lase  (18(NW1W1  ;  AV.'*(<'ni  Jcr  IKiv^-Jf>lt>i/te,  18oo^,  Chmi.  WetsM  (ItJUl-lSftJ; 
St/iftenh  tier  .Enthelil-y  1H3.U  and  IH71  ;  ffrviuUihjf  drr  Mrt'iyhynit,  ItKJo ;  />a* 
fthil'tAttfihi.ir/if  I'j'obifm  ihr  frVf/t'/Jirfi/i,  l(S4i  ;  i'/tilvfrptiir  dfra  ChriMtntKHut*^ 
lAV,  ff.).  H.  nilicl  (lH<H(-ltiH4  ;  !>'Ih  Ortfu^titriiici])  dcr  r/iiloeofhif^  IMi  f. ; 
Gott   nitd  liir.    Xitlur.    ISltl  ;     (iutt    ttittl    drr    MriiM-h^    llMW);   XurthLT,    K.  Tnliti- 

aorf  (17H2-!8ft;Jj  .Es^thHik,  l«2;).  Mor.  Carrivre  ^1817-lB«r> ;  ^Knth^Uk,  Xtii^ 
;>ii  cd.  18B0  ;  ZJ/tf  A'«iw(  fw*  Ztisammenhain/  <hr  KHUurr»Wivkfluttg,  u  voU.), 
Keluted  to  tltctte  vras,  an  tlio  one  side,  I{.  Botbe  <  I7l>7-I8fj7 ;  ThruUwitth* 
Klhik,  :2d  tid.  1807-1871  ;  cf.  on  his  ti]>eciilaLivu  sytitvin,  H.  Ilolumauu.  16W), 
whu  ijLt«rw(ivij  iiiHJiy  KU^j;eKliuiiH  fruui  \Xva  idfMlUtic  tk>\tfUij>ii)unt  into  Ati  uh|:i- 
Dul  tnyttk'-iittn^  nnil  on  the  oUkt  Hicln  A,  Trendelenburg,  who  svt  Uhi  CMiicrj- 
tioii  of  "Motion"  in  ilio  pltice  of  UeK'--r»  ilialiictit-al  principle.  End  ihuuclit 
tlu'ivby  to  combat  Hi'kl'I'h  ]>]iil<.w(Dphy.  Wia  iiiiTit,  however.  lieti>  In  tlie  atimulm 
whici)  In;  gave  to  Arist^itviiaii  siudltis  (1HU*J-IH72;  Loginche  Untt^riiui'hnitg'h, 
IMf);  Nittttrrecht,  IHHO). 

To  tht)  "  Ia>U"  aiuon^'  Uie  Elvgelianx  helonff  Arnold  Ruga  (1002-1880 ;  >>inl 
e^lUur  with  EchUjnueyer  of  the  Jltiltf^nchr  Jahrhurhcrt  1*UI8-I840.  and  of  tJte 
DfuiM-hf  Jithrlfiii'her,  1K4I  f . ;  cnll.  wriliiigH  in  10  vuU.,  Maniilu'lni,  1M<1  ff.). 
KudwigFeuerbach  (IWt4-lK7*i;  (inl'tukm  uUr  TiM  uml  ViiKterUtiihkrtl.  \K'i\\ 
riiilf**i>i)hif  ntu(  ChriMfndiHmt  IH^IJI ;  ]\'ewn  drs  C/t$-iiHfnrln4i»x,  IK41  ;  IOmm 
tier  IicUi}iuH,  1540;  Th<'»it*mh\  lHo7  ^  Works.  10  vi'Ib.,  I^eijw.  1H4«  fl.).  C(.  K., 
OrUii  (t.  ?\,  Lcii«.  1874),'Havid  Fiiwlrli-h  StiaiUB  O'*^'**-***"'*  :  '*'*  i^' 
Jfttit,  I8;ln;  Chriftiirht^  (itnitln  uxlf/irp.  1K40  f. ;  Ih-r  Altr  Hint  drr  urur  iiliimti*^\ 
1872  ;.  WorlM.  12  voK,  Berlin.  I87ti  ff.).  Cf.  A.  llaiuraUi.  S>.  F.  Sir,  HMf  dte 
Tfi'-'ilinjie  Mriiii-r  Zeit  (lleiilL'lbt*r)(,  IHJO  and  187H). 

Fnini  tUt;  Matedallsm  ooutroveiBy  :irK  to  bi>  niPniionM  :  K.  Moleaobott 
(JCn'ift'tii/tlfHL'hiiin,  iy.'i;ij.  Kinlolpli  Wagner  {t'fl'rr  UV***'m  urnt  f.f-iul.ru, 
IHrd  ;  Drr  Kiimpf  urn  ilif  Sft-i*-,  1J*07),  t".  Vogt  {h'iihlrr'jliiufir  u>i»l  HYmt** 
Mchiil't,  IH'il  ;  I'nrii'tiniiyn  iit'i  r  thn  Mpntiffi<-tt,  IHO;J),  I..  BUcbnez  {Kniji  itixi 
Sto^.  1H'>6)  [ r<mc  ./jid' .Vrj/ff r,  Lnnd.l. 

Itulatud  lu  thiH  nui(L-nitliMra  wh4  tliu  ui'VulupiiR-ut  of  thu  exlreuiu  BaostuUism 
Id  the  fonn  in  winch  it  vrns  preAcntcd  Ity  M.  Cnolbe  (lHll)-|K7:t;   Xn/r  Ittr- 
ntflhiny  tlfA  Sftiituitliamui't  1H.V) ;    UntmlzUne  tier  rrttuHitmitlrn  fCrkmatHm 
thrurif^  1875),  and  by  V.  Uebeiweg  (IH:2U-1B71).  who  him  urii;iiially 
doK(Oy  related  to  Ilrnrkt^  (^cf.  A.  LnnK*^".  lUnUtrg  uf  M<itrri'ilign\,    11.)      In  ^1 
similar  relation  nUnA  the  no-called  Monism  which   10.  fiaeokel  (Ixmi  IH>1I;1 
Siifurlii-hf-  Sihopfuitiiatffiu/iirbfr,    Itttth  ;    HV;fi-/ffA*r/,   .".rli    ed,    l\»W  :  cf.    l^""li,| 
Auti-IfHf-ckfl,    HUM),  and    Kr.    I'aiili'i-n.   K.' fl.  >th    Vhilnmiph.    /^r^^ynui.   J'lhrbJi 
IlhTO)  lias  atu-ni|>tisl  to  ilevelop.  ntid  (tnally  thn  diK-inlintic  I'hilnoophr  nf  111* 
tory,  whose  foundem  are  Fr.  Uogels  ( Lruhriij  J-'cMcrhtieh  »tu\  drr  Ahhi/hhij  tin 
klaitnittf'hpn  thut-i^hfn  l'iiihi)nijihU\  1HH8;  Drr   tfritjtrunt/  ilrr  f'tttnUir.  tlra  l*i 
riit'-i'^/f>ithn*n.a  tiM't  ih-H  Shiittfn,  IKK4)  and  KnrI  Marx' ( f>fri«  K't/'dnf,  IW17 
Capiial,  IHWl);  cf.  on  Kngflx  and  Mant,  H.  Stainiiih>r,  Wirt/mchn/l  uml  Itffhi 
18W;  L.  Wolfniann,  D*-r  kfxtori^hf  MatrrvtUmHitn,  IWMi. 

By  far  the  moat  important  amKng  the  epiC"nos  of  the  tiennftu  FtillowM 
wiw  Hudolph  llcnn.  DoUe  ( 1817-1H81  ;  Mf^t'i/'hjitik,  1B41 ;  f^i'/ik,  1842  ; 
rininrfit'  PKyrhi-iomf,  1H42  ;  jVi>tT"ito«Tni(j',  ISVt  ff. ;  StfKtfVi  itrr  Phih^p-fthU.  \ 
jMffik^  1874;  U.  M^tftphyihk,  18711)  { MtTorofrmitu,  Ir.  by  llnmilton  and  Jorif 
Kdtn.  Rnd  N.  Y.  lW*fi ;  Lofjir  and  .VH-tphyincn,  a  vols.  each.  tr.  cd.  by  R.  B<«qia 
qaet.  Oifonl.  1884,  also  1888;  Ouilhn:",  atl.  by  G.  T.  Laild.  IVtsion,  IH8-5  ff.J 
Cf.  O,  rftMpari,  //.  /..  in  fifinrr  t's'l^'Unnrt  rvr  (Intturti'-n  Philnnttphft'  (18M) 
B.  V.  Harlniann,  1^'n  Philomphfe  (flerlln."  1888);  H.  .rones,  Philon.  nf  /,.,  U 

InterestioR  aide  phenomena  are:  G.  T.  Pechner  (1WU-1HH7  ;    ynnnrf.  }f 
Pfiy-^ifil.   »u>i  phitim.   Alomfrtlffirr,    IWi.'i  ;    Ehm'ittr   drr    Pnvrfufpht/ink.   IMIOJ 
Orri  M'dirr  dt-H  ftl'iillii'ini.  ]»t\:i  ;    Vt,rnrkulr  drr  ^f^itfhttit,  M<ifi  ;   Dh    Tnijrmtt 
nirht  grtjenilhrr  drr  Sfirhtannicht.  18711)  and  Kup.  DUhrtng  (bom  \K\A  ;   \.r 
Uche  Dialtktik,  \mb;   Wenh  deaLebens,  1866;  LtM/ikund  mu«n»eha/lstJ»r 
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1R78). — Tlie  fnllnniiig  fpDm  Mir  Catholic  aide  have  taki->D  part  tn  the  devclop- 
meiti  of  iilHI'ittnphy  :  Fr.  Hermes  (177.')-18.tl  ;  KhiMtnag  in  iUr  fttritiitathit- 
iiitclut  Theoloiiif,  ItilV).  Uenili.  Bolzano  (,17»L-lJ^ft;  n't^MvitxriiaftHirhn; 
1837),  Anion  OUntbet  (\TK'>-lH(i;S ;  f;<.H.  Srhriften,  Vifiiiin.  IWl).  and  WIU 
betm  Roaenkrants  (lt)*JM874;   n'itu>e>i»fniji  d'ru  tt'i4»eu».  IWW). 

fbikjsni'liic  iiiUinwL  ill  Gvruiauy,  nluctli  vma  luiicli  crippk-U  iilxiul  the  middle 
of  thewntory,  haBslronylj-  revived,  owiuKlo  the  union  of  tliKslmly  uf  Kani  with 
the  dAinMidft  of  nuttiral  Rci«uc«.  Tlit)  former.  I'ltlled  fortli  by  Kuno  Fincher's 
wurk  (IS^fd).  i'viplu;d  A  luovuuii-nl  wliich  lias  bt»-ii  ctinmcLorued  iu  vurtoiiitaHpecU 
AH  Neo-Kanttailism.  Tn  it  be1i>ii^.  as  priiicip.il  nii-iiibers,  A.  Latige  ( 1S*JS~ 
IS7o;  Wr^oi-'t  o/  Maurinlinm,  I8(W)  and  <i.  Iilebmauo  (bum  1K40;  Ati'Oy^it 
lirr  Wirklifhkrit.  3  AiUl.,  hHH)).  lii  Uicoliigy  il  ith«  njirvst-nu-il  by  Alb, 
Ritscbl  t  rh..,h'Uir  ainlMvtfTj.Ujffiii:,  lt**l).  [A.  T.  Swiufi.  Th<-t'l.  n/.l.  11.  IWII.] 
'ITieorwiical  l'hy»ii-«  Uranic  sijfiiificanl  for  philosripliy  ihroUKh  ibr  work  |irin- 
olpally  of  liob.  Mayer  {Hftnrriitnijrn  tihtr  *lir  Krilfte.  drr  MnfithMrH  yntur, 
IHI'>;  I'rhrr  dnn  m^etfiiunfhr,  ^f^iuie'titut  tU-r  Wiinnr,  lH.'ifl  ;  rf.  on  liiin  A. 
Itli'ld  In  thu  Siftirari-Afthittt'llHnn'-u,  VMiO)  nnd  IT  Helmholts  (Jfij/itifluf/ftcMe 
Optik,  18tH)  J  iSfriBtilioM  »«/  Tvitr.  1M76  ;  TftalfarhrH  drr  iy^ifirnthMuiii/.  IhTO). 
_'  Bfi^iiiiiiii);  M'lilk  phytii(ll•>^y,  WjIDR'tui  'Wundt  (born  It^i')  h:ut  Ut.-v\-li<p('d  a 
'  IMMnprchonMvo  ityMumi  of  philoHophy.  Kmni  bis  iiutiienniK  wdlinpt  uiay  Ix-  nifn* 
tii>ti«:^l  tt'rnii/Uihjr  drr  ]'/)*/itioh>iiiitrhi'n  J*x!if/ti.lf'uic,  IH7M  f..  -lUi  f«l.  \>*MS  [Outlitieu 
of  J'ht/gi'diii/ivat  2'fjfchvhin/,  fcnK-  tr.  in  pn-p.  by  K.  TiU'btnorl ;  L'>nik,  ItSWttf.; 
Kthik.  IKWI  [Rny.  Ir- bv  Tilcheiior.  Wiiflbbam.  and  (Julllverj ;  Thr  f'mts  «/ 
UUt  .Vorai  Life,  Ethical  Sy$tftn^,  1HI17  -.  PriHClple*  ;f  Vorality,  11*01  ;  .Syttrm 
d*r  J*hitutit>fihie,  lHttl>;   tirundfiim  lirr  l*syrh'do^ie,  It*U7  [Elig.  If.  by  Juidd,   Ont- 

nie  Kniitlmi  ihwiry  of  knowtwlj.'e  wa«  iiu>i  by  BealUm  In  J.  t.  Kirchninnn 
(Pkiliimiphu-  dfd  iriMtfJiji,  IMM).  aiid  by  Posltlviun  in  ('  Ooiiog  {S(fKlrm  tier 
krilitfhrH  /'AfVi/CfiitfttV,  1874  f.),  K  Laas ', /•'"i/«'"<i"^  mw'  I'l'itiUrimmtn.  IH7ltf(.), 
ami  In  j«rt  loo  (a  A.  Blahl  (Drr  nhiln/utphifrbr  KriUfifnv*,  IK70  tl.  |Kn((. 
ir.  of  liirt  III.  by  A.  Fiiirliankx,  1H1>4.  iS-intf^r  and  Mrinyhiffin]).  A  uludlar 
U'lKlumy  wfw  fiilli.wrd  bj  11.  Avenarlua  {h'ritH-  der  rtiuen  Er/iihrung^  1888- 
IWW;  Ifrr  mfn»rhl(rf,i' n\ltl>rf}rif.  IWM). 

A»  ill  ilie  nntt-nauiutL  nutliuri  tlio  roniwpttf  uf  inUuml  Kcifitoe  wure  especially 
aulbitrlULttvi',  tMt  on  tlit^  uLlii-r  Imnd  tlie  Iniurcsts  of  (lit-  bisi'iricnl  view  of  thu 
world  hnvp  nnrrnaiivt!  vkImh  fxr  Invc-di^raloni  Hiirli  nn  Itndolf  Buckan  ( TH^  Kin- 
httt  dm  OriftridrlieHit.  lH>!t8  ;  Ih-r  K'imii/  nm  eiurn  fjrMtyn  LfttrimiithnH,  iKlMt), 
H.  Ologaa  (.I'jWwt  drr  i^hilu^Kphinrhrn  (t rtiNdtri)'M-niirhii/lf ii,  IWoJ,  nnil  W. 
DUttaey  {hUn}fStMutj  tn  die  UeiMfgvBim'naHtfiprn.  IKHfl). 

A  inf<li»unK  Maud|toint  \n  taken  by  Cbrtetuui  Slfwart  {Loffit,  3d  ed.  1803; 
[Ehk-  tr.  by  Hi-kn  IVndy.  181>6)). 

Two  autlion  who  occupy  u  imwIUod  tn  closer  relation  to  genenU  tilcmtiire 
are:  — 

K.  V.  Hartmann  (Ihihi  1842),  who  excited  goneral  alU'iilion  by  bin  PtiHinuiphji 
h/  ttir  fjif-wmaV-Mji,  !8*M>  ( EnR.  ir.  by  Coupland,  l*<Hi].  'ITiifi  wan  followpn 
by  a  lim^  M'Hes  of  writlnifH,  of  wlilch  the  mtMt  tinp<irUint  are  /^m  Vnftr}fiuMi*i 
Ttitn  Siiindfiunkt  dt-r  Dmrrndi-H-ilhrnrif,  1^72;  llt'ltvnnrn'd'iyir  dm  nittlirhrn 
llnrtti^lHriHS,  I871> ;  Die  Itfii'tlnn  dm  firtjUm.  IftSi;  .tUthetik.  I8Wf.  ;  h'<itey<»- 
rifnUhrt,  18\»7  ;  Ut^fhirhte.  tlrr  M'taph^fik,  11W0.  Thi'sc  works  npnwnt  a 
iiiiitv  »uil  luuru  conipk-iPly  scluiiutic  M.iiidpti|ut.  As  representinp  a  popular 
pliiloHophy,  in  purl  iH-sniniiiiilr,  in  pail  iiiytiiii-nl,  may  Iw  namtil  as  typU'^al, 
MalnUnder  (lfifl>/*r,pi\i^  drr  ErliinMHff,  1874  f.)  on  tJu'  one  hand,  and  uti  Uie 
mlu-r,  Dupiel  i  rUii'i»<,idtir  drr  .Vy-«NA-,  1884  f.)- 

Kr.  Willi.  Nietxacbe  (M»-lf«iO),  whose  dfvrtopmcnt  in  itn  ctianging  sta^jea 
Is  chanwU-rtatKi  by  tht>  fo)]i.w[n|t  Aclf^rtion  from  hifi  niiinehKi*  HritiiiH*,  of  which 
the  complete  tnlition  is  piiblit>h<>d  In  I^ipoic,  I8IU>  fl. :  Aj>  firhnri  drr  TvayHdie 
nnn  drm  O'fMf  drr  Mumk.  1H72 ;  rHfitt/rmHiuie  Urtrarhhtiif/rn,  1873-1878; 
Mfttitrhltt-kfit  —  AUTMmrnHrfiIirhfii,]»7H-\yn*n  ;  ^1/»t  Jipfd*"*  i!ttru(fiUMtrfj,  IK8.1  f.; 
JmnrHn  r«n  iJnt  und  iUitf,  IHNt ;  Zur  (imrahH/ir  drr  Mnnil,  1HH7 ;  ffHUrndHnf 
mrr»Hy.  IkSJI,  [Enc  tr.  by  A.  Tillf.  1808  ff .  Tfiun  *pnkr  /.firtttSustr'i ;  Hryuwl 
Cinni  liitd  Itiitt ;  (UHmU»Ji/  *■/  M«rith.]  Ci.  Al.  Iliphl,  Xittztrhr.  SlntlSATt, 
ad  ed.  18117.  [  W  Cams  Ui  Thr  MfmM,  IX.  678  fl. ;  G.  N.  DoIood  In  ComrU 
Com.  to  /%«.,  in.j 
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§  44.   The  Controversy  over  the  Soul. 

A  chaiacteristic  cbaugc  in  the  general  scientitic  relations  dnring 
the  nineteenth  (wntury  hnn  \weu  the  ronstjintly  progressing  hto$eRing 
and  separation  of  p6y<ih<Ao(jij  from  jtfiilusopkt/,^  which  may  now  be 
regarded  as  in  principle  eoroplete.  This  followed  from  the  rapid 
declinf!  of  metaphysical  intifi-est  and  nictapijysical  production,  which 
appeared  in  Germany,,  esiwcially,  as  a  natural  i-eaction  from  the  high 
teniiiun  of  specniative  thought.  RablKMl  thus  of  a  more  general  base 
of  supjiort,  in  its  effort  to  give  itself  a  firm  footing  as  purely  eni|>ir- 
ical  scientv,  psychology  iiad  at  firat  but  little  power  uf  resistnni* 
against  the  inroad  of  the  method  of  natural  science,  accordiog  to 
which  it  ahfjuld  be  treated  as  a  special  province  of  physiology  or 
general  biology.  Aljo\»t  this  <iuestion  a  nunilwr  of  vigorous  more- 
Mumts  pi'ouped  themselves. 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  brisk  iuterehango  of  though 
obtained  between  the  French  I<IenIogy  and  the  later  developments 
of  the  Knglish  Enlightenment  philosophy  which  hiul  split  into  asso- 
ciatiunal  psyciiolugy  and  the  common  sense  doctrine:  in  this  into^ 
change,  however,  Krance  bore  now  the  leading  part  Here  thi 
antithesis  which  bad  existed  in  the  Krcnch  sensimlisni  from  the  hfr-i 
ginning  Ixstweeu  Coudillac  and  l"!onnet  (cf.  p.  iiiS),  came  out  moi* 
sharply.  With  Destutt  de  Tracy,  and  even  as  yet  with  Laromigui^i 
it  does  not  come  to  a  sharp  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  Calxuiisisthe' 
leader  of  the  materkUistic  line:  his  investigation  aa  to  the  interconn 
tion  of  the  physical  aud  the  psychical  (moral)  nature  of  man,  after  coi 
stdei-ing  the  various  inttuences  of  age, sex,  temperament, climate,  etc. 
comes  to  the  result  that  the  psychical  life  is  everywhere  deUTntined 
the  body  and  it«  physical  rt^lations.  With  the  oi^anic  functions  tit 
reduced  solely  to  mechanical  aud  i-hemical  jirocesses,  at  least  in  jiri 
ciple,  it  seemed  that  tlie  soul,  now  suijcrfluous  as  vital  fon*e,  hail  ut 
outlived  its  usefulness  as  the  agent  and  8np])orter  of  oonsciousne 

In  carrying  out  these  thoughts  other  physicians,  for  example' 
jlrnussais,  gave  to  materialism  a  still  sharper  expression:  the  intel- 
lectual activity  is  "one  of  the  results"  of  the  brain  functi 
Hence  men  eagerly  seized  upon  the  strange  hypothesis  of  ph 
noioffff,  with  which  Gall  professed  to  localise  at  definite  places 
t)ie  brain  all  the  partieular  "faculties,"  w^hieh  empirical  psvehcdogr' 
had  provided  up  to  that  time.  It  was  not  merely  an  interesting 
diversion  to  hear  in  public  that  a  more  or  less  vigorous  development 
of  special  psychical  powers  could  be  recognised  in  the  skull;   the 
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>  Cf.  W.  Wimlflliatiil,  Veber  den  grytHicQrtiffeH  Stand  der  paieluttoatwchen 
ForiKhtmg  (rA-ipB.  1876). 
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thought  was  coiuieeted  with  this,  especially  amoug  physicians,  that 
now  the  miiteriulity  of  the  soealled  Huul-life  was  discnvered,  with- 
out iluubt.  in  Kuglund  e.s[>ecially,  as  is  shown  by  the  success  of 
Qtmbe'a  writingiif  the  phreuological  superstition  railed  out  very 
great  inlerest  and  promoted  a  pnivly  physjoloj^ical  psychology,  in 
the  line  of  that  uf  Hartley.  It  was  John  Stuart  Mill  who  first 
brought  his  oouiitryinen  hack  to  Hume's  conception  of  assooiational 
psychology.  Without  asking  what  matter  and  mind  are  in  them- 
selves, the  student  should  ]>i-ocfed  fmm  the  fju-t  that  Uie  corporeal 
and  mental  states  form  two  domains  of  experience,  completely  inca- 
{uthle  of  iMunparison,  and  that  ;M{j/c?ir*/w/v  as  itti-  m'ienre  of  the  lairg  of 
mtftttul  lift  must  study  the  farts  of  the  latter  in  theuiselves,  and  may 
not  reduce  them  to  the  laws  of  another  sphere  of  exisbeuce.  Alex- 
ander liain,  attat^hing  himself  to  Blill's  standiwint,  devolopeil  the 
assoi^iatiunal  psychology  farther  His  especial  contribution  was  to 
[Hiint  out  the  significance  of  tlie  ninscular  sensations,  in  which  the 
fundamental  facts  of  the  mental  life  which  correspond  to  spontane- 
ous bodily  motion  are  to  be  foinid.  This  associational  psychology 
has  thus  nothing  in  common  with  a  materialistic  view  of  the  soul; 
nevertheless  the  mechanism  of  ideas  and  impulses  is  the  only  pnn- 
oiple  reoogniaed  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  mental  processes. 
2.  The  oppnsitinn  to  the  materialistic  |m'chi)logy  comes  much 
more  sharply  to  the  fore  in  those  lines  of  thought  which  emphasise 
the  activity  of  consciousness  as  a  unity.  Following  de  Tracy's 
example  Lftr^nnifjui^re's  Ideology  distinguished  cart^fuUy  between 
the  "raodifirationH,"  whJcli  are  the  mere  conse^pience  of  bodily  exci- 
tations, and  the  ** actions"  of  the  soul,  in  which  the  soul  proves  its 
independent  existence,  even  in  perception.  In  the  school  of  Mont- 
pellier  they  still  Ix'lieved  in  the  "  vital  force."  Barthn  re^'anled 
this  as  sejiarat-e  from  Ixxly  and  soul,  as  a  something  completely 
unknown:  Itivhut  distinguishttd  the"animar'  from  the  "organic** 
life  by  the  characteristic  of  spontaneous  "n'action."  This  element 
in  psychology  caiue  to  full  developuieut  through  Maine  tie  Binm, 
The  acute,  subtle  mind  of  this  philosopher  received  many  suggestions 
from  Knglish  and  German  philosophy;  with  reference  to  the  latter 
bia  acquaintance  with  Kant's  and  Fichte's  doctrines  —  though  only 
a  superficial  one  —  and  with  the  virtualism  of  Bouterwek,  who  was 
named  with  remarkable  frequency  in  Paris,  is  to  bo  emphasised.' 

'The  lines  of  communicMlon  were  hcrp  not  merfljr  literary  (Vniew, 
TV(p*rnnHn,  etc.),  hiit  in  n  irtmnff  Hpjttw  iK»r«nna?.  (If  great  Imporliince  amofiR 
other  ihiniP*  wnn  iho  pr«wnc»*  of  the  Sotil(>ir»'l!»  ht  I^uls,  wp'-^ially  the  I<*cniri« 
of  FiTilfrlek  S;)il*^1  lit  PariA  ltHi>lf  the  Mirit-ty  of  Anterni),  U)  whicti  aUti  Urn 
Swum  eiiitmiwador  Sta|i(er,  a  prumiueiit  medium  of  Influeneo,  belonged,  was  of 
iuiporuHice. 
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The  fundamental  fact  on  whiph  Maine  de  Hiran  bases  his  thecty, 
later  called  spiritualism,  is  that  in  the  will  we  imnii'iliatftly  expeti- 
cncp  at  once  our  own  activity  and  tlic  Tesiafa nee  of  the  "A'»n-.Voi^ 
(primarily  our  own  hotly).  The  reflection  of  personality  upt»n  lliis 
its  own  activity  forms  the  Btarliug-point  of  nil  philosophy:  innw 
ex|>crienoe  furnishes  the  fonn,  expiTitnice  of  tliat  whieh  resists  ftir- 
nishes  the  matter.  From  this  fundamental  fact  the  conceptions 
fon-e,  aiilistaiire,  cause,  unity,  identify,  fivpdniti,  and  necessity  irt 
dtn'elrtped.  Thns  Maine  de  Hiran  liiiilda  npoii  psychology  a  meta- 
physical system,  which  frequently  reminds  of  Dencartos  and  Male- 
braiH'lie,  hut  re|>Iaccs  tlie  coglto  enjn  stmt,  by  a  I'ofo  ergo  sum;  jtirt 
fnr  tliis  reason  he  exerts  himself  especially  to  fix  securely  tJie 
boundary  lines  between  psychology  and  physiology,  and  partiiMilarly 
to  exhibit  the  <*onr!option  of  I'mifr  fj^iT/VHr'c  (Heim  iiifime)  as  tW 
clear  and  self-evidt-nt  kisis  of  all  mental  science,  i)f  wliieh  the  self- 
conscionsness  of  the  willing  and  choosing  pei-souality  apiHared  to 
htm  to  be  the  fundnmenta!  prineiplp.  These  signifieiint  thouglits, 
directed  against  the  tiatnnilist.it;  i)[i(ssidedHi'.s.s  of  the  eight»viith 
century,  were  supplemented  by  Maine  de  Uiran  for  his  nwii  faitb 
by  a  mystical  turn,  which  fimls  the  higlieat  form  of  life  in  the 
giviug  up  and  losing  of  personality  in  the  love  of  God.  This  (tup- 
])lemt.-iitation  was  made  e.spocially  towunl  the  close  of  Ids  life.  HL-i 
scientitic  dnctrine,  on  the  contrary,  founil  further  points  of  rontart, 
iu  part  with  the  Scottish,  and  in  part  with  tlie  Gi*rman  philosophy, 
through  his  friends,  smh  as  Ampere,  JnulFroy,  and  Cunsin.  In  thi» 
process,  much  of  the  original  character  was  lost  in  eon8e<|uenct!  of 
the  eclectic  appropriation  of  material.  This  was  shnvm  exteraally 
in  the  f.ict  that  his  theory,  as  tints  modified,  eapeeially  in  the  in- 
structitmal  form  which  it  received  through  Consin,  was  fret-ly  called 
Spiritualism.  !n  fact,  the  original  character  of  the  theory,  wHr 
might  better  have  been  called  Vciluntarisnt.  was  changed  by  tlm 
intellectualistic  additions  which  Cousin  especially  brought  l/i 
from  the  German  philosophy  uf  identity.  At  a  later  time,  Ravai 
fton.  and  in  a  still  more  iuileperident  fashion,  closuly  related  to  the 
Kantian  critieism,  Kenouvier,  sought  to  hark  Ixick  fmm  ecleciticisin 
to  Maine  de  Kiran.' 

3.  Volnntariain  has  been  on  the  whole,  |ierhaps,  the  most  strongly 
marked  tendency  of  the  psychology  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  ii 
the  form  iu  which  empirical  science  lias  ap]u-opriated  Kant's  an' 

'  A  siinllnr  position  is  occupied  in  Italy  by  Qalhipi.    Amoiif:  tlie  '*fiirt« 
eonsctnu«iicaft"  which  he  nJiikes  thv  basis  of  philr^snphy,  ho  reennltf  the   au 
tiiiiriiny  of  tlic  etliical  ivlll  ua  Lbo  detcniiining  fac-tor,  while  Rudaiini  tiit«  n'UinH] 
iim  older  intvlk-ctualuui. 
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Fichte'8  transfer  of  the  suiulpuint  of  pliilosophy  from  the  theoretical 
over  to  the  practical  reason.  In  Germany  the  principal  iuHuences  on 
this  side  have  been  Fichto's  and  Schopenhauer's  metapliysies.  Both 
these  authors  make  the  essftitial  nature  uf  man  to  consiiit  id  tlio  will, 
and  the  eulouring  whi<;h  such  a  point,  of  view  gives  to  the  wliule  llift- 
ory  uf  the  world  could  ouly  lie  strengthened  by  the  course  of  (lermau 
history  in  our  century^  and  by  the  trausfonnatiou  in  the  popular 
mind  which  has  ac<^jin|»anicd  it.  The  tiiipurt-aiice  of  the  practicjd. 
wliich  has  liren  euhance^l  to  the  highest  degree,  and  the  reprtssitm 
of  the  theoretical,  which  ia  not  without  its  dangers,  have  appeai-ed 
more  and  more  as  the  charact<M'istic  featni-es  of  the  age. 

This  tendency  made  its  ap]>earaure  in  a  scientiliu  form  with 
Heiteke,  who  tn  spite  of  his  dependence  in  part  uixjn  Knt;lish  philus- 
ophy  and  in  part  upon  Itcrhartf  gave  a  peculiar  turn  t4)  his  exposi- 
tion 4>f  the  asso(;iatioiuil  pitychology  (cf.  above,  p-  5H4ij  by  cuuceiving 
the  elements  of  the  ^iiental  life  as  active  prrtcesses  or  impulses 
{Triebf).  He  called  them  "elementary  fjittultiea "  {L'rvernUigeH), 
and  maintained  tliat  these,  originally  set  int^}  a<'tivity  by  stimuli, 
bring  about  the  apparently  substantial  unity  uf  the  ]>syobical  nature 
by  their  persistence  as  triu-es  (^Vjikjvh),  and  by  their  reciprocal  adjust- 
ment in  connection  with  the  continual  production  of  new  forces.  The 
soul  is  aeronlingly  a  bundle  —  not  of  ideas,  as  with  Hume,  hut  — 
of  impulses,  fui'cea,  and  ''faculties."  On  the  other  hand,  all  real 
siipiiHciuice  is  deoieil  to  the  faculties  iu  tlie  older  sense  of  dassifmar 
tious  of  the  mental  aj-tivities  (cf.  alwve,  p.  577).  To  e-stablish  this 
dortrint*  indu<aively  by  a  nicthtxiicat  clalwration  of  the  facta  of  inner 
perception  is  regardetl  by  Iteneke  as  tlie  ouly  possible  presupposition 
for  the  philnsrpphjral  di^cipliiH's,  such  as  higic,  ethics,  metajibysics^ 
and  titti  pliiliMophy  of  religion.  In  tliis  pnjcoduro  he  passes  on  to  a 
thror^V  «/  Ute  vatues  which  lielong  to  stimuli  (tlie  s«>called  "tilings"), 
oil  iiccniitit  of  the  increase  nr  diminution  of  tlie  impulses. 

Fitrthift-  gave  iiiet^iphysical  fnriu  to  tlie  |Kiycholugical  method  and 
theory  of  Heneke,  by  iucoriwrating  it  int^i  Kichte's  SiMenee  of  Know* 
lodge.  He,  too,  i'<inceive«  t>f  the  soul  and  all  tldiigs  in  their  relutiims 
as  a  system  of  inipulse.i  nr  forces,  and  |K>rha])S  no  one  has  earned 
through  so  sharply  as  he  the  conception  that  the  source  of  siiUstanttal 
existence  is  the  a4;tivity  of  the  will,  —  an  ai-tivity  which  is  devoid  of 
any  snlistratc.'  He  regarded  the  essential  nature  of  the  psychical  pro- 
ceases  as  follows:  From  original  functions  arise  contents  which  grow 
into  synthetic  union,  retnain,  liei-uiiit*  established,  and  tlius  produce 
the  forms  of  psychical  reality.  He  thus  pointed  out  once  moru  the  way 


1  Cf.  C.  Foninsei  BtUniffe  xtr  Ftyekoloffit  (Ldpo.  1876),  p.  40. 
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by  which  alone  metaph^'sics  caii  be  freed  from  the  schema  of  materia 
processes  which  are  conceived  as  movements  of  unchangeable  sub- 
stances, such  3l&  atoms.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  iu  tliese 
theories  suggestions  for  the  thuviglit  that  the  pnx-esses  of  ideation, 
of  attention,  and  of  evaluation  in  judgments,  must  be  regarded  as 
fuuL'lioua  of  the  "impulse"  which  issu(*s  in  question  and  assent  or  re- 
jection. In  the  later  development,  indeed,  the  psycliological  analysis 
of  the  thinking  process  has  penetrated  even  to  the  realm  of  logic, 
and  here  has  often  averted  attention  from  the  proper  problems  of 
that  science.  In  the  last  tUst^ades  especially,  psychology  as  method 
and  theory  has  had  a  luxurious  development  similar  U.\  tliat  in  ihe 
eighteenth  tienturj*,  and  in  its  df-gt'iu'riite  forms  it  has  led  to  Uie 
same  nmni  festal  ions  of  the  most  superficial  pdpular  philosophy. 

4.  In  En<;l:ind,  also,  the  traditional  psyidiulogical  uiflhud  and 
standpoint  remain  in  control ;  nor  was  tliis  flomiuance  essentially 
affwted  by  tlie  transfonuatiou  which  Hamilton  gave  to  the  Scottiidi 
tradition  under  the  intlueneeof  German  philosophy  and  parlicidarly 
of  Kant.  He,  too,  dofentis  the  stantlpoint  of  inner  experience  and 
regards  it  as  affording  tlie  standard  for  all  philosophical  disciplines. 
Necessity  aiul  universality  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  simple,  tmnie- 
diatcly  intelligilile  facts  of  Lionsciousness  which  are  present  in  cfeiy 
one.  But  in  these  facts  —  and  to  these  belong  also  all  iudividual  ■ 
perceptions  of  the  presence  of  an  external  thing  —  it  is  only  the 
finite,  in  finite^  relatiinis  anil  conditions^  whicli  cnmcs  to  our  knowl- 
edge.  It  is  in  this  seuse,  and  without  reference  to  tlie  Kantian  con- 
ception of  the  phenomenal,  that  huiniui  knowledge  is  regarded  by 
Hamilton  as  limited  to  experience  of  the  finite.  Of  the  Infinite  and 
Absolute,  i.e.,  of  (lod,  man  hiw  only  a  moral  certainty  of  faith.  Sci- 
ence, on  the  i:ontrai*j',  has  no  knowledge  of  this  "  Unconditioned," 
Iwcause  it  can  think  unly  what  it  first  diHtingnishcs  from  another  ia'j 
order  then  to  relate  it  to  another  (cf.  Kant's  coneeptiod  of  syntliesis). 
Mansel  brought  this  "  Agnosticism  "  into  the  service  of  revealed 
theology,  making  a  still  stnmger  and  more  sceptical  employment  of 
the  Kantian  theory  nf  knowledge.  Hf  sliiws  that  religi(«is  dogmas 
are  absolutely  incomprehensible  fur  human  reason,  and  maintAi 
that  just  on  this  account  they  are  also  incapable  of  attack. 
unknowableness  of  the  "Absolute"  or  the  "Infinite,"'  as  Hamiltoi 
had  taught  it,  still  plays  an  imimrtant  role  in  other  phiU)soi>hii 
tendencies  in  Kngland ;  eg.  in  Herbert  Si>encer's  system  (cf.  below, 

As  set  over  against  psychology,  which  has  to  do  only  with  th< 
facts  of  consciousness,  Hamilton  treats  logic,  jevsthetics,  and  etbici 
which  correspond  to  the  three  pla.sses  of  psychical  phenomena,  a«th< 
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theory  of  the  laws  under  which  facts  stand ;  yet  he  does  aot  attain 
Ooniplete  cleanioss  as  to  the  uonuative  character  of  ihia  legislation, 
and  bo  the  philosophical  disciplines  alsu  remain  entangled  in  the 
method  of  psychologj'.  In  working  out  bis  system,  Hamilton's 
logical  theory  became  one  of  the  most  dt-arly  defined  protluc- 
tioiis  of  formal  logic.  The  problem  of  logic  for  him  is  to  set  forth 
systematically  the  relations  which  exist  between  concepts,  and  he 
limit-s  the  whole  investigation  to  relations  of  fpumtity,  going  quite 
beyond  the  priucijile  of  the  Aristotelian  analysis  (cf.  above,  pp.  llil  f.). 
Kvery  judgment  is  to  be  regar<lMl  as  an  equation,  which  declareB 
what  the  relation  is  between  whnt  Is  comprised  in  tlie  one  concept, 
and  whut  is  comprised  in  the  utbcr.  For  example,  a  judgment  of 
snbonli  nation,  "  tlie  rose  is  a  flnwer,"  must  take  the  form:  "All  S 
=  some  IV'  "  all  roses  =  some  tlowers."  The  |)eouliarity  of  this  is 
th;it  the  pre4li<ate  is  "  quaniitied,"  whereas  previous  logical  theory 
has  qnantiKed  tlio  subject  only.  When  all  judgments  were  thus 
retluited  to  the  form  of  e(|UiLtions,  obtiiining  litiLween  the  contents  of 
two  concepts,  inferences  and  conclusions  npjK^ared  to  be  ojverations 
of  reckoning,  performed  with  given  magnitudes.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  c^>ntptet«  carrying  through  of  the  principle  of  the  terminis* 
tic  logic,  as  it  was  formulated  by  Occam  (cf.  above,  p.  341f),  ilobbes 
(p.  4{U),  and  Condillac  (p.  478).  The  new  analysis  ut  logical  cal- 
ouUis  has  spread  since  tlie  time  of  Hamilton,  and  become  a  hrotul 
field  for  the  iutelleetnal  gymnastics  of  fruitless  subtlety  and  ingenu- 
ity, Kor  it  is  evident  that  stieh  a  logic  prooeeils  from  only  a  single 
one  among  the  numerous  relations  which  are  jMssible  iK-tween  con- 
cepts and  form  the  objec^t  of  judgments.  Moreover,  the  relation  in 
question  is  one  of  the  least  im[>ortant;  the  most  valuable  relations 
of  lo^poal  thought  are  pre<>isely  those  which  fall  outside  this  kind  of 
analysis.  Hul  the  mathematical  exactness  with  which  this  logic  has 
seemtnl  to  develop  its  code  of  nden  has  enlisted  in  its  Itehalf  a  series 
of  rigorous  investigators,  and  that  not  merely  in  Kngland.  They 
have,  hftwever,  overlookeil  the  fact  that  the  living,  actual  thought 
of  man  knows  nothing  of  this  whole  formal  apparatus,  so  neatly 
elaborated. 

fi.  In  the  debates  over  these  questions  in  France  and  Kngland  tlie 
religions  or  thpolrxficui  interest  in  the  conception  of  the  au/jirf««cc  ttf 
the  aoul  is  naturally  always  a  fai'tor:  the  same  interest  stood  in  the 
foreground  in  the  very  violent  controversies  which  led  in  <iermany 
to  ilip  di.ssniution  of  the  Hegelian  school.  They  tnmed  essentially 
al>out  the  fH'rufmalittf  of  Ootl  and  the  immortaHl^  of  the  goul.  Hegel> 
ianisni  v*n\\i\  not  continue  as  "Prussian  state-philosophy"  unless  it 
maintained  the  "identity  of  philosophy  with  religion."     The  am- 
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blg^uous  mode  of  expi-e^aiuu  uf  Ibe  uiiuter,  wlio  bad  no  direct  tnterv^t 
in  these  questious,  euvcloped  as  it  waa  in  tlie  dialectical  formalisut, 
favoured  tills  contest  as  to  tlie  urtbuduxy  ut  liis  teacbiug.  in  fu't, 
the  ao-L'ullud  "right  wiuk"  ut"  tlio  acInjoJ,  U>  which  pt-uuitiieul 
theoh)b'iana  like  Galler,  Gf)8ebel,  and  Iliiiricbs  belonged,  tried  tn 
keep  UiiH  tirthodyxy  ;  but  whib!  it  i>in-bai>8  might  remaiu  duuUful 
how  far  the  "  comiiig-to-itself  of  the  Itlea  "  was  to  be  interpreted  as 
the  ])L!r.s(>uitIity  of  God,  it  bectuiie  clear,  oii  the  other  side,  that  tntiw 
system  of  p4;ipetual  Beeoming  and  of  tJie  dialectical  passing  ovw 
of  all  fnrma  into  one  imotber,  the  finite  personality  could  warwijf 
raise  a  jilaiisiiile  tdaiin  tf)  the  character  of  a  *' 8ulMitnn<»"  and  W 
immortality  iu  the  religious  sense. 

Tbiij  motive  forced  some  pliilosophers  out  of  the  Hegelian  school 
to  a  ^'  thristic."  view  of  the  world,  whi<di,  like  tliat  of  Maine  de  Birtn, 
bad  for  its  centre  the  conception  of  pi^rtumixlHy^  and  with  regard  tu 
finite  personalities  inclined  to  the  Leibnizian  Monadology.  Tb« 
younger  Fkhie  termed  those  mental  or  spiritual  realitioa  tV/jom'd'ww 
[prime-positions].  The  most  important  carrying-out  of  th«  thought 
of  this  group  wiis  the  pliilusopbical  system  of  Cbr.  Wtuuw,  jn  which  ■ 
the  conception  uf  the  possible  is  pluced  (lnt^->logically  above  that  uf  ™ 
Hein.t{,  to  the  cud  of  dcrivhi^  all  Boiug  from  freedom,  as  the  aelf* 
production  of  [lei-sonality  (Fichte). 

In  the  relation  between  the  possible  and  the  actual,  we  hare  ben 
rt'lwatcd  thu  antithesis  set  up  by  ]-<ciljiiiz,  between  the  o^riUt  Mtt' 
nellfn,  and  the  MrttH  dr  fait,  and  likewise  the  problems  which  Kanl^ 
brought  together  in  tlit?  conception  of  the  "  spccitiuation  of  Nature'*™ 
{of.   above,  p.  5(>(i).     VV^itbin  the  ''possibilities"  wbiob  cannot  bs 
thonglit  away,  thi'  antmil  is  always  nltimately  such  that  it  might  h«. 
conceivably  otherwise;   i.r.  it  is  not  to  be  tleduued,  it  must  lie 
gardinl  as  given  thnmglt  freedom.     Law  and  faet  eiuincit  be  redui 
to  each  otber. 

{Carrying  out  thin   view  in  a  more  |>sy(?hological  uumner,  Ul 
regarded  the  self  as  the  prcsu])po8itiuu  for  the  distingtusbiug  acti 
ity,  with  which  be  ideniiiied  all  cuiisciousncss,  and  nut  of  which  hi 
develciped  Ids  lo;^ic:vl,  :is  well  as  Ins  ptiyc^K^loyI<•al,  liieory. 

W.   The  orthodoxy,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  was  gro- 
ing  in  power  and  prt^tonsion^  was  attacked  by  the  counter-party  with 
the  wt>apon9  of  lle.'jt'liiinisni,  and  in  this  contest  Uuge   serveit  as 
leader  in  public  HUjtpnrl  of  both  rcligiuu.H  and  |HtUticaJ  liberalisii 
How  pantbcistically  anil  .Spinoziatirally  the  idealifltio  system  w 
apprehended  by  this  wing  is  Iwst  scf^n  from  Fotifrinu-liK  Thrtmjttt» 
Deaih  ami  Immortnlit;/,  where  the  divine  inliiiitnde  is  praist^d  as  the 
ultimate  ground  of  man's  life,  and  man's  disappearance  in  the 
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as  the  true  immortality  and  bicssednesd.  From  this  ideal  pantheism 
FeutTbach  then  rapidly  advanced  to  the  must  radical  changes  of  bis 
doctrine.  He  felt  that  the  panlogistic  system  euuld  nut  ex|ilain 
the  individual  things  of  Nature :  though  He^l  had  called  Katuro 
tlie  realm  of  the  aecidental  or  contiugeut,  whieh  is  incapable  of 
ke<»ping  the  conception  pure.  This  inability,  thought  Feuerbach. 
inheres  rather  in  the  conception  which  man  makes  to  himself  of 
things :  the  general  conceptions  in  which  philosophy  thinks  are  no 
doubt  incapable  of  understanding  the  real  nature  of  tlte  individual 
thing.  Therefore  Fcucrl>ach  now  invert*  the  Hegelian  system,  and 
the  result  is  a  nominaliatic  materialism.  The  actual  reality  is  the 
individual  known  to  the  senses;  everything  universal}  everything 
mental  or  spiritual,  is  but  an  illusion  of  the  individual.  Mind  or 
8]iirit  is  "  Nature  in  its  otherness."  In  this  way  Feuerbach  gives 
his  purely  UHthitjjmltMfii'al  exjt}amVhn  of  rfHtjiou.  Man  regards  his 
own  generic  nature  —  what  he  wishes  to  l>e  himself  —  as  God. 

This  "theory  of  the  wish,"  is  to  free  humanity  from  all  suitersti- 
tion  and  its  evil  consequences,  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  theory 
of  Kpicurus  (cf.  above,  p.  188).  The  epistemology  of  this  "philoso- 
phy of  the  future  "  can  be  only  sensualism;  its  ethics  only  euda;- 
nionism;  the  impulse  to  happiness  is  the  principle  of  monils,  and 
the  synipathetio  parti ciiuition  in  the  happiness  of  another  is  the 
fundamental  tftliical  feeling. 

After  materialism  hail  shown  so  illustrious  a  metaphysical  pedi- 
gree, others  employed  for  its  advantage  the  anthropological  mode  of 
argument  which  had  been  in  use  in  Fi-ench  literature  since  Jjaniettrie, 
and  which  seemed  to  become  still  stronger  through  the  progress  of 
physiology.  Feuerlmch  had  taught:  man  is  what  he  eats  (tM  itxu  er 
iatt)  !  And  so  once  more  the  dependence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body 
wftB  interpreted  as  a  niatvrialising  of  the  psychii^l  activity  ;  thinking 
and  willing  wore  to  be  reganled  as  secretions  of  the  brain,  similai-  to 
the  8Ct:-retiuns  of  other  organs.  A  com|}anion  for  this  theory  appeared 
in  the  gtiise  of  a  purely  sensualistic  theory  of  knowledge,  as  it  was 
develojied  by  ('zollio  independently  of  metaphysical  assumptions; 
although  at  a  later  time  ('zolbe  himself  reached  a  view  of  the  world 
which  bordered  closely  upon  materialism.  For,  since  he  regarded 
knnwlt^lge  as  a  copy  of  the  actual,  hp  cnme  ultimately  to  ascribe  to 
idnus  themselves  spatial  exti^nsion,  and,  in  general,  to  regard  space 
as  the  supporter  of  all  attributes,  giving  it  the  place  of  Spinoza's 
substance. 

So  the  materialistic  mode  of  thought  began  to  spread  in  Germany 
also,  among  physicians  and  natural  scientists,  and  this  condition  of 
affairs  came  to  light  at  the  convention  of  natural  scientists  at  Got- 
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tiiigen  in  1854.  The  contrmliction  between  the  inferencos  of  natunl 
science  and  the  "  needs  of  the  heart"  {Qemiith)  b>ecame  the  theme uf 
a  controversy  whiuh  was  coutinued  in  writing  alao,  in  which  Carl 
VfHjt  championed  the  absoUite  aovereii^nty  of  tlie  tueehauical  viewuf 
the  world,  white  Rndulph  Waijuer^  on  the  euutrary,  prufesj>ed  to  gain 
at  the  bounds  of  human  kuuwled^'e  the  possibility  for  a  faith  that 
rescued  tlie  suiil  and  its  imnioilality.  This  effort,*  which  witli 
extreme  unaptness  was  termiid  "  b*>ok-keepiag  by  double  entry/' liai 
aubsef[ueuily  its  chief  effect  in  creating  amonK  natural  scientists  who 
saw  through  the  one-sidedness  of  iriateriahani,  but  could  nut  befrieuil 
the  teleology  of  idealism,  a  growing  inclinatiuu  toward  A'a»/,  iato 
whoBB  thin','-in-itaelf  thoy  thought  the  needs  of  tJie  heart  and  ««l 
mijfht  be  permitted  to  make  their  eseaiie.  \Vlien,  then,  in  liJtfO, 
Kuno  Fischer's  liiilliant  exposition  of  the  critical  philuaophy  ft|»- 
peai'ed,  then  be^au  the  "return  to  Kaut"  which  was  afterwxnlf 
destined  to  deffenorate  into  literary-historical  micrology.  To  the 
natural-science  temper,  out  of  which  it  arose,  Albert  Lauge's  Uittof^ 
a/  Miiteritdisnt  gave  expression. 

Many  misunderstamlings,  to  be  sare,  accom|ianied  this  move- 
ment  whtm  even  ^'reat  natural  soit-ntists  like  Helmholtz' cimfuaed 
tran.sceudeiital  idealism  with  Locke's  theory  of  signs  and  doctrim 
of  primary  and  secondary  f^ualities.  Another  misunderstan 
ajjpeared  Boiiiuwhat  later,  when  a  conspicuous  school  uf  theology,[| 
under  the  leailerahip  of  Ritsohl,  adopted  the  doctriue  of  the  "thingij 
in-itself,"  in  a  form  analogous  to  the  [losition  of  English  agnostici 

The  phito»c>i)hicaI  revival  of  Kautiauisni,  which  has  ]M<>mif 
the  second  half  of  the  century^  t>»[»ecially  since  Otto  Ltebmanu' 
impressive   Ixxik,  Kant  and  the  KpUjones  (IBG.'J),  presents  a 
variety  nf  views,  in  which  we  find  rejieated  all  shades  of  the  oppoi* 
ing  interpretations  whieh  Kant's  theory  met  at  its  first  apfieanuiee. 
The  empirical  and  the  rationalistic  conceptions  of  knowledi^  ani 
experience  have  come  again  into  conflict,  and  their  historical,  as  wi 
as  their  systematic,  axljustment  has  been  the  ultimate  pround  of  t' 
prai^matift  necessity  whifli  has  hroutjht  about  prndnally  a  return  to 
Fichte.     TfMlay  there  is  oiine   mnre  an   idealistic  metaphysics  in 
process  of  formation,  as  the  chief  representative  of  which  we  may 
reganl  Hudolf  Kueken.  ] 


I 


^  It  Is  not  without  iulerest  to  note  the  fact  tlint  this  motif  wnii  not  far  removal 
from  the  French  iiiiitiTlalLHts.  Of  C'ulmnis  mml  of  Ilrnnssais  wc  hnv^  Pxpri'MuncM, 
lUAile  at  the  cIchw  o(  Uielr  life,  which  aro  in  this  iipirit,  and  weu  of  a  rajriUw 
tendency. 

*  Cf.  H.  Hplmhollz,  PhytUAogisrht  Optik,  25,  and,  especially.  The  FiacU  flf 
FereeptfoH  (Berlin,  1879). 
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But  in  all  these  forms,  this  Xeo-Kaiitian  raovement,  with  ita 
r  earnest  work  upon  the  prublem  uf  kmiwltnlge,  hiu  hud  the  result  of 
rendering  the  superficial  meUipIiygtcs  of  uiuteriulitim  evidently  inad- 
equate and  impossible,  and  licnee  has  leil  to  its  rejection.  Even 
where  Kant's  doctrine  was  given  an  entirely  empiiical,  and  indeed 
positivit>tic  turn,  ur  even  in  tlie  fanUuliv  reasonings  of  go-called 
"sulipsisui,"  the  thought  of  regarding  ttousciuusness  as  an  at^cessory 
fuuetion  of  xnatter  waa  rejeettid  as  jui  absurdity.  Rather  we  find 
the  opposite  uue-sidud  view  that  primary  reality  is  to  l>e  ascribed 
only  to  inner  perception,  in  contrast  with  outer  poreeption. 

Materialism  was  thus  overeomo  in  science;  it  lives  in  popular  expo- 
sitions, such  as  iiiU'Uner's  "Porce  and  Matter*'  {_KraJl  uitrf  ^toff),  or 
in  the  more  refined  form  of  Strauss's  ''  Old  and  New  Faith  "  *  {AUer 
uud  neuer  Gtauhe);  it  Jives  on  ahio  as  theory  of  life  in  just  those 
circles  which  love  to  enjoy  the  '^reRults  of  sciene*  "  from  the  most 
agreeable  hand.  For  t-lils  sn|)erfi<Mal  c\dture,  materialism  has  found 
its  character  bit  ie  exposition  in  Haeckel's  works  and  his  so-called 
"monism." 

For  psycliology  as  science,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
nounce the  conception  of  a  soul-substance  fur  the  basis  as  well  as 
for  the  gL*al  of  its  investigation,  and  as  a  science  of  the  laws  of  the 
jisychical  life  to  build  only  upon  inner  or  outer  experience.  So  we 
came  by  our  '•  psychology  without  a  soul,"  which  is  free  from  all 
metaphysical  assumptions  —  or  means  to  be. 

7.  A  dwi»er  i-econciliation  of  the  above  antitheses  was  given  by 
£>o/M  from  the  fundanifiitai  thoughts  of  German  idtfalism.  The 
vital  and  formative  activity  which  oonatitute-s  the  spiritual  essence 
of  all  thiM  real  world  has  as  its  end,  the  good.  The  mechanism 
of  nature  is  the  regular  form  in  which  this  activity  works  in  the 
realisation  of  iU  end.  Natural  science  has  doubtless  no  other  prin* 
ciple  than  that  of  the  mechanical,  causal  connection, and  tliis  principle 
is  held  toap]ily  toorganisiiiKulso;  but  the  beginnings  of  metaphysics, 
like  those  of  logic,  lie  only  in  ethics.  In  carr>'ing  out  this  teleolutjkal 
id^tlistrii  motift  from  all  the  great  systems  of  German  philosophy 
aooord  to  a  new,  harmonious  work;  every  individual  real  entity  Iws 
its  essential  nature  only  in  the  living  relations  in  which  it  stands  to 
other  real  entities;  and  these  relations  which  tionstitute  the  con- 
nect/'d  whole  of  the  universe  are  possible  only  if  all  tliat  is,  is 
grounded  as  a  partial  reality  in  a  substantial  unity,  and  if  thus  aJl 


1  The  evidence  of  drwent  from  the  Itecellan  itlalectJc  is  seen  abm  in  Uik,  the 
moRt  In^i-nitiufi  Tonn  wliich  nuiUTlaliJim  mn  tJnd, —  I..  Kiiapp'«  H^rktaphiUtMt- 

pA/^  (1867)  iiiit-lit  |»rlitiiis  N-  rla**.'fl  with  it,  —  for  nllliigher  form*  o(  mental 
life  an  u^ated  as  xXxv  Btrlvlng  uf  uature  lu  go  beyond  beraelf. 
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that  takes  place  between  individuals  is  to  be  apprehended  as  pi 
poseful  realijiation  of  a  common  life  goal.  By  the  powerful 
versality  with  which  he  mastered  the  material  of  facts  and  the  fonai 
of  scientitie  claboratinn  in  all  the  spet^Jal  disci]>lines  Lotw  w« 
specially  fitted  tu  carry  out  fully  this  fundamental  metaphysial 
thouf^ht,  and  in  tlu»  respect,  also.  hi»  pei-.suuality  as  well  as  what 
tanght,  joins  worthily  on  to  the  preceding  epoch.  Ilia  own  attitui 
is  best  chaiacterised  by  its  conception  of  knowledge  aa  a  vital  atA 
purposive  inteiraction  between  the  soul  and  the  other  "  subetanoefl.* 
The  "reaction"  of  the  soul  is  combined  with  the  excitation  whi" 
proceeds  from  "  tilings,"  On  tlie  one  aide,  the  soul  develops  it-s  own 
nature  in  the  forms  of  pei-ception,  and  in  the  general  truths  which 
come  to  consciousness  with  immediate  clearness  and  evidence  on  tin 
occasion  of  the  stinnilns  from  things;  un  tlie other  hand,  the  partia- 
pation  of  the  subject  makes  the  world  of  ideas  a  pbenomoual  apijeju^ 
ance.  But  thi.s  appearance  or  phenomenal  manifestation,  as  tbfl 
purp<»ive  inner  life,  is  by  no  means  mere  illusion.  It  is  rather* 
realm  of  worths  or  vahios,  in  which  the  good  is  realising  itself.  Tbft 
coming  to  actual  reality  of  this  world  of  consciousness  ia  the  m< 
important  result  of  the  interaction  of  substances.  It  is  the  uiti' 
mate  and  tniest  meaning  of  the  world -jtrocess.  From  these  fumbe 
mental  thoughts,  Lotze,  in  his  Logic,  has  conceived  the  series  of 
forms  of  thought  as  a  systematic  whole,  which  develops  out  of  tin 
problems  or  t-asks  of  thinking.  In  his  ^feta}^hl/.v'rJ^^  be  has  develo 
and  defined  Ins  view  of  the  worli!  with  Hneness  and  auutenesnin  hii 
treatment  of  conceptions,  ami  with  most  carefid  considuratioa  in  all 
directions.  The  view  is  that  of  teleological  idealism.  The  third 
pai-t  of  the  system,  the  ethics,  has  unfortimately  not  been  complel 
in  this  more  rigorous  form.  As  a  substitute,  we  have  tiie  wm 
ttons  of  the  philosopher  and  hi.i  nmture  comprehension  of  life 
history  presented  in  the  fine  and  thoughtful  exjHisitiuns  of  the 
Microcosmus. 

8.   Another  way  of  escajw  from  the  difficulties  of   the  natural* 
science  treatment  of  the  pwychical  life  was  chosen  by  Ft^-hnt^r. 
would  look  ujion  Ixnly  and  soul  as  tlie  modes  of  pheuunienal  m 
festation  — '  completely  separated  and  different  in  kind,  but  in  com 
correspondence  with  each  other  —  of  one  and   the  same  unk 
reality;   and  fallows  out  this  thought  in  the  directiou,  that  evi 
physical  connection  has  a  mental  series  or  system  of  conne<:t;i 
corresponding  to  it,  although  the  latter  are  known  tJirougli  p«ri 
tion  only  in  the  case  of  our  o^vn  selves.     As  the  sensations  whi 
correspond  to  the  excitation  of  ]>articular  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, present  themselves  as  surface  waves  in  the  total  wave  of  onr 
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individual  consciousneas,  so  we  may  conceive  that  the  conscioiisnesa 
of  a  single  person  is  in  turn  but  tlie  surface  wave  of  a  more  general 
couBGiousnesg^  —  say  that  of  the  planetary  mind:  and  if  we  continue 
this  line,  we  come  ultimately  to  the  assumption  of  a  tmiversal  totai- 
vuHacwnxneas  in  God,  to  which  the  universal  causal  connection  of  the 
atoms  correapcmds.  Moreover,  according  to  Fechnpr,  the  connection 
of  inner  and  outer  experience  in  our  consciousness  makes  it  possible 
to  investigate  the  laws  of  this  corresixiiidence.  The  science  of  this 
is  jiitf/iiif}-ji/itiitirji.  It  is  the  first  pi-oblem  of  this  science  to  find  out 
methofin  for  vwaittring  pi^hical  qutiniUies,  m  order  to  obtain  laws 
that  may  l)e  formulated  mathematically.  Feiihner  brinps  forward 
principally  the  iMthntl  of  juttt  jtenrittiMe  (lijlerHttces,  which  defines 
as  the  unit  of  mass  the  smallest  difference  that  is  still  perceptible 
between  intensities  of  sensation,  and  asRumcs  this  to  be  equal 
«ver}' where  and  in  all  cases. 

On  the  Ihosis  of  this  ajisumption,  which  U>  be  sure  is  quite  arbi- 
trary;, it  seemtid  possible  to  give  a  matht'^matical  formulation  to  the 
so-called  "  Welwr-Fechner  law."  This  was  stated  as  follows :  The 
intensities  of  different  sensations  am  to  each  other  as  the  logarithms 
of  the  intensities  of  their  stimuli.  The  hope  was  thus  awakened 
by  Fttohner  that  through  the  indirect  measurement  of  psyohioal 
magnitudes  a  mathematical  statement  could  be  given  by  scientifio 
methods  for  the  psycho-physical,  pi'rhaps  even  for  the  psychological 
laws,  and  in  spite  of  the  numerous  and  serious  objections  which  it 
encoimtered,  riiis  ho|)e  has  hail  great  success  in  promoting  experi- 
mental study  during  the  past  de<:a<les  in  many  laboratories  estab- 
lished for  this  pur^HJse.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  outcome  for 
a  new  and  deeper  comprehension  of  the  mental  life  has  kept  pace 
with  the  activity  of  tiX[>erinientation.' 

The  revival  of  the  Spinozistic  parallelism  has  likewise  met  greater 
and  greater  difficulties.  With  Fcchner  it  was  dogmatically  intended 
since  he  claimt.-d  complete  metaphysical  reality  for  the  contents  of 
sense-perception.  He  called  this  view  the  "day  view,"  and  set  it 
over  against  the  **  night  view  "  of  the  pheuomenalism  which  is  fonnd 
ID  natural  science  and  philosophy.  Others,  ou  the  contrary,  eoo- 
oeivwl  the  [larallelism  in  a  more  critical  fashion,  assuming  that 
mind  and  body,  witii  all  Uieir  states  and  activities,  are  only  the 
different  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  real  unity.  But  aa 
a  result  of  the  vigorous  discussions  which  this  question  has  awak- 


1  With  reference*  to  coitlmveraii^fi  nixHi  lhit»  jminui.  It  In  Hlmpleiit  b>  ref^r  to 
PechDi'r  liiuiself,  Jievhiott  ttrr  Jlnuftfiunklr  f/rr  Pin/rhop/ipitik  (l^lp«.  IWa). 
In  vidiiioti  wo  mikv  n-fur  Piipi'cially  to  H.  MUiiKierberi;,  I'fber  AM/j/ttbtu  und 
MflhitUrn  der  /VyfAoJoyie  (Lelps.  1801)  IPn^tJiuUfju^  lUOO]. 
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ened/  it  has  become  iiicreasiiigly  evident  tliat  such  a  parallelism  is 
untenable  in  aiiy  form. 

This  ia  seen  in  the  case  of  the  investigfitor  who  has  been  most 
active  in  the  extension  of  psjuhopbysical  study,  Wilhelm  Wuiiilt. 
He  has  gone  oii  in  the  development  of  his  thought  from  a  "  Physio- 
logical Fa^'chology "  to  a  "System  of  I'liilosojihy."  This  latter 
work  re^jarda  the  world  as  au  interconnected  whole  of  active  indi- 
viiiuaUtiej*  which  arc  to  he  onnccivad  in  terma  of  iriU.  Wtindt  omj'loYs 
in  his  metaphysics  the  conception  of  activity  without  a  subetiatr, 
which  we  have  met  in  Fichte  and  Fortlage,  and  limits  the  applioj 
tion  of  the  conception  of  su1)atancc  to  the  tlicoriesof  natural  sciencft 
The  interaction  between  the  activities  of  these  wills  produces  i) 
organic  beings  higlier  luiitiea  of  will,  and  at  tlie  same  time,  rarions! 
stages  of  ceintral  consciousncsa;  but  the  idea  of  an  absolute  world- 
will  and  world-cuiisciuu»uesS;f  which  arises  from  these  preniise*  in 
accordance  with  a  regulative  principle  of  our  thought,  Ilea  beyoml 
the  Iwunds  of  the  cajiacity  of  luiinan  knowledge. 

9.   VoUinturisni  has  tlnis  grown  stronger  and  stronger,  espectnllf' 
in   its  more  general    interpretation,  and  has   cotnl>ate<l  the  JotfJ* 
Icctnaltsm  wln(!li  wiis  regarded  as  a  tyincal   fejitnre   in  the  most 
brilliant  jicriod  of  Oernum  neo-huni:iiii.sni.     As  a  result  of  tliis  run- 
flict  we  find  emerging  the  same  problem  as  to  the  relative  pri 
of  the  will  or  the  intellect  whicli  oociipted  so  vigorously  the  dii 
lectical  acuteness  of  the  scholastics  (cf.  alx>ve,  §  26).     That  thi 
problem  actually  arose  from   the  antagonistic  development  witliii 
the  system  of  idealism  was  seen  moat  clearly  by  Ednard  vvn  lli 
maun.     His  "Philosophy  of   the  ITnconscious"  proceeds  from 
syntliesis  of   Hegel,  on  the  one  hatid,  with  Schoi^nhaucr  and  the 
later  thought  of  Schclling,  on  the  other.     Its  purpose  was  to  bri 
together  once  more  the  i-ational  and  irrational  lines  of  ideitlis: 
Haftmann  attemjits  by  this  means  to  ascribe  to  tlie  one  World-Spi 
both  will  and  idea  (the  ]ogic-al  element),  as  co<>rdi»at4^^  and  int 
related  attributes.    In  calling  the  absolute  spirit  the  **TTnconsciou8,' 
Hartmann  attributes  to  the  concept  af  consciousness  an  nrnbigui 
like  that  which  Schopenhauer  ascril)C<l  to  the  will ;  for  the  acttvitii 
of  the  "Unconscious"  are  functions  of  will  jmd  ideation  which 
indeed  not  given  in  any  empirical  consciousness,  but  yet  presu] 
some  oLlicr  ccniscionsnoss  if  we  are  to  think  of  thenk  at  ull. 


1 


•  A  critical  survey  of  tlio  lltemturo  on  tlw  queaiiuu  is  (iivcu  by  E.  BQa_ 
the  rhiliia.  At'huiuUutt^vn  zur  .St'ifie'trt^n  70.  tifUttrtnUvj  (TUl'iiiKfU,  IHOO). 
aUo  csjM'cially  tJiu  Invt-siipitittii  by  II.  Kickvit  in  tlm  wwm-  vnlmue.    [C'f.  alno  I 
art^  l)y  Krlianlr,  Hitsse,  Paulsen,  Ki^niir,  mid  WpiitHclicr,  in  £riitirhr.  f.  I'hila 
VuU.  11I-117,  and  A.  K.  Hogens,  in  Unit,  of  Chiengo  Vont.  in  I'hil.,  "ie»9.] 
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higher  cousciousuess,  which  is  called.  Uuconsoious,  and  is  to  form  the 
ooinmon  ground  of  life  iu  alt  conscious  individuals,  Uartmatiu  stieks 
to  exhibit  us  tlio  active  essence  in  all  processes  of  Che  natural  and 
psyehicikl  life;  it  takes  the  place  of  Schu[>enhauer*u  and  SchelUng*a 
Will  in  Naturo,  and  likewise  of  the  vital  force  of  former  physi- 
ologj*  and  the  "Eutelechies  "  of  the  System  of  Development  The 
Unconscious  unfolds  itself  above  all  in  the  teleological  intur-rela- 
tions  of  orj^T'inifi  life,.  In  this  respect  Ifartmaun  has  uontruverted 
materialism  very  efficiently,  since  his  theory  everywhere  points  to 
the  unitary  mental  or  spiritual  gn>uiid  of  things.  To  this  end  he 
employed  a  wealth  of  knowledge  iu  the  fields  of  natuml  science, 
and  that  too  in  the  most  foHunate  manner,  although  it  was  an  illu* 
Bion  to  suppose  that  he  was  winning  his  "  speculative  results  by  the 
inductive  methoils  of  natural  sfience."  At  all  events,  the  internet 
which  he  borrowed  from  tlio  natural  sciences  iu  eumbinatiou  with 
an  attractive  and  sometimes  brilliant  exposition,  contributed  much 
to  the  extraordinary,  though  transient,  success  of  the  "  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious  " ;  its  greatast  attnictiveness  lay  in  the  U'eatment 
of  iiessiniisni  (ef.  below,  S  4G),  and  along  this  line  it  was  followed 
by  a  train  of  popular  philosophical  literature  which  was  for  the 
most  part  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Hartniann  himself  made  extensive  historical  studies,  aud  with 
their  aid  extended  his  fundamental  metaphysical  thoughts  to  the 
fields  of  ethics,  ssthetics,  and  philosophy  of  religion;  then  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  work  out  a  rigoi-ous  dialectic  system  in  his  Tfteoiy  of  the 
CcUftforim.  Tliis  is  the  most  systematic  work  of  a  constructive  char- 
acter in  the  field  of  abstract  concepts  whicli  has  api^eared  during 
the  last  decades  in  Germany,  —  ft  work  which  has  been  supplemented 
by  a  historical  and  critical  iMisis  in  his  Ifitftory  of  Metapftt/.fic».* 

The  Tfifory  of  the  Catfigoriea.  which  is  no  doubt  Hartmann's  main 
work  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  seeks  to  gain  a  common  formal 
basis  for  the  disciplines  of  philosophy  by  tracing  all  tlie  relating 
principles  employed  by  the  intellect,  whether  iu  i>erception  or  ia 
reflection,  through  the  subjective  ideal  field  of  the  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, the  ohjeetive  real  Held  of  the  pliilosophy  of  nature,  and  the 
mctaphysiiral  realm.  In  the  fineness  of  its  dialectical  references, 
and  in  the  wealth  of  interesting  outlooks  upon  tlio  fields  of  reality, 
it  presents  a  unique  counterpart  to  llegcVs  Logic  As  Hegel  dovel* 
oped  dialeetically  the  whole  jtrocesa  iu  whirh  the  Idea  changes  over 
into  Katui-e,  iu  whieh  the  concept  leaves  itself  and  becomua  "other,'' 
BO  Hartmann  shows,  in  the  case  of  every  category,  the  transformar 


>  aetcMchU  tUrr  Metnph^ttk  (3  purtii.  Utps.  IHOft-IOOO). 
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tion  which  the  "logical"  exi*eiieuces  by  its  relation  to  the  "non- 
logiual'' element  of  reality,  which  arises  fmm  the  Will.     Here,  too, i 
the  world  appears  as  divided  within  itself,  as  the  conflict  of  Keasoaj 
against  will. 

§  45.   Nature  and  History. 

The  dualism  of  the  Kantian  Weltaiofchaming  is  reflected  in  tha] 
science  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  ijcculiar  ttmsion  in  the  ivia* 
tion  betwueii  tfcivnce  of  Nature  and  science  of  mind.  At  no  earlier 
time  has  this  antithesis  been  so  current  as  res])ects  both  material 
and  methods,  as  in  ours;  and  from  this  circiunstanL-e  a  nutaher  ut 
promising  new  shiftings  have  arisen.  If  from  the  domain  of  luental 
science  we  take,  as  has  been  sliown,  the  contested  province  of  psychol- 
ogy, we  then  liavn  remainiuy  over  iigainst  *'  Nature,"  what  (wrns 
sponds  still  more  to  Kantian  thonj<ht —  the  aociaJ  life  and  its  hintorical 
devflojniifnt  in  its  full  extent  iu  all  directions.  The  thinking  of 
natural  stnenre,  pressint^  forward  in  its  vigorons  career  of  anuRX- 
alion,  from  the  natin-e  of  the  case  easily  found  points  iu  the  social 
phenomena  as  it  had  previously  fcuind  iu  the  psychological,  where  it 
wight  set  the  levers  of  its  mode  of  consideration,  so  that  a  struggle 
became  necessary  upon  this  field,  similar  to  that  which  had  t^eo 
platie  on  account  of  the  soul ;  and  thus  the  earlier  antithesis  cidmi- 1 
nated  in  that  Iwtweeu  natunU  nvience  ami  hintoriad  wience. 

1.    The  first  form  in  which  the  struggle  between  the  natural  scieuc* 
and  the  historical  WdtmnttJiuninif/  was  fought  out»  was  the  stu^-fAsfitl 
opposing  of  the  Revolution  I'liilosophy  by  the  French  TrddititJtuiUfiat. 
After  St.  Martin  and  do  Maistro  had  set  forth  the  Revolution  aa  th«| 
judgment  of  God  upon  uidu^lieving  mankind,  de  BotuUd  procectk-d  ta\ 
oppose  to  the  social  theories  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  he  toal 
held  responsible  for  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  tiieory  of  j 
the  clerical-legitimist  Restoration.     Unschotjied  in  abstract  tlioughuJ 
a  dilettante,  especially  in  his  predilection  for  etymology,  he  was  in-I 
fluential  b}'  the  warmth  of  his  presentation  and  by  the  weight  of  the! 
principle  which  he  defendciL     It  was  the  mistake  of  the  Knlight<>n<j 
uient,  he  taught,  to  sup])ose  that  the  reason  could  from  its  own  nvj 
sources  find  out  tnitli  and  oriinnise  sixriety.  and  to  leave  to  the  likinn 
of  individuals  tlie  shajung  of  their  social  life.  Kut  in  tnith  all  iutelle 
tual  and  spiritual  life  of  man  is  a  product  of  hiittoriml  tradition,     Fo( 
it  is  rooted  in  iaitffutut^,     Languiigc,  however  (and  just  here  (*ondil- 
lacism  is  most  vigorously  opposed),  was  given  n)an  by  God  as  the  first 
revelation;  the  divine  "  \Vord''  is  the  source  of  all  tnith.     Human 
knowledge  is  always  only  a  participating  in  this  trutli;  it  f^rows  outj 
of  conscience,  in  which  we  make  that  which  holds  universally, 
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own.  Bnt  tlie  bearei-  of  the  tradition  of  the  divine  word  is  the 
Cfaiu'ch:  her  teaching  i»  the  God-given,  tinivtirtstd  retuton,  propagated 
on  through  the  centuries  as  the  great  tree  ou  which  all  the  genuine 
fruitd  of  human  knowledge  ripeiL  And  therefore  tliis  revelatiua  is 
the  only  possible  foundation  of  society.  The  arrogance  of  the  indi- 
vidttals  who  have  rebelled  against  this  has  found  it^  expiation  in  the 
dissolution  of  soc^iety,  and  it  is  now  in  point  to  build  society  once 
more  ui>uu  the  eternal  l>u.sis:  ihi.s  was  also  tJie  thought  which  held 
loosely  together  the  ubscure  and  strange  fancies  of  Bailancfte. 

2.  The  philosophical  factor  iu  this  church^political  theory  was, 
that  the  generic  reasfui  rialising  iUelf  in  the  liistorical  develo])inent 
of  so4^iely  was  rfXH>gnise<l  us  the  groun<l  of  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual life  of  iudividuids:  if  the  theological  views  were  distnu^tcd 
fnjm  this  Trai^litionalisni,  the  rcaili-r  found  himself  hard  by  IhtjvSs 
eoneepLion  of  the  (fhj*ft^ife  spirit.  Hence  it  was  extrcujcly  hnntor- 
oiis  when  Victor  Couahi,  whilu  adopting  German  philosophy  ou  just 
this  side,  to  a  certjiin  PxU*nt  t<H)k  fn>ni  the  L'ltra-montanes  the  cream 
of  tbi^ir  milk.  ludeeticism  also  taught  a  universal  reason,  and  wiis 
not  disinclined  to  sec  in  it  something  similar  to  the  Scottish  "com- 
mon sense,"  to  which,  however,  it  still  did  not  deny^  a  metaphysical 
basis^  fashioned  lu-cnrding  to  Schelling  and  Hegel.  When,  there- 
fore,  iMmennais,  who  at  the  l>eginniug  had  been  a  traditionalist  and 
had  then  passc<l  through  the  school  of  the  German  philosophy^,  tretatcd 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas  in  his  EstfuUae  cTunc  Philomphie,  he  could  fully 
retain  the  above  theory  of  the  conscience,  bo  far  as  its  real  content 
was  concerned. 

Quite  another  form  was  assumed  by  the  doctrine  of  Objective 
Spirit,  where  it  was  ai>prehended  }iui-ely  psychiilogle-ally  and  empiri- 
cally.  In  the  mental  life  of  the  individual,  numerous  processes  go 
on,  which  rest  solely  u[>on  the  fact  that  the  individual  never  exists 
at  all  exc**pt  as  meml)er  of  a  psycliical  intert^onnectod  whole.  This 
interacting  and  overrea<.'hing  life,  into  which  each  one  grows,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  ho  is  what  he  is,  evinces  itself  not  by  conformity 
to  natural  laws,  as  do  the  general  forms  of  the  psychical  processes: 
it  is  rather  of  a  historical  character,  and  the  general  mind  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  individual  life  expresses  itself  objectively  in  language, 
in  customs  and  morals,  and  in  public  institutions.  Individual  psy- 
chology mnst  bo  broadened  to  a  mtcini  pstfchtltHjjf  by  a  study  of  these. 
This  principle  has  been  proptmntled  by  Luizurun  and  Stfiuthnl,  and 
the  eminently  historii^l  character  which  this  mnst  have  when  car- 
ried out  they  have  indicated  by  the  otherwise  less  fortunate  name 
of  Volkerpsyi'htii'Hiu'  [Folk  or  Comparative  Psychology]. 

3.  One  must  take  into  account  the  luudamental  social  thought  of 
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Traditionalism  to  understand  the  religious  colottrinf^  which  U  chxf-  J 
acteristic  of  French  aockUisin  since  iSt.  Himon,  in  coutrnst  ^th  the 
social-puliticiil  Lheuries  uf  the   last  century.     St.    Simon's  theory, 
however,  stands  not  only  under  the  pi-essure  of  the  religious  xml 
which  was  growing  to  become  a  new  sncial  and  political  jifjwer,  butS 
also  iu  lively  relations  to  German  philoaopiiy,  and  indeed  to  its  ^ 
dialectic.     AU  this  passed  over  to  Ms  disciple,  Auguste  Oomlt, 
whose  thought  passed  through   aJi    extremely   peculiar   coarse  uf 
development. 

He  aims  at  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  complete  reform  of  huioaii 
society.     He,  too,  regards  it  as  an  evident  conclusion  that  with  lbs 
Uevotution,  the  Enlightenment,  which  was  its  cause,  has  becotw 
bankrupt.     Like  the  Traditionalists,  hi'  fixes  tlie  re8]Kjn8ibiIity  for 
thi^  upon  the  iudejieudencie  of  individuals,  upon  free  iuvestigatlou 
and  autonomy  in  the  conduct  of  life.     From  these  follow  aiiiui'lif 
of  opinions  and  anairhy  of  public  life.     The  SiUvation  vf  society  il 
to  be  sought  only  iu  the  douilnance  of  scieutitic  kuowledge.     We 
must  find  once  niorcT  and  along  scourer  Hnes,  that  subordination  of 
all  the  activities  of  lifo  beneath  a  universally  valid  principle  whioh 
was  approximately  attained  in  the  gi-and  but  premature  catholic  syi- 
t6m  of  the  Middle  Ages.      In  place  of  theology  we  must  set  positivt 
science,  which  tolerates  frL-odom  of  faith  as  little  as  tlieology  toIe^ 
ated  it  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Xliis  Kumantic  element  determined 
Comte's  theory  throughout.     It  is  shown  not  only  m  his  philoeopliy 
of  history  by  his  enthusiastic  portrayal  of  the  mediaeval  system  of 
society,  not  only  in  his  projected ''Keligiun  of  Humanity '' and  ita 
cnltus,  but  aljovc  all  iu  his  demand  for  a  concurrent  spiritual  and, 
secular  authority  for  the  new  social  order.     The  new  form  of  thi 
social  order  was  to  proceed  from  the  creative  activity  of  the  jMuvoit 
gpirituel,  and  Gomte  made  fantastic  attempts  toward  this  by  estal 
lishing  his  "  Western  Committee."     Aa  ho  thought  of  himself  as  t 
chairuiau  of  this  committee,  so  he  trusted  to  hims4'lf  tlie  establish 
ment  of  the  nnw  teaching.     Hut  tlie  positive  philosophy  ou  whi 
the  new  social  order  was  to  arise  was  nothing  other  than  the  ordi 
system  of  the  positive  sciences. 

Comte's  projected  positive  sj/stpvi  of  the  nciences  first  of  all  pushi 
Hume's  and  Oondillac's  conception  to  the  farthe^it  pmnt  Not  onl/ 
ia  human  knowledge  assigned  for  its  province  to  the  reciprocal  rrla^ 
tions  of  phenomena,  but  there  is  nothing  absolute  whatever,  th.it 
might  lie  unknown,  as  it  were,  at  the  basis  of  phenomena.  The  only 
absolute  principle  is,  that  all  is  relative.  To  talk  of  first  causes  or 
ultimate  ends  of  things  has  no  rational  spuse,  Ibit  this  relativism 
(or,  as  it  has  later  been  termed,  "correlativism  ")  is  forfeited  at  oncQ 
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U>  the  universalistic  ulaim  of  the  thinkinf^  of  mathematical  natural 
science,  when  scieace  is  assigned  the  task  of  explaining  all  thege 
relattuus  from  the  point  of  view  that  in  additioa  to  individual  facta 
we  must  discover  and  e-Ktablish  also  the  order  of  these  facts  as  they 
repeat  themselves  in  time  and  space.  This  order  we  may  call  "  gen- 
eral fa<;t,"  but  nothing  more.  Thus  positivism  seeks  by  "laws"  — 
this  is  Comtc's  usual  name  for  general  facts  —  not  to  explain  the 
particular  fai-ts,  but  only  to  establish  their  recurrence.  From  this 
IB  gup{K>scd  to  come  foresight  for  the  future,  as  the  practical  outcome 
of  science,  —  »avoir  pour  privoirj  —  although  such  foi'csight  is  quite 
unintelligible  and  unjustifiable  under  his  pi-esuppositions.  This  con- 
ce])tion  of  C<)mt*''s  has  found  assent  not  only  with  philosophers  like 
C  OOrijvft  who  appropriatwl  it  especially  for  hifl  theory  of  causality, 
but  also  to  some  degree  among  natural  scientists,  particularly  with 
the  representatives  of  meclianics,  such  as  KirrhhojfMul  Mach.  Their 
tendency  is  to  exclude  the  conception  of  efficient  agonoy  from  the 
goientitie  theory  of  nature,  and  to  reach  the  elimination  of  ''force" 
on  the  basis  of  a  mei*e  "description"  or  discovery  of  the  most  ade- 
quate "image."  This  has  been  attempted  by  il.  Hertz  in  his  /Viii- 
opteso/J/ceAuutrji.  Similar  thoughts  have  l)een  spun  out  into  the 
nnspeakably  tedious  terminologies  of  his  "  EmpirifMJriticism/'  by 
Jik-hartl  Avettarinjt,  who  has  employed  the  generalisations  of  an  ab- 
stract dialectic,  and  seeks  to  clem(m.strata  all  phil(»80|>hical  conceptions 
uf  the  world  to  be  needless  vaiiaiions  of  oue  original  world-concep- 
tion of  pure  experience,  which  is  to  ha  once  more  restored. 

4.  Phenomena,  according  to  ('omte,  botli  individual  and  general, 
are  in  part  simple,  in  part  more  or  less  complicated.  Knowledge  of 
the  simpler  must  preeude  that  of  the  more  ei>mplex.  For  tliis  reason 
he  arranges  the  sciences  in  a  hieran-hy  which  proceetls  step  by  step 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Mathematics  is  followed  by 
astronomy,  then  by  ])hy«ica,  chemistry,  biology  wliich  innhidea 
psychology,  and  finally  by  *' sociology."  This  relation,  nevertheless, 
ift  not  to  be  conceived  as  if  every  following  discipline  wa-s  supposed 
to  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  discifiline  or  disciplines;  it 
merrly  pre»upiMmes  these  in  the  sense  that  their  more  comjdicaied 
facts  include  within  tliemnelves  the  more  elementary  facta;  the 
oomjiletely  new  fai-ts  add  their  own  |>eculiftr  e-nmlunation  and  nature 
to  thow  more  elementary  foA'tn.  So,  for  example,  biolivgy  preMupiJOMe 
physical  and  chemical  processes,  but  the  fact  of  life  is  something 
oompletcly  new,  and  incaiutlile  of  de<luction  from  those  proccsiteii; 
it  is  a  fmt  which  must  W  verified  hy  binK>gioftl  olHiervation.  Such, 
too,  is  the  relation  of  sociology  to  the  five  preri'ding  disciplines. 
Following  this  principle  Comte's  social  statics  declines  with  eharae- 
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teristic  emphasis  tu  ilerive  sociality  from  the  itidiridiial,  as  was  doa« 
in  the  Eulightenment  ]>hiloso]>hy.  The  social  nature  is  an  original 
fact,  and  the  firijt  social  pheuomeiiou  ia  the  family.  StiJl  more  inde- 
pendent is  hisaoci.al  dynan»ies,  whioh  without  psych oloj^ical  explaai- 
tion  sets  itself  the  task  of  disuovering  the  mUnral  law  of  the  history 
of  society.  Comte  finds  this  in  the  priitcf'jde  of  the  three  ittayes,  which 
society  necessarily  passes  through  (an  apenpi,  whioh  had  b(^n  antici- 
pated by  d'Alembert  and  Turgot  as  well  as  by  Hegel  and  Coiuin). 
Intellectually,  man  passes  uut  of  tlie  theologieal  phase,  ttirough  the 
metaphysical,  over  into  the  positive.  In  the  first  he  explains  pJie- 
nomena  by  supernatural  powers  and  beings  thought  in  antlirofKV 
morpliie  guise,  in  the  second  by  general  CK)nce]>ta  [t*.</.  force,  elc] 
which  he  constructs  as  the  essence  working  beJiind  phenomena;  in 
the  positive  stage  he  eonii)rehenrls  the  particular  only  by  the  actuiilljr 
demonstrable  conditions,  from  which  it  ftdlows  according  to  a  la* 
verifiable  experimentally.  To  this  universal  law  of  the  mental  life 
are  subject  all  special  processes  into  which  the  same  divides,  axul 
likiiwist?  Ihe  mitvi'tneid  of  httman  hi.ttori/  ax  a  w1u)U'..  Moreover,  the 
lutelk'ctuat  process  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  nourae  of 
development  in  the  external  organisation  of  sociutVf  which  passes 
out  of  the  priestly,  warlike  condition,  through  the  rule  of  the  juristi 
{lAjintex),  to  the  "  iudustrial  "'  stage. 

The  very  circumstantial  jihilosophy  of  history  which  Comte  here 
carries  out,  interesting  in  particular  points,  but  on  the  whole  com- 
pletely arbitrary  and  often  distorted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  is 
to  be  estimated  solely  as  a  construction  undertaken  for  his  reforma 
tory  purpose.  The  victory  of  the  positive  view  of  the  world,  aud  at 
the  same  time  of  the  industrial  order  of  life,  is  the  goal  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  European  peoples.  At  this  goal  **llie  great 
Thought,  viz. :  positive  philosophy,  will  be  wedded  with  the 
Power,  the  proletariate." ' 

Hut  as  if  the  law  of  the  circuit  of  the  three  phases  was  to  be  first 
verified  in  the  oase  of  its  author,  Comte  in  the  last  ("subjective 
period  of  his  thinking  fell  back  into  the  theological  stage,  maki 
mankind  as  (?ra«(W(rfl  the  object  of  a  religious  veneration  or  woi 
ship,  as  whose  liigh  priest  he  imitated  the  whole  apparatus  of  worshi' 
of  the  saints,  with  a  positivist  remodelling.     Among  these  phaiitaeti 
products  of  the  imagiuation  the  history  of  philosophy  can  at  m 
consider  only  the  motive  which  guided  Comte  in  his  later  cour 
He  beat  set  this  forth  in  the  General  Vieic  of  PoKitiviam,  which 
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reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Poaitim  Politjf.  This  shows  him 
turning  aside  from  the  outspoken  individualism  whieh  had  shown 
itself  in  his  earlier  ronviutiun  that  positive  scienee  as  such  wouhl  he 
sutlicieut  tu  briug  abunt  the  reforiu  of  society.  He  has  now  seen 
that  the  jiositive  philosophy  may  indeed  teach  how  the  new  order  of 
thini^  is  to  appear,  but  that  the  work  of  bringing  about  this  new 
order  can  be  achieved  only  by  tlie  "  affective  principle  " — iUe/tfliiig. 
Whereas  he  hsA  foi-nierly  taught  that  the  spccitirally  humnn,  as 
it  develops  in  hiiitory,  is  to  be  sought  tu  the  predomiuaiiee  of  the  iu- 
telligen(:e  over  the  feelings,  it  is  fmm  the  predominance  of  the 
heart  over  the  intellect  that  he  now  exi>ects  the  fuMilment  of  his 
hopes  which  he  formulates  as  Taniour  jfour  prmd}Ky  Vonlra  pnnr  Oivw, 
te  progrh  pour  bui.*  And  since  Gall  has  shown  that  the  preeminence 
of  heart  over  intellect  is  a  fundiunentJiI  characteristic  of  the  bniin  of 
woman,  Comte  bases  on  this  his  worship  of  woman,  which  he  would 
make  an  essential  constituent  in  the  religion  of  humanity.  He  who 
hiul  Ix'gtm  with  the  proud  ahnuuiiremeut  of  a  positivist  papacy  ended 
with  an  appeal  to  the  proletariate  and  the  emancipation  of  woman. 

5.  It  is  in  accord  with  tlie  practical,  i.e.  {Militical,  ends  which 
Comie  followed,  that  in  history  also  general  fiurts  or  laws  api>eared 
to  hbu  more  imi>ortant  than  particular  facts.  He  believed  that  in 
the  realm  of  history  a  foresight  (pr^vo^nce)  should  guide  and 
direct  action.  Hut  apart  from  tliis  tlieory  and  in  spite  nf  the  one- 
aideduess  of  his  education  along  the  lines  of  mathematics  and  natu- 
ral science,  Comte  was  yet  sufficiently  broad-minded  to  understand 
and  to  preserve  the  distinctive  character  of  the  different  disciplines, 
and  as  he  had  already  attempted  to  secure  for  biology  its  own  dis- 
tinctive methods,  he  expressly  claimed  for  his  soiriology  the  "his- 
torical method.''  In  the  biological  field  the  series  of  successive 
phenomena  in  a  race  of  animals  is  only  an  extenial  evolution  which 
does  not  alter  or  concern  the  permanent  character  nf  the  rAd'.  (hence, 
Corote  watt  througliout  an  op]K}nent  of  Lamarck's  theory).  In 
sociology  we  have  to  do  with  an  actual  transformation  of  tlie  human 
race.  This  has  been  brought  about  through  the  changing  virissi- 
tudds  of  generations  and  the  persisting  cumulation  uf  detiuito  life 
processes  which  has  been  made  possible  thereby.  The  historical 
methoil  is  to  return  to  general  facts,  and  thus  oljservation  is  to  be 
guided  by  iheon.',  so  that  historiirul  iuvestigatiuu  will  yield  only  a 
construction  based  upon  a  philosophy  of  history.  It  was  thus  per- 
haps not  quite  in  Comte's  meaning,  but  nevertheless  it  was  a  eon- 
sequence  of  his  teaching,  when  the  effort  was  made  here  and  there 
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to  raise  history  to  the  plane  of  a  natural  science.  John  Stuart  MiU 
called  atteutidu  to  thiti  in  his  metbuilulo^y.  Kcho|tenhauer  had 
denied  to  history  -the  character  of  a  science  on  the  ground  that  it 
teaches  only  the  particular  and  nothing  of  thu  universal.  This 
defect  seemed  imw  to  he  reuiwlied  iu  that  the  eflFort  was  made  to 
press  forward  hcyond  t}ie  cicscription  of  ]>artii:iilar  events  to  the 
general  facta.  The  most  impressive  attempt  of  this  sort  was  mad« 
by  Oomte's  Enjflish  disciple,  Tliomaa  liuckle.  In  his  I/iMory  of 
GivUutfUion  in  England  (IKoT),  Ihutkle  dcBncd  tlie  task  of  histohcaJ 
science  as  that  of  seeking  the  natural  laws  of  the  life  of  a  people. 
For  this  purpose  Buckle  found  in  tliose  slow  cliangcs  of  the  social 
conditions  which  are  recorded  iu  the  statistical  tables,  much  more 
usable  and  exact  material  than  in  the  recital  of  particular  events  to 
which  the  old  chronicle  forms  of  histoiical  writing  hod  been  limited. 

Hero  the  projier  .senH(;  of  the  antithesis  is  disL'lose<l:  on  the  OM 
band  the  life  of  the  masses  with  the  changes  taking*  place  conform- 
ably to  general  law  —  on  the  other  hand  tlie  independent  value  o( 
tliat  which  presents  itself  but  once,  and  is  determined  within  itadt 
In  this  rea])(!ut  the  essence  of  the  liistonnd  view  of  the  world  hu 
been  by  no  one  so  detqdy  a[)pichen(icd,  and  so  forcibly  and  warmly 
presented,  as  by  Curlyle,  who  worked  himself  free  from  the  phi* 
Itisophy  of  onlightenmeut  by  the  assistance  of  the  German  idealism, 
and  laboured  uuweariedly  for  the  recopnitiou  of  the  ai'chety]}al  and 
creative  persnnalities  of  history,  —  for  the  comprehension  and  ven- 
eration of  "  heroes."  J 

In  these  two  extremes  are  seen  anew  the  ^eat  antitheses  in  the  ' 
conception  of  the  world  which  wore  already  pi-evalent  in  the  Renais- 
sance, hut  which  had  not  at  that  time  attained  so  clear  and  methoi£> 
cal  an  expression.  We  distin^,niishcd  iu  that  period  a  liistorical 
century,  and  a  century  of  natural  science,  in  the  sense  that  the  new 
investigation  of  nature  emerged  from  the  conflict  of  traditions  m 
the  most  valuable  outcome  (of.  Tart  IV.).  Krom  the  victory  of  the 
methivlfl  and  conceptions  of  natural  science  resulted  the  great  meti- 
physieal  systems,  and  as  their  sequence  the  ujihistorical  mode  of 
thuught  charai*tcristic  of  the  Knlij^litenment.  Tn  opposition  to  this 
the  German  jihilosophy  set  its  historical  view  of  Uie  world.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  almost  complete  counterjtart  of  tliis  antithesis  is 
found  iu  the  psychological  realm  in  the  antithesis  between  Intelleo 
tualisiu  and  Voluntari.sm.  On  this  account  the  attempt  which  lias 
been  made  during  the  last  decade  bo  introduce  the  scxalled  scien- 
tific' method  into  history,  ia  not  in  accord  with  the  deN*elopmeDt  of 

1  {lfaturv)iMfn»fhaftUrhf.    In  KtigHsh  the  Urnn  "ack'iira"  Un  so  comnum];^ 
used  w  tlie  equivalent  ol  "iinmntl  science"  that  the  confusion  objeoted  to  In 
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psychology  during  our  century.  It  is  indeed  not  the  great  histo- 
rians who  have  fallen  victims  to  this  mistake,  but  here  and  there 
some  who  have  either  been  too  weak  to  Btanil  aii^inst  the  watcb- 
wunU  ul'  tlie  day,  or  have  made  use  uf  them  fur  popular  efFpct.  In 
tUis  so-called  scientilic'  treatment  of  historical  structures  or  pro- 
cesses the  misuse  of  compurisuna  and  onaln^cs  is  especially  uude- 
sirable  —  as  if  it  were  a  K^nuine  insiicht  tocall  society  an  or^nism;' 
or  OS  if  the  effect  of  one  peo])lo  uix>n  another  could  be  designated  as 
eudosmosc  and  exosiuuse ! 

The  intro<luction  of  natural -science  modes  of  thought  into  history 
has  not  Iwcn  limited  to  this  postulate  of  method  which  seeks  to  as- 
oertain  the  laws  of  tlie  historical  process;  it  has  also  had  an  inHu- 
ence  upon  tlie  contents.  At  the  time  when  FeuerlKu>h's  Matt^rialism, 
which  was  a  degenerate  pniduct  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  (cf.  above, 
§  -H,  0),  was  yet  in  its  vigour,  Marx  and  Kngels  created  mciaiisni^s 
fHnirrittlt'jitic  jthilosoph;/  of  history,  in  which  motives  from  Hegol  and 
from  Cointe  cross  in  ]>eculiar  manner.  Tlic  meaning  of  history  they 
too  find  in  the  "  proocssoe  of  social  life.'*  Tliis  collective  life,  how- 
ever, is  essentially  of  an  economic  nature.  The  determining  forces 
in  all  social  conditions  are  the  economic  relations :  tliey  form  the 
ultimate  mutivt'S  for  all  lurtivities.  Their  change  and  their  develop- 
ment are  the  only  conditioning  forces  for  public  life  and  jK>litics,  and 
likewise  for  science  and  religion.  AH  the  different  activities  of 
civilisation  are  thus  <mly  otTshitot-s  of  the  e«^nomic  life,  and  all 
history  sliould  l>e  economic  history. 

6.  If  history  has  hiul  to  defend  its  autonomy  against  the  destruction 
of  the  Imundary  lines  which  delimit  it  from  the  sciences,  tlie  natural 
science  of  the  ninuteentb  century  has  conversely  contained  an  emi- 
nently historir^  factor  which  lias  attained  acorn  raandiug  influence,  viz. 
the  etyflutumartf  motive.  In  fut^t  we  find  the  natural  science  of  to-day 
in  its  geuenil  theories,  as  well  as  in  its  ])articular  investigations,  de- 
tormiued  by  two  great  phnciiiles  which  apparently  stand  in  opposition 
to  each  otJier,  but  which  in  truth  mciprocnlly  supplement  each  other, 
viz.  tlie  principle  of  the  ron«envj/w«  o/Fitrrfjif  and  that  of  emtlutirm. 

The  former  has  been  found  by  liobert  Mayer,  Joule,  and  Helm- 
holtz  to  be  the  only  form  in  which  the  axiom  of  causality  can  lie  used 
by  the  physical  tlitxirr  of  to-day.  The  epistemologicAl  postulate  that 
there  is  nutiiiug  new  in  nature,  hut  tliat  every  following  phenomenon 


llie  ii-xt  U  (ill  the  nion*  Iik(>ly  U»  orcur.  Of  courne  the  nutlior  is  otiji-cting  hot  to 
nclrniittc  nit'iiiotU,  but  ut  Hip  Miuin|)tioii  tluu  ih«  aelenUfic  ni<?Uiod  for  nalonU 
acimce  is  (li«  proper  st-icnUtir  irK-iluHl  for  htetory.] 

*  [  But  cf.  oti  Uil».  KiLiit.  Criti'fHf  ft/  JudifuttHt.  I  a&.    Cf.  iilso  Laple  in  Rev. 
dt  Mtt.  «|  d*  la  Morate,  &Uy,  imHt.} 
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is  only  a  transformation  of  that  which  precedes,  was  formulated  I7 
Descartes  as  the  law  of  tlie  Couservatifin  of  Motion  (cf.  alwvu,  p.  411), 
by  Ij«ibniz  as  the  law  of  Conservation  of  Force  (p.  421 ;,  hy  Kant  u 
that  of  the  Conservation  of  Substance  (pp.  545  f.).  The  disooroiy 
the  mecliaiiieal  eijuivalent  of  heat,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
concepts  of  kinetic  and  potential  energy,  marie  possible  the.  formula- 
tion that  the  sum  of  euerg}*  in  nature  is  quantitatively  unchangeable, 
and  only  qualitatively  clkangcable,  and  that  in  every  material  system 
which  \s  regarded  as  complete  or  closed  within  itself,  the  spatiil  ' 
distribution  and  direction  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energy  at  anf 
time  is  absolutely  determined  by  the  law  jnst  stated.  It  is  not  to  b* 
overlooked  that  in  tliis  statement  the  exclusion  of  other  than  mate- 
rial forces  from  the  explanation  of  nature  is  made  still  more  sharplj 
than  with  Discartcs;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  signs  are  already 
multiplying  that  a  return  to  the  di/namic  conception  of  matter  faai 
been  thereby  intnjduced,  such  a  conception  as  was  demanded  by  ^ 
Leibniz,  Kant,  and  Schelling  (cf.  above,  %  .38,  7).  ^ 

7.   The  principle  of  evolution  bad  m;uiy  lines  of  preparation  in 
modern  thought.      In   philosophic  form    it  hod  l>een    projected  by 
Tjcibniz  and  8ulielliug,  although  as  a  ndatiun  l>etWE%u  concepts,  and 
not  OS  a  process  taking  place  in  time  (so  with  Aristotle;  of.  S  13); 
and  among  Schelling's  disciples  it  was  Oken  who  began  to  regard  tbi 
ascen<ling  of  (dasses  and  species  in  the  realm  of  organic  lifeasapn- 
cess  in  time.     With  the  aid  of  comparative  morphology,  to  whjdi 
al.so  Gncthe's  studies  had  couti-ibuted,  Oken  dared  that  "  atlveuture" 
in  the  " aivhreology  of  nature"  of  which  Kant  ha*!  spoken  (p.  ndl). 
All  organisms  are  regai-ded  as  variously  formed  "protoplasm'*  (CM 
scMeim),  and   the  higher   have  proceeded  from  the  lower  by  an 
increasing  multiplicatiou  of  protoplasmic  vesicles.    At  the  same  time 
(1809),  in  his  FltUoHuphu'.  Zoiilmjiffue,  Lanmrrk  gave  the  first  system- 
atic exposition  of  the  theory  of  descent.     He  explained  the  relatioti- 
ship  of  organisms  by  descent  from  a  conunou  original  form,  and  their 
differences,  in  part  by  the  ilirect  effect  of  environment,  and  in  part 
by  the  indirect  effect  of  environment  which  operates  by  calling  for 
a  greater  use  of  some  organs  and  a  less  use  of  others.     This  use 
modi6es  structures,  and  the  modifications  iu  structure  are  inheriteii. 
The  variations  in  species  which  become  stable  were  thus  explaiuvd 
by  the  alternating  influences  of  heredity  and  adaptation.     To  these 
factors  of  explanation  Cfutdes  Darwin  added  the  decisive  factor  of 
ncUurai  seM:fion.     Organisms  tend  to  increase!  at  a  far  higher  rate 
than  the  available  means  nf  nutrition.     Hence  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence.    Those  plants  or  animals  which  vary  in  a  direction  that  favoon 
them  iu  this  struggle  will  survive. 
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The  presuppositions  of  the  theory,  therefore,  are  the  two  princi- 
ples of  heredity  and  variability;  aii  additiona]  element  was  the 
assumption  of  great  periods  of  time  for  the  accumulation  of  indefi- 
nitely small  deviations,  an  assumption  which  was  made  possible  by 
oootem.poraneous  geological  investigations. 

This  biological  hytiothfsis  at  once  gained  more  general  sigiiifi- 
eance  in  that  it  promised  a  purely  meohanical  explaiiatiuu  of  the 
adaptations  or  purposive  elements  which  constitute  the  problems  of 
organic  life,  and  it  was  believed  that  thereby  the  necessity  of  the 
progress  of  nature  to  higher  and  higher  forms  had  been  understood. 
The  ^  puqxisivc  "  had  been  mechauically  exphiined  in  the  sense  of 
tliat  which  is  cajjable  of  survival  —  that  is,  of  that  which  can  main- 
tain and  pn)pagatti  itself — and  it  was  supposed  that  the  same 
explnaation  could  be  ap]>lied  to  everything  else  which  ap{>ear8  pur- 
posive in  other  relations,  especially  to  that  wliich  is  purposive  in  a 
nornuLtivo  resjteet.  So  the  theory  of  seltvtion  following  Diirwin'a 
own  suggestions  was  very  soon  applied  on  many  sides  to  psychology, 
sociology,  ethics,  ami  hi8ti>ry,  and  wjis  j^ressed  by  xealous  atlherents 
as  the  only  scientific  method.  Tew  were  clear  on  the  point  that 
%talnre  %txts  theref/t/  ]tiac«d  ujtder  a  ctUetfon/ of  hiatori/,  Skud  tliat  this 
category  had  ex  picric  ncfd  an  essential  change  for  such  an  applica- 
tion. For  the  evolutionary  theory  of  natural  science,  includiug  the 
theory  of  natural  selet^ion,  can  indeed  explain  alteration  but  not 
profftv9M;  it  cannot  give  the  rational  ground  for  regarding  the  result 
of  the  develujunent  as  a  *'  higher,"  thut  is,  a  more  valuuble  form. 

8.  In  its  moKt  universal  extent  the  principle  of  evolution  bad 
already  been  proclaimed  Itefore  Darwin  by  his  countryman  Herbert 
Sjtenrerf  and  luid  been  made  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  lat- 
ter's  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy,  in  which  many  threads  of 
Knglish  philosophy  are  brought  together.  He  proceeds  from  agnos- 
ticism in  so  far  as  he  declares  the  Absolute,  the  Unconditioned,  the 
Unitary  Being,  which  he  is  also  fain  to  call  Kon^,  to  be  unknowable. 
Keligion  ami  philosophy  have  laboured  in  vain  to  conceive  this  in 
definite  ideas;  for  us  it  i.s  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  incapable 
of  ih'terminatiiin.  Human  knnwle<lge  is  limited  to  an  interpretation 
of  phcnonii-na,  that  is,  to  the  manifestations  of  the  ITnknowable. 
Philosophy  has  only  the  task  of  generalising  the  results  of  the 
particular  sciences,  and  puttiug  these  generaliseil  results  together 
into  the  .simplest  and  most  complete  totality  possible. 

The  fundamental  distinction  in  phenomena  SpeDC<'r  designates  as 
that  of  the  "vivid"  and  the  "faint"  manifestations  of  the  Un- 
knowable, i.e.  of  impressions  and  ideas.  This  indicates  an  attach- 
ment to  Hume  which  is  not  fortunate  (<:f.  above,  p.  453).     From  this 
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startinp-point,  althniiRh   Spencer    rightly   rejects  the   reproach 
materialism^  he  yet  introduces  a  turu  in  hia  view  of  the  world  whicl) 
tlirHCtH  prt^t^uiiueut  luterest  to  tliu  character  of  pliysiual  plitinoiiicua 
For  an  examination  of  all  the  ])articular  smences  is  8Uppos«i 
yield  the  result  tliat  the  fundamental  form  iu  which,  the  Absolati 
manifestii  itself  is  evolution.    And  by  evolution  Spencer  under* 
stands  —  following  a  suggestion  of  the  scientist,  von   Baer  —  the 
tonilonoy  of  all  natural  structures  to  pass  over  from  the   houtt^ 
neous  to  the   heterogeneous.      This  active  variation   in  wliicli  tli« 
ever-active  forcH  manifests  it-^elf  consists  in  two  pi-ocesses,  which  iaj 
coLiporation  with  each  other  constitute  evolution,  and  wliich  Spencer 
desigiiat'eH  as  tlifTH-entiatiim  and  )nt(>^mtion.     On  tlie  one  liand^  k^  j 
virtue  of  the  plurality  of  efferts  which  belong  to  every  cAuse,  tlMl 
simple  passes  into  a  manifold;  it  differentiates  and  individualise*  | 
itself;  it  divides  and  determines  itself  by  virtue  of  the  fulness  of, 
relations  into  which  it  enters.    On  the  othor  hand,  the  thus  wp 
rat4^d  individual  pbuuouiena  come  together  a^aiu  to  form  Hrm  ctnu-l 
[lounde  and  functional  Rystenis,  and  through  these  integrations  nev 
unities  arise  which  are  higher,  richer,  and  more  finely  artiniilitttl 
than  the  original.     So  the  animal  oi'ganism  la  a  higher  unity  thin 
the  cpU  ;  society  is  a  higher  '*  indiviJnal  "  than  a  single  man. 

This  mdmnia  is  now  applied  by  Spencer  to  all  materia)  and  Sp^i 
itual  proceRHeH,  and  with  tireless  labour  he  lias  sought  to  enforca  iki 
in  the  case  of  the  facts  of  all  the  particular  sciences.     Physics  and] 
chemistry  are  refractory;  they  stand  under  the  law  of  tlio  C0D8e^ 
vation  of  energy.     iJut  astrophyeical  theory  shows  the  <IifTere»tii^| 
tion  of  the  original  gas  into  the  suns  and  the  poriphex-al  stnictu 
of  the  planets  with  their  satellites,  and  likewise  the  corresponding 
integration  iu  the  articulated  aiid  ordered  system  of  motion  wh* 
all  these  biMties  maintain.    It  is,  however,  in  biology  and  soeiohigyj 
that  the  syntem  jittains  full  unfolrling.     Tiifo  is  regarded  by  Sjmmic 
as  a  progres.sivK  atla[iUiLii)n  of  inner  to  outer  relations.     Knini  thtd 
the  individualising  growth  of  a  single  organism  ia  explainrd,  ami 
frnm  the  neoessary  variations  of  the  latter  aceonling  to  the  metbiiil 
of  the  tlieory  of  selection  is  explained  the  alteration  of  s]>ecie8. 

Social  life  also  in  its  whole  historical  course  is  nothing  otbetr  tha 
the  progressive  adaptation  nf  man  to  his  natural  and  plawtic  onviroih 
meat.     The  perfecting  which  the  i*aee  wins  thereby  rests  ujH>n  lU 
dying  out  nf  the  unfit  and  upon  the  survival  of  the  fit  ftinction 
From  the  standpoint  of  this  doctrine  Spencer  seeks  also  to  tleci*! 
the  old  strife  lv4weeii  ratioiialJHm  and  empiricisni    njion    Inrtli  tl 
logical  aiiilethio.il  fields.      As  against  the  ussociatinnal  psychole 
he  admits  that  there  arc  for  the  individual    immediatuly  evic 
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principles,  and  truths  which  are  innate  in  the  sense  that  thej  caunot 
l»e  explained  by  the  experience  of  the  iudividuaL  liat  the  strent^h 
with  whicli  these  judgments  assert  thpntselvea  so  t!iat  consciousnesa 
finds  it  impossible  to  deny  them,  r^sts  upon  the  fact  tliat  they  are 
the  incellectuat  and  enintiona)  habits  acquired  by  tlie  race,  wliiuh 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  adapted  to  further  the  race,  and  have 
maintained  themselves  on  this  gruuod.  The  a  priori  is  everywhere 
an  evolutionary  pnxluct  of  heredity.  So  in  partifular  for  murals, 
everytlting  in  the  fonn  of  intelligent  feeling  aiid  modes  of  will  sur- 
vires  which  is  adapted  to  further  the  self-preservation  and  develop- 
tnent  of  the  indi^ndual,  of  society,  and  of  the  race. 

Finally  everj*  particuhir  development  reaches  its  natural  end  when 
a  condition  of  equilibrium  has  been  gained  in  whieh  the  inner  rela- 
tions are  everywhere  completely  a^iajtted  to  the  outer,  so  that  tlie 
oapaeity  fur  f^irther  articulation  and  variation  has  been  exhHustt>d. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  by  external  inftuence  that  such  a  system  can  be 
de.Htroyed  and  disturbed,  so  that  its  individual  parts  may  enter  into 
new  pruttesHeji  of  evolution.  On  the  eontrar\'  S[>eneer  strives  against 
tiiB  uflumption  of  the  possibility  tliat  the  whole  univei-se,  with  all 
the  tmrtioular  systems  which  it  contains,  can  ever  come  to  a  perfect 
and  therefore  permanent  eoudition  of  equilibrium,  tie  thus  con- 
tradicts those  investigators  who  have  regai'deil  as  theoretically  possi- 
ble such  a  di.<itriVmtion  of  energies  as  to  exclude  all  alterations}  this 
is  due  ultimately  to  the  fact  that  Spunocr  regards  the  Unknowable 
as  tlie  ever  self  inanifeKting  force,  and  regards  evoIiiUou  itself  as 
the  most  universal  law  of  the  uianifestaciun  of  the  Uuknowable. 

9.  Taken  all  in  all  Spencer's  development  of  the  principle  of 
evolution  is  throughout  vt  a  eosnudiigieal  character,  and  in  this  is 
shown  just  the  alteration  in  this  ttontrolHng  principle  which  is  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  natural  science  in  our  century.  This  is  seen 
most  clearly  by  comparing  Hegel  and  Spencer.  'Willi  the  former, 
evolution  is  the  nature  of  the  sclf-revealing  spirit;  with  the  latter, 
it  is  the  law  of  the  successive  manifestations  of  on  uuknowable 
force.  To  s]>euk  in  Hegprs  language  (cf.  p.  Gil),  the  subject  has 
again  K'cnme  substance.  Tn  fact  the  Unknowable  of  Spencer 
resembles  most  that  "indifference  of  rcjil  ami  ideal"  which  Schel- 
ling  designated  as  tlie  Absolute.  This  analogy  would  leail  us  to 
exjjpct  that  the  cosniologic:il  form  of  the  principle  of  evolution  will 
not  1*  the  6nal  one,  .ind  that  the  Iiistorical  standiwint  and  method, 
as  the  appropriate  houie  of  this  principle,  will  give  the  |>ennanent 
fiinn  which  it  will  take  in  philosophy.  In  Kngland  itself,  and  still 
more  in  America,  a  decided  turn  tuward  Hegel  is  to  Ite  noticed  since 
the  impresstTo  book  of  Hutchinson  Stirling  and  Watlace^s  exoellent 
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introduction  of  Hegel's  logic.  In  Genuauy,  Kuno  Fischer's  exposi- 
tion of  Hegel's  doctrino,  whirh  is  now  just  rttatiliing  completion,  will 
dissipate  prejudices  which  have  hithei-to  stood  in  the  way  of  it*  just 
valuation,  and  by  stripping  off  the  terminology  which  has  become 
foreign  to  us,  vrill  cause  this  great  system  of  evolution  to  appear  in 
full  clearuestj. 

The  same  tendency  to  \rin  back  the  historical  form  for  the  thotif;! 
of  evolutiou  is  found  in  the  logicaJ  and  episteniological  efforts  wlu 
have  as  their  gcal  what  Dilthey  has  denoted  with  a  fortunate  ex] 
sion,  a  "critique  of  the  historical  reason.''  The  aim  is  to  bi 
through  that  one-sidedneas  wlvich  lias  attached  to  logic  since 
Greek  origins,  and  wiiich  prescribes  as  the  goal  and  norm  of  1 
laws  in  their  formal  aspect  the  relation  of  the  universal  to  the  pur- 
ticular  (cf.  §  12),aud  for  the  content  and  material  of  thoae  laws  thft 
knowledge  of  nature.  Under  these  ]>re3i)p  posit  ions  stanil  not  onl; 
the  extreme  of  mathematical  logic  (cf.  §  44,  4),  but  also  Iht?  imji 
taut  works  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Stanley  Jevons,  which  are 
be  characterised  essentially  as  the  logical  theory  of  natural  scien 
Over  against  this,  the  elaborations  of  logical  science  by  Lotze  ai 
Sigwart,  esiH'cially  in  the  hitter's  Hccniid  edition,  show  a  much  mi 
universal  stamp,  and  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  hifttorical 
idealism  which  has  its  attaehments  to  tlie  Fichtean  view  of  the  world 
(cf.  §  44,  6),  a  deeper  comprehension  of  the  logiciil  forms  of  histori- 
cal science  is  on  the  way ;  such,  for  example,  as  we  find  in  Rickert'j 
investigations  regarding  tlie  limitations  of  the  conoejits  of  natural 
science.* 

§  46.  The  Problem  of  Values.  M 

Wliile  the  end  of  the  century  finds  us  in  the  yet  unadjusted  strife 
between  the  historit-al  and  the  natural -science  standards,  we  see  jus 
in  this  continuation  of  an  inherited  antithesis  how  little  the  phih: 
phy  of  this  periofl  has  buen  able  to  win  a  real  progress  in  its  princ 
pies.     Its  great  and  varied  industrj*  has  been  rather  at  the  ])eripher 
and  in  the  work  of  a^ljuating  relations  with  the  special  scienc 
while  the  central  development  falls  prey  to  a  certain   st^nati'i 
whi(ih  must  be  simply  put  u[)  with  as  a  fsict  easily  coniprehensibli 
historically.     The  exhaustion  of  metaphysical  energy  and  the  hit; 
tide  of  empirical  interests  give  a  completely  satisfactory  expl 
tion.     For  this  reason  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  philo 
phy  of  tho  nineteenth  century  shows  a  rich  development  along 
bounding  provinces  in  which  it  comes  iu  contact  with  the  emjiiirir 
disciplines,   as  in  psychology,  philosophy  of  nature,  anthropologjJ 

1  H.  Ricken,  Grtiuen  der  natuneisMnxhafiliFhen  Bet/riffubiidung,  1800. 
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jikiloeophy  of  history,  philoso]>hy  of  law  and  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion, while  on  tho  contrarv  it  makes  Xh«  impression  of  an  et'le^itic 
and  dependent  attitude  iu  the  fundamental  dis<;i])Iinos.  Surely  this 
is  the  inevitable  conse(|uenc-e  of  the  fact  that  it  suffers  from  the 
repressive  wealth  of  traditions  which  hare  attained  complete  histori- 
cal cons(!iousne»8.  It  i»  iu  aeeord  with  this  that  no  earlier  time  has 
seen  such  a  luxuriant  and  fruitful  growth  in  the  study  of  the  history 
of  philosophy.  But  there  is  need  of  a  new  i-enti-al  rei'innst ruction  if 
philosophy  is  to  meet  in  salisfaetijry  manner  the  waiit^i  wliieh  in 
recent  time  come  onec  more  for  satisfac^tion  from  the  general  oon- 
sciouKiiesK  and  from  the  special  m-iene^s.' 

The  direction  in  which  the  sohition  of  this  problem  is  to  lie  sought 
is  determined  on  the  one  hand  by  the  predoniinance  of  that  volun- 
tarism which  extends  from  psychology  into  general  meta.ph^'sical 
theories  (5  44),  and  on  the  otiier  by  the  circumstance  that  the  two 
forms  of  the  princij)le  of  evolution  (§  4.5),  viz.  the  historicjU  and 
that  of  natural  science,  are  distinguished  fr<jm  each  other  by  their 
different  attitudes  toward  the  determinations  of  value.  In  addition 
the  mighty  upward  swe«*p  in  the  conditiuns  of  life  which  Europeans 
have  experience*!  in  this  century  has  worked  at  once  destructively 
Bind  oonstruutively  upon  general  convictions.  Civilisation,  caught  in 
this  movement  of  rapid  enhancement  and  extension,  is  urged  on  by 
a  deeper  demand  for  comprehension  of  itself,  and  from  the  problem 
of  civilisation  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  Enlightenment  (cf. 
S  tt7)  a  movement  has  developed  for  which  the  "  transformation  and 
re-valuatiou  of  all  values"  {L'mjcvrtuuy  aUer  Wertfie)  has  bec*ome  the 
watchword. 

1.  The  cliaractoristic  trait  in  this  is  that  in  the  foreground  of  all 
ethical  considerations  the  relation  of  the  indieuhtal  to  aociety  stands 

1  That  the  Cktbolic  Church  has  soofcht  to  solve  this  problem  by  a  revival  of 
Tbomlam  U  well  known,  and  docs  not  need  to  be  further  sot  forth  here.  \or  on 
(his  MWount  do  w«  need  to  cite  tlie  imiucrous  ThomiAU  (mosUy  Je«uiLB)  fn  Italy, 
Fniioe«  Gemuuiy,  Helium,  aiid  Hollatid.  (n  theor>'  they  re^frvaeDt  no  new 
prtadplM,  but  at  most  wt-k  t^>  build  out  the  riM  doctrine  in  ifetailit  so  thit  it  may 
appear  In  some  manner  odaptod  to  modem  knowli.>d^.  in  pa.rticular  to  modem 
BCieocu  uf  iialurt-'.  But  the  freer  tA-iidendi-*  of  Catlnflic  philoiiophy,  which  are 
umially  c«llrd  iJntnlinjiiTn,  have  cn-aled  iiothiiiR  new  mid  fruitful  They  atUich 
themselves  for  tite  most  port  i^i  the  I'latoiitsm  of  Miilehranehe.  and  point  bock  to 
AiiKtLitttie,  Ml  that  the  aiilagiiiiUm  which  we  noted  in  the  Middle  A^es  aod  hi  the 
Koniliwinrr  Is  repeated  asain  (cf.  pp.  301.  410.)  The  fIii«M  pre«>ntatioD  of 
OniologEstn  was  found  in  tlie  Italians,  Kosminl  and  Uioberti ;  the  former  ftave 
it  a  lutrl  nf  iwvcholngical  boala;  the  latter  a  purely  metaphydcal  form  (Vmte 
rrra  rri>iiit*Hif).  Ill  ttermany  Gfinth^T  intPKlucMl  intii  it  certain  elenienta  of 
the  Idealistic  speculations,  ecpe(^lly  of  Fichu-'*  doctrine ;  in  France,  tiratry 
fn>m  thix  ftiaiid]->int  ooinbaia  especially  the  eclecticbim  of  Cousin,  and  In  thlit 
echf-tirisiii  he  combats  Heirellanism  atul  the  "  panthebtm  **  which  he  flndx  in 
both  (cf,  Etude  mr  la  St^tMttique  Cuntnnpuraint^  Utln  i  Jf.  Vacherotf 
Puis,  1«61). 
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fortli  in  iniioli  more  oonstnous  and  explicit  foric  than  ever  beforCf — 
whether  ill  the  positive  form  lltat  the  subordination  of  tho  iudiTt^tial 
to  society  is  jirost^ntci]  ami  ^roundcil  In  fluinc  manner  as  the  norm  of. 
all  valuation,  or  whether  it  be  in  the  negative  form  that  the  pesijt 
anoe  of  the  individual  tu  the  opprei^sing  weight  of  the  species 
praised  and  justified. 

The  first  form  in  that  wliioh  Jms  lieen  tranHinittafl  from  the  | 
losophy  of  the  Uevulutiou  and  from  UtlliUirianisin,  uspecially  in  th 
stamp  given  to  it  }iy  Hentham  {yX.  p.  tVZ'l).    This  Utilitananisiu 
through  the  popnhir  literature  of  the  oentury  as  a  broad  fltream  ^ 
which  the  alaudard  of  the  public  pood  is  taken  as  a  malter  of  cmir 
withmit  deep  anulyais  <)f  its  meaning.     It  is  cdiaructnriscd  for 
most  ])art  by  limiting  its  care  "  tor  the  greatest  happiness  of 
greatefit  nuinht>r*'  to  mar's  t-arthly  welfare;  the  mental  and  sjiirinu 
goods  are  nut  indeefl  di'nied,  but  tho  measure  of  all    viUuatiun 
found  in  the  degree  of  pleasure  or  pain  which  a  eircunisUuioe,! 
relation,  an  act,  or  a  disposition  may  eaU  forth.     Thenretically,  ll 
doetrine  rests  on  i\w.  unfortunate  inference  of  the  aHS<H5iatioua}  ps* 
chology,  tliaC   because  every  satisficil  desire   ia  accoinpiuiird   wit 
plcasui-e  the  expectation  of  the  jdeasnre  is,  theriffore,  the  iiltimiiti 
motive  of  all  willing,  and  every  particular  object  is  willetl  and  raluod 
only  as  means  for  gaining  this  pleasure.     This  formal  ouda*momsm 
was  earlier  forced  either  to  regard  the  altruistic  impulses  as  equally 
original  with  tlie  egoistic^  or  to  make  them  proceed  from  tlie  pgoiiti 
through  the  experiences  which  the  individual  undrrgoea  in  social  lif^ 
In  contrast  with  this  the  noteworthy  transformation  whirh    Ulili 
tarianism  has  experienced  in  recent  time  consists  in  its  uouihinatia 
with  the  principle  of  evolution,  as  has  alreiuly  bcon  mentioned  in  th 
case  of  Spencer's  doctrine  (cf.  §  4.5,  8).     The  valuation  of  altruis 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  ethics  appears  according  to  this  nel 
point  of  view  to  be  the  i*esnlt  of  t!ie  process  of  evolution,  inosumch  i 
only  those  social  groups  have  maintained  tliemselves  in  the  dtrug^l 
for  existence  whose  individual  members   have  achieved    altruist 
thought  and  action  in  a  wdatively  high  degree.'     The    history 
morals  ia  a  stmggle  of  values  or  "ideals,"  from  which  we  may 
pai't  explain  thw  rtjhitivity  of  historical  systems  of  morals,  and 
pai-t  their  converging   development  to  a  universal    human   ethietf 
These  fiindamentaJ  thoughts  of  evolutionary  ethics  have  been  vi 
ried  out  in  many  detailed  expositions;  among  their  representativa 


•  Bfjijftiiiin  KMd,  SorM  Ernintinn,  Loiiinn,  IBtWi,  hasftttoinpicd  todetentuDO 
the  nattiro  of  religion  Hocioloeically  by  pnnetdcrin^  Uic  part  whicli  td&M  of  the 
BUpematural  have  played  In  this  evolutioaary  prooeaa  —  a  ^onuimly  Engll^ 
undertaking. 
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may  be  mentioned,  iu  France,  Fouill^%  in  Uenniuiy,  l*aul  Kee,  whoAO 
evolutionary  theory  of  conscience  excited  attention  for  a  time,  aud 
U-  H.  Scluu'idur. 

[Before  )>assitig  to  the  continental  representatives  of  UtiJitarian- 
isra  it  will  be  instructivp  to  consider  more  fully  the  cJianges  which 
have  been  otfrcted  in  HritiHli  tln?oi-it!s  both  within  and  without  the 
ao-('uile<i  Utilitarian  Hchooh*  Thuse  changes  affect  the  ataiidiud  of 
value,  tlte  iootivos  to  which  ethical  apjicul  is  mailc,  and  the  relation 
whii'h  the  individual  is  conceived  to  sustain  to  the  sooial  body;  their 
nature  shows  the  influence  of  the  close  relatitm  whicli  ethical  theory 
iti  Kngland  has  always  sustained  to  social  and  political  conditions. 
During*  the  century  England  has  seen  an  almost  continuous  effort 
toward  stKiial  and  poliiieal  reform.  Thift  movement  has  ainieil  at 
an  extension  of  political  privilege,  and  at  making  [xissibto  a  higher 
stundiird  of  living  for  the  less  fortunate  members  of  society.  It  liaa 
thus  lieen  democratic  tn  so  far  as  it  has  insisted  upon  the  widest  |>ar- 
ticii>ation  iu  the  goods  of  civilisation ;  but  by  emphasising  not  merely 
material  comforts,  but  also  [Hilitical  rights,  social  justice,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities,  it  has  tended  to  measure  human  welfare,  not  so 
much  in  terms  of  feeling  as  in  terms  of  **  dignity  "  and  fulness  of 
life  or  "self-realisation."  The  movemeut  along  these  two  direo- 
tions  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  Uerman  idealism  as 
transmittetl  through  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  and  later  through  Circen  and 
others,  but  the  immanent  forces  of  social  progress  have  had  a  deoi- 
sive  influence  in  the  same  dire4;tion. 

As  lias  l»een  pointed  out  (p]x  51.T  f.),  a  general  t4'ndoncy  of  British 
theory  has  lieen  to  unite  a  social  standard  or  criterion  of  niond  value 
wiUi  an  individualistic,  and  cvcu  egoistic  theory  of  motives.  This 
seemed  the  more  [xissible  to  lientham,  because  in  the  individualistic 
Unguige  of  his  day  the  comnmuity  was  defined  as  a  "  fictitious  body 
oompoeed  of  individual  persons  who  are  considered  as  constituting, 
as  it  were,  ita  members.**  The  interest  of  the  community,  then,  **is 
the  sum  of  the  interests  of  the  several  members  who  oompoae  it." 
Hence  it  might  seem  tluit  one  way  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
community  would  be  for  every  man  to  seek  his  own  interest  If, 
however,  it  shouhl  lie  necessary  to  bring  pressure  to  l»ear  upon  the 
individual  in  order  to  keep  him  from  interfering  with  the  interests 
of  others,  [lentham  contrived  that  the  principal  reli:inco  should  be 
placed  u^Kin  what  he  called  the  four  sanctioiia,  which  he  specified 
as  the  physical,  prjlitical,  moral,  and  religious,  meaning  by  these  the 


1  The  material  fmiii  tbb  point  to  tho  pangraph  numbered  **3  '*  on  p.  070  has 
been  added  b^*  tho  trausUtor. 
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pleasures  and  pains  derived  from  physical  sources,  from  the  penil- 
tiifS  of  law,  frotti  imhlic  opiiiioiij  or  frmii  Imlii-f  in  ilivliie  rewards auil 
pLiniKliinents.     It  Ls  lur  pain  and  [jlcasure  alouc  *' to  |)oint  out  what 
we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  to  deteiiuine  what  we  aball  do,"  and  the 
ambiguity  in  the  terms  "pain"  and  "pleasuie,"  according  to  which 
thoy  mean  in  tliu  one  case  pleasure  or  pain  of  the  coninmnity,  and  in 
the  other  case  pleasure  or  pain  of  the  agent,  permits  Bentham  to 
suppdse  that  he  is  maintainiuf;  a  consisttmt  hedonistic  theory.     But 
thtue  were  two  other  important  qiiaUlications  in  this  UcUunistic  and  ^j 
individualistic  theory.     In  the  first  place  he  intimates  that  the  itidi-^| 
vidual  may  seek  public  pleasure  as  well  as  private,'  thus  giving  tho^* 
theoretical  statement  of  the  jirinciple  which  governed  Iuh  uwd  lif»% 
directed  as  it  was  toward  the  public  interest.     Tn  tlie  next  place,  th* 
maxim  wliiith  Hentham  used  to  interpret  the  phrase,  "  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,"  was,  "  everybody  to  count  for  one,  nobody 
for  mure  than  niie.''     This,  while  apparently  a  principle  of  extreme 
iudividiialisiiL,  was  really  a  rt'cognitiou  of  individual  rights,  and  was 
based  upon  fairness  rather  th.an  upon  a  purely  hedonistic  staudpoioL 
It  is  thus  esseuLially   a  social   principle,  and  a  demand  that  the 
pleasure  whii;h  "det^niiiiies  what  we  should  do"  shall  be  not  merely 
a  maximum,  but  a  particular  kind  of  pleasure,  regulated  not  by 
siderations  of  quantity,  hut  by  principles  of  fairness  and  Justine- 
further  iuadequat-y  of  Uentham's  theory  to  af»:ount  for   Iteutham 
practice  appears  in  his  famous  definition  that  in  estimating  pteasncei 
and  pains  we  must  consider  quantity  only,  —  "push-pin  is  as  good 
as  poetry."     But  Hentham's  own  activity,  if  not  primarily  directed 
toward  poetry,  was  at  least  as  little  directed  toward  push-pin   for 
himself  or  for  others.     His  whole  life-work  was  given  toward  pro 
moting  legislative  and  social   reform,  toward  securing  rights  ajid 
justice;  and  although  iie  liad  little  appreciation  of  certain  of  th*' 
finer  values  of  art  and  culture,  he  was  at  least  as  little  as  his  8U< 
oessor,  Mill,  to  be  explained  by  the  hedonistic  formula. 

The  theoretical  individualism  of  the  hrdonistic  standard  for  m 
uring  the  values  of  human  life  and  tlie  motives  for  moral  actiua 
found  vigorous  and  successful  opposition  in  the  work  of  Colerid^ 
and  Carlyle.  The  former  exerted  his  influence  primarily  in 
religious  Held,  and  in  special  opposition  to  the  theories  of  inotivo' 
and  obligation  propounded  by  Paley  (p.  514,  above),  which  bad  wide 
currency  in  ediicational  and  religious  circles.  According  to  PaJey, 
the  only  difference  between  prudence  and  duty  is  that  in  the  one  wi 
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1  "  Snch  plensuroa  deok,  If  privato  be  thy  end. 
J.  Duwuy,  Stud'j  "f  Ethi<». 


If  IL  be  public,**  He. 


consider  the  gain  or  loss  in  tlie  present  world ;  in  the  other,  we  con- 
sider also  gain  or  loss  in  the  world  tociuni'.  ObUgatiou,  according  to 
Paiey,  meaus  to  b»  iirgoil  iij'  a  violent  luotivp,  resulting  from  the 
ooinmand  of  another.  Against  these  positions  Coleridge  urged  that 
while  man  as  a  mei-e  animal,  or  as  a  being  endowed  merely  with 
•*  nnderstanding/*  niay  know  only  motives  which  spring  from  the 
caiculalionH  of  plea-sures  and  puins,  man  as  nitiunal  may  liear  another 
▼oiee  and  respond  to  higher  appeals.  It  ia,  in  fact,  iu  just  this 
distinction  that  wo  find  the  difference  between  pnidence  and  true 
morality.  The  written  wurks  of  Coleridge  were  few  and  fragmen- 
tary, bnt  his  i>ersonal  influence  niton  the  literary,  religious,  and 
philosophical  thought  of  his  own  and  the  succeeding  period,  in  both 
Britain  and  Ainerica^  has  been  {x>werful  and  far-reaching. 

The  critioism  of  Carlyle  was  directed  against  *'  Itt'nthamisni."  Its 
individualism  of  motive  seemed  to  Carlyle  adapted  to  aggravate 
rathrr  than  to  heal  the  disease  of  the  age.  The  PCi>nomtc  develup- 
ment  had  been  steadily  in  the  direction  of  greuiter  individualism.  It 
hatl  substituted  the  wage-system  for  the  older  {tersonal  relation. 
What  Carlyle  felt  tu  be  needed  was  the  deeper  sense  of  social  unity, 
a  stronger  feeling  of  resi>onaibiIity.  Now  the  pursuit  of  happine.'^s 
is  essentially  an  individualising  force,  —  "the  man  who  goes  about 
pothering  and  uproaring  for  his  hapinness,  he  is  not  the  man  that 
will  help  us  to  get  our  knaves  and  ditstards  arrested ;  no,  he  is  rather 
on  the  way  to  increase  the  number  —  by  at  least  oue  unit."  A  true 
social  organisation  nun  Im>  84H3ured  only  if  the  individualistic  and 
commercial  theory  of  interests  is.  abandoned.  This  leails  at  once  to 
the  other  point  of  (!arlyle's  attack,  —  meaaurement  of  value  in  terms 
of  pleasure  and  happiness.  Instead  of  a  "  gn-atcst  happiness  prin- 
ciple/' a  "  greatest  nobleness  principle  "  must  be  subntituted.  Man 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  results  uf  attempts  to  give  him  pleasure 
if  these  aim  simply  at  pleasure.  "  Man's  unhappiness  comes  of  his 
greatness ;  it  is  liecause  there  is  an  infinite  in  him  which  be  cannot 
quite  bury  under  the  finite.  The  shue-black  also  has  a  soul  quite 
other  titan  his  .stomach,  and  would  require  for  his  |)ermanent  satis- 
faction and  saturation  OotVa  InjUnite  (ftiiveratf.'^  It  is  to  the  heroes 
that  we  must  look  For  uur  ideals  of  human  life.  It  is  in  work  rather 
than  in  pleasure  that  the  end  of  hutiiaii  life  is  tu  )>e  achieved. 

It  was  in  the  thought  of  .John  Stuart  Mill  that  the  fusion  of  utili- 
tarian and  idealistic  principles  found  its  most  instructive  illustration. 
The  soc^ial  philosophy  of  Comte  and  a  [wrsonat  character  actuated  by 
high  ide^ds  of  duty  and  ardent  for  the  promotion  of  public  welfare 
conspired  with  the  tntluenees  already  named  to  secure  this  result. 
Educated  by  his  father,  dames  Mill,  in  the  principles  of  associational 
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psychology,  associated  with  Uicardo,  the  representative  of  an  indi- 
vidualistic economic  thfury,  and  with  Beiitliain,  he  iuherited  thusti 
theory  of  htiitian  nature  and  a  method  of  analysis  from  which  baj 
never  coni])lete!y  freed  Ijinistdf ;  but  ou  the  other  hand  he  introduoedJ 
into  the  si^lienip  a  new  content  wliidi  Ind  liim  to  traiiseend  the  hedo- 
nistie  position.'     First  as  regards  the  tthjvri  uf  deaire.     It  had  hoentlie 
position  of  the  a.s.'iociationalist.s  that  the  individual  desires  origiaallyj 
pleasure,  and  pleasure  only.     This  is  the  only  intiinsic  gootU     It  wail 
held  that  other  objet'ta,  however,  niiglit  Iwconie  associated  with  thai 
individual's   happiness,   and   thus  bceonio   indejwndent  objeets  ofl 
desii-e.     In  this  theory  it  would  he  the  pnr]iose  of  moral  training  so  ] 
to  associate  the  public  ko(k1  with  the  private  ^^ood  of  the  individual 
that  he  would  come  to  desii*e  the  publio  welfare.     Taught  by  hiaown 
experience  that  snoli  external  associations  had  no  permanent  motive 
power,  Mill  was  leil  tn  rt'jpct  tliis  thetiry,  and  tn  stat*-  the  hedonistioj 
paridox  that  to  find  plt-asure  one  must  not  consciously  seek  it.    Ufj 
greater  significance  for  our  present  purpose  is  Mill's  theory  of  libcl 
motives  to  moral  aetion.     On  the  one  hand  he  retnins  so  much  ofl 
the  eighteenth  century  atom  istur  view  of  conduct  as  toatlirm  tlint  '*tln| 
motive  has  uotliing  to  do  with  the  morality  of  the  action,  thougb 
much  with  the  morality  of  the  agent."     He  still  retains  the  doctrintl 
of  the  external  sanctions  withimt  stilting  explicitly  that  howi-ve 
useful  these  may  be  to  control  the  non-moral  or  immoml,  until  othe 
motives  get  a  foothold,  they  are  not  moral  motives.      But  on  thtJ 
other  hand  he  lays  far  greater  stress  ujmn  the  "  internal  "  sunctioni 
of  duty.     This  fesling  of  duty,  in  turn,  though  strengthened  by  •da% 
cation  and  association,  has  as  its  ultimate  foundation  the  *'soeJi 
feelings  of  mankind."     It  is  because  man  naturally  "  never  conceive 
himself  otherwise  than  as  a  member  of  a  bwly  "  that  the  intei-esi  > 
the  community  is  the  interest  of  the  individual.     The  principle 
sympnthy  which  had  served  aUernately  as  a  means  of  psyohologica 
analysis  and  aa  a  ter?n  for  the  hroailer  soc-ial  impulse,  was  given  it 
most  importiint  plnce  as  that  on  which  rests  "the  posHibility  of  anj 
cultivation  of  goodness  and  nobleness  and  the  hope  of  their  ultirai 
entire  ascenfleufiy." 

Finally,  Mill  tmuscends  the  hedoni-stie  criterion  of  value.  Whila 
maintaining  that  the  mental  pleasures  are  superior  to  the  bodilj 
pleasures  on  purely  quantitative  grounds,  he  asserts  tliat.  quit 
apart  from  questions  nf  quantits',  some  kinds  of  pleasure 
mora  desirable  and  valuable  than  others.     The  teat  for  pl« 


1  In  addition  to  itie  i'tilifariaiiiiim,  ilic  AtitobU'ffrnftft]/,  the  eaoaya  on  DcDlh&m 
and  Coleridge  aud  Oh  Liberty  are  of  spcci&l  inurrcst. 
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whether  we  seek  to  meiwiure  its  iutensity  or  its  quality,  must  in  any 
ca»R  bo  subjective;  and  the  ((iiestiou  aa  tu  which  uf  two  ploAsuros 
ift  the  better  must  be  docideil  by  thusc  who  have  had  experieuoe  of 
both.  Ingtimd,  therefore,  of  using  pleasure  as  tlio  fttanclard  for 
value,  Mill,  like  Plato,  would  a]ipeal  to  "  eKperient'e  anil  wisdom 
and  reason''  as  judges.  Instead  of  pleasure  as  staudard,  we  have 
rather  r  atandarU  for  pleasure,  li,  then,  we  ask  what  these  "  ooiu- 
petent  jud^'es  ■'  will  assign  as  the  highest  values,  we  may  find  differ- 
ent names,  sueh  as  love  of  lilx'rty  and  love  of  power,  etc.,  but  Iho 
moat  '*approjiriat«  appellatiun  is  the  sensa  of  dignity."  "It  is 
lietter  to  be  a  humuu  l)eiug  dissatisfied  than  a  pig  satistied;  U^fcter 
to  lie  Soerates  ilisaatisfied  than  a  fool  satistied."  And  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  this  principle  of  valuatiou  Mill  even  giws 
Wyond  (.'arlyle's  jwsition  by  declaring  that  to  do  without  Imj>piuess 
is  now  done  invniuntarily  liy  niuetecntweutieths  of  mankind,  and 
flft<*n  ha.*;  to  tw  dinw  voluntarily  by  tlie  hero  or  the  martyr,  wlio  in 
aocTriHeiug  his  own  liaj)pinesa  for  that  of  others  dis]>lays  the  "  high- 
est virtue  wliiidi  ran  be  found  in  man." 

A  similar  eonHirt  between  hedouistie  ami  other  standards  of  value 
is  evident  iti  the  ethical  system  of  Herbert  Spencer.  On  the  one 
hand,  following  the  trmlition  of  a  hedonistic  psychology,  Spencer 
mniutains  that  life  is  good  or  bad  according  as  it  does  or  does  not 
bring  a  surplus  of  agreeable  feeliug.  The  only  alternative  to  this 
test  is  to  reverse  the  hypothesis  and  suppose  that  pain  is  good  uud 
pleasure  is  had.  No  other  stimdard  of  value  can  be  admitted. 
This  position  is  fortified  by  the  biological  law  that  if  creatures 
should  Hud  pleasure  in  what  is  hurtful,  aud  pain  in  wliat  is  ailvan- 
tegeouA,  they  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  Spen> 
cer  pro])ound3  also  a  standard  of  value  which  does  not  easily 
conform  to  the  tost  of  pleasure  and  pain.  According  to  thia 
standard  the  highest  conduct  is  that  which  conduces  to  *'  the  great- 
est hi-i'adth,  length,  and  completeness  of  life";  the  highest  stage  in 
evolution  is  that  reached  when  "conduct  simultaneously  achievefl 
the  greatest  totality  of  life  in  self,  in  offspring,  and  in  fellow-men." 
The  subjective  standard  of  plenmtrnitle  fpeliny  and  the  objective 
standard  of /m/hp-m  of  life  are  thus  set  over  against  each  other.  The 
attempt  is  marie  to  bring  them  together  by  showing  that  the  bio> 
logical  developiueut  has  necessarily  brought  about  b  harmony 
between  pleasure  antl  progress,  but  un  the  other  hand  it  is  orlmitted 
that  a  condition  of  ]irogress  involves  a  lock  of  a<laptation  between 
the  individual  and  the  environment.  It  would  therefore  seem  that, 
however  well-suited  pleasure  might  be  as  a  test  for  the  static  indi- 
vidual, it  cannot  be  r^ordod  as  a  twt  of  value  for  the  guidant^  of 
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a  progressive  being.  Hence  Speucer  maintains  that  the  perfect 
applicatiun  of  his  tnst  Huppnses  an  ideal  liuiuanitj*.  A  consistent 
hodonism  would  I'l^qtitre  that  the  test  of  such  an  ideal  huuianit)' 
be  solelj  the  continuity  and  intennity  of  pleasurable  feeling 
attained,  but  the  numerous  recognitions  of  more  objective  fac* 
tors  make  it  improbable  that  Spencer  would  regard  merely  sen- 
tient boiugs  deprived  of  all  active  fauultius  as  the  highest  type  of 
evolution. 

Thfl  employment  by  S|>encer  of  the  principles  of  evolution  as 
affording  a  moral  standard  leads  to  an  iuterestiug  coinplicatiuD  uf 
the  problems  con-sidored  under  §  45  with  the  problem  of  the  indi- 
vidual iti  relation  to  society.  On  the  cme  hand,  as  already  noted 
(p.  it6'2)t  the  soiiial  seatinieuta  aud  related  morjil  prini^iples  are 
regarded  by  Sjiencer  as  liiiditig  their  basis  in  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess. These  social  qualities  subserve  the  welfare  of  the  family  or 
specieSf  and  aid  it  in  the  slriigK'*'  lor  existence.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  maintained  that  the  fundamental  law  of  progress  is  that  "each 
individual  shall  take  the  cunseciueucies  of  his  own  nature  and 
aetiuns:  survival  uf  tho  fittest  bping  the  result."  Among  gregarious 
creatures  the  freedom  of  each  to  act  has  to  be  restricted  by  the  pro- 
vision that  it  shall  not  iuteirfere  with  similar  freedom  on  the  part 
of  others.  Progress  is  therefore  dependent  upon  giving  the  greatest 
possible  scope  to  individual  freeilom.  With  Heutham  and  Mill  the 
maxim  "everybody  to  count  for  one,  nobody  for  more  than  one" 
had  represented  a  sucialising  of  the  criterion  and  ideal.  In  Sfiien* 
cer'a  opiuion  this  represents  an  undue  emphasis  upon  etjuality; 
from  this  to  communism  the  step  is  only  one  from  theory  to  prac- 
tice. "Inequality  is  the  primordial  idea  suggested"  by  evolution; 
equality,  as  suggested  in  the  need  of  restriction,  is  secondary. 
From  this  imlividiuifisHc  interjtretation  of  evolution  Speu<*cr  oppoOM 
not  only  corumunism  in  property,  but  the  assumption  by  the  State 
of  any  functions  beyond  that  of  securing  "justice"  to  the  indi- 
vidual. The  State  should  keep  the  individual  from  interfering 
with  the  freedom  of  other  iudividuals.  The  State  is  thus  essentially 
negative  in  its  signiticance.  Man  in  his  corporate  capacity  may  nut 
realise  a  positive  moral  value  in  tlie  pursuit  of  common  good.  But 
while  agreeing  thus  with  the  views  of  Utuidling  and  vou  Humboldt 
(cf.  p.  620),  Spencer  insists  that,  in  denying  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing positive  values  through  the  State,  he  aims  to  secure  the3«  values 
more  etticiently  by  voluntary  and  private  action.  "  Jteneficence '' 
belongs  to  the  family  viitues;  "justice''  to  the  State.' 

>  CE.  EthicMt  Vol.  U.,  The  Man  vs.  tht  StaU,  and  SsaaySy  VoL  IlL 
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The  relation  of  evolutionftry  processes  to  the  problem  of  moral 
Talues  has  been  most  sharply  formulated  by  Huxley.*  In  opiwsi- 
tiun  to  certiiin  iihiU)S(tpIiiwil  writers  who  tint!  in  the  evolutionary 
prooeas  a  moral  staudard,  Huxley  points  out  with  great  vigour  and 
infiisiveness  the  distinction  between  the  "cosmic  process"  and 
the  "ethical  process."  The  attempt  to  find  in  the  "cosmic  pro- 
cess "  an  ethical  standard  is  based  upon  the  ambiguity  in  the 
phraae  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  Fittesty  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
aay,  is  not  synonymous  with  ethically  best  If  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  should  he  re<liiced,  the  surnval  of  the  fittest  would 
mean  a  return  to  lichens  and  diatoms. 

The  ethical  process  must  find  its  standard  not  in  the  cosmic  pn>> 
oess,  but  in  the  moral  ideals  of  man.  Its  principle  is  not  that  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest^  but  that  of  fitting  as  many  as  possible 
to  survive.  The  duty  of  man  is  not  to  conform  to  the  cosmic  pro* 
0688,  but  to  combat  it.  In  a  sense  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  moral 
process  is  a  part  of  the  cosmic  process,  but  the  important  ^Ktiut  is 
that  the  moral  process  cannot  take  its  stamLanls  from  the  nou-uiorul 
parts  of  the  cosmic  proress,  and  tlie  theory  of  government  which 
Spencer  would  derive  fruui  this  is  characterised  by  Huxley  as 
"administrative  nihilism.'" ' 

The  opposition  to  an  ethical  theory  based  upon  the  conceptions  of 
natural  science,  has  received  its  most  thoruugh'going  expression  in 
tliH  work  o(  T.  H.  Gret:n.  Previous  English  sytupatliisers  with 
German  idealism  had  for  the  most  part  appropriated  results 
without  attempting  for  themselves  the  "  labour  of  the  notion." 
Believing  that  current  theories  of  evolution  and  ethics  were 
repeating  the  fallacies  of  Hume  in  another  form,  Grveu  set  himself 
the  task  of  criticising  those  fallacies  and  of  re-stating  the  conditions 
under  which  any  ex[>crieni!e,  and  es|)eeially  any  moral  experience, 
is  possible.  The  centnil,  fundauHMitsil,  and  determining  conception 
is  found  in  self<'ons(^i(m8nes8.  Questiuns  a-^t  tn  fi-eedom,  desire,  and 
ideals  must  be  stated  in  terms  of  self^cniKsciousnesa,  and  not  in 
physical  concepts,  if  they  are  to  be  intelligible.  Nor  can  self- 
oomteiuusness  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  uncon.seious,  or  as 
developing  from  the  unconscious.  It  seems  rather  to  be  compre- 
hensible only  as  the  reproduction  in  man  of  an  eternal  conscious- 
ness. This  has  an  ini^wi-tant  bearing  on  the  determination  of  the 
moral  ideal.  In  the  first  place  it  requires  that  the  end  or  ideal 
shall  always  be  some  desirable  state  of  self.     In  this  it  seems  to 

1  In  his  Rnmsnra  l«rtiire.  ISM.     Rnprintcd  m  Srttlulion  and  SlhiCM,  IBM, 
CI.  J.  Xh^vff\,  Kroluti"!!  ami  Sthiet,  MunHt,  VIII.  -til  B. 
'  CritiiiurH  ftutl  Aii<lrr»aea. 
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approach  hedonism,  but  whereas  hedonism  holds  that  plecisure  makes 
a  state  or  an  nhjpot  dfsirahlp,  Grocn  insists  that,  the  phniBure  follows 
the  attahiment  of  de.siro,  auii  that  what  a  being  desires  is  deti^nuiued 
by  the  nature  of  the  being.  Man  desires  the  full  realisation  of  him- 
self, aiul  "  in  it  ainne  ho  can  satisfy  JiiniHelf."  The  good  is  therefore 
a  personal  B«i)d.  It  is  also  a  common  or  social  good.  **  Williout 
soeiety,  no  persons."  Wliile  therefore  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
state  dt^fiuitely  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  "  l>est  state  of 
man  "  bi8t.ory  shows  that  nmu  has  bettered  himself  throuf;h  insti- 
tutions  and  habits  whioh  make  tlie  welfare  of  all  the  welfare  of 
eacli,  and  thrnngh  the  arts  whirh  make  nature  the  friend  of  man." 
It  is  ill  political  society  that  self-eonstiiouBness  tiiids  fullest  develo|v- 
ment.  The  institutions  of  "civil  life  give  reality  to  the  caiaeitiw 
of  will  and  reason  and  enable  them  to  he  really  exercist-d.*' ' 

The  ultimate  jushHcatiou  of  all  rights  is  that  they  serve  a  moral 
end  in  thr:  sense  that  the  ]ntwers  sceured  in  them  arc  osstiutial  to  tb« 
fulfilment  of  man's  vocation  as  a  moral  being,  i.e.  as  a  >>ciinf^  who  in 
living  for  himself  lives  for  other  selves.  With  Green's  definitiau 
may  bo  ef>mpare<l  Sp<>neer'a  formulation  of  the  ideal  as  "complete- 
ness of  life."  It  in  u  striking  Ulustration  of  the  Btrong  relatiuu 
which  British  ethical  theory  has  always  maintained  to  British  lifet 
that  two  thinkerH  from  such  opposite  stand]>oint8  should  approack 
so  near  in  actual  statement. 

2.  Turning  now  to  continental  theories,  we  note  that]  the  oon- 
ception  of  life  which  onrrespomls  to  this  utilitarian  social  ethics  il 
throughout  an  optimiijlic  aflinnatioo  of  the  world.  Life  as  AB 
evolutionary  process  is  the  sum  total  of  all  goods,  and  the  progreM 
to  the  more  perfect  is  the  natural  neeossity  of  the  actvml  world ;  the 
strengthening  and  brnarlening  of  life  is  as  well  the  moral  law  as  the 
law  of  nature.  Thi.s  eausequence  has  been  carried  out  with  the  mml 
refinement  and  warmth,  and  not  without  a  religious  turn  by  CJuyaiu 
He  finds  the  highest  meaning  and  enjoyment  of  individual  existeneu 
in  the  conscious  unity  of  life  with  society,  and  beyoud  tltis  with  Uio 
uni  verse. 

But  even  without  the  evolutionary  supplement,  naturalism  and 
materialisns  lind  a.tjt(rted  their  joyous  optimism  and  diret:ted  it 
against  every  kind  tif  nmrals  which  avoids  or  renounces  the  wurUl, 
especially  against  the  religious  forms  of  suoh  ethical  theories.  Thit 
was  shown  alreaily  in  the  case  of  Feufrbavh,  who  set  for  his  pbih)- 
sophical  activity  the  tiisk  of  making  man  a  "  free,  self-cousciuus 
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1  Tlnw  pririfipleK  am  further  ilevelopei!  by  B.  Boeiinquel,  TKf  Phtto 

Thffirif  fifthe  Stat^,  ISW. 
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citizen  of  the  earth."'  The  will  is  for  him  identical  with  the 
impulse  to  happiness,  and  happiness  is  nothing  else  than  "  life, 
normal,  sound,  witliutit  defect.''  llence  the  impulse  to  hnij[)iues3  is 
the  fuiindntini)  of  morals ;  the  goal,  however,  coumsts  in  the  vitul 
and  active  combination  of  the  striving  toward  one's  own  happiness 
•with  that  toward  the  ha])])inRss  of  others.  In  this  positive  action  of 
willing  the  welfare  of  others  lies  tlie  root  of  sympathy  also.  Virtue 
stands  in  con  trail  iotion  with  only  that  form  of  happiness  which  seeks 
to  be  happy  at  the  expense  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  virtue  haa 
a  certain  dejrree  <if  ha[ipiness  as  its  indispensable  presupposition,  for 
the  pressure,  of  want  forces  the  impnUo  to  happiness  irresistibly 
and  one-sidedly  toward  the  egoistic  side.  Just  on  this  account 
human  morality  can  be  furthered  only  by  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind's  external  situation  —  a  thought  from  which  FenerlKwh  pi-ooeeda 
to  very  far-r(<aching  demands.  His  moral  sensualism  is  supported 
by  the  firm  oonviction  that  historical  developnient  lies  along  the 
line  of  his  ])ostulat4>s,  and  with  all  his  pessimistic  and  often  bitter 
estitriate  of  the  present  he  iKmibines  a  strongly  hopeful  optimism  for 
the  future.  Man,  as  a  bodily  personality,  with  his  sensuous  feeling 
and  willing,  is  for  him  the  wde  truth ;  when  set  over  against  this 
truth  all  philosophic  theories,  echoes  afi  ihey  are  of  theological 
theories,  collapse  into  nothing. 

Another  optimistic  materialist  is  Kngen  DUhriiuj,  who  haa  made 
a  peculiar  '^  philosophy  of  reality"  the  basis  of  his  estimation 
of  the  "worth  of  life."  The  an ti •religious  character  of  tliis  kind  of 
world-afifirmation  appears  here  much  more  clearly  than  in  the  case  of 
Feimrbaeh.  Duhring  sees  in  the  jtossimism  of  the  GO's  and  TO'a,  which 
he  hiu  opposed  with  bitter  relentlessness.  the  romantic  continuation 
of  the  attitudes  of  Christiauity  and  Ituddhism,  which  arc  hostile 
to  the  world.  He  regarded  the  "supentitious"  ideas  of  the  "other 
world,"  or  the  "Iwyond,"  as  the  real  ground  of  the  lack  of  appreoift' 
tioii  for  the  actual  world  of  reality ;  only  when  all  suiwrstitiooa 
belief  in  .su|>ematnral  beings  has  b4«n  banished  will  the  true  and 
imman*'nt  worth  of  life  be  completely  enjoyed,  in  liis  opinion.  True 
knowlt'dgc  apprehends  reality  exactly  as  it  is,  just  as  it  lies  imme- 
diately before  human  experien<ie  ;  it  is  delusion  to  seek  still  another 
behind  it.  And  even  a.-*  with  knowledge,  so  also  witli  values,  they 
must  Ite  found  in  what  is  given ;  the  only  rational  is  reality  itself. 
Alreiuly  in  the  conceptions  of  infinity  Dhhring  detects  —  not  so 
ineorrectly  —  a  going  beyond  what  is  given ;  tuj  htm,  therefore,  the 

1  Cf.  pAFiioiilnrly  thf«  fntimnnt  imlilMiMl  by  K.  GrOn,  L.  Fntrh^th  in 
Stiufm  firi'ftr''h«rl  uml  Wtrltlniw.,  II.  i'<'Vj  fl.,  hi  wlilcli  Pouerfaaoh  declaretbli 
piifiiUtMi  tut  B^aliiat  Sc'linpeiilmuvr. 
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a<?tual  world  is  limited  in  magnitude  and  number.     But  it  hears 
within  itself  hU  the  euiiditioiis  of  self-satisfying  happiness.     Evriii 
tho  view  that  there  is  a  lack  of  sutlioient  means  of  life,  on  whiiJij 
Darwin  gi-ouuded  his  doctriue  of  the  struggle  fur  existence  and 
theory  of  selection,  is  controverted  by  Dhhring  in  a  most  vigoruui] 
fashion,  although  lie  is  not  hustile  tu  the  tlioory  of  descent  and  tba 
principle  of  evolution.     On  the  basis  of  these  conceptions  Dtthring 
seeks  to  refute  posslniii^m  by  demonstrating  that  man's  enjoyiueniJ 
of  life  is  spoiled  only  by  the  had  arrangements  aud  customs  wliichl 
owe  their  origin  to  ideas  of  the  supernatural.     It  is  the  mission  of 
the  philosophy  of  reality  alone  to  produtto  healthy  life  from  healthy 
thought,  and  to  creatf?  the  NatiKfax'tiiin  uf  a  dispoMition  Itased  ou  i 
noble  humanity,  capacities  for  which  have  been  given  by  natuM^ 
her.self  in  the  sympathetic  affections.     Although  DUhring  has  do 
claimed  thus  sluirply  and  with  irritation  £^^^inst  the  present  sucia 
system,   he   has   enlisted    himself   energetically  in  defence  of  thA| 
reasonableness  of  the  actual  world  as  a  whole.     As  he  has  thcoretK 
cally  maintained  the  identity  of  the  forms  of  human  perception  and 
thought  with  the  laws  of  reality,  so  he  has  also  (roiivincod  himself^ 
that  this  same  reality   contains  all   the  conditions  for  ultiniatel| 
realising  the  values  presented  in  the  rational   consciousness.    Fa 
thiH  rational  consciousness  of  ours  is  in  the  last  analysis  nothing" 
more  than  the  highest  form  of  the  life  of  nature. 

3.  All  these  kinds  of  positivistic  optimism  make  the  most  instro^ 
tive  variations  in  the  Hegelian  principle  of  the  identity  of  the  real 
and  the  rational  (p.  G15) ;  all  of  tliem  show  besides  a  trac«  of  tbst 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  nature  which  was  characteristic  of  HousseaUr 
and  in  their  hope  fur  a  better  future  of  the  human  race  they  inclin^H 
to  give  an  evolutionary  stamp  to  the  thought  of  man's  unlimiteO^ 
capacity  for  ^wrfeotion,  which  the  philosophy  of  the  French  Kevohi- 
tion  had  produced  (cf.  p.  .'i25).  All  the  more  characteristic  is  it 
that  the  last  factor  has  given  an  essentially  altered  form  to  the 
opposite  concejition,  viz.  jieasimism. 

In  themselves  optimism  and  pessimism,  as  answers  to  the  hedoiij 
question,  whether  the  world  contains  more  pleasure  or  pain, 
equally  ])athologicaI  phenomena.    This  is  true  especially  in  the  for 
in  which  these  enter  as  factors  into  general  literature.     For  scie 
this  question  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  incapable  of  answer.    Th 
controversy  gains  philosophic  significance  only  because  it  is  brougb 
into  connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  rationality  or  irrationsitt 
of  ttie  world-ground,  as  it  had  already  been  brought  by  Leibnix  alo 
one  line  and  by  Sehitj>en]iauer  along  unotlier.     But  in  lx>th  cases  it 
was  completely  imjiossible  to  make  the  hedonistic  origin  of  Ui> 


f§  46.]  Problem  of  Valuts:  Jturtmann, 

'  problem  disappear  by  the  metaphysical  trans f or matiDn  which  waa 
given  to  it. 

The  pt^simistic  temper  which  pre\-ailed  in  Germany  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  second  half  of  our  century  hmi  its  easily  recuguisable 
iinds  lu  jiolitica]  atid  social  relations,  and  Ihu  eager  reeeption  and 
'welcome  of  Schoiwnhaimr's  doctrines,  8uiii>ort«d  by  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  the  writer,  are  usually  re{j;urd4il  as  easily  intelligible  for 
that  reason.  It  is  more  remarkable  and  seriuiia  thiit  this  temper  has 
outlasted  tlie  year  1870,  and  indeed  that  precisely  in  tlie  following 

^ decade  it  unburdened  it^f  in  an  unlimittNl  flood  of  tirades  of  a 
2S>p\ilar  philosoidiieal  surt,  and  for  a  time  has  completely  controlled 
general  literature.  Cnn8idepi?d  from  the  8tand[X>tnt  of  the  history  of 
civilisation,  this  fact  will  Ite  regarded  as  a  maniff^stationof  n?Iaxation 
and  surfeit;  the  part  which  tlie  history  of  [>hilosophy  has  in  the 
movement  is  eonne<'tod  with  the  brilliant  and  misleailtn^  "Philos- 
ophy of  the  irneonscions."  Ednard  von  IfarhRtinn  found  a  witty 
synthesis  between  Leibniz  and  Scho[tenhatier  on  the  kisis  of  his 
metaphysics,  which  regardml  tlie  world-ground  as  a  complex  resultant 
of  the  irmtiunal  will  and  of  the  '*  logical  element"  (cf.  §  44,  9).  This 
synthesis  was  that  this  worlil  is  indeed  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  but  nevertheless  that  it  is  still  so  bad  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  there  had  Iteen  none  at  all.  The  mixture  of  teleologi- 
cal  and  dyateleological  views  of  nature  which  had  passed  by  iiiheri* 
Unoe  from  Schelling  to  Schopenhauer  (pp.  618  ff.)  apiwara  here  with 
Hartmann  in  grotesque  and  fanciful  dev«4lo|unent ;  and  the  c«>ntra- 
dictiim  is  to  be  solved  by  the  theory  that  after  the  irrational  will 
has  onoo  taken  its  false  step  of  manifesting  itself  as  life  and  actual 
existence,  this  life-pro(.'e»s  go4>s  on  in  a  prt^ressive  development 
whose  rijiest  meaning  is  the  insight  into  tlie  unreason  of  the  "  will  to 
live."  The  rational  element  in  this  life-process  will  then  consist  in 
denying  that  unmason,  in  retracing  the  act  of  world-origination,  and 
in  nileemiug  the  will  fi*om  its  own  unhappy  realisation. 

On  this  acoonnt  Hartmann  found  the  essential  nature  of  the 
"rational"  con.sciousness  to  lie  in  seeing  through  the  "illusions" 
with  which  the  irrational  pressure  of  the  will  pro<luce8  just  wliat 
must  make  it  unhappy,  aud  out  of  this  relation  he  developed  the 
ethical  task  that  each  one  should  co-operate  to  save  the  world-will 
by  the  denial  of  illusions.  He  developed  also  the  thought  of  funda* 
mental  imjwrtance  for  the  philosopliy  of  history  that  all  work  of 
civilisation  should  he  directi'd  towart)  this  goal  of  salvation.  The 
development  of  the  irrali<mat  will  ought  to  liave  the  annihilatioo  of 
this  will  as  its  rational  gtial;  hence  Hartmann  approTcs  all  work  of 
civilisation  because  its  ultimate  cud  is  Uio  anaihilation  of  life  and 
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the  redemption  nf  the  will  frnm  the  unhappiness  of  existence.  Id 
this  resiwct  he  comes  into  contact  with  MaiiilaiultT,  who  with  htm 
and  after  hini  worked  out  Seliupfiihaut?i*3  tlieory  to  an  ascetic  ''Phi- 
losophy of  Salvation"' ;  but  with  Haitiiiauii  these  thoughts  take  ua 
the  colouring;  of  an  evolutiunarj  optimism  which  shows  a  m 
deeper  iiitellijienoc  for  tlie  earnestness  aud  wealth  of  histori 
development  than  wo  find  with  Schopenhauer.  And  as  von  Hart- 
manu  has  anonymously  given  the  best  cnticism  of  liis  "  Philosoph; 
of  the  Unconarions,"  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theory  of  dcsccai 
so  in  his  own  development  the  shell  of  pessimism  has  l)een  gnuluallyl 
8tripi)ed  off  and  the  pdsitivc  pritKripIe  of  evolution  has  emerged 
the  essential  thing.  In  him,  too,  Hegel  has  triuiaphed  over  8ehopeii> 
haner. 

4.  All  these  theories  of  life,  whose  typical  extremes  were  herf 
over  against  each  othcfj  vary  indeed  with  regard  to  their  recogniti 
and  gradation  of  individual  values  and  goals,  hut  they  coincide 
recognising  on  the  whole  the  prevailing  nioi-al  code, and  in  particidi 
the  altruism  which  is  its  cluL-f  constituent.  Their  differences  I'l 
cern  rather  the  general  formulation,  or  the  sanction,  or  tlie  moti 
of  morality,  than  nmrality  itself.  Even  the  more  ra*lical  teudi 
seek  only  tti  free  human  ethicM  from  the  perversions  which  it  is 
to  have  experienced  in  certain  liistorical  ^systems,  or  in  their 
vivals  and  their  after  effects;  ami  through  all  the  doctnne»  aln 
mentioned  goes  a  strongly  democratic  tendency  whicli  sets  the  wi 
of  the  uhule  above  everything  else,  and  estimates  the  worth  of  t: 
individual  miK:h  lower  tlmn  was  the  case  in  the  great  period  of  G' 
man  philosophy.  A  tendency  to  hero-worshi]>,  like  that  of  C 
(cf.  p.  654),  is  quite  isolated  in  our  century;  far  more  prevalent 
the  theory  of  tlie  inUhn  or  environment  which  Taiue  brought  in! 
circuhitioti  for  the  history  of  the  mind,  and  which  is  inelined 
minimise  the  part  which  the  IndividuiU  bears  in  the  historical  nii 
ment  as  contrasted  with  the  iiiHuence  of  masses. 

We  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  such  theories  correspond  ci: 
pletely  to  certain  political,  social,  lit^^rary,  aud  artistic  conditioi 
and  obvious  manifestations  of  modern  life;  licnce  it  is  easier 
understand  wliy,  here  and  there,  the  rcuetiou  of  individualism 
an  especially  passionate  form  has  made  its  a]»i»earance.  We  nn: 
insist,  in  the  first  plura,  that  over  against  that  tyjM?  of  tissiduoi 
striving  wliich  permits  itself  to  l>e  driven  by  evcrj'  tide  of  inllueit< 
the  individualistic  idea  nf  culture  which  belongs  to  that  grpftt  fpcri 
now  somewhat  depreciatingly  ilcnot<id  Rnmanticisni,  has  in  no  w 
so  completely  died  out  ii»  is  supposed.  It  lives  on  in  many  high 
developed  personalities  who  do  not  tind  it  necessary  to  make  a  di 
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play  with  it  in  literature;  for  tlie  theory  of  this  ideal  has  been 
expresseil  by  Ficbte,  Schiller,  aud  Schleiermaeher.  And  just  for 
this  reason  it  dotrs  not  make  commnn  cause  with  the  ai-tificial  para* 
doxcs  which  rodieal  iudividiialism  luved  to  present  on  occasion. 
'  The  most  robust  example  of  such  [paradoxes  came  from  the  He- 
gelian "  left,"  in  tho  fantastic  bonk  of  M.  Stirner  (Kaspar  Schmidt, 
I8O6-I80C),  The  Jmlnnrhml  ami  hin  Property^  {iSU).  Stiriicr  is  re- 
lated to  Feuerbach  as  Feuerbach  is  to  Hegel:  he  draws  the  conclu- 
sion which  would  completely  invert  the  premises.  Feuerbach  had 
looked  upun  "spirit"  or  Ui«  "'idea"  as  the  "other-being  of  Na- 
ture," and  as  abstract  and  unreal  as  the  theological  ghosL  He  had 
declared  the  only  reality  to  be  man,  living  man  of  flesh  and  blood; 
but  his  ethics  ainunl  toward  humanity,  active  love  to  humauity. 
What  is  mankind?  asks  Stirner.  A  general  idea,  an  ab^tructioD  — 
a  la-st  sluulow  of  the  old  i^bost  which  is  still  walking,  even  in  Feaer* 
bat'h's  system.  The  true  concrete  reality  is  the  iudividua]  —  the 
autocratic  |>ersonality.  Such  a  jx-rsonality  makes  its  world  Iwth  in 
its  acts  of  ideation  and  in  its  acts  of  will;  therefore  tts  ownership 
extends  as  far  as  its  will  extends.  It  recognises  notliiug  above 
itself;  it  knows  no  other  weal  than  its  own,  and  serves  no  alien  law 
or  alien  will.  For  iu  truth  there  is  uuthing  for  it  except  itself. 
Thus  by  reversing  Fichte's  doctrine  of  the  "  universal  ego,"  Stirner 
attains  to  "egoism''  in  both  thu  theoretical  and  the  pnu^tical  sense 
of  the  word.  He  plays  the  "  soliiisist " '  and  preaches  unscrupulous 
self-seeking,  —  Jch  hab'  mein'  tSaeJt^  auf  nichia  geattiU.'  All  this 
sounded  like  an  uitificial  cynicism,  and  it  was  a  mutter  of  doubt 
whetlier  the  liook  was  intended  to  be  taken  seriously.  At  all  events 
it  soon  lost  the  interest  which  it  momentarily  excited,  and  fell 
into  an  oblivion  from  which  it  has  ouly  recently  been  rescued.  But 
when,  as  now,  tiiei-e  is  a  disposition  to  see  in  it  a  first  cty  of  distress 
from  the  individual  repressed  by  the  mass,  it  ought  not  to  be  ignored 
Uiat  tlic  "individual"  who  wiu  here  seeking  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  community  did  not  gire  any  indication  nf  a  piwuliar  value 
which  would  have  justiHed  him  in  any  suvh  emancipation.  His  sole 
originality  consisted  in  the  courage  of  paradox. 

5.  Another  biz^irre  form  of  individualism  was  developed  from 
Schopenhauer's  metaphysics  of  the  will,  by  Julius  lia/umpn.  Here 
the  "unreason"  of  the  will  is  taken  with  complete  seriuuHuess,  but 
the  pantheistic  aspect  of  the  "one  ooly  will"  is  stripped  away. 


1  Dttr  Klnxtgruitd uin  Si^enlhuwi. 

«rf.  atxtvc,  p.  471.  'I  cure  (or  nnthlag. 
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We  know  only  individuals  who  will,  imd  Bahnsen  sees  in  them  tbe 
indepi^ndcnt.  efementary  jmtenciea  of  reality,  beyond  which  no  high» 
principle  is  to  be  aasiiuied.  The  separate  and  self-sufficient  exut- 
enee  nf  finite  pprsonalitips,  which  Bahnsen  also  dulls  '*  Henads."  liM 
never  been  so  sharply  formulated  as  in  this  atheistic  atomism  of  tbe 
will.  Eai'h  of  these  "wills"  is,  moreover,  divided  within  itself  ia' 
two,  and  in  this  consists  its  nnroason  and  its  unhapplness.  Tl 
contradiction  lielongs  to  tlie  essence  of  the  will ;  the  will  is  the 
.sorted  contradiction,'*  and  this  is  the  true  dialectic,  "the  real  dialeo-' 
tic."  This  cdntrndintion,  however,  cannot  be  fjraspetl  by  logical 
thinkintj;  hence  all  the  effort  which  the  will  makes  to  know  tl 
worlil  is  in  vain.  Lo^ncal  thinking  which  excludes  con  trad  ictioti 
incapable  of  iindersfcandinj?  a  world  which  consists  of  intrinsicall] 
oontriKiiotory  wills.  The  L-ontradictinu  between  tlie  world  and 
intellect  makes  impossible  cvph  the  partial  salvation  which  Schopei 
hauer  ailmitted/  and  the  indestructible  indivi<lual  will  must  thei 
fore  endure  forever  the  suffering  of  self-hieeration  in  ever  new 
existences.  At  so  high  a  price  is  the  metaphysical  dignity  pur- 
chased, which  personality  here  receives  as  its  "intelligible  charac- 
ter." The  living  out  of  this  "  intclli;^ible  oharacter,"  purposeless 
and  futile  as  it  really  is,  fortus  the  principle  of  all  values. 

Since  the  theory  of  knowledge  involved  in  this  "real  dialectic'^ 
maintains  that  Inpical  thinkinp  and  reality  with  its  contradiction! 
have  no  comnion  measure,  the  fantasitis  of  this  "  misorableism  "  mtko 
no  chiim  to  scientific  validity;  they  are  only  the  expression  of  the 
gloomy  mood  of  the  individual  who  is  caught  in  the  conflict  of  his 
own  will.  They  form  the  melancholy  counterpart  to  the  pert  frivol* 
ity  of  Stiraer's  individual.  Hoth  show  what  result  may  be  expected 
if  "  philosophy  "  takes  moods  which  constitute  the  peculiar  natute 
of  pesaiinism  and  optimism  as  a  basis  for  serious  conclusions. 

This  is  still  more  recognisable  in  the  case  of  the  great  influence 
which  hns  Ixicn  exercised  in  the  last  decade  upon  the  view  of  life 
and  its  literary  expression  by  the  jmet,  Friedrich  Nietviehf.     Many 
factors  combine  to  form  this  influence :  the  fascinating  beauty 
language  wliich  ensnares  and  intoxicates  even   where  tlie  conte; 
passes  over  into  enigmatic  suggestions;  a  mysterious   synibolisra 
which,  in  "  Thus  spake  Zai-athustra,"  permits  the  author  to  revel 
obscurity   and   indofiniteness;    the  aphoristic  form   of  expressi 
which  never  requires  the  reader  to  think  coherently  in  scientt: 
terms,  but  railier  leaves  him   to  determine  for  himself  how  maclr' 
stinndus  and  suggestion  he  will  utilise,  and  thus  decide  the  degree 
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in  whioh  he  vill  expect  himself  to  enjoy  tho  surprising  hits,  the  brill- 
iant formulations,  the  happy  coniparisons^  and  jjarailoxical  combi' 
nations.  Hut  all  these  elements  are  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
the  immediate  impression  of  the  persoaaliLy  of  the  writer.  We  meet 
an  individual  of  the  hif^hcst  culture,  and  of  a  thorou^Iily  original 
8tara]>,  who  experiences  all  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  suffers 
from  the  same  unsolved  contradictions  by  which  the  time  itself  is 
out  of  joint  Hence  the  echo  which  his  languaRe  has  found; 
hence  the  danger  of  bin  influeiiei!,  which  does  not  hoal  the  sickness 
of  his  age,  but  increases  it. 

The  two  factors  of  the  inner  antagonism  of  his  own  tiature 
Nietzsche  himself  has  called  the  "liiunysus"  and  the  ^'Apollo." 
It  is  the  antithesis  l>etween  voluntarism  and  intellectualism,  be- 
tween Schopenhauer's  will  and  Ilegers  idea.  It  appears  here  in 
ao  indiTtdual  of  tho  highest  intellectual  culture  and  sesthotic  pro- 
ductiveness, who  is  able  ti)  apprehend  history  and  life  with  the 
greatest  delicary  and  to  reproduce  them  poetically  with  ei^ual  Hne- 
nesR  of  feeling.  Itut  science  and  art  have  not  saved  this  individnai 
from  the  dark  "will  to  live";  deep  within  stirs  a  [•aasionate',  f^om- 
pelliug  impulse  tirward  wild  deed^,  toward  the  achieving  and  unfuld- 
ing  of  {K)wer.  His  is  the  case  of  a  nervous  professor  who  would 
fain  lie  a  wild  tymnt,  and  who  is  tossed  back  and  forth  between  tho 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  goods  of  the  highest  culture  on  tlje  one  hand, 
and  that  mystL<rions,  burning  demand  for  a  life  of  jKission  on  the 
other.  Now  he  luxuriates  in  serene  blessedness  of  sesthetic  contem- 
plation and  artistic  i>roduction;  now  he  costs  all  this  aside  and 
aasarta  his  impulses,  bis  instincts,  his  pjissions.  Sensual  enjoyment, 
as  sneh,  has  never  Iwen  a  value  for  him  —  this  is  shown  in  the 
height  and  jmrity  of  his  nature.  The  enjoyment  which  he  aeeka  ia 
either  that  uf  knowing  or  that  of  power.  In  the  struggle  between 
Uie  two  ho  has  been  crufiheil  —  the  victim  of  nn  ago  which  is  satisHed 
no  longer  by  tlie  impersonal  and  supeq)eraonal  values  of  tntelleo- 
tual,  a'^tliotic,  and  moral  culture,  Imt  thirsts  again  for  the  bound- 
less unfolding  of  the  individual  in  a  life  uf  dcetls.  ()aught  in  the 
struggle  between  its  reason  Inherited  from  the  past  and  its  passion 
thirsting  for  the  future,  it  and  all  of  value  that  it  possesses  are  torn 
and  grnunrL  The  artistic  expression  of  a  natitn^  thus  rent  and  torn 
is  tho  charm  of  Nietzsche's  writings. 

In  his  first  ]>enod,  which  contains  the  fallowing  in  germ,  the 
oonflirt  b«»tween  the  two  motive  forces  has  not  yet  come  to  open 
outbreak  ;  rather  we  find  him  applying  Schopenhauer's  fundamental 
thoughts  to  the  origin  of  Greek  tragedy  and  to  Richard  Wagner's 
mnsicAl  drama,  and  thus  presenting  art  as  the  source  of  salrft- 
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tiou  from  ttie  torture  of  the  will.     But  eveu  at  that  time  it  was  hu 
thought  that  out  of   this  tragic  temper  a  new,  a   higher  cultur 
should  1)0  brought  forth;  a  prouder  race  should  emerge,  of  bold  i 
splendidly  audacious  will  which  would  victoriously  burst  the  bond 
of  the  prRSfint  int<dln(:t\]al  and  spiritual  life,  aiid  even  at  tliat  jwrio 
this  bent  toward  oriy;inality  aud  indepeiideuce  threw  overbfianl  th 
balliist  of  the  historic  jkeriod.     No  condition  and  no  authority  is 
reprpss  this  ai-tistie  Liiviliwitinn ;  iBSthetie  freedom  is  to  be  cramped^ 
neither  by  knowledge  nor  by  life. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  wlien  these  thoughts  be^aii  \ 
clarify  themselvps  the  philosophic  poet  followctl  for  a  time  nlon 
the  path  of  iutellectiialism.  Science  is  the  free  spirit  which  caste 
off  all  fottors  and  ronognises  nothing  alwve  itself;  hut  she  is  su 
only  when  she  makes  the  '*  real "  man  free,  placing  him  on  his  u« 
feet,  independent  of  everything  that  is  above  the  senses  or  a{J 
fnjm  the  sense-s.  Tins  scinnce  which  Nietzscho  wuuld  now  innk 
the  bearer  of  the  essence  of  culture  is  positive  science, —  no  nivt 
physics,  not  even  the  metnjthysica.of  the  will;  hence  he  dedic 
hia  book  ''for  free  spirits''  to  the  memory  of  Voltaire,  and  wliil 
he  had  earlier  turned  Wagner  from  Feuerbiich  to  Schojx^nhaue 
now  he  himself  goes  the  reverse  way.  Ho  comes  into  a^^reeme 
with  the  utilitarian  ethics  of  Paul  Rde;  he  believes  in  the 
bility  of  the  purely  scieutitic  culture.  He  even  goes  so  far  a* 
see  in  knowlwlge  the  highest  and  best  aim  of  iff e.  Knowledge  i 
for  him  the  true  joy,  and  the  whole  freshness  of  delight  in  the  }oj 
of  the  world  aud  of  life  wliieh  is  found  in  &€tttf»a  (contemplation)- 
an  enjoyment  of  the  present  at^tual  world  which  is  at  once  astbeti 
and  theoretical  —  is  the  fundamental  note  of  this  perlo*!,  the  ma 
fortunate  periud  which  wan  granted  to  him. 

Then  the  Dionysus  clement  of  passiou  came  to  expression  as  an 
uncontrollable  longing  for  strong,  uuisterful,  unsympathetic  livii 
out  of  personality,  which  throws  down  all  that  would  stand  in 
path.  The  strongest  impulse  of  man  is  the  mil  for  pow^r.  It  is  : 
him  to  assert  this.  But  this  umHinditional  assertion  bursts 
system  of  values  in  which  our  civilisation,  up  to  this  time,  has 
enmeshed  itself ;  the  new  ideal  is  in  this  sense  "  beyond  good  and 
bad."'  Tiie  will  for  iMwer  knows  no  Ixmds  which  prescribe  what  is_ 
"  [lermitted";  for  it,  everything  ta  good  which  spriugs  from  po* 
and  increases  power;  everything  is  bad  which  springs  from  we 
nesa  aud  weakens  power.     So  also  in  our  judgments,  in  knowle 
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and  in  conviction,  the  iiniHii-taiit  thing  is  not  whether  they  are 
**  tnie,*'  but  whether  they  lielji  us,  whether  tliey  further  our  life  and 
strengthen  mir  luind.  They  liave  worth  only  if  they  make  us  strouj;. 
Hence,  conviction  also  may  and  must  change  as  life  unfolds  its 
changes  (:id  was  the  ease  iu  part  with  Nietzsche  himself).  Man 
t>liiM>.<4eR  what  he  needs;  the  value  of  knowing;  also  lies  beyond  true 
aud  false.  Here  logins,  therefore,  tht*  overturning  and  re-valuatiun 
of  all  values  il'Mwert/iitmj  nU*>r  W'frtht*).  Here  t!ie  philosopher  be- 
rouies  a  refonuer  uf  nxmils,  the  higislator  the  creator  of  a  new  eivili- 
wititHi.  In  the  third  |>eriiKl  uf  his  duvelupmeut  Niet/uche  wa^  full 
uf  the  consciousness  of  tliis  task. 

l'*roni  this  stantliKiint  he  sets  up  the  ideal  of  the  over'inan  (Ueber- 
mft».tih)  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary,  everyday  man  of  the  com* 
niou  herd.  Wdl  for  i>ower  is  will  for  mastery,  and  the  most 
irnpnrtunt  mastery  is  that  of  man  over  man.  Hegel  once  said  that 
of  all  great  things  which  the  world's  history  shows,  the  greatest  la 
tlie  mastery  of  one  free  will  over  others.  It  recalls  this  saying 
when  Niotmche  devolo{>8  his  ucw  idea  of  civilisation  from  the 
aiititht^is  Ijelween  tiie  "  nmraU  »if  masters  "  and  "  morals  of  slaves.*' 
All  the  brutality  of  trampling  down  those  who  may  be  in  the  way, 
all  tlie  unfettering  of  the  primitive  beast  iu  human  nature,  appear 
here  as  the  right  and  duty  uf  the  strong.  The  strung  man  unfulds 
and  defends  the  energy  of  living  as  against  the  seantiness  and 
meagi*eness  of  reiitmciation  and  humility.  The  morality  of  slaves, 
theH<fore,  coincides  essentially  with  the  ascetic  nature  of  the  super- 
naturalism  which  Nietzsche  had  formerly  combated,  and  the  positive 
ounnection  of  the  transition  {wriod  with  his  third  period  consists  in 
the  "  juyous  "  assertion  of  a  world'Contjuering  thirst  for  living. 

Nevertheless  the  ideal  fur  the  *'over-man'*  remains  veiled  in 
|M>etio  dimness  and  indetiniteness.  According  to  the  original  ten- 
dency, the  over-mau  is  the  great  individuality  which  ossert-s  its 
primitive  rights  over  against  the  mass.  The  common  heni  of  the 
**  far  too  many  "  ( I'lV/ru  I  7p/p)  exisbi  only  tu  the  end  that  out  of  it  as 
rare  instances  of  fortune  may  rise  the  over-men.  These,  from  century 
to  century,  recognize  each  other  as  bearers  of  all  the  meaning  and 
worth  tliat  is  to  be  found  in  all  this  confused  driving  of  disordered 
forces.  The  genius  is  the  end  and  aim  of  history,  and  it  is  in  this 
that  his  right  of  mastery  as  over  against  the  Philistine  haa  its  root. 
But  aeeonling  to  another  tendency  the  over-man  appears  u  a  higher 
tyjie  of  the  human  r:iee,  who  is  to  be  bred  and  trained  —  as  tlie 
stnmg  raee  which  enjoys  its  strength  of  mastery  in  the  [wwerful 
unfolding  of  life,  free  from  the  restraints  and  self-disturbing  ten- 
dencies of  the  slavish  morality.      Iu  buth  cases  Nietzsche's  ideal  uf 
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the  over-man  is  alike  aristocratic  and  exclusive,  and  it  is  a  sWp 
penalty  fur  the  [xietio  iudefiiiiteuetis  aiul  syiiibolic  ambiguity  of  liin 
aphuriKUia  that  his  combating  of  "  slavish  inorulity "  and  of  ite 
Buperuatural  foundations  has  iiiaile  him  jmpuliLr  with  just  the  v«y 
ones  who  ^nuld  lie  the  first  to  strike  fruiu  tho  over-iuau  the  head  by 
wliifh  he  towera  alwve  the  uouiuioii  lieiJ  of  the  *'  too  many." 

Iletweuu  the  twu  linea  along  winch  the  ideal  of  the  oreMoau 
develops,  the  author  has  not  conic  to  a  clear  decision.  Zarathustra 
mingles  them  together,  with  wavering  linea  of  transition.  It  is  clear 
that  the  one  form  is  an  echo  of  tlio  romantic  ide^l  of  tho  geiduBM 
the  other  ImiTows  from  sociological  evolutio:i.  Itut  the  thCTight  ^ 
of  an  elevation  of  the  hiuiiau  type  througLi  the  agency  of  phiLoeophyfl 
reminds  ns  of  the  poatnlates  of  Gerniiin  idealism. 

The  remark  U  (juity  just  that  from  this  tioiu^eption  of  tlie  dootrine 
of  tlie  ovei^man  the  step  to  Fichte  would  not  have  been  a  long 
That  Niet./.si::he  could  nnt  tako  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  lie  hatl 
his  nature  too  much  of  Schlegol's  "genina,'' which  treats  all  exj 
liences  from  the  standpoint  of  irony  (p.  (305).     This  made  him  uni^] 
to  find  his  way  back  from  the  individual  mind  to  tho  "  iinive: 
ego  "  —  to  the  couocption  of  values  which  assert  their  validity  ovi 
all. 

7.   The  revolt  of  bonndless  individualism  culminates  in  th«  ci 
that  all  values  aru  rohttivo.     On!y  the  i>owpi'ful  will  of  the  oreM 
j>ersist8  as  the  absolute  value,  and  sanations  every  means  which 
brings  into  service.      Kor  the  ''highor"  man  there  is  no  longer  an; 
form  or  standard,  either  logical  or  ethical.     The  arbitrary  will  of 
over-uum  has  supfjrsedeit  the  "auttuuimy  of   rejuson ''  —  this  is  tli 
course  from  Kant  to  I<Iietzsche  which  tlie  nineteenth  century'  h 
described. 

Just  this  determines  tho  prnhleni  of  the   future.     Uolativisni  \\ 
the  dismissal  and  tleath  of  philosophy.     Philosophy  can  live  only 
the  science  of  values  which  are  universally  valid.      It  will  no  Iodi 
force   its   way    into   the   work   of   the   particular    scionces,    whe 
psychokig}'  alsn  miw  belongs.     Philosophy  has  neither  the  cravi; 
to  know  over  again  from  her  standpoint  what  the  special  sciei 
have  already  known  from   theirs,  nor  the   desire  to  compile 
|iatcli    together  generalisations   friun   the  "more  general    results 
of  the   separate  ilisciplines.      Philosophy   has   its  own    field  and 
its  own  problem  in   those  values  of  universal  validity  which  ta^m 
the  orgaiusing  principle  for  all  the  ftmctiuna  of  culture  and  rtvil^| 
sation  and  for   al!  the  particular  values  of  life.     But   it  will   de- 
scribe and  explain  these  values  only  that  it  may  give  an  account 
of  their  validity;   it  treats  them  nut  aa  foots  but  as  uorwji.      Heno 
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it  will  have  to  develop  ite  task  as  a  "  giviug  of  laws  " — nut  laws  of 
arbitraty  caprice  which  it  dictates,  but  rather  laws  of  the  reason, 
whi<:h  it  (liscuvurs  uiid  comprelifjids.  Hy  foUowin}^  the  [mth  towani 
this  goal  it  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  tlie  present  movement,  divided 
Kwithin  itself  as  it  often  is,  to  wiu  b:u!k  the  important  comini'sts  of 
Bthe  ^x&vtX  ix'riod  of  Gei'uiiiu  philosopliy.  Since  Lotze  raised  tJie  i-ori- 
ception  of  value  to  a  place  of  prominence^  and  set  it  at  the  summit  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  as  well  as  of  ethics,  many  stig^'estions  toward 
u  '*  theory  of  values,"  as  n  now  foundation  science  in  philosophy,  have 
arisen.  It  can  do  no  harm  if  these  move  in  part  in  the  psycholngi- 
cal  and  sociolugieul  iv:dm,  pmvided  it  is  not  forgotten  that  in  estab- 
lishing facts  and  making  genetic  explanations  we  have  only  gained 
the  material  upon  which  philosophy  itself  must  pci*form  its  task  of 
criticism. 

But  a  no  less  valuable  foundation  for  this  central  work  is  formed 
by  the  histfirtj  of  phih)S()phj%  which,  as  Hf^gid  first  r^ctignised.  must 
l>e  regarded  in  this  sense  as  an  integrant  part  of  philosophy  itself. 
For  it  presents  the  process  in  which  European  humanity  has 
emlMxlied  in  scientific  conceptions  its  view  of  the  world  and  judg- 
ment of  human  life. 

In  this  process  particular  exiierieuces  have  furiii.shed  the  oceasions, 
and  special  jirobleni-s  i>f  knowlpdgo  have  Iw^en  the  instrumentalities, 
thrtingh  whi^-h  step  by  step  reflection  has  wlvanced  to  greater  clear- 
ness and  certainty  respeeting  the  ultimate  values  of  culture  and 
civilisation.  In  setting  forth  this  process,  therefore,  the  history  of 
philosophy  prefientji  U>  our  view  the  gradual  attainment  of  clearness 
and  certainty  res[)eeting  those  raluea  whose  universal  validity  forms 
the  problem  and  field  of  philosophy  itself. 
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P.  12.     Line  15.     Add:  — 

(>n  the  praffTiifttic  fartnr,  cf.  C.  llentnann.  Drr pratrmatische  ZuattmmrHhanff 
ttttkr  UexhichU-  d.r  I'hii'tn'tfihir  {\iws»\vu,  IWW). 


Add  as  foot-note,  afBxed 


P.  12.     Line  10  from  foot  of  the  text, 
to  the  word  "  positive  " :  — 

A  HitnllRr.  but  (inJU-  iniKtnkfii  nttempt  bos  U-on  rt-ccntly  innde  in  thiit  dircc- 
tion  hy  Fr.  BrciiUino.  />i>  vUr  Ph'i*^tt  t'tt  df.r  P/iihin'ipliie  mm<1  ihr  ^ffjfnirtirti'jT 
Sl^Hll  (V'ii^iiiia,  |HU'»).  Ihit'  beloiii:  nlMt>  llie  aimluui^'M.  alwayx  innn<  or  leM 
artilu:iAl.  whidi  liavt*  tieen  aiU'riitit^'il  Wlwfeti  tliu  OixirM*  uf  <]r-v«'lo|iiueiit  in  tlie 
aiiciftil  atid  thnl  in  tla>  tiiiKliTti  |iliiUi»u)|>hy.  Cf.  e.y.  v.  Ki'ii'tilm-McI'li'^Qc,  J}rr 
l^raUflisMUM  der  aUen  vitd  nfuerea  Phitoaophie  (l^ips.  and  HeiUelb.  lttU6). 

P.  16.     Line  C  from  foot  of  text,  add :  — 

In  nil  prvvJoux  expneitions  of  tt)«  )il«t<>ry  nf  philoiinphy.  wfaMher  upon  a  lari^r 
or  Hinallt^r  m-hU-,  a  cliroiiuUi^'ical  arrKiiurtiuMil  liio  hvvn  nilnpltH.  fiilliiwiiit.'  tlic 
onli^r  and  Kuiri'K-tiny  <d  tim  iixin-  ini)M>rt:int  pliilnvupliieH  and  d<*lii>olr<.  'I'lit'so 
vari^fUfl  armnjnftnents  havu  difTi^rt-d  unly  in  ilflails,  and  tlieKc  not  always  impor- 
Laat.  AiU'int;  the  niiMt  rt'Cfiit  tiiistit  bi<  nanivtl  in  jiddition,  timtol  J.  Ilfrvniann, 
wIiiMM>  lrt>HUiic!iit  hIiows  uu(U)  and  iiixiKliL  (2  vubt.,  Ilcrliii,  1S!(^).  A  Lrvjittiicnt 
niarkml  by  originality  and  hnrnt>M(  u(  tboueht,  in  wliicli  tin*  utiial  Hclit-niv  Un» 
been  happily  brt>ken  tbrou^b  by  tnii'baxiii  niton  ibt*  f:reat  niovcnientti  tind  inter- 
relatloiu  of  tlie  world's  bbitf-ry.  Ls  prt-scnled  by  K.  Kuckeu,  iJir  LrhttisitutthaH- 
UHj/ru  tier  ymiuMH  Ittuktr  {'ifX  t-d.,  l^ipK.  iStW). 

P.  23.     To  tlie  foot-note,  add :  — 

WindlKThmann,  earlier  {Die.  Phthmiphtr  im  Furtijanff  ttrr  Wrtt^M-kirhtr, 
Bonn.  1927-|h:1|),  and  recently  I'.  lii'Umen  (AUw^'-itte  Heitrhirhtr  iirr  Vhitow- 
phi*,  I.  I,  L(*ip)t.  IHtM)  harfi  lutidp  a  becinninK  tnwiird  Uie  work  ol  rvlatin;;  thia 
Oriental  Uiougbt  to  Uiu  wbole  history  ul  pbilueopby. 

P.  24.     Line  8.     Affix  as  foot-note:  — 

E.  K4ibdo  has  wt  forth  with  prcnt  inAifiht  and  dliwrtml nation  tbe  rldl  fmggn. 
Uonii  fur  philnAophy  in  the  (ollovrinfi  period,  which  grew  out  of  tbe  traiufonna- 
ttoDs  of  the  rollt^uiu  ideas  il**yrhr,  'iA  ed.,  1897}. 

P.  27.     To  the  lit.  on  the  Period,  add:  — 

A.  Fairbanks,  Hie  First  Philmophen  of  6r«oe,  N.Y.  1896^ 

P.  a».     Linft  -to.     To  the  notice  of  Heraclitwa,  add  :  — 

He  waa  apparftitly  tho  first  who.  from  iti<<  Ktand|Ki!ni  of  iirfcntlflr  Innluht, 
nndortook  In  reform  the  pnbliv  life  and  coinliut  ih*'  diin^m  of  ujuuchy.  Illm- 
Mptf  an  AiHifn'  And  riuonnift  pPDMaility,  be  preached  the  law  of  ordrr,  which 
ottght  to  prcvnil  in  bunian  life  m  in  nnturu. 
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V.  30.    Line  13  from  the  foot-    To  the  notice  of  Anaxagoras,  add :  — 

His  scientific  HiiiiilnyiiMMits  were  tnwciitially  aslronomical  in  tlit>jr  niion, 
NeplectinK  earthly  LnU-ft-Kia.  lie  is  saXA  to  have  ileclan.il  the  heavens  to  Xm  bit 
fatherland,  nnd  the  observmion  of  [Jie  stars  to  he  his  life  work.  Metrodonw  u«l 
Art'helaui*  arc  natuccl  us  hU  disciples. 

P.  42.     Foot-note  1.     Kelatiiig  to  tlie  vovc  of  Anaxagoras,  addi- 
ct., however,  M.  Heinle  la  tUe  Btr.  d.  SSch*,  Ge*.  d.  IKim.,  liwa 


F.  46.     Last  line  of  text.     To  the  word  "curved' 


3x  as  foot- 


note:— 

Tho  tnidillrin  (ArUt.,  Me.  cit.^  sliows  this  cnllocatlnii  ;  whereiu,  (rom  Un 
coainulogy  of  ilie  {'ythaiforeans  and  UkewUcfrom  tliatof  I'lato  and  ArlsuUi, 
alioiUd  expect  ttie  i-evenui  order. 


1*.  55.     To  the  notice  of  Hii>gt'nes  of  A[)olloiiia,  add :  — 


lie  waa  tilt)  iti<«t  iinportiint  of  the  ecleotkfl  i-f  thf  tiflh  century,  S<>  Utile  it 
kiKiwrii  113  tu  liig  life  thnt  it  is  even  iloutitfnl  whether  .Apollonia  was  his  humc. 
Of  his  writing,  even  Slmplicltis  bad  otily  the  i-<^i  i^tvt  b«fure  bim  (T^hsi., 
32  V.  lol,  24  D).  I 

P.  62.     Add  to  foot-note  1  :  — 

becAUHe  hi  tlii»  pluuse  of  Greek  thouglil  they  ruii  aluiig  n«  yet  unrelated  Hdh  iH 
thoui^ht.  Hide  by  side  with  the  theorictt  of  natural  ac'ieiice.     Only  Die  ryilufltv  i 
reaiia  w.-^\u  aK  yet  to  hiivu  brifuii  tin*  comhiniitioii  belween  tlieolcij^y  and  \Ai\-\ 
losophy,  wlik'h  laier  became  tlinuit;h  t'liitu  a  uniitnillin^  iitiluentx-. 

1*.  OS.  Prefix  to  par.  4,  which  biggins  with  "Hut  while,"  th»| 
follow  Liig  sentence :  — 

A  ]>repa,mtion  for  this  transition  was  made  by  the  cinMimst 
tliat  even  in  the  iiivostigittion  of  nature,  interest  ia  fundament 
principlea  had  grown  weaker  after  the  first  creative  development,] 
and  seieuee  had  Vgiin  to  scatter  her  lahoura  over  upeeial  fields. 

P.  71.    To  tliG  jtei-sonal  notice  of  Socrates,  mid:  — 

Ho  Roitsldored  thlt  rnliKliteuniciit  of  hiiiiHelf  ;ind  fellow-citlKcns  a  divinei  vocm-J 
tinii  (I'lato'H  Ap'iU>ytj)t  h'ivii)>(  \\\\n  work  pi-ecedeiice  even  over  hut  care  of 
fatiiily  (.Vaiitbippn).  Ilu  gntlicivil  abmit  liim  the  iioblt^t youth  oi  Athene,  i 
as  Alcihiiidvs,  who  honoured  in  him  lite  ideal  and  the  teacher  uf  virtue.  Ilsl 
ajipt-areil  tlui'i  lus  leader  of  au  iiiu-fhriuiil  arinttiei-acy,  and  jiut  by  ihi«  means  i 
rainK  into  oppOHltiou  to  Ilia  duuilnunt  tltiiti(i>cracy.  [K.  JuhI,  Dcr  frhw  h.  tt,\ 
Xfnn,,finii(hihr  »jknttv».  Vyl.  I.,  Berli:i,  m*S.    Vol.  II.  in  2  ptn.,  IWL     Kr 

P.  aC.    Line  23.    Insert  after  Plato :  — 

And  of  their  material iam  which  he  so  vigoroumly  opposed. 

V.  102.  'At  clt).sn  of  i>ar.  4,  insert:  — 

Thia  personal  influence  lie  hinieelf  repaHed  as  the  most  Important  part  of  hii  j 
aetivity.  Kor  siieiilific  iiivestiiialton  was  mily  one  .side  of  his  rich  nature.  Th«  I 
deiiiaiid  for  eCliienl  teaehiiig  and  for  polUienI  and  »iH-ial  ethcifiiry  had  a  fftill  I 
atroa^T  life  wiihin  him.  lie  had  nri  opi-n  vision  for  ttm  evib  of  his  time.  Il«l 
uiilteti  an  adheretire  to  the  nrislncratic  party  Willi  an  iiclivity  In  the  dirt-rlioii  1 
indicaied  hy  Snorates,  and  never  tpiite  gavo  up  the  lu>pe  of  refnnninc  th"  life  cf  | 
hia  time  thniu^-li  \uh  Hcirnce.  To  thin  was  added  tis  n  lliinl  elt-in'^nt  in  hi*  pi-r-  I 
Konnlily  that  pre-i'iiinient  nrtlslic  iliffpofltiun  which  coukl  ctotlic  his  Ideals  wtLhj 
poetic  exposition  in  the  most  aplendid  laiigiuige. 
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P.  103.   To  references  on  }'lato,  lultl :  — 

r.  LuUiwiOawski,  Origin  ami  (JrfKlh  nf  r\>Hn-$  Logic  (tB07). 
[K.  L.  Nvulc«bip,  t'hitun.  Lntarfn,  aL  by  Bradley  and  Benson,  lt)97.    W. 
Windelbaiid,  /Va('<,  Rtuttttari,  IIHW.J 

v.  104.   After  Hist  par.»  ius«rt :  — 

In  CQiDparison  wiib  Uie  liijih  di^^lit  of  Ptatn,  Uie  ppreonalUy  and  life-work  of 
ArUtotte  appear  througfaout  nf  c<.>uli-r  and  w<Wn.-r  iyy^v.  iJut  if  he  lacks  the 
impulitr  toward  an  active  Influence  in  ptibliu  life.  otiU  aXm  tho  poetic  cUarm  of 
ilirtioii  and  (-iiuipiwittitii,  la-  lia-v  iiislvjid,  all  tlii;  uiurt-  elective  a  subatitut£  In 
till?  power  of  tlintijiht  witit  which  hi-  sitrrt^ys  and  uiaau-rs  IiEit  Held,  in  the  clarity 
ami  purity  of  bis  Kii-ntiHc  M'tnper,  In  Uiv  certainty  and  |K>wtrr  with  which  bo 
diap>i«r«  and  diliuMk  the  rt-milu  ^ratherctl  from  the  int^^llectual  labours  of  many 
coDirihiitom.  Ari8totl«  is  an  incantation  of  the  spirit  of  M-ii'iice  such  ui  the 
woHd  hiw  Uf ViT  «?«n  attain,  and  in  this  dinrtion  bin  iiicoiin»aral)le  inriufm-*-  lina 
lain.  Ml*  will  tilways  remain  ttK>  ti-adinf;  thinker  in  ttw  realm  of  iiiv^atipition 
wbioh  Hii'iis  to  cotnprcht.-nd  rcahty  with  kevn  look,  aubiaBSLil  by  any  interest 
derived  fniin  (ircliiig. 

V.  104.   Line  10.    After  "  knowledge."  insert:  — 

l*be  rrccnlly  diKcm-i-n'd  main  frapmciit  nf  hlii  II«>4r«ia  r^p' \9ti9%lur  la  a  valu- 
able example  of  the  complttcnuas  of  thi«  pan,  altti,  of  his  literary  wurk.  In  the 
uiain  only  his  scientific,  etc 

1*.  104.  [Kspefiallv  Tahmbte  tn  the  rpcent  Itierature  upon  ArisUHle  are  :  H. 
Mfier.  Bif  S^lh,ijiftik  */*■*  Arifloli-lra,  Vol.  I..  I»W,  Vol.  II.  in  2  pw..  IHOO  ;  G. 
Itodicr.  Ariituir.  Tt'iiilr  il"  t'Autr.  Irnil.  rt  annotfe.  2  vok..  I*nria.  IWIO.  Cf.  nhw 
W.  A.  llaiiiiiiMiid,  .l.'j*  Pnyrfifit'iirif :  Thr  />r  Auimit  nmi  Pnrru  Xat.^tr.Wlh 
Int.  UHd  Xoteg,  Lund,  and  N.V.  lliOl  :  II.  Siebeck,  .1..  Stuti^ri,  18Ui).] 

P.  112.  As  note  to  close  of  6r»t  par.,  attached  to  words  "in  the 
middle":  — 

Cf.,  however,  on  thh.  A.  Ooedeke-Meyer.  Dir  XaturjtMloms'kte  Eptkur'a  In 
ihrrm  IVrAii/fnfn  xti  Drmokrlt,  Ktraaabur^.  181*7. 

P.  119.  Line  17.    Alter  "back,"  insert:  — 
aocordini;   tu  the   general   laws   of    aoaociation    and   reproduetion 

(/7«i«/«, ":;  ff.). 

p.  123.  Insert  aft^^r  tlic  first  par.  under  6,  the  following  par.:  — 
ThiB  eompletoly  new  attempt  on  Plato's  jwirt  was  suptmrted  by  Uio 
UtoologicaJ  doctruifs  which  he  was  able  to  take  from  the  Mysteries  of 
IKonyaua.  Hero  the  individual  soul  wai  regarded  as  a  **  dnioion  *'  or 
spirit  wliich  had  journeyed  or  been  banialied  frurn  another  world  into 
the  body,  and  iluring  its  eartlily  Itfo  maintained  luj-sterious  cniO' 
tional  relations  to  it.s  ori^^inul  home.  Such  theulo{;ical  ideas  were 
hroui»hl  by  the  philus<ipher  iulo  his  scientific  system,  not  without 
serious  difHetilties. 


^ote  attached  to  the  word  "not"  in  line  11    (from 


P.  135. 
foot):  — 

For  AriatoUe  means  nothlnc  ebe.  eren  where,  as  la  fkvqiwntly  Uie  owe  in  the 
AnatgticM^  he  expruaiea  the  ndatJoa  by  aayiug  that  the  qtwatioo  Is  whether  tJie 
one  concept  b  affirmed  or  predfeated  {nriryvpttw)  of  the  ether. 
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P.  142.  After  the  first  sentence  iu  tlie  last  par.,  insert:  — 
"  The  siibordiDatioti  of  the  single  tiling  under  the  ^iieral  concept 
i3  for  liiin  t<xi,  not  an  arbitrary  act  of  tlie  intelleot  in  its  work  o( 
comparison;  it  is  an  act  of  knowleilge  which  tiikea  us  into  the 
nature  of  things  and  reproduces  the  actual  relations  which  ot)tai]i 
there." 

P.  148.     Ijine  X     After  «  world,"  insert ;  — 

Eviirj'  I'leuitmt  has  thus  its  "natural"  motinn  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion and  Its  "  natural  "  place  in  the  universe.  Onl^^  by  collision  with 
others  {0i^)  is  it  turned  aside  or  crnwded  out. 

P.  1(12.     Hefore  second  par.,  insert :  — 

"  In  ttic  history  *>i  tlie  Sinu  we  have  tn  dUtinguUih  an  oltlor  period  which  ^ 
predoniiimiuly  i^vliical,  a  uiiddie  {leriod  which  woa  eulectio,  aad  a  Ul«r  period 
whi[:h  wuM  n'liginiiti.*' 

P.  lO'J.    To  rL'fercnccs  on  Stoicism,  add:  — 
A.  Schniekel,  Die  miulcre  Stoa  tUerlln,  189^). 

P.  1G2.     Line  ft  from  foot.    To  references  on  Lucretius,  add :  — 

R.  Heinze'a  Com.  on  3J  Book  [Leipe.  1H7T). 

P.  ir,3.     Line  20.     Add:  — 

Cf.  E.  Fappeubeiin  (Berhn,  1874  f..  Leipa.  1877  and  1881). 

P.  1{>1.     To  refereni'ps  on  Scepticism,  add :  — 

V.   BriK-haiii.   Lef  Sc^ptiyties   Green  [I'aria,  1887).     [.M.  M.    Patrick.  SfXiHa"^ 
Etnpin'rtin  ninl  tirfek  Scepticism  (coutaiim  trims,  ol  the  •'  Fyrrbonic  SkeUihM,'* 
Ciimb.  and  Loud.  l^UO).] 

P.  1C3.     Line  36.     After  "  principle,"  insert:  — 

Clct'.vo  Ktands  nearest  to  the  poRftion  of  Probabillsin  an  maloiaJued  by 
AcftJietuy.     See  heluw.  §  17,  7. 

P.  lVh^.     To  the  material  before  §  14,  aild  :  — 

A  popular  moral  eclecticisni  v^m  repreneiited  by  certain  preachers nf  imiralc 
who  were  more  ur  lead  cluaely  rtdnic-ii  to  the  iiriiirijili-.s  of  tlie  Cviiira*.     Tticw 
HCourfied  the  social  and  moral   coiidltiunH  ot  Iht^   Ilclb-iii.'-tir  anil  inter  of  the 
Rutnaii  wijrki  wrtli  harwh  iiinl  'Milftimken  critirmin.    Ainmig  Uu'in  were  Tele*  {cL 
V.  Wilaninwilz-MiiUendcirf,    J'lutftoifisrhf   l/ntfrMtrtm»{frit,  IV„  2Vf2  ff.  ;  /■Vop-J 
mfd/jt,  ed,  by  I  >.  lleiiP*^,   Freibur':.   lytHt),  liion  of  Buiy^lbeiie*  (ef.  R.    llrinKOfl 
lU  Hi'ViHiii  liitnitu  lutUiilurr,  IJnnn,  18K!»)  of  a  lal^r  piTiud,  DemelriuB,  Oeno 
inodti,  ami  Dtuioiiax.     t'f.  .1.  Herruiyw.  l.ukian  nud  dif  Kgniiter  (Berlin,  16TU. 
In  thin  oituiec-liuu  I)io  CliryKORiomon  is  also  to  be  named.    C(.  IL  v.  ArtUa 
(Berlin,  1806). 

P  174,     Line  8.     Add  to  this  paragraph:  — 

In  many  cases,  however,  notabh-  in  tbc  Imperial  age  of  Rome 
this  maxim  a[>i)ears  as  the  easily  intelligible  principle  of  the  honour 
able  man  wlin  finds  himself  n-pfllr-i]  by  the  ctirruptiou  and  partisaal 
aelf-seekint;  of  political  life,  and  can  have  nothing  to  do  witli  it 
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P.  181.     Add  to  the  second  jiar.  thn  following  (in  part  new):  — 

Nevertheless,  iti!t.stuu(:]i  as  tUey,  like  Her;iclitus,  treatt^d  the  neces- 
laiiry  cuui'se  oi  eveiiU  uiul  providence  as  e<]uivuUnit  Urius.  the  Stiiic 
f>*riuulalioii  of  the  principle  of  .stiHicieitt  reason  (i.e.  thai  everything 
which  comes  to  be  ha^  a  ground  or  rea:>uii)  may  also  be  expressed  in 
the  form  that  not  even  the  least  thing  in  the  world  can  be  otherwise 
than  in  accord  with  the  decree  of  Zeus. 

V.  186.     Line  8  from  foot  of  text,  after  "Heraclitns"  insert:  — 

"and  in  part  to  the  later  philosophy  of  nature  as  influenced  by 
him.     (Paeudt>-Hippoc.  wtpi  ScaiVi/c;  cf.  above  p.  07,  note  1,) 

P.  189.     Line  12  from  foot,  add  the  following:  — 

Finally  this  web  of  syncretistio  theolog)'  received  the  metaphysi- 
cal stnmd,  to  wliirh  the  Older  Academy  with  Pythatroivan  t<'mien« 
ciea  (especially  Xenocratca)  had  begun  tu  att.-u>h  the  hierarchy  of 
mythical  forms  (cf.  %  11,  5).  The  combiaation  of  all  these  thoo* 
lojjncal  tendencies  was  completed  in  the  middle,  eclectic  Stoa,  espe- 
cially through  Pfwidonius. 

P.  2(U.     Note  4,  add :  — 

Henc«  Kptourus  did  not  rt^tard  It  neoeHVy  10  dtekS*  on  tbeoretlcal  monads 
betwevn  difler«iit  inoileA  of  explatntng  partlcater  phennmena :  lite  on«  uode  was 
BO  more  valid  (od  m£XX«»)  tbati  the  uiiier,  lu  itae  Ui«  HCt>pucal  plintse. 

P.  210.     Line  20.     Add:  — 
tnru.  M  Ilanist'k'K  JiisUtfy  n/  Itttctrinr,  by  N.  Buchanan,  l^nd.  18M. 

P.  210.     Add  to  referen(!es:  — 

Fr.  .Siurmilil.  (irgelnchte  der  \iTttchlatkeu  LiUrratnr  in  der  AtexatulnnrrMtU 
(2  ToU..  UipB.  lavi). 

1'.  21C,     Line  26.     To  the  lit,  a<ld  :  — 

II.  V.  Aniim.  Dmn  run  Ptwm  CLeipt.  1606).  pp.  4-114. 

P.  216.     Line  LG  from  foot     To  the  notice  of  Galen,  odd :  — 

n«  wu  fr«|iw<ntly  rvfenvd  to  as  phlliwiphlcal  auiJw>rlty  in  tho  humanfntie 

litcmturr  of  Uh-  UeimiwHinrr.  HU  IrrJitiae,  /)<•  pluriti^  IlippttrmliM  ft  PUtnuiM, 
hanlteiMi  eilited  hy  .1.  .MolUr  (U-ifM.  |H7-t ),  llii-  I'Tuln-fairNt,  l»v  U.  KiUIm.-!  ( l^ips. 
IHUl),  the  tlaiLfwyii  Xi«V«tu4,  by  C.  Kalbflctacli  (UipA.  IWtl).  J.  MlUItT  liM 
diacuMiH-'d  ^Xw■  v<^i  aroAt^wi. 

P.  217.     Line  3.     Add:  — 

or  Uki  ttfw  IWrlin  *>d.  of  PhlW  by  L.  Cohn  aud  P.  WfiullaDd,  Vuta.  1.  aotl  II 
have  appcarwl  ( IMW-lMW). 

P.  217.     Line  14.     To  the  lit  on  Justin  Martyr,  add:  — 
U.  Veil  (SlnusburiE.  1»1»3). 
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P.  217.     Lino.  20  from  foot     To  the  notice  of  Tertnllian,  aAA:  — 
llo  was  a  partisan  -whoBO  liot-hoadod  fnnnliciiini  did  not  sliiink  (rum  najfts^ 

P.  217.    Line  3  from  foot.    To  the  notice  of  Clement,  add: — 

with  Iron  will  and  Urclct«  activity  lie  uiiiti.>0  the  peaceful  uid  concillilaty 
spirit  of  Hcientilli:  cultunt,  with  wliiuU  \n:  8ont;lit  to  exercise  au  infiueuoe  ia  tU 
passionate  ecclpsuistiwil  <H>iilnivereie8  of  \m  lime. 

1*.  218.     Line  15.     To  the  notice  of  IMotinns,  add :  — 

A  flne,  noble  iijitnre,  in  whom  the  Jeep  inwanlialnf;  and  splrJtuiili»»Jnc  of  life. 
wliicti  wod  the  most  valuable  tesuJt  ut  ancieni  civiliaailou,  loujid  iu  busi  cmiImaU- 
ineiil. 

p.  218.     Line  29.     Add:  — 

Piirphyry'H  Ki^jayayi)  ilt  t4i  xari^toplai  was  usually  known  in  the  MIddk  Ages  . 
by  the  Utlu  tic  ^wtH'/w  vin-ihnt. 

P.  224.     Line  M.     Arid  a  foot-note:  — 

Similarly  in  the  Kpii^tlQ  lo  the  Hebrews,  the  rclaiion  at  Jesus  to  the  angeb 
is  suL  frit'Lh  in  Lbe  mauiit-r  ia  which  il  is  pn-MCuti'd  by  Philu. 

P.  234.     Line  3  fi-oni  foot  of  text,  add:  — 

This  transition  ih  also  connected  with  the  fact  that  in  tlie  Chri^ 
tian  view  tlie  ;u^tivily  of  conseicnisuess  just  descrilwd  was  conflidered 
less  from  the  theoretit;aI  than  from  the  prut.-tiea.l  stand)Kiint.  The 
freedom,  of  the  v^iU  is  hero  the  central  conception.  The  Oriental 
Church  fiithers  in  part  fitix)d  nearer  the  intellectnalisni  of  the  Hel- 
lenistic philoBophy,  or  at  least  made  concessions  to  it;  on  the  other 
hand,  among  the  western  toachei-s  of  tlie  Church  who  were  in  closer 
touc^Ii  with  Koirni  thi?  will  was  most  strongly  ein|»ha«ised  in  Iwth 
psychology  and  tlipology.  Aiiioug  tlie  latter  the  teademy  is  domi- 
nant to  regard  the  spiritual  or  immatei-ial  principle  ha  ]iassive  and 
di'tcrniiut'd  by  its  object  in  so  far  as  it  is  knowledge,  Imt  as  aoliTa 
and  determining  in  so  far  as  it  is  will. 


P.  238.  After  line  6,  insert  the  following  pamgmph :  — 
In  Uiis  connection  the  conception  of  the  ir^nile  underwent  a 
transformation  which  gavu  it  a  raditsilly  difTcrent  value  (cf.  Jon, 
Culin,  (iettfliiehle  ih's  ihieuiliifhkcitMproblvNis,  Leips.  18i)(>).  The  mind' 
of  the  (Jreeks,  directed  as  it  was  upon  measure  and  definite  liinit»i 
tion,  >ia(l  originally  Icmked  u|K)n  the  infinite  as  the  incomplete 
imiHirfect;  it  was  only  with  reluctance  thut  when  considering 
infinitude  of  sjiacc  and  time  metaphysics  ha*J  allowed  itself  to' 
ascribe  to  tlie  infinite  a  seconil  subordinate  kind  of  reality,  as 
done  hy  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Atoinists,  and  Plato  —  aside  fro 
the  i.sohited  case  uf  Anaxiinander,  whose  iii6uence  lay  in  anotb 
direction.     Kow,  infinitude  had  become  the  only  predicate  whic 
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could  bo  as<iribed  to  the  highest  reality  or  to  the  deity,  as  over 
agaiimt  the  tiuitu  things  of  the  wurld.  Eveu  the  "  negative  "  theology 
couhl  j>eniiit  this  expression.  The  name  "infinite"  must  be  api)lied 
to  the  divine  {U)wer  which  in  the  Stoic  and  Neo-rythagore-an  phi- 
losophy of  nature  was  regarded  as  the  essence  jiervading  and 
iufui-uiiiig  tliti  world  with  its  workings ;  to  the  One  from  which 
Neo->*latonisni  regaMed  worthy  of  the  world's  forms  as  flowing 
fortli;  to  the  creative  divine  will  wliich,  according  to  Christian 
teailiing,  hail  calle<l  forth  the  worhl  from  nothing,  and  thus  shown 
its  freedom  from  all  limitation;  and  finally  to  this  supreme  person- 
ality himself  in  contrast  with  finite  persons.  Thus  through  this 
final  dev^^Iopment  of  ancient  philosophy  the  conception  of  the  in- 
finite herjune  the  constituent  mark,  of  the  highest  metaphysical 
reality;  it  l>eluiigs  not  only  to  the  tuiiverse  as  extende<l  in  space, 
but  also  to  the  inmost  essence  of  thingK,  anri,  above  all,  to  the  deity. 
This  latter  fusion  became  so  fixed  and  sure  that  to-flay  it  apjiears 
entirely  a  matter  of  course  in  the  sphere  of  thought,  as  well  aa  iu 
that  of  fetdiDg,  to  conceive  of  the  supreme  being  as  the  Infinite,  in 
contrast  with  all  finite  things  and  relations. 

I*.  25*L  Line  11.  To  the  phrase  "drama  of  universal  history" 
affix  the  following  foot^uote:  — 

Thin  exprtwtiiuii  has  in  this  connection,  is  we  «ett,  a  bmadvr  tueaniDR.  and 
one  wbicli  confomu  much  mure  tu  the  iiieauiiitf  of  tbu  wunln,  Uiaii  in  Ilb  ordi- 
nary uae. 

P.  2ai.     To  the  literature  of  the  period,  add:  — 

B.  Haurfoa.  Xotirra  ft  Extrnitu  Hr  tpteUjurB  Manu»rrtpt»  tU  In  BibliothhiMe 
X,iti'>ux>lr.  (1  V..U..  I'Aritt,  tMM)^|H»:t;  ||,  |>riiit1e  am)  R.  C'liaUflain,  Ch>trtula- 
rfMm  UnirrnriiaUn  I^rMrnnta.  2  tuIs,  I'arm.  1HIN»-1MM;  U.  UeoUle  aiui  Fr. 
Elirte.  ArcM.  /.  IM.  u.  Kinh,  OcwcA.  d.  MiUtl<tttrr$,  188&  ff. 

v.  273.     Line  13.     To  the  notice  of  Augustine,  add  :  — 

Hin  vntith  wan  in  part  urllr]  and  Irregular.  Ilis  father,  Patri^ius.  belniiged  to 
tilt!  uld  n-tu.Hoii :  liiK  mother,  Monica,  to  Christianity.  Tu  a  de«^l]r  pOMilonato 
naiiirp  he  joined  not  only  dinlcctioal  Hkill  and  keen  lut^dllKencc,  but  oUo  pbiJ- 
nanphleal  subUety  and  a  wide  intetlecUuU  and  spiritual  tiftinn,  which  was 
Baimred  utilv  at  tbu  lait  by  ectdeaiaaUcal  pArtlgaiuiblp.  He  wa«  uuule  bUuw 
301. 

P.  274.     Line  19. 

"KriuKi'na*'  faigivea  M  finAfora  uf  ib«  aaoM,  wjth  '^Kri^ma"  and  *^Jflnk- 
gcna"  u  variants. 

P.  274.     Line  17,  from  foot,  a^id  :  — 

Recently  ht«  antbonfatp  ha»  btwn  dmibied  and  tba  wofk  aurigud  to  a  Bent' 
hard  SllTcMiis  (atao  Bernhard  of  7'oani). 

P.  274.     Line  14,  from  foot,  add :  — 

Cf.  A.  Clerral,  Ua  £aftta  de  Chartrrs  au  Moptm-»g$  (Clwrtm,  ItOG). 
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P.  275.     Line  5.    To  the  notice  of  Abelard,  add  :  — 

TtiK  ilinli;4-tii:»l  virt.uoKcstii|j  to  whicb  lie  tiweO  liiH  sucoc'^ia  aikI  liU  fam^tl^ 
c«Lvei]  Ix'tli  hiin  and  his  iJiiio  as  ic  tlie  Hlt^litiieas  ttt  liiit  knowlcMlp*.  iiu  Ihr 
oilier  tmiiU,  the  freer  and  Ixilder  C(.invict-totiH  wtiidi  hv  liud  >;aiiie()  in  the  ethical 
atid  religious  lield  by  the  kteniiean  of  liis  tntt-llect.  could  not  OTercome  the  cotoi- 
t«r-Lt->ndenry  of  liU  a^a,  becntue  tliey  did  not  find  ^ulticit-iit  support  in  liu  nit 
and  weak  pumfinnlttv-  In  addition  tii  tliv  nd.  in  two  voU.  of  )iis  work,  C'WaIii 
has  edited  iils.>  Oiipra{tc9  iru'-iUtii  <l*aTi«,  18:ifl).  Cf.  S.  M.  t>eiitRch.  i*.  A.fi* 
krilisi-hrr  'Hfolfi.  dtji  J2  Jahrhumhrta  (Leipe.  1883);  A.  Uati&ralh,  A*» 
MiiUrd  (Uiiw.  18U;ij. 

P.  313.     Line  25.     To  the  lit.  on  the  Anialiicaus,  add:  — 

Cr  lli«  Treatinf  atitiinttt  thn  Amnlriram,  ed.  l)y  CI.  Bauoilcer  {JaHrh.f.  /IUIm 
u.t^px.  Tktvt.y  VIl".  I'aatTborn,  181W). 

P.  313.    Line  IS  from  foot.     To  the  lit.  on  Albert,  add :  — 

V.  Ilertliiif;,  A.M.  lieitriige  su  Ktner  WUrdii/ung  (C61n,  1880). 

P.  31().    To  the  gen(>ral  lit.  add  :  — 

[T.  J.  do  Boor,  <U»fh.  d.  PhUos.  in  J*ltjm  (Stuttgart,  1901).] 

P.  317.     Add  to  third  par.:  — 

C(.  T.  do  BuiT.  Dif  Wifli-rHjirHChe  tt.  PhihfSmphie  MKh  AlgnxalU  tmd  ihf  Am 
ffletrkduirh  Ihit  ttonrhd  (Stnuwbtirg,  lHi>4). 

P.  320.     Linell,  aJd:  — 

But  the  "  natural  "  ninn  finds  that  even  among^  a  highl}'  develo 
peojile  the  jmi-n  teariiin^^  of  tho  natural  itdigion  nnt'tH  in  nirwT 
only  misunderstanding  and  disfavour.    He  tnrni«  luu^k  to  his  tJioli 
tion  with  the  one  friend  whom   he  has   gained  (cf.    Pocock's 
pp.  HI2  ff.). 

P.  330.     Line  3  from  foot.     To  "  Scotua,"  affix  the  reference:  — 

CI.   H.  Siobt'i-k,  Vie   H'itltfMslrhrr  bei  Duns  i^cotUM  u.  sriuru  yathfulg 
Zrilitchrf.  Phito».     Vol.  112,  pp.  17»  fl. 

P.  Xll.     Line  9  from  foot,  :uid:  — 

It  was  a  great  service  on  the  part  of  Buridan  tliat,  tn  order 
grasp  the  problem  more  exactly,  he  sought  to  state  the  ques 
onoe  mure  in  purely  psychological  ttrnis.     He  sought  to  do  jiistifl 
to  the  arguments  on  each  side,  and  made  it  liis  pitqiose  to  develq 
the  conception  of   etftt'ful  freetloin,  in  which   indiffcrentism  sbuut 
lose  the  element  of  arbitrary  caprice,  and  determinism  should  k 
the  charai'ter  of  natural  necessity.    Xevvrtheless,  he  did  uut  sua 
in  compk'tely  ck-iaring  up  the  complication  of  problems  whicb  iabere 
in  tlie  word  •'  freedom.** 

P.  3Xi.    Foot-ntite  on  word  "  synteresis,"  add :  — 
Cf.,  boweror,  rvcenti)',  II.  Sicbcck  Ui  AnA./.  Heath,  d.  Plkilo^,  X.  AS 
P.  tm.     Foot-note  1.     For  **and  the  pseudo,''  read  :  — 
**and  jwrtM{iB  ih«  iviuulu.** 
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P.  342.    Lino  24.     Affix  to  "  Occam,"  the  reference :  — 

Cf.  11.  Siebwk,  Or^jw'*  ErtenHtnissithre  in  iArer  KUtoriackeT  SttttuHg 
iArvl*.  /.  Geteh.  d.  littlo^.,  X.  317  fl.}. 

P.  »48.    To  tlie  lit,  add:  — 

W.  Winilelbaiul,  (ie*cAirble  d.  nrii^rtn  rkilfiivipkip,  2il  ed.  VoIk.  I.  11.  18flW  ; 
H.  Hafliliiig,  Hiiftiirjf  uf  iVoi/mi  Phiio»o}>hy  (Rii^.  ir.  by  H.  M<.-yei%  Lowi.  iinti 
N.Y.  11<0»»)  ;  K.  lAwwtix.  GfSfhirhtf  iter  Atomimik  coin  .Vitlflall'rr  Itia  Xeteton. 
a  voIm..  ilnmburH.  l8eit.i8UU  [W.  tiratmm.  Enyluh  i*olUiml  Fhiloaitph]/  from 
iMfttTM  to  Maine.,  I^uii.  mud  N.T.  lOOU], 

P  352.     To  the  lit.,  add:  — 

W.  DUlbey,  AnffuMung  umt  Analffne  dt$  Meu»cKen  in  15  and  1G  Jahr. 
{Arch./.  OtMch.  rf.  J'AUw*,  IV.,  V.). 

P.  356.     Line  5,  add :  — 

H.  Maiur.  M.  ah  PhUomph  {Arrh.f.  Oach  d.  Philna.,  X.,  Xl.)- 

P.  356.     Line  22,  from  foot,  insert :  — 

Tlie  unsettled  cliarmcler  of  his  li(f  was  io  part  doe  to  liis  own  cb&rfu.'t«r.  Uo 
combtned  a  pmud  Higtit  of  Iniajiinative  tltouKtit  and  an  entbusiofittc  devotion  ta 
Uti!  i»cw  irulJi  —  fj*ix-cuiHy  t<i  thi;  ('oiwrnivuu  HyKlcm  —  fur  wUiub  bu  hail  to 
MifTtT,  wttb  iiiibriclled  iiaNHioriati'iitwK,  ninliitiniui  iKituitfiihtcHt  and  keen  pb'jisitru 
)[)  Hiniallun.  Hn  his  Ilaliati  and  Liiin  writin)f>s  cf.  reuvntly,  F.  Tucco  (Flun-nri*, 
1H81>.  ajid  Napk«,  \mi)  ;  uf.  nhto  Uom  Berti,  G.  Ji.,  gua  Vita  e  sua  UtUtrine 
(Uuuiu,  t8W>. 

P.  357.     Line  3.     To  the  notice  of  C-atupanella,  add :  — 

tn  bint,  ton,  tm  And  IfurtiuiK.  Ixiblursit  ot  ibuiigbL.  and  dcaire  of  iunoTatioa 
mtngM  wlrb  pi'danio'<  fimcKnlnewt,  HUtA-nititiun,  and  limitation.  C(.  Cbr. 
Slgwart,  KlriHi-  .svAr|/IrN,  L  (,Krvib.  18Htf)> 

P.  302.     Line  1.     Aft*r  "also,"  insert:  — 

Popular  Stoicism  had  a  considerable  number  uf  adherents  among 
the  Renaissance  writers  on  account  of  its  moral  and  religious  doc- 
trioes,  which  were  inde|iendout  of  positive  religion. 

P  307.     Note  I.     Add :  — 

Indeed,  ibc  biiiniinistiR  ruacUon  (aToured  Btotcfauu  directly  u  against  the  mora 
nedliBTal  Nco-l'latunism. 

P.  378.    Tothelit,  a*ld:  — 

W.  Diltbey,  Dn»  nnfiirlifhr  Stfntnn  lirr  OfttdrneiMteMchaJten  t*  17  Jahrk. 
(Anh.f.  iJr-M-h.  it.  i*A*7.«.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.). 

P  379.     Last  line.     To  the  notice  of  Galileo,  add :  — 

Hilt  c|ni(t.  ittilinpaaiiionRl  adrocacy  of  tbo  Invt-Mlpatlon  "f  nature,  which  had 
been  ni'wiy  arhUrvod  and  jrivpn  ItJt  conc«ptioiuU  fommlaUon  tiy  bim»*-lf,  could 
not  Khi^^ld  him  fmin  Un-  alUrks  of  the  Ini|UiMtion.  H»-  purrliai*Ml  jteaceand  the 
rl)iht  to  fiirthtfr  inviwlijntlon.  whtfh  wan  all  lliat  he  cared  for,  by  extreme  sab- 
jection.    Cf.  C.  Prnntl,  (iatitro  nnd  Keplrr  als  Logika-  cMuuicb,  1876). 

P.  380.     Line  9.     Tn  lit.  on  I.  Newton,  add:  — 

V,  It  HoMubcrger,  J,  N.  tiW  Kkm  jth^ntkaUtfhen  Prineipien  (Leips.  1B0&>. 
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I'.  380.     Liue  18.     To  the  lit.  aild :  — 

v..  Mai-.li,  Vie  ilechanik  in  iknr  ?^nta:u±lUHg  (Lelpo.  1883).     H.  lUrlz,  Af 
FriHcipifH  (ler  Mccltanik,  Iiitrod.,  |)p.  1-4T  (l^iiM*.  IHIH). 

P.  380.     To  the  notice  of  Bacon,  add  r  — 

The  unfavonrabU'  nspecls  of  liis  personal  chftractcr,  whioli  had  tlipir  origiD  ni 
unlittcAl  riv»lry,  Tnll  itii.ii  thn  backti:ro<ind  In  ct^nipnrlsDn  witii  the  Utii^lii  vhtd 
RUhI  his  UfM,  Ihat  iiiaii'«  jutwer,  anri  eMpeclully  his  |>0WL'r  iiver  iiaiuro,  iMonlf 
tn  scit'iiiifio  kimwIoilKV.  In  a.  Rrari<Klin]uem  fashinii,  which  was  in  conforwl^  ] 
with  thfi  cnstoin  of  hlji  tiiiip.  Ue  prnclaimed  it  as  the  task  of  science  to  \Akx 
nature  with  all  her  forces  at  die  service  of  man  and  of  the  betit  development  ot 
saciul  lifti. 

P.  380-     To  the  notice  of  Descartes,  add  :  — 

A  complete  edition  of  his  works  i^  app<^aring  under  the  auspices  of  dw 
Acadt-my.  The  main  characttiristics  of  his  uaiure  are  found  in  the  p*ssiaa  (a 
knowh'ilgK,  vriucli  tiinis  aside  ln.>ui  all  ouUtr  gooilii  of  life,  in  his  zval  for  wit 
iiistruclion,  in  hi>i  Kt-ru^^lu  a^aiiiKl  H>t'lf-.4iehision,  iti  his  ahliuiTuiicv  uf  all  imblUj 
apiieamticv  and  nf  the  conHictM  connected  thrrewith,  tn  thi-  calm  pre-«min 
of  the  purely  intellectual  life,  and  iu  the  complete  earnejitneaiS  which  ap 
from  aiuccrity. 

?.  381.     To  tho  notice  of  Spinoza,  add:  — 

In  nmnd  [nd(>|u^iidoii(!e,  he  nnliiitind  hln  niodc'St  nenifl  hy  his  eaminf^  fmv 
Uio  poUshiii[;of  uptieal  gLaxKfH.  UiitmuMed  hy  iho  halrc-d  and  opposition  of  Um 
world,  and  not  einhitterL'd  by  thu  unlruBiwonhincs.f  of  Uie  k*w  who  called  Uiem- 
selves  his  friends,  he  lived  a  life  uf  liiought  and  disinterested  iott^llvriual  Ubaur, 
and  found  lii»i  coinpensation  for  the  tranoitory  joyg  of  the  warld,  which  be 
despised,  In  the  clearness  uf  knowledge,  in  the  intelligent  coniprebeiuiioD  ul 
Iminaii  motives,  and  tn  the  devoted  contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  lUvlDe 
naturo.  [J.  Fruudenth-il,  Lf.hen^yfHrhichie  Sp.^g,  Leiiis.  1»UU ;  v.  d.  Lwde, 
B.  ^p.  Uihtioijrapbitu  timvcinhage,  lh"I.] 

P.  381.     Line  24.     To  tlie  lit.  on  Pascal,  add :  — 
G.  Droz  (I'ariH,  IKStf). 

P.  381.     Line  36.     To  the  lit.  on  Geulincx,  add :  — 

J.  P.  N.  Land,  Am.  Oeulinex  vnd  geltte  PhitoitophU  (The  Higoe,  18QB)T 

P.  413.     To  the  fuot-uote,  add :  — 

Dt^Hcaries'  <^nneepuon  of  thene  pc^nurhaiinns  remlndg  us  in  many  wayi  uf 
Stoiuism,  whii;h  was  hroujfhl.  u>  liitii  by  tht'  wliole  humanistic  lilerumre  of 
lime,    if ust  on  this  account  the  mmlerri  phltoKopher  fell  Into  ttu*  same  diffir 
tieji  rcspccLing  LhetKlicy  auil  freedom  uf  tlif  will  which  hail  vi'xenl   the 
Cf.  above,  §  Hi.     His  etliics  was  likewise  rt*laitd  to  that  4>f  tliu  Sluica. 

P.  425.     Under  §  32.     As  lit.  on  this  topic:  — 

T.  H.  Gteen,  Pnan,,lrA  uf  l*n\Uh-n\  OhUipifmn,  WltR.,  Vol.  IT..  \tA 
nmly.    IK^j;     l>.    <i.    liilrhiu,    Sntnm]   UUjhix^   Lund,   anri    N.  V.   1805;   jf. " 
Tufis  and  H.   n.  'ITiompson,  Tht  livUrridnal  ami  hU  tielation  to  Suetetf  i 
/lectful  in  lirUiah  Ktkic*  (Chicago,  IBilU). 

P.  440.     To  the  notice  of  Locke,  add:  — 

Plain  good  sense  and  sober  charily  are  the  main  tndui  of  his  intellectual  , 
sonahty ;    but   corresponding  to  these   there   is   hIho    a  certain  meagrencM 
thimifhl  anrl  :i  reiiuiiciatitin  of  the  philoKophiral  impulse  in  (ht:  pntfwr   nfnMt* 
In  spite  (if  thin,  the  courage  of  his  triviality  made  him  popolar,  antl  so  nads 
bin  ieadur  of  the  philosophy  of  Uie  KulighteiuuunL 
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r.  411.     To  the  notice  of  Sliuftei^bury,  add:  — 

111'  WM  one  of  the  (ort'nuwt  »iid  fiiu*i  r>'pn-wntniivt*«  of  ibe  Fnll^tit«nmeiit. 

Iluuanutic  cullure  is  the  banis  of  his  inu-lk'ctual  and  Kfirituul  naturv.     Iti  thin 

I  the  Inedoai  of  bti  thought  and  Jud^tnent,  lut  w^ll  iw>  thi>  innu^  with  whirh 

I  cuDCciven  and  preMdilH  bid  mibjecl.      He  liiuitu^lf  1h  h  <:iiii(iiitcnou«  t>xaai|>l(.> 

ffor  hiH  cLirti-al  u-aoliin^of  the  wurth  uf  jHTKi'iiiiliLy.     [li,  Ranil  Unit  rt-oi-ntly  ))ub- 

flielHMl   The  Li/r,  LttUrt,  and  I'tiUuS'iyhiral  lltrjimrH.   Lnnd.  aud  N.  Y.'  IIMNI. 

'  Tho   Jir^imrn  coiutiHts   of  a   atTit*  of  eXfreiMJ.-i  ur    iiii'dllaliuiis   italtvrut'd  iiftiT 

thoae  ol  K|)i(ttetiijt  and  MaiTua  Aui'eliiiii.     It  iih<iw«  u  eloHi-r  ile|M<iiil(>iio«  u]H)n 

ancienii  parlitjularty  Sloic,  thougtit  Uiaa  in  nianifut>t  iii  ibo  iJhnracUri»Uca.\ 

P.  441.     To  the  lit  on  Adam  Smith,  add:  — 

[IlMbach,  VHternHrhvmj>-n  Hhrr  Aiinm  .Smith  (l,.«lpR.  1801);  Zejss.  A.  S. 
(Leipn.  IKHIi)  ;  Oncken,  Smith  hhiI  A'^iNf  (1877)  ^  Schubert,  in  H'Hwff's  StH~ 
filV»,  VI.  &&2  ff.] 

i'.  411.     To  the  uoliee  ot  Hume,  add:  — 

Co.ll  ftud  rfflpciiTe,  doar  anil  keen,  an  analyct  of  the  first  mnk,  with  im- 
prvjiiiliri'd  and  rvlenllcHK  (hnu^ht,  be  pn-^ti^ii  rmwHnJ  Lo  tin*  iiiuxl  iin'HUp|KM(> 
tiiiFi!*  u|H>n  which  thv  KiipltHli  pliiltMipliy  of  in>»<|ern  (itncK  n«if(t.  Anrl  ihitt  is 
till-  [ctuMiii  why,  in  epiie  of  Uiu  ciuition  of  hw  uttt- nuivfM,  he  did  ui>t  at  tint  And 
among  hU  caiinlr>'iucn  the  rcco^jnition  which  he  desfm-d. 

r.  441.    To  the  lit  on  English  Moral  I'hiloeophy,  add:  — 

fHtitby-BlftfCc  BrittfJi  .VomtitU  (Olar.  I*n»a,  1807),  e<inulna  reprlnbi  of  the 
mcMt  linporlant  ethical  writings  of  nearly  all  tliu  wrilura  of  this  poriod,  with 
lulxul.] 

V.  442.     To  the  lit  on  the  Scottish  School,  add;  — 

Mt-'Cofih.  T7tf  Sftttiinh  Pltili>*i>i<hg  ;  i>ri  iht'pnTfdinf.'fli'Vt'lopmt'nt.  E.  Orimm, 
Zur  Oein'Jtii'htf  ileM  KrifHulnlMM-prttblrms  run  Btteun  zu  Ilnmr  (l^ipa.  IHUO). 

P.  442.     To  the  notice  of  ^*oltairc,  add:  — 

For  the  liiiitory  of  philosophy,  ilir  nnwt  iniixTtani  rtemontA  in  Volulrv'rt 
nutiirL'  art)  IiIh  h'ineat  enthiuuuin)  for  ituticu  aiid  hnmnnity.  bin  (onrlcm  chani- 

fiioniiliip  for  rcwton  in  publlo  life,  an<),  oti  the  nilit-r  hani),  the  iucnnijtAmhIe 
iidiK'ntv  whirh  h«i  pxi'tcltttl  n|>on  tho  gcnrral  temper  of  hi'  ag«  ibntUifli  iliv 
magic  nf  bin  tininiiit4<d.  Kirtking  »iylo.  0.  DusnoiriMterrca,  K.  rt  la  tittri^U  nu 
18  SiirU  (I'aris,  1873). 


P.  444.     To  the  notice  on  Leibniz,  add:  — 


DO 


N'ihnlt  wu  one  of  the  griNUmt  aaTaatii  who  bavr  ever  UtciI.  There 
(tfi>artint>nt  of  scifooo  in  which  bo  cUd  not  work,  and  ihat  witli  KUKtienl' 
Tbla  unlvf^rsallsm  amertist  \iavM  cverywliam  Ui  a  ounclllnlory  u-mb-nry,  aa  the 
aUenipi  to  rvcom-ile  rxistini;  upiKmitiuDS.  Thin,  loo,  waa  lib)  work  iii  |)oliLica] 
ami  L-colosUutlcal  flchla. 

P.  445.     Line  4.     Add :  — 

On  PtAtner*8  r«tlatktn  in  Kant,  ef.  M.  Il«lnae  rUlp«l  1980)  ;  P.  Rohr  (OoOia, 
18S0)  :  P.  BerRemani)  (Halle,  1801) ;  W.  Wrenohner  (Uipa.  ]8(K1). 

P.  445,     Line  11  from  foot     To  the  lit.  on  Empirical  Psychology, 
add:  — 

M.  IWwutlr,  Gfurhtrhli)  iter  nfnrrrn  tleut»rben  Ptyrkoliii/it,     Vol.  I.  (Rt-rlln, 
IHM.     Nuw  cd.  in  pKM). 
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V.  452.     To  the  foot-note,  add:  — 

In  the  11t!li1  t4  ilfiii<>]i»trnl.ivt>  ktii>wlinlKe,  r.ocko  luakra  far-rcftching  ooiuat- 
sions  Ui  rationali^itu.  a^  it  wa^  loiown  to  liim  fmm  Uie  CsLuibridge  Adiool;  f.j, 
he  even  regarded  Uie  cosiuological  argumeat  for  tbe  existence  of  Qud  aa  poaAk 

P.  488.     Liue  24.     After  "  world  "  insert :  — 

This  theory  was,  in  hia  ca.se,  none  other  than  the  imaginatiTevitt 
of  Nature  which  had  been  taken  over  frain  the  Italian  Renaissanee 
by  the  English  Neo-l*latonist<j.  In  his  Panthei'aticon,  Toland  pro- 
jected a  stH't  af  <:ultu8  for  this  natural  n-Iigiou,  whose  sole  prieatMS 
should  be  Science,  and  whose  heroes  should  be  the  great  historical 
educators  of  the  human  niind. 

r.  .002.    To  the  lit,  under  §  36,  add:  — 

J.  H.  TuEtA,  The  ImUti'iwil  nnd  hix  itelation  to  SueiHjf  aa  reeled  im  BrHUX{ 
Ettiirg.     Part  II.     tCJiicjifio,  lu  prL-MK.) 

P.  517.     Line  7. 

[The  conception  of  "sympathy  "  in  th«  Treatise  is  not  the  bbiMI 
in  the  fntjniry.      In  the  Treatise  it  is  a  psychological  solvent  tiks 
Spinoza's  "  iiiiilation  of  emotions,"  and  =  *'  cuutagiousness  of  fyflling.*' 
In  the  /iir/ifin/  it  is  opjiosod  t.o  selfishness,  and  treated  a.s  an  impulse] 
=  benevolence;  cf.  on  this,  Green,  InL,  Selby-Bigge,  Imjuirif.l 

P.  621.   liine  0  from  foot.    To  the  words  "  buuiau  rights,*'  add  I 

reference :  — 

G.  JeHinwk.   Dlr    ErktiiTUng  tier  MetisrhenrrrAte    (HeirldU.  ISOrt)  ;    [H. 
Ritchie,    \atuml  Iti'jhls.   LoiiU.  and  N.Y.,  ItSUG ;    U.  Boaauquct,  The    lliUa 
nritry  of  the  Slate,  l^rfjnd.  and  N.Y.,  ISW.] 

P.  522.    Foot-note  3. 

Ci.  LUmUf.  rctidu  itex  Sfmna-H  lies  fjcutt.*  yormatef.    Vol.  I. 

P.  627.   Liue  11  from  foot  of  text,  add  :  — 

By  LhiN  di'liriitinn  oF  hii^tory  ttie  [iriiiciiilt's  of  invc^-stigiiLion  in  natnraj  ackno 
and  those  H}>pni[iriHtu  Ui  liititDry  w^re.  tui  luiipjer  distiiicinshec),  anil  the  contj 
between   mec]i:inicnl  mid  t^leoJogicil  staridputnt^  were  obliuMnietl  in  a 
wliicli  iit-i-t's»arily  calk-d  out  tktr  opiKwiiioii  nf  sd  kei-uly  iiietliotliL-al  a  tlilnkeri 
Kiiiit.     CC(.  lib*  rcvii;w  uf  lU-rdiT'K  lionk,  lilpfiH  Itiward  the  Philojutfthff  r./"  ( 
UiMoTy    of  Mankinfl,  in  the  Jrn.  AUff.  Lid.  /.Uj,,  l"SS.)     f)n  (he  oiIiit  hatid.! 
hariBuniainK  thoiij^Iit  was  thus  won  fdr  the  theory  of  tlie  world,  *(nite  in  accm 
with  the  LeibnJzian  MtniELdnlni;)',  and  ihU  ha«  remained  Ti&  an  inllutnttal  , 
late  and  a  regidaliv^s  idea  fur  the  further  deTclopuicnt  of  idiiliwophy. 

P.  529.    To  the  lit,  a*ld:  — 

E.  TDn  Itartmimti,  Dir  tUul*rhf  AcMhHik  sfH  Kant  (Berlin,  1680).     Jallin 

Schmidt,  Oenrhichln  <lfr  dfudnchfn  LUtTfitur  von  Leibniz  bis  auf  UMirrrr  ZrU 
[Kuuo  Francke,  Sotiat  Farces  in  (iermaa  Literature,  lid  vd,,  N.Y.  1807,] 

P.  5.'J0.    Line  8,  add :  — 

Through  this  imrticipalion  in  the  work  of  the  hipliest  culture.  In  which  \\b 
tnrc  and  idnln-tnpliy  g»v«  each  to  thH  ntlmr  furthemnoe  toward  tb*^  hnlliani 
ailona  of  the  time,  the  Ueriuati  people  became  anew  a  nation.    In  this  it  iq 


~ODec  more  the  essritec  of  lUi  genius  ;  from  it  sprang  intellectual  and  moral  forcet 
throiurh  wliicb.  <luriO(i;  tlic  pa«t  oeitiury.  it  ba«  bvcu  enabled  to  aaaen  in  the 
world  llie  itilluence  oi  this,  ii8  uewty  won  nationality, 

r.  532.   To  the  lit,  add :  — 

Fr.  Paulsen,  /.  KnHt,  gein  Leben  und  Mint  Lehre,  Stuttgart,  1808. 

V.  535.   To  the  notice  of  Kant,  add :  — 

HiH  activity  u  a t«acWr  i>xt«nded  not  only  f*\vr  phitosopliical  fleltla,  Imi  ftbo 
to  anthropoloKy  and  physical  gei^Krapliy ;  and  just  in  the!^,  by  his  aofBgaatlTet 
diMTiininiitinf:.  and  brilliant  i-xpOKitton,  hia  hittuencu  fXli-ndinl  far  beyond  the 
hiiundK  u(  tlio  unlvi'Oiily.  In  fUK'ti-ly  he  was  re^»nk>d  vritli  resg^M'Ct,  and  his  fel* 
low^itiiena  aooflti  and  found  in  liiiu  kindly  liiHtnictiun  in  all  Uiat  exoiied  gen* 
eral  Inusrest. 

P.  530.   To  the  lit.,  add  :  — 

Amone  the  pulillcAilona  of  Kant*s  Ii«cturt«  the  lui^t  IniportAni  arc  the 
Anthri>f»,l'ft/ii-  (ITtlK.  nnd  by  Starrkv,  IKll)  :  L'^lUr  (1800)  ;  Phgwrhr  ilroynt' 
nhir  f,\v*yi-\Vm)  ;  I'iuhnf4.iiik  {lHn3)  ;  Mrt.tf,hy^ik  (by  I'i*lit«.  ItWl).  [(In  this 
lOHt.  whfi-h  iH  valuable  for  Kant'g  ile^'i-lopnu'nt.  IT7l>-l7Hil,  see  B.  ICrdmann  in 
Phit'fu.  Mi'»'i(nh'flf.  Vol.  XIX.,  and  M.  Ileinu;,  A'.V  Vitrlrtntnifrn  utivr  JUrt.^ 
L('i{M.  l8tM.]  A  eriiicAl  c-oni[>lttf  edition,  Auch  as  hau  long  been  nt-edetl,  ia  twing 
^bliHliL-d  by  tlu!  Rt-rlin  Aradcniy  of  HcienceH.  [ThiH  ajtfx'nni  in  four  jtarta, 
uompruting,  I.  Wnrkf,  putiliKh<-d  by  Kant  himself  ;  II.  Con-t-niKindcnce  ;  III  Vn- 
publlfihod  Manu9r-ri|>c-( ;  IV.  I,frotur*-H.  Vols.  Land  II.  of  the  Ci)rrc-eipond*nco 
have  apiiann'd,  ed.  by   Kvii-ke  (Berlin.  ll»tHfj,]       riiu  K^tttt  Sfytlfn,  ed.  by  H. 

Vaihintrer  (18110 ),  jitTett  the  inont  drnjilt'te   iiifornialinn   rtg»nJinH  recent 

litemture.  [He«?nt  lmnt*Ulinn»»  are  K'lHt'n  Conminjitu^  (flla^ow,  llHKi),  by  W. 
JIaatie;  Dr'ninH  uf  n  Sytrit  .Wcr  (l^md.  and  N.V.,  IWHt).  by  tiourwit/ ;  'JTit 
IwtH'juml  Oiiurrt^'iiiuH  of  7770,  by  Eckliod  (N.Y^  IHlMj.j 

V.  537.    To  the  lit.,  add  :  — 

E.  Adirkea.  /i««/'j»  Sput^matit  ah  gyxtfmftitttftiflfr  Faetnr  (Berlin,  }W7),  and 
KanMuflitH  <ism)  ;  B.  Aruoldt.  A'rffiM-Ar  AVmrw  im  CftlHrt  tier  Knut/onthmnffj 
K<^uiKHlM-rK,  ^^n^t. 

[J.  U.  Hchurmann  in  i^iVoa.  Heviete,  Vols.  VII.,  VIII.] 

r.  r>yl.     To  the  lit,  add ; — 

A.  Hegler.  Di'  Pr»e/t<t!oatf  in  KtiM'f  Ethik,  Freiburfc  t.  Br.  1801. 

W.  FOnter,  Der  k'ntteirituntfiujuny  tter  katUiarhen  SthU:,  Berlin,  I8M. 

P.  557.     Line  18  from  foot,  insert  as  u  new  paragraph :  — 

"The  rotnmiinion  of  SuJntJi,"  on  the  contrary,  tlie  ethirnl  and 
religioua  union  of  the  human  roi'e,  ap[>ear3  na  the  tnie  highest  tjtxxi 
of  the  practical  rea^ion.  This  rcat<hca  far  beyond  the  subjective  and 
indivtdital  significance)  of  a  combination  between  rirtuc  and  hai>- 
piness,  and  has  for  its  ix)nt4.'nt  the  realisation  of  the  moral  law  in  the 
development  »f  the  hunuut  nu-e  —  the  Kingdom  uf  God  upon  earth. 
(Cf.  Critiffue  of  Judtjmeut,  S5  H5  If^  HcUgi*m  voUhin  the  liounda  of 
Mere  Hravon,  M  part  (1.  2  ff.). 

P.  659.    To  the  lit  under  §  40,  add :  — 

[V.  Baecli,  Ktmai  crtUque  nr  V Kuhrtiquf  de  Kant,  ParU,  180C] 
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V.  5G-t.     Last  line.     To  "  Rno  art,"  attaoh  as  note:  — 

On  tbe  historical  cmnwlinnii  of  the  (Jienriw  here  develnpfnl  by  Kant  vilhbi 
the  fniinework  nf  hU  syxlcm,  cf.  T.  Scbliipii,  Die  AitfUiiife  Her  Jiritik  lira 
OtMChmacks  und  de»  OeniM  (GotUngea,  VAfli). 

P.  5r>9.     Line  11  from  foc»t  of  text,  aild :  — 

Jiu»ibi  was  hi  youth  a  fri«nO  of  (locthp.  Ho  wns  a  typicAl  pcrBonalttjrf'itOie 
development  of  thti  LieriiiAu  life  of  [cuUiig  in  iu  ti-aiimuoti  froui  the  thiie  d 
"  Storm  and  Stru**,"  over  mui  ihu  Itoinaiitic  iiiavenieiit.  He  was  th«  chief  m- 
rvAiitlativc  of  tho  priDOiplu  of  rulif^nouB  senUmeiiialit}.  Cf.  od  hi*  tbear;  Fr. 
llaruis  (Burliu,  lU7tt). 

P.  570.     LineO.     Adth  — 

On  Beck.  cf.  W.  Dilthcy  in  Arrh.  f.  Gach,  d  Phitos.,  II.  S02  R.  On  Maluw. 
cf.  A.  MolKiii!r(Gn-ifKwald,  18tKJ). 

P.  570.     Line  18.    To  the  notice  of  ReinlioW,  add :  — 

He  wan  an  ardent,  but  not  mi  JiidepeiiUent,  man.  His  capacity  to  appKcUle 
and  aihjpt  Uu'  wurk  uf  anntlif-r,  atiil  a  cerUin  nkJII  in  fiirmuUlion,  enabled  hin 
to  render  the  Kantian  ]»liilunnphy  a  yreat  service  which  wa«  nul,  however,  with- 
out itA  drawbacks,    lu  thU  connifiiud  ihu  importaucu  uf  hU  Jeun  period. 

P.  570.     Liue  33.     To  the  lit.  ou  Schiller,  add:  — 

G.  Ceil,  ^cA.'f  VerhUltitiait  tur  knntinrfien  EOiik,  SLramburs.  1HK8 ;  K.J 
OneiH-'iC.  S>-fi.'¥  I^hvf.  nm  tl*'r  iiKOiftifvheu  ]Vnkrni'hmun^,  Berlin,  I  WW;  1 
K.  HiTfCiT,  I)ir  Endcii'klnuij  rrtn  Sfh  '«  Aftdirlik,  Wiiiiniir,  IBllIt;  E.  Kuhiw-I 
maiin,  IkiniCs  ttnii  Sch.'M  hegriinduny  (Ur  Ataihetikt  Munich,  I8l>t>. 

P.  570.     Line  14  from  foot.     To  the  notice  of  Fichte,  add:  — 

As  he  worked  liiie  own  way  oni  of  difUcuH  conditions  wltU  fcrrlit  encrfQr.  m 
hij  whole  life  was  tlllt'cl  with  a  Uurst  for  aciileveoieut  and  for  ilie  luprDvemwi 
of  the  wtirld.     !Ii'  fltek;;  to  rt'fimti  life,  and  o*pwially  the  life  of  Hindents  and 
iini<>'(^r8il.ieH,  by  (lie  prlnciplea  of  Katil's  it'achiii^.     It  is  att  orator  and  preacher  j 
tliat  he  liiidf*  IiIh  iimKt  I'tlWifnt  acrtivity.     Hi;;b-llying  phins,  witlmui  retranl  to  ilMtj 
lu-tinil  coriditiitnti  and  ofttMi,  perhaps,  wiihont  .'iufHcieni  kmtwlt'dtn-  of  ttif  ihiia,| 
fiirin  till!  nnntr-nt  of  his  n-slk'W  i-flfurr-'i,  in  wtiii'li  his  "  Pliil'VKipby  of  ihe  Will ' 
liK-nr[)iinittia  ilMflt.     Tim  (lHUiiLlK><>i  and  Kelf-for^i'tful  character  of  liiH  idi'nlisin 
evidenced  above  all  in  bis  "  Addresise*  tu  thu  lieruian  Nation"  (1807).  in  whicfc 
ht-  callfd  his  people  with  ardent  patrlfirism  to  rccum  to  their  tnir  Innpr  nature,^ 
to  niiira)  reform,  and  tin^reby  to  political  fi-codoni.    £To  iho  Eug.  tr.  lia»  been 
mIdeJ  the  Science  of  Ethifs,  by  Knieger,  lljy?.] 

P.  671.    Line  8.    To  the  notice  of  Schelliiig,  add;  — 

In  his  personality  the  predominant  facl4ir  is  the  combining  capacity  which  : 
shown  by  an  imagination  liiat  received  haii^fRCCion  anti  flijiuulation  nn  ever 
aide,     Heliyion  and  art,  iiattind  Kclcnci*  and  history,  presented  to  him  the  i 
inaU'rial  Ihroiii^h  wldcli  hn  was  able  Ui  vitalise  tlie  Bysteuiatic  form  whirli  Kn 
and  Ficlite  had  conatrucicdv  and  to  brine  it  into  living  and  fruittut  rniiiKN-tion 
with  many  other  ititerutht.     But  tiiis  explnlnM  the  fact  that  iw  MH-mM  u*  hu  involtv 
in  a  coiiliniioun  reconjilntction  of  Iiis  tlieory.  wliile  bo  hiinm-lf  «iipiKi«ed  that  h« 
was  retaining;  the  same  fuiidamenlal  standpoint  from  the  beginning  to  thi^  end  <i^ 
his  work.     (Cf.  the  hetun-s  by  K.  Ucwnkranz,  I>ftii7-it!,  184H)  ;  L.  Niiat-k.  Srfi 
urtil  'He   Pkiliii*.  'Vr  ff'>titftntlk\  Berlin,   lH/)9  ;  K.  v.  Marlrnann,  S'-fi.**  piutitiv 
J'hilomphie,  Berlin.  I»tli>;  K  >!immennann,  fich.^a I'hUoitophtedeT KuH»U\"\vti\iA_ 
187tJ;    C.  Frantz.  Srh.'a  ixieiliee   JVtUoifjihh-.  Ciithen.   IHTfr  (. ;    Fr.   Schaprr, 
Sch.*a  l'hito3.  der  3l>flhotof/ie  uud  der  OffcuOnrunt/,  Nauen,  ISUS  f. 
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V.  ."1.     Line  .13.     Insert:  — 

.1.  .t.  V7«gnar  ;I7;;>-I»4I,  SsMtt-m  der  IdealtAdoaniihie,  1804,  Orffanon  dtr 
fit'  rtitchli'-hrM  JirkeuHtmM,  ltt3tt). 

V.  571.     Tiine  4  from  foot.     To  the  notice  of  Hogel,  atlil :  — 

Ili-^el  lA-aa  of  a  tburouglilr  didiicltc  nature,  with  a  U-iiiieiic,v  to  sctiutnatJae. 
An  fXtn-mrl.v  rioli  uiul  tluiroufiti  kiiuwl<-il;;<\  whic-li  was  (lef[«r  aiirl  llioro  Ct.>tu- 
jtrvlti^iiKivt'  ill  till!  n'lilruii  uf  hi^tlnry  than  in  tliiu«o  of  iiatuml  ficleiice,  whh  orilervil 
and  aiTHiif:!,-')  in  liitt  llmnt^lit  arconlin):  to  a  jt-it'iit  ^yMh'inattc  i>liin.  liQn;:liialiiiti 
ami  iinu'tical  finis  fnll  far  into  tlio  bocksiiiiuiid  in  )i[a  life.  In  coniiiariMtii  with 
tlid  panrly  Ijiti-lluctual  tieL-tl  of  tx>niprt'bcii(liii);  all  Ituiiiaii  kiiowk-ilii;ti  ajt  a  liiiiLori- 
c»l  iH-i-t'SsiLy  anil  a  cotiiiectf-l  wli<ilt\  'I'Iiim  UldiK-tic  uitiforiuity  HptN'jin  hUo  In 
tlM>  conittrucUon  of  bi^  tf  nninolt.)fi>*,  ami  hrn*  InjIIi  its  ^imhI  nml  iU  Itit*!  niUv.  Cf. 
H.  llriL'l.  IfrLrr  Prinrijt  unrl  .VwAodf  der  11.  Srhfn  I'hiloM.  (Uipa.  IHII); 
I'.  Bnnh.  />i>  I7raifitrlii.-'fihil<.>..  IV»  (U-ip«.  lt*WI).  [Ui-cciil  traiiitlall4>tiN  of  Phi- 
h.ntifihy  f.f  Mind,  by  W.  W'allmw.  ('lar.  !'«■»(,  IKIM  ;  PHUoMiftlifi  o/  lifliifion,  by 
Sin-Ira  uiitl  Sati-I.T»on.  l.oii.I.  IHlt-'. ;  /*A»/..«<v>Ay  »./  Uiij/tl,  by  S.  \V,  Dyile,  IMW. 
Cf.  .1.  MaoTaatnrt,  SlHttim  in  (hf  th'jrUnn  tii.ilntif,  IWHI  ;  U.  Nr*!.  /.,i  L*,;/. 
fr;Mr  (fc  //..  I'arfi.  IMHT.J  Kiitnk  >'l*ctit>r'8  work  <•»  Hptrvl  ifl  now  in  yrx-w  sm  iliv 
Hit*  vol.  of  tlif  *>  Jiibllcu  l-^lili<4)  "  of  bii)  (jt»rtiichtr  drr  Hrut-rrn  Pht(>in>iihir, 
mxvA  luM  pnigTMKci  in  its  brilliant  ni|io«itinn  ao  (ar  aa  to  include  the  Loffic. 

V.  r»72.     To  the  noticf)  of  Schleierniachpr,  athl :  — 

Sctileicrmncbfr'ri  kindly  nature,  wlilth  wa«  )t.-irticu]urly  akllful  in  fine  and 
ilrlicati'  ."uljuittnirntM,  ix  (lrvc*lo|H;d  i-tt{KM!ially  lu  tliu  alli*ni|)l  to  liuniioniKu  lliu 
»'HllH"tic  and  |thllojt<»)(liicul  rijltnre  of  hi»(  tlim- with  tlie  rcliniiius  conscinUHiiefw. 
Willi  dflicAtv  hand  bv  wovu  ronii«-ctinu  tlm'M'Iti  iM'twi-oii  tliv  two.  and  rt-mnveU 
In  llm  Mpliert-  of  leeliiii:  the  o|t|K>^i(it>tl  whiuli  pn- vailed  bt-twcrii  the  resjN-ctive 
Ihfortra  and  r."nceiiiion!v.  ("(.  I).  Stlurnkel,  .SVA  .  Kllit-rteld,  IHiW  ;  W,  Dilthey, 
J^hcu  ^A/.'«.  ltd.  I.  Itirlin,  IS70  ;  A,  HitM-lil,  S^tt'ti  Hrdm  \\h.  d.  It*"!..  Itoiin, 
1H76 ;  F.  UdiL-limAnn.  Die  KnttnciluH'j  der  Kihik  ^hl.'t,  Luipt.  ItUtit.  [Kii^;.  Ir. 
of  Uiu  On  JtrliffiuH,  by  Uiuaii  (Ixmd.  lHtKI}.J 

P.  573.     To  the  notico  of  Herburt.  luld :  — 

IlerbartV  philowiptiical  activity  was  conii|iit-uouit  for  ita  koenmwa  In  concept- 
nal  tlmti^'lit  and  for  iu  pnk-mic  energy.  Whatever  h«  lacke't  in  wealth  uf  |ier- 
eefitnitl  material  and  in  irsthctic  mobility  waa  niail(>  up  by  an  earncai  dUfuMtion 
and  a  lofiy,  ralin,  and  clear  conception  of  life.  His  rigoruualy  aci«iititio  ui^inner 
in'flr  him  for  a  long  Vmo  a  KUCceMifui  opptmenl  of  tlie  tllalectiml  tendency  in 
phili^Mnphy. 

P.  573.     Line  4.     To  the  noticre  of  SchoiwnhauRr,  add :  — 

Of  tlto  recrnl  Fditi<ina  of  faU  works  the  meet  carefully  i>dlu-i|  U  that  of  E. 
Griscbaeh.  hchopenhauer'a  peculiar,  oi>nini«li(ru>ry  |M-rMina)iiy  and  also  hk 
tearhlhK  have  U-en  moMt  deeply  apprehended  by  Kunu  FLacber  (Otii  vol.  of  the 
OVm-A.  d.  nrurrrH  PttHut,  3<l  k1..  INIW). 

HiN  caprii'iotiHly  piimtoiiatu  <dtanu:i«r  waa  }oine«l  with  a  gcniiM  atid  frrMlom 
of  intellertuality  which  eiMbleil  him  U>  survey  and  c-ompriM*  within  one  view  a 
great  wrmlth  of  Irarniiiit  and  infnnnatlon,  arvtt  iit  the  name  time  to  prnk-nt  with 
ftrtUUe  Coinplot«nHn  tite  vl^w  of  ibi*  worl<l  and  of  iife  which  he  ha<t  tliuM  found. 
Aa  oii«  of  the  ftrvaleiit  phil^Mophirai  wrkurx,  Soliopfnlmuer  haa  ext-n-tM'i|  the 
atrontredt  Influence  through  hix  fJcill  in  formul»tion  and  hii  Uniruau'',  which  ia 
free  (pom  all  ilw  [KHlantr)'  of  li-amiiiR.  and  Hprx'ala  to  the  rullivateil  minil  with 
brilliant  HutoteMtiveneftH  If  lie  de<.'eive<l  hliiisclt  as  to  hia  hlitorieAl  piiMillnn  In 
the  I'oMt- Kantian  phil««<iphy,  and  thereby  b^>U)rht  hiroHelf  into  an  alinruit 
palliolnglcal  aolltanneaa,  he  haa  nevenhelem  Ktven  to  ninny  fundamental 
thou^lita  of  this  wbtile  devrlopment  their  mniit  fortunate  ami  effrrtlve  ftinn. 
Cf.  W.  Wallaee,  .*-A.  (I^xidon.  \m\\.  K.  Uhmann.  .*»>*.,  rin  firitnuj  zur 
l^k'dnitie  der  .V'-('i/'Ay*rii'  (IliTlin.  IMM).  [  \V.  Cildwell,  S.^m  Sutti-m  in  ita 
J^iltttophiCQl  HiaHijiiaHct  (Loud,  oiul  H.\.  IWO).    J.  Volkelt,  Jich.  (blottcmrt, 
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P.  673,    Line  14.     After  the  parenthesis,  insert :  — 

—  to  Schelling  of  J.  P.  V.  Troxler  (1780-1866,  Naturlehre  des  metuchlieh^n 

Erkennena,  1828). 

P.  686.     Footnote  2,  add :  — 

Cf.  A.  Schoel,  H.'s  Philos.  Lehre  von  der  Seligion  (Dresden,  18&4). 

P.  686.     Notes.    Line  7.     Insert:  — 

The  theory  thus  given  its  scientific  foundation  and  development  by  Herbait 
became  the  point  of  departure  for  tbe  whole  pedagogical  movement  in  Germany 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  whether  the  direction  taken  was  one  of  friendly 
development  or  of  hostile  criticism.  A  literature  of  vast  extent  has  been  calW 
out  by  it,  for  which  histories  of  pedagogy  may  be  consulted. 

P.  688.     Line  14  from  foot.     Affix  to  this  the  reference :  — 

Cf .  Schopenhauer's  essay  On  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the  Principle  of  Stijfirinit 
JteasuH,  and  his  Criticism  of  the  Kantian  Philosophy  (in  Vol.  II.  of  tbe  Eiig.  ir). 

P.  692.     Line  9  from  foot  of  the  text.     Affix  the  reference :  — 
Cf.  E.  V.  Hartmann,  Ueber  die  dialektische  Methode  (Berlin,  1808). 

P.  699.     Line  21. 

See  Jac.  Stilling  in  the  Strasaburger  Ovethevortragen  (1809),  pp.  140  S. 


^^^^^^       INDE  X            ^^^^^B 

NoTB.  —  Figures  enclosed  In  parcntheaes  Indicate  piigoa  of  the  test  to  whioh          ^^M 

BUpplemenUkry  inattHr  Uaj*  been  atldi-il  in  th(<  Appendix.    TIiuh,  iirnlf^r  "  A1h>-           ^^M 

lard,"  0{I0  (27^)  iwlicates  that  ou  page-  QW  will  be  fuuud  luaWrial  supiiltiuent^   ^^^^H 

^L  fu*y  to  Ibat  on  page  2764                                                                                         ^^^^H 

Abbt,  446. 

manUciate,  611 ;  Ilegifl'g,  R\^;  S^ho-          ^^M 

Abelarcl,   life  anil    writings,  274,    QOn 

peiihauer**,    (lUU,    tVJ2  ;    NicUschti's,            ^H 

C27'»)  ;  thpory  of  univf  rsaln  (o<»ncei>- 

^H 

Uialwni),  272.  2IM.  2iiK  f.  ;  miinnal- 

Afniostlciitm,  of  Ilamiitnn  and  Maiutel,           ^H 

■L         nni  »ml  iiitlfpencli-ucL',  SOO  f..  S07  ; 
■        pHyctiDlogy,  SlRl  f.  ;  eLliica,  ;{Ud   f.  ; 
reli;:uiti,  liW). 

038;  (if  S[}euL'i<r,  tir>7.  050  ;  Bfe  alrto             ^H 

Negatix'e  Tlieology  and  cf.  MC-^dO,           ^H 

^M 

AbfriT'inibic,  (129. 

AkHl-oU,  :ir>4  f..  m^.                               ^M 

^.     AbHuluU!,  a|)|)lii-(l    to  tilt!  Iiloa.s,  Plato, 
B        128;  to    the   pure   Form,  AriHlntlc. 
V        145  f.  ;    to  the  (me,   I'Unliuis.  -Ili^  ; 

AKi-ippii  (ilif  Sei^ptic),  100,    IM ;    hid           ^H 

tmiM-ft.  201.                                                           ^H 

Ai;rlppa  of  Nettcsbcltn,  367,  373.                      ^^| 

to  God,   An.seiui,   2ft.1  f. ;  .ScbeilinK, 

Aliirius,  27r>.                                                            ^^M 

608,  (S17  f. ;  mikiiowabk",  llainlllon. 

Albert  uf  BuitKliuU  (Alberlus  MaRDua),            ^H 
:MI,  .11:1.  :)2l,  320,  333,  340.  ^3  I,          ^M 

5.18  ;  and  .Spencer,  657. 

Absolutlsn),  political,  Hii  f. 

1U7.  01*0  (3i:{).                                               ^H 

AbsTTa^t  UlcAfi,  see  Idcan. 

Alcli«-tuy,  373  f.                                         ^^^^H 

Abubaet-r,  ;1I7,  32f). 

AlcidaniaH,  74.                                               ^^^^^H 

1^     Academicians,  HM. 

Alcmteon.  44),  01.  67,  150.                         ^^^^1 

H    Academy,   Older,    lOI,    Wi,    15D,    G87 
^f        (18!^)    (9*f!C  Also  nndcr  nainefi  of  its 

^^^H 

d'AIembert,  442,  477.  f\ra.                        ^^^M 

SuHmn-nUl  ;  Miildlf.  \m.  Ifil  f..  207 

Alexander  Aphrodisias,  lill ,  2.34,  338  f.,           ^^M 

(se«  alKo  Arc«HiluuiiauUCanieades) ; 

^H 

H          Nlw.  lOa.  It!2. 
■    Actiillini.  iWt. 
^     Acoitniijiin,  38. 

Alexander  of  llalit.t.  313.  344.                           ^H 

.MexniidiT,  S.,  iV.m.                                                ^^1 

Alexandria.  tr>H,  213  ;  Calecblsts,  school           ^H 

Actual  PS.  the  potential.  140,  144.  146. 

of,  214,  217.                                                          ^m 

42:J  f. 

Aluzandriati  riiilosoptiy,  213  ff. ;  nee           ^H 

Adnpution,  4nO  and  nnt«,  6&6,  038  f. 

olau  Neo-Fytbagomuusm,  PkUo,  Plo-          ^^| 

Ailflanl  <if  Halh,  274,  2ltT. 

tiniiN,  «to.                                              ^^^^1 

iSidif^fia  in  .Stoicism,  lOB,  173. 

Alexandr)9tfl.  354  t,  350.                           ^^^H 

..ICsydiuji,  :1I4. 

Alflsitnu.  71,  80.                                         ^^^H 

-■Kniwidviniw   (iho    Sceptic),  IflO,  IfW ; 

Alfarabl,  317.                                              ^^^H 

ItlH  "  lni|K-«,"  :iOO  ;  fi|>f»rim,  200. 

A  If  rod  de  Ntfntthel,  344,                          *  ^^^H 

"  vtneskU'miiis,"  8w  Sclmlze. 

^^^^^1 

jKonn.  Onoitic,  244,  257  f. 

^^^^H 

.£sctiint>t«,  »•£. 

^^^^H 

JEnihetic,  tranitcendenuU,  of  Rant,  638- 

.Mlefrnricil  intiTjiretJitinn,  221  ff.                       ^^H 

541. 

dWoJiMrM    Hnd    wtptiMftA    us    Icinds    of           ^^M 

'  j^lliotifji  (HCfl  abu)  Rcauty),  bc^itiniMK 

Klr^ti,  •10.                                                                  ^^H 

of,  in  Ari«U>lIe,  Ut.\;    I'lurinim,  *J4H  ; 

AUIuiK,  :iH2,  433  r.                                                  ^H 

^m       of  Bauuiganen,  481  ;  ]>iili-n*i.  41':;  f. ; 

Altnii»ni,  Cuiuberlniid  on,  4.15;  origh           ^^M 

■      Shaftesbury,    fiin ;    Home,    r.lO    f.  ; 

nal  or  rli'Hvfd,  MB  IT.;  rvulutioiiiiry             ^^M 

^M      Borke,  ^t\\  ;  Sulxcr.  Gil  .   iiillnem-c 

view  of,  rt:>0.  \Mn  ;  FeuiTbach,  071.            ^H 

^H      on  philoHophy  of  Ctermnn  ide.'itl^m, 

076  ;  we  K?r>ism.                                                 ^H 

^1       5.10 ;    Kant's,     &0II~6IH  ;     Scbillifr's. 

Amnlrie,    Aualricana,    313,   339,    OUO            ^H 

■      0OO-6O2  ;   Scbolluig's,  (i07  ;    of  Kn. 

(313).                                                               ■ 
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AmcliuB,  218. 

Ammouius  Saccui;.  218. 

Ami>*r*',  II-J7,  H'M. 

Anulo^ien  iif  Kxjwrii'uce,  64ri. 

Atinlyttc.  tniti8(:eiKii.Mital,  of  Kant, 
&;W  i..  Tilts.  b4-£  ft. 

AnalyllLrt  uf  Arist^irk-.  104.  ]0->-138. 

dyAuvv<^tt  freriiIlfPtiini),wiLli  I'laT-o,  118, 
tlHii  (l-j:i)  ;  AiiyUHliiif.  21H. 

AiinxoRorait.  life,  •'At;  aslroiiomfcal  In- 
Ktrorti^  ti84  (;!0j,4I,  51 ;  theory  of  rle- 
jwntA.  41.  r>2  ;  of  tlu;  rooi,  41  f.,  f)4, 
Oi!  (..  am  (42),  Iflu  ;  iiidufiii-e  of  this 
on  riato,  l:£8;  and  uii  Stoics.  1S7  : 
tcleolotrv.  4'2,  M,  1)8  note ;  tiipory  of 
OKKtillio'ii,  (HI,  (12  r.,  (15;  vf.  21),  01, 
128.  185. 

AnaxiriiaD^er,  27  ff.,  33  fT..  49,  00,  088 
(:!;iB). 

Aiinxiiiw-ncs,  27,  21»,  .12  f.,  48. 

Aiicillcm,fi27. 

Aii(ironk-u»,  104,  IGO. 

Aimlcerlrt.  7»,  87. 

AiiBeliii.  272,  2l>o;  life  and  wrltlngK, 
374;  oiiiologieal  argument,  3U3  f., 
321,  331. 

AntiripatioiiP  o1  perception,  64o. 

Anliu'iiny,  hftwt'fn  thousilit  and  cx^ 
|»'ritriuH'.  II;  ZviKi'.s  uiitiiioiiilca,  44, 
55  f, ;  KaiiCh  iloclriiie  of,  1350. 

Antiocliuii,  WA,  HJl  f. 

AntlHUii'iies.  70,  72,  &3  f.,  04,  DG;  nw 
a\»o  Cyliiffl. 

Ainil.hy.'Stolr.  ttootriiie  of,  108. 

Awttfioi't  Kt-e  InltniU.-. 

ApellcB,  208. 

ApollotloriiR,  14t2. 

AHIoiihiH,  213,  Sir>. 

Apolo>rist/<,  214,  217,  222  ff.,  231,  237. 

A  posteriori,  st'e  A  prinri. 

Apperception,  lUHtiuj.'uiBtifrt  from  p>r- 
ri'plioTi,  Iiy  I.fihniz,  41i;l ;  trwiiHi'HU. 
denial,  of  Kanl,  .M&;  Herbart's  doc- 
trine of,  587. 

A  prfnri.  I-^'ibiiiz's  eonreption  of,  Stt8  ; 
Wolff.  400;  Kant,  M;[,  note  2;  pvn- 
luiimmry  explaiintion  of,  6Mi,  il(!2. 
Cf.  also  If)*  fT.  ;  202  f.,  343  3.,  388  ff., 
fi3H  ff.,  551  ff. 

'ApiikiuM.  213.  216,  228. 

Arabian  I'hilusophy,  IG,  31d  t.,  310, 
:i:i7fl.,(ini)  (:ilo  f.). 

Arfe.silaiis.  lO-'i.  \m  {. 

An-liplaiw.  70,  (18-1  (30). 

Archyla.1,  31,  103,  123,  216. 

Ai-dipo,  (531. 

A  riHtan^lins.  102. 

Arislides,  217. 

ArlnUppiw.  70,  72.  B5  ff..  03,  ICi,  170 ; 
»'i'  bIko  Cyn'njiicst. 

Ariftippiis  tin-  YonriCTr,  70,  72,  80. 

AriMtnhnliifl,  210,  220  f. 

Ariato^'Uanea,  81. 


AhKtoltilianiKtn  (see  P«ripatct[c«),  ia 
Middle  Ajri-s.  20l>  f..  2«8,  302  f.,  31111, 
yiOf.,  324  0.,  :12!>,  3:1:'.,  3;>i;  in  lia 
RenniasHiii-v,  3^1..  :t.'.T -:;.v.t.  am. 

AnsloUe,  citniTption  <tf  philosojihy,  1; 
com]»t«'ter  of  Gitek  sciemv,  2u,  UOf.; 
on  Oavixdi^up  and  dpx^*  31  f.;  aHRounv 
for  fv»p)ii.slH;  lUiclrint?.  K8 ;  life  kimI 
writintin,  HJ3  f..  ti»:,  (UH>:  loplc,  132- 

•  138,543. 08.",  ( 1  :io  note).  ObO { H2j:  hb 
central  prinpipl<\  13!t,  ti.'jn-  ili>iiriii« 
of  cansi*.  141  ff.:  eaiepurifx.  H2:  n-- 
Wioii  to  l'l:it>*'»  Iilt-aH.  1:10.  Wit; 
hispenKnuility  couipan-d  with  llaui'ii, 
a»o  {UH);  (K»clrine  of  mfttur,  H4; 
nf  Uriii>(  or  rnsc-nn*',  130  f..  U5(.; 
monothtMRni,  14of,;  cwnmlocy.  H7; 
couoiiciil  elements,  080  (Uh);  piy- 
ctiolop^y.  140;  ctliicd.  151  fT.;  |N>litirs. 
152  f. ;  poflifs.  I5:jf.;  jntluciice  ntl 
Htnii-».  I7(J,  181 ;  immaneDM  ajxl 
iran*:endfnce  in  IiLa  dnciriat*.  17Hf.. 
on  freedom,  10]  f.;  on  hiw  in  natuir, 
11)5 ;  evil  due  to  mntur,  lliO ;  influ- 
ence of  hl»  nioniillirixm.  211  ;  nxtp- 
lion  of  lii8  doctrine  the  dtciKive  fuctor 
In  &chnla«ticism.  200.  311  f.;  cf.  also 
2i'H.  2:(tl.  25:1.  3aO.  331,  »40,  ;»4,tfWl, 
402,  420  ;  M-c  hIn)  ArintutC-liaDisai. 

AriMtiixeniw.  1&!»,  101. 

Ariiis  Didymus,  102,  210. 

Arimiild,  rJ81, 

ArnoUiu*.  214,  217,  «4(, 

Amold,  44-'i. 

Arriiiii,  210, 

Am  iiiv^-ultHtli.  Sa.<t-387. 

An,  ita  iiitluence  on  pliiloRophy,  £30, 
508,  077  f.;  ivv  Uieortt-a  of  ita  origin, 
purpngp,  and  funcUoo.Mt' jiv8lltelit«. 

Art  of  Lull;  see  Lullua. 

Apx-^  of  t!ojiinolo^'ihtK,  :J2n. ;  Ujc  Ideas 
as  dpx^  with  Pliiro,  118  ;  four  princl- 
pli-n,  Ari-ttotle,  i:W.  141. 

Aw.-L-liciKi)i,  ilO,  020  f. 

Aaeity.  of  Ood.  202;  of  HUlwtnnce,  406; 
of  imlividualft,  4>70. 

Assent,  as  cbaracicrltnJc  of  the  judg- 
ment, 207  ;  304  :  u  eUiltal  factor, 
808. 

Assudatlun  (dee  nliw>  Psyrliolngy),  in 
rei-o|li<ctinn,  I'Into.  08.'j  (IIU);  John 
of  Sidi)<liury.  307;  Ilobltfi*.  413  ;  Man- 
ley.  '[■>■*);  laws  ()r.  Willi  tluuie.  47S; 
explains  IdoMt  of  snlxuAnct-  and  cau- 
sality, ace.  to  Humi*.  47:'^7(1 ;  of 
nirietecntli  centnrv.  02Hf.;  MlU  and 
ham,  035;  In  fifiics,  (HVi.  000;  In 
Ilerbart's  rnhifiisics,  6Sti:  In 
tlii-ti&S  511. 

Afilnilony,  373  ff. 

Actronomy.  of  the  PythafEnrratut.  46. 
50  f.;  of  ArmxanoriiJi,  54;  u{  Ilalo, 
130  r.;  of  AtiBtutlc,  147  f. 
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ttjinucv,  1(W;  of  Et'ipurua,  106;  of 
SH-iplic«,  1«7;  ofSLuirs,  l*W. 

lAtbeiui«onw.  217,  224. 
f  Atou,  coDueptioo  of,  wilb  I^etictppns. 
■|;i ;  of  iV^imitritiw.  107,  1  HI  ff. ;  witli 
Kpininis,  1H4  ;  i.NmiiiAiv«l  Willi  ukuuuI 
nf  llnmo,  871  ;  BufTon's,  4W. 

A''>iiiistii,  of  LvucipiniB,^^;  of  t>emocr{- 
liu,  low,  llOff.;  of  Kpkarua,  183  f.; 
in  Ktliicx,  ftt'u  IndiriilualUin. 

AUniiiflU,  2U,  42  er.,  M,  W»  (}t3»)i  Kv 
alsu  Ltittclpims,  DeiDOcriUu. 

Attrll]uu»,  ilio  two,  ol  Descartes,  406  f. ; 
wiaiHplninu,  4<)Bf.,  411). 

AiixuDtiiie,  itH  n.,  KiA,  270  ;  life  luiil 
work*.  27:1.  (JHi)  (278);  doctrine,  27t^ 
2>^7  ;  iiitlueiive  ot  tiiH  tUenry  of  the 
will.  31  If..  32V  ir.,  a^H,  410;  liia  em- 
phaab  nn  pentniuilttv  and  itititr  ex- 
perieiice.  awt.  .140.  344,  am  ;  influence 
oo  K«rornu>n,  S87,  363,  8tM  ;  cf.  abo 
334,  32(1,  333,  337,  8U1,  aiul  Augus- 
tini:inlKni. 

Aii^tiKtiiiiuiUm,  rontnutted  with  Ari«- 
t«klUnt-im.  30;ifl..  :W4,  :i>rt.  32«fl., 
3:t4.  Ml.  :144,  31)4,  (Ml  nolo. 

AiuUii,  0)£\t. 

Auihorjtv  M  plilloHn|iliical  principlv, 
2l*tfl^  W«f.,614(. 

Auioiioiny  of  pnoUcal  raason.  C63  ;  cf. 
076,  080 ;  MO  WIU  ajid  Vvlutitaristn. 

AwmpacQ,  317. 

ATCcarliu,  033.  061. 

Atcrrofis  and  Averrolmn,  317  (T,,  320, 
SOA.  329,  831,  3.<M,  .SSHff.,  3M  f.,  ,U1K 

ATloebrom  Silt,  832,  H:tH  t..  341. 

Arioenna,  S80.  817,  340,  :U4. 

Axhmui  of  peioepLiou,  046. 

Itaadrr.  fi71. 

Habouf.  623. 

Bacoa.  FraiirU,  8711 ;  lifo  and  wrftlnicn, 
880.  fl02  fSHII)  :  litM  iiipUi.hI,  3St-a88  ; 
"Idols."  :iK:l;  nlm.  ;ti«(  f. :  auitude 
toward  rel!j:iriii,  |im);  nn  Anal  naunvH, 
401  :  "llic  New  AUiiMlU,"  387,  42U. 
Cf.  al»o  400.  4I:i.  477.  4tM.  02/1. 

flacon,  lloi^r.  3U,  319,  333,  341,  344  f., 
807. 

Baer,  von.  OTA 

Bahaaen,  076  f. 

flailej.  (W. 
Haln.  &M.  (136, 
Hatdwiii,  tV.H). 
nalUDche,  ASft,  049. 
Ilarbaro,  3&&. 
BarttaMAM,!!'.  230. 
RarUiax,  027,  0:ir>. 
Rnrthnlmt"*,  027. 
IIimhIow.  144.  620. 
Uaallciai-n,  214.  217,  243,  268  t 
BtMO,  866,  871,  400. 


BntU'ux.  450. 

Huuin;r'iru*n.  444,  4R4. 

a»>lf.  4;{li.  442,  477.  4^1,404,406,604  f. 

Bavin'>t,  'i-".l. 

Uazan:!,  02t). 

Ut-atu«.  442,  537. 

Ri-auiiful  m^ul,  ax  ideal,  002. 

Beauty,  ita  relaUoa  to  the  good  with 
riHto,  12fi ;  Gni  treated  iiidcpen- 
dfiiUy  by  Ploliiius,  248  t;  of  tlie 
tiiiivunM;  t-iiiphiui.-ird  in  Keimifituuine, 
350, 307  S. ;  and  by  »haft«shury,  4tM) ; 
fiactor  In  trtblr«,  600;  lloiue.  niirk«» 
Sulzcr  on,  510  f, ;  Kant,  &U0-&a3 ; 
Schiller  on,  000  1     Cf.  jf^stUcUca. 

Bt-ck,  670,  570,  000  (670), 

IW'ker,  30a 

Htwuniin^ ;  aee  Coomio  proooawa. 

Bedc,  273. 

Being,  earlj  Greek  cottccptiona  of,  81- 
47  :  as  world-HtuO  with  Milpatana,  32 ; 
aa  corporeality  or  apace-tillinti  »ub< 
stance,  Parmenidea,  37  ;  plurality  of, 
aMumed,  39  fl.  >  =  atuma,  42 1. ;  plu- 
rality of,  denied  by  Zeno,  44  ;  found 
in  iMiinlHTsi,  Fhiluuuui.  46  ;  identified 
wit}i  [1r>  aixnl  by  ICiK'liil,  MI ;  etiuiva- 
k'tit  to  Btoiiut  witb  iH-uiocritus,  luH; 
Ui  Ide.i«  Willi  Hlniii,  100.  IIH;  to 
fsstrnre  witti  ArUutlli*,  130  ;  and  fur- 
tlier  to  pure  ili'iuglit.  146;  u>  aplrit 
Willi  Ne»-riatoiitwm  and  Patrlatte 
tliitiiulil,  2.Ti  ;  Willi  I'liilImM,  246; 
wuitftit  In  the  unlvenial  by  John 
Si-utua,  230  ff. :  (mated  oa  an  atiri- 
halB  of  varying  iatemiliy,  201  f. ;  and 
by  DoMarten,  4n') ;  God  aa  tntinltc, 
bodies  and  tnindu  n«  finite,  406 ;  to 
be  tboQght  only  as  a  kiml  of  con- 
acloainesa,  670  ;  cnniprehpmiible  only 
aa  a  nmdtu:t  of  muon,  Fklite^  6bl  ; 
Kk-ailr  conr»>ption  of.  in  Ilerbart, 
Wi  ;  only  a  ni<-nnii,  Firbie,  606 ;  de- 
rived fpttn  frif  dnni,  Wvliae,  033  ;  sen 
nlt*'i  Itrnlitv.  SulMtoncp. 

B4kk>  r.  401.' 

Bellff.  Hume'a  theory  of,  476.  477. 

rtt'llannin,  382. 

llrUbam.  028. 

Ilin.ke,  ;.73.  r.77,  037, 

Bemhani,  441,  ol3,  622,  003-006.  000. 

It^-n-nipir.  276,  S07. 

H<nj:ml.  Ili.*). 

H.ik.  ;.y.  4;fll  f..  462,  4<mf,,  470  notf. 

It.r.i.rd  of  <*hann«i,  272,  274,  2IM. 
302  f.,  867.  080  (274). 

Dcmard  of  Clairvaux.  373.  176,  30t, 
diKi. 

Bernlianl  of  Toura,  080  (274). 
Bernhanl  RHvculru,  080  (274). 
Hrrtmnd,  027. 
BfiiaarlaD.  864,  SQ8  t 
Blam4. 
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^^^^H            Bichat,  1^27,  f&h. 

Caro.  327.                                          ^^H 

^^^H           Bilfhi^'er.  444. 

Cari«>crat<Tfl.  217,  258.                       ^^^H 

^^^^B            Ulini.  UHil  (I(i.3). 

Carriftn-,  032.                                              B 

^^^^1           nimii,  Maine  de,  <!-J7.  035  f. 

CarWifiaDii    and    Cartesi&iiiftm,    414  f[      1 

^^^^^B           Billies,  its  purtji'iui  of  apace,  Tytba^- 

44H.  463,  407  ff.,  470,  477,  COS.              B 

^^^^^H                uH'Jtii^,  40  f. ;  PIitti>,  12il ;  Dt'ScarieB, 

Caasiodorus,  270.                                        B 

^^^^^^B                404  ;  an  ct>inp1i'X  of  idi^as^,  Uerlci;tey, 

CaUiitH},  031.                                         ^^^M 

^^^^^H                470;  as  forC'e.  Leibniz,  4-Jl  ;  ivhfnotn- 

Catcli  tiiiestioDB  among  tbe  So[4i^^^| 

^^^^^^1               ena,  Kaut, 

and  Mepirians.  89.                           ^^ 

^^^H            BfKlih,  :JH1'.  V2-,,  V.i},  iU,  &2(t. 

CaU'fiorica,    AristutU:'8,    142;    Stoics, 

^^^^^1            Budy  luul  Stiiil,  iJOl  f.;  see  Soul. 

108  E.-     uf    riotiinis,    246;     naDual 

^^^^H            Uottitne,  ;l&4,  .'io7,  ^07  f.,  SUU  f.,  371, 

caie^urit-K  nut  ix>  bt:  applied  to  God, 

^^^H                        dia 

acctihliiif;  to  Aucusiiuu,    ^701.;    of 
Kant,  642  i. ;   reduced  to  caunlity, 

^^^^^B            Boi-rliave, 

^^^^B            B.ietliiuH.  270,  273,  288,  2&0. 

SclioiKrnlinner,  W48 ;  of  ituluru,  Scliel- 

^^^^f             Hnliii^bniki',  441,  62:1. 

llng,  508;  IlKfiKl'ii  doctrine  of,  611; 

^^^^^^              Bolzano, 

IlarttiiannV,  047  f. 

^^^^L             BuiinUI.  0-JH,  G48. 

Cauea  sui,  408. 

^^^^B 

Cause    atid    cauaalitjr,    Idaa    as,  wiili 

^^^^F           B.)i)»vi'iitura,  1)13.  aSS  1,  341. 

Flato,  128;  four  caiiftnt  of  Aristotle, 

^^B                      Bntiiift,  442,  4itK,  tl.14. 

141;     (iiial    and    mechanical,    144; 

^^1                   B<»i!f,  n^fi. 

eniplinaised  by  Slnica,  181  ;   cimoep- 

^^H                    Bosnnquct.  0;i0,  670. 

tlon  of,  crJliclztid  by  St'«plica,  206  f.; 

^^H                    6osHUL>t.  4BI3.  Ti-iT. 

Got]  an   tiiial,    formal,  .and    etlirtcnt 

^^H                Pniii]|i^.  :{:.<;,  :im,  .t72. 

witli    nriiiiii,   307  ;   tiijd  an  ratioKiI 

^^H                    )ii>iiti-rvvHk,  57:1,  Ml,  035. 

(irniiiiil     iiiirl     effli'lfiit     cau.4e     Willi 

^^H                    BowtU!,  0:)0. 

Biiel)ni<%  •iil~  ;   formal  oaUHes  i>m{ilia- 

^^B                    Bnylr,  :{»). 

aiet^d  by  nacixi.  3it4  IT.:  given  a  iim 

^^B                     Bnullcy,  1)30. 

DU'uiiiii^  by  (lalilfn  atid   UU  bocccs- 

^^M                  Broiu^am.  tS27,  634.  642  iioto. 

Ront,  :n>ll  IT.;  final,  ri^jectvd  by  Bacoo. 

^^H                   Bruwti,  I'vtxr^  440;  'lliomas,  440. 

DuKt'tutcR,  Sptnnza.  401  ;    8im}:)il  iti 

^^H                  Briickiir.  10.  44ri. 

ni(iti<pii.  not  ill  HiilihUiiK:4!«,  by  Uali- 

^^B                   Briinu.  354,  3.0O,  300,  3(17  IT.,  3t)1>,  307, 

len,  410;    (iiid  tbe  koJi;  true  cbum. 

^^B                        40:!.  40U,  4^^,  m^,  im  (3^). 

Oecasitiuiiiisiu.  41>'j;  ocx-juiional.  41['i: 

^^H                    Bucliiuiiin,  ■itili. 

the  Cerilial  dillit'ully  in    ibt*  coikvi^ 

^^H                    BiicliL'z,  (128. 

tiiHi  i>f  raiii>;ility.  416  ;  eijuivalcni  bi 

^^B                   BOilint-r,  032,  043. 

n]Htlti.'niaUcul  ut^uttequence  with  Spi- 

^^B                  Buckle.  ri&4. 

noza,    418;    aiiillyM.-<l    and    decloml 

^H                   Build«.  444. 

tbe  result  uf  cuMtoiii  by  Ihtmr,  474- 

^^B                     BiifFnii,  442,  4eO. 

470;  re-exatiiined  by  Kunt,  &42--54fl: 

^^^B                    BuisHon,  027. 

Kaiit'B    nnj list] liable  u»e  of.   677  f.;  m 
tbe     only    category  re0oKntw.1l     by  fl 
.Scbr-rtfnliauer,     ilHH ;     lhinf;-in-itM'lf    ■ 

^^B                   Buri^an.  m:*,  331,  600  (331). 

^^B                   Burke,  441,  &1I. 

^^1                   Hutlur,  441,  oI3L 

nut  cauMi   of    pbrnnmcna,  6Hlt ;    t-x- 

pret<Kt!d  in  principle  of  coDaerratiuu      ' 

^H                   rnbariia.  442.  027,  034,  042. 

of  cncTfy,  065  L                                      B 

^H                    Ciiblmlii.  317.  .S72. 

Celsus,  210.                                              ^^B 

^^H                    CirKalpiniiK,  3^)6.  350. 

Cerdo,  268.                                              ^^B 

^H                   C'aira,  L:..  0:I0;  J.,  630. 

CerintltUH.  357.                                    ^^B 

^^B                    CalikTWnoil,  (J'.'O. 

Cbaiffurt,  027.                                        ^W 

^^^B                    CalliclrH,  "ti. 

rhaliDCTS.  020.                                                B 

^^H                    CiillippUB,  147. 

rbaiure  aud  etmtingetil.  wilti  Aristotle,  B 

^H                     <;'alvin.  .^iO,  361. 

143,  148  ;  in  nnitire.  with  Hegel,  Ml  ;  fl 

^^B                  Caiiiliri<lf;e  BCbool,  sec  Nco-Platonism, 

views,  with  llcibiirt,  586;  see  OontJn-  fl 

^^^1                      KriKlinii. 

^ncy.                                                      fl 

^H                   C»iiipniitUn,  3.56,  370 r. , 373,  376 f., 3B3, 

Change,  as  problem  of  phJUieophy,  -17  (1.;  B 

^H                        387,  301,  403,  413,  427,  130,  520,  tl91 

law  of,  with.  llcmclitiiK.  60  ;  denie^l  by  fl 

^H 

J'amipnides.  '>]  ;  mathematical  aiuUy-  1 

^^B                  Cant'mi,  ^31. 

ftifl  of,  (Jalileo,  388  ;  aa  eontntdiction, 

^^B                    Cnnliiillac,  027. 

Herbarl,  .'>K4. 

^^B                   CardmiiiH.  iitA\.  372f..  431. 

ChanicUT.   inioIHgible  and   empirical,    _ 

^^B                   Cartyle,  i\'2'.\  0;>4.  <isii:mj05.  007,  074. 

666,  68l».  070.                                                fl 

^H                   Carneaaes,  103,  IGU  f.,  104  f.,  201,  207. 
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ChMnbomf,  sm  ToliMr. 
Ouaeaubriand,  SS7. 

ChMteraeld,  615. 

Christianity,  relaiioD  lo  Greek  thought, 
2 12,  228  f.;  ilM  vk-w  nf  authority  aiul 
rovelatiim,  221  IT.;  nf  spirit  iiiui  mai- 
ler, 2^{|ff. :  of  iitTKoimlity  of  OikI, 
2;U!t.  261  ;  it«  vl<-w  of  hwiory,  'litl't  fl.; 
thi'  "true"  of  IVism,  -187  11.;  with 
S<-licUiit^.  Otl>;  DUhriiiKon.  071  ;  we 
alttii  Keligiti"*   Uevelalion,  Theolugy, 

Chrywppiia.   160,    102,   108,   181,   187. 

ifti  f..  itw,  awi. 

Chiihb,  Ul. 

Church,  coni'-eived  an  fcUowahlp,  3fil  ; 
Thomas,  Diiiiti.'.  Ofiaiu,  32«-;i2H  ;  at- 
tittitle  towartl  AmUitJv,  ;:tl::,  :iM  ;  ami 
sute,  theories  nf.  :t2ii,  4Xt  f..  4^7.  tVj?  ; 
pretterves  ancient  civillsalinit  ami  edn- 
caiM  nimleni  Kuriiik>,  2it:iff.;  one  of 
the  foci  tif  AuKU.itiia-'.'^  thou^^ht,  27ll, 
2»I ;  d<M-trin»'  .i.*(uiitivt-i.v  cl<*til,  30:1 ; 
t'atholie,  revives  I'liiiiritsni,  'KJl  nnt<>. 

acero,  llllf.,  IWJ,   J77,  a04,  22.1,  'Ml, 

CiviliHation.  an  fact«ir  in  hiKtory  of 
philosnphy,  1^;  inl1iu*iH-i' im  anlhn>- 
polojtlcftl  pt<n»rl  of  (irifk  thnii^hl, 
tW  (T. ;  lilt  W'trth  <leni*ti  by  Tyuli'?*, 
K4  ;  alliniRil  by  ("yn-tialfd,  Wl ;  Uif 
Mflk'tiisiii.',  liVfj  ff.  ;  itrt-wrvi^l  by  th«' 
Chiin^h,  '2tiii  ff. ;  of  thr  Ki'iinU»ah(v, 
:t4K  (f. ;  itKMlirii,  :twi  f. ;  iiroltlfiu  of, 
in  Kiihehu-nnK'nt,  TilK  n.,  ruvj  ;  Man- 
drvllle.  -'i24 ;  Koiitwiiti.  62rt ;  Kant 
oil,  .V.ii ;  Fiohte  nn,  tMJi  t. ;  pmMcm 
nf.  in  iiini'Ict-tith  n-iitiiry,  ih(l  ft.;  goal 
of.  lUrtiiiaiiii.  07:if.:  iiutivlilaalbtic 
vi«*wH  of,  t;7.'»  (t. 

Ciritnn  dei,  of  Aui;u«tiue,  2S&. 

(lATb.i,  441,  41HI,  MU. 

tn)uih.TK.  .-Wl,  4iri. 

ClcanUicK,  \:,'&.  \Mt,  188. 

Clearn<»w  and  dwUnctncwi,  Dcacarteji, 
«f2.  SDH,  4rfO  :  ]4*ibui2,  :UW,  4<I2'4i)'t. 

Clekletniis.  70. 

Cbmonlof  AU-xandrio.  2U.  317,  262. 
«WH  i:Sl7). 

Cl»>nu'rii  of  Koiim,  2MI. 

Cltt<rmiu.'tiiu,  101. 

Oofcaii,  iWlt. 

Cttgilo  rrtjii  KUm,  of  Dmrftrtrn.  ."WI  f. 

VotHfi'triuin  I'lf'i/^it'irum,  of  Ntcolntts 
Ctuanus,  M*\:  of  Urutiu,  .'Pltf ;  <>f 
UouhuQ,  'Jlu  ;  referred  to  by  Schel- 
liUK.  61)2. 

Colufidd*,  029.  OiUMWe. 

CollectiTe  oouaeiuiictneHS,  Olfi,  M9. 

Collier,  471. 

ChllitM,44l,41NS. 

Combe,  0V«.  08& 

Oomenlaa,  386. 


Common  senae,  doptrineof,  400,  4S2r., 
GlKl,  ll4il :  cf.  203  ;  60U ;  see  abw  Scol- 

tlsll    Scll'lHll. 

Communism.  428  f.,  622  t.,  608;  sup- 
poBt'd.  of  Plato,  128. 

Ponite.  <124.  &2H,  tl60-«64.  065.  066. 

CotK'eptioii,  rus  iniportnnce  with  Sncm- 
U-K.  itit  f. ;  rvliLliot)  t<i  lde.i  wiiti  I'lain, 
nKf..l21-.  with  Aristutlf.  i;t;!.  U2(.  ; 
derived  fmiu  aense  iwn:eirtiou  by 
Stoics  and  Kpi4-iireaiLK,  2<U> ;  Ahi^ 
lanl's  theory,  aoo ;  l^^kr's,  451; 
Ilerkeley's,  402;  as  koowledgoof  the 
A)»mlute.  lU-sel.  Oil. 

Concejii*,  Arirttode's  doctrine  of,  187; 
(h'cam,  :t42  (.  ;  pure  conr-epls  of  un- 
do rsiain  I  ii»s.  *>12  fl.  ;  see  Toncep- 
tioii,  rnivenKilR,  Idetw,  Itealism, 
Nominalbun,  Teniiiniam. 

Conceptlialism,  272  ;  of  Abelard,  2118. 

Condillae,  4:«t,  442,  460  ff.,  478  r.,  621, 
627.  0:J4,  06(*. 

(^indoreel.  44:t,  527. 

C'onKolence,  234  ;  Alfolnnl's  view  of, 
•Jim;  Tliomas,  :«« ;  BuHer.  614; 
Kintlh,  617  ;  a*  Kyntere»JK,  :H:i ;  in 
TRulili(in:t1iKiii,  04'h.  and  KclectieiMin, 
(UO  ;  lU-o.  iWi. 

('onfleiniiAiiDwi,  defined,  2vt4  ;  a*  a  unl- 
tar>'  fuiietioii  with  AHttUitlt- ,  160 ;  and 
Runnel,  4.'>K;  fliano-n-riKlii'  of  man, 
with  vVlcinieon,  (U  note  4  ;  ecrlainiy 
nf,  n>  8(ftn.iri^'-p>~>int  with  AujiruxtiDe, 
270  f. ;  with  Dewartfn,  IJl'I  ;  one  of 
the  two  attribiileN  nf  nil  reality, 
|ieHcart«r«.  4il6  ;  all  tnlndit  niodeH  of, 
400,  4U8  ;  mode)!  nf  deitleil  to  G<h|, 
WH ;  T$.  uiii-imM-loua,  Iji-ihnlK,  4t(2  ; 
"ill  jierieral.*'  of  Kaiit.  6-16,  ftCt ; 
with  lUvk.  671t ;  »eif-ron«rioU8ne«s 
Klcliu-'«  iir«  iirinciplc,  6i*ii  f.,  iAKl  f. ; 
Art  liitJ^lliullile  H|iiu-f,  HerlATt,  6A6 ; 
Maiinon'H  divllne  of.  67K. 

CotuenMK  {/rHlium,  'i(tt.  iW.  441>  (. 

Coiucnntion,  of  mntlon.  41 1  ;  nf  fomt, 
421  ;  of  liubaUiica,  646;  of  vnwgy, 
066  f. ;  cf.  ;)7-a(». 

Comit.intinui*.  902. 

roiitjtrliii,  '.I't^f. 

(rontcniphuion,  :!0fl;  jmthotle,  SAO,  Ml, 
OOti,   021    f.,   077;    tutellKtual,    164, 

280,  xa. 

Coiitiii^enry  of  the  tlnlbr,  'Ml ;  in  [rr«- 
dnni  of  the  will,  !^HI;  of  tite  indivj^l- 
ual,  :^1  :  of  the  )>articulnr  laWH  o( 
liaturi'.  422.  600  ;  of  the  world,  41t2. 

Ooutraet  Iheon  of  the  tttnfe.  174  (., 
flSH,  432,  6IH  'fr.,  r,rjt< ;  M'e  aUo  »tale, 

CODtnullctktu,  in  the  dialectical  metb<->*i* 
£01  t ;  real,  070  ;  principle  of,  01, 
K8,  138,  .100,  6831.,  601. 

Cotilnwl,  47.'l, 

Copemiciu,  M9. 
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Copulft,  87. 
Cortlemoy.  3BI,  4T5. 

CoriiiiMiK.  21li. 

"Ccrrejfp«t»dence  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  houl,"  4n4. 

Cosmic  l*roceaft*8,  early  Greek  noncep- 
tiun»  ut,  47  (T.  ;  ArltiwUo'8  principle 
(ur  explainine,  140.  144;  tu^  Chanjjf. 

Coeunui^uity.  ikk-Uo,  27  ;  eraaiiistic ,  'J4^» ; 
early  pliyKii-a).  47  IT. 

Co8ninl())iiciil  nruunifnt,  ]4''>,  4(h>,  ftCO. 

Cosiii'ipiiiitanmiii,  Stuic  and  Komau. 
im  i.  ;  i-'lchle,  )k>U. 

Cousin,  U27,  tm,  640,  052.  Otil  note. 

Crantor.  103,  J*14. 

Cratea  of  Atlienft.  103. 

CnUes  of  Tbeb<3£,  72,  8&. 

t^atylus,  7t). 

Creaiioii,  oppirwed  lo  evolution  and 
emajiRtion,  252-264. 

Crenionini,  355. 

Crcuz,  -l-lo. 

Cril^irift.  iif  truth,  197  fl.,  DrBCartCB, 
8112 ;  Kant,  M:l  IT.  ;  wje  nl«c.>  Italioii- 
alinm  and  Eniplricism  of  tmu  rtvela- 
tinn.  'J^Ci  f. ;  nioml,  Ml  B.,  004  fl.  ; 
Rvtt  \'alu(>. 

Critliw.  7t(. 

Critical  Dietlio.1,  63-1. 

Criticism,  ininianenl,  18 ;  of  Kant. 
iiiH  ff.  ;  itK  dimculticft,  674  9.  ;  tut 
tAMk  nf  |>liili>Kii|iliy,  <(K]. 

Criti«iu«  or  criliLiHiu  of  ruasou,  Kant's, 

M-2  ft. 
Crousaz,  444,  478. 
CnisiuH,  444,  4b4  f. 
Cu.twnrth.  3H2,  4ni,  4.ir.,  441>.  mX 
Cutiihprliuui,  AtHi,  4.'iij  f.,  5U»,  613. 
CuMiniu,  M>e  NicolauH. 
CuAtom,  oxt)lni(iH  Hulwtaiice  and  cansal- 

ILV  wil.)i  HuniH,  475,  470. 
Cynics,  70.  82  ft.,  WK  HI.  00.  IfVi.  1W(. 

1«!).    171.  (iH4    (1«),   680   (1U3).  1187 

(210). 
CyrenaicB.  7i^,  82,  80  £.,  04,  105. 
Ccotbe.  63-^041. 

DAirniHiioti  (iir  Duintoii)  of  Socmtes,  98. 
Diilgiini.  :]m. 
IHmmciub,  ^Ifi,  218. 
DAUiiron,  027. 

Diiiili-,  311,  31-1.  327,  3fi4.  420. 
Oarwin,  Cli.,  0311,  Cbti  f,.  (172. 
r>arwlniBm,  with  Euipedoclets  ^',  see 
Nnturni  8elcclion  and  Survival  of  tlie 

fillL-tlt. 

nauW.  (527. 

Ihiubentnn,  443. 

David  of  Dimuit,  313,  331).  410. 

Iletlur.tlon,    Ariatotk-'n   conception   of, 

|:i4  ;  transcenduntal,  of  Kant,  &14. 
Definition,    Socrates,    1H> ;     ArlBimlc, 

187  t. 


Defidrando.  10,  627,  «36. 

DeiMHi  and  IMma,  4(«<-i07.  623. 

DcKy,  tirril  iisfd  an  phil<»uphical  phn- 
uiplu  tiy  Anaximonder.  ;t4  ;  u  Idet 
ofttietrood,  riato.  \'M  ;  ail deiiilur^, 
FlaUi,  ].«)  J  as  pure  Funu,  wiili  Aris. 
tntif,  146;  a»  pneiima.  with  Suiin. 
1V6  f.  ;  KplcuruB*  view  of,  IHti.u 
Intiulte,  081>  (£18)  ;  above  lcnowled)R 
and  lining,  336  ;  (listlnguiahed  tram 
(iod,  3.3.) ;  as  natvra  natitruii^  wUb 
Eckliart,  33-3  f. ;  sft*  aliso  God. 

DeiuetrlUB,  210,  OWJ  (l«3). 

I)t'3rtiiirt;(^,  I'Into'fi  it.l«u  of,  130;  Vtlea- 
tinuH,  2o4  ;  GiiiMtir^,  2('>7  fl. 

DemocrituM,  belongK  to  Systeaialio  IV 
rir4,  26  f.,  09  f. ;  life  and  writiius, 
100  f. ;  grounds  mciBptivsics  aotn>. 
10G-108  ;  lii.s  Kybtt-ni  of  luatertallm. 
lOn-IlO;  relation  to  l*lau».  106-ION 
118  f.,  130;  to  An«totle,  13^  1.,  I4B 
fl. ;  to  Epicurus,  lti6.  183-1H5.  202; 
to  SiolcH.  I«0  f. ;  h-viv«i.  86;j ;  InHa- 
ence  in  Kcnnitwance,  30)',  371  f. ;  ttu 
principle  of  rciliictioii  of  quniitativf 
to  i_)uantitatiT(>  victorious  witli  (rsli- 
loo,  388 ;  with  Bacon,  Ufitrane^ 
fIdUbos,  401,  40:! ;  Inliut-ncp  on  Leib- 
niz, VJ-i  ;  cojMiian-d  with  KanU  Ml 
nppi)N(?cl  by  Schilling  and  UoeU^^ 
61IW  f. 

iMiinmiEix.  213.  210,  086  (103). 

Dh  Mntftan.  02». 

De]H-nd<.'ncf,ab8olute(Sohleiermacbcr), 
682. 

Dnrhain,  401. 

De8cnrti'«,  l>L-f,'inK  a  new  develobaMMt 
37l»;     life    and    wrltinjink    380,    flflS 
(;t80)  ;  method,  380  fl.  ;  rnfftto  fry« 
gum,    31)1    f. ;    innate    idean,    iUV 
pn!()f«  for  ezidtpnce  of  IJt^l.  SOi  t. 
4ii'» ;  on  error.  304  ;  on  H>ittic  quail 
tics,  403  ;  bU  dualism  of  mu' 
404  f. ;  coiieL-Eiljnn  nf  iiubKUince 
attribute,   41)0 ;   doctrine   v1  bmiir%i' 
41)0  ;  on  conservation  of  uioijun, 
on  lite  prissioutt,   412:  on  mind 
bodv,  413  f.  ;  ethicK.  414.  002  (4U) 
cf.  also  4(10  f.,  410.  407.  0;m. 

Dciemiiiiism,  NucrateK,   7I>  f. 
H)3  f.  ;  opjMtwwi    by    Canieadei« 
Kpjcuniii,     lli4    f. :    iiitt'UectujiitflUc. 
;130  ;  see  also  Freedom. 

DeTcIopnieiit.  Aristotle's  ccnlnU  pritt- 
Ciplu,    130    ff. :  1'hoainfl,    321      " 
niz.    424 ;    Robtnet,    481 ;    8cUUl 
607;  ll<'f:el.  Oil  ff. 

Dewey,  0:(0,  OOU. 

Dexipptu,  216. 

Diafforas,  TO. 

Dinloctic,  nf  Zeno.  44,  6S  f.  :  nf  S-Npl 
Im.s  01*.  B«  ff. ;  nf  J'latii,  120  ;  of  An*- 
u.tle,  132  f.,  187  ;  of  I'rocjua,  2&1 
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Sclinlasticltin,  271  ;  opposed  hy  Uie 
MyKtJCK,  27:2;  uf  AManl.  IVM;  &l- 
Uck<il  in  ItutiaiMaiict',  SOU ;  ttJituRil. 
of  Kanius,  '.itH  ;  trAtLsccndental.  of 
Kant,  648 ;  philcisuphy  a».  Scliifier- 
mauhttr,  682 ;  nf  t'k-tiui  aiiU  H^el, 
601.  (Ml  f.:  iiitlufiioe  on  SI.  .SiiiiDii 
and  Comco,  tiM-iWi ;  as  real,  vriU] 
BAfaunen.  U7<t. 

Dicasarclius  )Mt,  Ktl. 

Diderot,  Ui,  467.  4«l).  40S.  406.  606. 

DMymiM,  mm  Ariiu. 

rNlthet,  ft3:i,  rMU). 

I>i<>  Cliry»Haoiri[^.  080  (103). 

IHiMlnniH  CniritiH,  Tl.  89. 

I>inut.>nej(  Laonliw.  215. 

I>ii)f^iira  of  ApolloiitA,  .12,  66,  03  B., 
70,  IfiO.  1K7,  <tW4  (.Vi). 

DloKi^nes  of  Habylou,  lAi. 

I >i<iitL>tii-H  (if  Hitinpc,  70.  73.  81  f.,  M. 

IMaiiVftiiloniK.  Hl(. 

UiDtiVKiiis  Uiu  Anuipn|{il«,  271,  274. 

Dipttfl.  445. 

JJorttx  iffnnr<iHti(i,  with  Nlculaus  Ciua- 
ttiu.  ;ci7.  ;(4:{,  :i47. 

l^tKinatitm,  of  K«>id.  483 :  itfUued  by 
Kant,  &:14  ;  bv  Fictile.  680. 

Ihirutuioanti.  01:1,  :U0. 

Uuubt.  as  Ait;:iMtliicV  AtartlDg-pcilot, 
277  ;  of  I)i-«Mirte«,  UOO  f. 

U{tt.  8M  Opinion. 

I>mbij»cb,  tVM. 

Uttoliiitn.  of  PyUuMCortnuifi,  40 ;  of 
PUuo,  1'^,  MM.) ;  ovvrruiiH!  by  Aritt- 
totic,  1<'1<I ;  fUiioil  arxl  rfliultiuii,  in 
AtexAiHlri4ii  llK>iii:lil.  2:1^)  ff..  2X.;  IT.  ; 
of  OnONticH  Mini  Miuiicliu.'aiiii,  2-R>  f. , 
wllh  Augtutliu',  286  f.  ;  aiithruiHi- 
tuglonl,  of  b>Kly  aiitl  s'hiI.  W»4  n.  ; 
UieUpliysind,  4(t.')  IT. ;  of  Rul»Uitii'4>fl, 
with  IX-storU-s,  101  r.  ;  fscpptloii 
cnnd»  iti  i-AMr  of  the  |>.uu|o(ik,  41^  f.  ; 
oontnilliii^  vim  of  KiiIli;bU!liiiit!iil, 
418  ;  niontt,  of  Kaiil,  666  f. 

nucl<M.  4 IM. 

UoUriog,  tID-J.  071  f. 

ai)raAut,  HO.  \~,M;  tKts  alfto  IVitenUal, 
IViwiir.  Dyiiamki. 

Dutis  So'iiiu,  iiergniiallty  and  wrltlngH, 
SI  I.  814;  twparmUts  ilit»tlogy  from 
l>ltil(MiopUy,  ::'i2  f.  ;  mi'tapliyidral 
p«yoboloK>'.  :t24  f.  ;  liidelvrtnlnlHin, 
330,  3.12  f.  ;  on  rrlatiwii  of  inu'llMt 
and  will,  :i:U,  OMi  (S.»i)  ;  an  iiuli- 
Tlduality,  :;41  f.  ;  pave  linpi'tut  to 
empirical  K-lciu-t!.  344  \  liiflormw  on 
BMon.  384 :  on  Daacartea,  304 ;  on 
LelbnlB.  420.  423. 

IhirklR-iin.  028. 

Duty,  Su^lox,  178;  Rani.  661. 

Dyiininic  ronrcpiinn,  Stntlo  and  Uir 
Stnlw,  17fl.  2;t0;  Lclhnll,  421.  O.VI ; 
iheory   of  maUer,    Kaqi,  640,  060 ; 


Sebelting,   587;    recent,  060;     cf. 

Kbcrhard,  446. 

Kckhnrt.  :{11,  814,  330.  332,  834  fl., 
84U,  8Uo,  376,  683. 

tlcltwlUmm,  ancient,  Ifll,  084  (56),  080 
(IttS) ;  French  in  ninei**eiith  c«niury, 
027.  0:M,  (MU,  ttttl  nat«  ;  aeo  ScepLi- 
cbni. 

Kconoinic  UudB  of  history.  066 ;  lea 
i'oliiical  Economy. 

Kcpliiintu»,  40,  kA\. 

K«*iasy.  with  I'liHo,  227  ;  Keo-PIaton- 
iiun,  SJ28  f.,  'IW. 

Ktlticaiion.  in  rinto'n  Kt-piilillu.  137 ; 
of  the  human  rano  Uiroufth  rcTulM- 
lion,  220  ;  acronlUig  li>  Liwsing,  4118  ; 
111  KouHneau.  620 ;  see  ahK>  I'cda- 
ROKii-a. 

intn»Mi,>,  172,  17(1.  187,  330. 

F4:o,  of  Fit;hl«,  61*3  ff. 

Bgoisin,  with  Hubbva.  434  f. ;  l^nivl- 
irie.  etc.,  616;  combined  wllh  UtlU- 
UuiaulMU.  6i:i  fT.,  002  f..  07t  ;  .Stir- 
ntr'n,  071.  Ni'-t7jtclif'»,  078  f.  ;  (k-e 
HcdonUm,  BpicarvanUm.  Individ- 
aallsm. 

aim\m.  \\%~\\h,  188.  448;  cf.  Idols. 

Kbaii-Kntrian  Sch(M»l.  70,  82. 

ElfSticn,  28,  3),  34  ff.,  61  ff.,  60  ff., 
8tt  f.,  684  notv,  686  note;  «ee  abo 
XenophaucB. 

UIi^mciitH,  of  Km)>r-iloclra,  3i)  i.  ;  aa. 
homniomfriAi,  wiih  AniixiiKonifl,  41  ; 
of  I'yiho^rMina,  67  ;  vriUi  AriMotlc, 
147  f. 

Kiiianatlun,  in  Alcxandriaiii-sni.  242 1.  : 
n8«ti>rnitl  nccrsMkly,  ^411;  iu>  a  lotjioil 
■yHU'iii,  t'A)  f. ;  Willi  KrlK*'»«.  2^U-ain . 

KnioiiiiiiB.  ancirut  uonci-ptiuit  uf,  106 ; 
Stoiot  on.  108 ;  Di-w  nrtr>  nitd  Spl- 
nuzm  412-414;  UubbM,  413;  Idenl- 
oKistii.  467. 

EmpedtxilvR,  2»  f..  31)  I.,  u|  ff.,  68  S.. 
02. 

Kinpiricixm,  favounil  by  NominalUin, 
344;  hi  lU-nalHwiiiOf*.  300  f.,  302, 
870  f.  371);  BacunV  383  ft;  hldu- 
Miccd  by  mathfinatiLnt,  387  f. ;  (..oclie'H, 
460  f.;  of  Ihiior,  470;  Sclicllliig'ii 
inetaphysirnl.  010. 

Fuiplri<»-('nti(-i>^Mi.  tl6l. 

if  Kal  wif.  :^.'>.  600  ;  rf.  |*nntbuiBm. 

Knnyclopii-«li"tn.  4'-W,  442. 

End,  Keu  Ti-li'u1<i(.'>'. 

MirytiA,  140,  144. 

KnerKy,  Kpfwiflr  of  the  wm»t  nrgaiw. 
W.  il3;  principle  of  ouHerratinn  of 
enttfy,  066  t. ;  aeeCo—miioD.  and 

F.nfaniin.  02h. 
Hngal,  J.  J.,  440. 
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Kneels,  Ft.,  Ctg,  055. 

Klllii;llI<'I)nlen^  Uie  Grcch,  6ft  fl.; 
philurt.  uf.  4.17  d.;  itn  QLvHiitng,  &0(J  C, 
(Itriiiiniit^ij  by  itatuml  scieiiue,  0:^  ; 
cf.  jiIhu  fi.Vl. 

A"hj<   rf«^i«i(!M«fji,    et   per/ectistiimum, 

'ju-2,  :;n;j,  4(W. 

KnlelL'cliy.  o(  Arislotle,  140  fl.;  rerlved 
by  Lfibiiiz,  A'^0. 

Epifliftrinits,  tMi. 

Epictetus.  2l:i.  210.  230. 

Ejiiffunis  iUKl  K|>i(:uri>nni8m,  15B  f.;  life 
and  wriLitigH,  Hi*.!;  ftliii^  and  lli(<<)ry 
.if  life.  Kin  r.,  17U  f.;  ihi-ury  of  tlie 
Mate,  I7;i  ff.,  HHa  (174),  32K ;  tL-w 
of  Naiiire,  180.  18L'-lh(i.  (Sh7  (2114 
note)  iiiflt'U'riiiiiii»tii,  ll>:tf.;  lopic  and 
theory  of  kuowltiijre.  \W,  I'Oa  f.,  2<>r,; 

ci.  aUo  2U  f.,  220,  2'f2,  ;i5;i,  yoti. 

521. 

EpiaU'iiiolopy,  or  theory  of  cognition, 
origin  of  its  problenw.  5B ;  of  Orec-k 
Ci'taini  til  >;iista,  i>8-(i.') ;  trenti^d  psytlio- 
lnj;ic!illy  liy  Pro(.Rgnrn»,  iH  ff.;  of 
ArtMl.i]i|iiiH,  !*•'!  f.;  t'f  Sdcrates.  IM  ff.; 
made  bftsis  c»f  iiK'tii[il>vi*it;s,  HH, 
104  a.;  of  Democriuw,  104  fl..  UOff.; 
of  Hato,  lUltr..  117  ff.;  tlit- principle 
of  Arislolk-'s  [.i{,'in.  l:W  ;  HUijc,  IHI*, 
207  fl. ;  of  Sr4fptic«,  200-20^,  205-2H7 ; 
of  EpicurcAtls.  204  f. ;  of  Aut'iisLLiif, 
277-2ti2;  of  (lit-Hin,  ;i26 ;  of'^Mysli- 
cixiii,  11^15  ff. ;  of  liiimanUtii;  Rcnais- 
Kiiice,  370;  of  iVMiim-s.  StVJ-^-^UI, 
40yj  of  Spinoza,  3i«l,  4lW  f.;  of 
M«lebr<incbe,  417;  made  cunlral  In 
pfaiiOMipiiy  of  KunKbteiitneiil,  447  ; 
genprAl  cliantctfr  of  tiiodcrn  is  to 
emptiaslKe  Imipr  pxpt?rit'iice.  41K1 ;  of 
Locke,  407-4(i!l;  of  Berkelt-y,  ■!«'.* ;  of 
CnllitT.  471 ;  "f  HuniH,  '472-477  ; 
Of  Ci'iidillac  and  Idfuloni«i«,  478  0.; 
of  Keid.  4>^2  f . ;  of  Lclbnir.  48^; 
WulIT  aJid  his  successorSf  4fH)  ff., 
4ft4  (T.;  of  Kaiil'fl  |)rc-<'rilival  perind, 
4*lo  f.,  485  (.;  pwnnral  (disiract^r  of 
liiK  crltii^al.  n^V-i;  (exposition  of  the 
same,  ^yll—'tiifi;  of  Kant's  siiorpsHors, 
573  ff,;  Ficiite,  5711 ;  Siihlclcriiiarlit'r, 
5H2:  Eltrltarl.  6^3  ff.;  Sclmpeii- 
luiucr'.-f,  5f*ti  f.;  Hamilton,  *W« ; 
Lolzf,  644  ;  Comte,  650  f. ;  Spencer, 
(ir)7-«I.'»l> ;  NielZBr-lin,  (J7it ;  nee  also 
Knowledge  and  SiguB. 

EriuniuK.  :ti)0. 

EratusiliHtiftt,  102. 

Enimanri.  M-tl. 

Eric  of  Aux..  273. 

Erie*-na.  Jolio  ScntiiK,  271,  274,  280- 
2)11,335,  4iM,  OHH  (L'74). 

ETtchenatayer.  'iUl. 

K*st\  iti  iiilf'Urrlu  and  tu  r*-.  2tl3.  303, 
40S  ;  Qhjectivc,  contmsted  wiUi  subjee- 


tivty  325 ;  with  formaUteri* 

with    nofme    and    rW/e,    Au^iutiofvl 

-*m  i  Cauipani'Ua,  S7U. 

KSHtFitce.  witU  AriHtotlf,   130,  141   tnf 
KxifHeiiw,  2!t.'J  ft.,  3M3,  4lt8, 

Ks(*nf(t,  B»,vi  of,  213,  231. 

Elt-nml  initlis.  set*  i'eritrn. 

Eturnity,  of  tbc  world,  AriHtotle.,  144  f.^J 
Origeii,  253  f.;  Ploiinus,  24W;  autl 
tnni?,  2«7. 

Ethics  principle  of,  flrsl   propotuded 
by   Ht'racliiu.4,  i\ii:   pndtlrms  nktA 
by  Suptiiitu,   72   fl.;   ititi-llei-lUAlisiie  I 
and  eiKla'ui<ini»lic  of  Socrates,  77  9  ;  j 
of    Democritus,    U.*    f.;    of    PUiu, ' 
123    ff. ;    tbe    basis   of    bia  idraliuu, 
lOK  f.,  117  f.;  of  Aristiide,  151  ft,;  uf  | 
ttie  .Stoics,  103  fl.;  of  Epicuri-uns.  I'M  j 
ff.;  of  JSi^eptii-a,  1(55  ff.;  of  Au}:u.-tiijr,| 
2H7  ;  of  Abt-lard.   3ltH ;   »f  Tiionui, ' 
332   f. ;   of   DfMiarten   anil  Splnnai,  ^ 
414 ;  indiridnuIiKlicof  ei;:liiet-uiJieen> 
lur>-.  OtXJ  ff. ;    ttiree  main  (iui'Mi<-nSi| 
rm':   of  lMi'\ie.  5t>2  f.;   inu-llccio«|.. 
wlir,  (if  f:lttrltt-,  etc.,  503  f.;  Lribnisl 
and  Wolff,  50.'j  (T.;  WMthitic  "f  Sbaf-f 
tesbury  and  llutcbeson,  {Aii*  1.; 
t&rian,  of  Bentbani,  513,  522, 
IIOI,  tltlo  ;  of  .1.  S.  Mill,  (H'.o  n.;   Bl 
and  PaU-y.  514;  t'-sDi.-^lir,  515,  t 
tarian,  ecparaied  from  egitUm,  Un 
t>m  ff.;  of  SmiLli.  517   f.-.  of   Ks 
5.'.l-o57  ;  aH  obit-f  philo-s.    di» 
Ficlitf,     5'.i5 ;     Schiller's 
U(KJ  ff. ;  of  gcniiLS  ltoinnhticbit4<rl 
braneli  of  K.siliL'tic»,    Hcrbarl,    6W!j 
evnliiiiDuary  llicury  of.  rt51»,  tJfta.  fW'-* 
fMlli;  GreenV,  1J(!U  f. ;  individualiMKi 
of  S'ic'tzfichc,  t)70;  ace   kIso  Vlito^ 
Viriuea,  tiOiHl. 

Ktibulidt4i.  71,  UI>. 

Kiiolicn,  (133,  «42. 

Kuclid,  70  f.,  aS),  90,  !02. 

KudicnioniAui,  in  (trtek  eihJca,  7& 
87,  151  ;  opiKwed  by  Kant.  iiftS,  . 
in  lIliliL-irianiKin,  U(I2  ;  see  UedoD 
lltilitariaiiimn. 

EudemiJ.s,  1(51,  tltft. 

Kiidonui,  21«. 

Ku'loxii^,  in3.  147,  l8a. 

Kueineriis,  70. 

Kiiripides.  titf. 

Kiisetiius,  210. 

Kuibydemus,  81). 

Evil  (see  also  Theodicy)  in  Uie  wnrU 
1 115-107  ;  nt-gadvi-  with  Pb>liMU)tan 
=  iiintU'r,  247  ;    Parriwlii-  di>rinuv 
252  (. ;  nepalive  with  .Au^^uiilinp.  2*< 
ri;i)iu-fd  to  nit'tapbyttical  ami  Uuv 
f^iiii.«-nfM»,  Leibui?.,  41H  ;    ^'nulicalV 
Kanl.  55(1. 

Kvoluiinn.  as  oppoopd   to  ema 
243 ;  Cuiate  on,  tUJ3  ;  aa  ptjneiplo 
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recent  thouf^it,  056-ti64> ;  two  forms 
nf,  (V»tt.  ilOl;  in  t'lliitx,  (I6fl,  (MJ2,  tt*l7- 
OltO  ;  ill  HartitiRiiii,  07-1;  wv  hImi  I>r- 
velopinent,  NutiiiA)  st'Ifctinn,  etc. 

ExixUrnce ;  »ee  l->sence.  aii>l  aino  God. 

ExiM'rifiii'*-,  iu  niiiHittjiit'ii  lu  ilioiighi, 
bS  i.  ;  ni-iiiucriUiN  uml  I'lutK,  106  f., 
110,  114  f.  :  inniT  and  outi-r,  4^)  f.  ; 
Inner  more  certain  than  outer,  27(i  ff.. 
34<*i,  :10-J  f..  4410  ff.  :  as  hintory  of  sal- 
?&Li<)n,  'iin  f..  w:, :  m  si>lc-  basis  of 
,'ciK>l«g7,  ti:)o ;  iLM  i>ni:aiiMcU  «ys- 
rm  of  iilifnotnenn  witii  Kant.  546  f. : 
conditioiut  not  tltcni^u-lvi'tt  cnpalili- 
Of  belnx  txixirlenccd,  077  ;  c(.  also 
Enipirioism. 

Experiment,  with  Bncon,  .194  ;  with 
Galileo,  3S8. 

Faculty,  461,  677,  fi.-M  f.,  037 ;  see  also 
VayvhoXogf. 

Faitfa,  and  reason  {nep  Kejuinn).  a  priori 
of  Kant,  &£4  fl.  ;  Jacobi'cdoctrlnc  ot, 
674. 

Fearii,  fl'iH. 

Fechiier.  rt:t2,  644  t. 

Keder,  44rt. 

Feeling,  with  (.'yrenaica,  Sit ;  VictortntMi, 
aoo  ;  lilfiilOKiMlN.  4>'i7  ;  eiu|iha8i»'rl  l>y 
HouKwaii.  4/iH  f.  ;  iiiadi-  liaKM  of  be- 
lief In  external  world  and  in  cauxality 
by  Huiite,  47.V-477  ;  Herrl»^r,  4(Vr; 
bonid  of  lU'iniltty  with  I'niuu^nrax, 
74;  8linltt:>.-tl)ury,  .'jUD  :  and  oUiera, 
filO ;  rpct>f{nized  a»  diiitinct  faculty 
by  Tet^nH  and  Kaiit.  iiV2  ;  a  priuri. 
fiOO;  ill  I  mediate  knowinii;.  JiUMhi, 
574;  :ui  I'ouiinunion  with  Ihu  kutlnlu.*, 
682  ;  CoiuLe  on.  06:1;  leatbetic,  483  f.. 
5(H»f. 

FerguiKMi,  441.  610. 

Ferrari.  (WI. 

Ferri.  031. 

FeucrlMwh,  <W2,  flIO  f..  flIO  f.,  87fi,  078. 

Fii'htp.  .1.  <«.,  lifo  and  wnUnK».  &70 ; 
Ills  chanM^t«r,  Otw  ('■""')  ;  cnucpp- 
Uun  of  philu(>0|>hy  and  A(artliiK-(>oiiil, 
6Tt>  f.  i  dialcL-Ut'al  iii>-tlii>d,  '>{H»  t.  ; 
■ystcm,  I'linMiDd  \  ]»hll<>«)t>phv  of  hix- 
lory,  (M):>  f.  ;  laUwt  dwtriiie.'dlO  ;  if. 
alax  4it^.  U36-0ai, 04U,  UOti.  001  not«, 
«;&,  tIAO. 

Fldtt«,  1.  II..  032,  040. 

Ku-ino,  .'56^.  ;J58. 

Flifulus,  -il&. 

Fiiml  oauituH ;  see  Cause. 

Fiiirvntlno,  031. 

Fire,  as  Brat  princtple>,  Heraclitos,  SB, 
ftO. 

Fischer.  K.,  13.  031,  G4:>,  000. 

Fludd,  ao7. 

Fonu*nell«.  410. 

Force,  moving,  Ginpedoclcs,  40  ;   Au- 


axA«!uraK,  41 ;  conservation  of.  421, 
O.'itt ;  =  thv  abiKilule,  Or>T,  tViO  ;  U)  be 
eliiiiinatvd,  Or>l  f. ;  aw  also  Con- 
ner vat  inn. 

Foreknnwledxe  of  God,  as  ailment  of 
d<;u-riitiui»iii.  liKi. 

df  la  Ki.r^n;,  :1«1,  4  HI. 

Form.  eAseiiiial  nature  o(  things,  with 
iJemocritus,  107,  111  ff. ;  with  Tlato, 
107-lOVt.  121»  (jtew  aJ*o  Idea) ;  oin- 
trastftl  witli  niati«r  by  Aristotle, 
liftt  ff.  ;  iHin-.  M4  f . ;  iti  pwycholojcy 
of  Scholantit'tf,  3::4  f. ;  wittt  Averro^ 
Xi»\  individual  Fonnn  wiih  Ik-otus. 
341 :  used  by  Bacon,  :U4  i. ;  distiu- 
Kuiahed  from  content  In  idt!«g  by 
Lambert,  401  ;  by  Kant,  406  f.  ;  pure 
Forma  of  senKibiltty,  415.'!  f.,  630-&I2; 
of  tlie  unden^lantCinu;,  ■>41  f.  ;  fur- 
nished by  the  subject,  Kelnltotd,  670  ; 
Maiinoii,  678;  from  wiibuut,  H«r- 
bart.  .Wl. 

Fortlftse,  (Kli!.  ten,  040. 

FonclttT,  Sim.,  366. 

Fouill^.  (HWi. 

Fowler.  VfAi. 

Frmnolc.  A.,  027. 

Fraiick.  N>b.,  3r)0.  306,  38^ 

Franckr.  44.1.  4»7,  683. 

Fraiiukl.  tUX. 

Krancut  of  Mayro,  316,  343. 

Franciflcnnft,  313  f.,  341. 

Framr.  f[30 

Fray^sliions.  6:!8. 

Fretlegisns,  274. 

Frwh-riik  II.  of  Sicily,  .^10. 

Fmitrick  II.  of  I'rtiJtJiia.  440.  610. 

Fn?v<l"irn.  elliical,  inainlainiHl  by  Sorni- 
twi,  lltl  ;  distitmuij'ln.-*!  froin  fitreditm 
of  cboii'e  by  TlaUi,  W\  ;  Arixtulle's 
conception  of  freedom.  XVPi;  .'jiojcs* 
ilet«rroiiiUtio  vlcwK.  \W.\:  mt-laphysl- 
cal  freedom  an  inili*(erniiiu.sui  of  Kpl- 
curiLH,  liHf.;  reulml  conception  witlt 
rburch  Falhrra,  088  {^14);  applied 
t<jG<i*lby  l*»triAticthoiij^t.*J62;  used 
\At  rxpluin  <ihi:iii  of  fvti.  'ITtt  f,;  both 
ntAiiitaiiiiil  and  diMiJptl  by  Aiitrutliiie, 
aSU-L'H-', ;  inatiiUiiii*^  as  rictiTminism 
by  Tliomlstii,  32V  f.;  as  indi-teruiin- 
ism  by  ScN>tus'and  Occam,  XlOf.;  as 
ethical.  Buridan.  331,  000  (.Til);  as 
source  of  rrntr.  Detwartna,  3tM  ;  wiUi 
Malebranche,  407  ;  denied  by  Hobbea 
and  Spimtza,  413  ;  aspoAulate,  Kant, 
664  (. 

Free  tbought,  448,  480 IL 

Fries,  UVi,  676. 

FlUb«rt,3(M. 

Oabler,  «^40. 

Oaif.  1'l>-oplint»,  saL 

Gale.  Tbomas,  38S. 
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Giilen,  216,  316,  067  (21(1), 

-taKnPt7ti&i.  100  ;  vi.  IKJ. 

Oalilvii,  87K  f.,  :tK8  f..  aUH  [.,  400,  402  C, 

4H],  Ml.  ftfll  (:i7fl). 
Gall,  tt27,  UU4,  l^d:). 

G^uppt.  0;>I,  tl^t}  uote. 
Garai,  44.1,  522. 

Oarvr,  44<J. 

GibuleMll,  :}00,  391. 

Gauiiilo,  ^03. 

(Jaza,  Theod.,  3W. 

>^M!rii,  with  I'laio,  10(1,  120. 

GtMiiux,  ili-liiied  by  KunC,  ri04  ;  ScbelHiiK, 
tJ07  ;  as  the  etui  of  hialoiT,  070  ;  in 
tuoriilfl,  (Rl^f.,  070  f. 

(iennadiiis.  Zii\*. 

Gtiililis.  a»2.  4ai. 

Gt'cmiftry  mid  gfoiiiPlriea!  mcllioti  feee 
MiUliftinalitw)  inii(ie  Buiirt*iiitt  by  Car- 
tesians, 3fi;%-.1&Vi ;  ill  phikis.  nf  law, 
A>ti\  opposed  by  Uildlgcr,  CruBtUFi, 
and  Kani,  4H4  f. 

Ow>rgiufl  rd  Treblzrind,  3ri4,  36D. 

Gerbert.  "JTS,  a7&.  a02. 

Gcrson,  'i\h,  323. 

Ueraonidea,  aia. 

Geulincx.  3T11,  381,  390,  410,  416,  417, 

(jyy  (.181). 

Gibieuf.  :1SI,  410. 

Gilbert,  275,  336. 

Gvoberti.  ft.11,  OKI  note. 

Gioja,  031. 

Glanvil,  474. 

GLogau,  6:13. 

Gnostit-a,  214,  217,  222,  224,  237,  230. 
213.  'Ihl. 

G(Kl  (neo  also  Dctty,  Theology),  Aral 
pblli>H.  oiincHpUon  of,  a>t  umtLpr, 
AiiaxiiiiHiider,  34 ;  hm  tv  koI  r&v, 
Xi.-nopbati(-'6,  34  f.;  his  relailun  lu 
Uio  world  in  IKdlcitl-stic  tliuiiKhi, 
23&  S.;  i^xaltcd  above  nil  niiiid  or 
matter,  237  (see  "  NepaLivo  Ttiool- 
o^y"):  jJtTwmaliiy  of,  in  Cliriittian- 
ily,  238,  'liA  ;  |)friiOimlit.y  of,  rcjfCU-d 
by  (inri'k  nrid  Nuo-riaU^itic  LhouKhl, 
238;  Iniplif'it  aiu)  explicit,  200,  :HH, 
610;  source  of  iriitli  for  Aiisiistlne. 
37b  f. ;  An&elm'a  arRUiucnt  for  t*xi«t- 
eiioti  of,  202  f..  486 ;  dititingniiilK'd 
from  deity  by  Gilbnrt,  335  ;  the  final, 
foniial,  and  efllclentcnttse  of  uniTerse 
Willi  IJrmio,  'MM ;  self-Kcnerallon  of, 
wltli  Bochnif,  375  ;  Di'scarttM*  proofs 
for,  302  f.;  AR  tt[ile  mib^taoce  with 
DesciirlL's,  405;  M  *- rat  son  uniecr- 
K-.Ur "  n-ith  MaU-branchc,  407  ;  as 
"mum  sui,^^  Spinozn,  4i)H  ;  lut  "  wt- 
titra  H«(Mi<iim,"  33.'if.,  308,  400;  a« 
central  mon;ut,  Li'lbnir,  424  ;  bis 
exlsu^ncti  dcnioiititrativcly  certain, 
LookH.  4U0;  ar)^menu  fnr,  crlticitied 
by  Kant,   640  f.;   as   ]H)t(tulnlo  of  a 


priori    faitb,    666;    m    identity   of 

thought  and  Being,  Schlpiermnclier, 
582  ;  Bit  moral  '^Torld -order,  Flcbte. 
505;  aH  Ibe  infinite,  ^clicliln^.  0W<; 
08  Idua,  llegrl,  fill  ;  {M-n«iimlity  nf, 
in  He^it'iitui  School,  030  f. ;  nt,  getienl 
conscutuB[ie«8,  Keebner,  046. 

Goethe,  3Gtl,  630,  007  ff.,  600,  006  (SOP), 
0(12,  m'i. 

G4.Hlwin,  622. 

Goring.  038.  061. 

(ktod,  tbe^  Socrates  leaves  tt  iindefbif], 
1^ ;  virtue  wiib  AniiniUient-fi,  8:t . 
pk-a-sure  wit!i  AristippuH,  86 ;  Idrk 
of,  wilh  JMato,  122  f.,  126  ;  happineu 
or  Tvell-beinj;  with  Ari^^rtle,  151; 
pk-aaure  wltli  Kpicuru.*).  Itiof..  170; 
vitLuc  witb  Suiicit,  1((8 :  nbMrjitioti 
iti  Ibedeily  Willi  Neo-l'liiU-nwl*. '.'Mt; 
Coiil(>tii|>liitton  witb  Aupiistbie,  2Mf.; 
and  Tlioinnfl,  3.3^i  f.;  love  wilh  ^cotu», 
:134  ;  iiitLdlecLual  love  of  Gud  wiili 
S[>iiHi}a,  436 ;  rei-ognainl  by  Gud's 
wiwiuni.  ace.  lo  Thouuw,  .332  ;  rmilt 
of  God*K  will,  Sootus.  332 ;  blgb- 
esl  good  =  perfection  wilh  Leiboii, 
606;  KftUI'H  doctrine  of,  666;  bcdiv 
nwtio  vii-w  of,  602;  Carlyle'*,  666; 
Miii'H,  007;  GreenXflTU;  "beyond 
pood  and  bad,"  078  f. 

GofitiaH,  W.  00,  71,  SOf. 

GoBchol.  040.  I 

Gottfried  of  Fontaine,  330. 

GolUicbed,  444. 

Griu:e,  realm  of,  opposed  to  nUtin, 
318  ff. ;  irreRislible  with  Au^ninc, 
282,  284;  suptNUied  by  Tiiouiaft,  (!»• 
nifd  by  ScoinA,  .S.14. 

Grauiiiiar,  bli^iidinl  with  (dkIc  with  tha 
SopJiibt*.  88,  90;  Tenninlsts,  34af.; 
Ilnmanists,  3tiU. 

Gralry.  0(!1. 

Gravitation.  3ft8.  402. 

Greeu,  T.  II.,  030,  003,  660 1 

<iivgt>ry  of  NysM,  254,  201. 

Griuiiti,  443. 

Grote,  71. 

Grotiiia,  302,  427»  431  f.,  &30. 

Gundltng,  620. 

(iUiitlier,  033,  001  nota. 

Goyau,  028,  070. 

Hacckel,  632. 

Hall,  (\^Q. 

IlaTiianu,  610,  600,  676,  693. 

Hamilion,  624,  0:20,  0381. 

Ilfinsdi.  414. 

Ilardenberg,  nee  Novalia. 

Harmony,  of  the  world,  accordbog 
Itemcliuia,  36,  40  f. ;  aud  sphere*,  J 
Pytbai.'ori'ans,  4-1;  Bruno,  .307  f.  fl 
Kliafttubury,  480  ;  pre-cntablished  ftO>f 
cording  u>  L^bnis,  416  note  1«  4M, 


I 


Ind^x. 
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48ft;  between  snlnlBaiNB,  Genllncx. 
416  ;  the  Boul  ■,  <tt. 

[Urrk,0^. 

Hortlev,  410,  4r>:>,  4H0.  613. 

Ilartmiinn,  tum.  (VMMUH,  4I7S  f. 

liarvtfy,  ««. 

Uuur^u.  tt3t7. 

Heavun.  ati  roalni  of  order  and  perfec- 
tion, ncci>nlinic  lo  AnnxagunM.  41  f., 
64 ;  l^tliagureana,  57 ;  Artoloili*, 
147. 

HeJonUm  and  Hed'inUtft,  70.  85  ff.  ; 
Wi  t.  ;  of  EpiouruH,  lrt6  f.,  170  f.  ; 
of  l*yrr>io,  I'I7  ;  iif  I*atut'Hrie,  etc., 
61.j;  of  U«ntliatn,  Qtii-iUM  ;  criti- 
cised hy  CDti>ridgo  and  Ciirlyle.  tVH  f.  ; 
bv  (Jrten,  (170  ;  tnnA.i«ri  lud  bv  .Mill, 
AW)  f .  ;  of  iipeiicvr,  mi  (. ;  mo  aUu 
CyTvnalc*.  E^^lsm,  EpburMnUto, 
Eiliics.  UiiUurUnUiii  mad  EuOie- 
inonUui. 

nege),  coiia'ption  of  hiatorjr  of  philoso- 
phy, 10  f.,  13  ;  nenerAl  wnrk  ns  phil- 
OHOptier.  bSn,  6>MI ;  life  and  writUit^, 
671  C,  007  (671):  dlalei'tlcd  rn»UuMl, 
A02,   dM   (WJ);    relaLiim   to    flUo, 

610 :  arstem.ff I  l-ni.").  i\2 1,  Ulti.  ilM  f., 

640.  6Aa,  056,  a61»  f.,  Odl.  672.  674, 
677.  081. 

RegvIlM  sohnnl.  (KIl  f..  6»0  ff.,  676. 

Hemlu,  70.  87. 

HfUvniAtio  pliil<>tt<iphy.  155  ff. 

IlclinlioH/..  d.t:l.  mi,  (165. 

)l)'liii>>m.  :i57. 

IK>tv<-tlti.'4.  4l't.  oir>. 

llrttimiriLi,  •'ifl2. 

Hi'iiiMfrliiiv*.  610. 

llmmU,  ^'*1,  07U. 

Ilmiry  of  <;iient,  SU,  830  f.,  340 1,  346. 

IMita-di.  -II.J, 

H«niol«ldM  I^mhtm,  Idl. 

nenoleklot  of  rontiii.  10.3. 

Uerulltiut,  irencml  character  of  hin 
IhuQglit,  2H  ;  Ufi-  and  writing,  .'1.) ; 
u  a  rf>f'»nni»r,  0*1  {3^)) ;  conception 
of  the  iinismne,  SA  R. ;  of  the  eoflodc 
pnvLvii,  411  f..  687  (181)  ;  of  eognt- 
t'ron,  6H  f. ;  lii6ii»nctt  on  P^^u:c<>^|>l, 
08;  on  thfHtnirrt.  1(4(1.200,  t)87(IMlK 
on  ^Ki««idpmiDs  '-*•**► ;  hl»  pHnolpIc 
Mtive  in  Kiohte,  W5,  01:j  note  ;  cf. 
»l».>72.  IIH. 

n^rlmrt,  tniwulled  a  renlbtt,  M9  nnt^ ; 
life  and  wrltinfCB.  67a,  «07  (:>72)  ; 
nieuphv«li'«,  A8:t-r>86,  602  ;  pHvchol- 
0«y.  677,  iV«J  f.  ;  ethlCK,  6a3  f.  :  peda- 

KtgtCB,  6Wnoti>3,  0D6  (606);  bis  fol- 
wen,  631.  637,  649. 
Herbert  of  Cherhury,   870.   882,   436, 

41!tf..  41».-.. 
IlenliT,  penitnnlity  and  writlnioit.  4:)ii, 
446,  57(» ;  p«vch...Ioirv,  4»M  t.,    inftn- 
«&o«d  by  Sbaft««bui7.  480,  607  ;  hU 


view  of  hiator)*.  527  f.,  6W  (627); 
in  literature,  63l) ;  iiiflnence  on  KanL 
659 ;  criiicuKa  Kant,  676 ;  influeucea 
by  Splnuza,  6»8. 

HertNiily,  6.W  f. 

liDn-nniua  (iVmdo.),  S77. 

Hermes  ('I'risnieKiAtua).  916. 

HenneK,  Kr.,  OJU. 

Hermetic  wriUugs,  227,  237. 

llerniippuft,  101. 

Ilench^d.  1t2Q. 

llertK,  661. 

llutenmoiny  la  moraU,  688  L 

Hicfiiia,  6*t. 

irickiik,  03i>. 

HiiniclfS.  218. 

Ilildt-U'rt  of  lAvardiQ,  876. 

Ilini-iclM,  640. 

Ilippaiius.  57. 

illpplns,  00.  71,  78f.,  88, 

HipiMi.  70. 

HipiMidaintiA,  60,  74. 

llipltonmleit.  07,  310. 

Hlppnlytuii.  214.  217. 

Histiiry,  phi)(>»^phy  of,  10 ;  lu  worth 
flna  n^eit^niwa  by  Cicent,  177  ;  pnd»- 
leui  of,  tlrai  BuicKeiiUH)  by  Cbri8tl> 
anity,  2.'iA  fl.  ;  i'atrisljc  views  of, 
266  ff. ;  with  AujCUMtlne,  *285  f . ; 
Lewdnji's  seatm  for.  41)8  f.  ;  wrirlh  of, 
examined  by  Rouswan.  636 ;  pldlumr- 
pliy  of,  wilh  V'ico.  62tl ;  with  lirnler, 
627.  rttM  (6^7):  with  Kant,  e^i;  with 
Krhillt-r.  il04  f. :  ItomHiitlcixt^i.  m):>; 
Ffcblt*.  '106  t.  ;  dcprrciflteii  by  Scho- 
|K>idmii»T.  Oil.  (WH  ;  Cifiute'g,  060- 
6&:t :  tnnU<rinlUtin,  664  f. ;  Hurt- 
nmnn,  673 ,  an  centnil  principle  with 
llefcni.  612;  •■cnnonitc  IhuIk  of,  066; 
CitntntAleil  with  niitura)  Mcientv,  02£i, 
648  ff..  604  ^VJT);  lu  indiK-i»re  in 
principle  of  ev<^ntion,  020,  (KV6  fl., 
(►.'p7  ;  Nlfl7*rln''ii  vit-w  of,  070. 

Hislory  nf  I'lnlnPtopby,  »«»  PhiloHophy. 

Hnhhc^.  Hfn  nnd  writings  381  ;  method, 
:t80  :  altitude  towanl  ndluton,  40n; 
on  teloolfif^y.  401  ;  mathematics  the 
only  rational  science,  thoncht  a 
rpekonini;.  404  ;  meeluinical  enncejv 
tion,  412 ;  aenxuallittic  pAyeholoKy, 
413;  detemdniflin,  4I.1;  ilieory  of 
rtnte  and  wtoiely,  431-|:*4  ;  opp«)m>d, 
43**1;  inflnciiceon  the  RrdlKhtennient, 
44«f.,  602.  612  f.,  6U.  617..M8f.i  cf. 
also  403,  406,  411,  467.  fi08,  &H0. 

nodgion.  630. 

HnUiarh.  443,  616;  Be«  al«)  ftpftima  d» 
la  Xaturf. 

llomi'.  441.  610  f. 

Ilomoinmrrlai  of  AitazBKoras.  41, 

1 1  net,  :tii.\ 

Hiico  iIa  (lriv\t,  »ee  Hrotliu. 

Utigo  uf  Si.  Victor,  276,  «06,  394,  384. 
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Humboldt,  62ft. 

Humanism.  Mi)  Q.,  352  C,  300;  tes- 
ihetic  in  (jtmiiUiy,  ilO:i. 

Uuuianity,  ri-liKioii  i>f.  tiOy. 

Hume,  Hits  ami  writings,  441 ;  chiimc- 
ttT,  tiV3  (44])  1  '■  tinpittHMiuus  and 
ideas,"  463.  6&7;  tlitory  of  knowl- 
edge, 472-477  ;  on  causality,  474-47(1 ; 
etiiics.  GUir.;  cusnctptiua  of  "sym- 
pathy," ol7,  (HM  (517);  on  natural 
reliK^>ii,  4tyf.;  *' Nalural  History  ol 
Helitiinii,"  4!t7  >  inlliitncc  on  Kant, 
Wo,  6:J7  note  4,  ol'i ;  on  SpMR-wr,  (J/iT  ; 
€f.  aldu  41&  note  1,  674  Dot«  7,  670, 
«36,  0.')0. 

Ilulcliesou,  -141,609. 

Huxley,  630,  m9. 

Huvghuim,  :{»0,  421. 

Hyluzoisiii,  of  llie  MileBians,  32,  44,48; 
dynamic,  with  Sirato,  I7it;  material- 
istic, in  I-^nce,  4oM,  480,  403. 

Ibn  Tofftil,  see  Abiiba^er. 

Idi^al,  awthetic,  W14,  (113  ;  mora),  of  Snr- 
ratfs,  "!';  of  I'latu,  V2h;  AriBlotte, 
151;  of  Llie  Sage,  ICAft.;  fJrer-n  on, 
flfiO;  "bb-yonci  good  and  lad."  078; 
nf  UcaKon,  Kant.  .Ml). 

Idealism,  Plato's  Ky.«ilfm  of,  nfl-131  ; 
pfiycholi>jrii;al  and  episu-molofdcal  of 
Occam.  3'jftf.;  Nc(>-riatoiiJr  of  Eck- 
batt,  3^16;  8Ubjenrivi%  nf  Bfrkcley, 
470;  of  Collifr.  471  ;  traii.tcfndiriital 
or  rrilW'al  of  Kimi.  Ml.  ri43;  dtrvt-l- 
opmeiit  bv  Kant'H  fiucwswors,  &fl8  ff.; 
Fli;bte's  definition  of.  r>»0;  bis  sub- 
jccilvc,  5Ufl,  Qi2,  dtiO;  ScbtUinK's 
objective,  6r<7-G!Hi ;  nbsoliile  or  Spino- 
zistic.iiOS;  reliyioiifl,  (lOttf.;  Schiller's 
a-stbi'tic,  (H^MJOi;  Hejiel's  Uijjical, 
CIl-(Iir,;  i-ecf'iit,(H-2,  (H!«i.«80;  inllu- 
enco  MM  British  thmiplil,  (i'Jit,  0'>t,  0(13, 
(HJ5;  teleulojiioal  of  U)U\i,  (Mlif,;  we 
also  Ideas,  Nt-o-riaionism. 

Ideatt,  (I )  In  riaroiiic  or  related  steniWR  : 
with  Pinto.  lOft.  118  ff.;  Aristotlp's 
criiiclKm  on  Tlaw's  Idean,  133;  their 
Inflnenceon  him.  142  t.;  Plato's  the- 
ory o]tpo!<e(l  byStnicJiand  Ej>icur*'iins, 
203 ;  innatf ,  *J04  ;  I'lutn's  Mphk  imn»- 
fonned  to  Ihougbts  of  Cioti  by  Neo- 
Pviliaciireanism  and  Neo-I'latonism, 
233;  Philo'H  doelrini-,  24()f.;  PlotU 
nns.  24'') ;  Aiifrii^tine.  ilif ;  in  niediwval 
thought  (we  Universals);  revived  by 
Kant  a«  nccessarv  problems  of  reason, 
64V);  ethicA]  of  "flertiaii,  (MM;  Npo- 
Platonic  of  Schi-niri«.  rtllft.  HI";  aa 
God's  intuitinn  of  himself,  *!10;  God 
Oi*  bb'a,  Hetfl.  (Ill;  filAte  at  Idea, 
613;  Iilea  a«  olijeL-l  nf  a-xthi'tJe  enti- 
teniplatinn  with  S<iinpetdianer,  H2I ; 
=;  tbe  ^'logical  factor'''  in  ruality, 


llartmann.  046 ;  rejected  by  Feiiw- 
bacb,  Ml,  0T5;  see  also  Jdii^allam. 
Plato,  Neo-P]atoni»rn,  Conception. 

,  (2)  In  Ben«e  of  a  mental  modiflca- 

ijcm  or  content  (Ger.  VorsiirUvnu): 
traii»itlon  from  Platonic  usa^e,  ^. 
3f«,  4oO;  Locke  on.  450  t,  copiui  of 
impresHiuna,  Hume,  453,  472  fl.;  siid 
Spt;ncer,0o8f.;  absLraot,  bnw  fonuKl, 
I^jcke,  401;  a  llction,  Berkeley.  4i2. 
470 ;  iimatt;,  of  Cicero  and  Kciixlks, 
204;  of  Oencartes.  302.  440;  of  Ciul- 
worth,  44'.»;  an  virtnnl  deu-rmininp 
pniiciplt'S  with  T^ibnJK,  499;  vitk 
Kanl,  406  f.;  witli  Tet^ns.  4m. 

Identity,  principle  ol,  exa^tiniti^  with 
tiophislfl.  HV  i. :  of  thought  and  Iwing 
witli  TarmeindeH,  37  f. ;  with  S<-Iile)fif-  i 
niai-lmr,  r>82  ;  RyHleni  iif,  G*tS. 

Idfolotiy,  467  0.,  478  ff.,  (i27.  U34I. 

Idols,  Uacon's  doctrine  of,  383 1. 

Image,  113.115.  1»H.  4u0. 

Imai^ination,  281,  30«  f..  644,  647.  WS,.< 
6W.  , 

Imitation,  as  et;$ence  of  art.  1&3  f.,  483  f.  ] 

Imiiiaiifnc«  and  tranticendence  of  (tod,  J 
l7>lf.,2Sr>ff..242  ff.,246,  337  f.,  IIJl. 

Imniuteriallsni.     Plalo's,     100,     11(1  S.; 
Leibnir,  421  ff. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  in  myth,  Alj 
role  I.  OH.'l  (123);  pr(ibleo)alic  Mitt 
Hocrates,  7iJ ;  a.^cned  with  Plaio,^ 
124.  «H5  (123);  and  in  Platrmii[m,!£3«;J 
with  Arl.st.itl(>,  li^tf.;  stoirs,  |S*} 
loKt  In  pan-p»yfbl«m,  :l31tf.;  ni>t  < 
nionRirahle  acconlin^:  to  Dnnn  an 
(tceam,  322;  tnaininineil  in  l>rtHnt^ 
40.")  f.;  jMJslnlale  with  Kant,  A/tfi  f.^ 
debated  iu  Uegelian  School,  (KtOff. 

Impenetrability,  404,  407. 

IiniJfrativc-.  caieporical,  of  Knnt.  5.11  B.;' 
af  Kirlih',  rill4  ;  liypctlielicHi,  bit\  L 

Imiierfeutinu,  see  Kvii  and  Tlie»M|icy. 

Imjiressioni),  source  of  all  KJeaA,  wiJ 
Hume,  4"i3,  472 ff.;  Hpenwr.  (tfiT. 

Indeteruiinism,  IMf.i^tff.;  see  T 
dom. 

Indian  Wiwlom.  (121. 

[iidifTi--n-nilAm.  207  :  Uiedogical.  427. 

lndiv-i<luali><ni,  of  IVniocritua,  116; 
Gr<>ck  epi;;one«.  ltJ3  ff.  ;  of  Epicur 
17l)f.;  *if  KenaiBsniii:oi>olitiriilihetvfx3 
4;i2  ;   of  Hdbbes  and  ^pimiiji,  434  f.| 
^^i  the  eiKbteenih  centnry.  UKt  f,  ; 
Leibniz,   423.   507 ;    of  Shn/ieAbnryJ 
&(>8f. ;  of  political  thoor>'  in  eighirt-ntf 
CRntury.  o20;  of  Komanticifm,  taV 
674  ;  of  BoDthain,  663  f. ;  of  Spcnc 
6(^s ;  of  Stinier.  Bnhiu»en.  Metxscbe^' 
«74_jiyo. 

Individuality,  problem  of,  337  ff. 

Indurtjnii  triO)  Si>craUw,  97  ;  AriatotW 
on,    137;    Bacon's,    SB4-386;    coin. 
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tnsted  with  OalUco^s  metliod,  OSS ; 
T>eaeartM'  tlii-r>rv  of,  am. 
Intliiit*.',  rcgnnied  by  tirvckii  »^  iiiiptT- 
fect.  -Kt ;  th*-,  of  Anaximaiider,  :KI ; 
11  contrattiction»  inviflvvtl  in  cuncfplion 
t  of,  Zciio,  44  ;  inuisforiiiatiitik  in  (he 
^^_  cuncfpltim  of,  fniiii  (in.i-k  b)  Nt-o- 
^^■PlaioniKt  uml  mu<lorn  viewD,  68H  (, 
|^F(^)8);  AUrihutc  of  the  deity,  Nco- 
f  Plntonisni.  :j3<I;  of  divine  will,  Origeo, 
I  25-i  ;  of  C.m\  with  <'u.sanurt,  346-*l7  ; 

i  of  l)w  wurtd  ill  llie  C<)]wrnirHri  KyKt^iii 

I  and  with  liniiio.  :l4tS  f. ;  of  tin-  divine 
i  rnibfltanco.  with  Oetiojini^ft.  4(l-j  ff. ;  of 
I  nttiihute^^  aim!  tiioil<'4.  ^Mth  Spin<*za. 
1^^  4011  f . ;  felt  In  ivliyiim.  aci'ordiug  i.> 
^^vScblcit^niiachvr,  (>t<2;  m  iK'caHion  of 
^^P  the  anlinoinie*!.  with  Kant..  i^'tO;  of 
P  the  K^o  nnd  itH  activity,  with  Kichte, 
I  &1M  ;  unkiiowahleiLCOonlintito  Haniil- 

Utn.  it;{H ;   opiKwed  by  DiibrinK.  t>7l. 
loiuilL'ii''«s,  iif  ide:w,  C'ircni  luid  EpIw- 
tics.  2IM  ;    D.(«raru«,  :Pfi  ;    Herbert. 
Cudwonh,  441t  Ef. ;  rinuol,  4«;!  (. ;  of 
moral  tniilia,  ^'lO^t ;  i;oiitrt)verLt.'d  by 
L<H;ku,  4r>l> ;  by  llerbart,  6811 ;  evolu- 
Uniiary  eipUnntiun  *)t.  (toH  f. 
Intellect,     [ui     reliition     to    will     with 
TbaniirtLtt  and  SMrli^LH,  :i29  ff. ;  active 
and  iioiytive  witli   Alexander  Aphnv 
diMtn.4  and  Avernn-.'^.  ;t;tlt  t.  ;  us  Unite 
tiiutk-,  4*m;   intinlte  tuoilo.  4)0;  In- 
capable of  knuwinx  the  worhl,  WIW ; 
■ce     abH>     UnderHianding,     Keaeon, 
Nrtiijt,    Wilt,    Intellt.<cm  ilism. 
InU'llvctualtHin.   of   oarly   ncieuce.   AS; 
uf   Suemtu«,   711  f . ;    of    IKmuo^IUh. 
Ho   f.;    of   AriitUtUe,    lo|,    \:A;    of 
AugUMtinr,  -JM<!  f. ;   of    ThmnM,  33*». 
KM   (.  i    of    Kekbnrl.     -t-U^Cn ;    of 
CUirke,  Mt;  o|>[»<Mfd  by  I'uuite,  tt^*:t; 
Cuntnutcd    wELh    voUiritariMu.    tlo4, 
6711  fl.  ;    unilnd   wilb  volutiUriHin  by 
llanuunn,  *l4ft  f.  ;  iw<c  Vobintarlsin. 
Ini4'llectu.il  ().Tre|titoa.  681,  61*1  ff. 
InmiTivc!  kniivvWUiN  with  I'lato.  llftf,; 
ikv-iim.:tl:f  f.  ;  nt-^artea,  .'IIU ;  Locke, 
4«7  f  ;   Hnme,  47->  f. 
Iniiiltivo    underataodin^,    wilb    Kant, 

M7.  607. 
IrennuH,  217.  'i3l  f.,  2S4.  SM,  3SS,  2&0, 

'Jill. 
Inuiy.     with     Sorrntcn.     P7 ;    of    thfl 

ItoiniunicUtR,   iKtft.    (Ill,    iVifi.   IWII. 
IrratI'maiiitm.     ttio     S. ;      SehelUnt'it, 
(lit)  ff. ;  Si'hoiN'nhiiiiir'B,  O'^tfJ  (1.,  IHO. 
(U'J  f. ;  Bfthnseu'8,  ti75  L 
Irwing,  44  &. 
Iittdiu,  &27. 
bidurv  uf  ScTillft,  270,  £73. 

Jae^^bt,  TiOl).  673  fl.»  688,  nM.  603.  40(1 


Jauibllclms.  31,  2ir>,  218, 220. 222,  22t), 
2.V». 

Jaaiejt.  (VM). 

Janet,  027. 

.lansenlsui,  416. 

.liiuconn,  44^}. 

Jv^uitM,  41t(,  434,  Ml  not«. 

Jetnis,  bix  influence,  22:);  as  centre  of 
world's  history,  2iW  fl, 

Jevons,  «•_*»,  <H«K 

Jewish  phiKtsopby,  317. 

JiKM'him  of  Klorbt,  310. 

John  of  Hri'Heia,  .'Qt). 

Jnliri  of  |)»nin.<(cus,  271,  273. 

John  of  Hnrhrlle.  ;t44. 

Johti  of  Salisbury.  270,  ;{07,  SCO. 

Jouffruy,  027,  03U. 

Joule,  tt&o. 

Jiidpnent,  AriHtotle'a  trealinont  of, 
V.Vitt.;  Stoics.  207  f. ;  with  Aii^mstnio, 
27ft-aflO,  :M11  ;  IJfscartfJs  .'»H  :  wilb 
ItaniiiH,  UH  an  fiiualion,  470,  (KUf ; 
synthetic  a  priori,  how  poiwibU',  r»3.1. 
J>IH,  242;  na  a  faculty.  Ml  ;  lUiU'a 
rritii)Ue  of,  &61I  fl. ;  mic  aUu  Logic. 

Jttliiin.  218. 

JtmL'.  .-»!.  .tU7. 

./nx  jirifnriWrr,  177  ;  nee  Iaw,  and  RlfEbt, 

JtLsticfT,  a»  prinriplL-  of  the  tiUitr.  with 
I'labi.  127  ;  (.iihIwId  on.  622;  aa  end 
and  i-riteriun,  with  llenthmn,  tirt>1  f  ; 
Speneer  on.  (VW. 

JuHtin  Martyr.  214,  217,  323  f.,  237, 

2511,  m:  (217). 

Kaiokaffathia,  Socrates,  70;  SkUtes* 
bury,  TiW. 

Kant,  roncfption  of  phil(W«>phy,  4  :  life 
and  d«}Telopmeni,  ti.14-&W,  HH.*  (i'la, 
^^•'^)■.  writin^pi  of  pfL'-crilieAl  iw-HimI. 
445;  uf  critUstl  [M-ri^hl,  .VJtl,  iMi.')  (.Vt.*i. 
oiUV)  ;  hill  pn*<critical  thoiijilii.  44V>  f., 
474  not*  H,  47t*,  470  t. .  48-*  t.,  4lt<> ;  erili- 
cal  p^tI'mI.  t'fnt-'nil  charaeUT,  .VW  ff. ; 
bl*  ('rillt|uc  ol  I'ure  Krawn. '».17-6^0. 
6l»-*i  (.V(7j  ;  of  l^-Aitl<*A)  Heawin,  5J)1- 
OoH,  WHt  (AAl);  pItiloK.  of  n-ll|cion, 
5fyi  f-.OOfi  (667)  ;  nf  lii«.  W7  f.  ;  of 
blvtory,  668  L  ;  I'riH'iue  uf  Judij- 
ment,  MO  f. ;  O'fltbctiiLt.  li&l  fl..  005 
(.V.U),  flO»l  (VM)  i  teleolojrv.  400. 
btld-MI?  ;  InOni^ee  nn  MieemHliiig 
tboOftht.  i>»,  600,  673;  hi»  do(.'tnn<' 
of  thinc-in-iuclf  rrillrizeil  and  imii<i- 
rnraied,  .i7.V600  ;  cf.  al^>  101^,  4:t2. 
4H4, 0:i.'>  f  .  tVOf..  tHO,  (H2,  tloti,  U4U  ;  see 
al»'k  Neo-Knntiana. 

Kaniiana,  670,  676  f. 

KA«ap«ii,  AriaUitlfl'M  doctrtna  of«  163  L 

K«n|er,  ;17»  f..  3«8,  402. 

Kiifd.  UcDjamln.  002  not«. 

Kin-hlioff.  (V'll. 

von  KirchuiaiiD.  033. 


Indes. 


Knapp,  IMS  nol«. 

KnowledRe,  as  parti clpaUon  in  world 
coiisciuuaiiees,  OH  f.  ;  a«  copy  o! 
rwiliiy,  114.  IIO.  iO'i,  3-J6,  -HiS.  6-13; 
cf.  alao  Signs;  as  recollecUon,  118  9., 
223  ;  as  iinpersdiiul  and  super-per- 
sonal function.  H'Ki  (.,  .'i7'.) ;  lui  rtlii- 
tinn,  with  Luixi-,  fl44  ;  a«  ivlation  U» 
tliti  ubjtct,  with  Krttit,  63H  tl,  ;  lhnit« 
of,  wilb  Sncniti.'S,  li7  f.  ;  witli  I-orkii, 
•fOK;  wUli  lliitii(>,  47(11;  wtlh  Kant, 
54rt  f.  J  with  Mniiuon.  679  f.  ;  with 
Ccuile,  «6U;  iii  itglHistU-itiin,  tl.lH.ilBI  ; 
as  end  in  i\An\{,  *J3,  SfiO;  aa  Aet  nvfr 
Bgainsi  fiiitb,  :!:£2  f..  574  ;  aa  puwcr, 
Bncoii,  JlStl,  434  f. ;  anvcreljinty  of, 
0'i<)  ;  problems  of,  see  Epiatemology. 

Kntiizeii,  444. 

KGppon.  8t)1>, 

KraiLSe,  iVJW,  571,  610. 

KniK,  o7ft,  ij81. 

KrUgur,  440. 

LoM,  ii:t3. 

Lahniuft,  631, 

Laliriola,  (i^ll. 

l,abru>6ie.  ('16. 

J^acLanitiu,  :^17. 

Ladd,  d:»>. 

l,urnan;U.  4H(1,  (IM,  066. 

J.anibt'rt,  44ri,  401,  48(1. 

JjaniL-nimis,  ti-iM,  040. 

Lariirittu',  442,  4&&  St.,  470  f.,  61fi,  541. 

Uiuceliii,  h'i± 

l,Hufr(UK\  275. 

Lnnge.  (t:t:i,  Wi. 

I^ii}juage,  bearing  on  pbilns,  Rttidlos 
by  SopIiiRU,  K7  f.,  Wl;  bv  AWUi-d, 
»0d  ;  bv  Rainnn,  HlW  ;  I,.K-'k«  nn.  451  ; 
Condilfac,  178;  iltimbi.blt,  002;  de 
Bonald,  048. 

I.anKiii'r,  A'li. 

Lapla^-e.  47»  f. 

IjirocliefnnciLnld,  61.1. 

I>aroiiilpiii&re.  (i27,  034  t 

Iiari(iidiiiar1:iii)t,  4K0. 

Law,  (irMi  f-Ta-ipwi  clparly  by  llwraclitnft, 
'■il,  &II ;  »ni;m'»tcrl  by  niatlHmiRtlcs 
and  asirnnoniy,  I'ytliafc'ori'aTw,  Wi  1. ; 
rL-lacinii  in  Natiir*?,  7;{ ;  oiupbaalM--d 
by  DenuMTitiis.  Ill  ;  by  Stok-.'*.  181  ; 
coiilnwted  witb  fact,  ;W8.  StW ;  iu 
general  fact.  C'otnte.  tliil ;  of  Njiture, 
a-i  moral  aiitboL-ity.  Sinlcji,  171  f.  ; 
Ciwro.  177;  Alwlard,308  f. ;  Tliomas, 
3:fd  ;  Itpiiaisaance,  4<3o  ;  Kiili^hteii- 
nieiit.  .'io:l ;  in  history,  Ootf-Oijl;  aee 
NaiiiT'c  and  Itiifht;  cf.  21)1)  not«  2. 

Lbzbtub,  (Wl.  «42. 

Leecliitun,  02U, 

U^fivre.  :i:h. 

LeibiuK,  writiiiRA.  ftn2,  444  ;  life,  44^  f. ; 
chanicter,   Oi>:i   (444J  ;   his  method, 


807-300  ;  distincUon  botwoen  i 
and  couiln;ieni  truths,  aW8  f.; 
ciplti  of  6utliuient  ruaAtm,  3in> ;  atti- ' 
tude  toward  inecliaiii.ttu  and  telis 
Ology,  420-426, 61M  (527)  ;  dywiiuical 
staud|>oiul,  421,  O&O ;  tnuiiadulc'i.'}, 
422  6.  ;  prc-CHtaUi«h4?d  harmony, 
424,  48:i;  antiripaiiun  of  princlfli? 
of  evoJnlinn,  421-424,  OoO  ;  on  IniiiU 
ideas,  4H2-4'i4  ;  on  knowled^  of  ci- 
tcmal  world,  48:];  theodicy.  4i)ir., 
072  f.  ;  optiiniJiDi,  402,  117:} ;  eiliicat 
priiiciplie  of  i*rfeclion.  Wfi;  inriUflKV 
on  Kant,  406,  636.  6;I8.  .'^'10  ;  on  Fri««, 
675;  Keinhiild,  670;  Maimon.  &7S; 
conirn£K>d  with  Fichtf,  60;);  Influ- 
ence on  tUgelians.  0:12,  040  ;  cf  aLw 
370,  483  f..  480  t,  41*0,  4W,  601,  511, , 
610.  627,  6(*3. 

Ixroux.  (128. 

r^K^ing,  4.10,  440,  407,  408  f. 

I^iirlpiuiH.  20  f.,  42  f.,  bi  Q.,  00.  lOB. 
111.  128  f. 

Lewes.  U,  030. 

Lfwis,  020. 

LiUirHtiirp.  031. 

Liebnmnn,  »KJ3,  042. 

Life,  as  principle  of  cxplAnaUnn  with  ' 
Ionics.  32  ;  vtilh  AriKltillr,  141  ;  with 
Leihniz,  423  ;  as  limit  to  meclinrilotl 
theory,  606  ;  a«  central  lonvt-piinn  p(  | 
ScbelliUR's  pbilos.  uf  Naturv,  dOti. 

Lips.  365. 

Llltr^,  628. 

Locki-,  leader  of  Enpli^b  Kidit:ltt<-ii-  { 
ment.  431)';  life  and  writinpt.  440,  i 
002  (440);  pKycbolnBy.  46(1  f.,  4&S;j 
on  kno\vk-<lfns  of  external  WDrldJ 
407  f . ;  nn  existence  of  Ood.  4(111;] 
attitude  toward  rationalism,  004  (4'iS  { 
note)  ;  on  lulpration,  4H7  ;  rthi(-», 
602  f.,  613;  on  the  (itate,  610;  inflii- 
oiit'O  in  Fnuift!.  460  ff.  ;  dcvilofK-d  I 
by  tterkcky,  400;  and  lluini-.  4i2;| 
criticised  bv  Leibnls,  402-401;  cf.f 
als!)  114,  301.  41)4.  .Vn. 

Logic,  ilcniicd,  20;    Sophists,  B8  fL  • 
Soi'nUfs.  (17  f-  ;  I'lato's,  nr  diabeiif.l 
110    ff.  ;     ArfsttitlpX     132-l;ih.     two 
(142);    IVripiitelirs,    HI7  f.  ;   Slfllr«,.| 
l!)8r. ;  byptiKtatlwitloii  of  lo;:lral  pro- 1 
ceases    by    I'ltrpbyrj-    and    )'nK*l>is»J 
260  f.  ;  main  topic  nf  Midille  Ape^i 
270  r. ;  logical  n'latloiisideiitiOed  wittil 
iuelajihyr<ical,  290,  0^1  (112) ;  fonnati 
lo>{lc  the  ouly  possible  furenipIrirUin,J 
.TOO  f.  ;    of  Rojnuit.  3fll  ;   Irnnlnlittlol 
of  Orcam,  342  ;   Hobl>e8,  404  ;    t.'on-j 
dillac,  478  £.  ;  deVLdojied  by  llntnillnaj 
and  others  to  an  alsebrajc  i-ati'uhui,] 
020,  (VJO ;    iranwcndi'iitrtl,    uf   Knnt. 
M3;  tbU  Httatkpd  by  Ilerbnn.  68.1; 
metaphyaiL-al,  of  Ucgcl,  Oil  ff.,  046: 
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recent   t«ndoncio8,  060 ;   tho  lojiiciil 

4''i0-4r)3.  4T0  Cf.;   culminate  in   tlie                   ^^^| 

tnii{lu()uitu   to  explain   realiiv,   143, 

^S'jfKtfiHfi  df  lit  Xnturr,  4Hl  ;  iu  IMV-                    ^^^H 

Ml.    3tHt,    4'ifi,    4T(t.   4H.\    m\.   Ml, 

ctH>logy  ol  niiiftei^iilli  century.  ttS4  ;                   ^^^^| 

M7  t.,(i7tS ;  M-eaUri  Dialuctic,  Ucaliftni. 

of  Kuut^rbaoli.  041,  066  ;  lunnil.  071  ;                    ^^^H 

LogoB,   docinno   uf,   with    HenuHtus, 

recent,  043  f.;  as  philoa.  of  biatory,                 ^^^H 

m  t;   Sloica,   180  t,  18«;   iiilluoiKe 

^^H 

of  Stoic  (IfWirtne  on  Chriiiiian,  *_*2;1  f.; 

Mathemaiios.  with   Pythagoreftna.   43-                   ^^^H 

PhUo's  doctrine  of,  *i41  f.;   Origen, 

47,  60  (.;  Ill  rlntd'H  MVsl^itn,  12U  ;  in-                    ^^^^| 

254. 

Aueucoonuiotlfrn  i>lillo!i.,  37ii  f.,  ."JTO.                   ^^^H 

I^inglniM.  318,  2:i3. 

387-^380.  S(>6-30f):  on  t^pinoza.  .190,  ^^H 
418;    on   Comte.   061.   063;    dlnin-                   ^^^1 

I.oiUiiu)i,  44.%  4411. 

l.otz4^,  rl24,  iMi,  (m  f.,  000,  OBI. 

giiish«d  from  philmt.   by  Kant.  4H6 ;                     ^^^H 

I^wiides,  (i21i. 

the  sole  deuinnatrative   acii-nce  with                   ^^^H 

LiicnHiuJi.  102,  f\m  0G2). 

Hume.  473;   how   ponaiblf'.   5.10  (T.;                   ^^^H 

KulhiK.  :lir..  ;ljl.  SOT. 

twe  aUo  Ol*(lBu^triL'al  Mi'tliixl.                                   ^^^^H 

I.ulher.  3.">0.  3rt4  (. 

Matter,  cotnnic,  of  ItmicH,  32  ;  Anaxi-                  ^^^H 

Ly(«um,M!'e  I'erlputetlc  School. 

niaiuler,    33 ;    opposf d   to  furm    by                   ^^^^| 

Lycophruii,  74  (. 

Ai'iatotle.    130   S. ;   accessory  t-ausc,                   ^^^^| 

144;   Non-being  or  binwo  wjih.Pto-                         ^H 

ftfably.  44.1.  623. 

Unas,  240  f.;  ovil.  247  ;  regardrd  aa                   ^^^H 

Mafcltiarelli,  SHi,  436  (. 

fielf-inoved.  etc.,    by  Avemin,   338;                   ^^^H 

Mftcti,  ((.'il. 

Identtdcd   wltb  apace    by   I>cBCftrtes                   ^^^H 

MuckeiizJe.  630. 

ami    Spirx'tA,   40f).   410;    KnntV   dy-                    ^^^H 

MaokinUiflli,  A31>. 

nniiiic  thfiiry  of,  64O  ;  conlradictJon                     ^^^^H 

Macmcosoi  ftod  tnicroooBm,  187,  36U  9. 

in  conception  of,  lli'rbart,  6S4.                              ^^^^| 

422  f. 

Maupcrtiiia,  442,  478.  489.                                             ^^H 

Moftnetius,  3Afi. 

MaxhiiUH  Conf.,  374.                                                  ^^^H 

Maieulic,  07. 

MaxiuniK  uf  Tyrt*,  216.                                               ^^^^| 

MaifmAtiiiR,  36S. 

MavtT.  GXl.  066.                                                         ^^H 

Maiuimi,  r»TO,  :.78,  OM  (670). 

Mcroflh,  <!20.                                                               ^^^H 

Mniinonideji,  HIH  f.,  ;121. 

Mvchaiiics.  created  by  Galileo.  3B8  ;  in-                   ^^^H 

MniiiUntlcr.  tl;13. 

diiftire  on  pliiltw..  400  f.;  lit.  of,  093                    ^^^| 

Maifttrt',  .Ins.  do.  637,  A4a 

{:!»it) ,  reci>nt  thi-ories.  061.                                      ^^^H 

MalebmMcli>>,  3711,  .IMI,  40E>,  407,  410, 

Mri^luutiani    and    mechank-al   view  of                  ^^^^| 

4it)  r.  4:!:..  4T1,  im.  030,  oui  note. 

worki,   f.^ii<'ipptu.  63;  will)   Ktratn,                   ^^^H 

Mnniiani,  (V'l. 

170;    Kptcunw.    W\;   Galll*Hi,   ])««-                   ^^H 

Man,    lilfiitified    with    animal    world, 

cnrtrn.    Sptuunt,   40]  ;    oppowd    by                   ^^^^1 

52 1.,  4'>:i  f.,  40A  f.;  a«  inrasurv,  02  ; 

Cndwortli,   cif.,   401   I.;   rvconclled                 ^^^H 

u  centre  r»[   creation   aihI   cml   nf 

wltb    Cel«olngy    by    LoMmiIi,   420    a.;                      ^^^H 

biaionr.    301 ;    w    niicr<H-»Mii,   :M7, 
380  ff.;    rrvpn-nr**  for.   Knnl'ii  ma- 

opposed    by   Scht'ilitift  rikI    (ioetbe,                 ^^^H 

60H   f ;    Influential    in    thin  cpntnr)*,                     ^^^^B 

(ertel    prinri)<lr,   '»&:{ ;    iw  ohji^cl  of 

024  f.;  In  Mtociatiiinnl   payrliolofcy,                   ^^^H 

ivltnlotu  vi'tK-miion.  Coint'*,  d'>2  f.; 

O^l.) ;  aee  abo  MntcrialiMii,  Natnrtil-                 ^^^H 

capnritv  fur  iMTfei-lion,  rt'i'i,  072. 

^^^H 

MandevIlK'.  44l,r<rAf.,  &24  f. 

MnlK'i.  Cmmo  d'.  3M.                                               ^^^H 

&1nnl  and  MnnivliitUm.  2:iU  f.,  3lM. 

Mrdleian.  Indf-pcndcnt  origin,  3 ;  Btlo-                  ^^^H 

Mantw>l.021t,  (t'W. 

loftlea),  00 ;  magical,  with  I'aracelsiia,                 ^^^H 

ManianuiiCapt'lla,  373.  31)0. 

^^H 

Mareton.  U»1.2.'»8. 

Meicnriana.  70  f..  8S,  BO.                                             ^^^| 

Maivuii  Aiirvlliu,  318,  310.  330. 

M<ivr.  v.,  446.                                                            ^^H 

HariiinH.  RH2. 

Mi-intn«,  440.                                                                     ^^^H 

Hanti.  (t:K». 

MHtaiM-Uion.  360.  360.  364,  420.                                ^^H 

Marslliux  i>r  tnulipn,  316. 

MeliioiUit.  M.  30.  44.                                                    ^^H 

Manilliw  uf  IVluA,  34:1,  -420.  432. 

Mi'llto.                                                                          ^^B 

Mnriin,  027- 

MoiidrlMohn.  446,  478,  483,  007,  OU,                   ^^H 

Mariltifnii.  II..  021). 

^^H 

Murtiiifiiii,  Ju.t  030. 

MenedeinuK,  73.                                                           ^^^H 

Marx,  Ii:t2.  OVi. 

MeiAphysica,  orlftln  of  name,  19 :  ^^^H 
Kfoundrd  anew  by  Demticriiiiji  and  ^^^H 
riat't.  104;  l'tato'4  tek'..|'^'iciil.  128;                   ^^H 

MuriTtaliKni,     of     I^uclppna,     43;    of 

iVinocritiDi,  11)6.  104)  H.:  of   Kpicu- 

warn.  1(*3-IW;    of  St-iicg,    IWl;  of 

conneobxl  with  k>ele.  133,  of  Ari«-                   ^^^H 

lli>l>brfi,  4)3  ;  of  Spiiu>z.t'!>  ndlirrvnta, 

Uitie.   1.10  fl.;  of  TheophniftTUH.  178;                     ^^^1 

4&4  ;  of  Hartley,  etc.,  466  t;  Freucb. 

of  Muica,  180;  rcli^loua,  214  S.;  ol            ^^^^M 
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logical  genera  and  Hp*^ie».  271  ff.; 
of  inner  experk-nce,  2711  ff. ;  loniojtl, 
tif  llealisui,  :^M  Z.;  of  NutiiiiinliKiii, 
2»rt  ;  t»f  p.->.vcliolr>(;y.8a:>(.:  Bou1iuu-'h, 
374  f.;  a.^  inalhiMnitlir.al  )itiyMC»,  ))t-s- 
cartes.  ^\*^;  IJacou'a  <U-i.  uf,  4(H  ; 
SpiiK.zii'rt,  108  ff.;  Leibiiir,  4^0  ff.; 
Wolff.  48i;  lierkele)', -ITU  ;  asViaHisIor 
uii^ml«,t')ti;J  f.-.  Kiirit-'s  alliluiit  toward. 
iO'i,  47rt,  4WI,  n-'J"  ;  of  iiitfcUw'tual  pil- 
cepliun,  5i):i  ;  of  tlie  irnUimial,  <iHiff.; 
Lorz*''s,  m4  ;  recent  idealistic,  *l4"i; 
liixt<priL-al  with  Cointt!.  (i(>'2. 

Meihr)(],  in:iientie  of  Socraten,  07 ; 
[]ii)UiliH(l  1]V  L'l:ito,  llAf.;  Arl»toll(<'K 
dedii.-t.tve,  "i:J7  ft. ;  mdmliulif,  ;UiJ,  Ui  ; 
ihductivo,  H7,  11«.  l;J7.  3U,  yM4  ; 
pmblt-in  fiiisfd  in  Kenaisannce.  :178. 
3KJ:  tif  RiuxMi,  3«3;  of  lialileo  and 
Ki'pIiT.  S8K;  iif  Dcsi-artHs,  3K»  ff.; 
of  Hnldte*.  iiSlJ ;  Descants'  iucilio«l 
luisuudtTstiiuHl  by  Ills  disciples,  :iftS ; 
)i^>iiiiii'irii:tU.  8ui>i\^inc  wi(.)i  SpinnKii, 
.",0(1  f.;  (^Jiiiiniii'fi  by  Wolff.  4W2; 
(.•riticix'-ii  liv  UlldigvT  uml  Crusliw. 
481  t.,  exploded  l>y  Kaiil.  4H.'i ;  iu- 
tulfijiwcy  lit  iwyidinln^ifid,  ri;i"'iK- 
niRed  by  Kant,  Mil ;  critif-Jil  uf  Knnt, 
53.1;  dialHrticiil  of  Fi);htp  and  Ilepel, 
61>I  f. ;  Idsl'irical  coiuparfd  willi  Mint 
cif  natutal  soleiicu,  04U,  UOI,  li'i^I  f., 
(JiH.  dtin, 

Mi'trnd.iruB,  70,  084  (•'50), 

Mi-trodurun  the  Ei>iciireaii,  102. 

Michatd  I'.stll"s,  ;JH». 

Mioroco-srn,  we  MucrocoBm. 

MiU'sinns,  2H  f.,  :J-J  (f.,  48  ff. 

Mill,  .faincK,  <m\  «tl.'i. 

.Mill,   J.    .Siuari,    (129.    ]>sycliolopy  lUuJ 

iiieihi>d,n::r>,  r>o  I,  titio  lutiiieH.O'io-^iiiT. 
MilfMi,  4:l:t. 
tAinyftit.  47.  I'Jfl. 
Slind    (see  .Spirit,   Soul,   I'Hychology), 

mode  of  conHOloiuiiif  s.s,  4nfl. 
MinueiUA  >Vlix,  214,  217,  224. 
Mo<le.  all    bixlics    und    nitiifU    modes 

of  apatJality  and  consciousncw,  I>e8- 

cartcs,   406;    infinite    nnd    Qqite  of 

Spiiiiizii,  4<K1  f. ;    e^-erything  a  niude 

of  biitli  »Ltr'ibiitfH,  420. 
M'HlitraHK*.  2lo. 
Molencliott,  <i;i2. 
Monad,   Rrnnn'a    conception    of,   371, 

fjeibniz.  4'.i3. 
Honistn,  oriRlnal  prpi;npposiilon,  32  ff. ; 

metnpliysical,  of  tbe  EU-aiica.  37  ff.  : 

of  llif  spirit,  in  Ni'ii-I'ljilnni^in,  240  fl.  ; 

in  llu'  UfnaiHsanci',  'Ml  ff.  ;  modern 

»o.«alIfU.  ti:t2.  (143. 
Mono  it  le  hill,    pniittiBiHttc    witb     Xenn< 

phanw,  34;  of  Cynics.    8o  ;  llieiatif 

witti  AriHiutle,  145  f.  ;  m  final  form 

of  religion,  41>7  f. 


Montfticno.  3fir»,  •J62.  376,  40.3. 

Miiiitcsqideu,  44.S,  610. 

M<<nd  law.  with  Kaiil,  6r'2  ;  w^e  EtbiCL  J 

MonUs,  t'lato'8,  l2o  fl.  ;  aactfUc,  i£iO ;  m 
eighteentb  centnry.  U)2  Q. ;  of  masKr 
and  fllaves.  d7i) ;  sec  Kthics. 

■•  Miinil  wi^nw,"  'AtU,  517. 

M<.rf,  ltenry.3K2, 402.4m,  430,450,600. 

.More,  Tliomas,  382,  427  fif. 

-Vlorell.  H2V. 

Monjlly,  443,  62:J. 

Morgan,  441. 

Morgan.  Lloyd,  630. 

Moriu.  445. 

Motvkidleiulu,  317. 

Motion,  as  baftiH  of  mediating  att«iii|Aa^ ' 
31>;  the  eiiKcnce  of  rlianj:e.  43  ;  eariy 
IhcorleB  of  iu  cnuKtf.  5*J  fl.  ;  onntn>  i 
dnaioiiR  In  conccpiion  of,  /eno,  ha; 
basiM  of  ft-elinga  wiUi  Cyri'iiaica,  8(1;  , 
of  pen-epti'ins  witb  Promjroras,  W; , 
wiiti  i>L*ii.writuii,  J 13  t..  1 1'>  f. ;  witli  J 
Arrjitotle,  147  f. ;  nia<le  cau^c  of  til 
co.sniic  pniciuMes  by  GaliU*i>,38b.410; 
conservation  of.  De^cartcM,  411. 

Motives,  (ii-pL-k  thwjries,  72,  75.  70  (.j  j 
eiKb'ecnth    century,    oOl,    &)4-)17 
Mill,  mn  ;  see  Kreednm,  and  WilL 

Music.  the4>ry  of  Pytbagorenna,  4o. 

MusDniiie,  216. 

Mtiiazilin,  31H. 

Mystiri.-H.  124,  flSo  (123). 

Mystics  and  Mysiicimn,  source  in  N«)- 
ritir:i~)ni.siii,  2'J7  ;  a  factor  of  Mtd.  i 
pliilns.,  2(10  fl-,  27.J,  ;MH  O.,  USA,  408.  | 
487,  .'»«3  ;  of  Binin,  0.3<t. 

Mytbs,  witli  the  SophisLt,  7lt ;  f'Uto,  1 
102,  123,  nui  (U'')i  Stoics,  18U  f.;| 
Utiostica.  243  L ;  Schetling,  (dU. 

Naive  luid  «enlim<^nt;il.  604  I. 

Naiivism,  53W  note  ]. 

NaiuralLtUi  of  Sirato,  170  ;  of  Ambians, 
338;  of  Kenaifisancf,  4iil  (T.  ;  of  En* 
lif;hlcnnifiit.,  470  ff.,  o27  ;  aev  ako 
Mute  rial  ism.  Mt'<>)inni4m.  J 

Natural  Ihw,  sec  Law,  and  KIj:)il.  I 

Natural  religion,  48il  fl. ;  m6  Uebm,  end 

Keliginii. 

Natural  selection.  63,  650  f.,  672. 

Natural    science,   anionic    ib«    (in^ekaj 
27  ff.  ;  dnngliter  ut  lltunantsio.  3.')!  j 
favoured  by  Nnniiiialism.  343  f.,  37(1 
It*}    ilccUive    in6iienoe    on    tnrxler 
phllofl.,    .378 ;    bovr    iioudtde,    K* 
541  IT. ;  in6uencf>  In  iiini'teenUi  ecu 
tury.    624    f.,    648    ft.  ;    ita    meihr 
compared  with  that  of  hiator^*, 
061.053  f.,  ft'u,  (yjO. 

yatttrn  \'(itHr'inK»iu\  Xittnro  \ot«mf/i 
probal'lv  flrsl  ujmiI  b\  Averruisni 
330.  338  ;  with  Ei-kharl.  33a  (.  ;  wii 
Bruno,  -MH  f. ;  with  Spijiuza,  400. 
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Katare,  first  object  of  philosophy,  26. 
27  t.  ;  contraatej  with  tttatutc,  7:J  H. ; 
with  l)einu*-rilu>,  lid;  l'lttU)"«  phi- 
Ins,  of,  120  f.  ;  ArwLollr'j.,  mt  ff.  ; 
Stoic  docUintr  o(  life  awordioR  lo, 
171  i. ',  reganled  wequivalpnt  t(.>  Law, 
171;  Sirato's  view  of.  I7V;  Kpicu- 
KKtia'viewof,  IH.'l  ff.  ;t^tuic>i',  imt.  ; 
Kpiritiiftliiialion  of,  by  riniinua,  £■!!) ; 
by  Vftli'utimiB.  261  ;  return  lo,  by 
school  of  Chart rt's,  3iJa  f, ;  rtlatiou 
to  Oelty  wlUi  Kckhiu-t,  il^o ;  iruirn 
tn,  in  Re iini.sttajiif ,  I'^jti  t„3»)6;  rv- 
ganltnl  M  Gud  uiade  cn-atiiral.  MH ; 
BpiritualiMitioii  of,  tti  Rcualsiuuioc, 
37:1;  dL-Kpiritualbw'tl  apiiii.  4U1 ;  ntc- 
OftiiiMtxl  lu*  line,  -ID'J ;  itleiititWil  wiUi 
Gtxl,  SpiiiozA,  AW ;  oppnwd  to  in- 
■tltntloii,  4uO ;  Kniit's  phito«.  of, 
640;  purpoBivvnejisof,  (I'tUfl.^mVtS.  ; 
spi«ihcatioii  iif,  6(HI ;  lu  ohjectilica- 
tkm  (jf  will,  Schopenhauer,  6H1> ; 
SchelUii»;^8  phtlos.  of,  507  (f. ;  Goeihe'a 
view,  M>7,  <'i(Ht  ;  an  rviiltu  of  the  rs>ii- 
tinKt'iit,  w:{.  :t41,  .t44,  iif*.  utttt.  lUl  ; 
an  KMthfUr  tcinilitnl,  411^1  f  ;  lUfiliiciil 
Biandanl,  73  f.,  tk'..  ll«,  4.'1-)  f.,(l:j4  f, 
fliW  f.,  «7-.* ;  Maw  uf,  with  Cynics. 
fi3  f. ;  Ilnhliui,  viuw  of.  434  f.  ;  Itrmx- 
iM-Bil.  6J/i ;  Kaiit,  ubH  ;  Schiller,  tlt>4  f.  ; 
FichU^  (dm. 

Nauiii)ihiirir'i4.  Itri. 

Neocwitv.  mr-4-haiiical,  with  Loucippus, 
M;  with    riato,    i;iO;   lot:iciU.   with, 
Arifltotltj.  |.'V4  ;  iiAtunil,   with  StoivJi,  , 
IHl  ;  dtrriit'il  by    K|>iriintti,    Wi  ;  two  i 
kiitiU,  I^t'ibiiiz,  3W;  i>pinoza*8.  410; 
nib}r<>tive,  Tet«iis,  4'WI ;  of  eril,  Leib- 
niz, iVi  ;  In^trnl,  ith^nttfitHl  with  real- 1 
ity,  tVl7  ;  "if  II  prinrt  Konii%,  630  fl.  ;  | 
fi'fling  of,    atUu'liinf:  In  rxiK'rienr'-, 
Fickle,   670;    tek-olnfncnl,   of    Ideal- 
Istii,  600 ;  see  also  .NL-itcriali^ui,  Mn-h- 
anism. 

N**BUtiv(<  thvoIoKy,  with  I'hilo.  Ai>ol<>- 
j^iata,  and  Neivl*lat»nif4it,  '£X;  f.,  itMt 
{iS»)\  wiUi  ScoruH  Krix<nn, 'iW ;  of 
Eckhart.  :i36 ;  of  llnino.  ;{»»* ;  of  Spi- 
noxa,  408;  cf.  AgnoKticiiitn. 

Nekkam.  Ale»..  344. 

Ne>t-KAitiiAiti-4tit,  (trtH,  042  f. 

Nco-Piaionirtiii,  dependent  on  earlier 
Greek  cnncfptlnnff,  ia3,  167;  pcr- 
winnlity  and  writlniitA.  216,  2IN;  phit- 
oaophioal  iiiU>rpn>taiiiin  of  mytlm, 
S--''J  ;  lui  spirit  and  matter,  S3d  fl. : 
d'ictrine  of  Ideas.  117  note  A;  %\A 
nou-  2  ;  on  nature  ol  Go*! ,  237  (f . ,  tolt 
{iiX»)\  on  hhttory.  S.Vi ;  in  .Middlo 
Afies,  2»U*  ff. ;  iuiIiifiK-eoii  Aui?ii»iiiiP, 
S79  f  .  2W  ;  on  .lohn  Si-.-tiw.  l'H»  (T.  ; 
on  BenianI  of  Chart  res,  2tM ;  on 
William    of    Cbampeaux,    2t>6;    on 


I      Hatebranche.  417  ;  on  SchelUng,  610  ; 

j      soe  jilso  I'littintw,  I'riKihus 

I  Neii-l'liiiiini.st}*,  Kll^lttih,  of  Caiubridptf, 

ilS'J,  43.'.,  449  f.,  40V  Qute,  M2,  f.,  01*4 
I      (48^). 
Neo-1'ytbaKorcaiu,    117    note   8,    123, 

213,   216,   220  f.,   2.%  f.,   233,  23T, 

flftli   (238). 
NVwmaii,  ^W. 
Ncwt.»i.  378,  a«0.  aoi  (380).  402,  421, 

470,  4l»0. 
Nicolrti,  445.  483,  607.  521. 
Nicolas  d'Oresiue.  345. 
NiL-otaus  d'Autricuria,  344. 
Nicolaits  Cii&anuii.  312,  315,  336  f.,  3S7, 

.143,  346  f.,  30H  f.,  371,  4t»2,  405,400, 

4H».  422.  648,61(2. 
Nicole,  ;tMl. 
NiroutAchus.  213.  210. 
Ni«liak;lie.  03:1,  07*MWO. 
Nifii.  .V»6,  3611. 
NlftidiiM  KiKUlUM,  216. 
Nineieeiiih     century,    pblloaopby    of, 

023  ff. 
NiiciliiiH.  366.  300,  370. 
Niiri)tnali>4ni,   'i,~1;    ilA  origin,   200;   of 

ItoHCelllniiK,   2110   f.  :    ri^vivcd.    312, 

342  ;  fav<  iitrs  Ktiidy  of  nmuml  M'ience^ 

343  f.,  370;  itiHuciice  on  Ih-tteartea, 
Liicku,  ami  llobhtw.  40;t  f. :  on  l^ocke, 
461  f..  44H* ;  on  Berkeley.  462,  44IIt ;  of 
Fetierbach,  041;  ae«  alMo  Tcruiin- 
inm. 

Nnnns,  03,  01*.  181,  27U,  080. 

Norrift,  471. 

Nouuiena,  KauL's  theory  of,  647  f. 

nv%,  of  Auaxaitonw,  42.  084  r42)  54, 
03;  aM  part  of  aoiil  with  riato.  121 ; 
with  Aristotle,  I6»;  with  Tbeo- 
phrasUM,  178  f.  ;  lioiinua,  246 ;  Au> 
IftiKtltit!,  270,  lioti-  3  ;  nee  HeaMim. 

Novalift,  Kr.  v.  lUnlenU-rg,  671,  .*»W*. 

Nuuibers.  with  rvthaRoreana,  46,  47  ; 
with  Flatn.  122.  121>,  131  ;  in  Alox< 
andrtaniHin,  242  ff.  ;  In  the  Kenahi- 
Mnre,  372.  .387. 

NuineniUK.  213,  210,  220,  223.  232. 

Object,   of  kno«li>«lg(>,    Kant,   637  ff., 

674.  670 ;  indiffvrvttce  of  Mtbjfeut  and 

objwt,  01 W. 
Ob)%>i-tlliL-atiMn,  AMI. 
ObjtsjtJve,  with  Ih-iii'tnea,  —  wibjectlve 

in  und4-ni  venw.  31U;  objfcthe spirit, 

with  llicel,  0)3;  cf.  i»r. 
(>(N*aBi,  ««»•  William  of  Oroam. 
Orcaaionali-m,  4H1  ff..  474  nolo  3. 
Olio  (Odnnliut]  of  rattiliray,  2tf6. 
(Mnumao«.  210.  (W(  ( IO:t). 

okfi),  '.;).  :m>,  0ii8,  0.'t0. 

Old'Hd-Tl.  iW2. 

line  (f#).  of  Xennpbanm,  34  f .  ;  with 
rannenlOea,  38;   wltJ)  Nf>o-rytliaf[o- 
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reans,  237  f.;  with  rinto,  122 ;  with 
Proclna,  251. 
Ontologic&l  argument  of  Anselm,  2D3  f. ; 
rtsialed  by  Descnnos,  31k?. 

OnU)lnKU)in,  (Mil,  tldl  ti. 

Ontology,  of  tilt)  Stoics,  l!M)  j  pofieibillty 

of  dcniwl,  S4W  ff. ;  cf.  MetaphysieB. 
0piut«8,  25S. 
Opinion,  oppoaetl  to  knowledge,  &8,  1)5. 

105-117;  to  Heiise  jM-rceptloua,  204; 

relativity  of.  201. 
nptlmUm,    reliiilomi,    2ft2  ;     of   Bruno. 

sad  ;  of  Sbaftfflbury.  481) ;  of  Leibniz, 

492;   Volrnire  on,  4!>:l ;  of  Ronswaii, 

5'iH  ;  of  utlUlariaiiiHiii  »nil  pnHltivbtin, 

070  ff. 
Optiiiiiftiii  Riid   peiHlmtsTn,  aa  mondH, 

676;   united,   ilartmanu,  G7S;    aee 

I'ettBimlstD. 
Oratory  (Fiitlitra  of),  410. 
Order.  Heraclitus,  :J(J,  4i» ;  an  norm,  5^  ; 

Anaxa^iniM,  42,  Til ;  inoml,  Kant,  -tiiti, 

5tUl ;  at»  God,  with  Ficlile,  6D6, 

Ordo  reruHt  =  ordtt  ide.arum,  with  Spi- 

niiZA,  -'tlHl,  419  f. 
Orgajiisni,  n»  prinriplp  witli  Aristntlc, 

141;     Huffmr*  tbenry   of,    480;     as 

"miracle,"    Kant,    4^0,    an.') ;    wltli 

SitlielUng,  xMt ;  as  aualopie  of  aociety, 

Ooo. 
Orgiinon,  of  ArUtotli?,  1D4,  l.*12  ff. ;  the 

new,  of  Bacon.  ;18D.  SM  IT. 
Oripiii.   ilH    pliilosopbv,    ti'i  ni»tp,   (183 

(2.'i);  iuHin-iirr.  on  Grciekn,  y?,  211, 

213  ff.  ;  on  Middle  Agi-s,  :iin,  .310  fl. 
Origcu,  the  t'lirtstiau,  -JM.  2H1  fT.,  22*i, 

2:W,  2«5,  253f.,2in.  iW. 
Orig«'ii.  llie  Xeo-I*latoniBl,  218. 
OsiiiridiT,  .■WO,  W5. 
Oswald,  442. 
qCjU,    With    IMato,     100  ff.,     120-123; 

Ari«r^)dt',    l.HIi    ff. ;     Plotimu,    245; 

(►rijTcri,  2r>4. 
"Over-man,"  0711  f. 

Pain,  SchnjienlintioT's  liew  of,  020 ;  sec 
kIko  I'leaHiin^ 

Paley.  J41.  5i:J,  514  f.,  064  t. 

Parmains,  101  f.,  IIKI. 

I'aUfnllii'iHin,  nf  Ivraiuw,  010. 

P}Ln-|)Hycl)ii«ni,  Mi). 

I'anilielsiD,  suKyesiions  for  in  Eiratl- 
cisni,  ;U  f.,  ;I7 ;  Stmlo's.  171);  of 
Stoics,  tfil>;  in  rnnjinictimi  witli  the- 
iMm,  2:^;  tu^i^a]  of  Healisin,  2i)5  ;  of 
Avi-rruisin,  .')I3,  '.m  fl. ;  of  Amal- 
rlL-aiiH.  .'13ft ;  tt'iidenry  of  KpnninMince., 
3fi8.  R07  ff.  ;  of  C'arti.'«Iani«in,  40.>  ff. ; 
and  esp.  Spinozisin,  408  f.,  410; 
SchelliUK's.  "'OH  ;  FeuerbarliV-*,  rl40  f.  ; 
alleged,  uf  lltgtiiuuisui,  HiW  f,,  001 
note. 


Psntoetms,  867.  ^m,  370  f..  S7S  f.J 

Parallolism,  with  Splnnm,  4W;  uu 
rialifltio    inti^rpn-utlon    of,    4&3 
psyeho.phyitlcQ],  044-04(1  -,    aee 
Soul. 

Parftlo[^tU8  of  Pure  Kea«un,  619. 

Parlcer,  401. 

I'arnienides,  28  &.,  37  fl.,  40,  61.  68  If.. 
!10,  118,  120  f. 

jrapooela,  120. 

Part if'ipati'tm,  of  thinp;  in  the  Ideas  with  | 
Plato,  1:^(1;  of  tinito  mtuila  In  tiotl^] 
Malebrnm-he.  407. 

Partitndar,  sw  I'ntversiil. 

i'a«i-ai,  m\,  -.iUh,  ttpa  (;«ii). 

PasHlonn,  ancient  concepilon  nf,  16(;J 
Stoioft  nn.  KIH ;  I)i«earifKaiid  Spinotl, 
412-414;     l)oblH«,    41.1;     Niutxaclir, 
077  ;  cf.  Emotions. 

ratri.siics,  214. 

Palrizzi,  ;!&4.  iV.\U. 

PedHi;o^y,  uf  Humanism,  SflO ;  of  Ba-] 
coulaiL  doctrine,  with  LViraeniuii  n^ii 
llattlch,  3H5;  Houita«nu'it.  o'M ,  iif  I 
Bsaocialional  pwvcholofty.  with  Hrr-  J 
bart  and  Uent^kc,  008  ('>80):  w^  iU«o| 
Rihication. 

Perception,  contrasted  with  reflertlvB  I 
liionght  by  eowmologlat^,  f*  ff, ;  Pro-  ' 
l&xofait'K  thrtiry  of.  01  ff.  ;  Ih-m'H-ri- 
tiu,  106,  li:t  fl. ;  KpicumiD  tlieor),  j 
202;  Stoics*,  202;  only  of  otir  own 
Btat<Y,  hcc.  lo  ('ampanc-lla,  .tTO ;  wiili  J 
Leibni/,  -Hii  f .  ;  purt*,  with  Kaiit^j 
&10  ff.  ;  implitvi  a  f!>'ntheNiA.  Uti';^ 
feeling  of  roalitv  <>F  flt^oBmnu,  .locobt,  ( 
fui  :  inielh*i-iu)il,  ?)K1.  r.lig. 

Pen-grinim  I'rotritJt,  210. 

Perit>at4-(i<-  S<)iool.   IO:t,  150,  161.  1(Mj 
178, 180,  •J20,  411 ;  Bcc  oUo  Ar 
liani.tm. 

PrrwJ/rtJf  fioni,  .332,  416  nota  2. 

I'ursin*.  2|l(. 

I'l-rsnTiiility,  oiiiphEisiHixi  In  Helleniittiol 
tliniHiln,  223  ;  foiiml  in  uplrlt,  232  jf 
Cbri^iiait  vifw  i>f.  2rii  ;  i<iiipiiHKlM>di] 
by  rtirirtilan  thinkrnt  iv*  a^itiiint  Ant-] 
hian  pan-psycbiBin,  .'HO;  wurih  of,! 
Kant.  !'t^i ;  conception  of  In  llrgt>tlattl 
S«hn4>],  040. 

IVssimirtm,  amonft  the  Cyronnica,  BTj 
ami>n};  Stoics,  100  ;  in  ChriDlian 
irhio,  2.V2  ;  SvviftN,  ol.'t ;  Koiiiw^MlX^ 
62.');    ScliopiMihuntT's.  «2*1    fl..   67:1; 
opjtoM'd    by   Dtllirinji,  071  ;   Gormanl 
of  ninpieentli  ceniury,  07.1 ;    n.-Uin-| 
Ben'B.  M70. 

Peter  f»nibnnl,  275. 

Per4!r  of  Poitiers,  276. 

pHtnw  AiireoUis,  3IS. 

Petni»  ili^piunia,  315,  S42. 

I*lii»<li»,  72. 

Phaedrus,  lt)2. 


Indev. 
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Plialeu,  74. 

Fliruniiivim  And  phonntnonnt.  objects 
ui  NfiiAatluii  or  in-rcriiiiuii  a»,  Ui  t., 
lOit,  110;  ttpiice  Aiii]  time  m,  421  f., 
41:111.  *>4o  (.,  iiHit,  h»»  ;  '>  iniiirnwlnns,'' 
4ri;l,  472  tt.,  If&7  ;  iipiXMefl  to  true 
reality  as  i|UttUta(ivt>  to  qiuuiiluitvc, 
1 10  f. ;  <t88f.;  iis(-liHii)r!ii)>tanU  |Hirticu- 
lar  ti>  clianp-Wtv  Mid  iiiii  venwl,  120  ft. ; 
M  HpAtlal  to  the  splrituiil  <ir<lyiiaiuk\ 
431  Kiitl  [iiitu  S  ;  ns  i*i*iitiuoua  to  llilfl- 
liKiMo.  110  f^  ViO  0.,  421  mite  8,  4ft:). 
4H0  ;  as  =:  a  prOiri  Btid  necpRSury. 
64»  ff.,  opposed  to  things-iu-theni* 
wlvi-ii,  o41  r.,  MO  ft.  ;aiiil  in  ttie  rt-alrii 
of  fatili  :iti<l  fn.'<-«l(iiri,  i'l.VI  f. ;  rf.  kI>4i 
TliltiK-in-iiA«-]f,  SupcnH'iiflUou**.  Kit- 
tionalUm,  Kiiowludt'e. 

WiL-ncyOe*,  24.  34. 

Hiitip,  or  I'hilippiu.  of  r>|iufl,  10.%  12.1. 

I'hilo  ••(  l^iKsiM,  10:l,  101  f. 

I'lulnof  Alexamlrin.  2)4.  210,  320  ff., 
W7,  *i:n,  a:i7.  -^40  9.,  2lHt,  319,  087 
(217),  a»H  (224). 

I'hilo.|finiw,  102,  1V»H.  342. 

l'biloltiiB.211. -11.  4.\  t)U  f..  (Kt,  120.215. 

11ii|(Mi>p|iy,  vitrlous  coucepUonii  of, 
1  n.;  rvlutiou  Ui  otbur  scieiuea,  5, 
IU7,  ft90,  u>  civiliMtkin,  0.  13  ;  exter- 
nal position.  7 ;  fllmra  of  diflemit 
pvoplps  In,  H;  division  of.  18  ff.; 
ii[>un-44i  (if,  among  tliv  (irvekit,  2:t  (I., 
*27  ff.;  alliiHlcoNinolo^cat,  27  f.;  Uit-u 
anthnipojitf^ral  and  practical.  V8  fl. ; 
ArhttoiicN  division  of.  153;  w-pn- 
ntliiK  of  K)MH-iAl  Acicntvt  fn>m.  150  ; 
Ofl  witulittii  fur  life,  167  ff.;  ftiiit^l  uilli 
reltjiiiXi.  210  (f.;  n-inlion  to  Cliriit- 
lUiiiiy,  224  ft,;  to  tlirolo^  witii 
8oluitanli<«,  !t2l  ;  Mpflffillon  from 
1lieCllO|t>'.  :i04.  :J76.  .IMI ;  hintli>ii  nf 
nuMltm  in  n'ligion,  xnt  (I.;  umttT 
coDtrol  of  natural  KcU-nco.  ^78  ff.; 
M  wi«rld-wli4iU»m  In  Enli^'litcnmpnt. 
437  ff. ;  as  iMycliolo^y,  447  0.;  tu 
crlltdjun,  ^H  tt.:  tnfliienoo  on  llt«m- 
tufv,  in(kTiuiui>,riOi(r):it>);  Flchlc'a 
(K'nct-ptioii  of,  ttlM;  lln^-ra  oonnip- 
lion  of,  0)1,  (till;  of  tliia  reniury, 
02:t  (T.;  AM  acifuct?  of  vnliifa,  080  f. 

riiiti«>>]>hy,  liisUTV  of.  dntlm-d,  f*; 
Hf^f;vVti  vivw  of.' 10  f..  12  f..  ON. 
OUI  ;  Flscbcr's  vk-w  of.  13  ;  tbn-v  in>:- 
tors  In,  11-14  ;  taMtcH  of,  li>;  Kotin--<-« 
for,  II)  ff  ;  itN  Kiiiriillcaiicr,  OHl  ;  and 
see  aim  I'a^li  of  lltt>  (wrioila  ami 
writers  tnatt-d ;  division  uf,  21  f.; 
addltkinol  liu-ntture  uf.  OBS. 

riiiloAtrAiiM.  216. 

PlirenolojQT,  617. 

«i)«it,  as  title  of  early  phlloeophtc  ttHt- 
ingis  20  f.;  as  naiiiri'.  .\cnopliani>tt, 
94 ;  a*  origin^  or  primal  aubdlancc. 


47  ff. ;  opposed  to  M»u,  74  ff„  48fi ; 
harmonized  witli  Muof  with  Siolca, 
172,  200  ;    [Motiiiu.4,  240. 

Pliuruutittt,  KCe  runiiilnA. 

I'liyniro-thi'niojrj',  wiili  tSiolca.  l»i>- 
1U7  ;  Knliiilitt-nmcnt,  481*  ff. ;  prill- 
clziptl  Ity  lIuMU',  4'.t4  f.;  Kani^it  ^a^'y. 
41)0 :  liiH  LauT  LTiticLaiu  on,  AriO ;  see 
Teleology. 

Pico,  ;i64,  372  f. 

Pierre  d'Aiilv.  Slo,  33S,  34fi. 

Pielisu),  440,  487,  &8.X 

Pinel.  027. 

Piltaciu.  24. 

Pitv,  Ht^t*  Syniiwilliv. 

riiilnvr,  44.'i,  tlw:t  (44f>). 

rinio,  na  authority  for  Socrates,  71,  77, 
117 ;  as  aysteniatiaer,  Wt ;  general 
character  of  pliiloA..  101 ;  life  and 
wriliii^i),  lOSf  .084  (102),  066(10:)); 
(inmndH  nivtnpliyiiica  anew,  Htfr-lOO; 
ideas,  110  ff.;  doctrine  of  rt-colU-c- 
tlon,  118,  eHo  (llt>);  of  sold,  (1^6 
(123);  logic  and  diolfclic-,  IIU  f.; 
Idea  of  Uooil,  122  ;  lii«  psycholofgr. 
123  f.;  etldm.  12&;  politico,  120  f.; 
on  ednoatlon,  127;  teleology,  128; 
doctrine  of  vpace,  120,  087  (238); 
iniporLuii-e  of  matheuuitiai  for,  ISO; 
phiioH.  of  Nature,  121*  f.;  relation  to 
Arl>.totlc,  1;I3.  13!t  ff.;  tm  fn-edom, 
101  ;  inOm'noe  of  hia  duitiiKni,  211  • 
reKHrdi'd  a^  Kinrting-pnint  for  naturnl 
Bcienrp,  3tC{ ;  infttienoe  on  Mon-'a 
Vlopin,  428  f . ;  on  liacon's  New  At- 
lantis, 4:;0  ;  on  C'diitbridpe  PlatonivtH 
(sea  Nco-PlaliiniHta,  Kn^liiili];  on 
.Malelimm-lie.  tun  mU*. ;  on  Mill.  007; 
on  Mtrhciliiii;  ihr<iui:h  Ni-'wplKtoiiltcin, 
010  ;  cf.  also  184,  220,  242,  26fi, 
420,  iVIO. 

PtaliinlHin,  as  a  rliarnctrriirtio  of  Alrx- 
andrinn  pidloiwiplty.  212;  sc«  nUo 
Academy  and  iNiivl'laUinlimi. 

IMny-impulM',  llOI. 

I'leoMurv  and  Pain,  rcferrml  to  differ* 
mces  in  motion.  00  ;  oa  cllitf-ai  erile- 
rlan.  1f^>.  170;  nieounn  inriii  <if,  in 
milita,rlaMiiun.  613.  000  f  ,  and  p<-nl- 
udatri.  072;  tcittticlic  oa  function  of  the 
fa<:uity  nf  apiirovnl  or  jud^rnent  wlili 
Kant,  600,  Mt ;  are  abio  Kiidwrno- 
ni«tn.  Ilfiktnisni,  ruUuiriaiiiaui. 

PkhMUA.  of  (imxlka.  U3U. 

i'lrtlio.  3;V4.  3.'>8. 

Plotiniu*,  214  f..  218,  238,  S34  ff.,  237  f., 
244  n..  20(».  3.%,  307,  610,  OBS  (318). 

I'loucifuet.  -114. 

I'lunkltty.  <if  Bubstoncca,  30  ;  wltb  IJer- 
Urt,  684,  cf,;  423  f^  ilpnied  by  the 
Kleatios.  37  f..  41 :  of  ciM-xlsting 
worlds.  In  Aloiatam,  64  ;  with  Urano, 

aeo. 
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Plutarcli  of  Chrer.,  175,  313.  210,  221. 

2.t!  f.,  22fi.  230. 
Plutartli  of  Atlifi'im.  316,  234. 
I'nciiinu.  Sioio  ikictriDe  of,  180  f. 
I'airtt,  3S1,  995. 
PdleiiKi.  Ui:i. 

I'cililii-Jil  fiionoiny,  511  f.,  622  1.,  OOU. 
I'liHllctt,  iwB  Slate. 
I'nlus,  Tft. 
Polybius,  170. 
Fiimx»iiiHtiuH    (or    Poinpotuuai),    365, 

369. 
Pope.  447,  50«. 
Pc.rphvry,  ai,  21t,  218,  2G0  1.,  288,  088 

(2IH). 
PurUi,  ;J.>5. 

I'oHi.ioniiiB.  Iftl  f..  2.'».  fl«7  n«9). 
Pohliivf  pliiIo«<^iphy,  of  i>cbelling,  Olfi ; 

ecL-  Pusitivisiii. 
PoaitivUm,  iif   Epicureans,  20ji ;  iiiflu- 

enlial  in  Ki-iiaiwiiiucc.  Kttl  ;  of  Iliuiif, 

477  ;  of   niiyk*  ami   llit-   tdffli'yijslJi, 

477  ff. ;  of  Comtf,  <i5U-653 ;  cf.  tf28, 

«sa.  07 1  f. 
Pottsitnlity,   witli  ArUimie,  Un  ;   with 

[.I'ibniz,  12ri  ;  HH  category,  with  Kmit, 

54:1 ;  3«  etonml  triitli.  with  Wtlsse, 

il\<i;  <'t.  I'otc-iilial,  Actual.  Ni-eetaity, 
PtiKtutatLM,  of  yiupirital  tboujjhi,  645; 

iii'>r:il,  i}f>i  i.\  cf.  61H1. 
PotcnoiL'it,  Scht'llinj:,  <I01>. 
PoU'iilial.  1411,  144.  U(t. 
Power,  wtlh  AriiiUjUe,  HO  ;  L'wke,  404, 

4rt7  ;    will  Jnr,  with  NiHl7J*chp,  078; 

M-e   nl-io    I'oH-'iilial,    Force ;   mental, 

■»'€  Faculty. 
Pra^inatir  fa«jtor,  In  history  of  phlloeo- 

piiv.  n-i;-;,  *i83  U'-^J- 

Priini.l,  (i.'il. 

l'rf;de.iiUiatIim,  with  AufTWiinc,  284  f. ; 

iiiftliiiAliicd  by  Tliniikofi,  mid  rcjecuu] 

by  Sci.hiM,  HM. 
da  I'rel,  OaS. 
Prtivost,  627. 
Pri.:*!,  4m,  50;l. 
Pri.-t*th-y,  440,  4r.&.  480.  513. 
J'tinripiuin  in<tici<tHatw»u,  337,  341, 

68y. 
Priiiiiipl*  of  Coutnidictioii,  Zejin,  01 ; 

Protai^oraa,  m  ;  Ariirt*)ll«,  138  ;  Lcilj- 

niz.  -.m  ;  Hvrbart,  5k3  f. 
Principle  of  [""lenlity,  Si^phisla.  8(1  i. 
Principle  of  Siilticient.  Ki!)U4<iii,  ;tl(i>. 
PrlncipU'H,  pan>,  of  the  Un<WntULmling, 

&4I  f..  646  f. 
Principles,  rcf^lnllvo,  MO. 
I'robubiliain,  with  Curm-adcB,  207  ;  flii- 

inauiat*,    ^iW ;    pnulical,    of    Ihiuic, 

477,  41t4. 
Prochm,  215,  218,  220,  222,  326,  228, 

2:i8,  250  f. 
PrtHlicu^,  nt),  71,  7:1,  70,  88,  Wl. 
Prutagunts,  life,  70;  elliicul  and   reli- 


gious viewR,  74.  70  ;  perceptlcm  the- J 
ory,  M,  V)l  f. ;  influence  uf  iliL<ionl)e-| 
indcritits  and  PI»lo,  11(4  T,  117 ;{ 
rflalivisni,  W,  105,  117  ;  cf.  00  nolo  1 
1,  00,  88. 

Protcxun t  philosophy ,  304  t ,  420, 4S3  L 

l^tlos,  me  Michaid. 

i'l'x^i  ^^  Soul. 

I'sychiJ-phyaics,  645. 

PsycholoKy,  at  first  materialistic,  85; 
mlvnnriKi  liy  the  SopluKtu,  09  ;  nf  tJ»  1 
CyrciiaicH.  80  ;  of  Prntaporas,  01  fl ;  | 
ot   1>ciuocriiu8,    1l;t-115;    of   I'lans . 
123  f.  ;  of  Aristolle.  140  f. ;  nl  Suui-i^ 
lOW.  187  f.,  2fVi-204  ;  of  Kpicurauis 
202;  of  PliUiircli,  Origin,  elc.  2:S2; 
of  NvoPhUnni^m,  2-14  ;  of  Aiitiusiine, 
280-283;  stndicd  in  the  XlfrldU' AgM, 
80:i    ff. ;    aasocinlitinitl,     foiindi'il  by 
JiOin  'if  Salisliurv,  .■J07  ;  ttictApbTKlral  | 
]»HycIi.  i>f  Th(inin«.  Pcf>tug,  and  Oc- 
cam,  321     1.;    empirical    p^-cb.   at 
Inter    Si'hnlastlc*,    344    (. ;    nicdifta- 
ical.  <hf  Ijcscartcs  ami  Sptuoxa,  4  IS. 
414;  »iiu«>ciatinnal,  ot   lIoblHit,  ilZ\ 
^'mjiiriwil,   made  iitithority  for  c;a«-  1 
tcniolugj-.  417  fl  ;  o(  L.^cke,  450  t. 
407  f.  ;    of   Berkeley,    452,  4tW ;   of  ^ 
Hiiint*,  45;l,  472  ff.  ;  inatHrialislic,  nf 
llfRuarli-H'  diftciplfs.  454  ;  iif  llartlej', 
455;  of  lYicStley,  455  ;  i.f  Ij»nit>nri»', 
4-')5f.  ;  scnBiialiMticaiid  :iAM<>i-i:ilt>>aAl, 
of    CoiKlillac   and    Ideotopstit.    ii/i- 
450 ;    AH    pliiloK4iphy    with    ScotiUb  1 
S(diool,  450  f. ;  rational  and  euiplri- 1 
cal,    of    WulfT,    400;    l^iiilten,  4Cdii 
l^ibniz,    -1(12-404;    new    divwiinn   id  1 
fatnillii'rt.  512;  rational,  criticlZ4-d  by 
Kuril,  54ii ;  "fat'idiy"  thcoiy,  crill- j 
cizcd  by  Schulzo  and  Ih-rbart,  57* ; 
Herhan'R,  .WIl  f.  ;  a»  n  central  wub- 
jfK^r.  ill  tliiK  c-i-iilury.  020,  (i28  f..  0;M  ; 
of  ldc'i|(t;;irtl«  of  tllia  century,  tJilo  f.  ;| 
"  withom  aR'iul,"043  ;  aricta) nr  Cvm- 1 
paiidivf,  031,  040;    lit.  of,  20,  446,1 
ma  (.445).  (t2M  f.  ;  rW2. 

Puffendorf.  382.  :tli7.  4:J2. 

Pui-poBC,  Rce  TtU'ultrKy. 

I*urpoNivcn<--HN,  Hiibjfciive  and  obimlrfl^ 
=  tCHlhetic  and  tdeoloidcal,  659  S.  : 
as  beuHstic  principle,  M^'t  f. 

Pyrrho,  l(K>.  M3,  105  ff..  200. 

I*ytba«or,i«.  24,  :ii>  f.,  216,  372. 

l^tha{;or*an8,  20  If..  45  ff..  50  f..  60  f., 
72.  100  f.,  12(1,   131.  147.  212  f..  08ll 
(40,  02),   088  (2;«)  ;    ace  also  NfO-j 
Pvlhatiiinaiis. 

Pyiliag-reaiiisni,  216,  402,  087  <180). 

Qtinlitios,  primary  vs,  APcondary,  IIT;! 
nil  nnalitntlve  rfdiiccil  to  quaDtUa-'l 
UvL- liy  Ili'tnocritiu^  111  ;  tliU uppawd J 
by  Aristotle,  148  ;  occult  displaced. 


Jvdex. 
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S72.  402 ;  inlelleciuamy  of,  4(»3  ;  pri- 
mary anil  Bf^onddiy,  wHb  DcscnrU's 
an<l  Ixcku,  4iM,  4417  f. ;  diMinctlmi 
dciilLKl  by    B<Tkt-Ii-y,   400  ;  ahaoluUi, 

Qiuuiiiticaiiiiu  of  tbe  [>nHlirate,  039. 

QiUDiiiAtivf.  the  only  (lftL'niiiii:ttinns 
Tetxi^iUiifl  by  1)(■lIl■>tirUlU^,  111;  tliiK 
■hlft«(l  to  cdHitilc  [inici-ftHeH  kiuI  rv- 
asserted  by  (ialilen,  ^H ;  and  by 
HoblieA  atid  l)e»carttis.  3H0.  Sffi,  4(M  ; 
(>|i}x)M*il  bv  Scbcliiag  and  tioethti, 
Wa  i. ;  in  (•Uiics,  613,  OM,  OW  t 

Qttcaliay,  443. 

KuInuiiim  Maunis  27^ 

RAllMln<)tM  Lltlllllt,  MHi  Lulliut. 

I(aiiiuit<)tiff  •>(  SabuDdp,  316,  3ttS. 

Kaiiius,  -f^d.  3>i\. 

Kaiiuiiiilisui.  of  PytliAgonraitfl,  4ri  f. ; 
of  CoMiniilcigiMbi.  iXI ;  of  IMiilo  and 
IVlilocrillW,  I0.'j.  108,  110;  of  till' 
Stoics.  ar»7  fl. ;  of  Abelanl,  3mt ;  of 
Deseailpti.  3tfI)-3(>3  ;  of  Spiimza,  '.Wt. 
4iai. ;  of  Lockl-.  m\  (46i)  ;  of  Wolff. 
48S  ;  theoliiRicHl,  nf  S<K:iniaii«,  487  ; 
of  Clarice,  in  Kihicx,  MM  ;  of  Bavie, 
UMf. ;  of  Kanl,(>IU. 

RaUich,  886  note  4. 

RaTainun,  <I37,  OM. 

Kcnllsm,  mediu'val,  271  f. ;  of  .lohn 
SooliiM.  'i^> ;  tcuils  to  pRiitbrimn.  'ilt-i ; 
QK^litieiJ.  21i7  ;  criticizt^  by  AtH'lahl, 
JEW;  nf  SvnttiK.  341  ;  {wmUtH  in  Dtw- 
outM,  406;  in  Spinura.  4tiH.  410. 

Realiiv,  gnule«  of.  lOl,  230  t..  IM'I  fL 

RenU,  ol  llerbiirt,  .'»81  f. 

R«ilsun,  HM  iiiotivt<-iii4LtiT  witb  Anax- 
apmui.  41  f. :  tu-tive  and  ptuutiw  with 
Arlstntli-,  Xt'AX;  Sioic  duotrinu  of, 
17 1  f..  K.'),  IWt.  1»7  f.,  2-.!a;  oppOMd 
In  n'Vftaii'in  by  Tailaii,  TtirtullUn. 
and  ottK-nt.  "i^i  f. ;  Phi1u'»  do^rine, 
241  f.  ;  and  faiiii  witb  Abutard,  3(K) 
I.  ;  witb  AlU-rt  and  'riioiiiaH.  'Al\  I.  ; 
witli  S(i)tu8  and  orraiu,  :J22  f. ;  lur- 
tiv'v  and  pnitalTe  willi  A  verixxis,  .1<'t(' ; 
(iud  ojf.  with  Mali'brancbt:,  107 ; 
Kaiit'a  criUcism  nf,  638  ff. ;  in  nar- 
row mxiae  aa  a  faculty,  64!>;  ivnu-li- 
cal,  of  Kant,  {m'>1  ff. ;  as  iinniedlnio 
fn'llnK  of  reality  of  HU]>cnsi-nMi<>U]i, 
•t»ri)bi,  rt74 ;  rtyxU-ni  of.  am  MCihjorl  c«f 
phil'W.,  681;  icfn<^nd  clian»cU;r  o(, 
IM)  f.  ;  Ficbtr'H  vurtniyal  uf.  603- 
6W,  *I0.>  f.  ;  objiTtivc  iiyftU'iit  of, 
Schelliitp,  (ili7-.'vl«»,  ((IH  f.  ;  imthptjr, 
007  t  ;  StbilU-r'M  »iUi«tic,  *1'W  f.  . 
(leirel'd  gyfiu-ui  of,  OII-rtl.&;  opposMl 
to  will.  04H,  tI77  ;  contnuilcd  witb  lila- 
torfi'id  tnulition.  (I4tt  f.  ;  univerKil. 
041) ;  rf.  »at'«.  and  Ui-r<>lal.ion. 

Rcciprouhy,  &43,  &40;  cf.  414  f..417.484. 


Recollection,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  UB  f. 

KiV-.  0<W,  078. 

Itffli'CLlim,  aa  sotiroe  of  Ideas  with 
Locke,  4SI  ;  aa  ideallNtlR  inplhod 
with  Fiolite,  A8I  ;  emotions  of,  dul>, 
014. 

Kelil.  442.  4')li,  4H2,  NiT. 

KiiniiiruK,  446.  4K<».  Am  f. 

Kcinbold,  570,  A76fl..  (ttXl  (,^70). 

Kelaiiviiy  of  knuwli-djie,  ^n<l)^;orean, 
B2  f. ;  of  Arialippux,  (IH  r. ;  with  Scep- 
tics. 200 ff.;  with  romte,  nW;  wjib 
^icniH'r,  067  ;  irlativistn  fatal  to  phl- 
los.,  080;  see  also  Knowledge  and 
KpisK-'mnlnuy. 

KtfliKioii,  relaiiim  to  pliiloti.,  in  early 
tliouylit.  27,  083  (24).  080  (123); 
aninnK  Cyrenaicc,  Ml ;  in  llillenbttie 
tbotif;lit.  i''>8,  21U(r. ;  KpiruniMNtUi- 
tudi.*  Uiwanl,  IKU  ;  Ktoirs*,  1Kt> ; 
attitiiile  of  GaliK-o,  Bui-on.  Uobbes, 
liwK'iirtcff,  I.i'ibniz,  400 ;  nalural, 
IliTlMTt  of  Clit-rbury,  i'Mi ;  Lfn'ki*  on 
tolcnition  in,  447  ;  nalural  rcUuion  in 
el^liteviith  Century  {m-v  lifixin):  as 
potftulate  for  niornlity,  4VK1 ;  history 
of,  by  Ilunif,  41'7  ;  aA  e«iucntioD  nf 
human  race,  I.,eKslii^,  41i«'  f. ;  Kant's 
pbllo«.  of,  bt'iii  t. ;  b^iiteil  on  ftt'liii^ 
of  abiiolut«  dei-cndfiice,  S«bleii;r- 
maeher,  .SK2;  IIcrlKirt'uphlloR.  of.-'W.^ 
an  ]'fr)i(fUHHif,  Hi-pi-l.  (SLS  ;  as  tuntif 
inSobvltiit^'upltiloH.,  010;  HKoryanon 
for  philiM.,  OIS»;  Kenerbarh'a  expliv- 
nation  of.  041 ;  of  hantanity.  Comte, 
tUit,  052f. ;  see  Kovclation,  Clirla> 
tJanlty. 

IteniiifiUH,  273. 

Itcnaimani'f,    fonvliadowjnf;    of.    302, 

:t07  :  pbllofi.  of.  MM  ff. ;  itfl  innovate 

ing  impul)^.  X'>2  ff.,  3H7,  420. 
Renuuvii'r,  02^,  KMt. 
Kepn-fteiitation,   lu    Leibniz's   sriitem, 

422  ff. 
RcKpt^iiHibiHty,   173,   H>3-1(>4;   pre^np- 

IMtt«-N  rtiiiiiii|JFi-ncy  of  tbe  will,  330  f. ; 

cf.  rn-t-doin. 
Ilvucblin,  yo7,  372  f. 
Ucvdalion,    a*    tradition    or    f>r«t««y, 

31V  fl.  ;  in  relation  t«>  bitftory,  22ij. 

250  ff. ;  in  relation  to  reoAon.  210  fl. ; 

as  eqtilvalpnt  to  reafun,  223  f.,  4»7; 

aa  op|M«t*d  u>  rraiinn,  224  f..  322  f., 

•'ftW  I.,  4!^  ;  irt  bamumv  with  rraaon, 

821    f..  3tl7.  487   ff.  .    iib^m-   rtNiaon, 

»2I.  03-M;  ef.  Kirliiiion,  Chri»Uanliy. 
RcvolnUon,  Uicory  of,  433,  621  fl.,  tU8, 

072. 
Ulbol,  m%. 
Rieardo.  Oflfl. 

Uicli*ml  of  St.  Victor.  37fi.  30fi. 
Kl<  lixnl  of  Mtdrlk'iowa,  ;jl4,  ;i31,  8S8. 
Riukert,  044,  OtfU. 
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Rioiki,  02f),  rm. 

RigUt  or  Isw,  pliilt^.  of,  with  Sophiats. 
"•*  f.  ;  SocmtcB,  80  f.  ;  Stoics  and 
Cicero.  177  ;  'rUoinas,  liW  ;  in  llc- 
nafaiuucc,  42U-4:i(t ;  Maci^liiavclll, 
42tf  ;  Pn)U'6tauL  and  CiiUu'lic,  42il ; 
Mure,  427  I.  ;  Oroliu.*,  431  ;  Ilobbtn, 
431-43.%  0I>2  (426)  ;  nminnsiuH,  6^1^; 
Kant,  6^7  f.  ;  i'iohie,  Gf^  f. ;  Ikgul, 

Rights,  ctH.im  ut  eqiiaj,  by  S<)|>lii»l«.  74  ; 
btWd'tl  on  ooiilraol,  4.12  IT.  ;  <iriw[im], 
fiao  f.,  01)4  (Wl)  ;  Ficbie  on,  Aur.  f.  ; 
signllicAiicc  uf  in  utilltArinn  dcveloii- 
nieiit,  W:i  t  ;  Grt-tn  on,  070. 

UitwiMil,  ii:i:i,  012. 

Uobert  rull.-yii,  27."). 

Kobmet.  442,  48],4H0. 

Rmnafrnnal,  iS;lI. 

Hitrtiant'H,  (i;i(>. 

H[>riijinti:!  ami  rhiHsic*,  flOfi,  fli:i. 

Komnuti(;i^in  and  KomHiiiia  ScIkhiI, 
r.71.  f[():i.   (H(r,.  ooft,  tJii ;    cf.  «SiJ. 

fl74.  (180,  (IWl  (.'»(\!»). 
Roscc'Uinu,-*,  274.  2!W  f.,  208. 
Kuseiikratitz,  0;i3. 

EioNriitrii.  1124,  U3I,  (130  note,  (Ull  note. 
u.xhf.  *);{•.;, 

UoiDWi'iiii,  life,  44;l ;  emphasis  on  fepl- 
hig,  4;J»,  4r.M  (,,  fill*;  rcliitinn  to  Ihc 
Rcvoliiiiun,  4:h>.  Wtt ;  contract  the- 
ory, 432,  ftiy.  621  ;  on  civil i8atii.iii 
aiid  "  nature,"  &02,  625  f.,  672  ;  on 
eclucfttiuri,  (t2*i ;  iiiflui'HCi-  on  lli-nU-r. 
627;  Kant,  ft5ft ;  Hcliilkrr,  (SOI;  cf. 
alHii  lE-iniuiiticixm. 

Uoyce.  <S:fO, 

UoytT-Uollanl.  (127. 

UlKligcr.  444,  401,  484, 

Uajn^,  mi,  040. 

Siiarljah  Kiijjunii.  318. 

St.  r,atnbcrl,  413,  ri22,  /i27. 

St.  Marlili,  4ftO,  62S,  Bl»,  (148. 

St.  Simon.  (12K,  «&0. 

Saisset,  027. 

Sjilliwtiiw,  21H. 

ijiitvatlnii,  liy  abttoqitinn  Into  thn  One, 
264) ;  by  (tTHW.  286  ;  rui  cenirn  of  \m- 
tory,  2r)«,  2«1  f.  ;  Uiroujth  »rt  and 
ioionco,  022;  ciilini-e,  ((73  f . ;  an, 
077  f.  ;  an  sLirting-jwint  ftir  psy- 
olioloxy,  .'Kt-j. 

SMtohee,  -.ifir),  m'2.  S7t).  r,i*3.  AWi. 

SuiDtlim.  in  inomlit.  nOl,  &i>3,  61^-517, 
003  r,  imit ;    Nh>fl  Motive. 

Saiunilniw.  214,  217,  23y,  258. 

Satyrnt,  101. 

Scaligi'r,  3fir*. 

Scepiicji  and  Rceptloimn,  ancient.  100, 
103.  10/i,  170.  2(M).  20:.  f..  080  Cl**3); 
uf   Rcnai&sanee,   301,   S70;    in   Car. 


tPsInnUcm,  3M  f. ;  of  EnllgMcxitncDt, 
4n3.  47H;  Mame'B  so-caJIcl,  470; 
Sc1iuIe«'h,  677  J  of  Maimon,  M8  t. 

Sclielliiig,  lift-  and  writiiis;^,  <>71,  OWt 
(fi7l)  ;  Miilos.  of  Nature,  ol»7-5W; 
Trauitccndentai  idealism,  tt(>7 ;  Sy»- 
ti*ni  uf  Idt-niity,  OOs ;  Net<-l'Utonic 
IdeuJixni,  (100  t.  ;  irmtioaalisrn  au<l  , 
tlimitojthy,  (ll(Mt2U;  cf.  alao  4S2, 
OJO  f.,  041),  OuO,  050,  073. 

.Sclifinalism  of  tbo  catj'goneA,  M4. 

ScliiliiT,  HR  fjU'U^r  in  (it-nnnn  i<leallmi, 
.'/■'At,  bt'iS  ;  life  and  writinpt,  Fi70;<1oe> 
trine,  tHHMiW2.  <H)4  f.,  OHO  (670)1 
intiiicnce  on  Hi-^l,  013 ;  at.  aUo  484, 
48i»,  607,  028.  (i76. 

Rcblegel.  671.  6!ll.  003.  005,  «U,  680. 

Scldeifrinacber.  60H,   672,    007 
5S2  f..  (11)3.(^70. 

Srhinld,  Krli.,  670. 

.Selmildl,  ('iiit]>.,  iwe  Stlnier. 

Schmidt,  Lot.,  446. 

Schneider.  Oi*3. 

NciioLialic  method,  S12  f. 

Scliolii«licH,  -ci«n.  221'.  2<W  ff. 

ScliunlH  tyl  philcu.iphy.  a^  a-uoclatioitt. 
0  f..  0(i.  70.  1L)0  f.,  Hi3.  16V  ff.  ;  Mt 
alii-o  At-adf-niy,  Epirnniji,  Elean^Eiv* 
iriivii,  SSocraXto.  fSuiir,  rvrl|iiiUrtic 

Schnpenhauer.  life  and  writings,  67?, 
im7  (672);  Uu-ory  of  knowledge, 668 ; 
of  will  aM  tliiii;K-iii-ii.M«lf,  680  ;  as  lu^ 
reiwon,  02(HT..  073  ;  peiwiiuiBm,  <l20f 
073  :  it>«tlielit'i*.  0(H),  021  f.  ; 
61ll>,  020-022  i  vuluutaristic  iulluea 
iiMi  f..  077. 

Si'huppf,  366. 

SrliuljiTt,  671,609. 

Sehulze  (^Kntttidfinna),  600,  577  L 

i^'Uwam-.kUUU  '■U<ii,  ;frt6. 

H<-ieiic«;,  at*  Hijiiivali'nt  to  philosofihyr 
2  ;  ^ruHti'd  by  On'i-ks,  23 ;  iui  rnwrn 
t)al  nature,  06 ;  (.'utuU'*.4  aystt-in  of 
the  Mcieuw.i,  060  f . ;  n-latii.ii  of  to 
philds..  08-1  (08),  067  f.,  (VH)  U:  t*. 
\iU',  3H.'».  346,  3>*fl  f.,  621  fl..  026. 
061),  078-  sec  rbiloso|jliy,  Nutii 
Science. 

SriencB  of  knowledge,  Pictite,  6TQ^ 

cm  tt. 
HcolJsni ,  see  Duna  Scoius. 
Scottish    School,  442,  003  (443), 

4M;i,   61(1,  027  f.,  030,  038  ;   of. 
Scuius  Kri^cna,  see  Erigena. 
Search,  440. 
.S4'elye.  030. 
Selpction,    natural,    (Vt6   ff.,   A72 ; 

Darwinism,  antl  Survival  of  Fit 
Self,  a  "  biitnll(>nf  perception.'*.'*  Hm 

474  ;  oontmdiction  invtdved   in 

C(*i>tion    of,     llerbart,    684 ;    lu 

atippoHition  fur  lonsciuusnun,  llricf, 

o;l3. 
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Self-cooKiousnesB.  Aristotle,  145 ;  Necv- 
PlatoiiiKtH.  -iM  :  Desrarte*.  800-3(12 ; 
Locke,  4417  ;  tmv  ConiH'Uitiitiiew. 

SeK-enjoyiiient  uf  peraoitality,  llti,  170, 
600,  003,  (177  ff. 

BvU-prwrvaiion,   u  practical   priuci- 

Se,  434  f.,  506;  of  the  ruaU.  wiili 
erfaart,  &M. 
Mf-ivallMtion,  Aristotle,   Ifil ;    L«ib- 
DiE.  uOof. ;  Skaftt«bury,  60ti  ;  Ficlit«. 
6(^  ;    UoinaDticiat.  001    ff. ;    Green, 

Self-Aceklufc,  as  a  right  of  tbe  imlivii)- 
tiat,  OT>J ;  Bee  Egolaiu,  ui4  Individ- 
ual Ihiii. 

fielOoh  syBtem.  4S4.  603,  613  ff.,  624. 

Hemler.  445,  408,  623. 

Smeca,  213,  216,  2.t0. 

SeDnert.366.  371.40t). 

Senmtion,  view  uf  Cnsoiolofrist*,  64  f.  ; 
of  Sopbisto,Ul ;  of  Democritus.  llUf.; 
of  ArfsloUe,  140  f.  ;  Descartes  on, 
41-t  ;  Fii;hu-,  fiOS  ;  »«>als(>S«'iwibi]ily, 
SctiKitaliitui,  l'erfO|ition,  IVj-cliolOffy. 

Senma.  world  of,  ns  n  niixturv  of  B«inK 
and  Non-b«iiig,  with  I'laio,  121*.  with 
Ftoiintis,  247  ;  an  evil,  3^  ff.;  cf.  alao 
Sensation. 

Serulbillty,  I^lbniz's  view  of,  46.1; 
•pace  and  time  as  Forms  of,  witli 
Kant.  4115  f.;  fnculiy  of  rvwptlvity, 
4)fft  ;  separation  of  frota  undemtaiid- 
lngopp4*sed,  67(1. 

Sennuulani,  of  PniUfioras,  91 ;  of  Cyn- 
ios,  M  ;  iif  Stoics  and  Rpicarvana, 
SOS  t. ;  basis  for  nnhodoxy,  '226 ;  as 
a  consequence  of  Noiui  rial  ism.  207  ; 
Cam  pan  folia's.  .177  ;  uf  Hobbcsi,  41.t. 
4W  ;  iif  ihf  Kiillclitt^iiiiient,  480,  44S), 
462.  I6«  ff.,  o:tl ;  scfpiical,  466;  lua- 
terialifltic.  470;  Feaerbaoh's.  041. 
071  ;  in  etbics.  614  f. ,  "■upca*uat> 
ural,"  of  Jacobi.  676. 

Seruioniiim.  272.  20t). 

Servettia,  402. 

Seven  Wbw  Men,  34. 

SextUoB.  101.  \iKi. 

fiaxtoa  Enipirlciu,  100,  103.  MO  (103). 

ShafiMbury,  441.  4H8  f..  fiOl,  006  f.. 
610.  615,  623,  68S,  608  (441). 

Sidftwick,  629. 

Sidney.  43.1. 

Slfcni,  Ibeory  of,  326  t,  318.  403, 461  L. 
478r.,<»g. 

Sigwart,  fl.l:(,  000. 

Siuion  of  Tournay,  330. 

Simon.  Jul.  G21. 

8tmplicitb^  ,S1  f.,  SIO,  330. 

Sin,  as  error,  with  Socrates,  BO,  101; 
as  s  (ailing  away,  363  ;  as  problem  of 
thi-oilicy,  107.  401  f. ;  u  radical  evU. 
with  Kant,  560  f. 

Smith.  441,  617  f.,  6S4,  093  (441). 


Socialism,  426-430,  606.  63«,  032,  060; 
its  mautrialtstiri  pliilosnptiy  nf  bij^tory . 
066 ;  aee  also  !<tate.  and  l\miiuuniKui. 

Social  psychology,  «;tl,  «4H. 

Society,  utlliuriun  tlivory  nf,  amnuj; 
Kpiijureaus,  173  f.;  uwftl  uf,  ^28.  4;12, 
4:ir>,  518  :  to  be  grounded  on  reason, 
621 ;  »ee  Sociology,  and  State. 

Socinianiam,  4H7. 

SiKialoKy,  U2S,  051  f. 

Sxrate*,  Keneral  character  of  his  teacli- 
ing,  60f.;  life,  71.  084  (71);  etliiial 
doctrine,  76-82  ;  theory  of  kiuiwlCTlKe, 
04-08  ;  influence  nn  |'liit--\  101  f.,  107  f , 
110,  118f.;  doclrineof  freedom,  101; 
cf.  alun  Socratic  Schools. 

Socratic  Schools,  70  a.,  82  ff.,  80,  00, 

SolRer,  671,011. 

Soliiwinni,  44ti,  471,  688,  043,  076. 

Solon,  24.  34. 

Sophwis,  26  (.,  07  fl.,  73  fl.,  88  ff.,  221. 

Sophocles.  74. 

Korbiftre.  •'J.h''i. 

Sotion,  101.  im,  i\ru 

Soul  (■«<•  also  r»yeboIopy,  Self),  finrt 
conceived  as  moving  force,  02 ff.; 
with  IX-iuooriius,  consists  of  at<iin>4, 
113;  pri'-fxlstence  of,  110.  12.S,  (W6 
(123).  'j:*  f,.  LMit;  ininrtnujrration  of, 
02,  110,  2:J2.  m:>  (I2;i);  iw  twofold 

asfject  with  PlaKi,  12:!  (..  «8.t  ( 123)  ; 
inimoruliiy  uf.  with  I'Inlo.  124  ;  three 
Miiiilswith  AristiMle.  140  f.;  Stole  view 
of,  187  f.;  Kpicnrean,  188;  concei>tlon 
analysed  by  Alfxandrian  llioii(.'ht, 
232;  conLnuitMl  with  spirit  and  vital 
fon-e,  2^2  f.;  divided  Into  hlRlier  and 
lower  by  rioiiniis,  24rt;  unity  of. 
Witt)  Augustine,  278;  asumniul,  Leib- 
niz, 434 ;  a  blank  tablet.  Locke,  460; 
with  Elerkelcy.  see  Spirit ;  with  llume, 
see  "Self";  »ulmtantiBlity  of.  crlti- 
ciu^  by  Kunt,  iXO;  immortAliiy  of. 
In  Hegelian  School,  tVS:i;  sutwtance 
of.  466. 400,  H^  I. ;  triparUle  division 
of,  612,  634 ;  fbculUeaof,  see  Psychol- 
ogy ;  nee  also  Immortality. 

S<ml  and  body,  :ii)l  fl..  4ti6  ff.,  4I2fl.. 
4;f0.  463  0.,  034  0. 

Sovereignty,  432,  610  ff.;  see  State^  and 
Contract. 

Scolui  (Lelio  and  Fausto).  366. 

Space,  with  l^anuenldes  =  Non>belDg. 
97:  existB,  Leucippua,  42 ;  with  Plaid 
=  Non-being,  130;  acccMory  cause 
of  world,  130,  131 ;  mode  of  Ideation, 
with  Hobt>es,  404 ;  Bpoce-fllUng  cpial- 
Ity  or  extension,  one  of  the  two  au 
tribatea  of  reality,  Deecarles.  405; 
aitd  Spinoza,  4]i) ;  a  prodoct  oi  sntv 
stanoe  or  order  o(  co-existence.  Leib- 
nix,  421  f.;  pore  Form  uf  senRibillty 
with  Kant,  406  f.,  630-^1 ;  produa 
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of  i>Bj'chteal  mechanism,  llerbart, 
Mi'i ;  Its  prinripinm  tHdividunlionis, 
JJL'liopL'iiliuuer,  utJD. 

Spavi'iita.  <t:]l. 

Kin;cii-K(Ui#;k-«n,  witli  Plato, see  Ideas; 
wilU  AriMlotlt^,  142;  in  MiilUlt  Artfs, 
Bfv  Ciiiven>iil»;  inttUiyibiitit,  il2i), 
•Mi. 

SperitlcaUou  o£  natiire,  wiib  Kant,  fiOO, 
04ft. 

SpriictT,  630.  638.  tJGT-OBlt,  ()((2.  eW7- 
(Htil. 

Sp.MitT.  -145.  -IHT.  583. 

spt'uslpf'us.  lOli,  Vl'A,  ItU,  243. 

Sjiiii'iln.  4H4(. 

HpiiioKo,  :JTi»;  life,  wrilmpt.  S«l,  rt(t2 
(.ItSI};  gfiiiin'trityil  uifUuxl,  :U«t;  at- 
tit-Uitt-  losvaril  rrli)iir>ii ,  4(Hl.  42>*.  4;t3, 
4ir>;  triwanl  leloolnt:^',  401;  riootriiie 
of  iiiil»t:iiici>.  4<t7f. ;  my»ticbni  nnH 
paiitlieixiii,  4(Vil :  uiikWh,  40!';  c».u.snl- 
ity,  -IIS ;  piirnlliMiKiii  nf  utM'il)tit«*.t, 
411t;  on  tlie  eiiintioiis.  -112;  <lel<;rmiTi- 
ti>ttt,  -WA;  elliica,  414,  4>t4(. ;  ati  one 
cei)L.rci  of  Gi-rmaii  itIeaiUui,  ij!!8  (., 
680.  h»-l.  587,  007;  esp.ijf  SclieililiK'x, 
eOHf.;  cf.  alwi  301.  4U;5,  410  f.,  4^2, 
45:1,  480.  A\m,  541*,  580. 

Spirit,  iiiiLeti'ifvalenr  ui  imiTia.trriat  n*ii.h 
i'liilo,  118;  piii-u  F;»riu  with  Ahh- 
toiln.  U-'i :  opposed  lo  niatUT  by  Iiilt-r 
Su»ir(t.  2;{o;  by  Aiwlcjuiiibi,  i!;Jl  f.;  by 
Alfxuriiiiiaii  tlioiiulit,  T,'i\~'i'A't ;  inaJt; 
equivA)uia  to  iimiialerial.  2"iU;  coii- 
trastLii  witli  Houl,  'Ht  f.;  tlie  only  tfiil> 
Ktanra  with  Uerkolt-y.  470;  tlesfel's 
ulijwilivc,  IJ13,  «40;  iiliHoUuc,  (110;  ha 
illitfioii,  i''i.-iir?ri!;vc!i,  0*1.  l!7*>. 

Spirits,  auiiiial.  167.  411.  414. 

Kplriiuiilisui.  BtTkeley'd,  470;  recent 
French,  Oli".  (WJ'I. 

SpiriiualiHaliitit,  of  the  univenw,  240, 

Spoiiianeily,  acijordlnj'  to  Kant,  of  the 

uiiij(;i'.<itati<llri^,  4SfI ;    of  tlio  rt-asoii. 

rt4u;  <'oiitriiv«rrLetl  by  llerlMiri,  683. 
Spiirxliiiiii,  027. 
HtARus,  the  three,  according  to  Comtc, 

ty»2. 

Sbipfer,  0;i'>  mite. 

JSua*':  ryuicauitiific  towanl,  8lf.;  Cy- 
rciiaio,  80;  I'luto'n  Unotrino  of,  l:J«; 
ArUtollv'4, 102 f. ;  Epicurean (i.iciiinM 
of,  17-*  f.;  SUiics,  17^1-177;  Tlmiiia** 
uii,  :\Ml.\  DaiiH',  3'J7;  (.KK'Jiin.  3:i>* ; 
MaL'L-biiivt;|li.  \->i\;  I'roLcsiant  aiid 
Catholic  ibcrinrt.  4aitf..  4:l:if.;  Spi- 
niMUl.  428,  4:Hf.;  Miirf.  427-C.iO:  »:(- 
OOii,  4aii;  s-ciitUjitic,  of  ('ampanellii. 
4:J0;  contrnci  theory  of,  Hobu-d  mid 
others.  4.'l:if.,  4;I4,  518  f.;  It-m-wwun, 
6111;  KiiIiHtiU'iiTiit'iil.  the<jrv<'f,  .'>aOS.: 
Kant,  0.j8;  Fichte,  OtW.  (WKi ;    llegel. 


fll3;  Sfwncer.  6«8;  Green,  688;  act  _ 
alKii  CoiitntL'i  Uiuury. 

Steffeiifi.  071.  hWt, 

8teintlial.  0:ii,  0411. 

Slewail,  4J2. 

.Stilp.1,  71,  iW. 

Stirlitijt,  '130,  069. 

Stinier.  G7.>  f. 

Moice  and  Moicigm,  general,  167.  1S0,1 
08(5    (102),    087    (180);    pcm.naliiy  | 
and    writiii^rs,    102 ;    ethicti.   104  fl.,  | 
107  ll.,  171  flf.  :  view  of  s-xnety,  IT.'.j 
viuw  of   Natun;,    180  ff.,  087  (IWI),  j 
U&1»    (2-38}  ;    cmiccption  of   law  aii4 
providence,  1&»  f..  0K7  (181)  ;  UirofyJ 
of  kikOwledKe,  2(y  ft.,  "JO?  ff.  :  mi 
Ki>naiH«ancf.  :llt4.4(i2,  liOl  (AWf-WTlJ^ 
in   .si.aftesliury.  «ttl  (441);    cf.atio 
210  (.,  -.'-.•I.  22y.  SJM). 

strato,  ir.o.  101,  170,  180,  100,  A». 

Stt-aiiss,  fi32,  0-J2. 

Strife.  aH  pnnciple.  Ileniclitus.  (jO. 

MniKc'e  tor  exisicuce,  O&O,  (172. 

StfUmiwIl.  (uII. 

stui-ui,  Ji>h.,  :wi. 

Stiirtu.  J.  t'hr..  307. 

Suarez.  ;jr>f..  :W:J. 

Stiiyi'Cl.  01>M.  Oil. 

Subji-ciive  =  real,  325;  aohjecUvity 
8enHe-|ii'n'i'pl.i(Mi.   tM)   imt*'.    It-J.    )0u,( 
112  f.,  40a,  467,  im,  54U  f.  ;  spirit, 
014. 

Sublime,  Longlnus  on,  S18;  Burke  00,' 
Oil;  Kant,  603  f. 

Subordinatinti.  as  the  esaentlal  chazu- 
tertstic!  of  jvid^nient,  130,  (186  (18&)^ 
OHO  (14-J);  c/.  031). 

Sulm  till  ice,  tM'o  eletueiitit  In  first 
ceplion    of.  So  f.  ;    AiTsstotlf's    poo 
caption,    1  \A ;     Stoic,     umiter,     \VA  J 
raU'>£ory  of.  not  appIUabI*'  lo  ikA^ 
Auxustine,  271)  f.  ;    ac(|iiirv«  a  lie« 
Content  in  Keii&l»Nince,  ^14^  R. ;  ('a 
tvttian  diia!lF(in   of,   404    R. ;    (itKt 
sole,    400,   410  r.  ;    liuEte  sulwUuic 
hetTitiiit'    Hindi  s,   408  ;    Unchaitf)eabh 
exisUMioe  Willi  Kplnozji,  44J8  f.,  41«j 
sulj^laiiee  becunieA  furej?  with   \a-'\\ 
nix,  421  ;    uiiltnoWHble,  I>ocke.   J*t($^ 
nu  cortior<<nl   siibstancoa.  sfiirit   111 
Hole.  Ucrkeley.  401)  f. :  Idt-a  of.  da 
to  assoriation.    l)tin»*,  474  t  ; 
gory  of,  Kant,  M.T  ;  {tennanenL.  645  fJ 
giv)-n  a  iifw  niraninj:  by  Kicbt*".  5i».'tj 
rcfiiHcied  i»  invesiication  of  Nati 
Wundt,  (140;  cf.  Il«iii|*. 

Siij^iffHiion,  40-"i  noli*. 

iTi'^KAraikffit,  207.  308.  SW. 

SuUer.  440.  Oil  (. 

Suniniisw.  270.  313. 

Supersennuniiti.  1 17,  .'i23,481It666,0Tl  f.;' 
cf.  World.  Reason. 

Supei-atition,  among  the  Stoics,  ISO  (. ; 
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systenmtised  in  magic,  S73  f.;  emn- 

baled,  401  ;  =  n^tigiou.  Uobb«>s,  401), 

43^1 :  c(.  Itt-tiition. 
SupiMMitton,  mri  i..  ai2  f. 
Survival   of   ihe  fittest,   bH,  186,  056, 

fl.'i8,  WW  (. 

SUHO,  31  J. 

huH{»oiisi'.  nf  ju(]frmt>nt.  among  Soeptlos, 
Hi',  mi-d;  cf.  mi,  ioa. 

SUMKiiilch,  &2T. 

Swift.  *>15. 

Svlii'k'i-'ni.  AristitlK''»  doctrine  nf,  I3.'>; 

crltlciw-d  by  Sofptic*.  2iU  ;  rnganlc*! 

ax  unrnittriil  iti  Uio  K<-iiniNancr,  iiiH\. 
8ynilH)li»tiii,  of  miiiilH-rK,  tu-c  NihuIkm-s. 
HjiniiiHtliy.  in  tn^Hly.  l&t :  wiili  Hump 

ami  Smith,  TiIT  f.,  (UM  <A17) ;  Mill. 

Gtin ;  Scliopvtitiatter,  CM),  t!20 ;  Keuer- 

Ihu:|).  07 1 . 
Ryiicn-liani.  I«l.  580. 
^ynt^Txittui.  -kl-l. 
SjriitcrL'Alx,  :;:U.  01H>  (StdV 
tSyndiebif,   NinvI'laUinUl    d«>cirine  of. 

2A4 ;   Kant'a  tvncfpUun  <it,  6^^  ami 

nott)  3 ;  tiifl  IorIv  uf,  MO  ;  liis  pnu'^- 

llval  fyuUie«lK,  &&1 ;  uf  tbv  pun*  an<i 

pmotical  rrftHon,  Ml. 
BjruUwUsiD.  o(  Kru^.  681. 
Hyrlantw,  21fi. 
S^Mhae  At  /a  iValiuv,  443,  4M,  481. 

41(». 
($y<yB^  of  the  Gnn«tica,  244- 

Tabic,  ttfl,  «74. 

TapMnllU  081. 

'nutte.  (ttft. 

Taatv,  iMtltetiti  and  rtblcal  principle, 
61)D,  603  f. :  crlUt|Ue  uf,  6U2. 

Tatinn,  S14,  217,  tt4. 

TauIlt,  814. 

Tantvlliw,  3M.  a74. 

T«leol<>to^.  of  Anaxugnnw,  42,  64 :  of 
t«<>cRtt«K.  tiH;  riniu.  1:M:  ArlitotU*. 
141  fl..  ITM  ;  n-jt-.:ua  by  Sirato.  170  ; 
liLiiiiLatiitil  liV  Sti)i<-B,  IHI  (..  llK>fl.  ; 
tiplxrtu'll  liy  Ki'iniii-Ario.  M*t  t.  :  of 
IiiiUory,  amun^  ChriNiiAn  thinkeni, 
•im  S. ;  n(  NtOxirv  anil  biiitury  wjtli 
'I'lmiiuui.  33T  ;  lU'nlttr,  hri'i  ;  rvjertwl 
by  DtMOtricNi.  ItiuMn,  and  Spintoii, 
4UI :  of  Uibniz.  4:f<M:f'i,  4l»l  f. : 
HHthetlc  of  Hlutfimbury.  4ni) ;  utili- 
tarian uf  ll«>jniarua  ami  Wold,  tiK): 
ivjrct«*l  tiy  llayli*  and  Holbiuli.  \K\  f. ; 
rarly.  of  Kant.  IWl ;  Ulrr.  .'>^»ff.  ;  w 
prlnciplr  in  tdfaUi«tn,  dtot ;  witli  Srbi-I- 
Iln;;.  tAtun.  ;  MiTlMri.  .'•**.*•  n<>i«  2; 
Ix>t2i'.  tU4  :  Ilanmatio,  017.  lITit. 

Trltv.  SIO.  riWI  fl't--)). 

Tp|f«|o,  AM,  VH\.  fttil. 

Toniiltltam.  of  Itrntni,  32').  A42  ;  of 
KcnaiaMnoe,  90*1  f  .  .17)1 ;  inHuroct*  on 
UeaoMta,  Locke,  and  Uocoii.  40aL, 


448  ;  of  Hobbes,  448  ;  of  Locke^  406  ; 
see  nUri  Noniiu:ili«m. 

TvrtulliHii,  214,  217,  221  f.,  224  f.,  088 
(217;. 

Train,  031. 

Tetvnfl,  44o.  ol2. 

ThaVa,  24,  2".  2V,  32  f.,  48  f. 

Tb^uiiMtitut.  218. 

'ITicHxlicy,  nf  sioicii,  UiC  f. ;  of  I'loiinns, 
247  ;  rntristie,  262  f.  ;  o(  AugUKtinH, 
2rtn,  L'8.ir;  of  L«<ibnis.  4»lf. ;  of 
Kanl,  fti'dt ;  of  Sclin[ienhniier.  620 ; 
IlnritnAnn,  (t7:!;  k«  also  Teleology, 
and  KviL 

The^idonc  of  CtiarlrM,  2U4,  802. 

Tlie<»doni*,  70.  l-O  f. 

Tbeo^iinr.  of  the  Gnoctka,  24.^  f.; 
lIotbuiL-'ft.  37:» ;  Sohi'lllaK'*.  tHH  f. 

Theology,  coiiiliiiiatioii  with  philimipliy. 
Pylliafioreans,  riato,  02,  (tH4  (tiS 
note),  'ttJ6  (12S)  ;  ArUtoik'n.  14;»f.: 
■ynct-eUatic.  (187  (18V);  iiatunil  anil 
rrvralwl,  n21  f. ;  th«x>l.,  si-jtArntcil  from 
pliiliiHiipby  u»  "  pnu^Uoal."  by  Scoliis, 
'.]Xi;  ««i>aratiori coiuplfted  In  lienala- 
aance.  ntfA,  376,  i^V ;  Minif  tank  as 
pliltot<^by.  OIU;  sec  aUo  Uuliglan. 

Thoi>philuii,  217. 

Tbroplinuitiiii.  UKI,  li>0,  101,  IM,  178 f., 
1W. 

«(w^a.  164,  260.  28<l.  ».}3,  3u0  f. 

T)irow>phv,  of  Itunabwance,  800  ff. ; 
Srli«llind*A,*I16fI. 

Tli^tiTuy,  260. 

'Jliiiif,  aa  a  con  trad  lotion  according  to 
llerbart,  681;  miU  and  apMrent, 
684  f. 

'ni{ng-ln-l(5rlf.  with  Kanl,  647;  criti- 
cised by  Jai'Obi,  672 ;  by  Hfitihuld, 
6761. ;  by  KoUulzt-,  677;  cuncrpijitn 
of,  lutMlitkil  by  Mitinmn,  678 ;  r»- 
pliLCi'it  by  ikn-k,  with  "oonaeious- 
nem"  in  i*i7iit!ral.  (i7P  ;  coincide  with 
HplnozA')i  <i<>d.  Si'liIiitntiaclH>r,  682; 
ldcaliaili-a)ly  rrmilvisl  hy  Fli-hti*,  670 ; 
rii*abai>Nt  plunillkticallv  hy  llirbut, 
08.1  ff. ;  found  In  tiia  will  by  »U;liopMi- 
limnrr.  .'*8  f. 

ThoiuoMu,  '.VtV. 

Tbonuu  Ai|ulnaa  and  HiomiaDi.  aa 
AyatrmatittT,  Ult  ;  life  and  writJnga, 
818  ;  on  faitli  and  tvaaon,  821 ;  pay- 
chuloij,  824 ;  doctfina  ui  the  aute, 
820  f. :  on  n-biUuD  betwevD  will  and 
inii'lliit.  328  0.;  dclerniintktn.  830; 
tfoil  nnd  tbti  cnod.  332  ;  vUiIpk.  333 ; 
on  problm  o?  iMtvldiuliiy,  840  i.  ; 
rtppoard  by  vmpirieiaa,  844  f.,  402  ; 
by  r«rtc0Janf>.  418;  by  Cruwn*..  486  ; 
rvvlral  of,  in  ninfU-entli  rontur}-,  iKtl 
I      note.     a.  aUit  2t«,  487.  492. 

TtionuAlua.  4».  444.  H0.  MO  L 
,  Tbotigbt,  oypui'd  to  punpUon  by  Cnv- 
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mologists,  58  ff.;  by  Plato  aud  De- 
mticritits,  ^(^h;  as  iibjeiit  of  I^cigic, 
183  ;  as  ttitidlviim  8elf-coiiiiciuiU)iii!M>, 
with  Aristotle,  146;  e»ticelve<l  as  a 
rcekniiiiiff,  401,  478  E,,  OJU  ;  form  ftnd 
irtJiiU'uL  of  tliougtit,  4U],  541  ff.  ;  as 
''atirihut*?  "  with  SjiitiKza,  wp  C<ni- 
sciotisnewi;  see  also  Itoaitou,  uiiU 
Kpistoinolugy. 

TUrttiidiirr,  1W2. 

ThnwylluH,  KJit,  218. 

TliraayiiinchuH,  75  t. 

Thurot,  (t27. 

TiGdamann,  10,  445. 

Time,  03  fonn  of  iiiaer  setu4e,  wltli 
AugUBtiiie,  2H;i ;  as  perception  n 
priori  with  Kant,  466,  63©  H. ;  Her- 
bart's  view.  68o. 

Timorv,  Ifil),  107,  200. 

Tindal.  441,490. 

Tocco.  o;ti. 

TolaiKi.  441,  488,  4il3,  523,  604  (488). 

Tok-nition,  3<i7,  427  ff.,  433,  487. 

Tookt,  440. 

Tracy,  Destutt  rfw,  442,  457,  fl.14  f. 

TraditioiialiBin,  Freticli.  (J27  f.,  rt48  £. 

Tra^efly.  tlofitit'd  by  Aristotle.  15:(. 

Transcendence,  of  God,  14(5,  230,  338  j 
nf.  Itiinmriencf^. 

TraiiHctrii|ieiil.al  pliilottophy,  582  ff. ; 
illiuinn.  MK 

Tran.'i format! on  of  values,  6fll,  973. 

Truiideleiiburg,  032. 

Trinity,  doctriiio  of  Au;;ustlnt'.  280 ;  in 
Healisiti.  2Uu  ;  abr>vc  rcii-san,  321. 

Trop<f((  of  jT-itittsidemus,  200 ;  of  Agrippa, 
201. 

Troxler,  (JflS  f57.t). 

Truth  (see  Eplntemology),  twofold, 
32Uff.,  41)4. 

Tniiha,  LL'ibiiiz  on  neceasai^  and  con- 
tiii(C«nt.  3!)8  f.,  426  ;  see  VirtUs. 

Tfichirtihansen,  382,  391. 

Tacker,  410. 

'l-urbiiilio,  (I;{1. 

Turgot,44-'l,  1162. 

Twofold  tnith,  doctrine  of,  320  fL,  404. 

Tyndall,  mo. 

Uebervregr  Ifl,  flSI. 

Ulrici,  H32,  ft40. 

Unconditioned,  tho,  as  Idea,  with 
Kant,  6411 ;  unknowiihle.  net-ordinj; 
to  Hamilton,  (138,  and  S|*nL'er,  067. 

Uiicimiiciovw,  the,  with  Leibniz,  42-1, 
4*12  f.;  with  Kichto.  ij04  and  note  1  ; 
with  Hartuiann,  (iMO  f.,  073. 

Und«^nitaiid)]i^%  difft^rM  from  sensibility 
by  distinctness  of  its  ideas  with 
I<eiljniz,  4(J3  ;  faculty  of  flpoiilan<'liy 
with  Kant.  4t*(J;  foniw  of  Kynthe^iR 
of.  642  ;  jireBcribes  la«'s  to  NatnrH. 
5-12 ;    hitnitive,    607  ;    suparalion   or 


from  sensibility,  oppoaed  by  Kgnfa 
crititiK,  570  ;  principles  of  the,  op- 
potwd  by  Fichic,  HtKid,  *■(  a/.,  6UJ  L; 
aiid  by  Coleridge.  ()<1&. 

Uniformity  of  Nature,  understood  bLJ 
ti.sU-on<>iiiy,  .'i7  ;  tnu^ht  by  l>einocri' 
tiw,  107  ff.  liud  llin  Stoics.  IftO  (,,,! 
llHf.;  r^'xl.riclL'd  byAristulle,  U2f.;' 
denied  by  Kpicurua.  182  f . ;  sfliraiptl' 
in  lienaiBsance,  401  fl. ;  criticil 
theory  of,  641  S. ;  see  also  Law  arid 
Nature. 

Unity,  thoEtenticA.  38;  Spim>£a,  4t[>; 
In  plurality,  422.  424  ;  of  conwiouj- 
ueas.  160,  468;  synthetic  of  Ivaut, 
540,  642  1  of  human  race,  201 ;  vt 
rpuson  and  nature  om  elhii-^  princi- 
ple, 004  f.;  nee  also  One. 

UuWcrsal  and  purticular  (see  also  Keal- 
Ism,  Xaniinalism,  aud  CVnceptlotul- 
isin),  S()i'ratt>j«,  97;  l*l.'llo'')i  Ide-ati  u, 
ltl7-iuy,  niH22;  Arixtiitle,  13S  «., 
142  f. ;  mwliti'val  controrem'  over. 
287  a. ;  Abelard,  2iW  ;  Nlzolius*,  900  f.; 
aa  cat+'gory,  643;  Spinoza,  401); 
Keuerbach  and  Stirner,  MX,  076. 

Unii'crse.  as  organism  and  work  nf 
art,  ;Hi7,  4M) ;  us  homogeneous,  402; 
se&  World,  and  Xainre. 

ITniversHlity,  a«  criltfriou  of  ih**  apriori 
with  Kant,  540  ;  see  Validity. 

ITtircAson,  nt  The  world-ground,  615  fl.; 
073  f.,  070. 

UtllltArlanlstn,  with  Sophists  and  Soc* 
rates,  74  C,  7H  I.  ;  with  Kpicanii. 
174  f.  ;  in  the  Knliglilenm»m,  490, 
603.  6oa  f.,  512  fl.  ;  (luantitalive  with 
Bentham,  518,  522,  W2-tVH.  tWi  f. ; 
theological,  I'alcy.  514  ;  of  philosw- 
pliy  oif  law,  522  ;  in  ninel**nUi  ct-n- 
tiiry,  626.  002  f.,  070  tf. ;  of  Mill. 
665  ff. ;  and  evolution.  0*12,  607  f. 

Utopia.  Bacon's.  387.  420  f. ;  Mort's, 
427~42tV ;  CauipaiiellaX  43ti  t.  ;  cf. 
aUo  126. 


Valenlinus.  214,  217.  23ft,  24.1.  264. 

Vwhi-rol,  027. 

Validity,  urilversal,  fts  pmblem  of  the 
Sophists  08,  74,  l*S ;  postuh&ted  by 
Socnitea.  OU,  81,  96  fl. ;  ju  prob- 
lem nf  Kanl,  6.^8  and  note  3,  .Vtft  ff^ 
661  ff.,  600  ff. ;  as  tnie  prublem  ot 
philoiiophv,  027,  080  f. 

Valla.  366,  300. 

ValiiKri.  c4inception  of,  intTodiiced  tola 
theoretical  c-imttideratinn  by  Attastv;' 
eras,  42  ;  by  Anasirnander,  40  ;  by 
Pyiliagijpeans.  67;  by  l'lat»  and  I>h- 
mocritu^,  1O0 ;  by  ArUtotle.  143 ; 
natural  and  srliBcial,  617;  cf.  al«'i 
Nature  and  0iV» ;  anthruponiorph- 
Lsni  of,  rejected  by  Spinuxa,  401  ;  by 
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AMliH*  A)  la  Haturr^  49S ;  theory 
of,  witii  B«tiHke.  tht7  ;  problfm  of. 
UAO  ft.  ;  tnuftfnnitatum  of,  m\.  WIV; 
relativity  of,  7((,  0»(i ;  \mlTtJflal  Vft< 
liility  of,  A»  p^>bleUl.  n^l,  (iG8,  GOO, 
tl-j;,  Ofil.  080  f.  ;  i.f  civiliwtion,  54S 
ff..  (WO  ff.  ;  »icial.  613,  rj22,  tJtW.  «iJ7  ; 
rfalm  of,  I»tzv,  K-14.  tWl  ;  meftsiircil 
In  tenuH  of  pkiutttre,  see  Ut^ouUui ; 
by  otlivr  standards,  ace  Ciootl  aiiil 
Worth. 

Von  Ik'lmont,  403. 

Vuiiiiii,  m\K 

VnriAblliiy,  o(  Uip  Wnrid-^mnfl,  371  ; 
tit  ni^wic  uiBttf^r  ill  DarwiiiisiQ, 
0JiO  1. ;  with  Speuoer,  667. 

Varro.  1  til,  163. 

V«ytT,  aftS. 

Vflich,  tt2tf. 

Venn.  OSO. 

Vwntuni.  fliJl. 

Vera.  (Wl. 

VkriUa  HernrHrt.  —defait,  with  Lelb- 
nis.  3W.  -1^2,  4:26.  -IdC.,  4»1  f. ;  cf. 
64H.  tHU. 

VeniloA,  Nlcoletto,  855. 
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